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BY JAMES COPLAND, M.D., F.R.S. 
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Gladly foolde he lerne und gladly teche.”—Cuavcer. 


IN THREE VOLUMES. 
NOG. LLY, mre PARTY. 


LONDON 
LONGMAN, BROWN, GREEN, LONGMANS, & ROBERTS. 
1858 


“‘Read, and fear not thine own understanding; this book will create a clear one in thee; and 
when thou hast considered thy purchase, thou wilt call the price of it a charity to thyself.’’ 
SHIRLEY. 


‘One caveat, good reader, and then God speed thee! — Do not open it at adventures, and, by 
reading the broken pieces of two or three lines, judge it; but read it through, and then I beg no 
pardon if thou dislikest it. Farewell.” THOMAS ADAMS. 
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“* Where there is much desire to learn, there will of necessity be much arguing, much writing, 
many opinions,—for opinions in good men are but knowledge in the making.” MILTON, 


** Uti ratio sine experimentis mendax, ita experientia sine ratione fallax.” 
BRUNNER. 


** Antequam de remediis statuatur, primum constare oportet, quis morbus et que morbi causa; 
alioquin inutilis opera inutile omne consilium.”’ BAGLIVI. 


‘Tt is the great excellence of a writer to put into his book as much as his book will hold.” 
S. JoHNson. 


*¢ What dire necessities on every hand 
Our art, our strength, our fortitude require ! 
Of foes intestine what a numerous band 
Against this little throb of life conspire! 
Yet Science can elude their fatal ire 
Awhile, and turn aside Death’s level’d dart, 
Soothe the sharp pang, allay the fever’s fire, 
And brace the nerves once more, and cheer the heart, 
And yet a few soft nights and balmy days impart.”’ 


BeatriE. 
** Go, little book, from this my solitude; 
I cast thee on the waters,— go thy ways; 
And if, as I believe, thy yein be good, 
The world will find thee after many days.”’ SouTHEY. 
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PALATE.—Syn. Palatum, P. molle et durum. 
Palais, Fr. Der Gawmen, Germ, Palato, Ital. 
The fauces. 


1. The mucous membrane covering the isthmus 
faucium —the soft palate and uvula— may be 
simply relaxed, or inflamed, or ulcerated. The 
hard palate—the bones of the palate may be also 
diseased,— may be inflamed or ulcerated and 


carious ; but chiefly as a symptom of serious con- 
stitutional disease, especially of syphilis, more 
rarely of scurvy. 

J. RevaxaTIon oF THE PataTE Anp Uvuta. 
—Relared throat —Relaxed sore throat— Ca- 
tarrhal relaxation of the throat — Relaxation of the 
fauces. 

Crassir.—I. Crass. I, Orver (Author), 

Derin. — Uneasiness or soreness in the fauces, 
often with slight cough, without fever. 

2. This affection occurs primarily ; but it also 
attends catarrhal and other inflammations of the 
mucous membrane covering those parts and the. 
tonsils and pharynx. It is also symptomatic of 
catarrhal affections, of chronic bronchitis, of the 
several states of indigestion, and of numerous 
other diseases. The anterior fauces or velum 
palati appears more or less relaxed, very humid or 
watery, with little or no increase, or only with 
slight increase of vascularity, and the uvula is elon- 
gated, and hangs down upon the base of the 
tongue, often reaching to the epiglottis, and is 
sometimes also @dematous. More or less un- 
easiness in the throat, somewhat increased on 
deglutition, and occasionally a dry, tickling cough, 
particularly when the relaxed uvula irritates the 
epiglottis, are complained of. Indeed the elon- 
gation of the uvula is generally the cause of the 
chief uneasiness attending relaxation of the palate 
or fauces, which often becomes a chronic disorder, 
especially in leucophlegmatic habits, and in persons 
who live irregularly and intemperately. 

3. This affection, when it appears primarily, is 
generally caused by the same influences as produce 
inflammatory attacks of the palate or fauces (§ 6.), 
and catarrhal affections. It rarely continues li- 
mited to these parts, but extends to the adjoining 
surfaces—to. the pharynx, epiglottis and larynx, 
causing a tickling cough, with slight mucous 
expectoration. It is frequent in spring and au- 
tumn, especially during humid states of the air, 
and usually, with relaxation or irritation of the 
Schneiderian membrane, constitutes. a principal 
part of the common catarrhal affection, (See 
art. Cararru, § 7.). 

4, The treatment necessarily depends upon the | 

Vor, ILI, 


causes of the affection, and upon the nature of the 
disorders of which it is symptomatic. If a part of, 
or connected with, the common catarrh, the treat- 
ment advised for that disorder (§$16. et seq.,) 
should be employed, and a warm embrocation 
may be applied to the neck or throat. If it bea 
symptom of indigestion, tonics and astringent 
gargles, after biliary and intestinal secretions are 
evacuated, are generally useful. In persons subject 
to dyspepsia, in those of a relaxed habit of body, 
and in the irregular liver, relaxation of the soft . 
palate and uvula often becomes chronic, whatever 
means of cure may be prescribed, especially if 
the liver be at the same time torpid, or otherwise 
disordered. In those persons the elongation is 
often attended by oedema of the uyula, and is 
productive of the most unpleasant part of the 
symptoms. Amputation of the part has therefore 
been often recommended and too often allowed. 
Several persons who have had the uvula removed, 
have consulted me on account of disorders which 
had either continued or appeared after this part 
had been extirpated. The function of the uvula is 
evidently to convey the mucus and saliva over, and 
thereby to lubricate the base of the tongue and 
epiglottis; and when it is no longer, or is imper- 
fectly discharged, not only those parts, but also 
the pharynx and glottis become the seat of a 
chronic irritation more serious than that caused by 
an elongation, which a judiciously directed treat. 
ment to the original source of disorder would 
remove. 

5. If the elongation continue after such treat- 
ment, the hydrochloric or nitric acids, or both 
conjoined, may be given in the decoction of bark, 
or in syrup with a tonic tincture, and astringent 
gargles may be employed. If these fail, the uvula 
may be touched by a solution of the nitrate of 
silver, or by a powder containing the sulphate of 
alumina or sulphate of zine. 
II, INrLaAMMATION OF THE PaLatE. — Syn. Pa- 

latitis, _Isthmitis, Hildenbrand. Isthmitis simplex ; 

Angina simplex; Cynanche simplex; Angina 

gutturalis; Angina mitis; Angor Faucium ; 

Inflammatio Palati; Inflammatio Fauwcium, 

Auct. Var. Angine simple, Palatite, Fr. Die 

Rachenbraiine, Halsentztindung, Entziindung der 

Fauces, Germ.  Sore-throat, Quinsey, Inflam- 

matory Sore-throat. Inflammation of the Fauces. 

Crassir.— III. Crass. I. OrprEr (Author). 

Derin. — Redness of the soft palate, generally 
with elongation of the uvula, pain on swallowing, 
and slight fever. 

6. i. Tur Causes of Palatitis are chiefly those 
B 


e 
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productive of Cararru (§ 4. et seq.). The disorder 
is most prevalent in spring and autumn, in which 
seasons especially it is sometimes epidemic, It is 
an endemic in the vicinity of rivers, lakes, canals, 
and stagnant pools and marshes. It may affect 
all ages and both sexes; but it is more frequently 
observed in young persons and sanguine tempera- 
ments than in others. Cold and humidity, vicis- 
situdes of temperature, weather and season, cold 
applied to the extremities, or currents of air passing 
over the face and neck, and exposure of the neck 
or throat, especially after having been overheated, 
or to the night-dews and fogs, are the most common 
causes, particularly of the catarrhal form of the 
complaint. The ingestion of too hot or too cold, 
or of acrid substances, and the abuse of spirituous 
liquors may also occasion inflammation of the 
fauces, in either its simple or its associated states. 

7. Disordered states of the stomach and bowels, 
or accumulations of vitiated secretions in the biliary 
organs, or of excrementitious matters in the cir- 
culation, remarkably predispose to this affection. 
Palatitis, in either of its forms, is sometimes caused 
by, or is symptomatic of, disorder in these quarters, 
and it often attends, or ushers in, the eruptive 
fevers. Palatitis, in a chronic, specific, and gene- 
rally complicated form, accompanies constitutional 
syphilis, and, in its acute and diffused stutes, it 1s 
frequently caused by the use of mercurials, espe- 
cially if exposure to cold in any form concur to 
develope their effects. 

8. ii. Symproms.—Inflammation is seldom 
confined to the soft palate, constituting the simplest 
form of palatitis or angina; but frequently ex- 
tends more or less to the surfaces of adjoining parts, 
—to those of the tonsils and pharynx, and occa- 
sionally to those of the posterior nares, of the upper 
part of the cesophagus, and even of the glottis, 
although in a slighter degree. This is more espe- 
cially the case in respect of catarrhal palatitis and 
in some epidemic visitations of the complaint. 

9. a. The symptoms vary not only with the ex- 
tent of surface that is affected, but with the consti- 
tution and habit of body of the patient, with the 
character of the affection, with the limitation of it to 
the mucous membrane, or with its extension to the 
sub-mucous cellular tissue. On inspection, the 
soft palate,-— the velum and pillars of the fauces, 
are seen red and somewhat swollen. Slight 
heat, pain and uneasiness, with dryness at first, are 
complained of, and are increased on swallowing. 
The uvula is much elongated and hangs down 
upon the base of the tongue. There is generally 
a tickling or hawking cough from this cause, or 
from the extension of the inflammatory irritation 
to the lips of the glottis. There are often more or 
less mucous expectoration, and hoarseness of 
voice or speech. The tongue is loaded, and red 
at its point and edges. The pulse is accelerated, 
the bowels confined, and the appetite impaired. 
Chills and flushes continue to be felt, alternately 

> 
for two or three days. After the first or second 
day, a more abundant secretion of mucus takes 
place from the fauces and their vicinity, and in a 
few days more the complaint ceases. 

10. b. Such is the usual course of the simple 
and more mild palatitis, particularly in its catarrhal 
form. But the inflammation often is more severe, 
and is attended by a lower or more asthenic fever, 
or it continues a longer period than that just 
stated. It may extend to or more immediately 
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affect the Eustachian tubes, the pharynx, &c., and 
thus be complicated with pain in one or both ears, 
and deafness, or with pharyngitis, and even, although 
rarely, with oesophagitis, especially when the 
stomach and liver are much disordered. In some 
cases the inflammatory irritation, of a catarrhal or 
more phlegmonous character, subsides in the 
fauces, whilst it continues in the pharynx, occa- 
sioning painful or difficult deglutition, or even the 
forcible regurgitation of substances attempted to 
be swallowed, through the nostrils. ‘The inflam- 
matory or catarrhal irritation, however, more fre- 
quently extends to the glottis, and thence, in de- 
licate persons, sometimes to the bronchi, occa- 
sioning cough, and catarrhal or slight, or even 
acute bronchitis; but in these cases the pharynx 
is generally mediately affected. 

11. c. In other complicated instances, in addi- 
tion to redness of the surface of the tonsils and 
fauces, the tonsils are enlarged, chiefly owing 
to effusion of lymph and serum under the mu- 
cous membrane in the connecting cellular 
tissue ; and, in many cases, more or less tume- 
faction of the fauces is produced by the same 
cause. (See art. Tonsris.) When the disease is 
thus more deeply seated, more pain, uneasiness, 
and difficulty of swallowing are experienced, and 
the patient opens his mouth with an increase of 
pain. A copious secretion of mucus, mixed 
with-a ropy saliva, takes place, and as this be- 
comes less abundant and thicker, it sometimes 
also appears slightly puriform, especially in 
children. In these acute states, the symptomatic 
inflammatory fever is usually more fully de- 
veloped; and, if they are complicated with in- 
flammation of the tonsils, as they very frequently 
are, this fever assumes a highly inflammatory 
character, particularly in children and young 
persons, 

12. d. In cold, humid, and low situations, seldom 
in sporadic or in few instances, more frequently 
in an epidemie form, the inflammation is, appa- 
rently, more confined to the mucous membrane 
of the palate and adjoining parts than in others, 
or in the common sporadic or more phlegmonous 
cases; and a greyish albuminous fluid is effused 
upon the inflamed surface, which immediately con- 
cretes into a false membrane. In this compli- 
cation, the constitutional disturbance is extremely 
great, the powers of life often quickly sink, and 
the inflammation spreads rapidly over, if it does 
not simultaneously attack the mucous surface of 
the whole throat— of the soft palate, tonsils, 
pharynx, and even the Eustachian tubes, often ex- 
tending also to the larynx and trachea, thereby 
inducing one of the forms of-crowp. (See art. 
Croup, § 16.) In some cases, the inflammation 
spreads down the cesophagus also, particularly in 
children. (See art. Turoar.) 

13. e. In the thrush and in other aphthous affec- 
tions, the soft palate is implicatedin common with 
the other parts of the throat and mouth, but this 
association of palatitis is fully considered in the 
article Turusu. Palatitis, moreover, may su- 
pervene upon erysipelas of the face, and assume a 
very acute and diffuse character, the inflamma- 
tion extending to the pharynx and larynx, and 
placing the patient in the most imminent danger. 

14, f. The chronic states of palatitis differ from 
the simple and more common form, chiefly in 
the shghter grade and longer continuance of the 
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complaint. The surface appears irregularly red, 
or is reddened in patches, points, or stria. Some- 
times the vessels are more enlarged and con- 
spicuous than usual; and the patches or points 
are of a more livid or dark hue. In some, 
dryness of the mouth and throat is complained 
of, and in others the mucous secretion is irre- 
gularly increased. This form of the complaint 
1s generally prolonged by chronic disorder of the 
digestive organs, and by cachectic states of the 
system, or by constitutional disorder. Of the spe- 
cific forms of inflammation of the palate, as the 
acute form caused by mercury, and the chronic 
form consequent upon the syphilitic infection, it 
1S unnecessary to treat at this place, (See art. 
THroar.) 

_ 15. g. The duration of the acute states of palatitis 
is seldom long: and generally terminates in a few 
days by resolution. ‘These states seldom pass into 
Ssuppuration unless they are very acute or phlegmo- 
nous, or are caused by some acrid or powerfully 
stimulating substance brought in contact with the 
palate and fauces, They rarely terminate in 
gangrene, unless in malignant scarlatina, and 
much more rarely in the membranous angina 
alluded to above (§ 12.) as occurring epidemi- 
cally, especially in certain localities. (See art. 
Turoat.) I have observed this termination 
take place in two or three instances of erysipelas 
of the head and face, extending down the nostrils 
to the fauces. These cases occurred in persons 
addicted to spirituous liquors, whose liver* and 
other digestive organs were much disordered. 

16. Ulceration occurs chiefly in the more 
chronic states of the disorder, which are usually 
of long and very indefinite duration, owing to 
their dependence upon the constitutional maladies 
alluded to above (§ 14.), on which maladies, spe- 
cific inflammation and caries of the bones of the 
palate may also supervene. Ulceration may oc- 
cur also in the asthenic or more complicated and 
malignant states of acute inflammations of the 
throat, but not so frequently as it was formerly 
Supposed to occur. (See art. Turoat.) 

17. iit. The Prognosis of palatitis is commonly 
favourable, unless it assumes a very asthenic and 
complicated character, or extends to adjoining sur- 
faces, owing to impaired vital energy, to disorder 
of the digestive and assimilating organs, or to con- 
taminated states of the circulating fluids, in which 
circumstances it is apt to induce dangerous la- 
ryngitis, When it is associated with, or is symp- 
tomatic of, the diseases named above (§§ 14. 
15.), the prognosis will altogether depend upon 
the nature of the primary malady, the state of 
the constitutional derangement, and the appear- 
ance of the local affection. 

18. iv. Treatment. —a. There are few cases of 
palatitis which are not more or less benefited by 
an emetic, especially if its operation be duly pro- 
moted by diluents or the tepid or warm infusion 
of chamomile flowers, or if the affection be simple 
and mild, or caused by gastric or bilious disorder. 
The emetic should generally be followed by an 
active purgative and the warm pediluvium, a 
diaphoretic medicine being given at bed time, 
and continued as the presence of fever may sug- 
gest. These remedies, in the slighter cases, will 
generally remove the complaint; but, in the 
more'acute, they may be insufficient, and general 
or local depletions may be also required, parti- 


cularly when the patient is strong or plethoric, 
and the complaint complicated with tonsillitis. 
Antimonial diaphoretics, the solution of the ace- 
tate of ammonia, and the spirits of nitric zther 
will generally be of service in these cases; and, 
when blood-letting, general or local, has been 
resorted to, sinapisms, or embrocations, will be 
applied to the neck or throat with marked benefit. 
In the more acute or phlegmonous cases, par- 
ticularly in robust and plethoric persons, the 
blood-letting will advantageously precede the 
emetic ; and it should be also followed by a brisk 
cathartic, or a powder containing calomel and an- 
timony, given at bed-time, and a purgative draught 
in the morning. 

19, b. In this early or acute stage of the com- 
plaint, astringent or stimulating gargles are seldom 
beneficial ; but the vapour of warm water impreg- 
nated with camphor, or the vapour of chamomile 
flowers and poppy-heads, or of an infusion of 
hops, &c., passed through the mouth, will often 
be of service. — Afterwards, warm gargles with 
small quantities of nitrate of potash, of the hy- 
drochlorate of ammonia and camphor, will be of 
use. 

20. c. After the acute symptoms have been re- 
moved, and relaxation of the parts, or a chronic 
state of irritation or congestion remains, gargles, con- 
taining the muriatic or sulphuric acid, or the sul- 
phate of alumina, and one or more of the tinctures 
of myrrh, bark, capsicum, &c., will then prove 
beneficial. When the uvula is elongated, gargles, 
with the nitrate of silver, or a stronger solution 
of this salt, applied to the part by means of a 
small brush, or the applications already noticed 
(§ 5.), are then most efficacious. If an cede- 
matous state of the palate continue after the 
acute stage has subsided, or if it have existed 
from the commencement, the terebinthinate em- 
brocation (F. 311.) I have so frequently recom. 
mended, may be applied on warm flannel around 
the throat, or a blister may be applied on the 
back and sides of the neck. 

21. d. If the inflammation proceed to suppura- 
tion, giving rise to a small abscess in the cellular 
tissue of the velum, &c., an early outlet should 
be given to the matter, and afterwards similar 
means to those already advised ought to be em- 
ployed, or varied with the circumstances of the 
case, particularly the external applications men- 
tioned above (§ 20.) 

22. e. If the disease assumes the asthenic or 
diffused, or complicated form alluded to (§ 13.), or 
if membranous exudations form upon the inflamed 
surface, permanent stimulants and tonics, in the 
former case, and discutient and resolvent appli- 
cations, in the latter, as fully shown in the article 
TuHRoat, are imperatively required, as the only 
means of preventing fatal sinking of the powers 
of life, in the one, and extension of the disease to 
the larynx and trachea, in the other. (See arts. 
Cararru, Croup, Scarter Fever, Turoart, 
Turvsu, and Tonsizs, for important pathological 
connections of diseases of the palate.) 

BriB1i0G. and REFER. —J. A. Foglia, De Faucium UI- 
ceribus, 4to. Neap. 1563.— J. A. de Fonseca, De Angina 
et Garotillo Puerorum, 4to. Comp. 1618. — Th. Bartho- 
linus, Exercitat. de Angina Puerorum, &c., 12mo. Paris, 
1646.—S, P. Hilscher, De insigni Raucidinis Remedio — 
(Vapore Aque calide) in Hallert Dissert. ad Med. pert. 
vol. i. Jene, 1747.— J. Wail, Method of Treating the 


Sore Throat, 8vo, Worcester, 1751: and in Med. Tracts, 
Oxford, 1780.—J. Chandler, Of the Disease called a Cold, 
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also of the Putrid Sore Throat, &c. 8vo. Lond. 1761.— 
F. Penrose, Dissert. on the Inflammatory, Gangrenous 
and Putrid Sore Throat, 8vo. Lond. 1766. — S. Bard, 
Researches on the Nature, Causes, &c. of Sore Throat, 
8vo. New York, 1771. — W. Saunders, Observations on 
Sore Throat and Fever, 8vo. Lond. 1778. — R. Saunders, 
Observ. on the Sore Throat in the North of Scotland in 
1777, 8vo. Lond.1778.—T. Reeve, An Essay on the Erysipe- 
latous Sore Throat, 8vo. Lond. 1789. — Renauldin, Dict. 
de Sc. Med. t. ii.—V. N. ab Hildenbrand, Institut. Prac- 
tico-Medice, &c. t. iii. p. 136. — Rocke, Dict. de Med. et 
Chirurg. Pratiques, t. ii.— Sasche, Encyclop. Worterb. 
b. ii. — Symonds, in Libr. of Medicine, vol, iv. p. 46.— 
(See also Bisii0G. AND REFER. to arts. CATARRH, Croup, 
ScarLer Fever, THroat, and TonsiLs.), 


PALPITATION. See art. Hearr— Func- 
tional Disorders of. 

PANCREAS.— Syn. — Mayxpeas (from may, 
all, and xpeas, flesh), Pancreas, Fr. — Gekros- 
driise, Pankreas, Germ. Pancreas, Ital. 

1. The diseases of the Pancreas have attracted 
but little attention, partly from the belief in their 
rare occurrence, and partly from the difficulty of 
recognising them during life.— The functious of 
this viscus have been rather inferred than de- 
monstrated. ‘The similarity of the secretion pro- 
duced by the pancreas to saliva has been shown 
by Macenore, T1EDEMANN, GMELIN, LassaIGne, 
Lrvrer, and others. But the pancreatic fluid 
contains no mucus, whilst saliva does. The 
former seems to contain a little free acid, the 
latter is nearly neutral. No analysis, however, 
of the pancreatic fluid from the human subject, 
has been furnished of sufficient accuracy to be 
confided in; and all we know respecting it is, 
that it resembles the saliva, but differs somewhat 
from it in chemical composition, The precise 
amount of function performed by the pancreas 
not having been ascertained, it has been supposed 
that the fluid secreted by it dilutes the chyme, 
and assists in the change of chyme into chyle. 
This office at least may be conceded to it; but it 
is not improbable, that it also aids in the complete 
conversion of chyle into blood, or in the form- 
ation of hematozine, as great emaciation and 
anzmia have been present in cases where chronic 
disease and obstruction of this viscus have been 
found after death. Drs. T1rzpemann and GmE in 
think that it assists in animalizing vegetable food 
not containing azote, as it contains a large quan- 
tity of highly azotised principles. 

2. Formerly several diseases were considered 
to have their seat in the pancreas. Frrne.tus be- 
lieved that this viscus was concerned in the produc- 
tion of diarrhoea, dysentery, cachexia, atrophy, 
languor, slow fevers, &c. ; and Riotanvs added to 
these, hypochondriasis and some other chronic dis- 
orders. Morcacni and Porrat have adduced 
several instances ofits change of structure ; butsome 
recent writers have made but little mention of its 
diseases. Although these diseases are seldom ob- 
served, and but rarely detected during life, owing 
to the want of precise knowledge of the functions of 
the organ, and to the situation and relations of it in 
respect of other organs, yet there are several reasons 
for inferring that they are more frequent than has 
been generally supposed. I shall, therefore, 
notice,— Ast. Those functional disorders which 
may be imputed to the pancreas, although with 
much doubt and reservation ;— 2d. Inflammations, 
of it and the consequences they usually produce ; 
—and 3d. Those lesions of structure not neces- 
sarily consequent upon inflammation. 

J, FuxcrionaL pisORDERS WHICH MAY BE IM- 

PUTED CHIEFLY OR PARTLY TO THE PANCREAS, 


Crassrr.—I. Crass. I. Orver (Author). 

Derin. Alterations of the quantity or quality 

of the pancreatic fluid so as to disorder the func- 
tions of digestion or defecation. — 

3. Although I have inferred, that a material 
change in the quantity or quality of the pan- 
creatic secretion will be productive of disorder of 
the stomach or bowels, still the exact characters 
of such disorders, and the differences subsisting 
between them and other disorders of these viscera, 
cannot be fully shown, or illustrated by satis- 
factory proofs.—A. Deficiency of the pancreatic 
secretion— Torpor Pancreatis—cannot be ascer- 
tained: although it very probably often occurs 
independently of organic lesion, and owing to 
impaired vital action of this gland. The extent 
of disorder, or the symptoms produced by this 
condition, hardly admit of remark ; but it is not 
improbable, that indigestion, costiveness, flatu- 
lence, and many of the symptoms I have assigned 
to functional disorder of the duodenum (see art. 
DuopenuM, § 2. et seq.), may partly depend upon 
this state of function of the pancreas. Indeed, 
when the vascular and nervous connections of 
this organ, the duodenum, the liver, and of the 
stomach are considered, it will be admitted that 
impaired energy of one or more of them will 
readily extend itself to the others. Emaciation, 
anemia, or imperfect sanguification and assimi- 
lation, in any of their grades, may not improbably 
partly depend upon this state of function. In 
the experiments by Brunner of extirpating the 
pancreas, the alvine evacuations became scanty 
and indurated ; and, although but little reliance 
can be placed upon the results of so violent an 
operation as this, still they correspond with ra- 
tional inferences. 

4. B. Increased secretion of the pancreatic 


Jluid, with or without change of its qualities or pro- 


perties, may take place, independently of structural 
lesion of, although hardly without vascular de- 
termination to, this organ. Analogy supports 
this inference, although demonstration of the fact 
cannot be adduced ; and it may, upon the same 
evidence, be admitted, that some agents will have 
the effect of increasing this fluid, although the 
proofs of such an effect may be disputed. In 
some cases of diarrhoea, the stools present ap- 
pearances so closely resembling those of the 
salivary and pancreatic fluids, that it is not un- 
reasonable to infer, that they consist, at least in 
part, of an increased flow of the latter fluid. 
But when diarrhoea follows the suppression or 
disappearance of salivation, the stools presenting 
these appearances, the inference as to its nature 
and origin—as to its being actually a form of 
pancreatorrhea—is still more conclusive. In those 
cases, also, where watery and ropy evacuations 
have followed the exhibition of chologogue purg- 
atives, with the view of removing dropsical ef- 
fusion, it is not unreasonable to suppose, that a 
portion of these evacuations has consisted ot an 
increased flow of pancreatic fluid. 

5. Since I commenced lecturing in 1825, I 
have argued, that the discharge from the stomach 
in Pyrosis (see that article), chiefly consisted of an 
augmented, and probably also of a somewhat al- 
tered pancreatic secretion,—that this secretion, 
owing to its properties or its quantity, or to both, 
had been regurgitated into the stomach, and that 


Hits accumulation there had occasioned pain and 
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PANCREAS — INFLAMMATION OF THE, 5 


irritation, followed by its rejection. Thus I 
have viewed pyrosis as being more correctly a 
form of pancreatorrhwa, and have considered 
that alteration of the quality of the fluid has 
caused its ejection upwards, instead of its 
passage through the bowels. More recently, 
MM. Monviere and Gurrsent have espoused 
nearly the same view of the origin of pyrosis, 
ascribing it to the irritating quality of the pan- 
creatic fluid. Itshould not be overlooked, also, 
that Weprxinp and Porrat ascribed chronic 
diarrhoea and dysentery, with watery, colourless, 
or ropy discharges, chiefly to a morbidly in- 
creased secretion from the pancreas. But Du- 
PUYTREN went still further when he believed 
that the enormously abundant discharges in epi- 
demic cholera proceeded from this viscus. 

II. Intrammation on THE Pancreas. — Syn. 
Pancreatitis, Inflammatio pancreatis. — Pauncre- 
atite, Fr. Gekrésdrusenentziindung, Germ. 

Crassir.—III. Crass. I. Onver (Author). 

Derin.— Deep-seated pain, somewhat below the 
pit of the stomach, or between this part and the 
umbilicus, extending to the back and under the 
left shoulder-blade ; occasional vomiting of an albu- 
minous and ropy fluid, great thirst, and sympto- 
matic fever. 

6. The pancreas may, like other organs, be 
inflamed either in an acute, sub-acute, or chronic 
form. It is doubtful whether or not the second 
and third of these states, owing to the compara- 
tive mildness of the disease, and the frequent 
association of it with inflammation of adjoining 
parts, can be certainly detected during life — 
most probably only in a small proportion of 
instances ; and it is not improbable, that enlarge- 
ment and induration of the organ are conse- 
quences of one or other of these states of inflam- 
mation, more particularly of the chronic. It has 
been doubted by MM. Becour and Monprerg, 
whether acute, sub-acute, or chronic pancreatitis 
is of most frequent occurrence, but the point 
hardly admits of solution, nor is it of much prac- 
tical importance, 

7. i. Symproms.—a. The phenomena attending 
the acute state of pancreatitis are chiefly dull, 
gravative, or even acute and deep-seated pain a 
little below the pit of the stomach, extending to 
the back and below the left shoulder-blade, in- 
creased by bending the body forwards, and but 
little affected by pressure; a sense of constriction 
or of anxiety at the precordia, and an unusual 
dryness of the fauces and thirst, with more or 
less symptomatic fever. There are other symp- 
toms which are less constantly observed than the 
above; and there are some which occur more 
frequently in the course of the sub-acute and 
chronic states of the complaint than in that of 
the acute. Occasionally, a painful feeling of 
heat is complained of at the epigastrium, and 
sometimes a sense of tension inthis region. There 
is every reason to infer, that the pancreas is 
greatly tumefied when it is inflamed in either of 
the forms just mentioned, and hence jaundice, 
owing to the pressure of the tumefied gland upon 
the common bile-duct, may be expected some- 
times to occur. In some cases, also, more or 
less tumour has been detected between the scro- 
biculus cordis and umbilicus; the tumour being 
hard, painful, deeply seated, and distinct from 
the liver and stomach. Occasionally there is a 


discharge of a ropy fluid from the stomach with- 
out retching, or even without nausea or anorexia ; 
and, in other cases, both nausea and vomiting 
occur, a ropy mucous fluid, of a whitish-grey 
colour, occasionally tinged with bile, being thrown 
up. Sometimes a more copious flow of saliva 
than usual takes place. The state of the bowels 
varies. When a ropy fluid is discharged upwards, 
the bowels are generally confined; but occa- 
sionally a mucous diarrhcea, or loose ropy stools 
are observed. 

8. b. The more chronic states of pancreatitis are 
recognised with difficulty. Many of the symp- 
toms above detailed are present in a slighter or 
less manifest form; but several of them, par- 
ticularly the pain, sense of tension, and heat, are 
either felt only after a meal, or are aggravated by 
it. In addition to these, flatulence, acrid eruc- 
tations, or pyrosis, various dyspeptic symptoms, 
and pain or uneasiness in the back, are complained 
of, According to Hzrnecxen, Eytinc, Monvirre, 
Faxruat, and others, some degree of tumour, or 
fulness may be detected in the epigastrium; and 
a ropy mucus, resembling saliva, is generally 
vomited every morning; or, when this is not 
observed, regular attacks of pyrosis occur, or 
evacuations from the bowels of matters partly 
resembling ‘those which have been brought up 
by the cesophagus. In a few instances salivation 
has alternated with the above symptoms. 

9. One question suggests itself, viz. whether 
the augmented pancreatic secretion attends the 
acute, sub-acute, or chronic states of the disease ? 
An increased discharge of this fluid appears often 
in connection with inflammation of the gland; but 
whether it is antecedent to, coetaneous with, or 
consequent upon, the inflammation, has not been 
determined. It is not unlikely, that the most 
acute states of the disease, when the substance of 
the gland is the seat of the inflammation, are not 
attended by an augmented, but rather by a di- 
minished secretion of the pancreatic fluid. 

10. c. The complications of pancreatitis generally 
obscure, or altogether conceal, the disease of this 
viscus. Indeed, even when pancreatitis is the 
primary complaint, the inflammation may soon 
extend to the duodenum,: or to the stomach, or 
to the liver, or to the root of the mesentery, or 
even to any two of these viscera ; but probably the 
pancreas is more frequently affected consecu- 
tively of inflammation of one or other of these 
organs, than primarily. The symptoms attending 
these complications have not been satisfactorily 
observed ; but they may be inferred to consist of an 
association of many of the above symptoms (§ 7.) 
with the phenomena characterising inflammation 
of either of those viscera complicated with pan- 
creatitis. 

1l. d. The Terminations and Consequences of 
pancreatitis are, Ist. Resolution ; 2d. ‘The effu- 
sion of coagulable Jymph upon the surface of the 
organ; 3d. Suppuration; 4th. Gangrene; and 
5th. Chronic enlargement and induration. 

12, (a.) Hanrxxs supposed that a copious 
sweat or diarrhoea is critical in pancreatitis, es- 
pecially if the latter present a ropy or mucous 
character ; but facts are wanting to prove these 
points. It is, however, not unlikely that the 
complaint is resolved in the milder cases by a 
copious secretion, causing more or less diarrhoea, 
or even vomiting or PYTORIE, without the symp- 
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toms having been so prominent as to lead to the 
detection of the antecedent pancreatitis. 

13. (b.) The effusion of coagulable lymph upon 
the external surface of the pancreas, gives rise 
either to a false membrane, or to adhesion of it, 
owing to the extension of inflammation to the 
external surface of an adjoining viscus, as the 
duodenum, pylorus, stomach, liver, spleen, me- 
socolon. These adhesions vary in thickness and 
form with their situation, age, organisation, &c. 

14. (c.) Suppuration has been noticed by 
Lizvraup, Harwss, Barturz, Porrar, Mov- 
ton, Bécourr, and others; but it has been 
most accurately described by M. GENpRIN, who 
states that it generally commences with infil- 
tration of the interlobular tissue of the part of the 
organ affected. The glandular granules are soft, 
of a reddish grey colour, and diminished in size, 
although the organ is enlarged. The capsule is 
much inflamed, and sometimes thickened by the 
formation of a false membrane. At an advanced 
period of suppuration the matter is collected in 
one cavity, generally of moderate size. The pus 
is occasionally intermixed with the pancreatic 
fluid, which exhibits a clear yellowish appear- 
ance. In some cases, the abscess is so large as 
to destroy the whole substance of the organ. In 
these cases M. Genprin describes the matter as 
inodorous and creamy; but Porrat states that 
it is sometimes very offensive. 

15. Pancreatic abscess may be discharged either 
into the stomach, or into the duodenum. = It 
may pass even into the duplicature of the meso- 
colon, where it may be retained, or whence it 
may pass into the peritoneal cavity. It may 
even pass along the duct into the intestines, and 
be evacuated by stool. A case communicated 
by Dr. Haycartu to Dr. Percivan seems to 
have been of this kind. 

16. Secondary abscesses, or collections of matter 
after phlebitis, or consequent upon the absorption 
of matter in situations more or less remote, have 
been found in the pancreas in post-mortem ex- 
aminations, but not sv frequently in this viscus 
as in some others, as the liver, lungs, &c. They 
have been found chiefly after puerperal or 
uterine phlebitis, and after phlebitis consequent 
upon extirpation of the testicle. The occurrence 
of abscess in the pancreas, after extirpation of 
the testis, was first remarked by A. Perir and 
Porrat; but its actual dependence upon in- 
flammation of the veins after the operation was 
not known until more recently. 

17. The symptoms indicating suppuration of the 
pancreas have not been precisely observed ; but 
they “probably differ in few respects from those 
attending suppuration in other internal parts, 
which is usually insidious and obscure. Tf an 
abscess of considerable size should form, so as to 
occasion a tumour, the situation of it may assist 
in indicating its nature; but, if it should cause 
jaundice by pressing on the common duct, it 
might be mistaken for tumour in the liver, or for 
an overdistended gali-bladder, from occlusion of 
the common bile-duct, which latter generally 
attends enlargement or tumour of the pancreas 
of any kind. 

18. (c.) Gangrene has been very rarely ob- 
served in this organ. T'wo cases of it have been 
recorded by M. Brcourt, and one by M. Por- 
tau. In one of these, the patient had been 
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subject to occasional colicky pains, which were 
deeply seated above the umbilicus, and were 
sometimes preceded, at other times followed, by 
nausea or by diarrhceae He became emaciated, 
the pains were more acute, and the pulse rapid. 
The heat of the skin assumed an acrid or morbid 
character; the abdomen became tender; the 
urine scanty and red; and death followed a few 
days afterwards. The pancreas was found of a 
livid-red hue, very much softéned, exuding from 
its whole surface a blackish, foetid fluid, and 
ganerened almost throughout its extent. The 
stomach and duodenum were inflamed. 

19. (d.) Enlargement and Induration of the 
pancreas are probably also consequences of 
chronic inflammatory action, or irritation; or of 
prolonged excitement, followed by a change of 
the nutrition, of the organ; but more particular 
notice will be taken of these lesions in the sequel 

§ 25.) 

20. 11. The Causes of Pancreatitis are not fully 
ascertained. Many foreign writers consider the 
abuse of mercury to be the most frequent cause 
of it; and, next to mercury, HitpENBRAND views 
the use of tobacco, particularly the smoking and 
chewing of this noxious herb, as most influential. 
The immoderate use of spirituous liquors; a 
frequent recourse to purgatives; falls, blows, 
and other external injuries; and the extension 
of inflammation from adjoining organs, are pro- 
bably also causes of this disease. Pancreatitis 
may even occur sympathetically of inflammation 
of the salivary glands. M. Awnprax found the 
pancreas greatly injected in a patient who died 
of fever with enlargement of the parotids. M. 
Monorere™ refers to a case in which these glands 
were remarkably enlarged. The enlargement 
disappeared rapidly, but was followed by symp- 
toms of disease of the pancreas; and this dis- 
ease, In its turn, was superseded by inflammation 
of the testicle. The enlargement of the parotid 
again appeared, the affection of the testicle sub- 
sided ; and the application of a blister upon the 
parotid fixed the inflammation in this latter 
part, suppuration being the result. I have met 
with several cases in which inflammation, in 
a sub-acute or chronic form, seemed to exist in 
the pancreas, but chiefly in pale and debilitated 
persons, who had complained of prolonged dis- 
order of the digestive organs. Only one oppor- 
tunity, however, was afforded me of verifying the 
diagnosis by an examination after death; and in 
that case, thé pancreas was very much enlarged 
and somewhat indurated. The following case 
recorded by Dr. Scumackrerrer will illustrate 
the history of acute pancreatitis : — 

21. A female, twenty-nine years of age, con- 
tracted syphilis, for which she was treated by means 
of corrosive sublimate. Violent ptyalism took 
place, four pounds of saliva being excreted in the 
twenty-four hours. As this secretion diminished, 
diarrhoea appeared and increased. Soon after- 
wards the patient complained of anxiety and heat, 
with a fixed, obtuse, and deep-seated pain, at 
the epigastrium ; of loss of appetite, nausea, ten- 
sion of the abdomen; of great thirst and dryness 
of the throat; and rapid pulse. These symptoms 
were aggravated when the stomach was full. 
During five days, some amelioration was re- 
marked, but bilious vomiting supervened and the 
pain and diarrhoea, increased. ‘The frequency of 
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the calls to stool became remarkably great; a 
watery yellowish fluid resembling saliva being 
voided. The deep-seated pain above the umbi- 
licus prevented the patient from lying on her 
back and left side; and was increased by a full 
inspiration, Some days of relief followed, after 
which a violent increase of fever appeared, with 
areturn of the diarrhoea, an acute pain at the 
epigastrium, and cough and orthopneea. Blood- 
letting was prescribed, The following morning 
the parotids were hot and painful; the mouth 
was burning, the pulse small, and the stools were 
suppressed. Mercury, camphor, and opium 
were ordered, and leeches, blisters, &c., to the 
parotids. Towards evening, the breathing be- 
came stertorous, the anxiety extreme, the pulse 
thready and intermittent, the extremities cold, 
and the face Hippocratic. She expired in the 
night. The pancreas was found red, swollen, 
and somewhat more consistent than natural. It 
weighed eight ounces; and blood ran freely from 
it upon dividing it. The duct was dilated. The 
parotids were also inflamed. 

22. iti. The Treatment of pancreatitis differs but 
little from that of other inflammations of an acute 
and sthenic character. General or local blood- 
letting, or both, according to the state of the pulse 
and vascular system generally, and to the condition 
of the patient; warm baths, fomentations, and 
diluents ; cooling diaphoretics and sedatives, are 
the most appropriate means. If diarrhoea be 
present, it merely should be moderated, by ab- 
sorbents and opiates, or small doses of Dover’s 
powder; and the circulation determined to the 
surface of the body by promoting a copious per- 
spiration, A large blister, sinapisms, or warm 
turpentine embrocations, placed over the epi- 
gastrium, will generally alleviate the deep-seated 
pains, as well as the vomiting, when these symp- 
toms are present. If the disease appears to have 
passed into a chronic state, these external deriva- 
tives may be rendered more permanent by repe- 
tition, or by procuring a discharge 'from the 
blistered or inflamed surface; and, if indications 
of suppuration of the gland occur, the consti- 
tutional powers should be supported, and ab- 
sorption promoted by prescribing the iodide of 
potassium, and liquor potasse with sarsaparilla 
and tonic vegetable infusions or decoctions; a 
discharge from the external surface being also 
procured. The pale and anemial state of some 
patients in whom I have had reason to suspect 
the existence of inflammation of the pancreas, 
seems to contra-indicate the propriety of general, 
and even of local bloodletting, and to suggest 
very different, if not opposite means of cure; 
and in a very few instances I have prescribed 
the sulphate of iron with camphor and_ opium ; 
sulphate of quinine with camphor and hyos- 
cyamus, or conium, or extract of hops; the 
trisnitrate of bismuth with ipecacuanha and either 
of these narcotics, and similar medicines with 
marked benefit; but more or less doubt existed 
as to the exact seat and nature of the malady. 
IIT. SrrvucruraL LESIONS OF THE PANCREAS NOT 

NECESSARILY DEPENDENT ON INFLAMMATION. 

Crassir.—IV. Crass. I. Ornper (Author). 

23. The organic lesions of the pancreas, as those 
of other organs, have been chiefly referred to diseased 
nutrition, when they appear to differ from the more 
obvious consequences of inflammation. Still this 


diseased nutrition, varying as it does in characters 
form, and results, must itself depend upon some 
pre-existing morbid state or states, originating 
either in the organic nerves of the part, or in the 
capillary vessels, or in the secreting apparatus of 
the part, or in these collectively —in the vitality, 
in short, of the organ. Modern pathologists, in 
grappling with this and several other subjects 
which have long been matters of discussion, have 
had recourse to new names and terms, believing 
that they afford explanations, even if they do not 
actually constitute discoveries. But the reader 
will soon be enabled to estimate the true value 
of terms or epithets when he reflects upon their 
meaning, and their applicability to visible phe- 
nomena and changes,—to deviations from the 
healthy condition, which are never stationary or 
exactly identical with one another, but varied in 
form, character, appearances, associations, morbid 
relations and results, to an extent that precludes 
the possibility of description ; and he will readily 
detect what portion of sense and precise inform- 
ation may be concealed beneath the rubbish of 
phraseology, and the affected use of novel terms. 
Still terms and names of some kind are conven. 
tionalities that must be resorted to, in order to 
convey accurate ideas of certain morbid con- 
ditions, and their probable results; but these 
should not be multiplied beyond the necessity of 
the occasion; nor be used when generally re- 
ceived and well understood words are altogether 
applicable. 

24, 1. Atrophy or wasting of the pancreas some- 
times occurs, according to Srrsotp and Lops- 
STEIN at an advanced age. It is occasionally 
also the result of disease, either of itself or of 
adjoining organs. Dr. Lossrrrn records an in- 
stance of the pancreas being atrophied and some- 
what indurated, independently of lesion of any 
other organ. Most frequently, however, the 
wasting is connected with organic disease of the 
liver, duodenum, stomach, or of the mesenteric 
glands or consequent upon tumours developed 
in its vicinity, as scirrhous enlargement of the 
pylorus, aneurisms of the aorta, &e. Dr. 
Hurt found the pancreas wasted owing to the 
pressure caused by a scirrhous tumour in the 
mesentery. M. Guerin observed this lesion 
produced by a similar cause; Morcacni by a 
tumour in the liver; M. Bersaup by aneurism 
in the aorta; and M. Monniere by scirrhous 
pylorus. In this last case, it is supposed that the 
atrophy of the pancreas is the result rather of inter- 
rupted or diminished function, owing to the small 
quantity of chyme passed into the duodenum, - 
than of any pressure produced by the thickened 
pylorus. M. Darcy has adduced a case of 
rabies, in which the pancreas was remarkably 
small. In a case recorded by Dr. Wotr of a 
person who had complained of nausea, vomitings 
of bilious and mucous fluids, of a burning sensa~ 
tion along the cesophagus, of alternations of 
constipation and diarrhoea, and ultimately of ex- 
cessive emaciation, the pancreas was found very 
small, indurated, of a greyish colour; its arteries 
being ossified, and its duct obstructed. 

25. ii. Hypertrophy or enlargement is the most 
frequent lesion observed in the pancreas; but it 
is rarely seen without some change in the struc- 
ture of the organ. Chronic inflammatory action, 
and the consequent deposition of albuminous 
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lymph in the areolar or cellular tissue, especially 
the interlobular tissue, this lymph having become 
more dense by the absorption of its more fluid 
parts, and ultimately partially organised, are 
probably the changes constituting a large pro- 
portion of the cases of enlargement of this organ, 
and these in a more advanced and indurated 
state, have not unlikely been mistaken for, and de- 
scribed as, scirrhus of the organ, by several writers 
who have recorded instances of scirrhous tumour in 
this situation. It is even not improbable, that 
obstruction of the pancreatic duct may be fol- 
lowed by a form of enlargement which has not 
been accurately described. An out-patient of 
the South London Dispensary, under my care, 
in June, 1821, had complained of fever, pain 
below the epigastrium, of nausea, vomilings, 
thirst, emaciation, &c. She was pale, debilitated, 
and ultimately deeply jaundiced. A manifest 
tumour was detected in the lower part of the 
epigastrium. The body was examined after 
death by myself and Mr. Bryant, my colleague. 
The gall-bladder was distended by thick black 
bile, the common and pancreatic ducts were en- 
tirely obliterated by a remarkably enlarged and 
indurated pancreas. Upon examining the struc- 
ture of this organ more minutely, it seemed as if 
the glandular structure was more dense than 
natural; the connecting cellular tissue was in- 
filtrated with albuminous lymph, which had be- 
come condensed by the absorption of its more 
fluid parts, and the ramifications of the ducts 
were dilated and filled with the albuminous and 
more consistent constituents of the pancreatic se- 
cretion, the more watery portion having appa- 
rently been absorbed. 

26. It is not unlikely that these more simple 
changes, giving rise to enlargement of the organ, 
whether consequent upon chronic inflammation or 
upon obstruction to the discharge of the pancreatic 
fluid, may be followed by other important changes, 
several of those about to be noticed actually ori- 
ginating in these. ‘The infiltration of an albu- 
minous fluid or lymph into the connecting cellular 
tissue ; the subsequent organisation, partially or 
fully, of this, and the growth of it afterwards as 
the organisation of it becomes more perfect; the 
changes produced by it from pressure or otherwise, 
upon the natural structure and secreting appa- 
ratus; and the alterations of organic nervous in- 
fluence, of vascular action and nutrition, of which 
the organ is subsequently the seat, may reasonably 
be viewed as not altogether an insufficient ex- 
planation of several of the changes and trans- 
formations observed in this and other glandular 
structures. Several interesting cases and notices 
of enlargement of the pancreas have been recorded 
by Sewatt, Crampton, Grercory, ABERCROMBIE, 
Bécourr, Beprncriecp, and others referred to in 
the Bibliography. 

27. ili. Softening of the pancreas, as well as en- 
largement, may result from acute inflammation ; 
but it has been observed chiefly in scorbutic and 
scrofulous persons. M. Porrat found this organ 
remarkably softened, without being either reddened 
or enlarged, in two children who died in measles. 
This change has been also remarked in fatal cases 
of confluent small pox, and of malignant scarlet 
fever. Ihave observed it in malignant remittent 
fever and in scurvy, but only in common with 
softening of seyeral other organs, as the spleen, 


&e. Iam not aware of any instance having been 
recorded of hemorrhage into the substance of the 
pancreas, independently of wounds or rupture of 
the organ. 

28. iv. Induration of the pancreas may exist 
independently of scirrhosity, and it is extremely 
doubtful whether or not simple induration is the 
commencement of scirrhus, as supposed by some 
writers. Some degree of induration sometimes 
exists with hypertrophy ; but, in simple induration 
of the glandular granules of the organ, increased 
bulk is rarely observed, the connecting cellular 
tissue being neither thickened nor indurated, as 
in cases minutely described by MM. Monpirrx 
and Bécourr, in which the granules only were 
remarkably indurated, the connecting cellular 
tissue being sound. ‘The subject of one of these 
cases died of chronic duodenitis. In incipient 
scirrhus a portion only of the organ is affected, 
and the cellular tissue is either primarily attacked 
or early implicated. Although simple induration 
of the pancreas is thus independent of, yet it is 
sometimes associated with hypertrophy, as in the 
case already noticed, and in another which was 
more recently observed, in neither of which nor 
in the two cases described by Dr. Srwatu, did 
the disease present a scirrhous character. 

29. v. Cartilaginous induration or transformation 
of the pancreas was met with by Morcaeny, 
Awnpry and Liniensarn, who have described the 
organ as somewhat enlarged, its surface irregular, 
and its substance of a cartilaginous consistence. 
This change was found in persons who long expe- 
rienced nausea, vomitings, thirst, pain at the epi- 
gastrium, costiveness, &c., and was probably the 
remote consequence of chronic inflammation. 

30. vi. Coneretions similar to those found in 
the salivary glands and ducts, have been met with 
in the pancreas in rare cases, These are either 
small and numerous, or few and large. In some 
instances, they are found apparently in the sub- 
stance of the organ, but probably formed in the 
ramifications of the ducts; but more frequently 
they are lodged in the excretory duct. GRAEFFE 
found seven of the size of peas in the right portion 
of the gland. Gatreaxr found about twenty con- 
tained in a cavity the size of a hen’s egg, in the 
head of the viscus. Porrai met with a dozen, 
some of which were as large asa nut. The gland 
was greatly enlarged, and the duct much dilated. 
The concretions were rounded, whitish, and when 
reduced to a powder, were dissolved by boiling 
water. They had an insipid taste. Merxiin 
found a concretion as large as an almond; and 
Mecxer states that he has seen the organ changed 
to an almost tophaceous mass. Those commonly 
found in the excretory duct are often large, about 
the size of a nut, and composed of the carbonate 
or phosphate of lime. They are generally whitish, 
and their surfaces irregular. By obstructing the 
duct, they occasion swelling and enlargement of 
the gland. The salivary secretion continuing for 
a time after the obstruction, the ramifications of 
the obstructed duct are distended by this fluid, 
which becomes inspissated by absorption of the 
watery parts of it, and thus a form of enlargement 
already noticed (§ 25.), is produced. 

31. vil. Tubercular formations have been seen in 
the pancreas by several modern pathologists, and 
have been fully described by NasszE, Bovitiavup, 
Reynavp, Miriviz, Harrezs, and Bécourt. They 
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appear to have been attended by hectic fever, 
emaciation, occasional salivation and diarrhea, 
and by pain at the epigastrium or a little below it ; 
and to have existed chiefly in the first and second 
stages of developement. 

32. vill. Transformation of the pancreas into a 
fatty substance, has been observed by MM. Dv- 
PUYTREN, LogstErn, and Brcourr. This lesion 
is different from, and should not be confounded 
with, an accumulation of fat in the cellular tissue 
uniting the lobes and lobules. The change may 
affect either a part or the whole of the organ, as 
in the cases observed by the writers just cited. 


-The symptoms remarked in those cases were a 


sense of oppression at the epigastrium, pain be- 
tween the umbilicus and pit of the stomach, 
constant cardialgia, salivation, and jaundice. 

33. ix. Cysts have been found in this organ by 
Morcaent, and M. Becourr has described a pre- 
paration in the museum of the medical school at 
Strasburg, of a cyst of a very large size in the 
body of the viscus. 

34. x. Scirrhus and carcinoma of the pancreas 
have been observed by most of the writers referred 
to in the Bibliography; but many of the cases 
adduced as scirrhus have been more correctly 
instances of enlargement with induration. True 
scirrhus generally affects, or commences in, a 
part only of the organ ; but it may extend to the 
whole. This malady appears to attack the 
pancreas primarily in a large proportion of cases, 
as it alone has been found affected ; although, in 
others, it has also been found in other parts. In 
a few cases the pancreas only is diseased; but 
in the great majority, lesions of some kind — non- 
malignant or malignant —slight or extensive — 
are also observed in other, most frequently in 
adjoining organs, particularly the duodenum, the 
stomach, the pylorus, the liver, the spleen, the me- 
sentery, the adjoining or connected ducts, blood- 
vessels, &c., or any two or more of these or other 
viscera. Scirrhus of the pancreas may exist 
without any increase of size. Most frequently, 
however, the bulk of the organ is more or less, 
or even very remarkably enlarged. The scir- 
rhous pancreas sometimes adheres to one or more 
adjoining organs or parts; most frequently when 
the scirrhus has gone on to ulceration—a_ result 
not frequently remarked, probably owing to the 
circumstance of scirrhus, and the lesions asso- 
ciated with it in other organs usually terminating 
fatally before ulceration commences. Cases, 
however, of open cancer of the pancreas have 
been recorded by Hasxnorurt, Bertneav, 
Marruris, Masitte, Van Dorveren, Lermi- 
NIER, Porrat, and Vipat. Scirrhous enlarge- 
ment of the pancreas is generally attended by 
very obstinate vomiting, particularly when the 
pylorus or duodenum is much pressed upon, or 
constricted by it; and by acute pain in the back. 
Instances not only of constriction of these and of 
the common bile-duct, causing deep jaundice, 
but also of. compression of the aorta, by this 
lesion of the pancreas, have been recorded by 
Raun, Porta, Sarmapg, and Brirre ve Bots- 
mont. The compression and constriction of the 
aorta may even occasion aneurismal dilatation 
above the seat of constriction, as seen by Portar 
and SaALMADE. 

35. xi, Fungo-Hematoid disease has been found 
in the: pancreas in three cases by Dr. Azer. 


cromBI®, and in single instances by Dr. Bricur 
and others. I found this lesion in the pancreas 
of a boy about fourteen years of age. Several 
other organs were also the seat of this malady. 

36. xi. Melunosis has been found in a few 
cases: but this disease has not been accurately 
observed and described, as it affects the pancreas. 

37. xill. The symptoms of organic lesions of 
the pancreas are often very obscure: and al- 
though it may be inferred, from the grouping 
of morbid phenomena, that the pancreas is 
the seat of disease, the exact nature of that 
disease, or the extent of lesion of other organs 
ussociated with it, can rarely be recognised 
during life. The symptoms which are most fre- 
quently observed, although not constantly, are 
cardialgia, nausea, vomiting, and other disorders 
of the stomach; pain at the lower part of the 
epigastrium ; tumour in the same situation ; sali- 
vation ; diarrhoea, or constipation ; emaciation ; 
and jaundice. 

38. (a.) Cardiulgia and other symptoms of se- 
vere indigestion had been early remarked in all the 
cases of organic lesion of the pancreas which I 
have had an opportunity of observing. The 
appetite at this early period was not usually im- 
paired. It was even increased, in some cases. 
Thirst was often complained of at an early stage, 
but not so much as in the acute state of disease. 
To these symptoms generally succeeded nausea 
or vomiting, either occasionally or at intervals. 
At first, only eructations of a ropy fluid occurred ; 
but subsequently vomitings, two or three hours 
after a meal, supervened. As the disease pro- 
ceeded to a fatal issue, the vomiting was more 
frequent and obstinate. 

39. (b.) Pain, deep-seated in the lower part of 
the epigastrium, with a sense of heat, was also 
an early symptom, and was most complained of 
when the stomach was empty. It was aggra- 
vated at intervals, especially by flatulence, which 
frequently attended it, and was ‘relieved for a 
time by eructations, which sometimes were at- 
tended by a discharge of a ropy fluid, sometimes 
insipid, at others acid. The pain usually ex- 
tended to the spine, and to either hypochondrium. 
It seems to have been most severe in the can- 
cerous cases, as in that described by M. Anprat, 
in which it was very acute, and seated chiefly in 
the back, whence it irradiated to the chest and 
abdomen. In some instances, as observed by 
Dr. Srwatt and others, it was increased by the 
vertical position, the patient generally bending 
forward to obtain relief. In order to ascertain 
the exact seat of pain, and to distinguish between 
disease of the pancreas and that of the pylorus, 
the epigastrium should be examined or pressed 
upon at the same time that the left hand presses 
firmly against the back. When the pylorus is 
affected the pain is felt more superficially, chiefly 
to the right of the epigastrium, is more aggravated 
by pressure than in disease of the pancreas, and 
is more relieved by vomiting; but disease - of 
both parts is often associated. 

40. (c.) Tumefaction between the pit of the 
stomach and the umbilicus was found deep-seated, 
in the more emaciated subjects, when there was 
considerable enlargement of the organ. The 
tumour was generally, at first, very difficult to 
detect. When this is the case, the examination 
should be made in the manner just now directed. 


10 


‘In some instances, in addition to a tumour, there 
was a feeling of weight in the back, with a sense 
of pulsation, which was perceived externally, or 
felt by the hand placed on the epigastrium. 

41. (d.) Salivation occurs in both acute and 
chronic diseases of the pancreas, and in both the 
early and late stages of the latter. J.P. Frank 
saw a case in the last stage of emaciation from 
seirrhus of this organ, in which six pints of saliva 
were discharged daily. Similar, but not so remark- 
able instances, have been recorded by others. Sa- 
livation is one of the most frequent symptoms: It 
was sometimes followed and relieved by vomit- 
ings; and it was also often superseded by diar- 
-rhoea, in the cases which I have seen. 

42. (e.) Constipation and diarrhea are gene- 
rally present at certain stages of organic lesion of 
this organ. They often alternate ; but constipation 
‘is commonly observed at an early period, and is 
obstinate. Diarrhoea presents unusual charac- 
ters, the stools being frothy and ropy. Dr. Bricur 
‘has directed attention to a very remarkable state 
of the evacuations when scirrhus or other disease 
of the pancreas is associated with ulceration, or 
other lesions of the duodenum. In several cases 
‘of this complication, the stools contained much 
‘semi-fluid, fatty or oily matter, which was of a 
fetid odour, and somewhat resembled adipocere. 

43. (f.) Emaciation and Anemia, the former 
especially, always attend the advanced stages of 
chronic alterations of the pancreas. Dr. Prem- 
BERTON considered that emaciation is more ex- 
treme in these, than in any other malady. The 
anemia is also remarkable, and is obviously 
owing to the impaired chylification resulting from 
the disease of this organ. 

44, (g.) Jaundice is a frequent symptom, par- 
ticularly where the head or the whole of the organ 
is enlarged. ‘The pressure on the ducts is often 
also attended by great distension above the seat 
of pressure and accumulation of bile in them and 
in the gall-bladder. In these cases, the tumour 
caused by the distended gall-bladder may be 
distinguished from that caused by the diseased 
pancreas, by the more superficial position of the 
former. 

45. xiv. The Treatment of chronic maladies of 
the Pancreas is very generally inefficacious. Horr- 
MANN placed more reliance on diet than on medi- 
cine for these diseases. Prmperton entertained 
a similar opinion, and recommended a vegetable 
and milk diet for them. Still there is reason to 
believe that, in an early stage and when not malig- 
nant, they may be influenced by medical treatment ; 
more especially by local bloodletting, by diapho- 
retics, by cooling or saline purgatives when the 
bowels are costive, and by absorbents and an- 
tacids, with ipecacuanha and opiates, or with 
Dover’s powder, when the bowels are relaxed. 
Bloodletting can be ventured on only at an early 
period of the malady, and even then it should be 
local. The anemia attending an advanced period 
of these lesions forbid a recourse to it subsequently. 
Besides determining to the surface of the body by 
diaphoretics, by warm or vapour baths, and by 
ipecacuanha with opium or other narcotics, blisters 
may be applied over the epigastrium, or in the 
vicinity, and a discharge procured from them for 
a considerable time, or an issue may be formed. 
If there be any evidence of deep-seated tumour, 
‘the iodide of potassium may be prescribed with 
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liquor potasse and conium, or with other medi- 
cines, according to the peculiarities of the case ; 
an external drain or purulent discharge being pro- 
cured in any way that may be least unpleasant. 

46. When the disease is attended by vomitings, 
opiates, creasote, the hydrocyanie acid, and small 
doses of calcined magnesia, with a few drops of 
laudanum in mint water, may be severally pre- 
scribed. Dr.Canter recommends a drachm of 
the tincture of senna, with five minims of laudanum, 
in an aromatic fluid; or small doses of calumba, 
soda, rhubarb, and capsicum, conjoined in the 
form of powder.— Mercurials ought not to be 
employed ; and drastic purgatives are generally 
injurious. When the bowels are confined, ene- 
mata are preferable to purgatives, unless those of 
a mild kind, taken by the mouth. 

47. If the disease be inferred to be of a scirrhous 
nature, the remedies just enumerated, with conium, 
the iodide of potassium in small doses, and liquor 
potasse or the liquor hydriodatis hydrargyri et 
arsenici with tinct. opii, may be tried; and un- 
pleasant symptoms should be alleviated as they 
appear. In the more chronic cases, the deob- 
struent and alkaline mineral waters may be taken, 
and subsequently those which contain iron alon 
with deobstruent salts. The diet should be light, 
nutritious, and after short intervals, but in small 
quantities. When an external drain or discharge 
is continued for a long time, the diet should be 
more nutritious than in other circumstances; and 
wine in moderate quantity may be allowed, ac- 
cording to the state of the case. Change of air, 
sea air, and gentle exercise in a dry atmosphere, are 
generally beneficial, especially when aided by the 
use of deobstruent and chalybeate mineral waters. 
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PARALYSIS —Varrettes anp Srares or. 


fig. Strasb. 1830.—Carter, Cyclop. of Pract. Med. vol. iii. 
p. 237.— Jolly, Dict. de Med. et Chirurg. Prat. t. xii. — 
W. Lawrence, in- Trans. of Medical and Chirurg. So- 
ciety of Lond. vol. xvi. p. 367.— R. Bright, in ibid. vol. 
xviil. p.1.—J. J. Bigsby, in Edin. Med. and Surg. 
Journ. vol. xliv. p. 85.—Wolf, in Gazette Médicale, t. v. 
p. 42. 1887.—W. Thomson, in Library of Medicine, vol. iv. 
p. 200.—J. 7’. Mondiére, Recherches pour servir a 1’His- 
toire Pathol. du Pancreas, in Archives Génér. de Méd. 
2d ser. t. xi. p. 36. 265., t. xii. p. 133. 


PARALYSIS. —Synon. Tapdavois (resolutio, 
dissolutio), mdpeots ; —Resolutio nervorum, Cel- 
sus;—Paralysis, Pliny, et Auct. Recent. ;— 
Carus paralysis, Good ; — Paralysie, Fr. ;— 
Liéhmung, Germ. ;— Paralisia, Ital. ;— Palsy. 

Crasstr.— IV. Crass.— III. Orver (Author 
in Preface). See also ArorLexy. 

1. Nosotocicat Derin.—A diminution or loss of 
motion, or of sensibility, or of both motion and sen- 
sibility, in one or more parts of the body. 

2. Parnorocicat Derin.— Disease generally or- 
ganic, either of the cerebro-spinal axis and ramifica- 
tions, or of adjoining parts implicating these, so as 
to impair or altogether to abolish motion or sensation, 
or both, in a part, or more extensively throughout 
the frame. 

3. Paratysrs presents itself in several forms 
and states, according as the sensibility or the power 
of motion, or both, may be affected ; and according 
to the degree and the extent of the affection. It 
varies thus in grade, character, and extent, from 
the numbness or weakness of a single joint or 
finger, to a complete apoplexy, in which the sen- 
sation and motion of the whole body is abolished. 
These circumstances have led to the use of various 
terms, as respects the form and extent of the dis- 
ease, that may briefly be noticed. As regards 
the form or character of the malady, when either 
motion or sensation is entirely lost, the paralysis 
is complete as respects that function ; if either be 
impaired only, or not altogether lost, the disease 
is incomplete. If only one function is affected, the 
paralysis is imperfect ; if both sensation and motion 
are lost, the disease is perfect, as suggested by 
Dr. Bennerr. Thus palsy may be not only 
complete or incomplete, perfect or imperfect ; or 
both complete and perfect, or incomplete and im- 
perfect ; but it may even be complete as respects 
either function, and yet imperfect, inasmuch as 
one only is lost ; or it may be incomplete and yet 
perfect as regards the affection of both functions. 

4, Palsy has been divided, as respects its extent, 
into partial and general; the former has been 
further divided into hemiplegia, when one side or 
lateral half of the body is affected ; paraplegia, 
when the inferior half is attacked ; and local when 
a smaller portion of the frame is affected. It has, 
moreover, been called idiopathic and symptomatic ; 
but those who have thus divided it have not 
pointed out in what its idiopathic nature consists. 
Palsy is generally, if not universally, a symp- 
tomatic malady, inasmuch as it depends upon 
lesion of the central nervous masses, or of the 
principal nervous trunks or chords, or of parts 
implicating them; as it is rarely owing to an 
affection of the parts themselves which betray the 
disorder, unless in a few instances of palsy from 
cold or from some agents directly influencing 
these parts. 

5. Paralysis has been termed continued or in- 
termittent, fixed or moveable, according as it pre- 
sents these characters, It has likewise been called 
plethoric, serous, bilious, febrile, &c., according to 


ll 
its presumed cause, or to these states of concomi- 
tant disorder. Its origin in certain metallic and 
vegetable poisons has also been used, and with 
true practical advantage, to distinguish those in- 
stances which are thus produced. ‘To these forms 
and characters of the malady attentior will be 
directed in the sequel, as well to the complica- 
tions presented by them in practice. In describing 
the several states and forms of paralysis, loss of 
sensation will be first considered, and afterwards 
the several forms of loss of motion. 

I. Varieties anp States or Patsy. 

6. 1. Paratysis or Sensatron. — Loss of Sen- 
sibility. — A particular sense, or the feeling of a 
limited, or even of the greater, part of the body, 
may be impaired or altogether lost —the palsy of 
sensation may be incomplete or complete in the part 
affected ; the affection being either limited or so 
extended as to be almost general. — Under the 
head of local, limited or partial loss of sensation, 
may be comprised incomplete and complete palsy 
of the several senses, although some of- these 
affections of sense are treated of in separate 
articles. 

7. A. Loss of Smell— Anosmia, is commonly a 
symptom of some disease, as a catarrh, &c. It is 
rarely observed as a simple affection unless it be 
caused by the abuse of stimulants or of irritants, 
as of snuff, &e. Dr. Topp and Dr. Goon mention 


instances of this having been a congenital affection. 


It often attends coryza, ozena, nasal polypi, dis- 
eases of the spongy bones, &c.; and it is some- 
times caused by external injuries; by prolonged 
irritation or ulceration of the Schneiderian mem- 
brane; and by diseases of, or tumours pressing 
upon, the olfactory nerves. M. Serres states that 
disease of the roots of these nerves, and more par- 
ticularly of the external root, is not an infrequent 
cause of defect or loss of this sense. 

8. B. Loss of Taste — Ageustia, sometimes also 
attends other diseases. It occasionally accompa- 
nies palsy of the tongue, or of the muscles of the 
face. It is frequently observed in continued and 
exanthematous fevers; and isin them, as well as 
in some other acute diseases, partially caused by 
the fur and viscid mucus covering the tongue and 
adjoining parts, that prevents the sapid body from 
coming into close contact with the nerves of taste. 
It may be produced also by the use of tobacco, 
especially by chewing it, or by other acrid sub- 
stances. It has even arisen from want of exercise 
of the nerve of taste, as in a case detailed by 
Dr. Rossrys (Lond. Med. Gazette, vol. x. p.175.), 
in which, owing to an unsound tooth, substances 
were usually taken and masticated in one side of - 
the mouth, without being brought in contact with 
the side on which the diseased tooth was situated. 
After the tooth was removed, it was found that 
taste in that side of the mouth was impaired. A 
slight degree of ageustia often is associated with loss 
of smell in severe catarrhs and coryza; and it is 
then owing chiefly to the state of the nerves of 
smell and taste. Marked impairment, however, 
of the former sense often also slightly impairs the 
latter. Defect or loss of sight and loss of hearing 
are fully discussed in the articles Amavurosis and 
Hearinc. 

9, C. Defect or loss of Feeling.— Absence of 
the Sense of Touch. —— Anesthesia. — Insensibility 
of a part, or of the general Surface of the Body.— 
Incomplete or complete Joss of the sensibility of a 
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part sometimes occurs alone or independently of 
any other form of palsy ; but it more frequently 
precedes or attends loss of motion, generally of the 
same part—in rare cases of another or opposite part. 
It very rarely follows paralysis of motion. It more 
commonly precedes loss of motion of the lower 
than of the upper extremities ; but paralysis of mo- 
tion is often unattended by loss of sensibility. 

10. a. The access of anesthesia is often sudden 
and without any premonition. Sometimes it 1s 
characterised by a perversion, rather than by an 
absence of feeling ; the sensation of fine sand, or 
of some intermediate substance between the skin 
and the object touching it, being for some time 
present, before feeling is lost. In other cases, 
formications, slight tinglings, and incorrect reports 
furnished by the sense of touch, precedes for a 
short time more or less complete numbness. 

11. The loss of sensibility may be very partial 
in any part of the surface. It may exist In one or 
more fingers only ; and in this partial state may 
have been congenital, or have occurred soon after 
birth. Partial anesthesia is observed most fre- 
quently in one limb, or in one half of the body, or 
in one side of the face. In this latter situation, 
when any substance is put between the lips, the 
sensation of its being broken is occasioned. 
Anesthesia of the surface has been observed by 
M. Anprat in a number of round spots, the sur- 
rounding skin being quite sensitive. When loss of 
sensibility of any of the extremities is considerable, 
muscular motion of the same extremity is generally 
more or less impaired. In many cases, however, 
the defect of the muscular power of the part is 
caused by the want of report between sensation 
and voluntary action; for in holding an object in 
a hand which is deprived of sensibility, it is readily 
dropped if the eyes are not fixed on it: — the sen- 
sation of its presence not being conveyed by the 
nerves of feeling in the part, the act of volition is 
either imperfectly excited, or is not excited at all. 
In some such cases, also, it is probable, that 
volition is not transmitted in sufficient force to the 
muscles to produce prolonged or energetic action. 
In the familiar instance of numbness from pressure 
on one of the lower extremities, it will be found 
that the limb will not support the weight of the 
body unless volition be strongly exerted. 

12. 6. It is rare to find the sensibility of a part 
completely lost, so that it is insensible to the severest 
kinds of injury, as to fractures, burns, &c. Cases, 
however, of this kind have been adduced by 
Yettowtry, Goop, Eariz, Brovcuron, and 
others. It is also rarely observed to be wni- 
versal ; although it sometimes commences partially 
and extends gradually and generally, until nearly 
all the surface of the body is implicated. The 
more extended forms of partial anesthesia gene- 
rally appear in one half of the body — hemiplegic 
anesthesia — and is limited with precision by the 
median line, or in the lower or upper extremities. 
In these forms it is most frequently followed by, 
or associated with, loss of motion of the same 
part. Cases, however, sometimes occur of com- 
plete anesthesia, of one side existing without 
palsy of motion, or with very slight local palsy. 
In some cases of this kind recorded by Mr. 
Broveuron there was slight impediment only of 
speech. In the cases of hemiplegic anesthesia 
which I have seen, the temperature of the surface 
was below that of the sound side, whilst in hemi- 
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plegia with loss of motion only, the temperature 
was somewhat higher than that of the opposite side. 

13. c. The duration of anesthesiais very indeter- 
minate, and depends much upon the remote causes, 
upon the pathological conditions producing the 
affection, and upon the treatment. The affection 
may continue but a short time, as in cases of con- 
cussion, or of temporary pressure on a nerve. It 
may be very protracted, and terminate only with 
life. The sensibility may be restored unexpect- 
edly, and sometimes even suddenly. When the 
anesthesia is associated with loss of motion, it is 
generally protracted, although it is often removed, 
whilst the palsy of motion continues, or is but 
little relieved. 

14. d. The pathelogical changes producing anesthe- 
sia are not always obvious: they have even been 
incorrectly assigned; and it is doubtful whether 
certain of the localities, which are at the present 
day supposed to be especially and solely concerned 
in the propagation of sensation, are really thus 
exclusively employed. The alteration producing 
anesthesia may exist in the brain, in the spinal 
chord, or in the nerves themselves; but, although 
the posterior roots of the spinal nerves appear to 
be more especially concerned in the function of 
sensation, it has not been fully shown that the 
posterior columns of the spinal chord are the ap- 
propriated channels for the transmission of sensa- 
tion. Numerous Gases are recorded, in which the 
posterior columns have been disorganised, or even 
the whole chord pressed upon, softened, or other- 
Gis disorganised, and yet the sensibility has either 

een unimpaired or even increased. Some of these 
cases have been referred to by M. Oxttvrer, and 
others have been lately published in recent trans- 
actions of societies and periodical works. To these 
a more particular reference will be made in the 
sequel. I may here, however, briefly remark, that 
anesthesia has followed causes affecting chiefly 
the surface of the body, as the prolonged influ- 
ence, or excessive degree of cold. It has been 
likewise produced by torpid or interrupted circu- 
lation of blood in the part. It is sometimes a 
symptom in hysteria and hypochondriasis, in all 
which cases it is usually partial or limited as to 
extent ; and it has occurred in the puerperal states. 
It has also appeared in connection with certain 
epidemics affecting the system generally, and the 
cutaneous surface and extremities more particu- 
larly, as that which prevailed during the summer 
and autumn of 1828 in Paris, —a circumstance 
calculated to support the view of the pathology of 
anesthesia which I shall have to state hereafter. 

15. ii. Paratysis or Morton. —A. The more 
local and partial states of Palsyw—Under this head 
are comprised those varieties of the disease which 
affect a part only of the body. ‘They are divided, 
as already noticed, into— Ist. Local paralysis ; — 
2d. Hemiplegia ;— and 3d. Paraplegia. 

16. A. Local paralysis implies loss of motion, or 
of sensibility, or of both, in some part only of the 
body, and to a small extent. Although some- 
times a permanent state of the disease, it is more 
frequently the commencement of a more extended 
malady, 

17. a. Paralysis of motion of particular mus- 
cles and parts is not infrequent, occasioning affec- 
tions, to which certain names have been applied 
according to their seats. — Strabismus is often 
caused by palsy of one or more muscles of the 
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eyeball, although not by thisin all cases.—Pitosis, 
or falling of the upper eyelid, often arises from an 
atonic or paralytic state of the levator palpebre 
superioris, owing to some alteration implicating 
the nerve which supplies it ; although it may arise 
also from a spasmodic action of the orbicularis 
palpebrarum. A slight examination, or the de- 
gree of resistance opposed to raising the eyelid, 
will immediately show the nature of the affection. 
Ptosis from local palsy is often associated with 
squinting, showing that the third pair of nerves is 
palsied. It is always a serious affection, particu- 
larly when thus associated ; and is often indicative 
of cerebral disease, being frequently a precursor 
of hemiplegia or even of apoplexy. Itis a com- 
mon and most unfavourable symptom of the ad- 
vanced stages of diseases of the brain in children. 
It is, however, sometimes caused by a tumour 
pressing upon the nerves in some part of their 
course. 

18. b. Lagophthalmia, or gaping of the eyelid, 
the eye being generally open orimperfectly closed, 
sometimes proceeds from paralysis of the orbicu- 
laris palpebrarum, owing to disease of, or impli- 
cating the portio dura, When this is the case, 
the affection is associated with a state of partial 
palsy about to be noticed. 

19. c. Palsy of the muscles of the face is not in- 
frequent, and is generally caused by pressure, 
injury or disease of the portio dura, and fifth pair 
of nerves. If loss of motion is complete, the 
portio dura and motor branches of the fifth pair 
are affected ; if sensibility also be abolished, then 
the sensitive part of this nerve is implicated. 
Where the portio dwra only is paralysed, there is 
little evidence of palsy until the muscles supplied 
by this nerve are called into action. As long as 
the patient neither speaks nor smiles the coun- 
tenance presents nothing remarkable; and the 
sensibility of the face is unimpaired. But when 
laughing, coughing, sneezing, crying, or any of 
the actions of excited respiration are produced, 
the deformity of the countenance is apparent. 
The mouth is drawn to the sound side; the de- 
rangement of the features being remarkable in 
proportion to the intensity of the respiratory act. 
The affected cheek remains motionless, while the 
other is thrown into unusual action, is flaccid or 
swells out at the moment of expiration, or when 
the patient attempts to pronounce a word with 
emphasis, and appears broader and more promi- 
nent than the sound one, which is more contracted 
or wrinkled. The muscles moving the jaws and 
used in mastication, which are supplied by the 
motor portion of the fifth, still perform their func- 
tions. Owing to the palsy of the lips on the 
affected side, the labial consonants are imperfectly 
articulated ; and saliva, or even aliments some- 
times escape from the palsied side of the mouth, 
The patient is unable to spit out his saliva, or to 
blow fully, or to snuff up with the nostril of the 
affected side. Lagophthalmia generally accom- 
panies this state of the disease, the eye appearing 
more prominent, and, being exposed to constant 
irritation, generally becomes inflamed. In pro- 
tracted cases the muscles are wasted ; and hence 
the face acquires a peculiar expression. 

20. Palsy of the portio dura may be occasioned 
by severe or protracted cold, or currents of air, 
giving rise to what was usually termed a blight: 
but it is probably more frequently caused by an 
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inflamed or enlarged state of the parotid gland 
or a tumour in the vicinity of the stylo-mastoid 
foramen, or inflammation or abscess of the internal 
ear, or by disease of the petrous portion of the 
temporal bone, or by a tumour or abscess com- 
pressing the nerve at its entrance into the internal 
auditory foramen ; by disease of the brain at the 
origin of the nerve; or by ulceration implicating 
the nerve in some part of its course; or lastly by 
a wound or injury of the nerve. 

21. When the motor portion of the fifth pair of 
nerves only is palsied, there is generally slight 
loss of sensibility of the parts supplied by this 
nerve ; but the motions of the jaw on the affected 
side are impaired. Mastication is impeded, and 
is not performed on that side, owing to the palsy 
of the muscles which convey the morsel to the 
operation of the teeth, and to the lost action of 
the masseter and temporal muscles. There are 
still, however, command over the countenance, 
little or no distortion of the features, and no loss 
of expression. ‘The jaw is in some cases a little 
depressed ; but this disappears when the patient 
smiles or laughs, a circumstance distinguishing 
this variety of palsy from that caused by disease 
‘implicating the portio dura. ‘This state of disease 
may exist alone; but it is commonly associated 
with loss of sensibility (§10.et seq.), and is usually 
further complicated with hemiplegia. The disease 
of the motor portion of the fifth pair may be 
seated in the course of the nerve, or in or near 
the origin of it in the brain. 

22. As Dr. Bennerr has very justly remarked, 
it is rare that the lesions are confined to the fifth 
or to the seventh pair of nerves. In general the 
symptoms of disease of the one and the other are 
conjoined ; although they seldom indicate an equal 
affection of both nerves. Commonly the disease 
appears first in the one, and then in the other; 
and, when the-muscles on which the nerves first 
affected ramify are completely paralysed, the 
muscles supplied by the second are partially 
affected. In some of these cases, also, the para- 
lysis is accompanied with neuralgia of a very 
acute description. Palsy of either of these nerves 
is very rarely met with in both sides in the same 
case. Dr. Anercromsre met with an instance of 
palsy of the fifth pair on one side of the face, and 
of the portio dura on the other occasioned by a 
tubercle in the brain. 

23. d. Palsy of particular muscles or of a single 
limb is not uncommon. Temporary palsy is not 
infrequently produced in these by casual pressure 
of the nerves supplying them. It may arise also 
from overstraining the nerves, or the muscles 
themselves, by over-exertion, as by lifting very 
heavy weights. Dr. Heaty has described in- 
stances of palsy of the hand and forearm owing 
to pressure caused by the head resting on the 
arm when asleep, which could be removed only 
by electricity; and Dr. Darwe tt has ascribed 
the palsy consequent upon over-exertion to the 
injury done to, or overstraining of, the nerves 
supplying the affected muscles. 

24, Palsy of a single limb is not infrequent in 
children, It is often congenital ; and the upper 
are more liable to it than the lower limbs. It is 
sometimes owing to congenital disease or deficiency 
of the brain; but, when it takes place subsequently 
to birth, it has been imputed to a loaded state of 
the bowels, or to disorder of the stomach ; but 
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disease of the brain or spinal chord is probably | over the base of the tongue. The tongue could 
more immediately than those connected with its | not be protruded, and indeed was incapable of 


occurrence. Some of these cases grow up, and 
present the limb of a child joined to the body of 
an adult, I have met with several instances of 
this occurrence, —one in a physician, another in 
a medical student; both being characterised by 
remarkable irritability of temper. An upper ex- 
tremity, which contrasted remarkably in size with 
the sound limb, was affected in both these cases. 

25. Palsy of a part or of the whole of one limb, 
is very generally the commencement of a more 
extended malady; and instances are sometimes 
met with where only a few of the muscles of an 
extremity are affected ; these being, according to 
Sir C. Betz, muscles naturally combined in ac- 
tion, although supplied with different nerves and 
different blood-vessels. Sometimes al] the extensor 
muscles lose their power, while the flexors preserve 
it. In rare instances, also, as in the case of a 
lady lately under my care, the motions necessary 
for writing, or for any fine work, were completely 
lost, whilst the arm could be moved as strongly 
asever. It has been supposed that the nerve in 
these cases is incapable of performing its functions 
owing to pressure or disease ; and this is probably 
the case in some instances, as in those recorded by 
Drs. AbercromriE and Storer, and more espe- 
cially when partial paralysis follows acute or 
chronic neuritis. It is even possible that, in other 
cases, the palsy is caused by imperfect or inter- 
rupted circulation through the blood-vessels of the 
limb, owing to disease of them, as supposed by 
Graves, Sroxes, and others. But, in some in- 
stances, there are no indications of disease of the 
nerve itself, and the circulation is perfect in the 
affected extremity. In the case of the lady just 
alluded to, who is about 60 years of age, and of 
a full habit of body, there was no sign of disease 
in either the nerves or the blood-vessels of the limb 
itself. I prescribed for her blood-letting, which 
was performed under my own eye, twenty-four 
ounces being quickly taken away without any 
faintness being caused. After the depletion and 
purging, the partial state of palsy gradually dis- 
appeared. 

26. e. Paralysis of the tongue and muscles of ar- 
ticulation, although occurring frequently in con- 
nection with hemiplegia and apoplexy, is very 
rarely met with alone. I have, however, been 
consulted in several cases, in which it was either 
the chief part of the disease, or was associated 
with difficult or impossible deglutition. Ina case 
from the country, which I recently attended, com- 
plete loss of the power of articulation was asso- 
ciated with partial palsy of the extremities, the 
patient being deficient chiefly in the power of con- 
tracting the muscles of the hands and forearms. 
Both lower extremities were also weak. He re- 
turned without benefit from treatment, and died 
soon after. I have not learned the particulars 
connected with his death. In this case, loss of 
articulation was the first and chief symptom, yet 
the tongue could be protruded, without being 
drawn to either side. 

27. Some years ago, Mr. Wrinsronz consulted 
me in the case of a professional gentleman, aged 
about 50, who had, for many months, lost all 
power of uttering the most simple articulate sound, 
and who swallowed substances with the utmost 
difficulty, or not at all, unless they were conveyed 


motion. The mouth also could be opened only 
imperfectly, but the sense of taste was not affected, 
He had neither headach nor any other ailment ; 
and no other part was paralysed. He attended 
regularly to his profession during the usual hours 
of business ; but was obliged to write down all he 
wished to say. The disease was ascribed to pres- 
sure or structural change at the origin, or in the 
course of the lingual and glosso-pharyngeal nerves ; 
and the prognosis of suddenly fatal apoplexy or 
general paralysis was hazarded, which occurred 
some months after my attendance ceased. Vari- 
ous means were prescribed without any effect on 
the disease. 

28. Most frequently, however, paralysis of the 
muscles engaged in articulation, or in deglutition, 
or in both functions, follows upon severe or re- 
newed attacks of apoplexy, or of hemiplegia com- 
plicated with apoplexy. I haveseen it occur after 
inflammation of the brain, and after cerebral con- 
vulsions in children, as in the case of a fine boy, 
respecting whom I was consulted by my friend 
Mr. Worrtuincron of Lowestoft. The disease 
may continue for many months unmitigated by 
treatment ; it is generally ultimately fatal; death 
taking place after or during a convulsive attack. 

29. f. Aphonia, in the true sense of the word, 
can occur only when the larynwis affected—either 
its muscles being paralysed, or its structure 
changed, by serous or other effusion between its 
ligaments, téndons, or cartilages. Loss of the 
power of articulation depends upon paralysis of 
the tongue, cheeks, and lips; and this loss may 
be so complete as to prevent all articulate sounds 
from being produced ; still the power of uttering 
sound remains, but in its simplest form only. When 
articulation is entirely gone, the motions of the 
muscles of the pharynx and base of the tongue 
are also lost. Simple aphonia is often caused by 
temporary inaction or torpor of the nerves of the 
larynx, in hysterical or nervous persons. Loss of 
the power of articulation is a much more serious 
and permanent malady than aphonia, and is either 
attendant upon, or followed by, the most general 
or fatal states of palsy, unless in hysterical cases ; 
and in these, the motions of the tongue are also 
sometimes temporarily lost. In catalepsy, voice 
and articulation are quite lost, with all voluntary 
motion, but they return as soon as it is restored. 
In incomplete palsy of the tongue, protrusion of 
it may generally be effected ; but it is generally 
drawn to one side, particularly if hemiplegia also 
exist. In other cases, it is usually protruded in a 
straight direction. The tongue, even in cases of 
hemiplegia, is not always drawn towards the sound 
side. Sometimes it is drawn to the paralysed 
side. Laxtznemanp imputes its direction to this 
side to the action of the genio-glossus muscle of 
the unaffected side, drawing the base of the tongue 
forward, and turning the apex to the opposite side. 
Cruvetturer attributes the direction of this 
organ, when protruded, to feebler resistance on one 
side than on the other. 

30. g. Paralysis of any of the muscles of organic 
life rarely takes place to any extent, and isindeed 
incompatible with the continuance of life, unless 
in those viscera which are particularly influenced 
by volition, as the urinary bladder, the sphincters, 
&c, A temporary state of relaxation, or loss of 
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the contractile power, of portions of the alimentary ; 


canal not infrequently occurs in the course of 
various diseases, and constitutes a part of the 
pathological conditions obtaining in inflammations 
of this canal, in colic and ileus, in lead colic, in 
hysteria, &c.: but it rarely continues for any 
considerable period, at least in a complete form, 
and in the same portion of the tube, without being 
followed by a fatal result. 

31. h. Palsy of the urinary bladder, owing to 
over-distension, is a frequent occurrence: it is 
likewise connected with paraplegia ; and in both 
circumstances of the complaint retention of the 
urine is the prominent phenomenon. Hysterical 
paralysis of the bladder is often met with. Dr. 
Topp says that there is much truth in Sir B, 
Bropie’s remark that, in these cases of hysterical 
paralysis, “ it is not that the muscles are inca- 
pable of obeying the act of volition, but that the 
function of volition is suspended.” Of course the 
muscles possess their capability of motion, no one 
could havesuspected the contrary ; that the function 
of volition is suspended in these cases is, however, 
a more doubtful proposition. The truth is, that a 
careful inquiry into the phenomena of hysterical pa- 
ralysis, in some cases which have come before me, 
has shown that, owing to a weakened or exhausted 
state of the spinal chord and motor nerves, voli- 
tion is-not transmitted in sufficient force to produce 
muscular action ; and that volition isnot suspended, 
although it may be weakened; but that it must 
be made with more than usual energy to act upon, 
or even to be transmitted to the muscles. 

32.7. Palsy, more or less complete, of the rectum, 
is not infrequent in aged persons, and in hysterical 
females. In these cases fecal accumulations often 
form in the rectum and colon, owing to their in- 
action or want of power to overcome the resistance 
of the sphincter. 

33. k. Palsy of the sphincters of the rectum and 
bladder attends most maladies in which either the 
brain or the spinal chord is oppressed, or has lost its 
power. The inability to retain the feces, or the in- 
continence of urine which results, becomes one of 
the most troublesome and unfavourable phenomena 
of the disease. As, however, this form of local para- 
lysis very rarely occurs unconnected with a more 
extensive malady, it will be more fully noticed 
hereafter. 

34. B. Hemiplegia (from juiov, the half, and 
TAhTow, I strike )—semisideratio—is used to denote 
paralysis of one side, extending to both the upper 
and the lower extremities. _ When the upper limb 
of one side, and the lower of the opposite side is 
affected, the palsy is usually called transverse or 
crossed palsy ; but this form is comparatively rare. 
Hemiplegia is the most common form of the ma- 
lady ; and it occurs more frequently on the left 
than on the right side—the proportion being as 
three to two, according to the observations of Sir 
G. Branr. Generally the paralysis extends to 
the side of the face, the angle of the mouth being 
drawn to the sound side, and a little upwards: 
The tongue also is often more or less affected, 
and on the same side, as shown either by its im- 
perfect protrusion, or by its being drawn to one 
side—usually to the same side as the mouth. The 
pharyngeal muscles are sometimes also affected. 
Hemiplegia is limited exactly to one half of the 
body, the median line being the boundary, owing 
to the distribution of the spinal nerves. 
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35. The attack of hemiplegia occurs variously. 
Ist. It may appear gradually ; local palsy, affect- . 
ing first the fingers or toes, leg or hand, taking 
place, and extending slowly and gradually until 
the lateral half of the body is implicated. In 
some cases of this form of the disease, convulsive 
movements of a limb, or even of both limbs, are 
remarked, and continue until the loss of motion is 
complete. 

36. 2d. After various chronic cerebral symp- 
toms, and affection of one or more of the senses, 
the speech becomes affected, the tongue more or 
less palsied, or protruded with difficulty, and the 
face distorted. Upon these, complete hemi- 
plegia supervenes in a short period. ‘This form is 
not infrequent in aged persons. In this and the 
preceding variety, several organic lesions, as tu- 
mours, tubercles of the brain, or its membranes, 
are often present. . 

37. 3d. After cerebral symptoms of a more 
acute and painful character,—after severe head- 
ach, febrile commotion, sometimes delirium or 
intellectual disorder, spasm or twitchings of the 
muscles, pain in the limbs, occasionally spastic 
rigidity of some of the flexor muscles, or even 
convulsions, complete hemiplegia takes place. In 
this variety, inflammatory softening of a portion 
of the brain is often present ; and pain is com- 
plained of in the paralysed limbs. 

38. 4th. After injury of the head at a more or 
less remote period, or after chronic cerebral symp- 
toms, and various affections of some one or more 
of the senses, convulsions or epileptic seizures 
occur, which, after a more or less frequent re- 
currence, are followed by ‘palsy of a limb, most 
frequently the arm, extending to the whole side ; 
or at once by complete hemiplegia. In three 
cases of this variety, I found one or more abscesses 
in the brain. In these several states of hemiplegia, 
the sensibility is generally unimpaired, or but 
partially affected. 

39. 5th. Hemiplegia may occur suddenly with- 
out any previous indication. In some of these 
cases, I have ascertained the existence of inflam- 
matory attacks of the brain at a remote period, 
recovery having taken place long previously to 
the hemiplegic seizure. This’ variety is often fol- 
lowed by apoplexy, but at no precise period. 

40. 6th. Hemiplegia frequently immediately 
follows an apoplectic seizure ; or attends it, or ap- 
pears in its course. In this variety more especially, 
and very often in that immediately preceding, 
hemorrhage within the cranium has occurred. Ge- 
nerally the hemiplegia is observed only when the 
stupor subsides; but in many instances, it may be 
detected at first by a careful examination of the 
state of the extremities and features. According 
to my experience the sensibility is most frequently 
implicated in the fifth and sixth of these varieties 
of the seizure. 

41. Although some reference has just now been 
made to the cerebral lesions upon which those 
varieties of hemiplegia individually appear most 
frequently to depend, still no precise or constant 
connection between the one and the other has 
been ascertained, and most probably it does not 
exist. Nevertheless, the relation is too frequent 
and too obvious to be entirely overlooked. Of 
hemiplegia it may be remarked, in general terms, 
that 1t may proceed from any one or more of the 
numerous organic lesions which are described in 
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the articles on the morbid anatomy of the Brat 
and its mempranes, and of the crantum. (See 
these articles.) 

42, One fact may be relied on, viz. that the 
lesion exists, with very few exceptions, and these 
not very precisely determined, in the side of the 
brain opposite to the seat of palsy. Dr. R. B. 
Topp remarks that, according to the views of 
Fovitxe and others, we should expect to find the 
optic thalami and corpora striata, or some of the 
fibrous radiations which pass through these bodies, 
the seat of disease in hemiplegia ; and in fact in 
the generality of cases, those bodies, or some 
portion of the cerebral hemisphere, present altera- 
tion of structure, variable in extent as well as in 
degree. It must be admitted, however, that cases 
occur in which one only of these bodies is the 
seat of disease, or in which no appreciable lesion 
can be detected in the hemisphere. Such occur- 
rences, however, as Dr. Topp justly observes, can 
hardly be deemed to militate against the theory 
of Fovi.tE, inasmuch as our ignorance of the 
mechanism of cerebral action, whether healthy 
or morbid, is alone sufficient to make them appear 
anomalous to us. 

43. Hemiplegia is very rarely produced by 
disease of the upper part of the spinal marrow. 
In several cases of lesion of this part, in which I 
have been consulted, the paralysis has been at 
first local or partial, generally affecting one arm, 
but it has soon become more general. In some 
instances, however, one side has been affected 
more than the other, or one or two limbs more 
than the rest. Instances, however, have been 
observed of loss of motion on one side, and an- 
zesthesia of the other, but these are remarkably rare. 
One has been adduced by Porta and another 
by Mr. Dunvas. This latter case was conse- 
quent upon concussion of the spine produced by 
a fall. The temperature of the side and limbs 
deprived of sensation, 'but “possessing muscular, 
power, was 15° Reaumur, below the side which 
retained sensation without motion; the heat on 
this side being rather beyond natural, and the 
sense of feeling morbidly increased. 

44, Hemiplegia may be congenital, or may 
occur soon after birth, M.Cazavvisrtn has 
shown that congenital hemiplegia usually depends 
upon an arrest or defect of development or growth 
in a portion of the brain. The limbs of the af- 
fected side, particularly the arm, were stunted in 
growth, and flexed and contracted. The opposite 
hemisphere of the brain was generally smaller, 
the convolutions imperfectly developed, the ca- 
pacity of the ventricle less, and the corpus striatum 
and optic thalamus of smaller size, Cases of this 
kind may attain an advanced age. Most of the 
instances I have had an opportunity of observing 
were idiotic, as well as incompletely paralysed on 
the deformed side. Cases of hemiplegia have 
occurred in which the opposite side has become 
similarly affected, either soon after the first attack, 
or during convalescence from it. In these, the 
sensibility bas sometimes either been only partially, 
or not at all affected. 

45. The paralysed side may be the subject of 
pain, the result of morbid action in the brain, or 
of spasm; hence designated spasmodic hemiplegia 
by Sauvaces and others. In these, inflammatory 
irritation in the brain or its membranes, in the 
vicinity of the primary seat of lesion often exists, 
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Deep-seated pain or spasm may occur in a limb, 
the superficial sensibility of which is either im- 
paired or altogether lost; and either, or both 
phenomena, may affect the opposite or sound 
limb, although less frequently than the paralysed 
side. I have never seen an instance of hemiplegia 
with spasm of the paralysed side, to which the 
term of hysterical imposed by some nosologists, 
was strictly applicable. Hysteria very rarely 
occasions true or complete hemiplegia, but I have 
met with several cases of paraplegia caused by 
hysteria. 

46. Intermittent hemiplegia has been noticed 
by Sauvaces, Morcacny, Cutten, Evtiorson, 
and Topp; but examples of it have been rarely 
and imperfectly observed. It would seem, that 
the congestion of, or vascular determination to, 
the brain, during the febrile paroxysm, occasioned 
a condition of one of the hemispheres, or of a 
portion of it, so as to interrupt the action of vo- 
lition ; but that the change was only temporary, 
and depended upon the state of circulation at- 
tending the febrile paroxysm —that it consisted 
neither of softening nor of hemorrhage. 

47. Much variety in the symptoms are observed 
in the course of hemiplegia, depending upon cir- 
cumstances that will be alluded to hereafter, and 
upon a partial or more complete return of sensi- 
bility when this has been also lost, and upon a 
slight recovery of some of the motions of the 
limbs, particularly of the lower limb ; but gene- 
rally when the patient is able to walk a little, or 
with the aid of a stick, the lower extremity is 
usually thrown forward by the inclination of the 
trunk to the sound side. The foot is pointed out- 
wards when the limb is raised, and falls from its 
own gravity. The affected arm is applied to the 
trunk, and the forearm is slightly flexed on the 
arm ; the wrist and fingers being also slightly bent 
inwards, and occasionally somewhat cedema- 
tous. 

48. C. Paraplegia (from ‘mapa, vitiose, and 
TAnTow, percutio,) has in modern times been 
applied to that form of palsy in which the lower 
half of the body is deprived of motion or sensation, 
or of both, Hrppocrarrs denominated:all para- 
lytic affections paraplegia, which were consequent 
upon apoplexy: and Arermus employed the word 
to designate any form of palsy. Borruaave and 
Van Swreren defined paraplegia to be a palsy 
of all parts below the neck—or viewed it as a 
general palsy (§ 65. et seq.) and in this sense it 
has been used by Oxtivier and several modern 
pathologists. I shall, however, apply the term 
paraplegia to that form of palsy which affects the 
lower half of the body on both sides) When 
palsy extends to the upper and lower extremities 
of both sides it may be denominated, although it 
is not strictly, general palsy. 

49. The symptoms most characteristic of pare-~ 
plegia are, loss of the power of motion in the tower 
limbs, with inaction of the urinary bladder and 
rectum, with loss of power over the sphincters, and 
often with impairment or entire loss of sensation. 

50. The accession of the symptoms of paraplegia, 
as well as the character, range and grouping of 
the symptoms themselves, varies with the patho-~ 
jogical changes or physical causes of the malady— 
as it proceeds from injury, from inflammation and 
its Consequences in the spinal chord or its mem~ 
branes, or from organic lesions of these parts, or 
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of the bones and cartilages of the spine. When 
the disease is consequent upon injury, the symp- 
toms are generally sudden in their accession and 
fully developed, although this is not always the 
case, especially if the accident be slight, and 
serious only as regards its consequences. When 
it proceeds from disease of the chord or of its 
envelopes, some disorder of sensation or of motion, 
or even of both, is first experienced, which be- 
comes more or less rapidly increased to numbness, 
or diminished power of motion, of the lower ex- 
tremities. The patient trips when walking, is 
unable to stand for any time, and complains of a 
sense of weight in the limbs, and of pains extend- 
ing to the legs and feet. He cannot walk without 
the aid of one or two sticks, or of another person. 
The urinary bladder, rectum, and sphincters, soon 
afterwards become more or less affected, and 
various other phenomena supervene, according to 
the seat and extent of the organic change occa- 
casioning the affection. In some cases sensibility 
in the lower extremities is but slightly, or even 
not at all impaired, particularly when the lesion 
is seated high in the spine ; and when this is the 
case, even the patient’s power over the excretions 
and the sphincters may not be materially im- 
paired, It is comparatively rare that sensibility 
is impaired or altogether lost in the lower limbs, 
without the power of motion being also diminished 
or abolished. 

51. a. The symptoms, progress, and consequences 
or terminations of paraplegia vary with the lesion 
producing it; and it is difficult, if not impossible, 
to connect the symptoms in their full extent and 
course, with the particular lesion upon which 
they depend. The exact seat of lesion, in respect 
not only to the portion of the chord which it 
affects, but also to the roots of the nerves con- 
nected with the part implicated; the nature of 
the. lesion, particularly as regards the degree of 
pressure, or of irritation, it produces; and the 
suddenness or slow progress of the change, all 
influence very remarkably the phenomena and 
course of the malady. 

52. There are few diseases which have been 
more lucidly illustrated than paraplegia conse- 
quent upon injury has been in the admirable 
paper upon the subject published by Sir B.C. 
Bronte ; and as injury often causes inflammation 
and its usual consequences of the spinal chord 
and its membranes, the subject has both a medical 
and surgical bearing. Many, however, of the 
changes consequent upon injury —even hemor- 
rhage upon or into, and softening of, the spinal 
chord, —and various organic lesions of these 
parts or in their vicinity, may occur independently 
of external injury, and cause paraplegia. It will 
be proper to enumerate these. 

53. 1a, Concussion of the spinal chord affecting 
the intimate structure of some part of the chord, 
although not evidently to the unassisted eye ; — 
2b, Manifest laceration or division of its substance ; 
—3c, The pressure or irritation caused by eaxtra- 
vasated blood ;—4d. The pressure or irritation 
produced by displaced bone ;—*e. Sanguineous 
congestion, particularly of the spinal veins or 
sinuses ;—6f. The usual consequences of inflam- 
mation of the chord or of its membranes, espe- 
cially effusion of coagulable lymph, induration of 
the substance of the chord, &c.;—7g. Softening 
of the chord, whether it be consequent upon in- 
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flammation, or upon impaired nutrition or lost 
vitality ; 8h. Inflammation and its consequences 
of the vertebre, or of the intervertebral substance, 
as caries, exostosis, anchylosis, &c. of the verte- 
bre ; —9i. Scrofulous disease and tubercles in these 
parts ;—1°k, Tubercles or tumours in the chord 
or its membranes ;—1!1!/, Hydatids in either of 
these situations ;— 12m. And fungoid or malignant 
tumours implicating the chord or the roots of the 
spinal nerves, are severally pathological causes of 
paraplegia ; but the symptoms of individual cases, as 
well asthe issue, depend upon the part of the chord 
affected ; upon the extent of the particular lesion ; 
upon the slowness or rapidity of its development ; 
and upon the manner in which the chord or roots of 
the spinal nerves is implicated—whether by pres- 
sure, loss of substance, softening, irritation, inter- 
rupted circulation, &c., or by two or more of these 
conjoined. ; 

54. It would be inconsistent with a proper 
consideration of this subject, were I to overlook 
the physical condition of the spinal chord, espe- 
cially in relation to the fluid surrounding it, to 
the membranes enveloping it, and the bony case 
protecting it. The physiological view here sug- 
gested materially aids the pathological consider- 
ation of the subject. This interesting physical 
condition also obviously concerns the roots of the 
spinal nerves, and serves to explain several cir- 
cumstances connected with them, as well as with 
the spinal chord itself. These parts, being thus 
surrounded by a limpid fluid, and being protected 
by membranous coverings, and by a bony case 
and muscles, are thereby rendered much less 
liable to disease and injury, than if they were 
otherwise circuinstanced, as first insisted upon by 
Corucno, more recently by Macennre, and most 
satisfactorily by Dr. Topp. Before pursuing fur- 
ther this part of the pathological bearing of the 
subject, I will notice more fully the chief phe- 
nomena of paraplegia. 

55. b. Paralysis of motion is the chief characteristic 
symptom of paraplegia, and it affects more or less 
all the muscles supplied with nerves from the seat 
of, and below, the injury or disease in the chord, 
If the disease be slight, only one limb, or a set of 
muscles, may be affected, as above adverted to, 
especially if the roots of a nerve or nerves on one 
side only be implicated; or one limb may be 
more severely affected than the other; or a slight 
affection may soon become severe, or the converse, 
Complete paraplegia may thus be gradual and 
slow ; or it may be sudden. It rarely happens 
that the palsy extends to parts supplied with 
nerves proceeding from a portion of the chord 
above the seat of injury.. Instances, however, of 
this occurrence are recorded by Mr. Srarrorp 
and Sir B. Bropsz. In these cases, it may be 
presumed that the consequences of the injury, as __ 
softening of the chord, effusion of blood or of 
lymph, had extended upwards from the part pri- 
marily injured. 

56. Although voluntary motion is completely 
abolished in the lower limbs, involuntary motions 
and spasms of their muscles are not infrequent. 
When the lesion is seated high in the chord, 
spasmodic contractions, either of more or less 
permanency, or of a momentary or short continu- 
ance, may affect the abdominal muscles, as well 
as the muscles of the lower limbs, and these may 
be attended by much or by little pain, either in 
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some portion of the spine, or in the limbs. Occa- 
lviistly the involuntary motions are of a tremulous 
kind, and often the flexor muscles are those more 
permanently contracted. The pains, involuntary 
motions and spasms, are manifestly caused by in- 
flammation or irritation of the chord or of its 
membranes, or of the roots of the nerves, at the 
seat of lesion, especially by extravasated blood ; 
by pressure or irritation of tumours, displaced 
bone, effused pus; by caries of the vertebrae, by 
malignant or other formations. 

57. c. The affection of the urinary organs con- 
sequent upon paraplegia from injury or disease of 
the spinal chord varies in different cases. It 
may be considered with reference to the functions 
of the kidneys, and the states of the bladder. 
Paraplegia from severe external injury is very 
frequently followed by diminished secretion of 
urine, or even by complete cessation of the func- 
tion; but this is often only temporary, and the 
urine is secreted in variable quantity and altered 
quality. In some cases, it is at first acid, very 
offensive, of a yellowish colour, and deposits a 
yellow amorphous sediment. More commonly, 
however, especially after two or three days, the 
urine is ammoniacal and turbid when voided, and 
deposits on cooling a quantity of adhesive mucus. 
At a later period, a white substance — phosphate 
of lime — may be detected in the mucus, which is 
often tinged with blood; and subsequently blood 
and bloody coagula are blended in the urine and 
mucus. These changes generally take place be- 
tween the third and ninth days from the paraplegic 
attack, when it is sudden and complete, especially 
if caused by injury; and when the bladder be- 
comes distended from loss of its contractile power. 
At the same time that this distension exists, a 
dribbling of urine often takes place, if the fluid is 
not drawn off. In other cases, especially in those 
caused by disease seated in, or implicating, the 
chord, the voluntary power over the sphincter of 
the bladder only is paralysed, there being incon- 
tinence, but no retention of urine. In the most 
severe cases, the urinary affection continues and 
hastens a fatal issue; but in others, the power of 
evacuating the bladder, or of retaining the urine, 
is restored ; and the urine assumes a more acid 
and healthier character. This amelioration of 
the urinary disturbance is one of the chief in- 
dications of restoration of the functions of the 
chord ; but the state of the urine often varies 
from time to time, before it becomes permanently 
healthy, or before the muscles of the extremities 
obey the will. 

58. In these cases, where the urinary bladder 
is paralysed, and the urine retained, a state of 
septic or asthenic inflammation is rapidly produced 
in the mucous membrane of the bladder, ureters, 
and pelves of the kidneys, occasioning the chief 
changes observed in the urine, particularly the 
ammoniacal state, the presence of mucus, and 
coagula of blood, &c. Sir B. Bropre has put 
the question, whether the injury of the chord 
operates directly on the mucous membrane, or 
whether its first effect is to alter the quality of the 
urine, the mucous membrane becoming affected 
afterwards owing to the unhealthy and irritating 
secretion? Instead, however, of imputing the 
effect on the urinary organs to one of these causes 
only, I believe that it may be justly imputed to 
both of them—that the unhealthy and irritating 
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secretion rapidly induces inflammation of the sur- 
faces with which it remains for a time in contact, 
owing to the marked disposition of these surfaces 
to become inflamed, when deprived of that portion 
of nervous influence which they derive from the 
spinal chord ; and that they partake in this dis- 
position to be inflamed and ulcerated with other 
parts below the seat of spinal lesion. In some 
instances, particularly when the lesion is seated 
high in the chord, or when the paraplegia is in- 
complete, or the power of motion principally af- 
fected, the urinary disturbance is not considerable, 
and the powers of expulsion and retention but 
little impaired. 

59. d. The bowels are generally not only torpid in 
paraplegia, but the evacuations are very dark and 
morbid. This latter state is the more remarkable 
the higher in the chord is the seat of lesion. In 
a case lately under my care, the evacuations, 
which were procured with difficulty, were nearly 
black, or of a deep greenish black, and of a treacle 
or tar-like appearance and consistence. This 
colour is probably owing to impaired decarbonisa- 
tion of the blood by respiration, the liver and 
digestive mucous surface performing a vicariously 
increased function in respect of sanguineous de- 
puration, or of removing the superabundant car- 
bon from the blood. This explanation of the 
phenomenon was published by me as early as 
1815, and subsequent observations induce me to 
re-assert it now. 

60. One of the earliest phenomena associated 
with paraplegia, is palsy or inaction of the rectum 
and colon ; the latter viscus especially being un- 
able to propel its contents. Atthe same time the 
sphincter ani is not relaxed, but subsequently, 
or as soon as the fecal matters accumulate in the 
lower bowels, they pass involuntarily, owing to 
reaction of these bowels on their contents, and the 
loss of voluntary power over the sphincter. In- 
continence of the feces generally accompanies 
retention or incontinence of the urine ; whilst, on 
the other hand, it is not remarked in the same states 
of the disease that are unattended by the urinary 
disturbance (§ 57.). Still, although the patient 
has power over the fecal evacuations, particularly 
when the upper portion of the chord is affected, 
or when paraplegia is consequent upon disease 
slowly developed and implicating the chord, the 
stools are not the less black and offensive. They 
are often also very abundant, and the intestines 
are usually distended by gases, and are tympa- 
nitic. 

61. e. The sensibility in paraplegia varies re- 
markably. When the palsy is caused by concussion 
or other severe injury of the chord, both sensation 
and motion are abolished. In slighter cases, and 
in diseases or spontaneous lesions implicating the 
chord, and occurring gradually and slowly, the 
sensibility may be unaffected, whilst motion is 
altogether lost. In other cases, sensation may be 
only blunted, or it may be impaired in one part, 
and perfect in another, or entirely Jost. Very 
frequently sensibility of the surface only is im- 
paired or abolished, whilst deep-seated parts retain 
their sensibility; and often pains, more or less 
acute, or feelings of heat, burning or constriction, 
are felt in the back, abdomen, or loins; or even 
in limbs or parts which are altogether insensible 
to touch and even to external punctures or in- 
juries. Sensation is sometimes gradually, oc- 
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casionally suddenly, lost; but, as in hemiplegia, 
so in paraplegia, it is restored before the power of 
motion. 

62. f. Priapism attends paraplegia from concus- 
sion or injury of the upper. portions of the chord ; 
but it sometimes. occurs in those’ cases which are 
caused by disease. Sir B. Bropre has not met 
with this symptom where the seat of lesion was 
below the sixth dorsal vertebra. It is observed 
even where the sensibility is altogether abolished. 
It seems to be occasioned, in some cases, by the 
irritation consequent upon the introduction of the 
catheter. 

63. g. The temperature of the paralysed parts 
is generally above the healthy standard. This is 
most manifest in complete paraplegia from external 
injury ; but I have observed it also increased in 
cases produced by disease, although not so gene- 
rally and remarkably ; and where the sensibility 
of the surface was unimpaired. This increase of 
temperature appears to be chiefly owing to the 
dry and unperspiring state of the surface of the 
paralysed: parts, in connection with the state of 
the circulation and blood. 

64. h. The occurrence of gangrenous sores, upon 
the least injury or pressure of any of the paralysed 
parts, is generally observed and is often remark- 
able. It seems to be attributable to an impaired 
‘vital cohesion of the tissues, caused by a loss of 
that portion of nervous energy bestowed on them 
~ by the spinal chord. It is most manifest in cases 
of severe injury of the chord, and when sensibility 
is altogether lost. When the lesion is seated high 
in the chord, and is more or less chronic, a scurfy, 
dry or furfuraceous state of the surface is often 
observed. 

65. D, Generar Paratysis.—When palsy ex- 
tends to both sides of the whole body — when all 
the limbs and trunk of the body are deprived of 
motion —the disease has usually been viewed as 
general palsy. In this very extended form of the 
malady, voluntary motion may alone be lost, 
sensibility still remaining. But the general sen- 
sibility is sometimes also more or less impaired, 
as in cases of paraplegia, much more rarely alto- 
gether abolished. Indeed, general palsy may be 
viewed as a more extended state of paraplegia, as 
it has been by some of the older as well as of more 
modern writers. In some rare instances the 
senses, or one or more of them, have been im- 
paired, or even lost, as well as the power of 
motion and sensation. Instances of this kind have 
been published by M. Derermon and Mr. Davies 
Gitzert. In the more common states of general 
palsy, the affection extends no higher than the 
upper extremities ; and depends upon some lesion 
implicating the spinal chord or its membranes 
below the origin of the pneumogastric nerves. 
In the rare instances where the senses are also 
implicated, the lesion is génerally seated within 
the cranium, or in one or more of the parts com- 
a the base of the brain. In the case described 

y Mr. D. Gizzert, it was found upon dissection 
that ‘‘the dura mater lining the basis cranii was 
deficient, and its place occupied by a thin and 
transparent membrane, loosely and singularly 
‘arranged; the tentorium cerebelli was likewise 


‘deficient, so that the posterior lobe of the brain 


Tested immediately upon the upper surface of the 
‘cerebellum. All the nerves were regular.” 


66. a. Concussion of the brain and the more severe 
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states of apopleay are attended by general palsy ; 
concussion of the brain especially implicating also 
the senses. These, however, occur differently, 
and are attended by phenomena which remove 
them from the category of paralytic diseases. The 
relation between them, however, is intimate. 
Motion, sensation, and consciousness are all lost 
in these maladies; respiration and circulation 
alone continuing, As soon as the respiratory 
nerves are affected by direct or counter-pressure 
in apoplexy, or by the change produced in the 
intimate structure of the brain or medulla ob- 
longata, in concussion, life is soon terminated. 
When, onthe other hand, the mischief is less 
extensive, and the patient regains consciousness, 
a more or less general state of palsy may remain, 
at least for a time, and either recovery take place, 
or hemiplegia or more partial palsy only remain. 
The apoplectic or cerebral form of general palsy 
may be viewed as an indication merely of the 
nature and extent of the cerebral lesion. A person 
may be seized with hemiplegia consequent upon 
softening of a portion of one of the hemispheres, 
or upon’ hemorrhage in the brain, or upon any 
other organic lesion. A greater amount of the 
same lesion, or others concurring with it, may so 
completely subvert the powers of motion, and even 
of sensation, as to give rise to a general palsy, 
circulation and respiration alone remaining. These 
occurrences are not rare. Thus, inflammation 
limited to a portion of the brain may first occur, 
and be manifested by symptoms, which the close 
observer will detect. At an indefinite period 
subsequent to this attack, the patient may be sud- 
denly seized with hemiplegia, and may continue 
in this state for weeks, months, or even years, 
when a profound apoplectic seizure occurs, occa- 
sioning general palsy, extending ultimately to the 
muscles of respiration, and causing death by as- 
phyxia. But, in rare instances, instead of an 
apoplectic seizure, the other side may become 
palsied, as respects the power either of motion or 


sensation, or of both, and either before or after 


the side first affected has recovered any, or much 
of its powers. In this case there is general palsy, 
incomplete probably as regards one or other func- 


tion, in either side, with certain of the senses and 


many of the faculties of the brain but little af- 
fected, until apoplectic coma or paralysis of the 
muscles of respiration terminates life. An instance 
of this kind recently occurred in the practice of 
my friend Dr. Baznincron, and, upon dissection, 
lesions were found in both hemispheres of the 
brain. 

67. b. The forms of general palsy to which I am 
most desirous of directing attention are altogether 


spinal, They may occur suddenly, as in cerebral 


general palsy, or gradually, and even slowly. 
Severe injuries, as dislocation of the cervical ver- 
tebraz, laceration of the chord, violent concussion 
of the spine, hemorrhage upon the cervical por- 
tion of the chord, &c., usually occasion general 
palsy instantly ; but disease seated in the spinal 
chord or its membranes, or implicating these con- 
secutively, produces the paralytic phenomena 
much more slowly. Even severe injuries may 
not be followed by palsy for a considerable period ; 
still it may be stated, that the accession of general 
palsy from injury, as well as the phenomena 
characterising it, will vary with the immediate or 
more remote effects of As injury upon the chord 
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or its membranes; it being either instantaneous 
or remote according to the extent and nature of 
the lesion produced. A muscular man, aged 
about sixty years, the father of a late medical 
friend, when turning in bed, his head being forci- 
bly pressed on the pillow, so as to partially raise 
the trunk, felt something snap in his neck. He 
was afterwards unable to bend or to rotate the 
head without causing much pain inthe neck. I 
inferred that rupture or laceration of some of the 
small muscles or ligaments had occurred, and 
advised quietude and various means, which pal- 
liated the more painful symptoms. Still the least 
movement of the head caused distress. Notwith- 
standing this, he travelled outside a coach, during 
the summer, to Cornwall, and returned to town ; 
and not till sixteen months after the accident, he 
complained of numbness and want of power in 
the left arm. In a day or two the palsy extended 
to both the upper extremities, but was incomplete 
in the right; it soon became more general, and 
in a short time, difficulty of breathing, rapidly 
terminating in asphyxia, supervened. . The body 
was examined by Prof. R. Quarn and myself, 
and the second cervical vertebra was found frac- 
tured completely across on both sides, the fracture 
on one side passing close to the base of the odon- 
toid process. Chronic inflammation had extended 
from the fracture to the theca and membranes of 
the medulla oblongata; lymph was thrown out 
upon the arachnoid surfaces; the membranes, 
particularly the dura mater, were much thickened, 
and ultimately the chord at this part was pressed 
upon. 

68. Next to injury or concussion of the spinal 
chord, caries of one or more of the cervical verte- 
bre may be considered as a cause of general 
palsy ; but the palsy rarely occurs until the dis- 
ease of the vertebra has induced chronic inflam- 
mation of the membranes of the chord, with 
thickening and effusion of lymph, or such a de- 
gree of angular curvature as to affect the physical 
condition of the chord itself. I was lately con- 
sulted in the case of a child, twelve years of age, 
who presented unequivocal indications of caries 
of one or two of the cervical vertebra consequent 
upon malignant scarlatina. ‘T’o these supervened 
incomplete palsy of motion in one arm and hand, 
which gradually increased and extended to the 
other arm and lower extremities, until general 
and complete palsy of motion existed ; sensibility 
was unimpaired. The bowels were obstinately 
constipated, and the evacuations: black and tar- 
like. The sphincters were not paralysed. Re- 
spiration was performed by the diaphragm ; and 
all parts below the face were deprived of motion. 
The head could neither be rotated nor bent with- 
out great pain. The body and limbs were much 
emaciated. The skin was cool and dry, and 
covered with a furfuraceous scurf, particularly 
the scalp. The pulse was very frequent, weak 
and soft; the tongue furred and loaded. After 
persisting for many months in a treatment here- 
after to be described, this young lady recovered 
the use of her limbs, the neck, however, remaining 
stiff, shortened, and turned a little to one side. In 
this case, the change produced in the membranes 
enveloping the chord, or in the theca, was most 
probably limited to the diseased vertebrae and 
their immediate vicinity. It is not uulikely 
owing to this Jimitation of the disease, and to the 
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gradual accession and increase of it, that the 
sphincters continued unaffected. . 

69. c. General palsy may be only an extension 
of paraplegia ; or, in other words, the disease may 
commence and continue for a time, as paraplegia, 
either complete or incomplete, and _ gradually 
extend higher and higher until the trunk and 
upper extremities are deprived of motion, sensi- 
bility being generally either not at all or but little 
impaired. _In some of these cases, the palsy of 
the lower extremities, as well as that consecutively 
affecting the upper parts of the body, continues 
incomplete for a long time; the motions conse- 
quent upon volition being imperfect, weak-and 
vacillating, and executed slowly, tremulously, 
and with difficulty. In these, the patient often 
complains of spasmodic or severe pains. in the 
limbs, with a sense of constriction; of spasm and 
flatulent distension, with occasional attacks of 
painful constriction in the abdomen ; of want of 
power over the sphincters, and involuntary dis- 
charges. This last symptom often varies much 
in different cases and different times in the same 
case, according to the treatment, &c. 

70. In other cases, the paralytic symptoms 
either appear nearly contemporaneously in several 
parts or limbs, soon becoming general or more 
complete, or extend much more rapidly from the 
lower to the upper extremities, than in the imme- 
diately preceding class of cases. Still the same 
symptoms are generally present, only varying in 
some subordinate phenomena, sometimes continu- 
ing nearly stationary for months or even for years, 
and ultimately terminating in a similar manner. 
I occasionaily attended, during nine or ten years, 
a gentleman somewhat above the middle age, who 
was affected with this particular form of general 
palsy. It was long incomplete, sensibility being 
but little impaired, even when the power of motion 
was altogether lost. Power over the sphincters 
was only partially retained for some years ; but 
was very considerably increased by opiates con- 
joined with stimulants and aromatics; at last it 
was altogether lost. The intellectual powers 
were unimpaired. Ultimately cerebral symptoms, 
followed by coma and death, supervened. . Per- 
mission to examine the body was allowed by his 
accomplished and highly intelligent relatives. The 
membranes at the base of the brain were more 
vascular than usual, and a considerable quantity 
of serum was effused., All the spinal arachnoid 
presented appearances of previous chronic inflam- 
mation. It was thickened, covered in parts with 
false membrane or adherent to the opposite sur- 
faces by means of cellular bands. The. whole 
dura mater or sheath of the chord was more or less 
thickened throughout, and the arachnoid of the 
chord, where it was not adherent, was opaque 
and thickened. The venous sinuses, placed be- 
tween the bodies of the.vertebre and the sheath’ 
of the chord, were remarkably dilated and con- 
gested, so as manifestly to encroach upon the 
spinal canal and diminish its calibre, especially at 
the lowest part of the chord. ‘The chord itself 
was firmer than usual, particularly in this situa- 
tion, was somewhat atrophied, and its grey sub- 
stance was wasted and less apparent. Its vascu- 
larity also was. diminished, although the spinal 
veins and sinuses external to the sheath were 
remarkably dilated, and congested with coagu« 
lated blood. 
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+. 71. Whilst I was treating the above case, a 
respectable tradesmen, aged about fifty, came 
under my care, and was seen by me occasionally 
until his death, which took place three or four 
years afterwards. The symptoms, protracted 
course, and termination of the disease, were alto- 
gether the same as those just described. On ex- 
amination after death, the lesions found in the 
spinal chord were also similar to those observed 
in the preceding case. The chief difference was 
the less remarkable congestion of the spinal veins 
or sinuses ; although this was considerable. The 
consequences of the chronic inflammation of the 
membranes, and the state of the chord itself, were 
nearly the same as those already described. There 
was, however, a more abundant effusion of serum 
between the membranes of the chord than in the 
former case; and much fluid was found in the 
ventricles of the brain. The upper portion of the 
medulla oblongata; and the membranes at the 
base of the brain, presented appearances of recent 
acute inflammatory action, especially increased 
vascularity and congestion, with a turbid serous 
effusion: these corresponded with the cerebral 
symptoms preceding death. 

_ 72. 1 have occasionally seen, during the last 
few years, with Mr. Perricrew, a gentleman, 
between thirty and forty. years of age, whose 
complaints are nearly the same as those charac- 
terising the above cases, and are most probably 
owing to similar changes existing in the spinal 
chord and its membranes. In this case, the loss 
of power over the sphincters is more remarkable 
than in the preceding cases, or rather appeared 
earlier in the course of the disease. 

73. The above cases of general palsy from 
chronic inflammation of the membranes of the chord 
and its consequences, came before me when the 
paralytic symptoms were more or less fully deve- 

oped. J had an opportunity many years ago of 
observing the disease from its commencement. In 
1820, a boy, aged thirteen, was brought to my 
house with chorea. . He had rheumatism of the 
arms and wrists, associated with rheumatic peri- 
carditis. After a few days the rheumatic affection 
subsided, and the chorea returned, with pain in 
the course of the spine. Leeches, &c. were 
applied along the spine; but the disease passed 
into a state of general palsy which was complete 
in respect only of motion, from the head down- 
wards. All power over the sphincters was lost : 
sensibility of the surface was at first acute, and, 
although it became somewhat impaired as the 
general palsy was developed, still it was not ma- 
terially diminished. After death, coagulated 
lymph and turbid serum were found effused be- 
tween the opposite surfaces of the arachnoid of 
the chord in a very remarkable quantity, and so 
as to press upon the chord itself. (See Lond. Med. 
Repos., vol. xv.) 

74. d. It has been stated above ({§ 52, 53.) 
that softening of the spinal chord, whether it be 
the consequence of concussion of the spine, of in- 
flammatory action, or of some other morbid con- 
dition of the vessels, or constituent tissues of the 
chord, is not an infrequent cause of paraplegia, 
when seated in any portion of the chord below 
the fourth or fifth cervical vertebra. When the 
disease is seated at or above this part, the palsy is 
nearly general. In a very remarkable case re- 
corded by Dr. Wessrer, the spinal chord was 
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soft and pulpy in this situation, particularly the 
posterior columns ; the membranes were adherent 
to the chord; close to the softened part, the me- 
dulla was of a dusky red tinge; but above and 
below this part it was healthy. The subject of 
this case ‘‘ was for many months totally unable 
to move, even in the slightest degree, any muscle 
situated lower than the neck, but still retained 
the capability of feeling quite perfect throughout 
the surface of the body; whilst the other senses 
and intellectual faculties were unimpaired to the 
last moment of his existence. Indeed, the patient’s 
cuticular sensibility even appeared, in the latter 
stages of the case, to be more acute than natural.” 
The evacuations took place involuntarily ; and 
violent spasmedic twitchings frequently affected 
the lower extremities, . 
75. e. Although general palsy as well as para- 
plegia is most generally caused by some manifest 
lesion seated in, or implicating, the spinal chord 
or its membranes, when the functions of the brain 
are unimpaired, still it is not to be inferred that 
the lesion is always of a nature which may be 
detected. Cases sometimes occur that present no 
appreciable lesion, at least to the unaided eye, 
upon dissection; and-others recover after a treat- 
ment not obviously calculated to remove any 
serious lesion of the chord or its membranes. Sir 
B. Bropie refers to a case (Lancet, No. 1060. 
p- 380.) which commenced as paraplegia and 
terminated in general paralysis. The spinal 
chord and solar plexus were examined with the 
greatest care after death ; but they presented no 
change. from the natural state. Sir B. Bropir 
justly remarks, that it is not, however, to be sup- 
posed that this is a mere functional disease, be- 
cause we see no lesion after death. ‘The minute 
organisation of the brain and spinal marrow is 
not visible to the naked eye, and even with the 
microscope we can trace it only a little way, 
Some defect in the minute organisation, some 
change of structure not perceptible to our senses, 
may exist in the part and interrupt its functions, 
76. Some years ago, I attended with my friend 
Dr. Roscoz a gentleman who had resided many 
years in an intertropical country. On his voyage 
across the Atlantic to this country, in the winter 
season, he was seized with general palsy of the 
powers of voluntary motion immediately after 
prolonged exposure to cold and wet. The func- 
tions of the brain were unaffected ; and neither 
pain nor uneasiness was felt in the neck or in any 
part of the spinal column, under any circum- 
stances of position, flexure, rotation or pressure. 
No evidence of inflammatory action or of conges- 
tion in the spine could be detected. Cutaneous 
transpiration was suppressed, and the bowels were 
costive and torpid ; but he retained the sensibility 
of the surface, and command over the sphincters. 
He was treated, at first, upon the supposition of 
either serous effusion or vascular congestion hav- 
ing taken place in the spinal canal, but without 
receiving any benefit. He ultimately, however, 
quite recovered by having a frequent recourse to 
warm baths containing stimulating substances. 
77. That form or state of general palsy in 
which structural lesion may be inferred to be 
most decidedly absent, and which consists entirely 
of functional disorder, is the cataleptic seizure, 
In this affection, as shown elsewhere (see art. 
Caraepsy), voluntary motion is altogether sus- 
C3 
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pended ; but, in two very remarkable cases which 
I had an opportunity of observing attentively, 
consciousness and sensibility remained, with the 
senses of seeing and hearing. Yet no part— 
neither the muscles of the tongue or jaw, nor the 
eyelids—could be moved during the attacks, 
which often continued for many hours. Nor did 
the least muscular contraction take place on tick- 
ling the soles of tne feet, or on pinching any part, 
although the sensibility was affected by these acts. 
Recovery from these seizures was generally sudden 
and complete ; little disturbance, beyond slight 
hysterical disorder on some occasions, being ob- 
served. 

78. f. The symptoms of general palsy vary much 
with the lesion occasioning it.— a. The accession 
of the attack also varies. In the cerebral form of 
the malady, particularly when it depends upon 
apoplectic or epileptic seizures, and when it assumes 
the cataleptic form, the accession is sudden or 
rapid. In the spinal form, the symptoms appear 
gradually, and generally slowly, when it is the 
result of disease, but often suddenly and com- 
pletely when it proceeds from severe injury. In 
the cerebral state, the sensibility and even con- 
sciousness are abolished or nearly lost; but in 
the spinal states (§§ 67. et seq.) of the malady, sen- 
sibility, the functions of sense, and the intellectual 
powers are either unimpaired, or but little affected. 
In a few cases only is the sensibility of the 
general surface remarkably diminished, and in 
still fewer is it altogether lost. 

79. B. The loss of voluntary motion is most sudden 
and complete in the cerebral states of the disease, 
and in cases of injury of the cervical portion of 
the chord, or of concussion of the spine. When 
the palsy proceeds from disease of the spinal me- 
dulla or of its membranes, the loss of motion is 
rarely complete at first, and often does not become 
complete until after several years, and until the 
organic lesions have advanced so far as evidently 
to interrupt the functions of the chord. Still there 
are exceptions to this, as the case noticed by Sir 
B. Brovrze. During the protracted progress of 
the malady, the patient often experiences spasmodic 
actions, or more permanent contractions of the 
muscles, particularly of the flexors; frequently a 
sense of painful constriction around the abdomen 
and the thighs ; and sometimes, especially when 
the upper part of the cervical medulla is impli- 
cated, even convulsions or complete epileptic 
attacks. These are evidently the consequence of 
inflammatory action or irritation in or near the 
portion of the chord or its membranes which are 
the seat of lesion. 

80. A compositor, who was engaged in printing 
a work which I was editing many years ago, came 
to me with caries of one or two of the upper dorsal 
vertebra. Matter had evidently formed and was 
making its way externally. He became para- 
plegic, and subsequently generally paralytic ; but 
at a very early period of the paraplegic state 
fully developed epileptic seizures occurred. These 
became more frequent, and ultimately terminated 
in coma and death. 

us was found collected around the second and 
third dorsal vertebra, extending between the 
muscles, and between the theca vertebralis and 
bodies of the vertebrae. The membranes at, and 

to a considerable extent above, this part were in- 


flamed, the arachnoid surfaces being partially. 


On examination, a sanious. 
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covered with lymph or adherent. Injection of 
the vessels and effused serum were traced thence 
along the membranes to the brain. The chord 
itself was not, however, materially changed. 

81. 7. Pain, even of a most severe character, is 
often remarked, particularly in the inflammatory 
states of the spinal disease, and when the roots of 
the nerves, or when the nerves as they pass through 
the spinal foramina, are implicated in the lesion. 
The pains are usually deep-seated in one or more 
limbs, and are often not the Jess acute where the 
cutaneous sensibility is much impaired. - In some 
instances of spinal general palsy the sensibility of 
the surface, particularly at first, is painfully in- 
creased, and sometimes even perverted. Pain is 
often felt in the part of the spine affected, either 
primarily or consecutively. In some instances, 
particularly when the disease commences in the 
lower portion of the spine and extends upwards, 
it may be confounded with lumbago; or it may 
be viewed as originating in lumbago; the pain in 
the loins being caused either by inflammatory 
action or softening, or by congestion of the spinal 
veins and sinuses. When the disease is conse- 
quent upon masturbation or venereal excesses, it 
is often preceded and attended by pain in the 
loins, extending upwards with the local lesion and 
the paralytic symptoms. 

82. 6. The bowels are remarkably torpid, and 
the evacuations in the more complete states of 
the disease, dark, and like tar or treacle (¢§ 59.). 
The urinary organs are affected in the more com- 
plete and advanced forms, in the manner already 
noticed ($$ 57, 58.) ; but, in the less complete 
states, and when the spinal chord itself is not ma- 
terially changed, the patient still retains more or 
less power over the evacuations and actions of the 
sphincters. In the more severe and sudden cases, 
particularly those consequent upon injury of 
any kind, and attended by marked disturbance 
of the urinary functions, priapism is a frequent 
symptom. 

83. €. The external surface is always dry, often 
scurfy, sometimes discoloured in the extremities, 
or presenting livid spots resembling vibices. It 
is generally emaciated, and colder than natural, 
even when the patient complains of a sensation of 
heat. The disposition of the surface to ulcerate 
or slough on pressure, so remarkable in paraplegia, 
is less so in general palsy, unless at the last stage 
or more severe and complete state of this latter 
form of the disease. 

84. ¢. The cerebral functions —sensation and in- 
tellectual power—are unaffected in general palsy 
as well as in paraplegia, and continue unimpaired 
until the malady terminates either in fatal conges- 
tion of the lungs, or asphyxia, or in congestion of 
the brain with serous effusion. 

85. Il. Or Paratrysis 1x New-Born In- 
FANTS AND YounG. CuitpreN. — Paralysis is 
sometimes met with in new-born infants. It may 
be the effect of injury to the nerve either in the 
part paralysed or in its course after its transmission 
through the cranial or spinal-aperture. Dr. E. 
Kennepy remarks that we have examples of this 
fact in injury to the portio dura, as in face pre- 
sentations; or where the head has been long 
pressed in the pelvis against the projecting ischi- 
atic spines ; and he adds, that several cases of this 
kind had occurred to him, in which the disease 
was quite local, the paralysis being removed on 
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the subsidence of the swelling produced: by the 
protracted pressure.—a. I have already mentioned 


(§ 44.) that the paralysis may be the result, 


not merely of spontaneous lesion of some part of 
the nervous centres during foetal life, but also of 


arrested developement, or insufficient growth, 
during the early periods of this epoch. In this 
latter case the palsy is often associated with 


idiotcy. The cerebral or spinal lesion may, how-, 


ever, occur shortly before, as well as during the 
period of parturition. In the following case, 
recorded by Dr. E. Kennepy, the lesion must 
have existed some time before birth; and, pro- 
bably, from the speedy recovery, consisted merely 
of congestion of one side of the brain. 

86. Immediately after birth, a large soft tumour 
was observed on the right side of the head, princi- 
pally on the vertex, with two or three small ex- 
coriations on the left side. The left eye was 
closed ; the mouth drawn to the left side; and 
when the child cried, the ala nasi and angle of 
the mouth were drawn up; the right eye was open, 
and the right side of the face unaffected during 
crying. The left side of the body was completely 
paralysed. The extremities of this side were of 
less bulk than those of the right, and were rough to 
the toueh; the muscles were flabby. Both pupils 
were insensible to light. The child was unable to 
suck ; but deglutition did not seem to be affected. 
On the third day it had several slight convulsions 
. confined to the upper half of the body. A leech 
was applied to the vertex, followed by the warm 
bath: stimulating liniments were rubbed over 
the spine, and the child recovered. In this in- 
teresting case, the portio dura of the right side, 
and the levator palpebrz of the left side, supplied 
by the third nerve, were paralysed, in connection 
with hemiplegia of the left side. 

87. It is often difficult to ascertain the extent 
of paralysis in new-born infants and very young 
children, as the paralysed limbs are generally 
either so much convulsed, or so spasmodically 
contracted, as to be removed from under the in- 
fluence of volition, When the spasms cease, the 
paralysed state of the limb sometimes becomes 
more evident in the more unfavourable cases. 
The lesions which most frequently occasion para- 
lysis in this class of subjects are, congestions of 
the brain and spinal column, serous effusion either 
between the membranes or in the ventricles, and 
extravasation of blood. This last is much less 
frequent in children and infants than in adults, 
and very rarely occurs in the cerebral structure. 
When hemorrhage takes place within the cra- 
nium or spinal canal of infants, it is generally 
found to proceed from the surface of the mem- 
branes, and seldom causes permanent paralysis, 
but usually apoplectic attacks, or eclampsia, tris- 
mus, or convulsions terminating generally in 
death. In these cases, the effused blood produces 
either coma, spasm, or convulsions, according to 
the quantity effused ; and ultimately, if the child 
live a short time, inflammatory action in the parts 
into which it is extravasated, owing to the irrita- 
tion it occasions. 

88. b. Paralysis, sometimes partial, at other times 
more or less general, accompanies the advanced 
progress.of the disease usually called acute hy- 


drocephalus, and of true or chronic dropsy of 
In the former of these maladies 
(see Dropsy, acute, of the brain), I have shown 


the brain. 
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that the palsy is the consequence of the soften« 
ing of the more central parts of the brain, 
rather than of the effusion into the ventricles 
which either attends or supervenes on the soften- 
ing. The tubercles sometimes found in the brain, 
or its membranes, of children, either associated 
with, or independent of, softening and serous 
effusion, are rarely a cause of paralysis, unless at 
an advanced stage of these lesions, or as a ter- 
mination of convulsions or spasms, with which, 
however, some degree of paralysis is occasionally 


associated. 


89. c. But palsy is sometimes met with under 
different circumstances, especially during suckling 
and teething ; and, although not so frequently as 
immediately after birth, still sufficiently often to 
have procured for it, as occurring at this period, 
more attention than has been paid to it. From 
the first dentition to the period of puberty, paralysis 
is generally the consequence of scrofulous caries 
or disease of the vertebra, or of softening of a 
portion of the brain, or of tubercles within the 
cranium or spine. In cases of softening or tuber- 
cles in the brain or its membranes, convulsions, 
more or less of an epileptic character, almost 
always precede the paralysis, which commences 
generally in one arm, and sometimes passes into 
hemiplegia. When these lesions are seated within 
the spinal canal of young children, convulsions, 
of a more limited character, often spasms or con- 
traction of a limb, are more frequently remarked 
either before the developement of palsy, or in 
connection with it ; although, even in these cases, 
the convulsions may assume an epileptic character, 
particularly when the upper part of the chord is 
implicated. 

90. d. Infantile paralysis may, therefore, be di- 
vided as follow:— 1st. The congenital, and then 
itis commonly a consequence of arrested develope- 
ment or congestion of a portion of the cerebro- 
spinal centres: —2d. That caused by the accidents 
attending parturition, as shown above (§ 85.): 
—3d. That consequent upon lesions or sponta- 
neous disease, of a demonstrable nature, impli- 
cating the brain or some portion of the cerebro- 
spinal axis: —and 4th. That which presents no 
obvious lesion in the brain and spinal chord 
beyond slight congestion ; and from which re- 
covery often takes place, without sufficient evi- 
dence of organic lesion having been afforded. 
This last class of infantile palsies generally occurs 
in infants at the breast or during the first den- 
tition. Itis often sudden in its accession, and is 
preceded by no very apparent state of disease, 
beyond the usual irritation often attending den- 
tition, or disorder of the alimentary canal or biliary 
functions. The arm is commonly the part af- 
fected; but the leg of the same side is sometimes 
either also paralysed, or contracted and drawn 
up, or both palsied and contracted. Sensibility 
has not been, as far as I have observed, impaired 
in the affected limb, but, on the contrary, some- 
times morbidly increased. A large propertion 
of the cases which I have ‘seen of this description 
has recovered after the means'that will be noticed 
in the sequel have been employed. 

91. My very learned friend, Dr. M‘Cormac, 
of Belfast, has noticed cases of paraplegia in in- 
fants, which he considered to proceed from con- 
cussion of the spinal chord —a cause by no means 
unlikely to produce are ane in both infants 


ZA 
and children, and to be followed by either he- 
morrhage, inflammation, softening, serous effusion, 
or other change of the parts lodged in the spinal 
canal. He believes also, that injury to the 
sciatic nerve may produce paralysis of the limb 
in infants; but this is manifestly a rare occur- 
rence. 

III. Suaxinc Parsy.—Synon.— Scelotyrbe fes- 
tinans, Sauvages ;—Paralysis Agitans, Parkin- 
son ;—Synclonus ballismus, Good ;—Tremor, J. 
Frank ;— Tromos (Tpéuos), Swediaur ; —Trem- 
blement, Fr. ; — Zittern, Germ. ; — Trembling 
Palsy. 

92. This disease is characterised by a tremulous 
agitation—a continued shaking, and by great weak- 
ness of one or more parts or members of the body. 
Although it was described by Harscuer, Dre- 
MERBROECK, SCHELHAMMER, HAMBERGER, and 
others, and more recently by Parkinson and 
J. Frank, it has not received the attention which 
the frequency of its occurrence, and the obscurity 
of its nature, should have obtained for it. Even 
its symptoms, its relations to other nervous affec- 
tions, its course and terminations, have been im- 
perfectly observed and described; and no ac- 
counts have been furnished of the appearances 
observed in fatal cases. 

93. Shaking palsy may affect either a single 
part or limb, or many parts, or even the greater 
part of the body. It may continue limited to its 
original seat for many years, and even never extend 
beyond it; or it may not only increase gradually 
in the part first affected, but extend to two, or to 
all the limbs of the body. Generally the power 
of motion only is affected, and usually is only 
partially impaired ; and it continues long in this 
state; so that the complaint may be viewed as 
imperfect palsy of the power of motion, with shaking 
of the part. 

94. The affection usually commences imper- 
ceptibly, and proceeds slowly. It often begins in 
the head, or in one or both arms, and it frequently 
is confined to these parts for a long period, or 
even for years, It is generally attended by a 
feeling of weakness of the part. In two instances 
I have seen the complaint limited to the lower 
jaw, which was moved by a rotatory or lateral 
action in one case, and bya vertical action in 
the other. When the head is affected, it is com- 

‘ monly moved upwards and downwards; but it is 

in some instances in a constant state of rotation. 
In these situations, as well as when it affects the 
hands and arms, the motion often does not exceed 
that of tremor, or a gentle but quick shaking; 
but in others the agitation is more remarkable and 
violent ; and even the slighter cases may be more 
severe when the patient is influenced by any 
excitement or marked emotion of mind. 

95. The affection commences usually with a 
slight sense of weakness and proneness to trem- 
bling, especially on any emotion or after physical 
exertion, and commonly in the hands or arms, 
but sometimes in the head, or in the tongue or 
lower jaw. These symptoms gradually and 
slowly increase: and usually after one, two, or 
three years, but in some cases not until after a 
longer period, they extend to the lower extremi- 
ties; and the patient finds great difficulty in 
.walking ; bends his body forwards, and is obliged 
.to assume a hasty or rapid pace, from the fear of 
falling forwards. The tremulous agitation has 
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now extended to his legs, and the limbs have 
become less and less capable of obeying volition. 
Suspension of the agitation is seldom experienced, 
unless in some cases when the limbs are held or 
supported; and, when it ceases from this circum- 
stance in one limb or side, it continues in the 
other. Thus it sometimes ceases in the arm or 
side on which the patient lies or reclines, but as 
soon as he changes to the opposite side it begins 
in the former. Occasionally, attempts to restrain 
the agitation only increase it; and it is often 
exasperated at the sight of strangers. When the 
patient walks, he is often thrown on the fore part 
of the feet, and impelled to adopt a quick or run- 
ning pace, from fear of falling at every step on 
his face. At an early stage, or in less severe 
cases, the affection ceases for a short time, or is 
ameliorated after a refreshing sleep; and it is 
often then controlled by the will or by earnest 
attention to the part, but it soon afterwards re- 
commences. 

$6. At a far advanced stage, the tremulous 
motions of the limbs occur during sleep; and, 
particularly when the patient dreams, waken 
him, often in agitation. The power to convey 
food to the mouth ultimately becomes so impeded 
as to oblige him to be fed by others. Mastication 
and deglutition are impeded, or difficult, and the 
saliva dribbles from the mouth. The trunk is 
permanently bowed from the general want of 
power in the muscles. The bowels are costive ; 
are acted upon with difficulty; and sometimes 
require mechanical means to remove them from 
the rectum. Ultimately the agitation becomes 
more vehement and constant; and when exhaus- 
tion passes into sleep, it sometimes becomes so 
violent as to shake the room. The head falls 
down, so that the relaxed or shaking jaw meets 
the sternum. The power of articulation fails or 
is lost, and the urine and feces are passed invo- 
luntarily, Slight low delirium, passing into coma, 
usually terminates life. 

97. I have met with this affection both as the 
chief and primary malady, and in connection with 
disease in some distant organ, of which it appeared 
either as a consecutive change, or as a concomi- 
tant disorder. I have seen it more frequently in 
males than females, and chiefly in persons about 
fifty years of age and upwards. I observed it to 
a very remarkable extent in a man aged about 
sixty, who had valvular disease of the heart, upon 
which pulmonary congestion and dropsy super- 
vened ; but I could not obtain permission to ex- 
amine the body. I observed it also in a lady in a 
similar form of complication, but I ceased to 
attend her long before her death. I was recently 


‘consulted by a gentleman from Lancashire, af- 


fected by this complaint in the arms; and in 
every other respect he professed himself to have 
been in good health. I have seen it both in ples 
thoric. and in thin and spare habits; but more 
frequently in the fair and sanguine than in any 
other temperament. I have never had an oppor- 
tunity of observing the changes that existed after 
a fatal termination of the complaint, and I do not 
recollect of any case being recorded where such 
an opportunity had been enjoyed. It is frequent 
In very aged persons in its slighter forms. 

98. In rare instances, hysteria assumes a form 
very nearly allied. to, or closely resembling, this 
affection. In 1842 I attended with Dr. N. Grant 
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PARALYSIS — Paratysis rrom Porsons. 


a girl aged about sixteen, on account of various 
anomalous nervous affections consequent upon 
obstructed catamenia. After passing through 
various phases, in which the tongue, larynx, dia- 
phragm, seemed spasmodically affected, violent 
tremulous agitation of the head and arms super- 
vened. The head was rotated from side to side 
without intermission for several days. She re- 
ceived benefit from treatment, and ultimately re- 
covered. 

99. In the absence-of post-mortem examinations, 
opinions as to the origin and seat of this complaint 
must be viewed as suppositions merely. But it 
is not unreasonable to infer that the medulla ob- 
longata and upper part of the spinal chord are the 
chief seat of the affection. J. Franx adduces 
the case of a widow, aged forty, who had ex- 
perienced an interruption of the catamenia, had 
complained of pain in the spine, and had recourse 
to a vapour bath; after coming out of the bath 
she was exposed to cold, and suddenly was at- 
tacked by this affection. Her head was in a con- 
stant state of rotation ; and the arms, hands, legs, 
and feet were in continual motion. Blood was 
taken from the spine by cupping, and she: re- 
covered sooner than was expected. It is not im- 
probably connected with congestion of the venous 
plexuses or sinuses placed between the sheath of 
the chord and bodies of the vertebra, particularly 
in persons of a plethoric habit, and when it is 
consequent upon suppressed evacuations. In 
other cases it appears to depend more upon the 
states of the chord and nerves, or to be more 
stricily nervous. 

100. IV. Paratysis From Potsons.-— Paralysis 
venenata, Cutten. — Paralysis e  venenis. — 
Palsy, varying as to seat and character, is not 
infrequently observed consequent upon the opera- 
tion of several poisonous substances of either a 
mineral or vegetable nature, especially the former. 
The poisons most liable to cause palsy are lead, 
mercury, arsenic, ergot of rye, monkshood, thorn- 
apple; and in rare instances, palsy occurs as a 
contingent remote effect of most of the acro-nar- 
cotic poisons. 

101. A. Palsy from lead.—Lead palsy generally 
occurs after one or more attacks of colic (see 
Cotic From Leap); but it occasionally ‘appears 
without any severe disorder of the digestive organs. 
When the palsy is connected with colic, it usu- 
ally becomes manifest as the colic subsides; but 
both affections may be associated or contempor- 
aneous. When the palsy occurs independently 
of colic, costiveness and indigestion, with or with- 
out slight pains in the abdomen, are generally 
present both before and concomitantly with it. 
The palsy usually presents peculiar characters, 
It is seated chiefly in the upper extremities, 
and affects the extensor more than the flexor 
muscles. It is attended by great emaciation 
of the affected muscles; and the loss of power is 
most remarkable in the muscles which move the 
thumb and fingers. The palsy is seldom complete 
even in these except in the extensors. The hands 
and fingers are constantly bent, unless when they 
hang down by the sides. The patient, in the most 
severe cases, is unable to raise them ; and, when 
one arm is more affected than another, he raises the 
one by the aid of the other. Severe pains are also 
felt in the lower limbs and arms. Attacks of colic, 
severe fits of indigestion, and obstinate constipation 
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are apt to occur, especially after irregularities of diet 
or exposure ; and generally carry off the patient. 
The palsy of the arms is sometimes associated 
with deafness, owing to palsy of the auditory 
nerves. 

102. In fatal cases, the paralysed muscles have 
been found pale, bloodless, and flaccid ; and in cases 
of long standing they have become still more pale 
and fibrous. ‘The nerves have also appeared atro- 
phied and firmer than natural. It is not impro- 
bable that the lead, in a state of oxide, has in 
some measure combined with these tissues. In this 
case, however, it ought to be detected by chemical 
analysis; but, whilst some chemists avow that 
they have detected it, others assert that they were 
unable to do so. Dr. Curistison’s able researches 
into this subject do not countenance the opinion, 
that a combination takes place between the lead 
and tissues affected in these cases. That the metal 
affects the states of these tissues cannot be doubted ; 
but whether by its actual presence, or by its indi- 
rect operation on the nerves and nutrition. of the 
muscles, independently of its presence, has not 
been demonstrated. ~ Most probably its operation 
is direct in the state either of an oxide or of a salt, 
in either of which states it may pass into the cir- 
culation, and act immediately upon the nerves and 
muscles. 

103. B. Mercury, when carried into the system 
in the form of an oxide or of a salt, sometimes causes 
palsy, but generally in the form described as shek- 
ing palsy ($ 92.), or incomplete palsy of motion with 
tremor—the tremblement métallique of French 
writers. It usually occurs in miners, in gilders, 
and in other workmen exposed to the operation of 
mercurial substances. It usually commences 
with unsteadiness of the arms, and afterwards with 
tremors, which extend more or less with the con- 
tinuance of the malady ; and often becomes asso- 
ciated with convulsions. For a fuller account of 
this affection I may refer to the article Arts anp 
Emptoyments (§§ 24,). 

104. C. Arsenic sometimes occasions limited or 
partial palsy, when it has failed of causing fatal 
effects in a short time; or in the advanced stage 
of the more prolonged cases of poisoning by it. 
In some cases, an incomplete form of paralysis, 
resembling palsy from lead, and affecting one or 
more of the extremities, is caused by this poison. 
Occasionally the palsy is preceded by cramps, 
tenderness, and weakness of the extremities ; the 
palsy being sometimes attended by contractions of 
the joints. The affection is not confined to the 
power of motion, but generally also extends to 
that of sensation. Dr. Fatconer observed a case 
in which the palsy was limited to the hands, and 
another in which it gradually extended to the 
shoulders. 

105. D. Paralysis from narcotic or acro-nar- 
cotic poisons is sometimes observed contingently 
upon their more remote effects. I was consulted 
many years ago respecting a case of hemiplegia 
caused by eating the root of monkshood by mis- 
take. The more immediate effects had been numb- 
ness and palsy of the tongue, followed by apoplexy, 
and a state of the cutaneous and mucous surfaces 
closely resembling that existing in fully developed 
purpura hemorrhagica. The apoplexy had been 
either associated with hemiplegia from the com- 
mencement, or the latter rapidly followed it. The 
patient, aged about 20, ‘ultimately recovered ; and 
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I lately saw him without any remains of the para- 
lytic affection, which, however, had continued 
during two or three years. Paralysis from this 
class of poisons generally affects the powers of 
sensation more or less remarkably. 

106. E. Ergot, or spurred rye, sometimes oc- 
casions palsy, especially of sensation: but the 
effects of this substance are fully treated of in 
the article Ercorism. 

107. V. Generat Hisrory or Parsy.—i. 
OF THE various DisoRDERS PRECEDING AND AT- 
TENDING Parsy.—From the description of the 
several varieties of palsy, it will be seen that the 
power of motion is much more frequently impaired 
than that of sensation ; that either may be singly, 
or both jointly, affected in various grades, but 
that, when motion is totally lost, sensation is fre- 
quently more or less impaired; that sensibility 
is very rarely entirely lost in a paralysed part, 
and still more rarely over the surface of the body ; 
and that palsy is both preceded and accompanied 
by considerable derangement of the general health 
as well as of the nervous system, to which especial 
attention should be directed. 

108. A. It is impossible to notice all the pre- 
monitory symptoms of palsy, as the varieties and 
relations of the malady are so numerous as to 
tender them both diversified and inconstant, and 
as they depend very much upon the nature of the 
pre-existing disorder and of the remote causes, 
Hemiplegic palsy is often preceded by the same 
premonitory symptoms as have been mentioned 
in connection with the accession of ArpopLexy 
(§ 4.), especially by various affections or disorders 
of one or more of the senses, particularly of hear- 
ing, sight, and touch; by neuralgic pains about 
the face or head ; by twitchings, spasms, or con- 
vulsions ; by weakness of muscles or of a limb ; 
by headaches, restlessness, sopor, lethargy, or 
watchfulness; vertigo, faintness, and unsteady 
gait; irritability of temper, loss of memory ; im- 
perfect or difficult utterance ; flatulence, costive- 
“ness, and various dyspeptic symptoms ; more or 
less manifest indications of irritation or inflamma- 
tory action in some part of the brain; epileptic 
seizures ; and most frequently apoplectic attacks. 
(See above, § 40. and Art. Aroriexy, § 4.) 

109. The paraplegic and general states of palsy 
are often preceded by pain in the course of the 
spine, sometimes resembling, and frequently mis- 
taken for, lumbago; by spasms or cramps of par- 
ticular muscles ; by pain inthe neck, or wry-neck ; 
by neuralgia or neuralgic pains; by numbness of 
the toes or fingers; by attacks of nephritis; by 
increased sensibility of the surface of one or more 
limbs, or of the body generally; by costiveness 
and colicky pains, or obstinate constipation ; by 
retention of, or difficulty of voiding, the urine; 
by chorea, partial convulsions, or various anoma- 
lous nervous disorders ; and by the more limited 
forms of partial palsy. 

110. B. The disorders of the nervous system, and 
of the general health accompanying palsy, are 
various in different cases according to the seat of 
the malady.—a. In hemiplegia and palsy of any 
of the organs of sense, the memory, and in severe 
or prolonged cases, even the intellectual powers 
are more or less impaired ; the palsy extending 
even to the mental powers. This state, however, 
is the most remarkable in the complication of 
general palsy with insanity, hereafter to be noticed. 
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The temper and disposition are often changed 
from their usual characteristics, persons of a mild 
disposition becoming peevish and irritable, and 
those who have been irascible becoming placid ; 
in some cases, the memory, chiefly of words or of 
names, is impaired or perverted, so that the patient 
substitutes those which either are inappropriate or 
have an opposite meaning to that which he wished 
to convey. The powers of attention and applica- 
tion, and mental energy generally, are usually 
impaired. 

111. The action of the heart and lungs is 
seldom much excited in hemiplegia or cerebral 
palsy, unless when inflammation of a portion of 
the brain supervenes upon or attends the lesion 
causing the hemiplegic state. Nor is the action 
of these organs oppressed or impaired, unless 
effusion, so as to cause direct or counter pressure, 
takes place, or the medulla oblongata becomes 
in any way implicated. Hence the temperature 
of the surface of paralysed parts is seldom lower 
than natural; and frequently, owing to diminished 
transpiration from the surface of these parts, it is 
higher than in other situations. 

112. Digestion and- assimilation are often but 
little disturbed or impaired. In some cases, 
vomiting or nausea, with or without flatulence, 
attends the accession of hemiplegia; but subse- 
quently acidity, heartburn or flatulence, is com- 
plained of. The appetite is but little impaired ; 
it is even frequently keen or craving, and is gene- 
rally too great for the amount of exercise taken 
and of air consumed by respiration, and conse- 
quently for complete digestion and assimilation. 
This keenness. or craving appetite I have often 
remarked as an indication of latent irritation in 
the substance of the brain. The bowels and liver 
are usually torpid, and often require powerful 
chologogues and purgatives to act on them. 

113. The nutrition of a paralysed part is often 
not materially affected when the disease occurs 
after the growth of the body has been matured. 
Occasionally, however, some degree of shrinking 
or atrophy exists, especially in prolonged cases, 
owing chiefly to disuse of the muscles. The 
nerves are also somewhat atrophied. Very fre- 
quently an cedematous state of a paralysed limb 
is observed, increasing its bulk, although the mus- 
cular and other soft parts may be more or less 
wasted or atrophied. The urinary functions are 
seldom much affected in hemiplegia and other 
cerebral forms of palsy. 

114. b. In paraplegia and general palsy the 
attendant phenomena have been already fully 
noticed (§§ 48. et seq.), and consist chiefly of 
lesion of those functions which depend upon, or 
are influenced by, the part of the chord which is 
the seat of disease. As the brain continues unaf- 
fected until the fatal termination of the disease 
draws near, so the mental powers continue unim- 
paired till that period arrives. 

115. When the medulla oblongata or upper 
part of the chord is affected, the action of the heart 
and lungs is often much disordered ; and if these 
parts, especially the former, are pressed on, or 
much disorganised, death by asphyxia is more or 
less speedily produced. In slighter lesions of 
these parts, remarkable slowness of the pulse, in 
some cases, and great rapidity of it in others, are 
often observed. 

116. Respiration is usually performed chiefly 
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by the diaphragm, and the quantity of oxygen 


consumed during the process is very small: con- 


sequently the heat of the surface is low, and tran- 
spiration from it much diminished. The skin is 
dry, becomes covered with a branny or furfura- 


- ceous substance, owing to rapid exfoliation of the 


cuticle. When the lesion is seated lower in the 


chord, or so as not to impede the motion of the 
chest, and consequently not to diminish the action 
of the air on the blood, the parts below the seat 
of injury experience diminished or interrupted 
cutaneous transpiration ; and, instead of any dimi- 
nution of temperature, they present an actual rise 
of temperature, owing to the interrupted tran- 
spiration, the functions of respiration not being 


impaired. 


117. The heat of the surface of paralysed parts 
depends upon the state of respiration, and the 
consumption of oxygen, in connection with the 


amount of transpiration from that surface ; for, 


whilst the oxygenization of the blood proceeds 
without diminution, suppression of the cutaneous 
transpiration will raise the temperature of the sur- 
face on which transpiration 1s suppressed ; but 


when the oxygenization of the blood’is impaired, 
suppressed transpiration cannot have this effect, 
or only to a small amount. If the change pro- 
duced by respiration on the blood be much im- 
peded, the temperature will generally continue 
much below the natural standard. This appears 
to me to be the true cause of the different states 
of temperature of paralysed limbs in different 
cases ; and it is preferable to account for the phe- 
nomenon conformably with established principles, 
upon which a sound and safe practice may be 
based, than to mould it so as to suit a pre-con- 
ceived hypothesis, and to make it subserve a 
doubtful or hazardous treatment. 

118. It may be objected, however, that the 
rise or fall of temperature in a paralysed, or in 
an inflamed part, may be independent in some 
degree of states of respiration ; and this is actually 
the case; for, although the passage of oxygen 
into the circulation takes place in the lungs, the 
oxygenization of the blood, or rather of certain 
elements of the blood, occurs chiefly in the sys- 
temic capillaries, under the influence of the or- 
ganic nervous power; the oxygen combining 
partly with these elements for the nutrition of the 
tissues, and partly with the carbon of the blood. 
The change in the capacity for latent heat conse- 
quent upon the combination of oxygen with these 
elements in the several parts of the body, is great 
in proportion to the extent of combination ; and, 
as this combination is strictly a vital process, or 
at least brought about by vitality, although con- 
formably with chemical laws, so it takes place 
independently of the cerebro-spinal nervous sys- 
tem. Notwithstanding that this combination and 
the change of capacity for caloric consequent 
upon it are independent of this system, and are 
effected chiefly by vital or ganglial nervous power, 
still they may be influenced by the cerebro-spinal 
system. ‘The passions and emotions show this ; 
but they also prove the predominant influence of 
the organic nervous system ; their physical action 
—their operation on the circulation and the tissues 
—being through the medium of this latter system, 
Fear blanches the cheek and lowers the tempera- 
ture of the surface; sexual passion produces tur- 
gescence of the erectile tissues and heightens the 


o7 


temperature: but these, as well as other mental 
emotions, change the state of the circulation and 
temperature by depressing or exciting, according 
to the nature of the emotion, the organic nervous 
or vital power in the first instance, the effect upon 
the circulation and temperature being consecutive. 
The independence of the organic or vital: nervous 
system of the cerebro-spinal is shown, even in 
those vital organs which are most influenced by 
the mental emotions and the spinal chord, in the 
course of paralytic cases. Thus palsy, even when 
general, does not extend to the organs of genera- 
tion. Erections take place in almost all the va- 
rieties of the disease, if no other concomitant 
complaint exist to prevent them; they are even 
morbidly frequent or constant when the upper 
part of the spinal chord is congested, inflamed, or 
otherwise implicated. Pregnancy proceeds in its 
usual course, and parturition takes place, in the 
natural way, in cases of paraplegia or general 
palsy in females. 

119. When the upper part of the chord is the 
seat of lesion, the stomach is sometimes so much 
disordered as to reject its contents. The bowels 
are obstinately confined, as above noticed (¢ 59.) ; 
the tongue is furred and loaded; the urinary 
organs remarkably affected (§ 57.); and the 
vital cohesion of the superficial and other tissues 
below the diseased portion of the chord is more 
or less impaired, disposing them readily to un- 
dergo asthenic inflammation, sloughing, &c. 
($$ 64.) 

120. ii. Tne Associations anp “CompLica- 
TIONS OF Patsy.— As palsy is generally a symp — 
tom or consequence of some lesion sustained in a 
part of the cerebro-spinal nervous system and 
nerves, it will readily be admitted, that it will 
frequently present itself in practice as an acci- 
dent or result of an immediately antecedent and 
intimately related disease, and often be associated 
with such disease — with apoplexy ; with inflam- 
mation and softening of the brain; with similar 
lesions of the spinal chord; with structural 
changes of the membranes of the brain, and of 
the spinal medulla ; with disease of the cranial 
and spinal bones ; with epilepsy, convulsions, 
hysteria, and catalepsy ; with insanity, imbecility, 
and idijotey ; with rheumatism, lumbago, and con- 
gestions of the spinal sinuses; with neuralgic affec- 
tions ; with inflammation of the kidneys, or other 
parts of the urinary apparatus. In the progress 
of all these maladies, some form-or other of palsy 
may appear, whenever lesions of structure, or 
even congestions, take place in, or extend to, any 
portion of the cerebro-spinal axis, or nerves pro- 
ceeding from it, during their course; or, in other 
words, when palsy is complicated with any of 
these maladies, it is a consequence of the vas- 
cular and organic lesions characterising or super- 
vening in the progress of such malady. The 
importance and danger of these complications 
require that a brief notice should be taken of 
them. 

121. A. Of all diseases, apoplexy is the most 
frequently associated with, and the most inti- 
mately related to palsy, especially to, hemiplegia, 
and to some states of general and partial palsy. 
The complication of apoplexy with palsy is fully 
described in the article ApopLexy ($$. 31—49.). 
I have there shown that it generally presents itself 
as follows: —Ist. The apoplexy occurs as the pri- 


ie 
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mary malady, and is either associated with, or 
followed by, paralysis ; —2d. The paralysis, in 
some one or other of its partial states, often in that 
of hemiplegia, first appears, and is followed, after 
a very indefinite period, by an apoplectic attack 
more or less profound. aie 

122, a. In the first of these complications, the 
paralytic affection may disappear in a short time 
after the apoplectic seizure, or not until after seve- 
ral days or weeks. It may be permanent, or con- 
tinue for years, or until another apoplectic seizure 
carries off the patient; or it may be rendered 
more complete or general, or it may affect addi- 
tional or different parts, those first affected being 
either partially restored or unchanged, by renewed 
seizures of apoplexy, or by coma attended by 
sinking or exhaustion. In these cases, death is 
usually produced by the apoplectic state, or by 
a comatose sinking, attended by a general palsy, 
in which, owing probably either to nervous ex- 
haustion, or to counter pressure on the base of the 
brain, or on the medulla oblongata, or to lesions 
extending to these parts, the respiratory organs 
participate. I have described fully, in the article 
Just referred to (§§ 34. et seq.), the lesions usually 
observed in these circumstances; and I need not, 
therefore, allude to them further, than to state 
that, in the slighter and less prolonged instances, 
they consist chiefly of congestion and serous effu- 
sion; and, in the more severe and permanent 
cases, of extravasations of blood, softening of 
portions of the brain, and of extravasation and 
softening conjoined. In some cases, little or no 
lesion is seen, or at least lesions insufficient to 
account for the phenomena and for death ; and in 
other cases, in connection with one or more of 
these lesions, effusion of serum in the ventricles, 
or between the membranes; inflammation of a 
portion of the brain, or of the membranes ; and 
other concomitant or contingent lesions, are ob- 
served. (See art. Aroptexy, § 36. et seq.) 

123. b, In the second of these forms of compli- 
cation (§ 121.), the palsy in some one or other of 
its more partial forms, frequently in that of hemi- 
plegia, is the primary seizure; and is generally 
then caused by alterations in some part of the 
substance of the brain, especially by softening, 
hemorrhage, cysts, tumours, tubercles, and by 
almost any of the diversified lesions described in 
the article Brain AND 11s Mempranes, particu- 
larly when they have arrived at an advanced state 
of developement. Many of these lesions are fol- 
lowed by inflammation, softening, congestion, or 
effusion of serum or of blood in the brain or its 
membranes, causing either a more complete or a 
more extensive palsy, or spasms or contractions of 
one or more limbs, or superinducing apoplexy, 
which may either terminate life, or be removed, 
leaving the pre-existing palsy more complete or 
extended than betore. (See arts, Apopiexy, § 46. 
et sey., and Brain.) 

_ 124, B. Palsy may become associated with 
epilepsy ; but it is generally a consequence, even 
when thus associated, of repeated returns of the 
epileptic paroxysms. Even in the earlier attacks 
of epilepsy, occurring in young persons, the epi- 
leptic fit may be followed by incomplete palsy of 
the limb, or of certain muscles, especially of an 
arm, or of the muscles of articulation, &. In 
these cases the palsy may soon disappear, and 
follow the next or subsequent attacks ; and may 
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continue without much variation, or become more 
complete until either hemiplegia, or even more 
general palsy, supervenes. In some instances, 
the epileptic seizure may present a mixed charac- 
ter, or a state intermediate between apoplexy and 
epilepsy ; or it may be viewed as apoplexy at- 
tended by convulsions —a form of seizure which 
bad been overlooked until it was described in the 
early parts of this work. These mixed forms of 
seizure are not infrequently followed by palsy.’ It 
has been stated in the articles Brain and Ept- 
LEPsy, that any organic lesion of the brain or of 
its membranes may be followed by epileptic at- 
tacks ; and these lesions, in a more advanced stage 
of developement, may occasion either palsy or 
apoplexy — often both in succession, at very in- 
definite intervals. ‘The slighter states of palsy 
consequent upon the epileptic fit may be viewed 
as the result of congestion, more particularly af- 
fecting that portion of the brain that has most 
intimate relations to the paralysed part. Where, 
however, the palsy is more complete or extensive 
and permanent, it may be viewed as depending 
upon similar changes to those which have been 
alluded to as causing palsy in connection with 
apoplexy (§ 121.) ; and if the palsy be attended 
by contractions or spasms either of the paralysed 
or of the sound limbs, inflammatory action or irri- 
tation may be inferred to exist either in the vicinity 
of the cerebral lesion, or in another part of the 
brain, according to the seat and character of the 
spasms, &c. In rare instances, the same lesion of 
the brain that causes the epileptic or convulsive 
seizure may induce at the same time a paralytic 
state. These cases usually soon terminate fa- 
tally. 

125. C. Inflammation of the brain may be com- 
plicated with palsy ; but in this state of disease, 
the inflammation is generally limited to a portion 
of the brain, Either affection may be primary, 
and thereby give rise to two states in which this 
complication presents itself in practice. 1. The 
changes consequent upon the inflammation may 
induce those further changes upon which the palsy 
depends ; thus, inflammatory softening favours 
cerebral hemorrhage, and this latter usually 
causes the paralytic state. 2. The lesion pri- 
marily causing the palsy may induce inflammation 
of the adjoining parts of the brain, and the pheno- 
mena usually consequent upon this state; thus, 
blood extravasated, or a tumour formed in the 
brain, will occasion palsy, and inflammatory ac- 
tion will often follow in the surrounding cerebral 
structure, or in the adjoining membranes, or in 
both structures, and give rise to the association of 
the chief phenomena of inflammation of the brain, 
or of its membranes, with the paralytic state. 
Both these states of association may present them- 
selves even in the same case; thus, a gentleman 
attended by Dr. Panis and the author, had in- 
flammation of the brain, and after the more acute 
attack had been removed, hemiplegia supervened. 
The hemorrhage, consequent upon the inflam- 
matory softening, and productive of the palsy, . 
after a short time reproduced the inflammation, 
which was again subdued ; but after some months 
an apoplectic seizure took place, and carried off 
the patient. In cases of this complication, the 
membranes may or-may not be implicated, ac- 
cording to the. seat of primary lesion, or to the 
nature of that lesion, 
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126. D. The complication of insanity with palsy 
has been very fully discussed in the article on 
Insanity (see §§ 33—36., and 167—172.); and 
I, therefore, need not further allude to the subject 
at this place than to state, that the palsy generally 
does not appear until after the mental disorder ; 
often not until the latter has continued for a con- 
siderable time, and assumed a chronic and general 
form. Insome cases, however, insanity and palsy 
occur almost simultaneously; and, in a few, the 
paralytic affection precedes the mental derange- 
ment. Palsy thus associated iscommonly general, 
or soon becomes such. It is usually incomplete, 
especially in its early stages, and affects chiefly 
the muscular system. The sphincters and con- 
sequently the evacuations are uncontrolled by 
volition. This form or association of palsy is 
usually a result of chronic inflammation of 
the brain, and is distinct from palsy caused by 
cerebral hemorrhage, softening, tumours, &c., 
which, however, may also occasion the more 
partial, or an hemiplegic form of palsy in the course 
of insanity ; but these latter are not so frequent as 
the general palsy just alluded to, and fully de- 
scribed in its more appropriate place (Insanrry, 
§§ 167. et seq.). ‘The paralysis of the insane may 
be further ussociated with epileptic, “convulsive, 
apoplectic or comatose states, either of which may 
terminate life, or the patient may sink from vital 
exhaustion. The appearances observed after death 
from these complications are minutely described 
in the art. Insanity (§¢ 235. et seq.). 

127. Palsy is not infrequently also associated 
with idiotcy, and with puerile imbecility (see art. 
Insanity, §¢ 522. ef seq.). In these complica- 
tions the palsy may be either general or partial ; 
but when it is general, some parts are usually 
more affected than others, and imperfect deve- 
lopement of portions of the cerebro-spinal axis is 
often seen on examinations of them after death. 

128. E. Although both paraplegia and general 
palsy are often produced by the more common 
consequences of inflammation of the spinal chord 
and of its membranes, still the inflammation, as 
well as those consequences, may still continue 
after the paralytic state has been produced, and 
thus become associated or complicated with it. 
The history of cases of this description, and some 
of those above noticed, suggests this position ; and 
the appearances I have observed during the ex- 
amination after death sufficiently confirm it. The 
importance of attending to this circumstance can- 
not be over-estimated in a practical point of view, 
as being suggestive of a rational treatment of these 
cases. The persistence of inflammatory action in 
the spinal chord and its membranes, particularly the 
latter, during the paralytic states depending upon 
lesions of these parts, is often evinced by pain in 
the spine, by spasms or. contractions of the mus- 
cles, by pains in the limbs, and by the various 
phenomena usually attending inflammations. In 
some instances, the inflammation occasions not 
merely spasm, contraction, or pain of the muscles 
supplied with nerves from the part of the spinal 
chord which it affects, but also more general con- 
vulsions ; or, when the upper parts of the chord 
is implicated, epileptic seizures or coma and as- 

hyxia. 

129. F. Disease of the cranial and vertebral 
bones, or of the periosteum, sometimes complicates as 
well as causes palsy, particularly in the scrofulous 
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diathesis. In these cases, the disease of the bones | 
extends to the membranes enveloping the brain or 
chord; and inflammation, with its usual conse- 
quences, when affecting these membranes, super- 
venes and interrupts the functions of, or extends to, 
the inclosed portion of the cerebral or spinal struc- 
ture. Thus, I have repeatedly met with instances 
of caries of the petrous portion of the temporal 
bone, consequent upon neglected ottorrhoea, that 
were followed by inflammation and abscess of the 
adjoining membranes and cerebral structure, and 
by palsy, with various concomitant and consecutive 
phenomena. Cases of this description not infre- 
quently occurred to me in dispensary practice, and 
in children at the institution for their diseases. 
Lesions of the cranial bones associated with, as 
well as causing palsy, may be the result of disease 
or of injury. ‘Thus, a portion of the parietal bone 
was remarkably and permanently depressed in a 
boy by accident, and coma with hemiplegia was 
the result. The coma soon passed off, but the 
hemiplegia continued for a time. _ Ultimately, the 
palsy also was altogether removed ; and, long 
before he reached the period of puberty, the 
paralysed side had become as strong as the other, - 
The depression, however, continued as remarkable 
as before; yet, notwithstanding this, the subject 
of this accident became, and still is, a most power- 
ful and talented man, with whom I have been 
acquainted for more than thirty years. 

130. Disease, particularly scrofulous caries of 
the vertebra, is a frequent cause and concomitant 
of paraplegia and even of general palsy, as in the 
case above noticed (§ 68.); and not only may 
the palsy be associated with disease of the vertebre, 
but also be further accompanied with epileptic 
seizures, A young man several years ago con- 
sulted me respecting epileptic attacks, each of 
which was preceded by the aura epileptica, which 
proceeded from the palm of the left hand to the 
lower cervical vertebrae. On examining the hand, 
the palm of it was found swollen, and obscure 
fluctuation was detected in it, The part was 
opened and matter was discharged from beneath 
the palmar fascia. The fits disappeared for a con- 
siderable time ; but pain and stiffness in the lower 
cervical and upper dorsal vertebra were com- 
plained of, and were attended by a diffused swell- 
ing. The epileptic attacks returned and paraplegia, 
nearly amounting to general palsy, supervened. 
An abscess pointed between the scapula and spine 
which was opened; and the patient soon after- 
wards was carried off by an epileptic seizure. In 
this case, caries of the vertebre, purulent infiltra- 
tion of the adjoining muscles, and inflammation 
of the membranes of the chord, with effusions of 
coagulated lymph, adhesions, &c. were found after 
death: and the inflammation of the spinal arach- 
noid, with serous effusion above the seat of ad- 
hesions, had extended to the arachnoid of the 
medulla oblongata and the base of the brain, 

131. G. Neuralgic affections of the face, head, 
or limbs, not only precede but also occasionally 
accompany palsy. ‘The pain sometimes ceases when 
the palsy takes place, especially if the muscles — 
supplied or connected with the pained nerves are 
those paralysed ; but itis sometimes only alleviated. 
The neuralgic pain is occasionally complicated 
with the palsy, particularly when they occur on 
different sides of the body. Neuralgic pains may 
thus accompany hemiplegia, paraplegia, and any 
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of the more partial states of palsy, the latter affec- 
tion supervening after the former has been of long 
duration (see Art. Nevratcic Arrecrions, ($ 
72). It is only in rare instances that neuralgia 
appears in the course of palsy, or that the latter is 
the primary affection. 

- 132. H. Palsy is sometimes associated with 
rheumatism, but not so frequently as might appear 
on a superficial view of the matter. The pains, 
whether dull, gravative, gnawing, &c., sometimes 
complained of both before and during paralytic 
affections, are often mistaken for rheumatism, or 
for neuralgia, although they are the not infre- 
quent attendants of that change of structure at the 
origins of the nerves supplying the pained parts 
that ultimately produces palsy. The pains may 
be even felt in different parts from those which 
are paralysed; and they are then to be viewed as 
the extension of inflammation, or of other organic 
lesions, to parts differently related. The pains in 
the loins or back, so often viewed as lumbago, and 
felt more or less by persons addicted to venereal 
excesses or to manustrupation,are occasioned either 
by congestion of the spinal sinuses, or by inflam- 
matory action of the membranes of the chord ; 
and although they are most frequently the precur- 
sors of palsy, particularly of paraplegia, still they 
not infrequently accompany it, and extend either to 
the sound or to the affected limb, or even to both. 

133. I. Palsy, or palsy associated with apo- 
plexy, is not infrequently consequent upon organic 
disease of the heart, particularly hypertrophy of the 
left ventricle, and lesions of the valves or auriculo- 
ventricular orifices; The remarks which I offered 
in the Art. AporpLexy (§ 96.) on the connection 
subsisting between that disease and structural 
changes in the heart are quite applicable to the 
complication of those changes with palsy, espe- 
cially with hemiplegia. In this complication, the 
disease of the heart is generaily the primary ma- 
lady, and more or less aids in the production of 
the paralytic affection, although some lesion of the 
vessels or substance of the brain may have pre- 
existed, or have been contemporaneous with the 
cardiac disease. 

134. K, The association of palsy with disease of the 
kidneys and urinary organs generally has already 
been noticed, with reference only, however, to the 
supervention of disease of the latter upon paraple- 
gia and general palsy (¢ 57.). But the com- 
plication now to be noticed is of a different kind. 
When the kidneys, either from intense inflamma- 
tion, or from a primary state of inaction or palsy, 
cease to perform their functions, and retention of 
urine from this cause results, a state of excremen- 
titious plethora is produced, not infrequently ter- 
Minating in fatal coma or apoplexy. ‘These may 
assume the form of general palsy; and, in rare 
cases, hemiplegia may take place. In these, the 
procession of morbid phenomena is sufficiently 
manifest; but in others it is much less so; espe- 
cially in those which present the occurrence of pa- 
raplegia consequent upon the nephritic disease. 
Mr. Sran.ey in an interesting memoir (Trans. of 
Med. and Chirurg. Soc. vol. xviii. p. 260.), has 
adduced several cases, in which inflammation of 
the kidneys existed in connection with paraplegia, 
and appeared as the primary malady, and yet no 
change was observed in the spinal chord or its 
membranes, Some of the cases deserve a brief 
notice. 
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135. A man complained of retention of ufine 
conjoined with paraplegia ; motion and sensation 
being lost. Tenderness on pressure was felt at 
the third lumbar vertebra. After death, no lesion 
could be detected in the vertebrz, spinal chord, or 
its membranes. The kidneys presented inflam- 
matory changes with small abscesses dispersed 
through their substance. 

136. A man had retention of urine consequent 
upon the suppression of gonorrhoea by injections, 
He complained of pain in the back, paralysis of the 
lower limbs, and of the sphincters. He distinctly 
traced the course of the pain from the bladder, 
upwards to the kidneys and across the loins, On 
dissection, the kidneys were inflamed, with minute 
purulent depositions throughout their substance. 
The bladder was inflamed, and its inner surface 
partly covered by coagulable lymph. The brain 
and spinal chord presented no disease. 

137. A man, aged thirty, stated that he had been 
suffering for a day or two from pain in the loins, 
when he was seized with paraplegia extending to 
the umbilicus. The loss of motion was complete, 
and the loss of sensation nearly so. The funetions 
of the brain were unaffected. The urine flowed 
involuntarily, and three pints were drawn off by 
the catheter. In sixteen hours from the attack of 
paraplegia, the man suddenly died. The kidneys 
were found gorged with blood and nearly black. 
The mucous membrane of the urinary passages 
was congested. Thesubstance and membranes of 
the spinal chord and brain were sound, vascular 
turgescence of these parts being but slightly 
greater than natural. 

138. I believe that, if cases of the kind now ad- 
duced were carefully observed at an early stage of 
their course, sufficient evidence would be found of 
congestion of the veins or sinuses placed between the 
sheath of the chord and the bodies of the vertebra. 
This congestion would of itself be sufficient to 
cause disorder of the urinary functions and in- 
flammation of the kidneys and urinary passages, 
which would re-act upon, and aggravate the spinal 
lesion. In the examinations of these cases no 
mention is made of the state of the venous sinuses 
of the spine. 

139. L. Palsy is sometimes associated with hys- 
teria, and the association has been noticed in the 
article Hysrrrra ($ 35.). A remarkable case of 
this complication was lately attended by Mr. 
Friocxton and myself: —A young lady had ex- 
perienced hysterical symptoms with irregularity 
of the catamenia, to which had supervened sup- 
pression of this discharge, attacks of vomiting, 
sometimes alternating with diarrhoea, and com- 
plete paraplegia, as respected the power of motion. 
The sensibility was only slightly affected. The 
urine required to be regularly drawn off. There 
was no tenderness in the course of the spine ; and 
all the cerebral functions, the organs of sense, 
the intellectual powers, and the moral feelings 
seemed to be in unimpaired vigour and duly re- 
gulated. She had been long ill, and had been 
under the care of various eminent men both in 
London and in fashionable watering-places. The 
treatment, which will be noticed hereafter, restored 
her in the course of a few weeks, and after three 
or four months she was quite recovered. 

140. It is very difficult to explain the con- 
nection between hysteria, or disordered states of 
the female organs, and palsy. But it is not im- 
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PARALYSIS — Dracnosis. 


probable that many of the symptoms, and par- 
ticularly those of a paralytic character, arise not 
merely from irritation propagated from the uterine 
system to the roots of the spinal nerves, or to the 
spinal chord itself, but rather from super-induced 
congestion of the spinal veins and sinuses, the con- 
gestion being attended either by interruption to the 
circulation in the chord, or by compression, or even 
by both. This change will account for the frequent 
eonnection also of palsy of the urinary bladder with 
hysteria, even when paraplegia is not present. 
Yet even in these cases, pains in the limbs, with 
weakness and partial loss of power, are often com- 
plained of. When the remote causes of hysteria 
are considered, particularly in connection with 
the effects they produce upon the spinal chord 
and roots of its nerves, the frequent supervention 
of congestion of the spinal veins and sinuses may 
be viewed as altogether conformable with the 
laws of the animal economy. 

~ 141. VI. Dracnosis.— Palsy, in a simple and 
primary form, cannot be mistaken for any other 
malady. It is only when it appears secondarily, 
or associated with any one of the diseases just 
mentioned, that the diagnosis requires attention ; 
and, even then, the object is chiefly to ascertain 
which is the primary affection, to trace the nature 
of the connection between them, and to form some 
idea as to the structural changes, upon which the 
paralytic symptoms—which are usually suffi- 
ciently manifest—depend. It is to this last that 
our chief attention should be directed: this is the 
great object of diagnosis, and one which is not 
only very difficult to determine on many occasions, 
but almost impossible on some. 

142. a, When palsy presents any of its more 
partial states, the question of its origin will suggest 
itself; and the chief point to determine is, whether 
the affection depends upon lesion at the origin of 
the affected nerve in the cerebro-spinal centre, or 
whether it proceeds from disease in the course of, 
or in the nerve itself. If there be no symptoms 
of disorder referable to the brain or spine —if 
neither pain, disordered function, nor sensation, 
can be observed — and more especially if disease 
implicating the nerve can be detected, the source 
of the palsy becomes manifest. In palsy of the 
face, disease of the portio dura, and tumours or 
matter pressing upon the nerve, are readily de- 
tected. When the ganglionic portion of the fifth 
pair is implicated, the affection of the eye, and 
the symptoms mentioned above ({§ 19—22.) in 
connection with the states of the other senses, and 
of the functions of the brain generally, will readily 
indicate the seat of the disease. The various cir- 
cumstances of the case will also aid the diagnosis. 
Previous injury, the presence of tumours, or of 
periostitis, the scrofulous diathesis or manifest 
scrofulous disease, the occupation of the patient, 
and the operation of lead or arsenical poisons, 
&c., severally aid the diagnosis. 

143, b. Hemiplegia is generally caused by disease 
in one side of the brain ; but it may be produced 
by lesion in one side of the spinal chord, although 
very rarely. When it proceeds, as it usually does, 
from the former source, it is often preceded by 
cerebral symptoms, or attended by an apoplectic 
seizure. The chief difficulty is to determine thie 
nature of the lesion producing it; for the several 
changes, upon either of which hemiplegia may 
depend, are not attended by determinate phe- 
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nomena. When it proceeds from hemorrhage it 
is usually, as above noticed (§§ 39, 40.), both 
sudden and complete in its accession, is often not 
preceded by pain, and is frequently associated 
with apoplexy. If it proceed from softening, or 
from tumours or morbid growths of any kind (see 
art. Brarn, $111. et seq.), it is generally preceded 
by cerebral symptoms, by various nervous dis- 
orders, by pain, &c., and attended by spasms, 
convulsions, contractions or pains ; its accession 
is usually slower, and it is at first less complete 
than in other circumstances. Tubercles in the 
brain or in its membranes are not infrequently 
causes of palsy in children from one or two years 
of age to twelve or fourteen, as stated in the art. 
Brain (§§ 19, 115.), and more recently by Dr. 
H. Green. 

144, I may here remark, that considerable 
lesions, or morbid growths, may exist in or near 
the periphery of the brain, or implicate chiefly the 
cineritious substance of the convolutions, without 
causing palsy, although coma, convulsions, or 
epilepsy generally result. I have remarked this 
circumstance in several cases; but I have never 
seen any marked lesion of the central parts of the 
brain without palsy being present. 

145. c. Paraplegia has been assigned above 
($ 53.) chiefly to ‘disease of, or implicating, 
the spinal chord or its membranes. But it was 
supposed by Dr. Barrie, Dr. Goon, and others, 
to arise much more frequently from disease within 
the cranium. Many years ago I controverted 
this doctrine (see Lond. Med. Repository, vol. xviii. 
p-522, 1822). I then took occasion to state 
“that, although I admit that paraplegia will 
sometimes result from Jesions seated at the base, 
or in both sides of the central parts, of the brain, 
still I contend that it most commonly arises from 
diseases of the spinal chord.” ‘‘ The chief reason 
of the prevalence of the cerebral pathology of 
paraplegia appears to be the old physiological 
opinions respecting the nervous system still enter- 
tained by many; and the circumstance of the 
brains of paraplegic subjects being, in conformity 
with preconceived notions, the only parts of the 
nervous masses which, until lately, had attention 
paid to them. It is by no means unlikely —and 
many pathologists have recorded the fact—that 
a patient, who has been for some time paraplegic 
from lesion in the spinal chord or its membranes, 
shall die apoplectic, or shall expire from lesions 
subsequently developed in the brain. This latter 
morbid structure, instead of being consecutive, 
may be even co-existent ; but, at the present day, 
I should not expect to hear a pathologist conclude, 
because he found lesions in the brain, that the 
paraplegia therefore arose from the cerebral dis- 
ease only. I would be still more surprised were 
I to hear the same inference drawn without any 
examination of the spinal canal or medulla ob- 
longata having been made. Now I do contend 
that such conclusions have been actually drawn 
from such inconclusive data as the above, by those 
who suppose —for the inferences of those inves- 
tigators are but suppositions at the best— that 
paraplegia is generally seated in the brain.” Thus 
I wrote in 1822, in opposition to the then received 
doctrine ; and now the justice of my views, which 
even then were based upon tolerably extensive 
observation, are almost universally acknowledged. 

146, Admitting, as I have done, that paraplegia 
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may occur, in rare instances, from disease in both 
sides of the more central parts of the brain, or near 
its base, it will be asked, How is paraplegia from 
this cause to be distinguished from spinal para- 
plegia? In many cases, the evidence of the for- 
mer is negative only. There are no circumstances 
nor symptoms indicating disease in the spinal 
chord, membranes, or containing parts, and then 
we are constrained to look to the brain for it. 
But where, in addition to this evidence, there are 
indications, antecedently or concomitantly, of 
cerebral affection,—if any of the functions of 
sense or manifestations of mind be impaired, or 
otherwise affected, or if headache or vertigo be 
present, — the source of disorder may thus be 
conceded to the brain. 

147. Where it is manifest that the paraplegia 
proceeds from disease implicating the spinal chord 
or its membranes, the question as to the nature of 
that disease is often solved with great difficulty. 
When paraplegia is caused by accidents, injuries, 
wounds, &c., the nature and seat and direction of 
these often assist the diagnosis. The suddenness 
or slowness of the accession of the malady, viewed 
in connection with the presence or absence of 
pain and tenderness in the spine, will often suggest 
correct views. Thus antecedent pain, tenderness 
on pressure, &c., and the continued presence of 
these, constrictive pains in the limbs or in the 
abdomen, spasms or contractions of the muscles, 
&e., will indicate congestion or inflammation in 
some one or more of the constituent tissues of the 
part, particularly if the palsy supervene gra- 
dually, and if the remote or exciting causes are 
such as are likely to occasion these lesions, If 
pain in the back occur suddenly, and is attended 
almost immediately by paraplegia, extravasation 
of blood may be dreaded ; or the displacement of 
a previously diseased vertebra, or sudden effu- 
sion produced by disease of the spinal bones, may 
be inferred. (See Sprnau Cnorp AnD MEMBRANES, 
INFLAMMATION OF.) 

148. Debility of the muscles of the spine 
causing curvatures of the column is rarely at- 
tended by any considerable degree of paraplegia. 
When this palsy is associated with disease of the 
spinal bones, the curvature is angular, owing to 
caries and absorption of one or more of the bodies 
of these bones. In the former case attempts to 
straighten the spine are not attended by pain or 
risk, and the patient can lie on the back or abdo- 
men without pain. In the latter, such attempts 
are dangerous, or even fatal ; as in a case of caries 
of one or two of the cervical vertebra, for which 
a surgeon was consulted, and an attempt which 
was made to straighten the part was soon after- 
wards followed by general paralysis. I was after- 
wards called to the patient, who recovered after a 
most protracted confinement. When palsy is as- 
sociated with angular curvature, as in a case now 
attended by Mr. Cuitcorg, which I occasionally 
see, any attempt to lie on the back, or to straighten 
the spine, is followed by pain; and in another 
case just seen by me, such attempts produce con- 
vulsions. These attempts always interfere with 
those processes from which alone recovery is to be 
expected. (See art. Sprvat Cotumy.) 

149. vi. Consequences, TERMINATIONS, AND 
Procnosis.— A. Several of the consequences of 
palsy have been already alluded to (§ 56. et seq.), 
but as the affection is chiefly a consequence 
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itself of pre-existing disease, it seldom induces 
further change unless what becomes speedily 
fatal; and that change is seated chiefly around, 
or in the immediate vicinity of, the lesion causing 
the palsy. Owing to such change, the mental 
powers are often weakened, or altogether lost in 
hemiplegia, or attacks of apoplexy or coma super- 
vene: a partial palsy may become more extended ; 
and even imperfect paraplegia may gradually 
increase and be more complete or be general, 
ultimately terminating in coma or apoplexy, or in 
asphyxia from injury to, or counter-pressure on, 
the medulla oblongata. The principal conse- 
quences of palsy, especially when the spinal chord 
is implicated, are manifested in the urinary organs, 
the digestive canal and respiratory functions, and 
in the weakened state of vital cohesion of the 
tissues of the paralysed parts; and these have 
been severally noticed at length (¢$ 57—64.). 

150. B. The terminations of palsy are chiefly 
apoplevy, coma, sinking of the vital powers, as- 
phyxia, convulsions or epileptic seizures terminating 
fatally, and more or less complete recovery. — 
Apoplexy frequently supervenes on hemiplegia or 
partial palsy, and either aggravates it or termi- 
nates life. A state of gradually ingravescent coma 
may also terminate these states of palsy and even 
general palsy, although this last variety frequently 
causes asphyaia ;. death occurring sometimes gra- 
dually, at other times suddenly —gradually, from 
defective oxygenation of the blood and diminished 
production of carbonic acid, coma usually inter- 
vening ; suddenly, owing to the arrest of the ac- 
tions of the respiratory muscles and functions, and 
of the heart, consequent upon lesion at the origins, 
and complete paralysis of the respiratory nerves. 
In both these latter classes of cases the blood after 
death is fluid and of a dark venous colour. 

151. Paraplegia either passes into general palsy 
and terminates as stated above (§ 150.), or 
becomes fatal owing to consecutive changes pro- 
duced in the urinary organs, or to sloughing of 
the parts upon which the body rests, sinking of 
the powers of life, and contamination of the circu- 
lating fluids arising from these alterations. When 
the upper portions of the chord or the medulla 
oblongata become affected, epileptic attacks or 
convulsions occasionally occur and even terminate 
existence, rather by the attending or superinduced 
asphyxia, than by the amount of injury sustained 
by the brain. ' 

152. C. The prognosis of palsy depends much 
upon the grade of severity, or the complete or 
general character of the malady, and upon its 
duration. In forming a prognosis, the circum- 
stances alluded to when noticing the consequences 
and terminations of the disease should be taken 
into account. When the palsy is local and inde- 
pendent of lesions in or near any part of the 
nervous centres, or where it is caused by any of 
the metallic poisons, hopes of recovery may be 
reasonably entertained. But when the disease 
depends upon organic change of these centres or 
of their envelopes ; when it is complete and ex- 
tensive ; when a whole side of the body is af- 
fected; and when it has been of considerable 
duration, perfect recovery rarely takes place. I 
have met with this favourable result only in two 
or three cases. Yet, although perfect recovery 
so rarely occurs, the state of the patient may be 
ameliorated, and the patient may live many years 
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~ without the occurrence of any of the unfavourable 


consequences or terminations of the malady, if a 


suitable diet and regimen be pursued. In all 
cases, the causes of the attack, and the nature of 
the antecedent disorders and attendant symptoms 
should be considered. When the palsy is attended 
by great disorder of the digestive organs, when the 
urinary organs are remarkably affected (§ 57.), 
and when the sphincters are relaxed, when spasms 
or contractions of the muscles are present, or con- 
vulsions supervene, and when the nature of the 
organic lesion implicating the brain, spinal chord, 
or their envelopes, is manifestly such as cannot 
be entirely removed, the most unfavourable opinion 
may be formed of the result, although the ulti- 
mate issue may be deferred for a considerable time. 

153. The complications also of palsy should 
influence the prognosis. The most unfavour- 
able of these are the associations of hemiplegia 
with apoplexy or coma; with inflammation of the 
substance of the brain, as indicated by spasms, 
contractions, and pains of the limbs; with neu- 
ralgia of the nerves of the face or head; with 
epilepsy or convulsions ; with insanity, imbecility, 
or idiotcy ; with disease of the heart or of the 
liver ; with lesions of the cervical spine; and 
with inflammation of the kidneys. If the palsy 
supervene‘in the course of these, it may he gene- 
tally assumed as the result of severe, if not irre- 
mediable, organic change in the brain or spinal 
chord. 

154, Palsy of the muscles of articulation, of 
the tongue, or of deglutition, whether appearing 
alone or in connection with hemiplegia, is a most 
dangerous state of the malady, and often precedes 
more complicated and severe forms of the disease, 
that will soon pass into fatal convulsions or apo- 
_plexy, or asphyxia. Fully developed shaking 
palsy is rarely materially ameliorated by treat- 
ment; although patients afflicted with it may live 
many years without much increase of the symp- 
toms. 

155. Recovery often takes place from the hys- 
terical or uterine complications of palsy, although 
even in these the absence of all o:ganic lesion of 
the nervous centres or of their envelopes ought 
not to be generally inferred ; for irritation of the 
‘uterine organs or suppression of the catamenia 
may be followed by inflammation and its usual 
consequences in these parts, particularly in the 
spinal chord, or by congestion, especially of the 
venous sinuses of the spine, sufficient to produce 
interruption of the act of volition from the brain 
to the nerves of the extremities, owing to the 
pressure which such congestion may occasion. 

156. Recovery from the less complete, and 
least complicated states of palsy from the metallic 
poisons, is sometimes brought about, by careful 
treatment and suitable precautions and regimen. 
A case of complete hemiplegia consequent upon 
apoplexy caused by monkshood, respecting which 
I was consulted many years ago, quite recovered 
after a protracted treatment. 

157. VII. Causrs.— i. The remote causes of 
palsy are more strictly the causes of those maladies 
in the course of which alterations of the nervous 
centres most frequently occur, and are so entirely 
the same as those which I have adduced in the 
articles AporLexy, Eritepsy, INFLAMMATION OF 
THE Brain, &c., as to require merely to be enu- 
merated at this place. 

Vor, III, 
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158. A. The predisposing causes are chiefly 
hereditary predisposition, advanced age, the male 
sex, mental labour, luxurious habits and sexual 
indulgences. I have observed a greater frequency 
of palsy in the children of those who have died of 
diseases of the brain, than in others. Palsy is 
much less frequent in children and young persons, 
or in those under thirty years of age, than in 
persons further advanced. According to the 
Registrar-general’s report, the deaths in the me- 
tropolis, in two years, from palsy, were 33 under 
fifteen years of age,—614 from fifteen to sixty,— 
and 932 at sixty and upwards ; and from the same 
authority it would appear, that the number of 
deaths is as great in females as in males. Palsy 
is most frequently observed in persons whose 
habits are sedentary, and in those of feeble consti- 
tution, It is said to be more frequent in the san- 
guineous and nervous, than in other temperaments ; 
but this is not established. There can be no 
doubt of mental labour, depressed and anxious 
states of mind, luxurious habits, and venereal in- 
dulgences, being most influential causes of pre- 
disposition to palsy. Indeed the various cireum- 
stances which I have assigned as predisposing to 
Apoptexy (§77.), have a similar influence in 
respect of palsy. Amongst these vascular ple- 
thora may be mentioned ; and when this state is 
present, hemiplegia either alone, or complicated 
with, or consequent upon, apoplexy, is the form 
of palsy most frequently observed. 

159. Various arts and employments (see that 
article) remarkably predispose to palsy, especially 
all those in which lead, arsenic, and mercury are 
much used ; as painters, plumbers, glaziers, &c. 
&e.; and in persons thus exposed, the disease 
occurs at earlier epochs of life than in other cir- 
cumstances. It is least frequently observed in 
those who lead a sober and active life, and are 
much in the open air. It is rarely met with in 
sailors and soldiers ; but this is partly owing to 
comparatively few of them being far advanced in 
life. The influence of the seasons or of weather in 
favouring attacks of palsy, has not been shown 
with any precision ; but cold and moist seasons 
and weather, and cold, humid, and miasmatous 
localities, are certainly more productive of para- 
lytic affections than other seasons, weather, or 
situations, 

160. B. The exciting causes of paralysis are — 
Ist. Physical, mechanical and external agents ; — 
2d. The mental emotions ; — 3d. Pathological 
states. or pre-existing lesions ; — 4th. Poisonous 
substances. These may act—(a.) directly upon 
the ramifications or trunks of nerves ;—(b.) or 
directly or mediately upon the cerebro-spinal 
axis. 

161. a. Of the physical agents, the most influ- 
ential is certainly cold; particularly when severe 
in grade, or long applied to any part, or to the 
general surface. Cold directly depresses the 
nervous power and benumbs sensation, thereby 
affecting the nerves themselves; it may also oc 
casion congestion of the nervous centres, and 
particularly of the veins and sinuses of the spine, 
and consequently more or less complete forms of 
paraplegia or general palsy, as in the cases already 
alluded to.* All applications to the surface of a 


* The celebrated ScARRON was deprived of the use of 
his limbs by prolonged exposure to > during a fit of 
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part, that conduct either the animal heat or the 
electricity from it, may excite paralysis of it, par- 
ticularly when long continued; as sleeping, 
sitting, or lying on the ground, or on stones; wet 
or damp clothes ; the continued contact of metallic 
or earthen substances, &c. Pressure of any kind 
upon a nerve, whether produced by external sub- 
stances or by tumours, abscesses, aneurisms, dis- 
locations, or other lesions, in the vicinity of the 
nerve, or by disease of the nerve itself, or of its neu- 
rilemma; and wounds, contusions, or other injuries 
of one or more nerves, are occasional causes of 
local palsy. Causes of a similar kind implicating 
the brain or spinal chord, especially depressions 
or displacements of the cranial or spinal bones ; 
concussions or other injuries of the cerebro-spinal 
axis; depending or constrained positions of the 
head or spine ; congestions, tumours, morbid de- 
positions, or other changes, in the nervous centres, 
their membranous envelopes or bony cases, occa- 
sion hemiplegia, paraplegia, or general palsy, ac- 
cording to the seat of lesion, as above assigned. 
To these may be added intemperance, fatigue or 
exhaustion, changes. of temperature and of the 
atmosphere, inanition, &c. 

162. b. The influence of the mental emotions in 
causing palsy is undoubted; but it is not so 
directly manifested on the brain, in all cases, as 
may be at first supposed. The emotions, whether 
exciting or depressing, act primarily upon the 
heart and circulation, and through them upon 
the brain and spinal chord. Undue excitement 
of the imagination, sudden mental shocks, fits of 
anger, and venereal excesses or masturbation, are 
not infrequent causes of palsy. Indeed, the several 
states of paraplegia and general palsy are oftener 
produced by the last of these causes, or by mas- 
turbation, than by any other, 

163. c. Pathological states or lesions occurring 
in the course of pre-existing disease, as already 
stated and sufficiently insisted upon, not only in 
this article (§§ 34—53.), but also under the heads 
Aporitexy (§§ 34. et seq.) and Brain (§§ 50. 
et seq.), are the most frequent and immediate 
exciting causes of the several varieties of palsy, 
in their primary and associated forms. These, in 
fact, constitute the chief morbid appearances fur- 
nished by paralytic cases, and consist chiefly of 
exostosis, tumours, or morbid growths, in the 
cranial bones (see art. Cranrum) ;—tumours, 
effusions of blood or of serum, fungoid produc- 
tions, congestions, and the more common conse- 
quences of inflammation, of the membranes of the 
brain ;—congestion and inflammation, extrava- 
sations of blood, effusion of serum, abscesses, 
softening, induration, atrophy, ulceration, apo- 
plectic cysts, tumours, tubercles, morbid or ma- 
lignant productions, aneurisms, hydatids, watery 
cysts, sloughing or gangrene consequent on severe 
injuries in parts of the brain ; effusions into the 
ventricles, or between the membranes; disease of 
the blood-vessels or aneurismal tumours, ossifica- 
tion of the coats of the arteries, varices or dilata- 
tions of the veins or sinuses, and coagula, or 
fibrinous or other concretions, in these vessels, 


dissipation. His mental faculties were, however, un- 
affected, as in most instances of paraplegia, and of 
general palsy caused by lesion of the spinal chord. The 
fascinations of his wit were unimpaired ; and he became 
the husband of the beautiful and witty Mademoiselle 
d’ AuBIGNE, afterwards the famous Madame de MAINT gE~ 
NON. SCARRON lived 23 years in a paralysed state. 
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are the chief lesions which have been found in 
cases of hemiplegia, and of partial palsy of the 
senses. The changes just particularised, affect- 
ing the spine, or the membranes or substance of 
the spinal chord or medulla oblongata, are the 
usual causes of the spontaneous cases of para- 
plegia and general palsy, or those cases which 
occur independently of the more direct effects of 
external injuries. The occurrence of these forms 
of palsy in the course of caries of one or more of 
the vertebrz, owing either to the extension of in- 
flammation to the membranes, to effusion of lymph 
or of serum, or to pressure on the chord owing to 
the acute angle formed by the consequent curva- 
ture, is sufficiently familiar to physicians. But 
cancerous or malignant disease of the vertebre, 
consecutive of cancer of the mamma, or occurring 
primarily in these parts, may also occasion para- 
plegia. Mr.Casar Hawxrvs has adduced three 
interesting cases of paraplegia from this cause, 
and my friend Dr. ABercrompie, of Cape Town, 
has communicated to me a similar case to two of 
those observed by Mr. C. Hawsrns, which had 
occurred in his practice. In this instance, the 
breast was greatly enlarged, was quite adherent 
to the ribs, and its lower surface ulcerated. A 
prominence was observed in the situation of the 
second and third dorsal vertebra, with tenderness 
on pressure ; paraplegia followed by its most un- 
favourable consequences shortly afterwards took 
place. 

164, Periostitis, especially scrofulous perios- 
titis, is not infrequently productive of partial 
palsy, and of paraplegia, or even of more general 
palsy, when affecting portions of the vertebral 
column. In these cases, as far as my observation 
has enabled me to state, the bladder is more or 
less paralysed, the urine soon becoming alkaline ; 
and neuralgic pains of the limbs are often present 
to a distressing degree. 

165. d. Sufficient notice has been already taken 
(§§ 100. et seg.) of the poisonous substances which 
occasion palsy. The slow introduction of mineral 
poisons, as lead, arsenic, mercury, &c., sometimes 
is followed by this effect ; and in some cases, at 
least, their influence is exerted as much, if not 
more, upon the nerves supplying the paralysed 
limb, as upon any part of the nervous centres, 
The poisonous effects consequent upon the vege- 
table or acro-narcotic poisons are owing more to 
contingent lesions sustained by a part of these 
centres, whilst they and the circulation in them 
are under the influence of the poison, than to 
any effect produced by them on the nerves them- 
selves. 

166. VII. Or cerratn Pornts 1n THE Pa- 


THOLOGY OF Parsy.—It is obvious that palsy 


may arise from two distinct conditions of the ner- 
vous centres, viz. Ist from the suppression, or 
diminished evolution of the cerebro-spinal nervous 
power and of volition, owing to interrupted circu- 
lation, to depressed vital influence, or to other 
alterations, in that part of the cerebro-spinal axis 
which is chiefly concerned in producing or ori- 
ginating that power;—and 2d, from whatever 
may prevent the transmission of cerebro-spinal ner- 
vous power and volition from the parts concerned 
in producing them to the limbs and organs which 
they actuate. 

167. (a.) If it be conceded that the grey sub- 
stance of the brain and spinal chord be chiefly 
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concerned in originating volition and the other 
cerebro-spinal functions, we may readily admit 
that, when this substance becomes manifestly 
diseased throughout the convolutions of the brain, 
a general state of palsy, more or less complete 
according to the extent of change experienced by 
it, may be anticipated; and this is actually ob- 
served in all cases where the grey structure is 
extensively changed, more particularly in those 
cases of general palsy complicated with Insanity, 
as shown in that article (§ 235.). In these, the 
cerebro-spinal functions— the emotions, intellects, 
volition, &c.— are more or less impaired, and the 
grey matter of the brain and spinal chord is gene- 
rally found atrophied, indurated, or otherwise 
changed, and the structure especially concerned 
in the manifestations of these powers is no longer 
ina state capable of originating or developing 
them. 

168. (b.) The transmission of cerebro-spinal 
nervous. power and volition may be prevented, 
although they are produced, by injury, disease, or 
pressure of the medullary substance of the brain 
or spinal chord, or of the nerves, Most of the 
lesions adduced when describing the several forms 
of palsy and their efficient causes, act chiefly by 
arresting or interrupting the transmission of vo- 
lition ; although, even in these or in other cases, 
many alterations of structure both interrupt the 
transmission, and prevent the evolution or the 
production of nervous power and volition; as 
when the lesion implicates both the grey and the 
medullary substance—both the origins and the 
course of certain nerves. 

169. The well known fact that disease on one 
side of the brain causes palsy of the opposite side 
of the body, has been attributed to the decussation 
of fibres in the medulla oblongata. This decussa- 
tion was supposed to be confined to the anterior 
columns only. But, although it might account 


for the crossed paralysis of motion, it could not | 


equally explain the circumstance of paralysis of 
sensibility following the same law. Sir C. Betu 
has, however, shown that the middle columns de- 
cussate as well as the anterior, and thus accounted 
for the crossed effect in both cases. 

170. It has moreover been objected, that le- 
sions of the cerebellum also produce a crossed 
effect, although this organ is seated above the 
point of decussation ; and that paralysis of the 
face follows the same law, and arises from disease 
in the opposite side of the brain, although the 
nerves distributed to this part also arise above the 
decussation. As to the first objection, it may be 
remarked that the dissections of Mr. Sorry have 
demonstrated that numerous fibres run between 
the spinal chord below the corpus olivare and the 
cerebellum, which he believes to decussate with 
their fellows of the opposite side, forming in fact 
part of the apparatus of decussation. But this 
discovery establishes merely a direct communica- 
‘tion between the cerebellum and spinal chord in 
the immediate neighbourhood of the decussation, 
without proving. the fact of the crossing of these 
fibres. As to the second objection, it may be 
answered in the words of Dr. Bennett, that Sir 
C. Bett has shown that the fifth pair of nerves 
arise below the decussation, and Mr. Soury has 
traced one of the origins of the portio dura from 
the fibres he has described, which run between 

‘the spinal chord and cerebellum, Thus the sen- 
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sitive and motor branches‘ of the face ought to 
follow the same law as the other spinal nerves,,. 
which is consonant with what actually takes: 
place. 

171. Cases have been recorded, however, in 
which paralysis has occurred on the same side as 
the lesions in the brain, Mr, Hitron has en- 
deavoured to explain this eception by referring. 
it to a disposition of fibres in the decussation ; but, 
as Dr. Bennett has justly argued, there is strong: 
reason for doubting whether disease in the brain 
ever causes a direct influence; for of the many 
thousand cases of cerebral hemorrhage, tumours, 
&c., which have been recorded, we are acquainted. 
with twenty-one only in which paralysis is said to 
have resulted from disease in the same side of the 
brain as the palsied side of the body, and, on. 
analysis of these, more than one half are imper- 
fect and doubtful. As the instances, therefore, 
of this occurrence are so few, may we not consider 
that the palsy even in them was produced in the 
usual manner, and that the lesion which attracted 
attention had no reference to the complaint? 
Numerous instances have occurred of abscesses, 
softening, and other alterations of the brain having 
been found, but in which no paralysis had been 
observed during life; and a still greater number 
are on record, in which there was well marked 
paralysis, but no appreciable lesion of structure. 
after death. It is by no means improbable, theres. 
fore, as paralysis may be induced without leaving 
any traces, that, in those few cases where the palsy 
and the lesion in the brain were in the same side, 
it was really caused by undetected changes in the 
opposite hemisphere of the brain; and, as is 
sometimes the case, that the disease found in the 
hemisphere of the paralysed side had not occa- 
sioned the loss of motion. 

172. Lesions in the vertebral portion of the 
spinal medulla produce nota crossed, but a direct 
effect ; and when they interrupt the functions of 
this part of the nervous system, all the parts fur- 
nished with nerves arising from beneath the seat 
of lesion are affected. Hence the paralysis is the 
more general, the nearer the: disease of the chord 
is to the brain. But disorganisation has sometimes 
gradually proceeded to a considerable extent in 
the spinal chord as well as in the brain, while 
such fibres or portions of the former as remained 
unaffected appeared sufficient to perform the 
limited extent of function which the state or 
exertions of the patient required. Cases have 
even been recorded, in which individuals have 
performed voluntary movements of the lower ex- 
tremities almost up to the time of death, and yet 
on examining the chord, it has been found en- 
tirely destroyed. Such statements should, how- 
ever, be received with distrust ; for, although the 
presence of sensibility in the lower limbs may be ex- 
plained in these circumstances (see §§ 181. et seq.), 
the transmission of volition so as to act upon the: 
extremities cannot be accounted for. It is much 
more probable, that the lesions observed had 
taken place chiefly after death, and had only 
commenced shortly before it; for the spinal me-: 
dulla when inflamed, and even in health, often: 
undergoes rapid changes after dissolution. We 
know also that, when the spinal chord is inflamed 
or is undergoing softening, involuntary, spastic, 
and automatic movements are produced in the. 
muscles and extremities, oat may be mistaken 
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for yoluntary motion, and it will hereafter be 
shown that, even when extensively diseased and 
incapable of transmitting the usual acts of vo- 
lition, various reflected movements of sympathy 
may be made by the paralysed limbs. Several 
cases have been recorded, where the spinal chord 
has been said to have been softened throughout, 
disorganised, quite diffuent, or even entirely di- 
vided, and yet sensibility, and even voluntary 
motion, have been preserved or but very slightly 
impaired. ‘The case of Dzssautr, that recorded 
by M. Ruturmr, and others, are of this kind ; but 
they are related with insufficient precision for 
implicit confidence, and they may, moreover, be 
explained as just stated, and thus furnish no basis 
of argument. j 

173. (c.) The physical conditions of the brain 
and spinal chord ought to be taken into considera- 
tion in estimating the influence of lesions of these 
parts of the nervous system, or of their envelopes, 
in producing paralysis. These conditions are — 
Ist, the bony and unyielding cases enclosing 
them; 2d, the membranes interposing between 
them and these cases ; and 3d, the fluid interposed 
between the membranes, especially between the 
arachnoid and pia mater. 

174. a. The unyielding cases inclosing the cere- 
bro-spinal axis give rise to several accidents and 
changes consequent upon external injury, not- 
withstanding the influence of the membranes, of 
the. processes of the dura mater, and of the fluid 
interposed between the membranes in preventing 
them. The pressure, laceration, &c. caused by 
fractures, depressions, &c. of portions of these 
cases ; the concussions, counter-strokes, shocks, 
and succussions produced by falls on the back, 
shoulders, feet, and extremities; the direct pres- 
sure following the extravasation of blood, or of 
serum, the development of tumours, or venous 
congestion and interrupted return of blood ; the 
counter-pressure consequent upon these changes, 
and exerted chiefly on parts distant from, or oppo- 
site to, the seat of lesion or effusion; and the 
shock sustained by the vitality and nervous power 
of the frame, upon severe injury of the nervous 
centres, should all be taken into the account when 
We attempt to explain resulting phenomena ; inas- 
much as they complicate the effects, and render 
ae causes or sources more obscure and doubt- 
ul, 

_ 175. B. The physical influence of the membranes 
in preserving the nervous masses they inclose 
from injury and disease is obvious. They sup- 
port, secure, and protect their contents, whilst 
they interrupt or prevent the extension of injury 
or of disease from the external cases to the con- 
tained vital parts. Still, when they are themselves 
the seat of disease, particularly of tumours or of 
inflammation, the pressure or irritation, or the 
extension of the disease and its more remote con- 
sequences, affect more or less the nervous cen- 
tres and interrupt or disorder their functions, 
although the interposed fluid tends to prevent or 
to lessen these effects, : 

176. y. The cerebro-spinal fluid interposed be- 
tween the arachnoid and pia mater, is not merely 
requisite to the healthy discharge of the functions 
of the brain and spinal chord, as shown by Co. 
TUGNO, Macenpre, and Topp, but is also most ser- 
viceable in preventing the extension of injury and 
disease from the bones and membranes enclosing 
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these organs. The motions alone of the spine 
would be productive of serious consequences, if 
this fluid, which is more copiously interposed in 
this part of the nervous system, did not prevent 
them from materially affecting the chord itself 
and the roots of the nerves which it transmits, 
When we consider the effects of this fluid upon 
the functions of the cerebro-spinal axis, it is im- 
possible not to infer that the quantity of it will 
vary with the states of the nervous masses and of 
vascular determination to, or congestion of, them 
and their membranous envelopes. It may reason- 
ably be concluded that, when these structures and 
the blood supplying them do not sufficiently fill 
the unyielding cases of the cranium and spine, 
the fluid interposed between the arachnoid and 
pia mater will supply the defect, and prevent the 
existence of any vacuum, and that, on the other 
hand, when the states of these centres and of the 
circulation in them are such as give rise to much 
fulness, the quantity, of this fluid will be di- 
minished. Anemia will thus be attended by an 
increase of the cerebro-spinal fluid, and vascular 
turgescence by a diminution of it, the included 
masses being thereby preserved from much dimi- 
nuticn of pressure in the one case, and from much 
increase of it in the other. 
atrophy, partial or general, of the brain or spinal 
chord, the quantity of this fluid is increased, 
showing the importance of it to the functions of 
these parts, whilst in cases of hypertrophy it is 
diminished or almost wanting. 

177. It is obvious that in health the presence 
of a considerable portion of the cerebro-spinal 
fluid is always necessary to protect the nervous 
centres with which it isin immediate contact. It 
is very justly remarked by Dr. R. B. Topp, that 
by the interposition of a liquid medium between 
the nervous mass and the wall of the cavity in 
which it is placed, provision is made against a too 
ready conduction of vibrations from the one to 
the other. Were these centres surrounded by one 
kind of material only, the slightest vibrations or 
shocks would be continually felt; but when dif- 
ferent materials on different planes are used, the 
surest means are provided to favour the dispersion 
of such vibrations. The nervous mass floats in 
this fluid, being maintained in equilibrio in it by 
its uniform pressure on all sides, and the spinal 
chord is further secured by an additional mecha- 
nism, preventing its lateral displacement. The 
abundance of this fluid at the base of the brain 
and medulla oblongata protects these parts, the 
nerves, and vessels, from unequal or excessive 
pressure and counterpressure during disease, or 
from accidents; whilst a diminution of it favours 
or even induces most serious consequences, as 
shown by the experiments of M. Macenorr. 

178. From what I have now adduced it may 
be inferred, that the effects often imputed to the 
abundance of this fluid, particularly in the spinal 
canal, by several pathologists, when detailing 
the morbid appearances after death from diszases 
of the nervous system, have been imputed to a 
wrong source; that the serous effusion in these 
cases, as I have elsewhere argued, is neither the 
cause of pressure upon, or of induration of, the 
hervous Centres, nor the source of the palsy some- 
times observed in these cases; but that it is a 
result of those changes of the nervous structure 


and of the local circulation with which it is found . 
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associated, in connection with, or aided by, the 
unyielding state of the surrounding parts. 

179. (d.) Of the influence of the different columns 
of the spinal medulla and roots of the spinal nerves 
upon the sensitive and motor powers. — Since the 
researches of Sir C, Bert and M. Macenpie on 
this subject, it has generally been supposed that, 
whilst the antero-lateral columns of the chord 
convey the motor power, the posterior transmit 
sensations. Several pathological facts, indepen- 
dently of the experiments of some physiologists, 
have, however, made it appear doubtful whether 
or not the power of motion and sensation are 
severally conveyed through these channels only, 
and in the precise manner just assigned. There 
can be no doubt, however, that volition is trans- 
mitted along the anterior columns of the chord, 
_ the anterior roots of the nerves and the corre- 
sponding nervous fibrils, to the muscles which are 
acted upon ; and that sensation generally is con 
veyed in an opposite direction, namely, from the 
surface of the body along the sensory nervous 
fibrils, the posterior roots of the nerves, and the 
posterior columns of the chord, to the brain. But, 
although it seems satisfactorily proved, that the 
acts of volition cannot be fully and precisely per- 
formed, unless the channels by which volition is 
transmitted continue sound or not materially in- 
jured, together with the corresponding portions of 
the fibrous structure of the brain, still it is very 
doubtful whether or not the posterior columns of 
the chord are as exclusively devoted to the con- 
veyance of sensation as the anterior are to the 
transmission of volition. Indeed the cases re- 
corded by various writers, and especially those by 
Stantey, Wesster, and others, prove either that 
the lesions observed in the posterior columns of 
the chord have taken place at the moment of, or 
immediately after, dissolution, or that sensation 
may be transmitted through other channels besides 
these coluthns, or even independently of the spinal 
chord itself. ‘That the former of these alternatives 
cannot be the cause, at least to any considerable 
extent, is shown by the history of the cases and 
the nature of the changes which have been ob- 
served. It should, however, be admitted that, 
where sofiening of the chord is observed, greater 
doubt may be entertained ; for this change, when 
it has commenced before death, particularly as a 
consequence of inflammation, will often proceed 
and extend very rapidly immediately afterwards, 
so as to be both complete and extensive at the 
time of inspection, Still, conceding all that may 
be inferred from this circumstance, pathology 
furnishes sufficient proofs that sensations may be 
conveyed to the brain by other channels in ad- 
dition to the spinal chord, especially when the 
alterations in the chord rendering it incapable of 
discharging this function, take place slowly or 
gradually. : 

__ 180. Experimental proofs of the existence of 
these other channels, and evidence respecting 
them cannot be furnished with the force of de- 
monstration, as, however conclusive experiments 
performed on the higher animals with the view of 
furnishing such evidence may appear in the eyes 
of the experimenter, they will admit of other and 
often very different conclusions, and the pheno- 
mena observed in the lower animals, particularly 
those which cannot audibly express their feelings, 
Imay be ascribed to other causes, or differently 
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explained. We can, therefore, in the present 
state of our knowledge, only infer from the history 
of diseases implicating the spinal chord, and from 
what we know of various inconclusive and not 
always truly or correctly observed experiments, 
that changes produced in parts or surfaces of the 
body may become objects of consciousness, in 
certain circumstances at least, without the inter- 
vention of the spinal medulla ; but, as this cannot 
take place unless the sensation be transmitted by 
a different channel, it remains to inquire what 
that channel is, or whether or not various parts 
of the nervous system may, in certain circum: 
stances, or to a certain extent, perform this 
function. 

181. When we recollect that communicating 
branches run between the ganglionated or pos- 
terior roots of the nerves and the great sympa- 
thetic on each side; that ganglial nerves may be 
traced in their course from the sympathetic into 
the spinal ganglia and chord on the one hand, 
and from the latter into the sympathetic and 
ganglia on the other, we cannot but infer, not 
only that sensation may be transmitted, or more 
correctly that impressions on the surface may be 
conveyed, to the brain so as to excite conscious+ 
ness, by a different route than that of the spinal 
chord, especially under circumstances of gradual 
change in the chord, rendering it ultimately in- 
capable of discharging this function, and that this 
other route is through the sympathetic nerves and 
their communications with the posterior roots of 
the nerves and spinal medulla. 

182. The indirect character of this channel 
may appear an argument to some against the 
accuracy of this inference ; but we know that in 
cases of obstruction to the usual channels of cir- 
culation in the vascular system, very circuitous 
courses are developed in order to preserve an 
organ or limb, and the nervous system presents 
many points of analogy with that system, espe- 
cially a transmission of sensation from the peri- 
phery of the body, and from the several organs 
and structures to the more central nervous masses, 
and a similar circulation or return of nervous 
agency in the form of motion and determinate 
muscular contraction. The analogy may be 
further pursued, but the several points are so 
obvious that they require not even enumeration 
at this place. Moreover it should be considered 
that, in respect of sensations excited in any of the 
abdominal or other viscera, it is very doubtful 
whether the spinal chord is the channel by which 
the impressions or changes in the viscera are 
transmitted to the brain, or whether the sympa- 
thetic nerves and communicating branches be- 
tween the ganglia are the courses which are 
pursued. Indeed there appears little doubt of 
the latter being the actual channel of conveyance, 
for impressions on or changes in the viscera, es- 
pecially those of digestion and assimilation, are as 
vividly and as rapidly conveyed to, and made 
objects of consciousness in, the brain, in cases of 
injury or even of complete division of the chord, 
as in sound health. 

183. The above considerations may serve as 
reasons wherefore sensation remains unimpaired, 
or but little affected, in very many cases where 
the chord is diseased or injured so as to be inca- 
pable of transmitting the impulses of volition, 
particularly when the ae My high in the chord, 
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and when‘it has advanced slowly or gradually. 
They may also account for the rare occurrence of 
entire loss of sensation in any form of palsy of 
motion. 

184,.(¢.) Congestion of the venous sinuses seated 
between the theca of chord and the bodies of the 
vertebre has been already assigned as a patho- 
logical cause of palsy, or one of the most im- 
portant changes upon which the paraplegic states 
of palsy depends. It seldom is found unassociated 
or alone after death and in the most complete 
states of the disease, as it generally superinduces 
more or less extensive changes in the chord and 
its membranes before dissolution takes place. 
Several of the more remote causes of palsy act 


by producing, in the first place, congestion of these | 


sinuses, which were even imperfectly described 
by anatomists until M. Brescuer directed more 
particular attention to their structure and connec- 
tions. But the pathological relations of congestion 
and of obstructions by fibrinous coagula or con- 
cretions in these sinuses have been entirely over- 
looked. 

185. It will soon become obvious to those who 

make the early phenomena of disease objects of 
observation and study, that whatever depresses 
organic nervous power will soon be followed by 
venous congestion, and when this depression — 
whether primary or consecutive of nervous or 
vascular excitement —has been preceded, or is 
attended, by circumstances producing increased 
determination to, or fullness of blood in, the ca- 
pillaries of the chord or its membranes, this con- 
secutive congestion of the spinal sinuses is the 
more prone to occur. In its primary or uncom- 
plicated states, it seldom produces more serious 
effects than pain, stiffness, or weakness of the back, 
loins, and lower extremities, sometimes amounting 
‘to incomplete palsy of motion of the latter; often 
‘with pain and constriction around the abdomen ; and 
when the weakness or imperfect power of motion is 
associated with pain, this state is generally con- 
founded with rheumatism or with neuralgia if the 
pain is severe and follows the course of a nerve, 
or with an attack of gout when it occurs in the 
gouty diathesis. 
186. Congestion of these sinuses occasions first 
retarded circulation in the chord and its mem- 
branes, subsequently an increased serous secretion 
or effusion between the membranes. Unless the 
congestion be very great, it can hardly be ex- 
pected that it should act injuriously on the chord 
by pressure, or counter-pressure of it against the 
posterior parietes of the spinal canal. Still one 
Anjurious effect may be produced in this way, 
‘particularly when the congestion has superin- 
duced distension of the capillaries of both the 
chord and the membranes with increased serous 
effusion between the latter. 

187. In these more extreme cases when ulterior 
changes have taken place, it is not unlikely that 
the roots of the nerves will also suffer from unaccus- 
tomed pressure, and, in those cases, the posterior or 
gangliated roots are the more likel y to experience 
it, and paralysis of sensation will be present in 
‘a greater or less degree, and even be the more 
complete, inasmuch as the lesion implicates those 
“parts of the roots of the nerves which communi. 
~eate with the sympathetic, as insisted upon above 
-(§ 181.). In cases also of caries and angular 
_ curvature of the spine, where not only congestion: 
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of the vertebral sinuses, but also pressure ana 
counterpressure of both the chord and the roots 
of the nerves, and even of the nerves themselves 
as they pass through the spinal foramina, are apt 
to take place, palsy of sensation is then present, 
but only in degree proportionate to the extent of 
pressure on the roots of the nerves, and only in 
those cases where the nerves or their roots, espe- 
cially the posterior, are implicated. 

188. Congestion of the spinal sinuses, with 
more or less of the consequences now mentioned, 
is a frequent attendant upon fevers, particularly 
the more adynamic and congestive forms of fever, 
occasioning not merely pains and weakness of the 
back and limbs and incomplete palsy of motion 
of the lower extremities, but also more or less of 
the affection of the urinary organs already men- 
tioned (§57.). Many of the cases described 
as spinal irritation, of hysterical neuralgia, of 
uterine irritation, &c., actually are instances of 
congestion of the spinal sinuses, occasioning re- 
mote or sympathetic phenomena in addition to 
those which are more strictly local. These are 
often removed or partially relieved for a time by 
the natural recurrence of the catamenia; but, 
when more extensive or severe, or when asso- 
ciated with suppression of this discharge, they 
sometimes lapse into paraplegia or partial palsy, 
especially when neglected or injudiciously treated, 
owing to an increase of the congestion or of its 
consequences. 

189. (f.) Various sympathetic phenomena occur in 
connection with paralysis, especially with the para- 
plegic states of the disease, that require particular 
notice. Some of these admit of different explana- 
tions, and thus have been differently accounted for, 
both by former and by contemporary writers. Of 
these the refler motions, which sometimes are ob- 
served upon irritating the surface of a paralysed 
limb, have attracted most attention, and have 
directed the researches of physiologists more par- 
ticularly than heretofore to the structure and 
functions of the spinal chord. These researches 
are fully noticed in the article on the pathology of 
this part of the nervous centres, with my opinions 
respecting them ; and I therefore need no further 
advert to them at this place, than to remark, that 
the phenomena which Dr. M. Hatt has assigned 
to a reflex function of the spinal chord were fully 
recognised by Wuyrtr, but not explained by him 
as occurring independently of sensation. He, 
however, believed that the power of feeling was 
not limited to the brain, but was extended to the 
spinal chord. Procuasxa afterwards more cor- 
rectly appreciated the true source and relations of 
these phenomena; and, in the articles Cyotera, 
Cuorra, Convutstons, &c., in this work, the 
characteristic symptoms of these maladies were 
explained, and. ascribed to reflex actions excited 
in the voluntary muscles by irritations transmitted 
to the roots of the spinal nerves and spinal chord. 
Subsequently to the publication of these articles, 
Dr. M. Haxr’s researches appeared. He referred 
these phenomena to a special organisation of the 
chord ; and his opinion received the support of 
Mr.Grarncer, Mr.Newrorr, and others, al- 
though opposed by some eminent anatomists. The 
structure of the nervous system in the class arti- 
culata is the chief circumstance that can be 
adduced in favour of the existence of a spinal 
organisation for reflex actions in the higher ani- 
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mals. But reflex actions — phenomena which I 
denominated many years ago (1824) “ reflex 
sympathies” — are performed not only by the 
spinal chord, but also by the brain, and by the 
organic or ganglial nervous system. 

190, a. As respects the brain, no sooner are the 
impressions on the senses made objects of sensation 
or consciousness than they are reflected upon, or 
treasured in the memory, and, either instantly or 
at some future period, excite to action. The 
manifestations of life through the medium of an 
encephaton are the phenomena to which the term 
mental has been usually applied ; which consist 
chiefly of impressions on the senses, rendered 
objects of consciousness and of reflection by this 
organ, and which subsequently are recombined, 
compared, &c., and thus often become causes of 
volition. Many of the impressions on the senses 
are so strong as instantly to impel to action, with- 
out any intermediate state of reflection ; or, in 
other words, the actions or volitions are so in- 
stantaneously consequent upon the impressions 
and impulses, that the intermediate reflections are 
not made objects of consciousness, or are not 
remembered. This is especially the case when 
the impressions on the senses excite the passions, 
and when the individual has been habituated to 
act upon them withoutallowing, or being capable of, 
intermediate reflection. These reflex actions, even 
when not directly proceeding from impressions on, 
or reports of, the senses, are nevertheless the results 
of suchimpressions or reports, received, remember- 
ed, or reflected upon, at some antecedent period. 

191. B. The reflected actions of the spinal chord 
may occur, as Dr. M. Hatz has shown, inde- 
pendently of sensation, although sensation often 
attends, or is excited by the impressions which 
occasion them. They may even be so morbidly 
strong as not to be controlled by the will, when 
the individual is most conscious of their presence, 
as in tetanus. The reflected actions of the gan- 
glionic nervous system are only objects of con- 
sciousness when they are excited by powerful 
stimulants or irritants. 

192. Thus there may be said to be three classes 
of reflected actions, viz., 1st. that class of actions 
which may be denominated psychical, or cerebral, 
or which results either directly from impressions 
made upon the senses, or indirectly or reflectively 
from these impressions: — 2d. that class which 
may be termed animal or spinal, which proceeds 
from impressions or irritations transmitted to the 
spinal chord or roots of the spinal nerves, and is 
reflected thence by the motor nerves to voluntary 
muscles, and which may occur independently of 
the brain ; — and 3d. that class which is organic 
or vital, which takes place in parts supplied only 
or chiefly by the ganglial system, and which 1s 
independent of both the brain and spinal chord. 

193, y. There are several circumstances con- 
nected with the voluntary actions as involving con- 
sciousness, to which further allusion may be made. 
The actions which occur during sleep when the 
mind is incapable of perceiving impressions made 
on the senses unless they be inordinately intense, 
to which the terms somnambulism, sleep-waking, 
sleep-walking, &c. have been applied, are merely 
the result of suggestions arising out of previous or 
recollected impressions and reflections ; these sug- 
gestions and reflections giving rise to volitions which 
excite the voluntary organs to action without 
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awakening the senses or permitting the perception 
of external objects in a distinct manner. Som- 
nambulists may perform any of the common oc- 
cupations of life, or may even execute difficult 
intellectual tasks with much ability, — I have seen 
them compose, sing, play on musical instruments, 
&c. according to their respective tastes or occu- 
pations, and be still unconscious of the various 
surrounding objects of sense. Consciousness, 
however, of the act which the somnambulist is 
performing, and of objects connected with it, un- 
doubtedly exists for the moment, to the abstraction 
of every other sensation. In this state the sugges- 
tions, mental operations, and the resulting actions, 
are often perfectly performed, as respects the 
ability of the individual ; but, as they commence 
and are continued during a state of the brain un- 
favourable to sensation and perception, they are 
faintly, or not at all recollected. The concentra- 
tion also’ of the mind on the subject engaging it, 
still more completely prevents other objects from 
being perceived. The somnambulist, in fact, acts 
his dream, and often in such a manner as to 
enable him to shun the dangers attending the 
action, as completely as if he saw them distinctly 
and thus avoided them. And yet there is reason 
for believing that they are not seen by him, but 
avoided from the circumstance of his having fol- 
lowed an accustomed and well-remembered track, 
each successive part of which is suggested to him 
as he proceeds, just as a person passes through a 
room in the dark, avoiding all impediments in his 
way from his recollection of their positions, 

194, 5. Many of the above remarks apply to 
dreaming, and in part also to the motions of the 
body in sleep. Dreaming may, or may not, be 
attended by movements of the body; but these 
are generally imperfect or partial, if observed at 
all, and have reference to the idea passing in the 
mind. In this case the mental suggestion either 
fails of exciting precise and corresponding actions 
and expressions, or excites them so partially or 
imperfectly as not to amount to somnambulism. 
The chief difference between dreaming and som- 
nambulism is, that the individual during a state of 
sleep, or whilst the senses are closed against per- 
ception, — or rather whilst the brain is incapable 
of perceiving the impressions made upon the senses 
in their usual states of intensity, — not only 
dreams, but also actually executes what he 
dreams, without awaking from the state of which 
I have just defined sléep to consist. 

195. But the motions of the body during sleep 
are often independent of dreaming, or of those 
sensations and suggestions which pass through 
the mind during sleep, and which are faintly re- 
membered afterwards ; for obscure sensations may 
be excited for the moment by external objects or 
physical causes during sleep, although they are 
not at all recollected. A person turns or moves 
whilst asleep, owing to a feeling of uneasiness, 
which, although not remembered by him when 
awakened, has nevertheless been produced so as 
to cause the change of position. These movements 
have recently been adduced as instances of reflex 
actions occurring independently of sensation; but, 
that momentary sensation has not been excited, is 
not established. Even in experiments showing 
the occurrence of motion after the removal of the 
cerebral hemispheres, the non-existence of sensa- 
tion*is not demonstrated, inasmuch as sensation 
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has not been proved to be limited to these hemi- 
spheres, nor even to exist in them ; they having 
to perform other functions, of which the sentient 
principle, presiding most probably in some other 
part, as in the medulla oblongata or in its vicinity, 
takes due cognisance. * 
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196. «. Catalepsy is a state altogether opposed to 
the foregoing, —is the most complete and general 
state of palsy of motion that can exist without ter- 
minating existence ; but it rarely continues longer 
than some hours, although it may recur after short 
intervals, lasting on some occasions for many 


* The following observations on the Forms and Modes 
of Sensibility were published in 1824, among my Physio- 
logical Notes, already referred to in various parts ot this 
work. They may serve to elucidate many of the pheno- 
mena which occur in several states of paralysis. 

The phenomena considered by several authors as 
evincing the existence of sensibility, are referrible only 
to contractility, with which all classes of animals are en- 
dowed, and which, in the lowest orders and in some 
vegetables, assume the appearance of sensibility. In 
these latter, however, we have no reason to infer the pre- 
sence of sensibility, merely because they contract under 
the influence of a stimulus; for the contraction may take 
place without the existence of this property, from the 
effect produced by the stimulus upon the organisation of 
the contracting part. Indeed, we cannot suppose that 
sensibility is present where the parts generally observed 
to be instrumental in its production are not found to 
exist: a sensation cannot be supposed to be produced 
where there is neither an organisation suitable to re- 
ceive, nor a channel to convey, nor an organ to perceive, 
an impression. We should, therefore, limit this term to 
those phenomena which the mind perceives or 1s con- 
scious of when in a state capable of exciting perception 
or consciousness, 

With this limitation, sensibility may be called the 
function of sensation, and a property peculiar to the 
animal kingdom. ‘he sensations are derived through 
the medium of the senses, and of the nerves which com- 
municate with the encephalic centre. On this centre 
the existence of sensibility chiefly depends ; the ramifi- 
cation of its nerves, or the subordinate portions of it, 
being also parts of the apparatus requisite, but not giving 
rise, to this property. As we ascend in the scale-of cre- 
ation, and as the senses and organs of volition present a 
more intimate connection with this nervous mass —the 
encephalon, —so sensibility becomes more perfect, until 
in man it reaches an extent greatly surpassing that of 
other animals. 

In man, and perhaps in the more perfect animals, the 
modes of sensibility seem to vary. These modes may, 
however, be divided into ¢wvo conditions, as they are more 
or less active; namely, conscious or active sensibility, 
and tnconscious or passive sensibility : the former relates 
to those impressions, either from within or from without, 
which give rise to perceptions or ideas; the latter to 
those that are frequently produced upon the senses and 
upon the ramifications of the nerves, and, owing either 
to habit or the want of due attention to them, are not 
perceived by the mind. In this latter mode of sensibility, 
the organ receiving, and the channel conveying the im- 
pression, perform their offices; but the mind either is 
not, at the time when the impression is made, in a state 
to receive it, or receives it so imperfectly, from its weak- 
ness or its transient nature, as not to give rise to con- 
sciousness, 

This mode does not necessarily imply a difference in 
the degree of sensibility, but the condition in which 
this property exists, owing either to its being more ex- 
cited by other impressions, or to its being exhausted at 
the time when the impression is made. This condition 
is one to which the highest manifestations of sensibility 
as well as the lowest may be occasionally subject: it is, 
however, merely a relative mode of this property ; and 
the relation subsists entirely between the state of the 
cerebral organ which perceives, and the force and dura- 
tion of the impression made upon the organ of sense. 
Thus, when the sensibility is actively occupied with a 
particular object, and an impression is made at the same 
time upon a different organ from that through which the 
perception with which the mind is engaged was con- 
veyed, the second impression may affect the senses in an 
evident manner, and even so as to influence volition, yet 
we may be unconscious of its operation, and no active 
perception may result from it. If, however, the second 
impression be stronger or more vivid than the first, or if, 
from various other circumstances, it should excite the 
cerebral functions, active sensibility or consciousness is 
the result. 
_ As sensibility, according to this view of the subject, is, 
in its active state, a term merely expressive of conscious- 
ness; and as this faculty is evidently dependent upon 
the cerebro-spinal nervous system, especially on that 
more complex part of it which holds relation with sur- 
rounding objects; and, also, as we have no reason to 
attribute the possession of this part of the nervous sys- 
tem to the very lowest orders of animals, particularly to 
the class Radiata, so we must conclude that, although 


sensibility is a property of animal life, its higher grades 
are not possessed by all animals. It may be also stated, 
that active sensibility, being thus considered as expres- 
sive of, or comprising, consciousness of sensations, and 
of the intellectual and moral operations, varies in its 
extent throughout the animal kingdom, according as 
those manifestations are more or less numerous and per- 
fect. How far the passive mcde of sensibility, or that 
unattended by consciousness, may be a property of the 
lowest orders of animals, is difficult to say. We may, 
however, infer, that as this latter condition of sensibility 
may take place without an active exertion of this pro- 
perty in the highest animals, so it may result from a less 
perfect endowment of sensibility in the lower; and as 
this mode may require a less complex apparatus for its 
production, inasmuch as its relations are more simple, so 
it may be possessed by animals whose organisation and 
manifestations do not permit us to conclude that they 
are capable of evincing sensibility in its more perfect and 
active conditions. The relations which this form or 
mode of sensibility holds with the numerous instincts of 
animals, must be evident to all who consider the subject. 
The relations, however, which evidently subsist between 
that form of sensibility, called organic sensibility by 
Bicwuat, and the animal instincts, are much more numer- 
ous, more intimate, and more apparent. 

Organic sensibility refers to those sensations which 
are produced in different degrees of intensity, owing to 
the existence of certain conditions of those viscera which 
are immediately subservient to the preservation of the 
individual and the species —to nutrition and reproduc- 
tion, and which are not immediately subjected to the 
influence of volition... The conditions of the parts ex- 
citing organic sensibility are very various, and are the 
result of irritations arising from the presence of a stimu- 
lus, of unnatural actions supervening in particular sys- 
tems or textures, and of the deficiency of that stimulus 
or influence to which particular viscera have been ac- 
customed. Many of the changes preceding this class of 
sensations seem to interest, in the first instance, the 
ganglial class of nerves; but, owing to the intimate 
relation subsisting between this part of the nervous sys- 
tem and the voluntary or sentient part, the impression 
or change is propagated to the brain. This is the only 
essential difference which exists between this and the 
other forms of sensibility. It is the brain which perceives 
in them all; and although stimuli, or the defect of 
stimuli, may give rise to certain phenomena posseaning 
the characters of the higher manifestations of this pro- 
perty in the organs appropriated to the preservation of 
the organic system, independently of the sensorium, — 
consciousness, or the more perfect form of sensibility, 
cannot form part of the results. 

Organic sensibility may also be active or passive — it 
may or it may not be attended with consciousness; and 
even the unconscious mode of it may indirectly impel to 
action, or give rise to many of the manifestations or in- 
stincts which characterise the lower animals, owing to 
the ganglial centres, either from their organisation or 
connexions, or from both, performing a greater extent of 
function than usually falls to their share. If, therefore, 
the passive form of organic sensibility may propel to ac- 
tion without consciousness, or the sensorial sensibility 
being excited, in those animals, we may also account, in 
the same manner, for many of the instinctive functions 
being performed when we cannot trace them to the in- 
fluence of a cerebral organ. Of all the conditions of 
sensibility, the active organic form is the least under the 
control of the mental powers. It also, in all its modes 
of existence, more intimately interests the existence of 
the individual than the other forms of sensibility, — or- 
ganic sensibility involves a feeling in all its active mani+ 
festations instinctive of life or death. 

From this it will be readily seen how close a con- 
nexion exists between organic sensibility and the animal 
instincts; it does not, however, belong to my plan to 
trace the connexion in all its relations. 

Of sensibility generally we may observe that, in the 
human species, it is very variable, even in health; in 
some persons it is very much exalted, in others very ob- 
tuse. It is vivid in early life and in youth ; after the age 
of manhood it gradually diminishes ; as old age advances 
it decreases rapidly ; and, in persons who have attained 
a greater age, it is present in the lowest grade in which 
we find it in the species. Its morbid conditions —in 
respect both of grade and kind — form or characterise 


many of the most important diseases of the human 
ceconomy,. 
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hours. In this state, the muscles of voluntary 
motion—even those of the face and the eyelids— 
will not contract upon irritating them, nor will 
they be influenced by the will of the patient, 
which is generally attempted to be exerted when 
consciousness is not altogether abolished, The 
sensibility, indeed, is generally not lost during 
the attack, although it is more or less obscured 
in most cases. Ina patient who is liable to at- 
tacks of this complaint, and whom I have often 
seen during their continuance, the eyelids and 
all the voluntary muscles retain the positions in 
which they are placed ; but not the least appear- 
ance of contraction is manifested upon the most 
energetic irritation. Still this lady feels, sees, and 
hears during the continuance of the seizure. She 
even wills the action of the muscles; but voli- 
tion is not transmitted to them. ‘The voluntary 
muscles of respiration are generally the first to 
act upon the return of voluntary power. In 
another case which I had an opportunity of ob- 
serving during the attack, the sensibility was 
somewhat more diminished than in the foregoing ; 
but I have not met with an instance of its entire 
abolition. The sphincters are always unaffected 
in this disease. ‘The respiratory movements are 
slight, and perceived with difficulty ; the impulse 
of the heart is weak, and the pulsations generally 
accelerated and soft, but sometimes slow or irre- 
gular. 

197. (g.) Mechanism and functions of the spinal 
chord. — There are other phenomena beside those 
already mentioned, which occur in paralysed 
limbs, and which deserve a brief notice at this 
place :— Dr. M. Hatt and Dr. Bunce have 
shown that, in cases of paraplegia where sensi- 
bility as well as motion is lost, convulsive motions 
are produced in the paralysed limbs by tickling 
the soles of the feet, and even on defecation and 
micturition. But it is doubtful whether sensibility 
is entirely lost in these cases; the occurrence ad- 
mitting of explanation in the manner stated above 
($181. et seq.), and still more readily, if the minute 
anatomy of the spinal chord, according to the 
researches of Srituinc, Van Deen, and Bunce, 
be taken into the account. The chord, according 
to these researches, consists, first, of perpendicular 
fibrils, forming the white substance of it; secondly, 
of transverse fibrils, and of very delicate longitu- 
dinal fibrils, constituting the cineritious or grey 
substance of the chord; the transverse fibrils 
crossing at right angles, and forming a net-work 
with the longitudinal both of the grey and of the 
white substances; thirdly, of corpuscles, of an 
angular form, with nucleated or projecting pro- 
cesses, scattered in groups through the anterior 
grey matter only, and most numerous at the origin 
of the anterior roots of the nerves; fourthly, of 
transverse fibres passing directly from the pos- 
terior to the anterior grey substance of the chord, 

198. The roots of the nerves are direct pro- 
longations of the grey substance. Fibrils pass 
from the grey, through the white substance, into 
the roots of the nerves. Dr.Sritiime traced 
fibrils from the posterior roots to the anterior grey 
masses. And fibriis, almost as soon as they enter 
the chord, run between bundles of fibrils of white 
substance to. join other bundles of fibrils from 
adjoining nerves. Others, in fasciculi, form loops 
with fibrils coming from the next nerve; and 
others appear as continuations of the transverse 
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ray-like fibrils of the posterior grey substance; 
while the connection of the anterior reots with 
the anterior grey substance is still more distinct. 
The nucleated processes or corpuscles of this sub- 
stance are in immediate connection with the pri- 
mitive fibrils of the roots of the nerves, 

199. The afferent properties of the posterior, 
and the efferent properties of the anterior divisions. 
of the chord, are rendered more manifest by the 
above results, at which the above-mentioned ana- 
tomists have arrived. But, according to Dr. 
Srrix1ne’s experiments, the longitudinal fibrils of 
the anterior white substance do not transmit vo- 
lition to the nerves, this office being performed by 
the longitudinal fibres of the anterior grey sub- 
stance. As the transverse fibrils are prolonged 
into the nerves, and as we know that the posterior 
nerves are necessary to sensation, so it may be in- 
ferred that the posterior transverse fibrils are ex- 
citors of the posterior longitudinal fibres of the 
grey substance, and that a sensation, or rather 
the sensative impression, is transmitted by the 
posterior transverse fibrils, and by the longitudinal 
fibres, to the sensorium ; the same relations, mw- 
tatis mutandis, being conceded to the anterior grey 
fibres. As centripetal impressions pass from the 
sensitive nerves along the transverse and longitu- 
dinal fibres of the posterior grey substance to the 
brain, so centrifugal impressions may pass in a 
contrary direction, that is, from the brain along 
the longitudinal and transverse fibrils of the an- 
terior grey substance to the roots of the motor 
nerves. 

200. Such being the mechanism of ordinary 
sensation and motion, according to the recent re- 
searches of Srittinc, Van Deen, Bunce, and 
others, it can be no longer difficult to account for 
those involuntary movements which are produced 
in a paralysed limb when the surface of it is irri 
tated, pinched, or tickled, and which have been 
termed by Dr. M. Hatt reflex actions, depending, 
according to him, upon a reflex function of the 
spinal chord, which function he refers to.a distinct 
mechanism in the chord, It has already been 
contended by the author that no such mechanism 
exists, and that these actions are sympathetic, and 
result from the conformation of this part of the 
nervous system, transverse fibrils passing, as shown 
by the anatomists just referred to, directly from 
the posterior to the anterior grey substance, to 
convey impressions from the sensitive fibrils and 
to excite the roots of the motor nerves. That no 
appropriate and peculiar structure exists in the 
chord for the purpose of performing these sympa- 
thetic or reflex movements, beyond what has now 
been noticed, is the opinion not only of the author, 
but also of the writers already mentioned, as well 
as of many others who have investigated the 
subject. 

201. Dr. M. Hart has contended that the 
spinal chord is the source of muscular irritability, 
and that this irritability is exhausted by volition. 
In proof of this position he states that paralytic 
limbs are more readily agitated by galvanism and 
strychnine than sound limbs, when the cause of 
palsy is in the brain ; the paralysed muscles being 
in such cases more irritable than natural, whilst 
they are less irritable when the palsy proceeds 
from the state of the chord. The irritability is 
thus considered to be increased in the former case, 
owing to its not being exhausted by volition, and 
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to be diminished in the latter owing to the lesion 
affecting its source. But experience shows the 
inaccuracy of this inference, for the paralysed 
muscles, in cases of cerebral paralysis, are not 
more irritable than the sound muscles, but on the 
contrary less so, as tested by voltaic electricity ; 
and Dr, Perzrra has come to a similar conclu- 
sion. In the article Inrrranitiry, I have adduced 
my views, as promulgated many years ago, re- 
specting the source of this property — have stated 
that it proceeds from and depends upon the or- 
ganic or ganglial nervous system; and have con- 
tended that it does not arise from the spinal chord 
and nerves, although it is rendered more energetic 
and perfect in the voluntary muscles by the sup- 
ply of nerves which they receive from the chord. 
The truth is, that the tone, rigidity, and irritability 
of all paralysed muscles are more or less impaired 
—the less so when the lesion is in the brain and 
high in the chord. Still it cannot be doubted 
that strychnine or nux vomica affect these 
muscles more readily and more remarkably than 
the sound muscles. These facts may be explained 
partly by referring to the minute structure of the 
chord, and partly by the circumstance of this 
substance being rapidly absorbed and acting 
energetically on the structure of the chord and 
origins of the spinal nerves. 

202. The fact that mental emotions often 
excite parts which are paralysed, is also ex- 
plained by the mechanism of the chord, and 
by: the circumstance so strongly insisted upon 
by Bicuar, but since so much overlooked, that 
mental emotions powerfully affect the ganglial 
and sympathetic nerves, and, through them, the 
spinal chord and the nerves proceeding from it, 
the sympathetic nerves communicating freely 
with the chord and roots of the spinal nerves, 
and contributing numerous fibrils to the latter to 
be distributed with them to the parts they supply.* 
That volition, when continued or energetic, ex- 
hausts the irritability of voluntary muscles, is ad- 
mitted ; and hence the sense of fatigue, lassitude, 
and even of soreness or pain, which often follow 
such exertion. 

203. (h.) The relaxation of the sphincters, occa- 
sionally observed in palsy, especially in paraplegia 
and general palsy, has been viewed as a pheno- 
menon of more general occurrence than it really 
is. The fact is, that the sphincters are not so 
frequently relaxed, as they are imperfectly in- 
fluenced by the will, or are not at all affected by 
it. They still retain much of their tonicity, but 
volition is not so energetically exerted on them 
as to counteract the actions of the hollow viscera, 
when these viscera are excited by an accumula- 
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* The views published by the Author in 1822, in the 
London Med. Repository, and, in 1824, in his Physiologi- 
cal Notes, §c., respecting the independent and distinct 
constitution of the organic or ganglial class of nerves 
as to the functions and relations of this part of the ner. 
vous system, and as to the influence exerted by this sys- 
tem on the vascular system on the one hand, and on the 
cerebral system on the other, —in short, the positions 
thus taken, from researches in various classes of ani- 
mals, that all organs and parts which are necessary to 
the life of the individual animal, and to the perpetuation 
of its species, are supplied by ganglial or organic nerves 
in proportion to the importance of each organ, and to 
the activity of the several organic processes, — have been 
recently fully confirmed by the researches of STILLING, 
fade VOLKMANN, WaALLAcn, Hannover, R,. Les, and 
‘others, & 2 


tion of their respective contents, or by medicine, 


The tonicity or power of the sphincters has been 
attributed entirely to the spinal chord, and with- 
out reference to any influence they may derive 
from the organic or ganglial nervous system. 
But, although they derive a share of their power, 
more especially the voluntary increase of power 
as circumstances may require it, from the cerebro- 
spinal axis, their continued state of tonicity is 
chiefly to be attributed to the organic system of 
nerves. This is shown in paraplegia and in 
general palsy, in both which the sphincters very 
often retain a natural condition of contraction ; 
but that contraction is frequently not increased 
by volition so as to resist the actions of the bowels 
or urinary bladder. In some cases of these states 
of palsy, the sphincters are not much affected, 
especially when the palsy is incomplete, or seated 
high in the chord. Pathological evidence, indeed, 
clearly leads to the inferences,—Ist. that the power 
of the sphincters is attributable chiefly to the or- 
ganic nervous system, but that it is increased by 
volition exerted through the medium of the spinal 
nerves, especially in circumstances requiring such 
increase, as when the disposition to the actions of 
the bowels or bladder has to be resisted, and 2d. 
that it is chiefly this latter influence, or that which 
is exerted through the spinal chord, that is either 
lost or impaired, in cases where the- voluntary 
contractions of the sphincters are insufficient to 
prevent the passage of the excretions when the 
patient wishes to retain them. It is not, there- 
fore, to be inferred that where there is insufficient 
control over the evacuations, the sphincters are 
either relaxed or materially deficient in power; 
but that they are only insufficiently influenced by 
volition, relatively to the power which overcomes 
their natural tonicity. 

204. VII. Treatment or Parsy.—There is 
no disease which more requires an intimate study 
of its nature and relations, before a determination 
should be formed as to its treatment, than the 
one now under consideration, The seat, grade, 
pathological condition, and constitutional pecu- 
liarities, of paralytic maladies are so diversified, 
that each case should be made a separate study, 
and such means only as are appropriate to exist- 
ing pathological conditions oughtto be employed. 
I shall endeavour— Ist, to point out the plans of 
treatment which are most serviceable in the prin- 
cipal forms, states, and complications of palsy ; 
and 2d, to appreciate the character and value of 
the numerous medicines and methods of cure 
which have been recommended for this disease, 
and their applicability to the several conditions in 
which it comes before the physician. 

205. 1. Or Paratysts or Sensation. — The 
means to be employed in this form of the disease 
should be selected with strict reference to the 
remote causes, to the pathological conditions in- 
ferred to exist in each case, and to the particular 
circumstances of the individual. If this affection 
occur in a spare habit of body, if it be uncon- 
nected with general or local vascular plethora, 
and if it have been caused by cold or other de- 
pressing agents, the means about to be recom- 
mended for the more chronic states of paralysis of 
motion (§ 213, 214.) may be employed, especially 
local stimulants and irritants, internal excitants, 
external derivatives, galvanism, &c. In all cases, 
however, the strictest attention should be paid to 
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‘ the’ several digestive, secreting, and excreting 
functions. 

206. If the senses of sight, smell or taste, are 
singly or generally affected, the same principles 
of treatment should be adopted as are here es- 
poused in respect of anesthesia ; the several means 
being selected or modified according to the pecu- 
liarities of the case, and the organ especially dis- 
ordered. 

207. Local congestions are concerned in pro- 
ducing many, probably the majority of cases of 
anesthesia. If the loss of feeling be associated 
with hesitation or other affection of the speech, 
these conditions may be more confidently in- 
ferred ; and if the anesthesia be hemiplegic, a 
limited congestion, hemorrhage, or softening of 
some part of the brain, probably exists. When 
anesthesia occurs in plethoric and robust habits 
of body, in persons who have lived fully, or of 
sedentary habits, or consecutively of suppressed 
evacuations or discharges, then these pathological 
states most probably exist, and the affection, if 
not quickly removed, will often soon be followed 
by paralysis of motion. In these circumstances, 
the treatment advised for the acute states of palsy 
of motion, especially general and local vascular 
depletions, chologogue and other purgatives, and 
derivatives, is that which is most appropriate. 
Subsequently external excitants, as sinapisms, 
vesicants, urtications, &c., or the other means 
noticed for the more chronic states of palsy 
(§§ 213. et seq.), may be prescribed. When 
anesthesia is associated, as it generally is, with 
Joss of motion, the treatment is in all respects as 
about to be stated with reterence to palsy of mo- 
tion, which is then the most important phenome- 
non, and the one which should chiefly engage 
attention as respects its immediate cause. 

208. il. TREATMENT oF Patsy or Morton, 
&c. — When the faculty of motion is paralysed 
either alone or conjointly with partial or more 
complete palsy of sensation, the treatment should 
be directed with the same intentions as have been 
just mentioned, viz.—JIst, with the view of re- 
moving the morbid states or the structural lesions 
inferred to exist in each case which may present 
itself ; and 2dly, with the object of restoring the 
transmission of nervous influence to the paralysed 
muscles, 

209. A. When the palsy is strictly local or par- 
tial, the treatment should necessarily depend upon 
the peculiar features of the case. In this state of 
the complaint (§ 21.) the lesion may be either in 
the origin or in the course of the nerve supplying 
the paralysed muscles ; but it may also’be limited 
to the ramifications of the nerve, as when the 
affection is caused by the continued influence of 
cold, &c. If the lesion be inferred to exist at or 
near the origin of the nerve, local depletions, de- 
rivatives, alteratives, especially a carefully regu- 
lated course of mercury or of the iodides, with 
-sarsa, &c.; external irritants and drains; and a 
due promotion of the several secretions and ex- 
cretions, comprise the most efficient means of 
cure. 

208. If the nerve have its functions interrupted 
by changes in any part of its course, as by thick- 
ening of the periosteum, by abscesses, tumours, 
&c., alteratives, particularly the iodides with the 
solution of potash and sarsaparilla ; various ex- 
‘ternal applications, particularly the tincture of 
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iodine, or solutions of the iodides, the plaster of 
ammoniacum with mercury, &c., and other means 
suited to the nature of the case may be resorted 
to—if the ramifications of the nerve be-chiefly 
affected — and particularly if colds have been the 
cause of the disorder, sinapisms, blisters, or appli- 
cations containing capsicum or mezereon, may be 
prescribed, and if these fail, the part may be sti- 
mulated by either of the means hereafter to be 
mentioned (¢§ 249. et seq.). 

210, B. The Hemiplegic form of Palsy, whether 
occurring primarily and simply, or associated with 
apoplexy or convulsions, or appearing consecu- 
tively of these, is the most common form of the 
disease, and requires the greatest discrimination 
in estimating the pathological changes and in 
prescribing the means of cure. —a. In the acute 
or early period of the malady, prompt and decisive 
measures are generally required ; yet these should 
be varied according to the mode of accession and 
character of the attack, as already noticed 
(§§ 35—40.). If the complaint approach in the 
gradual manner above noticed (§§ 35, 36.), al- 
teratives and derivatives are chiefly indicated with 
the view of removing or arresting the lesions 
which may be inferred to be the causes of the 
complaint, and of allaying the irritation they may 
be supposed to occasion. Local depletions, es- 
pecially by cupping on the nape of the neck; 
sinapisms or blisters in this situation and behind 
the ears ; purgatives and alteratives; setons in the 
nape, and mustard pediluvia, are severally indi- 
cated. In this form of palsy, vascular depletion, 
unless local and moderate, is seldom of much 
service. Purgatives are generally required; and 
mercurials, in alterative doses and combinations, 
especially Prummer’s pill with soap, or the 
bichloride of mercury, in small doses, taken either 
soon after a meal, or with preparations of sarsa- 
parilla, sometimes either ameliorate the symptoins, 
or arrest for a time the further progress of the 
disease. Itis in this form of hemiplegia that the 
iodides are more particularly indicated. I have 
given the iodide of mercury, or PLummenr’s pill, 
nightly, and the iodide of potassium with solution 
of potash and compound decoction of sarsaparilla — 
during the day, with manifest advantage, a seton 
being kept open in the nape of the neck. 

211. When the attack of palsy seems conse- 
quent upon inflammatory softening of a portion of 
the brain, &c. ($$ 37, 38.), local vascular deple- 
tions, or even general blood-lettings, are mani- 
festly required. Active purgatives and mercurials 
are also requisite ; and, in the intervals between 
the exhibition of purgatives, the bichloride of 
mercury should be given in small and frequent 
doses, until the gums become affected, external 
derivation being also produced by the usual 
means, whilst the head is kept cool and elevated. 
In this form of the disease, I have not seen any 
advantage accrue from the iodides, especially in 
the. early or acute stage, or whilst inflammatory 
action continues to exist. In other respects, the 
treatment in this variety of the disease should be 
conducted as advised for inflammation of the 
brain. (See art. Brarn, §§ 191. et seq.) 

212. If hemiplegia occur in a sudden manner 
(§ 39.), the treatment should be as prompt and 
energetic as in cases of apoplexy. In many 
cases, particularly in robust and plethoric persons, 
copious general or local blood-letting, or both 
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general and local, is required; and either one or 
the other, or even both, may be again necessary 
some days after the accession of the attack, owing 
to the vascular reaction consequent upon it and 
the previous depletions, or attending the inflam- 
matory action produced by the extravasation of 
blood causing the seizure. In this form of palsy 
the pulse should be carefully watched during the 
first fourteen or twenty-one days after the acces- 
sion of the symptoms ; and as soon as it acquires 
fulness or hardness, blood-letting, according to the 
circumstances of the case, should be repeated. 
But, in order to prevent the necessity of recurring 
to depletions, purgatives, external derivatives, and 
refrigerants or cooling diaphoretics, should also 
be prescribed at the commencement of the attack. 
In this variety of the disease I have seen much 
benefit derived from the bichloride of mercury, 
either alone, and taken soon after a meal, or with 
sarsaparilla until the system became affected by 
it; but vascular depletions should be premised, 
and the secretions and excretions duly promoted, 
In this state of the malady, as well in that which 
is associated with, or immediately follows, the apo- 
plectic seizure (§ 40.), the treatment in the early 
or more acute stage is in every respect similar to 
that which I have recommended in the article 
Apoplexy, when that malady is attended or fol- 
lowed by hemiplegia. (See art. ApopiExy, 
(§§ 146. et seq.) 

213. b. The chronic or persistent state of hemi- 
plegia is seldom altogether removed. The injury 
received by the fibrous structure of the brain in 
the great majority of cases, is such as admits not 
of the restoration of the complete power of voli- 
tion over the paralysed limbs, In this state, setons 
or issues may be tried, but they should be kept 
discharging for many weeks before much advan- 
tage can be expected from them. At the same 
time the iodides, particularly the iodide of potash, 
may be exhibited either alone or with liquor po- 
tasse, or as already recommended; and the 
bowels should be kept freely open by means of 
chologogue purgatives, 

214. During this period of the disease, various 
internal and external stimulants and irritants have 
been advised with the view of accomplishing the 
second indication of cure (§ 208.); but the se- 
lection of them requires great discrimination, as 
regards their respective properties and the existing 
pathological conditions, The preparations of nux 
vomica, strychnine, &c., have been recommended 
in this state of hemiplegia, but I have rarely or 
never found them ef service in this form of palsy ; 
but, on the contrary, productive of more or less 
mischief, especially whenever increased determi- 
nation or fulness of blood in the head was present. 
They are indicated only when an opposite state of 
the cerebral circulation is inferred to exist, and in 
some other forms of the disease, The same may 
be said of the use of other internal stimulants, 
when a disposition to increased vascular action or 
effusion exists in the substance and membranes of 
the brain ; for, in such cases, the preparations of 
lodine, aconite, cantharides, serpentaria, phos- 
phorus, camphor, electricity, galvanism, &c., of 
which more particular notice will be taken here- 
after, are very rarely of use, but often injurious, 
The remarks which I shall have to offer respect- 
ing certain modes of cure, and various medicines 
more or less praised for this complaint, apply so 
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entirely to this period of hemiplegia, that 1 shall 
add no more at this place as to the means which 
may be further employed in the treatment of it. 

215. C. The treatment of paraplegia so entirely 
depends upon the nature of the lesion producing 
this form of palsy, that a continual reference to 
such lesions must be had in the observations which 
I shall have to offer on this subject. I have 
stated above (§ 53.) the several changes causing 
paraplegia ; and it will be seen that these require 
a treatment appropriate to each individually. — a. 
It is obvious that the means required for para- 
plegia consequent upon concussion or fracture of 
the spine, or upon laceration of, or pressure on, 
the chord by displaced bone, are chiefly surgical, 
at an early period ; and that the selection of these 
means should depend upon the peculiar features 
of the case and the extent of local injury. Ata 
later period, when the palsy still continues, the 
treatment will necessarily hinge upon the physical 
condition of the parts and the presumed conse 
quences of the lesions immediately resulting from 
the injury. In such cases the paraplegia some- 
times persists, although the physical condition of 
the spine appears but little or not at all altered. 
In these it may be presumed, that softening, effu- 
sion, or some other consequence of inflammatory 
action is present in the chord or its membranes ; 
and consequently these cases come under the 
same category as others about to be considered 
(§ 216.). 

216. b. In cases of paraplegia which com- 
mence with severe pains or tenderness in the 
spine or loins, or with a sense of heat or burning, 
followed by spasms, numbness, and loss of power, 
indicating an acute or inflammatory character 
(§ 56.), a decided antiphlogistic treatment is 
requisite, especially at an early period. In these, 
cupping on each side of the spine near the seat of 
pain or tenderness, repeated according to circum- 
stances, mercurial purgatives and terebinthinate 
enemata, are the most efficient remedies, espe- 
cially when these symptoms have not been of 
long duration. If pain or spasms still remain 
after a due recourse to these means, calomel or 
other mercurials should be given with opium 
until the mouth is slightly affected, attention 
being paid to the states of the urinary bladder 
and bowels, and of their excretions. 

217. In cases of paraplegia of a mote insidious 
character—in those which occur gradually and 
slowly, or which are consequent upon exposure 
to cold, or are attributable to congestion of the 
spinal sinuses, to increased serous effusion, or to 
chronic lesions affecting the chord, or to scrofu- 
lous changes in this part, its envelopes, or verte- 
bra, the bichloride of mercury as exhibited above 
($$ 211, 212.), or conjoined with the compound 
tincture of bark; or the iodide of potassium with 
liquor potasse and the fluid extract of sarsa, or 
an alternation of these; stomachic purgatives ; 
warm salt water baths followed by active friction 
of the trunk and limbs, and strict attention to the 
excreting functions and to the states of the dis- 
charges, are the measures which have proved 
most beneficial in my practice. The bichloride 
of mercury, or Plummer’s pill, should be ex- 
hibited until the gums are affected, or until re- 
covery takes place ; and, when the motions are 
tar-like, and are procured with difficulty, calomel 
should be given with active cathartics, such as 
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’ the compound extract of colocynth, scammony, 
&c., sometimes quickened with a drop of croton 
oil, Blisters or rubefacient applications may be 
placed on the back, and be repeated according to 
circumstances. The liniments prescribed in the 
Appendix (Form, 308. 311.) may be applied as 
embrocations in the course of the spine, from time 
to time, or be rubbed assiduously in this situation. 

218. Setons or issues on each side of the spine 
have been advised, and in some instances have 
proved serviceable, particularly when aided by a 
judicious internal and constitutional treatment, 
but they require discrimination in respect both of 
the pathological causes of the paraplegia, and the 
general health of the patient. When the disease 
appears to have proceeded from exhausting causes, 
as masturbation, venereal excesses, &c., or to 
have been aggravated by these, then setons or 
issues are generally injurious, especially when 
the constitutional powers are much exhausted. 
Stimulating and invigorating measures are re- 
quired in all such instances. In these and similar 
cases I have found the tincture of the sesquichlo- 
ride of iron with the tincture of cantharides ; the 
compound galbanur pill with the sulphate or 
oxide of zinc; the aloes and myrrh pill with the 
resinous extract of nux vomica ; and the valerian- 
ate of zinc lately introduced by Mr. J.Savory, 
of more or less service. Sir LB. Bropre recom- 
mends a grain of the sulphate of zinc to be given 
three times a day, increasing the dose, and to be 
washed down by a draught containing twenty 
minims of the tincture of cantharides. In cases 
of this nature, the preparations of iodine, particu- 
larly a weak tincture, or the compound tincture 
of the pharmacopeia ; or small doses of the bi- 
chloride of mercury in the compound tincture of 
cinchona and tincture of capsicuin, or an alterna- 
tion of these, have been of essential benefit. Sir 
BL. Bropre makes favourable notice of the bi- 
chloride of mercury in doses of one-sixteenth of a 
grain, three times a day, with a moderate dose of 
the tincture of cantharides; I have tried this 
mode of exhibiting the bichloride, but the effects 
should be watched. The compound tincture of 
camphor will be conjoined with these two medi- 
cines with advantage. 

219. D. The treatment of general paralysis in 
most instances is much the same as that just re- 
commended for paraplegia; for the former gene- 
rally depends upon similar lesions to the latter, or is 
merely an extension of it—a. When the general 
palsy is a symptom of the more violent states of apo- 
plexy, the means appropriate to these should be pre- 
scribed (see art. AporLexy, § 135. et seq.). When 
it is the result of concussion of the brain, or of the 
spinal chord, or of fracture or other injury of the 
cervical vertebra, the treatment must depend 
upon the violence of the shock, on the presence 
of the primary symptoms, or the supervention of 
reaction —on the state of the heart’s action and of 
the circulation, both locally and generally, and 
On various circumstances which will influence the 
experienced physician. The intentions of cure 
should therefore be not only varied but different, 
or even opposite in different cases and circum- 
stances. 

220. b. In cases of general palsy from caries of 
the cervical vertebra, after the acute symptoms 
have been removed by local depletions, blisters, 


mercurials, &c., issues, setons, or moxas, &c. | 
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should be placed at a little distance from the seat 
of lesion ; and an embrocation, consisting chiefly of 
the compound camphor and turpentine liniments, 
placed from time to time along the spine. In the 
case of caries of two of the cervical vertebra re- 
ferred to above ({§ 68.), the treatment consisted 
of active mercurial and other purgatives, of an 
alternation of a short course of the bichloride of 
mercury dissolved in the compound tincture of 
bark, with a more prolonged course of the iodide 
of potassium and solution of potash, with the fluid 
compound extract of sarsa.. A protracted dis- 
charge was procured by means of blisters and 
savine ointment, applied to each side of the neck 
just below the occiput. The recovery has been 
complete. The neck, however, is shorter and 
much stiffer, obviously owing to absorption and 
anchylosis of the diseased vertebrz. 

221. c. When the general palsy is of an acute 
character, or is caused by inflammatory conges- 
tion or by any of the more immediate consequences 
of inflammation of the membranes or substance 
of the chord, then local depletions near the seat 
of pain, and the prompt use of mercurials, of 
blisters, or of the terebinthinate embrocation in 
the course of the spine, and of the other remedies 
recommended above (§ 216.) for paraplegia 
should not be neglected. 

222. d. When the disease is chronic, or has 
been neglected, or has not yielded to these means, 
then the bichloride of mercury, the sulphate or 
the valerianate of zinc, the iodide of potassium, 
the tincture of cantharides, the tincture of capsi- 
cum, &c., may severally be employed as already 
advised (§ 218.). Indeed, the treatment of 
general palsy, in its several forms, is in every 
respect the same as that advised for paraplegia. 

223, ili, Paratysis 1n Cuitpren should be 
treated according to the principles above developed, 
and with strict reference to the presumed pathologi- 
cal condition. If the palsy be partial or hemiplegic, 
and be inferred to have arisen from injury during 
parturition, or apparently acute, the application 
of a leech behind the ear (of the unaffected side 
in the hemiplegic variety), and repeated doses of 
calomel should be prescribed. Minute doses of 
the iodide of potassium may be given subse- 
quently, and the bowels ought to be kept freely 
open. If the palsy be congenital and independent 
of injury, the iodide of potassium or the iodide of 
mercury, or the bichloride of mercury, may be 
tried in minute doses and with due caution. In 
the more chronic cases of infantile paralysis, these 
constitute the chief remedies, but they should be 
continued for a considerable period and gradually 
increased, a course of the one being alternated 
with that of the other, as already advised, 

224. If the infant be able to take the breast, 
recovery to some extent may be expected, although 
it may not be complete. I have at present under 
my care a patient in a fit of gout, aged between 
forty and fifty years, who was hemiplegic from 
earliest infancy, but he is unable to state whether 
it was congenital or caused by injury during par- 
turition. The limbs of the paralysed side are 
considerably smaller than those of the sound side, 
and their movements weak, difficult, and con- 
strained. The imperfect growth of paralysed 
limbs in infancy is owing chiefly to the very im- 
perfect use made of them during the epochs of 
development, 
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225. iv. Treatment or Suaxrnc Parsy.— 
Amendment has not followed any mode of cure 
which I have tried, and I have tried the most 
energetic means for this form of palsy, when it 
appears gradually and in a chronic form. When, 
however, the tremor occurs in a more acute form, 
or consecutively of suppressed evacuations, in 
strong or plethoric patients, as in the case adduced 
from Franx (§ 99.), or when it is attended by 
pain in the head or in the course of the spine, 
then antiphlogistic remedies, particularly local 
depletions, blisters, or the terebinthinate embroca- 
tion in the course of the spine, purgatives, mer- 
curials, &c., followed by the iodides, the bichloride 
of mercury, or the valerianate of zinc, and a seton 
in the nape of the neck, may be severally em- 
ployed, according to the peculiarities of the case ; 
or other energetic means about to be noticed may 
be tried. 

226. In all cases of paralytic tremor, the ex- 
istence of an arthritic or rheumatic diathesis should 
be ascertained, and the treatment modified accord- 
ingly. In such instances, tonics, opiates, and 
antispasmodics, with ammonia or other alkaline 
substances, may be prescribed. When the disease 
has probably arisen from masturbation or exces- 
sive sexual indulgence —the most frequent of its 
causes—then the preparations of iron with the 
tincture of cantharides or of capsicum, or with 
camphor, or with the nitro-hydrochloric acids ; or 
the extract of nux vomica, or opium conjoined 
with aromatics may be tried, according to the pe- 
culiarities of the case, and to the effect produced ; 
and they may be aided by stimulating embroca- 
tions or plasters applied on the spine, as the lini- 
ments in the Appendix (F. 308. 311.), or the em- 
plastrum thuris comp., &c. &c. 

227. v. Panarysis cAusED By Potsons requires 
a treatment appropriate to the nature of the dele- 
terious agent. —a. When the affection is caused 
by the preparations of lead, the state of the diges- 
tive organs first requires attention, (See art. Coxic 
rrom Leap.) After the alvine secretions and 
excretions are more or less improved, and their 
discharge is rendered more regular and healthy, 
the preparations of nux vomica or strychnia may 
be exhibited, but their effects should be carefully 
watched. In this disease I have preferred the 
resinous extract of nux vomica to strychnia, and 
have generally prescribed it in combination with 
the purified extract of aloes. In aid of these, the 
external stimulants hereafter to be mentioned, 
suitable exercise of the paralysed parts as far as 
they may admit of it, and the application of splints 
extending from the elbows to the fingers in cases 

_ of palsy of the wrist or arm, should not be over- 
looked. In addition to friction with various sti- 
mulating substances, electricity and galvanism, 
warm salt-water bathing, and warm baths con- 
taining stimulating substances, may be employed. 
Cleanliness and the removal of the cause always 
should be enforced. During the treatment the 
regular discharge of the alvine functions ought to 
be promoted, and the patient should be allowed a 
generous diet. 

228. b. The states of palsy caused by other 
poisonous substances should be treated conform- 
ably with the principles already explained — with 
strict reference to the states of vascular action and 
vital power, both general and local. The tremu- 
lous form of palsy sometimes caused by mercury 
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(see Ants anp Emptoyments, § 23. et seg.) re- 
quires similar means to those just recommended for 
palsy from lead. ‘This observation also applies to 
the palsy of the extremities sometimes produced by 
arsenic, In all these, internal stimulants, tonics 
and restoratives ; attention to the digestive and 
defeecating processes ; external excitants, electri- 
city, &c., and nutritious diet are requisite. 

229. Palsy consequent upon narcotic poisons 
should be treated according to the states of vas- 
cular action and nervous power. After due re- 
course to their respective antidotes, &c., local 
depletions, purgatives, external derivatives, &c., 
in order to remove congestion of the nervous cen- 
tres, should be prescribed, and, if the malady still 
persists, the several alterative, restorative, and 
stimulating remedies recommended for the chronic 
states of palsy ought to be employed according to 
the peculiarities of the case, and the circum- 
stances of the patient. 

230. vi. The Trearment or THE CompticaTions 
or Patsy requires but few remarks; as the most 
important of these complications is duly considered 
in the articles on the diseases of which palsy is a 
part, or of which it is consecutive. Under the 
heads Aroptexy, INFLAMMATION oF THE Brain, 
and Insanrry, the associations of paralysis with 
these are fully discussed.— A. I have already no- 
ticed that palsy may either follow or precede inflam- 
mation of the nervous centres, and have explained 
how this may arise (§125.). Hence it is requisite 
to watch carefully all cases, especially of hemi- 
plegia, where it is inferred that the palsy is caused 
by extravasation of blood, particularly during the 
first three or four weeks of the disease ; and, upon 
the first indication of inflammatory irritation to 
have recourse to antiphlogistic measures co-ordi- 
nately with the indications for their use, The 
evidence of inflammatory action in the vicinity of 
the lesion producing paralysis, at whatever pe- 
riod it may appear, as described above (§ 128.) 
is a sufficient reason for the having recourse to local 
depletion, purgatives, external derivatives, and al- 
teratives, and for relinquishing tonics, stimulants, 
or excitants of any kind, should those have been 
resorted to. 

-231. B. The complication of insanity with general 
palsy admits of little or no hope even of partial 
benefit, Still the alteratives already noticed, com- 
bined with tonics and restoratives, should be pre- 
scribed, particularly the iodide of potassium with 
sarsa or with bitter infusions ; the extract of nux 
vomica with aloetic or other aperients; the bi- 
chloride of mercury with the compound tincture 
of cinchona; the valerianate of zinc and other 
means already noticed (see art. Insanity, § 444 
—446.). In the association of palsy with puerile 
imbecility, or with idiotcy, the case is hopeless, for 
the reasons assigned above (§ 127.), 

232. C. The treatment of disease of the cranial 
bones, or of the vertebre associated with palsy, may 
be said to have been already noticed (§ 217.), 
since the same means as have been advised for 
the more chronic cases of paraplegia or of general 
palsy are also appropriate to this complication. 
In the more common cases of this kind, namely, 
in those where the vertebra are diseased, but 
little can be done with rational hopes of success, 
beyond what has been recommended above (§§ 217. 
220.). But in the course of treatment, the inter- 
currence of inflammation of the membranes or 
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even of the chord itself should be guarded against 
and watched for, and be promptly opposed by the 
means already indicated ($$ 216. 221.) 

233. D. The association of palsy with neuralgia 
or rheumatism, or with pains resembling these affec- 
tions, should always lead to the suspicion of con- 
gestion, or inflammatory action, of or near to the 
origins of the nerves which are the seat of pain, or 
which supply the pained parts; and when the 
palsy is moreover complicated with spasms or 
cramps, the same lesions should be inferred, and 
a treatment based upon the inference be prescribed. 

234, E. I have already contended that the as- 
sociation of palsy with disease of the kidneys and 
urinary organs is most frequent and important ; 
and that the latter morbid condition, even when 
it is apparently the primary one, is generally only 
the consequence of congestion of the vertebral 
or spinal sinuses, causing pressure on the chord, 
or increased effusion into its sheath ($§ 184. et seq.). 
In these cases, the urinary functions may be dis- 
ordered to a most serious extent, or even for a 
long time, before symptoms of paraplegia are 
evinced, or the movements of the limbs are ma- 
terially affected. When the spinal congestion in- 
terrupts or otherwise changes the functions of the 
kidneys, the consecutive excrementitious plethora 
may occasion either hemiplegia, or coma with 
general palsy. In some cases, the congestion of 
the spinal veins and sinuses is soon followed by 
acute congestion, or inflammation of the kidneys, 
or by suppression or retention of urine, paralytic 
symptoms not appearing until the renal malady is 
far advanced. In these circumstances the treat- 
ment is obvious. Cupping on the loins, or near 
the part of the spine chiefly affected, according to 
the severity of the attack and the habit and con- 
stitution of the patient, should always be directed, 
and afterwards terebinthinate embrocations ought 
to be applied to the loins and spine. 

235. F. The nature of the occasional connection 
of palsy, especially paraplegia, with hysteria, has 
been already noticed (§§ 140. 188.). Theirregulari- 
ties often observed in the urinary functions of hys- 
terical patients may often be attributed to the irri- 
tation propagated from the uterus and ovaria, 
either directly by the ganglial nerves to the kid- 
neys and bladder, or indirectly to the spinal 
chord, and thence to the urinary organs along the 
nerves communicating between them and the 
chord. In those cases where the protracted irri- 
tation of the uterine organs, in connection with 
exhaustion of nervous power, disorders not only 
vascular action in these organs, but extends itself 
and its effects upon the vascular system, not only 
to the spinal chord, but also to the urinary organs, 
pain or aching in the loins, and even tenderness 
‘ on pressing the spinous processes of the vertebre, 
are often observed: and, if the vascular disorder 
consequent upon the local excitement or irritation 
advances far, so as to occasion certain of its most 
prominent effects, numbness, cramps or spasms of 
the lower extremities ; retention or suppression of 
urine, sometimes alternating with an unusually 
large secretion or flow of it ; occasional nausea, 
vomiting, and irregularity of the bowels ; irre- 
gularity, or difficulty, or suppression of the cata- 
menia ; and, ultimately, even more or less com- 
plete paraplegia may result. Several cases of this 
kind have occurred to me, and have long resisted 
treatment until they were submitted to energetic 
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courses of the alterative medicines above advised 
(217.), particularly the bichloride of mercury, 
or the iodide of potassium, variously combined, 
aided by terebinthinate enemata and embrocations, 
by the extract of nux vomica, and by such of the 
remedies already mentioned as were most appro- 
priate to the peculiarities of the case. In the 
remarkably severe and prolonged instance noticed 
above (§ 139.), for which all the usual means 
had been exhausted, in addition to several of the 
means now noticed, a pea-issue was made in the 
inside of each thigh, and kept freely discharging 
until the amendment was complete. The reco- 
very was rapid in this instance, and the lady is 
now in the enjoyment of good health. 

236. G. I have met with several instances of 
palsy, and especially of hemiplegia, associated with 
visceral disease. The connection between organic 
disease of the heart and hemiplegia, as that between 
the former and apoplexy, is sufficiently obvious ; 
and neither it, nor the treatment of the complication, 
requires much comment, inasmuch as our reme- 
dial measures should be directed primarily to the 
cardiac lesion, and subsequently or collaterally to 
the paralytic affection ; the states of these lesions, 
in connection with the age, habit of body, &c., of 
the patient, controlling the plan of treatment and 
the choice of means. 

237. H. The complication of palsy with hepatic 
disease has been observed by me on several occa- 
sions: the palsy being generally hemiplegic, and 
the right side being that affected in nearly all 
the cases I have seen. Although in some cases 
the liver has appeared to have been primarily 
affected, still it is very probable that the loss of 
power in the voluntary nerves and muscles of the 
right side may have in some degree affected the 
functions and circulation of the liver, and, in pro- 
longed cases, ultimately induced disease of it. 
In these associations the principles of treatment 
and the choice of medicines will readily suggest 
themselves to those who have perused the fore- 
going remarks, and what I have adduced on the 
treatment of diseases of the liver. 

238. Palsy may, moreover, be associated with 
scorbutus, and it not unfrequently occurs in the 
gouty or rheumatic diathesis, more especially after 


irregular, displaced, or suppressed gout. In these 


circumstances, the treatment should be varied ac- 
cording to the diathesis, In the gouty associa- 
tion of the malady, the usual means should be 
employed to develope the gout in the lower ex- 
tremities. 

239. vil, Tur APPRECIATION AND APPROPRIA- 
TION OF Remepirs ror Patsy.—In discussing 
the treatment of the several forms of palsy, it has 
been, as will be seen above, a principal object 
to advise the use of such means as appear the best 
calculated to remove the morbid changes upon 
which these forms severally depend ; and mention 
has been made chiefly of those remedies which 
seem to me most likely to produce this effect, and 
of which I have had more or less experience. It 
is necessary, however, to a full exposition of 


the treatment of palsy, to review the application of 


the more energetic means to certain states of the 


disease and of the constitution, and to notice other 


medicines which have been favourably mentioned. 
by writers of reputation. 

240. After devoting due consideration to the. 
seut and nature of the lesion of which palsy is the 
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prominent and most manifest phenomenon, it next 
is of importance to estimate correctly the states of 
vascular action and of nervous and vital power— 
to ascertain, as nearly as may be, how far the 
affection may be considered, from these states, in 
connection with its cause and duration, to be 
acute or chronic, and sthenic or asthenic. hese 
terms, it is true, are merely conventional ; but 
they nevertheless assist us materially in our at- 
tempts at briefly indicating the conditions of the 
patient which powerfully influence the operation, 
and which should therefore guide our choice of 
medicinal agents for this malady. ; 

241. a. OF bloodletting, general and local, it 
may be briefly stated, that they are generally re- 
quired early in attack, especially in acute and 
sthenic cases, and more particularly in the hemi- 
plegic or sanguineous form of the disease. In the 
paraplegic and partial states of the malady local 
bloodletting is commonly to be preferred to 
general ; and in all cases the quantity, as well as 
manner and repetition of the depletion, should 
depend upon its effects, the state of the pulse, and 
habit of body of the patient, as well as upon the 
predisposing and exciting causes of the attack. 
We must not, however, inconsiderately prescribe 
either venesection or cupping in all cases even of 
hemiplegia, because we find them to have been 
advised by Cetsus, Zacutus Lustranus, Home, 
Azercrompiz, and many other eminent writers. 
The most recent of these writers recommends it too 
profusely, too generally,and too exclusively, at least 
as regards the inhabitants of large cities and ma- 
nufacturing towns, wherein the causes of the 
malady and the asthenic states of a very large 
proportion of those attacked either admit not of 
depletions, or require very different or even oppo- 
site means of cure. During the treatment of both 
hemiplegic and paraplegic palsy, intercurrent in- 
flammatory action may appear, and require, gene- 
rally, depletions by cupping or leeches ; and the 
physician should be alive to such an occurrence 
when he has recourse to stimulating medicines, in 
doubtful cireumstances, and in young persons. 

242. b. Of evacuants, purgatives and diuretics 
are the most appropriate ; and of the former of 
these, the most active should be selected, and such 
as influence most energetically the principal se- 
creting viscera, as calomel, colocynth, jalap, scam- 
mony, &c. In paraplegia, and even in hemiplegia, 
the bowels are very torpid, and require repeated 
and full doses of these, and even of still more ener- 
getic cathartics, as croton oil or elaterium, in some 
obstinate cases. In many, recourse should also 
be had to purgative enemata, particularly to those 
in which the oleum terebinthine is an ingredient. 
It is not merely necessary regularly to evacuate 
fecal matters by means of these, but to employ 
them so as to derive from the cerebro-spinal axis 
any increased flow of blood to it which may have 
occasioned or prolonged the attack. Indeed, with 
these conjoined objects, they are advised by Hatz, 
‘Datsrre, Broprr, and others who have insisted 
on their use. 

243. The ancients advised a recourse to diu- 
retics in palsy, and some of the medicines pre- 
scribed by modern physicians, and considered by 
them to influence the disease merely as stimulants, 
owe no small share of their good effects to their 
operation on the kidneys, Of these, the most effi- 
cient ‘are the tinctura lytta, the preparations of 
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iodine, and spirits of turpentine—substances of — 


which further notice will be taken hereafter — 


which require caution in their use, and which are — 


suited chiefly to chronic and asthenic cases, and 
to the paraplegic states. 

244. c. OF alteratives, the most beneficial and 
most generally appropriate are mercurials, iodine 
and the iodides, and sarsaparilla.—(a.) Mer- 
curials, employed so as to affect the system, and 
chiefly by inunction, have been recommended for 
palsy by Scuenck, Scuneiper, Cavatcini, and 
J.P. Frank ; and, both internally and externally, 
by Vatuisner1, Burcer, and many others, I 
have seen them of service, when judiciously pre- 
scribed, in both hemiplegic and paraplegic palsy. 
J.P. Franx prescribed them more especially for 
saturnine palsy, in which he has seen them of 
great service. In acute and sthenic cases, calomel 
given with antimony, after bloodletting until the 
pulse is sufficiently reduced, should be preferred ; 
afterwards, the milder mercurials may be substi- 
tuted ; and, in chronic and asthenic cases, the 
bichloride may be given in the decoction of bark 
until the gums are slightly affected, especially in 
scrofulous and rheumatic constitutions. I lately 
attended a patient in hemiplegia (Mr. G., of Wat- 
ling Street,) for whom I prescribed the bichloride 
of mereury, in this combination, a frequent re- 
course to purgatives, and a seton in the nape of 
the neck, with the best results. His right side 
was affected, and he now can walk unaided, and 
write letters and cheques as usual. 

245, (b.) I have prescribed iodine and the 
iodides in several cases of the various forms of 
both partial and general palsy; but in no case of 
the disease have 1 ventured to employ them other- 
wise than in very small doses at first, carefully 
watching their effects, and cautiously increasing 
the doses. Dr. Manson was the first who pub- 
lished cases of palsy in which iodine had been em- 
ployed ; and these cases show not only the good 
effects of this substance in certain states of palsy, 
but also its injurious influence in the more acute 
and sthenic cases, and when prescribed in too 
large doses. Dr. Manson employed only the 
tincture of iodine ; but, both before and after the 
publication of his cases, I had used both this and 
the iodide of potassium for this disease, as well 
as for some others, in public and private practice ; 
and more recently the iodides— the iodide of po- 
tassium and the iodides of mercury— more fre- 
quently than the pure iodine. These preparations, 
especially the last, are best suited to the more 
chronic and asthenic cases, or after depletions and 
other evacuants have been pushed sufficiently far. 
Even then the doses should at first be small, and 
the effects upon the pulse be carefully watched. 
The occurrence of headache ought to cause an 
interruption in the use of these medicines. The 
iodide of potassium may be conjoined with liquor 
potassee and sarsaparilla, commencing only with 
one or two grains, and gradually increasing it. I 
have even given only one grain in the twenty- 
four hours with advantage. 

246. d. Stimulants and tonics were employed 
internally for palsy much more frequently by the 
older writers than by physicians of the present 
day, who are more conversant than they generally 
were with the true seat and nature of the lesion 
causing the paralytic attack. These substances 
are contra-indicated in all acute and sthenic cases 
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of palsy, and whenever there is reason to infer the 
existence of inflammatory irritation. Hemorrhage, 
or vascular extravasation, or even of active con- 
gestion, whilst they may be employed with rea- 
sonable hopes of benefit in chronic and asthenic 
cases, and when the disease has appeared after 
exposure to cold or to other depressing influences, 
or has followed exhausting causes. 

247. (a.) Of this class of medicines the resin- 

ous extract of nux vomica and strychnine have been 
more frequently employed than any other in 
recent times. Of the two preparations, my expe- 
rience induces me to- prefer the former, as more 
manageable than the latter and equally efhi- 
cacious. I have usually prescribed it in conjunc- 
tion with purgative or aperient extracts. It, as 
well as other internal stimulants, should never be 
given in palsy, especially hemiplegia, when the 
pulsation of the carotids, or the temperature of 
the scalp, is at all increased ; and, if the pulse 
become strong or frequent, or the face flushed, 
during its use, it should be discontinued, and 
local depletions, with an antiphlogistic treatment 
and regimen, instantly adopted. It is most ser- 
viceable in paraplegia and in lead-palsy. 

248. (b.) The flowers of the Arnica montana 
were much praised, and is sti]] much used in Ger- 
many and Denmark for paralytic cases. It has re- 
ceived the commendations of Ancet1, De Meza, 
Conrapr, AAskow, and others; but 1am not aware 
of any other British physician beside Home who 
has given it a trial, and his evidence is not much 
in its favour. The Rhus radicans or Tovico- 
dendron has been recommended in this disease by 
Brera, Descrances, VaN Mons, Kok, and 
Avperson ; but Zapic considers it quite ineffi- 
cacious. A decoction of the Chenopodium ambro- 
sioides has been advised by Rupoipui, BaLpincER, 
and Lenrin ; serpentaria and capsicum by Fat- 
CONER ; guaiacum by FornEeRGILi and Jounston ; 
ammoniacum by Bourcet ; pyrethrum, internally, 
by Oxtey; cajuput oil, both internally and ex- 
ternally, by PErEsoom and Tuunzerc ; naphtha 
by Ramazzini; camphor dissolved in turpentine 
by Scuumacuer ; this substance dissolved in 
naphtha by RetcusaNnzeIcEr ; musk by TRurNER, 
Lerrter, and others ; castor by Pautr; the tine- 
tura lylte, internally, by Vaucuan, May, Bnis- 
BANE, &¢. 3; phosphorus dissolved in zther, inter- 
nally and externally, by Brera and Gaurtier- 
Crausry; and the nitrous oryde gas by Bep- 
bors, Hixz, and Priyex. It is very probable that 
these may severally prove of service when ju- 
diciously prescribed, especially in those circum. 
stances of the disease to which I have above 

~ (§ 246.) limited the use of stimulants and tonics, 
In the same category aconite may also be noticed ; 
it having been recommended by Sreerck and 
Grepinc ; also opium and belladonna, which 
have, severally, been used by Storz, Tuomann, 
and others, in palsy from lead. 

249. The circumstances which admit of the in- 
ternal use of stimuli also allow a recourse to 
electromotive agencies, in the several forms in 
which they have been employed ; and, in no dis- 
ease have they been more generally and more em- 
pirically resorted to than in this. Electricity, in 
the form of shock, bath, sparks, &c., although 
chiefly prescribed by persons ignorant of medicine, 
has received the cautious sanction of VanpER 
Been, Harr, and others, in the most chronic 
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and asthenic cases. Meyer, Bano, and Perctr- 
val. advise it chiefly for paraplegia and lead-palsy ; 
and they, with Stott, Dre Harn, Quartny, and 
Fatconer, doubt its efficacy in other circum- 
stances. The electro-galvanic influence was first 
recommended by Votra in this disease; and it 
was soon afterwards adopted by Watruer, 
Hartz, Marcus, and Grapenciesser for those 
cases in which powerful stimulants seemed to be 
required. 

250. e. The numerous means, which may be 
strictly called external, and which have been so 
generally resorted to in this disease, operate either 
(1), by rousing the circulation and exciting the 
nervous influence in the part, as simple or medi- 
cated friction; (2), or by deriving irritation or 
other morbid action from the nervous centres to 
superficial parts, as issues, setons, &c.; (3), or 
by a combination of these modes of operation, as 
blisters, sinapisms, urtication, &c. These means 
are severally appropriate to most of the forms of 
palsy ; and, when judiciously selected, they may 
be safely used in the various states and relations 
of the disease, 

251. (a.) Frictions in a simple form, although 
advised by Stott and Hitscuer, are seldom em- 
ployed ; for some medicinal substance with which 
frictions may be used is requisite to impart con- 
fidence to the patients in their efficacy. How- 
ever, they may be advantageously employed by 
means of the hair-glove, or of the kheesha or 
Indian glove. Frictions of the palsied limbs with 
various stimulating substances, as with phospho- 
rus dissolved in oil or ether ; with camphor, soap 
and turpentine ; with cajupuat. oil, camphor, olive 
oil, &c., have been often advised; and may in a 
few instances prove of service. 

252. (b.) Issues and setonsare upon the whole the 
most efficacious modes of permanent external de- 
rivation in palsy ; and the most generally adopted, 
especially in this country. The former may be 
made in the scalp itself, by incisions in or near 
the occiput, peas being afterwards inserted ; the 
latter may be worn in the nape of the neck. 
They have been praised by Porr, Aprirron, 
Latour, Scurecer, Pricuarp, and Lover; 
and I have had several occasions of witnessing 
their good effects. Moxas, which have been for 
ages employed inthe East as the usual mode of 
external derivation, have been strongly. insisted 
upon by Larrey and others in this and other 
diseases, and have been much employed on the 
Continent of Europe; but their superior ef- 
ficacy to issues or setons is very doubtful. The 
actual cautery, mentioned by Pautus AScineta 
and others of the ancients, has been recommended 
also by Ricurer, Parrat, and J. P. Frank, 
Neri Neri, a Neapolitan physician of the six- 
teenth century, directed it to be applied to the 
occiput in hemiplegia. Amongst the usual means 
of derivation, dry-cupping, mentioned by Cxtsus 
and others in this disease, should not be over- 
looked. 

253. (c.) Blisters, kept discharging fora consider- 
able period, or frequently repeated, as advised by 
Borruaave, Forpycr, and Dickson; or artifi- 
cial erwptions, produced for a longer or shorter 
period, by means of tartarized antimonial oint- 
ment, or by croton oil, are also frequently of 
service both in acute and chronic cases; but in 
the former especially, after local depletions and 
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evacuations have been freely practised. The same 
remark is applicable to the use of sinapisms and to 
a frequent recourse to urtication, which has been 
advised by Pauius Accineta, Muys, Home, 
Hurevanp, and many others, or to embrocations 
containing capsicum or its tincture or pyrethrum, 
all which exert the double effect noticed above 
(§ 250.), when applied to the paralysed limb, as 
they should generally be applied, unless in cases 
where the sensibility and temperature of the pa- 
ralysed limb are morbidly increased, as some- 
times observed ; and then they may even prove 
injurious, especially in asthenic cases. In these, 
also, blisters applied to the palsied limb may be 
followed by sloughing. 

254. f. Simple and medicated and mineral warm 
baths have been much praised in palsy. But it is 
obvious from the nature and forms of the disease 

. that, although they may be of service in some 
instances, they may be injurious if inappropriately 
or indiscriminately employed. I have seen them 
of service in chronic and asthenic cases, and in 
those states of the disease caused by exposure to 
cold. Medicated warm baths—with warm and 
aromatic substances—were most beneficial in a 
case of general palsy arising from this cause that 
came under my care. J.P. Frawnx notices fa- 
vourably simple and sulphureous warm baths, 
and states that those of Baden have been of ser- 
vice in some obstinate cases of chronic palsy. In 
recent, acute, or sthenic cases he justly dreads 
the use” of warm baths, whether simple, mineral, 
or medicated, as he has known apoplexy super- 
vene where they had been injudiciously pre- 
scribed. The sulphureous thermal baths of Baden 
were recommended by Strout chiefly in lead-palsy 
after electricity had been employed. It may be 
noticed further, that the warm mineral springs of 
Bath, Toeplitz, &e., have been frequently re- 
sorted to by paralytic patients,and sometimes with 
more or less advantage, when neither general nor 
local plethora or congestion exists, or when op- 
posite states of the vascular system obtain; that 
sulphureous warm baths have been favourably 
noticed by Baker, Summers, Totzerc, Warrz, 
and Huretanp ; that aromatic and spiced warm 
baths were recommended by Rirpurn ; warm salt 
water baths by Rert; and even warm chaly- 
beate water-baths by Graerr, in this malady. 

255. g. The diet and regimen in palsy should 
depend entirely upon the peculiarities of the case. 
In most cases of hemiplegia, in all acute and 
sthenic cases, or whenever general or local ple- 
thora is inferred to be present, both the diet and 
regimen should be strictly antiphlogistic ; a fari- 
naceous and vegetable diet, with simple diluents 
only, being adopted. In chronic, asthenic, and 
anemic cases, light, digestible animal food may 
be allowed 7 but in every instance, the predis- 
posing and exciting causes should be viewed in 
connection with the pathological conditions, and 
all these should be duly estimated, before either 
the treatment, or the diet, or the regimen is as- 
signed. The chief part of the regimen in all 
cases is the careful avoidance of the causes 
(§ 157. et seq.) of the disease, 
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vol. xii. p. 105. — H. Karle, in ibid. vol. xiii. p. 516,.— 
E. Stanley, in ibid. vol. xviii. p. 260. —Seymous, Medical 
Gazette, Oct. 29. 1836, p.151.; and Dec. 24. 1836, p.445. 
— R. Graves, in ibid. May 20. 1837, p. 257. — Chandler, 
Dublin Journ. of Med. March, 1837, p. 164. — Craigie, 
Edin. Med. and Surg. Journ. Oct. 1836, p. 318. — Todd, in 
Cycl. of Pract. Med. vol. iii. p. 240.— B. C. Brodie, On 
Injuries of the Spinal Chord; in Trans. of Med. and 
Chirurg: Soc. of Lond. vol. xx. p. 118. — W. Budd, in 
ibid. vol. xxii. p. 153.—M. Hail, in ibid. vol. xxii. p.191. ; 
et vol. xxiii. p. 121—182.; and vol. xxiv. p. 83.— EF. Stan- 
Zey, in ibid. vol. xxiii. p. 80.— C. Hawkins, in ibid. vol. 
xxiv. p.51.—J. Webster, in ibid. vol. xxvi. p. 1.—J. R. 
Bennett, in Lib. of Pract. Medicine, vol. ii. p. 274, 
PARALYSIS FROM Poisons.— Borellus, cent. iv. obs. 32. 
—Hoffman, De Nerv. Resolut. opp. iii. p. 203.—De Haen, 
Ratio Medendi, vol. iii. p. 113. —Bang, in Acta Reg. Soc, 
Med. Hann, vol. i. p. 102, — Stol/, Rat. Medendi, part ii, 
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PAROTID GLANDS—Funcrionat Disorpers or. 


. 224. Brandis, Ueber die Wirkung der Eisenmittel, 
. p. 150, — Percival, Essays, vol. ii. p. 290.— Murray, 
in Edin. Med. and Surg. Journ. vol. xviii. p. 167. — Bate- 
man, in ibid. vol. viii. p. 376.; and vol. ix. Ww 180. — 
Berat, Beitrage zur gerichtlichen Arzneikunde, b. iv. 
. 221. — Burger, in. Horn’sN. Archiv. b. iis p..340, — 
Merai, Traite de ie Colique Metallique, p. 275.— R. 
right, Reports of Medical Cases, &c. 4to. vol. ii. p. 495. 
— kh. Christison, A Treatise on Poisons, &c. 3d edit. 8vo. 
p- 290.386, 515, Edin. 1836. . 
_ PARALYSIS OF INFANTS AND CHILDREN. — Cazauvierh, 
Archives Génér. de Médicine, t. xiv. p. 5. 349.— EZ. 
ennedy, in Dublin Medical Journ. vol. x. p. 430.— R. 
Hedi , in ibid. vol, xxv. p, 82.—H. Kennedy, Dublin 


peat — Faleoner, Mem. of Med. Society of Lond. vol. ii. 


edical Press, Sept. 29. 1841, — M‘Cormac, in Lancet, 

ay 27. 1843.—C. West, in Medical Gazette, vol. xxxii. 
- 829. — Colmer, in ibid. April 21. 1843. (See also the 
Binioo. AND REFER. to arts. APOPLEXY, BRAIN, Struc- 
tural Lesions of, and Spinal. Cuorp.) 
~ PAROTID GLAND — Diszaszs or.—This 
gland is often the seat of inflammation, of con- 
gestion, of scrofulous enlargement and inflamma- 
ion, and of several other structural lesions. It is 
liable to be:.variously affected by the ingesta, 
whether alimentary or medicinal ; and it is often 
the seat of symptomatic disease, particularly in 
the course of those maladies which reduce vital 
power or contaminate the blood. The diseases of 
the parotid may be divided into— Ist, the func- 
tional; 2d, the inflammatory ; and 3d, the struc- 
tural. 
1, Funcrionat. Disorpers or THE Parorip 

Guianp. 
we Crassir. —I, Crass, I, OrnpEr (Author). 
-» 1, These disorders have received but little at- 
tention from medical writers; for, unless in a few 
prominent cases, they seldom attract attention, 
and even in these they are generally symptomatic 
of some more important malady to which a pri- 
mary and principal attention should be paid. 
The functional disorders:of the parotid consist 
chiefly of excessive and diminished secretion. 
Doubtless, an alteration of the quality as well as 
‘of the quantity of the secretion often obtains, but 
the latter change is more obvious, whilst the 
former can be inferred chiefly from the deposits 
formed from the salivary fluid, either in the ducts 
or upon the teeth ; or from the action of chemical 
re-agents, which, according to M. Donnz, evince 
more or less of acidity in inflammatory diseases, 
‘with an increase of the animal elements. (See 
art.Sariva.) | 

2.1. Dericient SECRETION OF THE Parotips 

arises from numerous circumstances and agents 
affecting the digestive organs or the constitutional 
powers. Great mental anxiety ; heating articles 
of food, condiments, and beverages; general vas- 
cular excitement ; and morbid states of the blood, 
may diminish or altogether arrest the action of 
the parotids and other salivary glands. Irritation 
or inflammation of the stomach, or of other diges- 
tive organs, sometimes has a similar effect ; and 
numerous stimulating, astringent, and anodyne 
medicines impair the action of these glands, 
although in a very uncertain and capricious 
manner. Deficiency of the salivary secretion 
also generally attends most fevers and inflamma- 
tory diseases, more especially those fevers in 
which the blood is early contaminated ; and in 
the more malignant maladies, when the action of 
the parotids is arrested, the glands themselves 
become swollen and tender. The secretion of 
these glands is generally diminished in diabetes 
and diseases of the kidneys, (See arts. Sanrva 
and Sativarion.) 
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3. li. Increased Action or tHE Parorips 
often arises from the ingestion of various articles 
of food, condiments, and medicines; but when it 
is caused by food or condiments, it is generally 
transient and slight. It is often very remarkable 
and prolonged when caused by medicine, espe- 
cially by mercurials; and it is usually more 
moderate and irregular when it is symptomatic of 
other diseases, as of affections of the pancreas, or 
of the stomach or duodenum, &c. Seeing, how- 
ever, that the functions of the parotid are gene- 
rally affected co-ordinately with those of the other 
salivary glands, whether quantitatively or qualita- 
tively, they will be more particularly considered 
in relation to diagnosis and prognosis, under the 
heads Sauiva and SativaTion. 


II. InrLaAMMATION oF THE Parotip Gianps, 
Synon.—Tlapwris (from mapa, near, and ous, 
the ear), Galen ; Parotis, Vogel, Sauvages, 

Pinel; Parotitis, Darwin; Cynanche Paro- 

tidea, Cullen, Parr; Angina externa, Rus- 

sel ; Empresma parotitis, Good ; Cauma paro« 
titis, Young; Oreillons, Parotide, Ourles, Fr. ; 

Entzundung der Ohrdriise, Germ.; Parotite, 

Ital. ; Mumps, Branks, Inflammation of the 

Parotid. 

Crassir.—I1st Class, 2d Order (Cullen). 
3d Class, 2d Order (Good). III. Crass, 
I, Orver (Author). 

Derin.— Pain, tenderness and swelling in the 
situation of one or both parotids, with symptomatic 
fever, occurring either sporadically, endemically, or 
epidemically. 

5. i, Causes and Hisrory.—A. Parotitis is most 
frequently observed in children, and about the 
period of puberty; and but rarely after twenty- 
five or thirty years of age, in an acute form, 
although it sometimes occurs in advanced life as a 
chronic disease. M. Brcrn thinks that it is more 
frequent in children of the male than of the 
female sex. It proceeds, sporadically, from cold 
conjoined with humidity, and from currents of 
cold air. It is sometimes so prevalent in cold 
and humid localities, especially during the colder 
months, as to be endemic; and it is occasionally 
epidemic in extensive districts. When thus pre- 
valent, it has appeared in many instances to have 
been propagated by infection, particularly in 
schools and in ships, &c., where a single case has 
frequently been followed by very many; but in 
these circumstances, the propagation of the com- 
plaint may be imputed to exposure to the same 
physical agents and atmospherical states; al- 
though the removal of a boy from a school in 
which the disease prevailed to a locality where it 
was unknown, and the subsequent infection of 
other children by the one removed, militate 


“against these agents having been the cause, and 


evince an infectious property. I have seen two 
instances of the disease appearing in nurses whilst 
tending on persons affected with erysipelas of the 
face and scalp, and in both these the adjacent 
cellular tissue was much implicated. One or 
both glands may be affected ; and, when the dis- 
ease is epidemic, the maxillary glands are often 
similarly diseased. The accumulation of morbid 
secretions or of fecal matters in the prima via, 
evidently favours or predupases to an attack of 
the complaint. Epidemic parotitis very rarely 
attacks the same individual a sécond time. In 
scrofulous persons, simple or sporadic parotitis 
E 2 


52 
often assumes a modified character, and becomes 
chronic or prolonged. It not infrequently follows 
scarlet fever and other exanthematous fevers, and 
then assumes a very severe and troublesome form, 
particularly after scarlatina, the inflammation often 
extending far into the adjoining cellular tissue and 
to the lymphatic glands of the neck. 

6. B. Symptoms.— a. The invasion of the com- 
plaint is usually indicated by irregular chills or 
rigors, followed by lassitude ; pain and tenderness, 
with stiffness in the neck ; frequency of pulse ; heat 
of skin ; difficulty of mastication, owing to swelling 
and pain in the situation of one or both parotids ; 
occasionally a somewhat increased flow of saliva ; 

‘slight difficulty of deglutition, more or less in- 
creased when the adjoiing glands are affected, 
and by the usual attendants on symptomatic fever, 
as thirst, loss of appetite, costiveness, headache, 
&e. 

7. In some cases the symptoms are even 
milder than now stated. The swelling, pain, 
tenderness, and tension are slight; the pulse is 
but little affected ; and the organic functions are 
not materially disturbed. From this state of ex- 
treme mildness every grade of severity occurs, 
until the disease assumes much more intense cha- 
racters, both locally and generally. In these 
latter the swelling is great, not merely in the situ- 
ation of one or both parotids, but extends to the 
sub-maxillary glands, sometimes also to the tonsils, 
and to the adjoining cellular tissue. In these 
cases there are generally much heat and sensibility 
of the parts, often with more or less redness, and 
always with difficult mastication and deglutition, 
owing to the great tumefaction. There are also 
acute symptomatic fever, with urgent thirst, loss 
of appetite, severe headache, flushed countenance, 

C 
8. b. The duration of the complaint varies much 
in the simple and sporadic form of the disease ; 
beginning to subside in four or five days in some 
cases, and continuing to increase during a longer 

eriod, or passing into suppuration in others. 
When it follows the eruptive fevers, especially 
scarlatina, or when it occurs in the scrofulous 
diathesis, as it frequently does, it is often of longer 
duration than in other circumstances, or when it 
appears epidemically ; and it more readily passes 
into suppuration of a chronic kind, the matter 
being discharged externally, and but rarely by 
the external meatus auditorius. In the epidemic 
disease, perspiration usually breaks out on the 
fourth or fifth day, commencing and becoming 
more copious about the neck, breast, and head, 
but often extending more generally. The pain, 
tension, and swelling of the parotids afterwards 
diminish, and the affected parts return to their 
natural state. 

9. c. Suppuration, which is more frequent in the 
simple, in the consecutive, and in the scrofulous 
states of the disease than in the epidemie, is com- 
monly indicated by a greater intensity of the local 
symptoms ; by marked redness of the more swollen 
part ; by a more central and circumscribed eleva- 
tion : by the pain being less acute and more throb- 
bing; by the more elevated part of the tumour 
becoming softer, and ultimately betraying more or 
less evident fluctuation. The cellular tissue sur- 
rounding the gland or connecting its lobules is 
generally the seat of suppuration. BicuAr and 
thers have supposed that the lymphatic glands 


fulous varieties of the disease. 


PAROTID GLANDS —Inrrammations oF, _ 
surrounding the parotids are more affected than 


the parotids themselves; and this may be the 
case, especially in the consecutive (§ 11.) and scro« 
Probably, also, in 
the epidemic form, these parts, with the glands 
themselves, and the adjoining cellular tissue, are 
more or less implicated. 

10. d. Metastusis of disease from the parotids to 
the testes, mamme, or even to the brain or its 


; 


membranes, has been often observed and noticed _ 


by writers as one of the terminations of the disease, 
especially when appearing epidemically. When 
this occurrence takes place, the swelling under 
the ears rapidly subsides, and either the testis or 
the mamma on the same side with the affected 
parotid becomes painful and swollen. When both 
parotids have been affected, the metastasis has in 
rare instances taken place to both testes or to 
both mammez. I have not met with a case in 
which suppuration has occurred in these parts 
after metastasis from the parotids. In some in- 
stances the parotids have become again affected 
upon the subsidence of the engorgement of the 
testicle. I have observed but few instances in 
which the brain or its membranes have been af- 
fected consecutively upon the sudden disappear- 
ance of the disease of the parotids; and these 
recovered under the treatment about to be no- 
ticed. 

11. C. The nature of inflammations of the paro- 
tids, in their several modes of manifestation, re- 
quires more consideration than has hitherto been 
devoted to it. That the epidemic state of the 
disease is different in many respects from the pri- 
mary and simple form is shown by various cir- 
cumstances, to which I will more particularly 
allude. —a. Simple parotitis, whether occurring 
primarily from cold or any other cause, or con- 
secutively of eruptive fevers, or of other affections 
implicating the throat or mouth, is more distinctly 
an inflammatory disease, and is more strictly local 
than the epidemic malady. Itis also more prone 
to assume all the characters of inflammation of 
glandular parts, and to pass into suppuration than 
the latter form. 

12. b. Epidemic parotitis is less strictly inflam- 
matory, at Jeast in a large proportion of cases, and 
is more manifestly congestive; consisting rather 
in active congestion, or an engorgement of the 
parotids and adjoining glands, than the simple 
form of the disease. It is also less a local than 
a constitutional malady ; and this, as well as its 
more congestive character, is shown by its origin- 
ating in infection, by its disposition to metastasis, 
by its definite course, and by its frequently termi- 
nating by a distinct crisis. The simple or sporadie 
complaint is attended by fever, which is merely 
symptomatic of the local inflammatory action ; 
whilst the epidemic is characterised by fever, 
which is less asymptomatic than a primary or idio- 
pathic malady, and of which the swelling of the 
salivary glands is an attendant or local feature, 
consisting of congestion or engorgement of these 
glands rather than of actual inflammation. In 
the epidemic or specific form of the disease, the 
fever is rarely sthenically inflammatory, but gene- 
rally is either mild, or partakes more of an ady- 
namic or asthenic character, and requires a dif- 
ferent treatment from the truly inflammatory or 
simple form of the complaint. 

13. ¢c, From this it will be seen that I consider 
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* PAROTID GLANDS — Inrram™ations or. 


Parotitis, or inflammation of the parotid, to con- 

sist of the following varieties and states: —namely, 
Ist, Simple or Common Inflammation, — occurring 

_@. primarily, or independently of pre-existing 
disease; and b. consecutively, or following eruptive 
fevers and affections of the mouth and throat, in 
both which states it usually presents an acute 
character; 2d, Scrofulous Inflammation of the 
parotids, or parotitis affecting the strumous dia- 
thesis, and usually assuming a chronic or indolent 
form ; 3d, Epidemic Parotitis, or that proceeding 
from a specific cause, and presenting a specific or 
distinct and regular course. Indeed, it is doubtful 
whether this last should be arranged as a local in- 
flammation, or rather as a specific form of fever 
caused by infection, and characterised by con- 
gestion or engorgement of the salivary glands, 
and a tendency to metastasis to the testicles and 
thence to the brain. 

14, ii, TrEarment.— The treatment of inflam- 

“mations of the parotid should vary with the se- 
verity of the local symptoms, and with the cha- 
racter of the attendant fever.—da. In the simple 
form of the disease, when primary and slight, 
_moderate warmth, sustained by the application of 
flannel locally, and cooling aperients and dia- 
erection, are generally sufficient to promote reso- 
ution. I do not believe that cold applications 
are beneficial in this complaint; they may even 
prove injurious. In more severe cases, where 
inflammatory action is unequivocally mauifested 
in the gland and its vicinity, blood should be 
taken away locally; and a more strict anti- 
phlogistic treatment and regimen adopted as in 
other cases of inflammation. If suppuration 
commence, it should be promoted by the usual 
warm applications, and an early outlet be given 
to the matter which is formed. 

15, 6, In the consecutive form of parotitis, par- 
ticularly that following the anginous states of 
eruptive fevers, even local depletion should be 
cautiously prescribed, and with strict reference to 
its effects, Diaphoretics, stomachic apcrients, 
warm baths, and diuretics are generally required 
in these circumstances ; and if the swelling become 
sub-acute or indolent, small doses of the iodide of 
potassium with liquor potassee may be given in 
the compound decoction of sarsaparilla, If sup- 
puration take place, the matter should be early 
evacuated, and the iodide and solution of potash 
may be given in the decoction of cinchona, &c., and 
change of air, especially to the sea-side, advised. 

16. c. The scrofulous, sub-acute, and chronic 
States of parotitis, sometimes require the applica- 
tion of a few leeches to the parts or to their 
vicinity, and the means just recommended (¢ 15,), 
firmly persisted in for a considerable period. 
‘Brandish’s alkaline solution may be substituted, 
in many cases, for the solution of potash. When 
there is some degree of anemia, or when the affec- 
tion occurs in females about the period of puberty, 
with delayed or scanty menstruation, the iodide 
of iron may be taken in the syrup of sarsaparilla, 
and warm salt-water bathing, or warm salt-water 
hip-baths resorted to, 

17. d. The epidemic form of the complaint is 
80 slight in some cases as to require merely pro- 
tection from cold and humidity, and attention to 
the state of the secretions and excretions. The 
affected parts ought to be kept moderately warm, 


aud the excretions from the bowels and skin pro- 
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moted. When the local affection is more de- 
cidedly inflammatory, the swelling of the neck 
being considerable, and the surface generally red, 
febrile action being also great, a number of leeches 
may be applied, and their operation promoted by 
warm fomentations, Cold applications are espe- 
cially hazardous in this form of the complaint, as 
favouring metastasis to the testes; and this risk 
may even be incurred by active purgatives. 
Antimonial diaphoretics and gentle aperients 
are the safest means which can be employed 
in most cases of this affection. If metastasis to 
the testicles or to the mamme occur, these are 
also the best remedies, in connection with the 
horizontal posture. In these secondary states of 
disease, the application of leeches, followed by 
warm fomentations and poultices, is generally 
necessary. Antimonial emetics are often of ser- 
vice in inflammation of the testes; but when this 
disease occurs suddenly upon the disappearance 
of parotitis, the subsequent metastasis of the malady 
to the brain should be dreaded, as it sometimes 
takes place ; and it may be favoured’ by the active 
operation and consequent perturbation of emetics, 
and by the application of cold to the diseased 
testicles. 

18. It is possible that parotitis, caused by cold 
and humidity, may assume an endemic form, or 
may affect a number of persons who are exposed 
to these causes, or exist in a particular locality. 
It has thus affected a considerable number of a 
ship’s crew; and it has then manifestly arisen 
from the once general practice of daily, and even 
more frequently, washing the decks, now happily 
abandoned, The cold and humidity produced in 
a confined space by this practice were the sources 
of more maladies, especially of rheumatism, ery- 
sipelas, fevers, &c., than were recognised in those 
days. Mr. Nostz, in his account of parotitis en- 
demic ina ship of war, states, that the swelling 
and redness of the neck suddenly subsided on the 
fourth and fifth days, and were, in all the cases, 
rapidly followed by metastasis to the testes, the 
epididymis and spermatic chord not being affected. 
In two instances a second metastasis took place 
from the testes to the brain, the cerebral symptoms 
being well marked and severe. In no instance 
did the disease return to the parotids, This re- 
markable frequency of metastasis was probably 
favoured by the persistence of the cause originating 
the disease, and by the use of cold applications 
and drastic purgatives. 

19, e. In some instances, especially in aged per- 
sons, or in females about or soon after the change 
of life, the complaint assumes a chronic state, ob- 
scure inflammation extending to the adjoining 
cellular tissue, and giving rise to the formation of 
matter and even to indolent ulceration, if a suit- 
able treatment he not employed. In these, a 
few leeches should be applied and sometimes re- 
peated, and an antimonial emetic exhibited. Sub- 
sequently, antimonial diaphoretics may be given ; 
and if matter form, fomentations, poultices, and 
an early outlet to the matter are requisite. If the 
disease become indolent, or if swelling and hard- 
ness remain, the iodide of potassium with liquor 
potasse and sarsaparilla, should be prescribed. 
The external application of a weak tincture of 
iodine, or of the iodide of potassium, in-the 
form of ointment, may also be tried; but I 
have seldom seen this ointment beneficial unless 
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the proportion of iodide has been much smaller 
than that usually prescribed. Dr. Neumann 
(Edin. Med. and Surg. Journ. No. 93. p. 452.), 
applied a plaster, consisting of eight parts of mer- 
curial ointment and one of the iodide of potassium, 
to the swollen gland with great success, during an 
epidemic parotitis which prevailed in Silesia, 
having premised an emetic. When parotitis, 
either simple or epidemic, occurs about the period 
of puberty, and previous to menstruation, 1t 1s apt 
to become obstinate and chronic, particularly in 
scrofulous habits. In these cases, the iodides com- 
bined according to the peculiarities of the case ; 
local depletion, emmenagogues, horse exercise, 
warm salt-water bathing, stomachic aperients, 
&c., are most serviceable. 
III. Orcanrc Lestons or THE PaRorips. 
Cuassir.— IV. Crass, I. OnvEr (Author). 
90. Structural lesions of these glands, both the 
consequences of inflammation, and independent 
of this state of disease, are sometimes observed, 
The most frequent and important of these are 
enlargements, scrofulous disease, scirrhus, and 
open carcinoma. To these may be added the 
congestions and asthenic inflammation, sometimes 
terminating in sphacelation, occasionally observed 
in malignant fevers, and frequently in the plague. 
21. A. Chronic enlargement of the parotid, 
without pain, heat, or any other indication of 
inflammatory action, is sometimes met with. In 
some cases the gland increases to three or four 
times its natural size. It is difficult to determine 
how far hypertrophy is owing to change in the 
lobular structure, or minuter granules composing 
the gland, or to deposits of lymph in, or change in 
the nutrition of, the interlobular and surrounding 
cellular tissue. Most probably both orders of 
structure, and even the surrounding lymphatic 
glands, are more or lessimplicated ; and this seems 
the more likely, since the researches of Murat and 
others have shown the granules and minute lobules 
of the gland to be affected in parotitis. A very 
remarkable case of chronic enlargement, first, of 
one parotid and afterwards of the other, the first 
having become much reduced, aftera considerable 
time, lately came under my care. The history of 
this case, as well as of others which I have seen, 
led me to infer that the enlargement was con- 
sequent upon obstruction or obliteration of the 
canal of the duct. After having had recourse to 
a variety of means, the enlargement was at last 
entirely removed by a prolonged course of the 
iodide of potassium in minute doses, with conium. 
In this instance, from half a grain to a grain only 
of the iodide was given in the twenty-four hours, 
a larger dose occasioning uneasiness and febrile 
excitement. 

_ 22, The symptomatic enlargements, conges- 
tions, asthenic inflammations, softenings, and even 
gangrene sometimes observed in malignant fevers 
and the plague, were imputed by BicuAr and 
others rather to alterations in the connecting and 
surrounding cellular tissue and lymphatic glands, 
than to change in the granules of the gland itself. 
But the researches of Murar and others have 
shown that these granules are affected from the 
commencement of simple parotitis ; whilst those 
of Butarp and Cror-Bey have evinced that the 
surrounding lymphatic glands are more especially 
implicated in the plague, and in other sympathetic 
enlargements in the region of the parotids. 


| Milan Hospital for the year 1578. 


PAROTID GLANDS — Brstioc. and Rerer.— PELLAGRA. 


23. B. Tumours of various kinds aré sometimes 


seated in the parotid; and scirrhus and open’ 
cancer, commencing either superficially or in the 
gland itself, or in the lymphatic: glands surs 
rounding the parotids, are occasionally met with, 
These have been the themes of prolonged surgical 


disquisitions, as well as the subjects of surgical 


operation. But in this last resource, the dexterity 


or daring of the operator have been oftener dis+ - 
played than the propriety and success of the un- 
dertaking. Comparatively few cases admit of 
this procedure—in very few ought it to be at- 
tempted when the disease is malignant; and in 
none, of a non-malignant nature, without having 
previously duly tried the means already indicated 
both in this article and in those on Scrorura and 
Tumours. (See arts. Sativa, Sarivary Ducts; 
and SarvarTIon. ) — 


Bisiioc. AND Rerer.— 0. Valentini, Discorso Med. 
Chirurgico intorno alle Parotidi nelle Febbri, Perug, - 
1736.— E. G. Schmidt, Abhandl. von den Geschwulsten 
am Halse, &c. Brauns. 4to. 1755: — Rochard, in Journ: 
de (Médecine, t. vii. p. 379. 1754. — M. Stoll, Rat. Med. 
p. iv. p. 263. — Mariott’, Delle Parotidi ne’ Mali Acuti, 
8vo. Perug. 1785.—R. Hamilton, Account of the Mumps, 
Trans. of Roy. Soc. of Edin, vol. ii. 4to. 1790. —J.B. 
Siebold, Hist. Systematis Salivalis Physiol. et Patholo- 
gice considerati, &c. 4to. Jena, 1797.— d. L. Murat, La 
Glande Parotide consid. sous ses Rapports Anatom., 
Physiolog., et Pathologiques. 8vo, Paris, 1803.—J. Noble, _ 
in Edin. Med. and Surg. Journ. vol. iv. p. 304. (En- 
demic). — A. Duncan, in Edin. Med. and Surg. Journ. 
vol, vii. p. 431. (Epidemic). — Murat, in Dict. des Sci- 
ences Méd. t. xxxviii. art. Oredilon ;.et t. xxxix. art, 
Parotide.—E. Gendron, Mém. sur les Fistules de Glande 
Parotide, 8vo. Paris, 1820. — Hammersley, in New York 
Medical; Repository, July 1822, p. 443. — Rochoux, Dict. 
de Méd. t. xvi. art. Parotide.— Begin, Dict. de Méd, et 
Chir. Prat. art. Parotide. — W. Kerr, Cyclop. of Pract. 
Med. vol. iii. p. 260.—A. Duplay, Observat. de Parotides 
survenus dans le Cholera, in Archives Génér. de Méd. 
t. xxix. p. 365. 1832. 


PELLAGRA.—Synon, — Dermatagria, Titius ; 
Scorbutus Alpinus, Frank ; Ichthyosis Pellagra, 
Alibert; Tuber Pellagra, Parr; Lepra Lom- 
bardica, Swediaur; Elephantiasis Italica, Good; 
Pellagre, Fr.; Pellarella, Pelagra, Mal di Mi- 
seria, Malattia della Miseria,, Mal del Sole, 
Mal Roso, Ital. ' 

Crassir. — 3d Class, 4th Order (Good). 

IV. Cuass, IV. Orper (Author). 

1. Derin.— A squamous eruption, chiefly on 
those parts of the body exposed to the sun or air, 


preceded and attended by disorder of the digestive 


organs and nervous system; accompanied with ge- 
neral cachexia; a sense of burning pains in the 
trunk and limbs; ennui and melancholy ; inter- 
mitting at first, afterwards more continued ; en- 
demic and hereditary. i 

2. The antiquity of Pellagra has. been a subject 
of doubt. Moscatz and others consider that the 
disease has not been known much before the 
middle of the last century, whilst Srramsio, who 
was physician and director of the hospital esta- 
blished near Milan for the reception of pellugrosi, 
states, in.his treatises published in 1784—7, that 
he had seen many pellagrosi in the hospital, who 
assured him that their fathers and grandfathers 
had died of the malady. Dr. Hotianp adds, that 
F. Frapout, physician to the hospital at Milan, 
in his Treatise on the disease, published in 1771, 
also contends for its antiquity, and. supposes it to 
be the same disorder as the one called Pellarella, 
which is casually noticed in the records of the 
It is certain, 
however, from the concurrent testimony of all 
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PELLAGRA—Symrroms anp History or. 


writers on the malady, that pellagra has* been 
rapidly increasing itself since the middle of the 
last century. Dr. Hotzianp, who has investigated 
the disease more closely than any English writer, 
remarks that, at the time when Srramsio wrote 
(in 1784), the pellagrosi formed about one- 
twentieth part of the population in the districts 
principally suffering under the disorder, namely, 
in the Alto-Milanese, where the country rises 
towards the Alps. In these districts, Dr. Hot- 
LAND believes, at the time when he wrote (1817), 
the pellagrosi to be one in every five or six of the 
population. He adds that the disease prevails in 
some districts much more than in others; that it 
appeared first in the higher parts of the Milanese 
territory; and that its ravages there are still 
greater than in any other part of Lombardy. 
Some time elapsed before it was said to have ap- 
peared in the Venetian provinces and near the 
shores of the Adriatic Sea. At the present time 
it is increasing in every part of Lombardy, as well 
on the plains as among the hills which rise on 
their northern border towards the Alps. It also 
exists in the province of Friuli, the district inter- 
vening between the foot of the Carinthian Alps 
and the northern shore of the Adriatic. 

3. I. Symptoms, — Pellagra is almost ex- 
clusively confined to the lower orders, and chiefly 
to peasants, and those engaged in agricultural em- 
ployments.—a. Its first distinct appearance is that 
of a local cutaneous eruption, generally preceded 
by languor, debility, and indications of constitu- 
tional disturbance and cachexia. The local symp- 
toms usually first appear early in spring, when the 
mid-day heat is increasing, and when the peasants 
are most actively engaged in the fields, The patient 
first perceives on the backs of his hands, on his 
feet, and more rarely on other parts of the body 
exposed to the sun, certain red spots or blotches, 
which gradually extend themselves, with a slight 
elevation of the cuticle, and a shining surface, not 
unlike that of lepra. ‘The colour of the eruption 
is a more obscure and dusky red than that of 
erysipelas : it is attended by no other uneasy sen- 
sation than a slight pricking or itching, and some 
tension in the part. After a short time, small 
tubercles are frequently observed in the inflamed 
surface, The skin always becomes dry and scaly, 
forming rough patches, which are excoriated and 
divided by furrows and rhagades. Desquama- 
tion takes place gradually, and leaves behind a 
shining unhealthy state of the affected surface. 
Towards the close of the summer, or occasionally 
earlier, the parts have nearly resumed their na- 
tural appearances; and but that the further pro- 
gress of the malady is familiar to all, the patient 
might suppose that the mischief had disappeared. 

4. With this local affection are connected 
from the first, general debility, vague and irre- 
gular pains of the trunk and limbs, especially in 
the course of the dorsal muscles and spine ; ver- 
tigo and headach ; irregular appetite and de- 
pression of spirits, The bowels are usually re- 
laxed, and continue so throughout the disease. 
There are no febrile symptoms, and the catamenia 
of females are generally continued without irre- 
gularity, but there are frequent exceptions; fe- 
brile symptoms ae at appearing ; and 
menstruation being more or less obstructed from 
the commencement; but these occur chiefly in 
the more advanced course of the malady: 


‘In those most exposed to the sun. 
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5. The patient obtains a remission, more par- 
ticularly of the external eruption, uring the 
autumn and winter of the first year; but he al- 
most always experiences a recurrence of the 
symptoms in the following spring under a more 
severe form, and with much greater disorder of 
the constitution. The cutaneous affection spreads, 
yet still affecting chiefly the hands, neck, feet and 
legs, and other exposed parts, The skin becomes 
callous and deeply furrowed ; large rhagades ap- 
pearing, especially near the articulations of the 
fingers, The cutaneous affection now resembles 
an inveterate degree of psoriasis, or of lepra vul- 
garis, and, in some respects, ichthyosis, with which 
AurserT has classed it. 

6. The debility is greatly increased in the 
second year ; often rendering the patient incapable 
of pursuing his active labours, and rendering him 
susceptible of all changes of temperature. Par- 
tial sweats break out, especially on any exertion. 
Cramps, spasmodic affections, and pains are fre- 
quently complained of; and the mind is despond- 
ent and depressed. All the symptoms are agera- 
vated as the heat of summer advances ; especially 
They 
begin again to decline, as in the preceding year, 
towards the middle or end of autumn; but the 
remission, as well of the local affection as of the 
general disorder, is much less complete than be- 
fore; and the patient continues to suffer during 
the winter from debility and other constitutional 
symptoms. 

7. The disease may continue for several years’ 
thus to remit during winter, and to present in- 
creasing or varying grades of exacerbation during 
the spring and summer, but generally in the third 
year, or in the fourth or fifth, in some instances, 
or even later, every symptom is renewed at an 
earlier period of the spring, and in an aggravated 
degrée. The debility now becomes extreme ; the 
patient is hardly able to support himself; and he 
is affected with pains in his limbs. All the con- © 
stitutional phenomena indicate universal cachexia 
and lesion of the nervous and voluntary powers ; 
the general symptoms now have a close analogy 
to those of scorbutus. The diarrhcea continues, 
and augments the debility; and ultimately it as- 
sumes much of a dysenteric character, particularly 
in the latter stages of the malady. The evacua- 
tions are offensive and morbid, and preceded by 
abdominal pains. Aphthe, thirst, pains at the 
stomach, &c., are also’ frequently complained of, 
The odour of the breath and of the perspiration is 
extremely offensive. The appetite and digestion 
are irregular; but they are often less affected than 
most of the other functions, Dropsical effusions 
frequently appear at this stage —generally in the 
form of anasarca, occasionally of ascites. Vertigo, 
tinnitus aurium, double vision, are now usually 
present; and all the senses are much impaired, 
Spasmodic affections, irregular convulsions, in- 
voluntary movements of the head and body for- 
wards, and even complete epileptic attacks, often 
occur. 

8. b. The nervous system presents remarkable 
disturbance ; and the manifestations of the mind 
are more or less disordered. The pellagrosi com- 
plain of a sense of heat in the head and spinal 
chord; of tingling or darting pains in the course 
of the nerves; of heat in the limbs, palms of the - 
hands, and particularly in the soles of the feet ; 
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of great weakness of the limbs, with trembling 
when attempting to stand ; and sometimes of con- 
tractions of the lower limbs. 
sombre and melancholy. Ennui, depression of 


spirits, and mental imbecility increase with the | ‘ 
ation. These states of febrile excitement generally 
hasten the fatal termination of the malady, usually 


progress of the malady. Dr. Hotxanp states, that 
pellagrosi afford a melancholy spectacle of phy- 
sical and moral suffering at this period. They 


seem under the influence of an invincible de- | 


spondency; they seek to be alone; scarcely an- 
swer questions put to them ; and often shed tears 
without obvious cause. Their faculties and senses 
are impaired: and the disease, when it does not 
carry them off from exhaustion of the vital pow- 
ers, generally leaves them incurable idiots, or pro- 
duces attacks of mania, soon passing into utter 


Lombardy are incapable of receiving vast num- 
bers of the pellagrosi; the greater proportion 
perishing in their own habitations, or lingering 
there wretched subjects of fatuity and decay. 
Where extreme debility and cachexia are the 
causes of death, as usually the case, they are at- 
tended with colliquative diarrhoea, spasmodic af- 
fections, coma, and extreme emaciation. 

9. c. Mania and delirium, consequent upon 
pellagra, are either acute or chronic, The acute 
state sometimes proves fatal in a few days; but 
the more chronic form seems to retard in some 
degree the progress of the malady ; the strength of 
the patient declining less rapidly. In this state 
there is always loss of memory and of the powers 
of attention. Religious melancholy frequently 
characterises this form of delirium, with a desire 
to commit suicide, and usually by drowning. 
Hence Srramsro denominated this morbid dis- 
position by the name of hydromania. 

10, d. Although the disease has been described 
above as proceeding its course in three or four 
years, yet it is generally of longer duration, 
Several intermissions, or remissions, usually occur 
in its progress. It occasionally remains stationary ; 
and certain of its phenomena sometimes predomi- 
nate over the others at one time, and others at 
another time. Thus some relief of his sufferings 
is experienced by the patient from time to time, 
although he can entertain little hope of ultimate 
recovery. Occasionally the cutaneous eruption 
forms the principal indication of the complaint for 
several years ; it being renewed every spring and 
disappearing in the autumn. ‘The constitutional 
symptoms may also continue for some years com- 
paratively slight ; and, if the patient be removed 
to a different locality and to another mode of life, 
the disease may be further protracted, or alto- 
gether arrested in its progress. It is rarely, how- 
ever, that these means can be adopted ; and the 
constitutional malady is generally so firmly estab- 
lished in the third or fourth year, that few hopes of 
benefiting the patient by treatment or by change 
_of climate and occupation can be entertained. 

11. e, Some cases of the disease assume a more 
acute and more rapid form, particularly in respect 
of the constitutional symptoms. In these the dis- 
ease proceeds as rapidly as above described, with 
all the more severe symptoms : and, although the 
pulse is often very slow and weak, especially in 
the more chronic cases, it is sometimes frequent 
and hard in the more acute, This, however, only 
occurs when fever takes place in the progress of 
the malady. This consecutive fever is connected 
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PELLAGRA—Symptoms AND History of. 


either with a state of gastro-intestinal irritation, or ~ 
‘of asthenic inflammation, or with predominant 


affection of the brain and spinal chords; and is 
generally attended, at first, by heat of skin and 
irregular remissions, followed by offensive perspir- 


with all the concomitant symptoms of the last 
stage of adynamic fever. ° 

12. f. In infants and children the symptoms of 
the malady are not materially different from those 
characterising it in more advanced life. The cu- 


‘taneous affection of the hands, arms, feet, and 


legs, is the first to appear; is renewed and aug- 
mented in successive years, and attended by the 


"various symptoms indicative of a cachectic state of 
imbecility or idiotcy. The public hospitals of | 


the body. ‘The malady, as in other cases, has in 
them a fatal termination, unless a change of cli- 
mate be obtained in an early period ofits pro- 
gress. 

13. g. Some anomalies have been observed in the 
progress and succession of the symptoms of pel- 
lagra. During its first appearance in Italy, the 
disease was remarkable for. the intensity of the 
cramps and spinal pains, and the trifling extent of 
the cutaneous affection. Ata more recent period 
this affection became a prominent feature, whilst 
disorder of the digestive organs and mania ap- 
peared chiefly as secondary symptoms. Different 
phenomena have also sometimes predominated ; 
in certain years ptyalism, and in others it has been 
displaced by aphthz, desquamation of the lips, &e, 
Very recently the various cramps, spinal pains, 
and convulsions, insisted on by former writers, 
have been less noticed than previously, while 
pellagrous mania and delirium are very common, 
and gastro-intestinal affections are general. 

14. h, Pellagra may be complicated with other 
diseases of the skin, such as lepra, psoriasis, ery- 
sipelas, eczema, purpura, syphilitic eruptions, &c, ; 
and with intermittent and remittent fever, scro- 
fulous affections, phthisis, peritonitis, white swell- 
ings of the joints, &c, 

15. II. Apprarances on Dissection,—Lesions 
are found chiefly in the digestive canal, nervous sys- 
tem, and skin. —a. In the five bodies examined 
by M. Brirerre ve Boismont, the mucous mem- 
brane of the slomach was red, intersected by 
bluish or dark vessels, soft, pultacious, and easily 
removed. ‘The redness was greatest at the large 
end of the stomach; the mucous membrane was 
thinner in some cases, and thicker than natural in 
others. The valves of the duodenum, and the 
mucous membrane of the small and large intes- 
tines, were of a lighter or deeper tint, in some 
approaching to brown. This membrane was ge- 
nerally softened and hypertrophied ; it was like- 
wise studded with irregular or round ulcers, sur- 
rounded by a reddened base. The subjacent 
cellular tissue and muscular coat were hyper- 
trophied. The intestines, in all the cases, con- 
tained Jumbrici. Dr. Carswett, in addition to 
the usual signs of chronic inflammation of the 
stomach and intestines, found perforations of the 
stomach from softening in two cases. 

16. b. The membranes of the brain, particularly 
the arachnoid and pia mater, in these cases, as 
well as in those examined by Srrameio, Fan- 
TONETTI, and others, were injected, thickened, 
and opalescent. The pia mater adhered to the 
cerebral convolutions, which were slightly atro- 
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PELLAGRA — Symptons or. 


phied. The substance of the brain was in some 
cases diminished, in others increased, in con- 
sistence; the grey substance was injected and 
deeply coloured ; the white substance dotted with 
vascular points, The cerebellum was slightly 
injected and somewhat softer than natural. The 
arachnoid and pia mater of the spinal chord were 
also injected. ‘The grey substance of the chord 
was somewhat indurated and injected, ‘The white 
substance was much softened. 

17. c. The skin of the backs of the hands and 
feet was like leather ; and, when examined with 


a lens, presented a number of irregular cracks, | 
b fo] 


- crossing at acute angles, and placed closely, and 
sometimes implicating the whole thickness of the 
corion. Small, thin, yellow crusts, and furfura- 
ceous lamella of a dirty white, interposed in some 
of these small fissures, and adhered firmly. The 
epidermis was six or eight times thicker than 
natural, brownish, friable, and dry, and was firmly 
attached, The sub-epiderinic layers were much 
thickened. The radial nerves were softened, 
reddish, and infiltrated with serum. ‘The most 
frequent lesions to the above were the usual signs 
of recent or of old, general or partial peritonitis. 
Indications of bronchitis and pulmonary tubercles 
were also often observed. Enlargements of the 
spleen and of the liver, in some cases also of the 
mesenteric glands, and effusion of serum in the 
shut cavities, have been occasionally noticed. 

18. III. Asturian Prrracra— La Rosa — 
Mal de la Rosa — Asturian Leprosy, Thierry, 
Sauvages, &c. —Elephantiasis Asturiensis, Good, 
—is, according to the descriptions of Turerry 
and others, merely a variety of pellagra, and, in 
its local and general characters, still more nearly 
approaches the leprosy of the middle ages than 
the pellagra of Lombardy. Tutgrry states that 
this disease generally appears at the spring equi- 
nox, on different parts of the body, with redness 
and harshness of the skin. It afterwards degene- 
rates into rough, dry, blackish crusts, intersected 
by deep cracks and fissures. These dry and fall 
off in summer, leaving reddish, smooth, and 
shining marks, devoid of hair and depressed below 
the level of the surrounding skin, resembling the 
cicatrices of burns. They remain through life. 
In the spring of every year they are covered anew 
with crusts, which become more and more painful, 
offensive, and disgusting to the sight. They often 
appear on the fore or most exposed part of the 
neck, extending to the clayicles and top of the 
sternum. 

19, To these eruptions are added a constant 
shaking or trembling of the head and upper parts 
of the body, heat of the mouth, vesicles on the 
lips, foulness of the tongue, extreme weakness of 
the whole body, with a feeling of heaviness, and 
disorder of the digestive organs. Through the 
night burning heat, insomnia, groaning without 
obvious reason, dejection of spirits, melancholy, 
&c., are complained of. Several suffer slight 
delirium or hebetude of the senses, particularly of 
touch and smell. To these are sometimes added 
slight mania, erysipelas, ulcers, and irregular 
fever. ‘This malady is often attended in its ad- 
vanced stages with a tranquil state of mania or 
melancholia, ‘The patient sinks into a state of 
dejection, in which he forsakes his home, seeks 
solitude, and is reduced to utter despair. This 
mental depression usually appears about the 
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summer solstice, and proves fatal “sooner or later. 
A fatal issue is often also preceded by marasmus 
and dropsical effusion. The local and constitu- 
tional symptoms place this malady in a position 
intermediate between the pellagra of Lombardy 
and the leprosy of the middle ages, although 
more closely to the former than to the latter. 

20. IV. Diacnosis.— Pellagra is manifestly 
allied, in many of its features, to the leprosy 
of the middle ages on the one hand, and to 
scurvy, with which however pellagra is some- 
times complicated, on the other hand. But still 
there is an alliance only in certain points, The 
resemblance also which it bears to erysipelas, led 
Tirrus to define it as a chronic, periodic, and 
nervous form of that disease ; from which, how- 
ever, it differs widely in its whole history —in 
local and constitutional symptoms, in its nervous 
characters and terminations. 

21. M. Rayer observes that certain epidemics 
which have occurred in the north of Europe 
during the last three or four centuries, and which 
have been generally attributed to want and to the 
use of unripe, spurred, and damaged grain, closely 
resemble pellagra. ‘Ihe resemblance is certainly 
close in many features, but the difference is great 
in others. There can be no doubt that local, 
external, and constitutional diseases, peculiar in 
kind or anomalous in character, yet varying in 
numerous modes, grades, and phases, appear in 
certain localities and at certain epochs, as the 
several circumstances and agents occasioning them 
are differently combined, in respect both of the 
number, grade, and quality of these agents ; for 
it is only reasonable to infer that as causes, agents, 
and influences are variously associated in number, 
intensity, and quantity, so will the effects be dif- 
ferent, and hence present indescribable forms, 
varieties, states, and phases, which admit not of 
distinct or specific limitations as to character, nor 
of consistent, constant, and uniform manifesta- 
tions. 

22. a. It will appear in the sequel (see Causes) 
that many of the circumstances, in which the 
Italian and Asturian pellagra originate, are the 
same which gave rise to the leprosy of the middle 
ages, and to certain epidemics which have ap- 
peared in several countries: during the fifteenth 
and sixteenth centuries, Still the features of each 
vary, or even differ, In the true leprosy, the face, 
roots of the hair, palate bones, nose, are more 
affected, and the cutaneous disease is more de- 
cidedly tubercular; the affection of the skin, of 
the extremities and face increasing with the other 
symptoms, and the mind beirg less disordered, 
than in pellagra. In the Italian pellagra the 
mental, nervous, and intestinal affections predo- 
minate with the progress of the malady. 

23. b. In the Asturian malady the affection of 
the skin is greater than that of the Italian, and 
approaches more nearly the severity of leprosy ; 
the affection of the mind is less acute than that of 
true pellagra, but the termination of all these are 
nearly equally unfavourable, although their dura- 
tion is very variable, not only in regard of the re- 
spective maladies, but as respects individual cases 
of each. 

24. c. The history of pellagra sufficiently. distin- 
guishes it from other diseases of the skin. Chronic 
erythema is never attended by the serious nervous, 
mental, and digestive disorders characterising pel- 
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lagra; and lepra and psoriasis are removed to an 
equally great distance from the Italian malady, 
even without taking into account the different 
characters and forms of the eruption in each, and 
the ultimately fatal issue of pellagra. ee 

25. d. M. Rayer attempts to establish a simt- 
larity between pellagra and the epidemic of Paris 
and its vicinity in 1828, to which the name acrodynia 
has been given. But, although the season of the 
appearance of the latter was the same as of the 
former, and although the eruption on the extre- 
mities, the pains in the feet and difficulty of walk- 
ing, the disorders of the digestive organs, closely 
resembled the same phenomena at an early period 
of pellagra, yet the absence of the mental disorder, 
the non-recurrence of the malady, and the general 
recovery of the attacked, indicate a total difference 
between the two maladies; the points of resem- 
blance being probably the results of a concurrence 
of certain causes contributing to the production of 
pellagra. : 

26. V. Procnosis.—The circumstances which 
render the prognosis of pellagra particularly un- 
favourable, are the unequivocal operation of those 
causes, to which this malady is attributed; the 
circumstance of one or other parent of the patient 
having died of it; an advanced period of its 
course ; the poverty and agricultural occupation 
of the affected; previous disease, and the severity 
of the constitutional symptoms, particularly of the 
disorder of the digestive organs ; general cachexia, 
emaciation, and mental disturbance ; severity of 
the nervous symptoms, and especially the occur- 
rence of mania, delirium, partial or general para- 
lysis ; and, at an early stage, the impossibility of 
removing the subjects of the malady to a different 
climate, or to other occupations, Pregnancy and 
lactation also exert an unfavourable influence on 
its course and termination. 

27. VI. Causes. — The hereditary tendency of 
pellagra is fully admitted by all writers who have 
observed the progress, or traced the origin, of the 
malady. There can be no doubt of the disease 
being continued in succession through families, 
even the children of pellagrosi becoming affected, 
when much exposed to the sun and air, or early 
occupied in the fields. Writers have differed as 

“to the respective liability of sex ; but there seems 
to be no difference in this respect, beyond what 
may be imputed to occupation and exposure. 
That these latter circumstances are chiefly pro- 
ductive of the disease cannot be disputed, inas- 
much as those only who are subjected to them 
are affected by it. Doubtless, however, other 
causes co-operate; but the influences to which 
persons thus occupied are alone exposed, should be 
viewed as the chief agencies in developing the 
malady. Some writers have supposed the climate 
to be the chief cause ; but if this were the case, 
other persons beside agricultural labourers would 
become affected. This disease has also been at- 
tributed to the use of maize, but we do not find 
that maize has any similar effect in other or similar 
climates, where it is extensively employed as food. 
It has likewise been imputed to a rice diet, but 
the same remark applies also to this opinion. 
The imperfect and sometimes unwholesome nou- 
tishment; the want of animal food, and due pro- 
portion of condiments and stimuli; the insufficient 
use of salt and other antiseptic substances ; and 
the general wretchedness, privations, and filth, of 
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the field labourers in this part of Europe, to all 
which the malady has been attributed, may cer- 
tainly concur, in some ‘degree, in developing it ; 
but even these conjoined cannot reasonably be 
inferred to be the real exciting causes of it, inas- 
much as these causes are equally influential, and 
concur in similar grades of activity in other lo- 
calities, without pellagra being the result. 

28. After considering the various causes and their 
combinations, to which this malady has been im- 
puted, I infer that they may tend to aggravate its 
severity, or to increase the predisposition to its 
appearance, but that other peculiar and endemic 
agencies are chiefly concerned in generating it. 
What these agencies are have not been demon- 
strated, nor do they perhaps admit of precise de- 
monstration, but they appear to me to proceed 
from the soil and water of the locality. The use 
of water filtrating through certain or peculiar geo- 
logical formations, or certain alluvial deposits ; 
the labours of the peasants in fields which are 
saturated with moisture, or which have been in- 
undated during the preceding winter; and the 
circumstance of those parts of the body which are 
most exposed, or most commonly immersed in the 
water and soil or earth which these labourers cul- 
tivate, must readily suggest themselves to the 
minds of those who reflect on the subject, as the 
obvious exciting causes of the disease. That the 
influence of the sun is necessary to develope the 
cutaneous affection, may be admitted, and may 
be explained by the effects produced by its rays, 
or by the drying effects of the air upon the sur- 
faces covered by the moisture of the soil in which 
the peasants are employed. It has been ob- 
served, particularly by Srramszio, that, although 
the sun and free exposure to the air tend to de- 
velope more completely the cutaneous affection, 
still the constitutional symptoms appear and pro- 
ceed their course, even when no such exposure is 
incurred, and when the eruption is either imper- 
fectly or not at all developed. 

29, Viewing, therefore, the nature of the water 
of the localities in which pellagra occurs, together 
with the state of the soil, and the water saturating 
or inundating the soil, as the chief causes of the 
malady, it may be admitted that the other agencies 
to which so much influence has been imputed by 
various writers, may in some degree contribute to 
develope and to aggravate the disease, especially 
the use of unwholesome food, as of sour or 
diseased rye bread, or of unripe maize or rice ; 
dirty and ill-ventilated apartments ; _ hereditary 
predisposition; the depressing passions; priva- 
tions, misery, and exhausting indulgencies. M. 
Spessa attributes considerable influence to the 
habit of the poorer inhabitants of passing the 
evenings and even parts of the day during winter, 
in the dirty and unhealthy cow-houses and stables, 
by way of escaping from the cold. The efflu- 
vium also proceeding from the accumulated 
exuviz of the inhabitants and cattle at the com- 
mencement of spring, and of warm weather ; and 
when these exuvie are exposed and spread upon 
the soil as manure, and to which the field la- 
bourers are more particularly exposed, may not be 
without its influence, and even exceed that in- 
sisted upon by M. Sressa. But, seeing that those 
persons who are alone affected with pellagra, are 
those only who are much exposed to the agencies 
to which I have attributed the malady, the in- 
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ference that these agencies are the principal causes 
of it becomes inevitable. ‘ | 

30. It may be further added, that similar causes 
to those which obtain in Lombardy exist also in 
the Asturias, where a similar malady prevails. 
These are extreme poverty with its attendants, 
bad and insufficient food; filth; crowded and ill- 


ventilated apartments; and agricultural pursuits | 


in the deep and swampy valleys of the country. 

31, That the malady should first appear, and 
be aggravated during spring and summer, can be 
accounted for by the exposure of the subjects of 
it at this season toits chief exciting causes, and to 
the influence of labour, conjoined with increased 
temperature, in exciting the circulation, and in 
throwing out, by means of the cutaneous excre- 
tion, the morbid materials accumulated in the 
blood, and disordering vascular action in the 
digestive organs, in the nervous centres, as well as 
in parts of the cutaneous surface. 

32. VII. Treatment. — It is obvious ‘that the 
chief means of remedying, or even of checking the 
progress of this malady, are change of the habits 
and occupations of those who have become subjects 
of it, change of climate, and removal of the several 
causes and influences to which it has been im- 
aang and particularly of those upon which I 

ave above insisted on. The circumstances in 
which those are placed who become the subjects 
of pellagra, very generally preclude the adoption 
of these measures, which, however, can be but of 
little avail at an advanced stage and confirmed 
state of the malady. When the nervous and con- 
stitutional symptoms are fully developed —when 
the cutaneous eruption is constant, extensive, and 
severe, and is attended by a peculiar offensive 
effuvium, or perspiration —when affections re- 
sembling or approaching to those of either chorea, 
convulsions, tetanus, epilepsy, palsy, mania or 
melancholia, appear; or when severe diarrhoea, 
or dysentery, or marasmus, or dropsy, or pul- 
monary disease occur, then removal or change of 
occupation, or medical treatment, is very rarely 
of avail; and even at an early stage, medicines 


can produce but little benefit, whilst the patient 


continues to be subjected to the several circum- 
stances and influences originating the malady. 
In addition to wholesome and nutritious food, 
alterative, tonic, and antiseptic articles, should be 
prescribed, aided by warm bathing and dia- 
phoretics. The alkaline carbonates taken in tonic 
infusions, or in demulcent and bitter decoctions, 
or with emollient and narcotic substances, are 
generally of service; but the treatment should 
vary according to the various prominent affections 
which complicate the advanced stages of the 
disease. 


$3. For the affections of the digestive canal, | 


the decoction of Iceland moss; various emol- 
lients, with or without opiates or Dover’s powder ; 
fomentations and embrocations on the abdomen, 
and emollient and -anodyne injections are re- 
quisite. op RL 

34. Affections of the brain and nervous system 
during the progress of this malady, admit not of a 
recourse to lowering means, In but few cases 
can.local depletions even be prescribed with ad-. 
vantage; but, whilst tonics, antispasmodics, and. 
alteratives, conjoined with anodynes, as circum- 
stances may suggest, are administered, blisters. 
may be applied to, or issues or setons inserted in, 
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the nape of ‘the neck ; or even small bleedings in 
the more acute cases may be directed from this 
situation or behind. the ears, . In most of the 
‘nervous affections appearing in the course of 
pellagra, the preparations of opium taken’ with 
camphor, or ammonia and aromatics, are of es- 
sential service, but chiefly as palliatives. 


35... For the eachectic habit of body and 


‘cutaneous affection, alkalies and alkaline car- 
bonates with sarsaparilla, particularly the com- 


pound decoction, in large quantity, or with 


-antimonials; sulphureous warm baths followed 
by frictions ; milk diet; and- attention to the 
‘several secretions and excretions, using those 
‘means which are most serviceable in improving 
and promoting them, are the measures which 


promise the greatest amount of benefit, which, 
however, can rarely be attained without the re- 
moval of the causes which occasion the disease. 
Even in an early stage of the disease, whilst these 
continue to operate, and at an advanced stage 
éven when these are removed, medical treatment 
is generally of little or only of temporary avail, 
at least as far as it has been employed by the 
Italian physicians. 
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PEMPHIGUS.—Synon. TMeugit, meupryos (a 
small blister or bubble), muperos meugrywoes, 
Hippocrates, Galen; Pemphigus, Sauvages ; 
Febris Bullosa, Vogel; Bulle, Bullosa Fe- 
bris, Morton ; Hidroa, Piso ; Pompholysx 
_(Mouporvé), Willan and Bateman; Typhus 
vesicularis, Young ; Emphlysis Pemphigus, 
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Good ; Febris vesicularis, Febris Pemphigoides, 

Auct.; Fidvre Bulleuse, F. vésiculaire, Fr.; 

Wassenblasen, Blusenfieber, Germ.; Penjigo, 

Ital. ; Vesicular fever. 

Crassir,— 3d Class, 3d Order (Good). 4th 
Order (Willan). IV. Crass, 1V. Or- 
DER (Author), 

1, Dertix,—An eruption of transparent or yellow- 
ish bulle of considerable size appearing on circular 
or oval erythematous patches, nearly corresponding 
in diameter with their bases ; terminating by effu- 
sion of the fluid they contain, and by the formation 
of lamellar incrustations, or by excoriations. 

2. I. Description. — The various appear- 
ances assumed by this eruption have led to various 
divisions and denominations of it, according to the 
mode of its eruption (Pemphigus simultaneus, 
P, successivus),— to the number of the bulla (P. 
solitarius, P. confluens),—to the greater or less 
rapidity of their course (P. acutus, P. chronicus) 
— to the existence or absence of fever (P. py- 
reticus, P. apyreticus,) — and to the age of the 
patient (P. congenitus, P. infantilis). I agree, 
however, with Rayer, Cazenave, and Witson, 
in the propriety of considering this eruption under 
the two heads of acute and chronic, 

3. i, Acute Permpuicus. — P. acutus, 
Febris bullosa, F. Pemphigoides, F. Synocha cum 
vesiculis, Auct.—This is a rare disease. The 
bulla almost always stand apart, or are distinct. 
They are rarely confluent, and they usually ap- 
pear in succession. They may be partial or more 
or less general, and may occur on any part of the 
body, but most commonly on the lower extre- 
mities ; occasionally, however, also on the arms, 
the trunk, and the face; most rarely on the soles 
of the feet, hairy scalp, and genitals. 

4, a. The constitutional symptoms vary from a 
slight degree of languor and listlessness, sometimes 
of sickness and general uneasiness, followed by 
quick pulse and mild fever (Pompholyx benignus 
of Willan), to chilliness or rigors followed by a 
dry and hot skin with pruritus, by pains in the 
head and limbs, nausea, thirst, anorexia, tender- 
ness at the epigastrium, very rapid pulse, sore 
throat, and even slight delirium. In some-cases, 
the fever is attended by irritation of the mucous 
surface of the digestive, respiratory, or genito- 
urinary organs, 

5. 6. The eruption usually appears the second 
or third day from the commencement of the con- 
stitutional disorder, or even later, in the form of 
small red spots, preceded and attended by pru- 
ritus, and a parched and hot sensation. ‘The 
spots increase to circular or oval erythematous 
patches, varying in redness from a pale to a vivid 
or dusky tint. In the course of a few hours a 
vesicle arises in the middle of each patch, and 
becomes rapidly distended by a limpid serum, 
and increases to the size of a hazel-nut, or even of 
a large walnut. The bulla, or blebs, which thus 
arise, are usually circular or oval, and slightly 
flattened at their summits. They generally cor- 
respond with the breadth of the patches on which 
they appear, and thus conceal them; or they are 
somewhat smaller than the patches, which thus 
show around them as a narrow zone, more rarely 
asa complete areola. The bullw usually break 
in a day or two, and expose an excoriated surface, 
secreting for a few days longer a serous fluid, 
which concretes into a thin, yellowish scab, and 
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becomes gradually browner and dark ; but they 
sometimes do not burst, and in this case the serum 
contained in the bulla assumes an amber or yel- 
lowish tint, subsequently turbid and opaque, di- 
minishing in quantity by evaporation, shrivelling 
and drying up, in the course of a few days, into a 
thin dark scab. The rupture of the bullae, and 
the time when it occurs, depend upon the situa. 
tion of their eruption. In about three weeks the 
scabs fall off, leaving the skin beneath of a dusky 
red hue, but sound, 

6. Bulle are occasionally imperfectly deve- 
loped, and appear in the form of circular or oval 
patches, slightly red and prominent. On passing 
the finger over their surface, the cuticle is felt 
loosened by a slight effusion of serum between it 
and the dermis. The cuticle is detached after a 
few days, exposing a red spot covered by a thin 
and shining epidemic layer. 

7. The duration of the disease depends upon 
the mode of eruption : if this takes place at once, 
it-is no longer than just stated, or from seven to 
fourteen days; but if the bulla appear succes- 
sively, it is longer accordingly, or from three to 
four weeks. Mr. Writson remarks, that in the 
progress of the cutaneous eruption, vesicles are 
not unfrequently observed on the mucous mem- 
brane of the mouth. 

8. When the disease is confluent, two or more 
of the bulla unite and form a bleb as large asa 
hen or a goose-egg. In these cases, the consti- 
tutional symptoms are more severe, and are some- 
times attended by irritation of most of the mucous 
surfaces. 

9. c. This disease sometimes affects children — 
Pemphigus infantilis —P. gangrenosus of some 
writers —and sometimes assumes a yery serious 
or even fatal appearance. But this severe form 
occurs chiefly in lying-in hospitals, or in the 
crowded, dirty, and ill-ventilated dwellings of the 
poor. In the cases which I have seen in infants 
the bulla were numerous, more frequently distinct 
than confluent, and, in a few instances, presenting 
many of the characters of rupia escharotica, but 
assuming much more. acute features, and even 
terminating fatally in four or five days. When it 
occurs in lying-in hospitals, it may present a 
mild form in some cases, and a very acute and 
dangerous form in others, even in the same ward 
and at the same time. It then manifestly pro- 
ceeds from local causes—from the states of the 
beds and bedclothes, and the air of the wards. 

10, d. Solitary Pemphigus — P. solitarius of 
Wittan —is very rare. I have seen only one 
case of it. The bulla rapidly attains the size of 
an orange. It is preceded by disagreeable sen- 
sations of tingling and smarting. The bulla 
breaks in about forty-eight hours, and is succeeded 
by a superficial excoriation, passing into slight 
ulceration. One or two days after the disap- 
pearance of the first bulla another arises in its vi- 
cinity, and pursues the same course as the pre- 
ceding. In this way, two, three, or even more 
may appear in succession, the disease being pro-. 
longed to several days’ duration, Wuran says 
that this variety very rarely occurs, and seems 
only to affect women, The case I saw was ina 
man, and occurred on the lower extremity. Bretr 
and Cazenave mention a chronic state of this 
variety. 

11, e, Acute Pemphigus may occur as a compli- 
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PEMPHIGUS — 


Cation or sequela of eruptive fevers, or be asso- 
ciated with other eruptions, as with herpes, and 
more rarely with prurigo. Mr. Witson remarks 
that the small bullz of pemphigus bear consi- 
derable resemblance to the vesicles of herpes 
phlyctenodes ; and the likeness to herpes is still 
further increased by the occasional appearance of 
the smaller bullae of pemphigus in the form of 
rings. 

12. ii. Curonic Pempnicus.— Pompholyer di- 
utinus, Wituan— Phlyctenoide confluente, Aut- 
BERT —is met with much more frequently than 
the acute, and appears much oftener in adults 
and aged males than in females. It is either 
limited to a small surface, or spreads more or less 
over the body. It is painful and tedious in its 
course, always successive in its appearance, and 
affects chiefly persons advanced in age and of de- 
bilitated constitutions, It often continues for 
many months or even years, and, in some cases, 
appears at a particular season for several suc- 
cessive years, for instance in the autumn and 
winter, and declining in the spring. 

13. a. The constitutional symptoms of chronic 
pemphigus are slight compared with those of the 
acute, some degree of sickness and lassitude, with 
pains in the head, back, or limbs, precede the 
eruption during several days ; and these symptoms 
generally vary in degree with the severity or 
extent of the eruption. The cutaneous disease is 
often associated with considerable gastro-intes- 
tinal irritation; and, in aged persons, and in 
eachectic habits, it is sometimes attended by 
dysuria or hematuria. 

14, b. The eruption appears first in the form of 
small red spots, attended by slight itching. ‘The 
epidermis soon becomes elevated in the centre of 
each patch. The base of the elevation of the 
cuticle gradually extends ; and often in a few 
hours an irregularly shaped bulla, the size of a 
filbert or even of a walnut, is thus formed. Some- 
times the bulle attain the size of anegg. At the 
end of three or four days some of the bull burst, 
discharge their contents, and leave an angry-look- 
‘ing excoriation of the dermis. In others of them, 
the serum becomes reddish and turbid, decreases, 
and dries up, forming a dark scab covered by the 
shrivelled epidermis. As one crop of bullae is 
thus changed, another is produced near to the 
first; and the disorder thus may be seen in all 
its stages at the same time, and be prolonged, by 
successive eruptions, almost indefinitely. The 
bulla are occasionally confluent, especially when 
they appear on the face; but this seldom occurs, 
They sometimes attain the size of the palm of the 
hand, the epidermis peeling off and exposing 
an unhealthy-looking excoriated surface, which 
seems difficult to heal, or which heals in two or 
three days, new bulla forming and pursuing the 
same course as the former. In some severe cases 
the patient is confined to bed, but there is rarely 
any fever. 

15. c. Chronic pemphigus may be complicated 
with prurigo — Pompholyx prurigenosus of Wi1t- 
LaN—and with various chronic diseases of the 
viscera ; and in such cases may terminate fatally. 
It sometimes supervenes on chronic inflammation 
of the digestive organs, and on partial or general 
dropsy. When complicated with prurigo, it is 
often a most distressing affection, and in old 
persons especially, may hasten a fatal termination, 
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particularly if visceral disease be also present, as 
commonly observed. 

16. d. The contagious variety of pemphigus 
mentioned by Wittan—P. contagiosus—is merely 
the symptomatic occurrence of bulle in certain 
epidemic and endemic maladies described by 
authors. Its endemic occurrence has been ob- 
served by me on two occasions amongst infants in 
a lying-in-hospital, on each occasion nearly all 
the infants in the institution becoming affected ; 
but this prevalence was attributable to local 
causes and not to contagion. 

17. e. The morbid appearances found in fatal 
cases are entirely those constituting the compli- 
cations, and usually ceusing the fatal issue of this 
affection. M. Brerr and Cazenave have often 
met with fatty liver in their examinations of these 
cases, with effusion of serum into the chest and 
other shut cavities. 

18. 11. Dracnosi1s.—The bullz which occasion- 
ally appear during the progress of erysipelas are 
accidental, and are to be distinguished from those 
of acute pemphigus by the latter being distinct, 
the surfaces between them being neither tumid, 
nor red, nor painful. The isolated form of the 
bulla and the laminated crusts which they form 
generally distinguish pemphigus from other erup- 
tions. The bull of rupia simplex are exceedingly 
few, and terminate in ulcerations and in thick 
prominent scabs. In ecthyma the epidermis is 
sometimes raised by puriform fluid to a certain 
extent ; but the purulent nature of the contained 
matter, the brownish appearance of the apex of 
the elevations, and the presence of pustules of 
ecthyma at an earlier stage, will sufficiently dis- 
tinguish the eruption. In herpes the vesicles are 
always formed in groups upon a red and inflamed 
surface; while the bulla of pemphigus are gene- 
tally isolated, and free from surrounding inflam- 
mation. Even when the bullz of pemphigus are 
small and confluent, so as somewhat to resemble 
herpes phlyctenodes, they are always larger than 
those of herpes, and some of them present their 
distinctive characters. 

19. I1J. The Procnosis of acute pemphigus 
when occurring in adults, and without any compli- 
cation, is always favourable. When met with in 
infants in the circumstances above noticed (§ 9.), 
it is often a serious or even dangerous disease. 
The prognosis of chronic pemphigus should 
depend upon the constitution of the patient, and 
upon the existence of visceral disease. When it 
is extensive or frequently developed, and affects 
those debilitated by dissipation or poverty, or 
when it is complicated with visceral disease, an 
unfavourable opinion of the result should be en- 
tertained. Its severity usually corresponds with 
the cachectic state of the body affected by it. 
M. Rayer adduces a case in which chronic pem- 
phigus of the legs following attacks of hemoptysis, 
appeared to exert a salutary influence. Where 
there is obvious visceral disease complicated with 
this eruption, the cure of the latter will aggravate 
and increase the danger of the former. Mr. 
Witson remarks that he has seen several cases 
which have induced him to “believe that this 
eruption is an effort of the system to rid itself of 
some morbid disposition.” I may add, that I 
have hardly seen a case in which there was not 
reason to infer, what I have elsewhere so much 
insisted on, a more or less morbid state of the cir 
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culating fluids, owing either.to impaired. elimina- 
tion and excretion, or to imperfect assimilation. 

. 20. IV. Causes. — Acute pemphigus attacks 
infants, children, and- young persons most fre- 
quently. It has been said to be congenital and 
hereditary... It is.most prevalent in the summer, 
and in those exposed to. the sun’s rays. I have 
often seen it in. sailors.;who have exerted them- 
selves under a tropical sun without any covering 
to the upper parts of the body. It is usually 
referred to teething ; to improper or unwholesome 
food ; to gastric and intestinal irritation; to over- 
feeding ; to mental emotions; and to antenorrhoea 
and dysmenorrhcea, It has sometimes resulted 
from the constitutional irritation caused by vacci- 
nation. The endemic sources to which. infants 
are sometimes exposed have been already noticed 
(§ 9,). The symptomatic appearance; of pem- 
phigus in connection with various fevers, has been 
occasionally observed. 

21. Chronic pemphigus occurs chiefly in aged 
persons whose systems are debilitated or cachec- 
tic; and appears most frequently in autumn and 
winter, It is usually caused by intemperate 
habits, by excesses, unwholesome food, by fa- 
tigue; anxiety of mind; low, damp situations ; 
living in cellars and ill-ventilated apartments ; 
exposure to cold ; and by chronic irritation of the 
digestive, mucous, and genito-urinary organs. Itis 
more rarely a sequela of the exanthematous fevers. 
It may follow disease of any of the secreting and 
excreting viscera, and thus be complicated. with 
it, the morbid elements not being eliminated from 
the circulation, but irritating and inflaming the 
cutaneous surface in the particular mode consti- 
tuting pemphigus; and often affecting also the 
mucous surfaces. 

» 22. V. Treatment.—A. In the mild cases of 
acute pemphigus, but little more is requisite than 
to exhibit diluents, gentle aperients, warm baths, 
and diaphoretics, thereby to promote the functions 
of the several emunctories. When the symptoms 


are more acute, and the patient is plethoric, a few. 


ounces of blood may be taken away, and purga- 


tives with the rest of the antiphlogistic regimen | 
prescribed. In infants and in cases attended by 
debility or symptomatic of low fever, the infusion | 
or decoction of bark, with muriatic acid, or with | 
the alkaline carbonates, if the urine be very acid, 


is generally beneficial ; and when: any complica- 
tion exists, especial attention should be directed 
to it. 


use of very active means, But it is necessary, 
previously to determining upon the method of 
cure, to ascertain as nearly as possible the states 
of the secretions and excretions, and of the 
several emunctories, The urine should be care- 
fully tested, and the alvine evacuations daily ex- 
amined. When the biliary and intestinal func- 
tions are disordered, means appropriate to such 
disorder, as blue pill, or hydrarg. cum creta 
with ipecacuanha, or opium, or with Dover’s 
powder, should be exhibited. In most cases, 
warm baths —either simple or alkaline —are of 
essential service. When the liver is torpid, after 
a recourse to calomel or milder mercurials, the 
nitric or nitro-hydrochlorie acids may be given 
with the infusion or decoction of cinchona, or the 
decoctions of sarsaparilla. If the urine be acid, 
the liquor potasse with the preparations of sarsa 
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are generally beneficial; and, if the digestive 
mucous surface be exempt from marked irritation, 
small doses of the iodide of potassium may be 
added with great advantage. When there ig 
marked disorder of the digestive organs, warm 
baths, alteratives, ipecacuanha, and anodynes are 
generally requisite. When the evacuations are 
offensive, as well as frequent, care should be 
taken not to confine the bowels by opiates, but 
rather to correct the secretions by alteratives, by 
the alkaline carbonates and salts, and by a spare 
farinaceous and milk diet. If, however, the in- 
testinal irritation be severe, and the symptoms 
present a dysenteric character, ipecacuanha or 
Dover’s powder, in frequent doses, may be exe 
hibited, and emollient enemata administered ; 
and, when restlessness and pain are complained 
of, these means, aided by warm baths, will be 
still more requisite. 

24. When the menstrual discharge is suppressed 
or interrupted, these measures. should be directed 
to its restoration: but these measures should be 
chosen according to the peculiarities of the. case. 
In most cases of menstrual obstruction connected 
with cutaneous eruption, the iodide of potassium 
with liquor potasse, and tonic infusions will prove 
beneficial, if the bowels be duly regulated by 
means of suitable aperients; and the biborate of 
soda conjoined with any of the preparations of 
aloes will often be of use in similar circumstances, 
M. Rayer has had recourse to the arseniate of 
soda in obstinate cases of pemphigus; and in 
these Donovan’s solution of the iodide of arsenic 
and mercury may be employed with some hopes 
of advantage, as I have seen benefit derived from 
it, in one ease of this kind, for which I lately 
prescribed it. 

25. The observation made above respecting the 
pathological relations of pemphigus (§§ 19. 21,) 
should be borne in mind during the treatment of 
this eruption, and especially of the chronic states 
and complications of it ; for a morbid condition 
of the circulating fluids.arising either from insuf- 
ficient elimination or excretion, or from imperfect 
assimilation, as fully shown in the articles BLoop 
and Disrase, generally more or less obtains not 
only in this, but also in most other cutaneous 
diseases, This position being unassailable, it 
should form the basis of our therapeutical opera- 
tions, and all our efforts ought to be directed to 
the restoration of the excreting functions — to 


| the removal of all obstructions to the discharge of 
23. B. Chronic pemphigus often withstands the | 


these functions, and especially of the cutaneous 
functions, 

26. C. The topical treatment of chronic pemphi- 
gusis often of muchimportance. As a general prin- 
ciple, the serum effused in the bullz should, as 
soon as they are fully developed, be let out by 
puncturing them, for even the partial absorption 
of it tends to perpetuate the morbid condition of 
the circulating fluids on which the complaint 
chiefly depends ; whilst the early removal of the 
morbid secretion prevents not only this contin- 
gency, but also the excoriations and sores which 
often result from leaving the bulle uninterfered 
with. After puncturing the bulle, warm baths, 
warm bread and water poultices, or emollient 
fomentations may be employed, and, subsequently, 
gently astringent lotions, or absorbent powders, or 
healing ointments, may be applied according to 
the circumstances of the case. 
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_.27..D. The diet in this, as in many other cuta- 
neous affections, should consist chiefly of milk 
and farinaceous articles; animal food, of easy 
digestion, should be taken sparingly; but veal, 
pork, shell-fish, and dried or highly-seasoned 
articles, ought to be avoided. In cases requiring 
tonics, a more generous diet, and good wine in 
moderate quantity, may be allowed, particularly 
if due exercise in the open air be also taken. 
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.. PERIOSTEUM.— Mepioreov —Périoste, Fr. 
— Die Knockenhaut, Beinhaut, Germ. — The 
diseases of the periosteum have been noticed in 
the articles Brain — Membranes of, Cranium, 
Finrovus Tissvz, and Osszous System. When 
thus treating, in their respective. relations, of 
certain portions of the periosteum, and when 
viewing them in connection with the bones which 
they form and support, the several alterations of 
structure observed in the periosteum were fully 
noticed. It now only remains for me to consider 
inflammations of the periosteum and their conse- 
quences. 

1. INFLAMMATION OF THE PERIOSTEUM. — 
Synon. — Inflammatio periostei, periostettis, peri- 
ostitis; Periostite, Fr.; Die LEntstindung der 
Beinhaut, Germ. 

» Crasstr,—III, Crass, I. Onper ( Author). 
»») 2. Derin.— Pain, more or less acute, referred 
to the surface of one or more bones, with tenderness 
on pressure; deep-seated swelling, at first obscure, 
but afterwards more manifest, sometimes with red- 
ness in the parts covering the more superficial and 
prominent bones ; more or less symptomatic fever. 

_» 3. The conventional division of periostitis into 
acute and chronic is useful, although every grade 
of activity and duration obtains in this as well as 
in other diseases, Periostitis is also simple and 
primary, or consecutive or constitutional, In this 
latter case it generally proceeds from previous 
disease, and is characterised bya certain diathesis, 
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or is the consequence of a specific cause. Thus 
periostitis may be scrofulous, gouty, scorbutic, or 
rheumatic, and present certain modifications in its 
course and consequences, as it occurs in constitu- 
tions thus characterised. It. may, moreover, be 
specific, or be caused by certain specific causes, 
as by syphilis and the excessive use of mercury, 
Due regard to these several states of the disease 
is requisite in practice, inasmuch as each of them 
requires a modified treatment. 

4.1. Symproms. —A. Acute and sub-acute peri- 
ostitis often commences in an insidious manner ; but 
it sometimes declares itself very acutely. In the 
former case there are generally neither chills nor 
rigors, and the accompanying fever may beslight ; 
in the latter case, chills or rigors are often ex« 
perienced, with intense pain, complete insomnia, 
and severe symptomatic fever. ‘The progress of 
the disease in the one is generally slow, in the 
other much more rapid. It is often difficult to 
determine whether or not the inflammation is 
seated in the periosteum or in the bone itself, 
Most frequently, I believe, the bone is affected 
nearly as soon as the periosteum, more especially 
in the scrofulous and syphilitic states of the dis- 
ease. Ifthe bone be superficial and the inflam- 
mation severe, swelling, at first hard or resisting, 
subsequently more superficially soft or doughy as 
it increases, may be detected in the course of the 
bone. 

5. a. The symptoms are much more obscure 
where the periosteum of deep-seated bones is af- 
fected. In these cases, the attending swelling may 
be obscure or hardly felt, and the existence of the 
disease can be only inferred from the pain being 
fixed in or hmited to some’ part of the skeleton, 
and from the nature of the predisposing and ex- 
citing causes. It is difficult to determine whether 
the disease commences in the exterior or in the 
interior surface of the periosteum, unless under 
particular circumstances, as when the periostitis 
is caused by certain external injuries, by ulcera- 
tion, or the extension of inflammation from parts 
covering the periosteum. In such cases,. and 
when the inflammation extends. from the perios- 
teum to the soft parts covering or surrounding it, 
it may be inferred that the external surface of the 
periosteum is chiefly affected, and the bone-un- 
derneath either slightly or not at all. And this 
condition may be also inferred where the disease 
attacks the rheumatic and gouty diatheses ; and, 
in these cases, particularly where the periosteum 
in the vicinity of joints is implicated, serum or 
fluid lymph often accumulates in the sheaths of 
tendons, or even within or around the capsules; 
similar changes, in these situations, have also 
been observed by me in several cases of syphilitic 
periostitis, complete recovery taking place without 
any indication of disease of the bones. 

6. b. In the more acute cases of periostitis, sup- 
puration is not an infrequent result. Ifthe external 
surface of the periosteum be chiefly affected, the 
swelling becomes more and more manifest, softer, 
and circumscribed.. The tissues external to the 
primary swelling become somewhat cedematous 
or even reddened, and fluctuation, at first obscure, 
may be detected. In scrofulous constitutions, 
and when the periosteum of the long bones ‘is 
affected, especially near articulations, edema of 
the joints, or serous effusion under the capsules, 
or in the sheaths of tendons, is often observed ; 
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but these changes may also take place indepen- 
dently of suppuration, as in the rheumatic dia- 
thesis, but more frequently in connection with it, 
in the scrofulous. 

7. c. In the more acute cases of periostitis, when 
there is reason to infer the extension of inflamma- 
tion to the bone itself, suppwration may likewise 
occur, and may detach the periosteum from the 
bone ; but, in the more intense cases, and in 
cachectic or scorbutic habits, the morbid action 
in the periosteum may give rise to the effusion of 
a turbid serum between the periosteum and the 
bone, detaching the one from the other to a con- 
siderable extent, even before suppuration takes 
place, and to gangrene of the periosteum and 
necrosis of the bone. This result may take place 
in acute periostitis of any of the more superficial 
bones, and not infrequently in periostitis of the 
bones of the cranium and face ; but suppuration 
is a more frequent occurrence. (See articles 
Cranium (§ 4.), and Osszous System — Os- 
teitis.) 

8. B. Chronic periostitis usually commences 
slowly and insidiously, and presents similar con- 
stitutional and specific relations to those above 
alluded to (§ 3.). It is more frequently ob- 
served than the acute, and is sometimes connected 
with ulceration, tumours, or other organic changes 
of the parts external to the periosteum; and is 
attended by slight pain only, which is often 
aggravated during the night by more or less ten- 
derness, especially in superficial situations; and 
by varying or slight symptomatic fever and con- 
stitutional symptoms. Chronic inflammation, when 
limited to a very small extent of the periosteum, 
may produce various local changes, according to 
the grade of morbid action, and to the character 
of the secretion infiltrating the inflamed part and 
contiguous tissues ; it may occasion simple thick- 
ening and induration, or even thickening with 
softening ; it may give rise to the accumulation 
of a glairy, soft, or gelatinous or semifluid matter, 
chiefly external to the periosteum ; or to a greyish 
homogeneous matter resembling soft cheese; or 
to a fibrous, cartilaginous, or osseous substance. 
These even may form apparently between the 
periosteum and the bone, or in the fibrous struc- 
ture of the former. 

9. In the rheumatic form of chronic periostitis, 


thickening, or fibrous, cartilaginous, or even os-, 


seous transformation of parts of the periosteum 
sometimes takes place, particularly in the vicinity 
of articulations; occasioning stiffness or even 
complete immobility of the joint or joints. In the 
gouty state of the disease, a calcareous or chalky 
deposit, similar to that which forms around the 
articular ligaments, and consisting chiefly of the 
urate of soda, sometimes takes place in the struc- 
ture of the periosteum, or between it and the bone. 
In addition to these changes, various others are 
met with in the bones and in the periosteum, 
consecutively of chronic periostitis; but I must 
refer the reader to the notice taken of them in the 
articles mentioned above (§ 7.). 

10. The terminations and consequences of pe- 
riostitis are in every respect the same as those 
shown to follow osteitis, and are attended by the 
same symptoms as accompany them. (See Os- 
sEOus System, §§ 12—22.) 

11, ii, Assocrations or Perrostir1s, — The pe- 
riosteum is very rarely inflamed without an ex- 
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tension of the morbid action, in a greater or less _ 
degree, to the bone itself. Hence it is difficult to 
determine how far the bone is affected until the 
disease in it has made considerable progress, 
Much depends upon the diathesis and age of the 
patient, and the nature of the exciting causes; 
but when the pain referred to the bone whose 
periosteum is affected is increased, as in the case 
of any of the long bones, by sustaining a weight 
or standing on it, inflammation of the bone itself 
may beinferred. The association of osteitis with 
periostitis is most frequent in young persons, 
children, and the scrofulous diathesis; and the 
least so in the gouty and rheumatic. . 

12. When periostitis is seated in any of the 
vertebra, or in the sacrum, or indeed in any of 
the bones either encasing parts of the nervous 
masses or furnishing outlets to the nerves, the 
consequent. swelling of the periosteum and effu- 
sion of lymph may so affect the parts of the ner- 
vous system contiguous to it, or the nerves as 
they pass through their respective foramina or 
outlets, as to interrupt their functions, and to 
occasion paralysis more or less complete. I have 
seen several cases of paraplegia thus produced ; 
and very recently attended one with Dr. Jounson 
and Mr. Lisron where this complication existed, 
In these cases the bladder is often affected — 
indeed always when paraplegia is present. Pe- 
riostitis may be also associated with neuralgia, 
and in this case the former is usually the cause of 
the latter, which not infrequently, in these circum- 
stances, passes into palsy. 

13. When periostitis affects the head, as the 
pericranium, of which I have seen two or three 
cases, one of them that of a physician in this city, 
the symptoms are often distressing. The disease 
may be either acute or chronic, and proceed 
simply and favourably, as in the case just alluded 
to; but it also, owing to the extension of the in- 
flammation to the inner table of the skull, or to 
the effect produced upon the nerves in the vicinity, 
may be complicated with epilepsy, as in a case 
recorded by Dr.Graves. Indeed, epilepsy is 
not infrequently caused by inflammatory and 
other changes in the dura mater; and we know 
that inflammation may be propagated from the 
pericranium, through the tables of the skull to 
this membrane, especially after injuries. 

14, The complication of periostitis with gout 
or rheumatism need hardly be mentioned, since 
the latter are more commonly causes than com- 
plications of this malady ; and this remark is still 
more applicable to syphilitic periostitis. Still 
they should be viewed-also as complications re- _ 
quiring a modified and even peculiar mode of 
treatment. 

15. ii. The changes found in the periosteum during 
the several periods of periostitis are briefly these : 
—JIn the simple and early state of the disease, 
the membrane is red and injected, without any 
remarkable thickening or softening. The adjoin- 
ing cellular tissue is also injected. At a some- 
what more advanced period the injection increases 
and extends to the bone, the adhesion between 
which and the periosteum is now somewhat im- 
paired. At a still later stage this membrane is 
redder, thicker, and somewhat softer, owing to 
some infiltration of lymph or serum; and it is 
much more easily detached from the bone; and 
the bone itself is often more discoloured, In the 
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more chronic states of the disease, the membrane 
is less red, but it is more thickened, is more dense, 
and more closely adherent to the bone. In scro- 
fulous persons, small abscesses or scrofulous sup- 
puration may take place in the periosteum, and 
extend outwardly, with or without a more or less 
serious lesion of the bone. 

16. When the disease goes on to suppuration, 
which may occur in either the acute, the sub- 
acute, or chronic state, particularly the latter in 
scrofulous persons, the periosteum is still more 
thickened, softened, villous at its surface or even 
fungous. Suppuration most frequently occurs 
in the outer surface of the membrane, and proceeds 
externally ; but sometimes it takes place from the 
internal surface, particularly when the bone is 
much affected. In this latter case it detaches 
the periosteum from the bone, causing consider- 
able changes in both, often with perforation of the 
former, with extension of the abscess externally 
through the soft parts, and with the death of the 
bone underneath. In cases of injury of the peri- 
cranium, purulent matter is not infrequently col- 
lected between this part and the bone, and the 
inflammation having extended through both tables, 
advances to the dura mater, between which and 
the inner table matter often also collects, so that, 
before the abscess breaks externally, fatal lesions 
may be produced underneath the bone. In some 
cases, abscess forms externally to the periosteum, 
and this membrane is thickened, opposing fora 
time a barrier between the abscess and the bone ; 
but this is at last overcome, and the bone is more 
or less destroyed. In this case, periostitis and 
osteitis are consequent upon the inflammation of 
the adjoining parts. The other changes observed 
after ‘periostitis are the same as those found after 
osteitis, and are described in the article on the 
Ossrous System ({§ 12—22.). 

17. iv. Tur Dracnosis of periostitis is generally 
easy when the periosteum of superficial bones is 
affected ; but, in other circumstances, it is ex- 
tremely difficult. The history of the case, and 
the relation which the symptoms have with the 
causes which seem to have produced them, will 
generally aid in the formation of a correct opinion, 
When an acute or aching pain is felt in the situ- 
ation of a bone, and is increased on firm pressure, 
and during the night ; and more particularly when 
there is a fixed and deep-seated swelling which is 
continuous with the surface of the bone, it may 
safely be inferred that either periostitis or osteitis 1s 
present, or both ; and, although it may be impos- 
sible to determine which of the two structures 
may be chiefly affected, the circumstance is the 
less important, inasmuch as the treatment is the 
same, or very nearly the same, for both. It is 
often much more important to ascertain the exist- 
ence of certain of the consequences of the disease, 
particularly of suppuration, or of caries, or the 
death of the bone. When the former occurs, 
redness is often observed at the surface, unless 
the periosteum. be deep-seated, and there is also 
some degree of cedema of the adjoining parts, 
followed by more or Jess distinct fluctuation, 
particularly when suppuration commences in the 
external surface of the periosteum. ‘The exist- 
ence of caries is to be inferred from what has 
been stated on the subject under the head Os- 
srous System (§§ 16—20.). 

' 18. v. Toe Causzs of periostitis are altogether 

Vor. III. 
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the same as those which produce osteitis. They 
are constitutional or intrinsic, or external or ers 
trinsic. a. Many of the former are chiefly predis- 
posing causes, as the scrofulous, gouty, and 
rheumatic diathesis; but syphilis is not only a 
predisposing, but also an energetic exciting cause ; 
and when it affects the scrofulous diathesis, not 
only periostitis, but osteitis also, often supervenes, 
Periostitis may also follow fevers, especially ex- 
anthematous fevers of a malignant character, It 
is not infrequently caused by scurvy, and by 
various chronic cutaneous affections, when ne- 
glected, or allowed to proceed to ulceration, par- 
ticularly in the extremities. All debilitating 
agents, unwholesome food, exhausting excesses, 
and the abuse of mercury, also predispose to 
periosttis. 

19. b. The exciting causes are chiefly contusions 
and local injuries of all kinds; chronic ulcers 
near or over superficial bones; the irritation of 
abscesses, of tumours, or of tubercles in the 
vicinity of the periosteum ; excessive muscular 
exertion, sprains, &c. ; exposure to excessive cold 
or heat; and a prolonged or unsuitable exhibition 
of mercury, especially for syphilis affecting the 
scrofulous diathesis. Many of the cases of peri- 
ostitis, osteitis, and consequent caries of the bones 
of the skull and face, which were formerly so 
frequent, and which. are still occasionally met 
with, are more attributable to the excessive use of 
mercurials than to the disease for which they 
were prescribed, 

20. vi. TREATMENT. — A. In the acute or early 
state of this malady, the antiphlogistic treatment 
and regimen are requisite, particularly in young, 
robust, or plethoric persons, Even when we 
have cause of suspecting the periosteum only to 
be affected, the intimate connection between it 
and the bone should induce us to employ decided 
and prompt means, Local depletions are always 
requisite, particularly in the simple form of the 
disease, occurring in a previously healthy person, 
and they ought to be large or repeated, or be 
preceded by general blood-letting, especially in 
robust or plethoric habits. After depletion, calo- 
mel should be freely exhibited with antimonials 
until the gums be affected, and I agree with Dr, 
Graves in thinking that the calomel is especially 
required when the pericranium and bones of the 
head are implicated; taking care, however, not 
to prescribe calomel so as to risk an injurious 
effect from it. When the periosteum of the more 
superficial bones is affected, as those of the head, 
face, or extremities, the practice of making in- 
cisions down to the inflamed structure, even before 
suppuration has commenced, and with the view 
of preventing this consequence of the inflamma- 
tion, seems judicious, and is advocated by Cramp- 
Ton, VELPEAU, Berarp, and others. These 
incisions not only unload the vessels of the in- 
flamed and adjoining tissues, but tend to deter. 
mine the suppurative process, if this should occur, 
externally in the direction of the excisions, and 
thereby to protect the bone. When the inflamed 
periosteum is, however, deep-seated, such early 
incisions can hardly be practised, or only may be 
ventured on when suppuration has advanced. 
After local depletions, or even when they cannot 
be prescribed, as in those sub-acute attacks which 
sometimes occur in debilitated, exhausted, or 
broken-down constitutions, blisters, other issues, or 
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the tartarised antimonial ointment, or other means 
which will produce vesication or irritation, witha 
copious or prolonged discharge from the cutaneous 
surface over the inflamed periosteum, will often 
prove extremely beneficial ; but, as soon as vesi- 
cation or a discharge is obtained, it should be 
favoured by warm poultices, and such other 
means as the peculiarities of the case will sug- 
gest, and perpetuated for a considerable period, 
so as to fully determine its effects. After these 
antiphlogistic means have been employed, the 
treatment about to be advised for the chronic states, 
if the disease still continues, should be employed. 

21. B. In the chronic states of periostitis, the 
treatment should be nearly the same as that re- 
commended for osteitis ; for in this ‘state the 
bone generally partakes more or less in the morbid 
action, ‘Such, however, may not be the case to 
any extent in the rhewmatic or gowty states of the 
disease, even when assuming more of an acute 
than of a chronic character; but, in the serofu- 
lous form of the malady, the probable extension 
of the morbid action to the bones requires more 
especially the treatment advised for osteitis ; 
namely, recourse to the iodide of potassium, with 
liquor potasse, or Brandish’s alkaline solution, in 
either of the preparations of sarsaparilla, or in 
bitter infusions. In the rheumatic and gouty 
states these means are equally beneficial ; and 
occasionally the mistura guaiaci may be ad- 
vantageously made the vehicle of the other me- 
dicines. In these states also, some one of the 
preparations of colchicum may be added to those 
just named; and a small quantity of sulphur with 
magnesia may be taken at bed-time for a consider- 
able period, or until convalescence is far advanced. 

22. C. If suppuration, either externally to the 
periosteum, or between it and the bone, should 
take place, an early exit ought to be given to the 
matter ; and the local treatment proceeded with 
according to the circumstances of the case. The 
iodide of potassium and liquor potasse, with sarsa 
and tonics, should, however, be persisted in, if no 
urgent reason exist to contra-indicate them; as 
they generally enable the system to repair what- 
ever local’ mischief may have been done. In 
many of these cases, a full dose of some one of the 
preparations of opium will be conjoined with the 
above, or given at bed-time with benefit. 

23. D. In the other states of organic lesion oc- 
curring in the periosteum, the means now men- 
tioned are generally most efficacious, even when 
associated with caries of the bone. I state this 
from experience; but I should also add, that I 
have likewise seen the bichloride of’ mercury, pre- 
scribed in the compound tincture of bark, with 
tincture of capsicum, almost equally beneficial 
with the iodide, both in the simple and in the 
advanced and complicated states of periostitis. 
In cases of syphilitic periostitis this salt, either in 
simple solution or prescribed with’ sarsa, is the 
chief remedy upon which we should confide, 
particularly if it be taken according to Van 
Swrrren’s method, and soon after a meal. In 
cases where mercury has not previously been 
given, or in those where it has been given in in- 
adequate quantity or inefficient form, this mode of 
treating syphilitic periostitis should not be over- 
looked. Where, however, mercury has been 
resorted to in this complicated state of the dis- 
ease, without marked benefit, the preparations of 
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iodine should be preferred and sufficiently tried; 
As far back as 1824 I employed these prepara- 
tions with decided success in both syphilitic and 
scrofulous periostitis; and about this period I 
prescribed them for a gentleman whose case pre- 
sented this complication, and had become remark« 
able for the persistence and consequences of this 
disease, and the number of medical means and 
measures he had had recourse to. They proved 
efficacious in his case, as well as in others, and 
he is now alive and well. (See Osszous System, 
§§ 23+25.) 
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PERITONEUM — Diseasss or. — The peri= 
toneum (mepitdéveoy from mepireivw, to extend 
around) was not recognised, until a compara- 
tively recent period of medical history, as being 
often the seat of disease, independently of the 
parts which it envelopes; and, -as will be shown 
in the sequel, the most serious changes to which 
it is liable were, until modern times, often cons 
founded with other maladies. The greater pre- 
cision imparted to pathological research since the 
appearance of the writings of Morcaeni, and 
more recently of those of C. Smirr, BicwAr, 
Baron, and others, and the more accurate 
connection of lesions of this membrane with the 
phenomena or symptoms by which they are in- 
dicated, furnished by numerous modern writers, 
more especially by those referred to at the con- 
clusion of this article, have combined to place 
our knowledge of the nature, symptoms, and treat-_ 
ment of diseases of the peritoneum greatly in 
advance of the progress it presented at the close 
of the last century, or even at the commencement 
of the present. In this article I shall, Jirst, con 
sider the several states of inflammation of the peri= 
toneum, and their consequences ; and, secondly, the 
structural changes found in this membrane inde- 
pendently of inflammation. 

1. InFLamMMation or THE PrrtronEuM. — 
Synon. — Peritonitis, Vogel, Cullen, &c.;— 
Phlegmone Peritonei, Phlegmone Mesenterii, Pros- 
per Alpinus ;— Epiploitis, Sagar, Sauvages ; — 
Omentitis, Vogel ; — Inflammatio Omenti, Boer- 
haave ; — Mesenteritis, Enteritis  Mesenterica, 
Sauvages ; — Inflammatio Mesenterii, Hoffmann : 
— Febris Mesenterica, Darwin ; — Enteritis epi- 
ploitis, Parr ; — Cauma Peritonitis, Young ; — 
Empresma_ peritonitis, Good ; Inflammatio Peri- 
tonei ; — Péritonete, Inflammation du péritoine, 
Fr, 3—Darmfellentziindung, Bawchfellentziindung, 
Germ. 

Crasstr.— Ist Class. 2d Order (Cullen); 
3d Class. 2d Order (Good) ; ILI. Cxass. 
I, Orpen (Author). eh 
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2. Derm, —Nosoroc. Derin.— Tenderness, 
pain, heat, and tumefaction of the abdomen, with 
symptomatic fever ; the patient always preserving 
a supine posture, with the knees drawn up; and 
- the pain being aggravated by pressure, or by ac- 
tions of the abdominal and respiratory muscles. 

3. Patnoroc. Drerin.— Increased vascularity, 
softening, or thickening of the peritoneal membrane, 
with effusion of coagulable lymph, or of a sero- 
albuminous, or sero-puriform, or sero-sanguineous 
Sluid ; sometimes with organised adhesions, &c. 

4, Inflammation of the’ peritoneum may affect 


persons of any age, of any temperament, and of 


any habit of body; it may attack suddenly and 
aeutely, or slowly, insidiously, and chronically ; 
it may be-general ‘or limited, or at first partial, 
and afterwards more or less extended ; and it may 
be primary or idiopathic, and consecutive or 
symptomatic. It may, moreover, be characteriséd 
by either of those states of vital diathesis which I 
endeavoured to establish as important pathological 
distinctions, when treating of inflammation, and 
which I aseribed ‘to the nature of the exciting 
causes, and to the states of vital or constitutional 
power, and of the circulating fluids. Hence 
peritonitis may ‘also be either sthenic or asthenic, 
as regards the local action and the accompanying 
fever. 

5. I. Acute Perrronitis. — Acute ‘peritonitis 


in a sthenic form, often commences in a part only of 


the peritoneum, but extends more or less to other 
portions of it. It is~comparatively rare, in this 
State of the malady, that the peritoneal surface is 
at “first extensively affected; but.I have seen 
many cases of the puerperal and erysipelatous 
states of the disease —of the asthenic form—in 
which this membrane was more or less extensively 
implicated at an early period, and more particu- 
larly in the puerperal states of peritonitis asso- 
ciated with, or even arising from, contamination 
of the circulating fluids. 

~ 6. True or primary peritonitis commences in, 
and is chiefly confined to, the peritoneum ;' and, 
when thus originating, the inflammation more 
rarely extends to the organs which are enveloped 
‘by this membrane. As I have shown on several 
occasions, the inflammation does not so rapidly 
spread over the surface of the peritoneum as was 
generally supposed, unless in the asthenic forms 
of the disease, although the lymph thrown out 
from the surface of the ‘part first affected rapidly 
irritates and inflameés the opposite surface, or that 
coming in contact with it ; so that it may be con- 
fidently asserted, that sthenic acute peritonitis 
extends rapidly and chiefly by contiguity of situ- 
ation, and, but slowly and less remarkably, by 
continuity of surface. I have often observed the 
opposite surfaces, or those in more immediate 
contact, intensely inflamed, whilst large portions 
of the surface continuously interposed between 
the inflamed parts were unaffected. 
7, This limitation of the inflammation to oppo- 
site surfaces is equally remarkable when the peri- 
tonitis is consecutive of inflammation of a subjacent 
tissue’ or organ; unless indeed the circulating 
fluids have become contaminated and constitu- 
tional power’ much depressed — circumstances 
tending remarkably and rapidly to spread the 
morbid action continuously over the surface. 
this latter case coagulable lymph is not formed, 
but a turbid and irritating serum is abundantly 
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thrown out, as will be more fully noticed when I 
consider certain ‘asthenic and complicated states 
of the disease. . 

8. i, Symproms or Acute SrueEnic Perito- 
nit1s. — The symptoms of ‘acute peritonitis vary 
with the causes which’ produce it and with the 
portion of the membrane: primarily and chiefly 
affected. ‘As this form of the disease often origi- 
nates in, and is limited to, a part only of the 
Ceeematen although often extending more or 
ess rapidly and ‘generally, I shall first describe 
the symptoms of the more partial states of perito- 
nitis, and next those of general peritonitis. 

9. A, Parrran Perironitis is most frequently 
observed after surgical operations, in connection 
with incarcerated or strangulated hernia, ‘and 
consecutively of inflammation of the appendix 
ceci, as shown in the article Cacum, and of me- 
tritis, ovaritis, and cystitis. It is often also con- 
sequent upon, or associated with splenitis, hepatitis, 
enteritis, and dysentery ; and upon chronic ulcera- 
tion and perforation of the stomach or of an intestine. 
Indeed, partial ‘peritonitis is often consecutive of 
inflammation of parts enveloped by this membrane, 
the disease proceeding no further, when occurring 
in a previously healthy state of the frame, than in 
the production of coagulable lymph, and the affec- 
tion and agglutination thereby of the opposite sur- 
face, terminating in adhesions which, as will be 
shown hereafter, time will modify or alter. 

10. a. Partial peritonitis, consequent upon 
locul injury, surgical operation, or occurring with- 
out any very obvious cause —Peritonitis partiaria 
traumatica et spontanea — generally commences 
with pain confined to a particular part of the 
abdomen; often with rigors or chills, but some- 
times without either ; with tenderness on pressure, 
and with slight fulness, To these soon succeed 
the usual attendants of symptomatic fever; in- 
creased or more constant pain and tenderness ; a 
somewhat swollen, hard, and hot state of the 
most painful part; nausea, vomitings, and an 
anxious expression of the countenance, in the 
most severe cases. The bowels are confined, but 
Stools are usually procured by active purgatives 
and enemata. ‘The pulse is frequent, small, hard’ 
or constricted. In some instances the complaint 
proceeds no further, and either gradually subsides 
or is followed by indications of. circumscribed 
effusion, or more rarely of purulent collection. 
In other cases the disease extends, and assumes, 
with greater or less rapidity, all the characters of 
general peritonitis (§ 19,). . 

11. b. Peritonitis connected with incarcerated 
or strangulated hernia —P. Hernialis— P. ex 
strangulatione — presents similar features to the 
above, being only more intense and rapid in its 
course. The symptoms of partial peritonitis may 
exist, in cases of hernia, without any appearance 
of hernial tumours, and without the bowels being 
obstructed. In these cases, most probably only 
a small portion of one side of the bowel is stran- 
gulated, the canal -not being thereby obstructed. 
A very interesting case of this kind occurred 
many years ago in a cook in my family, who 
had been subject to femoral hernia. She was 
removed to Guy’s hospital, where she remained 
for a very considerable period under the care of 
Sir A. Cooper and |Mr. Cattoway, who agreed 
with the author in considering the case to be one 
of partial peritonitis Ss the strangulation of a 
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small portion of one side of the sigmoid flexure of 
the colon. No tumour could be detected in the 
seat of the hernia. She ultimately recovered 
without an operation. Partial peritonitis, arising 
from internal strangulation, or even from the 
strangulation caused by the adhesions or bridles 
formed by an old partial. peritonitis or omentitis, 
or from the operation of hernia or other local 
causes, presents the same symptoms as have been 
already noticed, and usually pursues-a most un- 
favourable course, the inflammation extending with 
greater or less rapidity, with obstruction of the 
bowels and its consequences. 

12. c. Inflammation not infrequently com- 
mences in that portion of the peritoneum covering 
the appendix vermiformis and cecum — Peritonitis 
partiaria ceci —and is either more or less 
limited to it, or extended much farther. In most 
of these cases the disease arises, as I have shown 
in the article Cxcum, from inflammation of the 
appendix caused by the passage into it of hard 
substances, as the stones of fruit, gall-stones, &c. 
The symptoms are chiefly acute pain in the cecal 
region, with distension, great tenderness, fulness 
or swelling, tormina, costiveness, nausea, and 
occasionally vomiting, with »symptomatic fever. 
The inflammation may continue limited to this 
portion of the peritoneum and the more imme- 
diate vicinity, terminating either in suppuration 
or in gangrene of the appendix, or it may extend 
much further over the peritoneum, and ultimately 
become general. Several cases illustrative of 
these states and terminations of this form of par- 
tial peritonitis have come before me, and some of 
them are fully noticed in the article Cxcum. 

13. d. Inflammation of the peritoneum reflected 
over the abdominal muscles — Peritonitis superfi- 
ciaria— P. antica — P. externa — was first no- 
ticed by J. P. Franx, and afterwards by HitpEn- 
BRAND. ‘They considered that this variety might 
be distinguished from inflammation of the visceral 
peritoneum, They remark, that it is attended by 
extreme tenderness of the abdomen, particularly 
at the umbilical region; by an extension of the 
inflammatory action to the cellular tissue con- 
necting this membrane with the muscles; and 
often by the effusion of lymph into the sheaths of 
these muscles, causing extreme tension, hardness 
and swelling. This variety usually commences 
with rigors, chills, and irregular heats, preceded 
and attended by a fixed, acute and burning pain, 
remarkably increased by coughing, and by mo- 
tions of the trunk. There are marked heat of the 
abdomen ; swelling and hardness, particularly in 
the course of the recti muscles ; occasionally dis- 
tinct and circumscribed tumours ; intolerance of 
the touch of the bed-clothes, and of the slightest 
contractions of the abdominal muscles; and 
symptomatic inflammatory fever, with its usual 
attendants. The vomiting and obstinate costive- 
ness accompanying some other states of peritonitis 
are not usually remarkable in this. These symp- 
toms may, however, be present, and be attended 
by anxiety, nausea, and dyspnoea, as the inflamma- 
tion becomes more extended, and by singultus, 
laboured respiration, &c., when it mounts to the 
diaphragm, as it usually does in the most severe 
and unfavourable cases, 

14, e. If the inflammation be seated in the 
peritoneum covering the psoe and iliac muscles — 
Peritonitis psoitica — P, partiaria postica — many 
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of the symptoms already mentioned, with others 
which are proper to this seat, are complained of; 
Some of these occasionally resemble those attend- 
ing hepatitis. Pain is felt in the back, sometimes 
obtuse, more frequently very acute. It is often 
referred to either flank, or to some part above the 
bladder on one side. An obtuse pain, occasionally 
with numbness, passes through the groin to the 
thigh, which the patient cannot stretch out with. 
out an increase of suffering. The urinary fune- 


tions are not disturbed, and the bowels are not — 


obstructed. There is more or less tenderness on | 


pressure, according to the situation and severity 
of the inflammation. 

15. f. Dorsal Peritonitis and Mesenteritis — 
Peritonitis dorsualis— P. mesenterica — are the 
most obscure of the several varieties of peritonitis ; 
but it is very rare to observe inflammation of the 
peritoneum covering the dorsal and lumbar spine 
without the mesentery and intestines being moré 
or less implicated. When the disease originates 
in this situation, acute pain is felt along the spine, 


which is much increased upon extending or 


straightening the trunk, or upon drawing it up- 
wards or backwards, upon extending the limbs, 
and. upon firm pressure of the abdomen. The 
febrile symptoms are most severe, with marked 
affection of the stomach and bowels. (See art. 
Mrsentery — Inflammation of.) 

16, g. The omentum may be the principal seat’ 
of the inflammation — Peritonitis omentalis— 
Epiploitis — Epiploite, Fr. — but it is extremely 
difficult to distinguish this state of the disease 


from that which is more or less extended. Indeed 


general peritonitis commonly implicates the omen- 
tum; and this is more particularly the case in 
the asthenic and puerperal states of the disease, 
Or, if peritonitis commences in this situation, it 
rapidly extends in the way already indicated, to 
all the parts coming in contact with the inflamed 
omentum. J.P. Franx states that, in true epi. 
ploitis, the epiploon is generally greatly thick- 
ened, and that he has seen it in several instances 
upwards of an inch in thickness. Omentitis is 
usually attended by acute burning pain of the 
anterior part of the abdomen, above and below 
the umbilicus, but chiefly between the epigastrium 
and umbilicus, with extreme tenderness, a sense 
of tension, slight hardness, and marked swelling ; 
and by acute symptomatic fever; but, these 
symptoms are also present in most cases of gene- 
ral peritonitis, of which, however, omentitis is 
often a more or less considerable part. 

17. Omentitis may be associated with inflam- 
mation of one or more of the contiguous viscera, 
as of the liver, stomach, colon, or small intestines, 
and by the symptoms more. especially belonging 
to such complication. Indeed simple omentitis 
rarely occurs, unless in connection with some 
cases of hernia; it being usually associated with 
inflammation of contiguous portions of the peri- 
toneum. It should also be recollected, that the 
most severe cases only of omentitis present the 
acute symptoms just mentioned ; and that slighter 
or sub-acute cases sometimes occur, in which the 
Symptoms are milder, but more insidious and 
equivocal. I have even met with omentitis. in a 
chronic state, and nearly limited to the omentum, 
with the exception of some adhesions to con- 
tiguous parts of the peritoneum, covering portions 
of the bowels and abdominal parietes.. These 
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PERITONEUM — Acute InftamMMation or — Description. 


cases have been generally in females somewhat 
advanced in life, and chiefly in those who have 
been subject to umbilical hernia. The adhesions 
consequent upon omentitis and the extension of 
the inflammation to contiguous portions of the 
peritoneum, may become, even at a remote period 
after the recovery of the patient, the cause of 
internal strangulation of a portion of intestine. 
Many instances of this occurrence might be ad- 
duced if it were necessary, 

18. Omentitis, in a very acute form, often ex- 
tending to contiguous parts of the peritoneum, is 
frequently observed in the course, or as a conse- 
quence, of hernia ; and when the hernia consists 
of a portion of omentum and becomes strangu- 
lated, the inflammation thus induced often termi- 
nates in gangrene, which is either limited to a 
part of the omentum, or is extended to parts of 
the peritoneum and intestines. Omentitis may 
likewise, in either an acute or sub-acute state, 
terminate in suppuration. In this case the 
matter may find its way, by perforation, into the 
bowels, or externally through the parietes of the 
abdomen. J.P. Franx states, that he has met 
with instances of this kind, but they are very rare. 

19, B. Generar Pertroniris.—The more ge- 


-_neral states of peritonitis, occurring in a person of 


good constitution, or in a sthenic form, usually 
commence with rigors or chills, more or less 
severe and prolonged, with acute pain, soreness 
and tenderness in the abdomen, and aching in the 
back or limbs. The abdominal pain soon becomes 
the chief symptom ; and is sharp, burning, pun- 
gent, or cutting, and is attended by a sense of 
tension, or of heat and distressing distension. It 
is aggravated by pressure, by efforts to vomit, or 
to pass a stool, or to pass the urine, or even 
by the slightest movement in bed. ‘The patient 
cannot endure the weight of the bed-clothes, 
or of a fomentation. He lies on his back with 
his knees drawn upwards, thereby favouring re- 
laxation of the abdominal muscles, and removing 
a part of the pressure of the bed-clothes from the 
abdomen. In some cases the pain is less acute, 
or remits somewhat for a short time, and returns 
with much severity. In others it is felt chiefly 
on pressure, or upon any effort; and more 
acutely after intervals, or when flatus is pass- 
Ing through or distending portions of the in- 
testines. The pain is usually most severe about 
the umbilicus, or between this place and the 
hypogastrium ; but it continues most acute at the 
part where it commenced, even when it extends 
most rapidly over the abdomen, which is hot, 
distended, and flatulent. 
20. As the disease adyances and is extended, 
the pain is increased by respiration, which soon 
becomes short and superficial. There are also 
nausea, frequent retchings, and vomiting of the 
fluids taken, with mucous matters, and sometimes 
with bile, more or less thirst, and generally con- 
stipation. The tension of the abdomen is at first 
attended by a marked contraction of the abdomi- 
nal muscles, under the hand of the physician, 
owing to the increased sensibility being attended 
by augmented susceptibility, and disposition of 
the muscles to contract energetically, when the 
sensibility is excited. Subsequently, or after a 
day or two — seldom later, but often after a few 
hours only — the feeling of tension is attended by 
much distension, which varies in amount, and in 
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the rapidity of appearance, with the intensity, 
and the general diffusion of the inflammation. 
The circumstances proper to the patient, however, 
modify the distension considerably ; it is greatest 
in females of a relaxed habit of body, and soon 
after parturition ; and least in males, of a spare 
habit of body, with strong or rigid muscles. In 
this state or form of peritonitis the abdominal dis- 
tension is equal throughout ; any irregularity 
which may be felt arising chiefly from muscular 
contractions under the hand of the examiner. 

21. Percussion can hardly be endured; but at 
an early period, the clear sound which is emitted 
evinces that the distension is owing to the accu- 
mulation of flatus; but this sound becomes more 
dull as the disease advances, particularly in more 
depending parts of the abdomen, owing to the 
collection of serum, whilst it still continues clear, 
or even more so, around or above the umbilicus. 
The ear or stethoscope applied in different parts 
of the abdomen sometimes detects a rubbing or 
friction-sound similar to that often heard in peri- 
carditis or pleuritis; and this sound is caused by 
the motions of the opposite inflamed surfaces dur- 
ing respiration. 

22. The countenance is pale, expressive of 
anxiety and suffering, and the features are 
sharpened and sunk, The patient continues mo- 
tionless on his back, the least inclination to either 
side increasing his suffering; and he is afraid of 
quenching his thirst, lest vomiting should ensue 
and augment his distress. Respiration becomes 
more short, frequent, interrupted, and shallow, 
the action of the diaphragm increasing the pany 
The pulse is frequent, small, constricted, or hard. 
The skin is hot and dry ; the urine scanty, high- 
coloured, and often turbid. 

23. The course of general sthenic peritonitis is 
usually rapid, and characterised by a progressive 
ageravation of the symptoms; especially of the 
tenderness, tension, and swelling of the abdomen ; 
and of the sickness and vomitings. The pain and 
tenderness become more general, and diffused 
through the abdomen, extending to the back and 
loins ; the face paler and more sunk ; the anxiety 
and distress greater; and the pulse and respira- 
tion smaller and quicker. Having reached its 
acmé, the disease may continue for one, two, or 
three days, or even longer, nearly stationary, but 
with irregular exacerbations and _ remissions. 
Having, however, become general and thus far 
advanced, it most frequently is not the less fatal, 
even when prolonged, as it sometimes is, to seven 
or eight days. General peritonitis, however, often 
runs its course in a much shorter period —in 
three or four days, or even in less time; but this 
rapid termination occurs most frequently in the 
usthenic and puerperal states of the malady. 

24. II. Acure PERitoniTis presents certain 
VARIETIES OF. MODIFICATIONS requiring particular 
notice. The most remarkable of these occur in 
the puerperal states, — Puerperal Peritonitis, — 
but, as they present so many peculiarities, and are 
so often complicated with other affections con- 
nected with these states, I shall treat of the puer- 
peral forms of peritonitis in connection with those 
maladies with which they are so often associated, 
under the general head of Purrrrrat Dis- 
EASES, 

25. Some authors have noticed what they have 
denominated bilious and nervous forms of perito- 
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nitis; but these require merely a passing notice. 
The former.of these is merely peritonitis occurring 
in connection with an accumulation of bile in the 
biliary organs, and its discharge, chiefly by vomit- 
ing, during the course of the disease. . The latter 
is characterised by a more than usual, predomin- 
ance of nervous symptoms— of acute pain, of 
low delirium or of convulsions, of restlessness, 
and lastly of coma with subsultus of the tendons. 
It is obvious that these modifications are depend- 


ent upon previous disorder and temperament, and 


may appear in either the sthenic or asthenic forms 
of the malady. 

26. i, AsTHENIC GENERAL PERITONITIS — 
Erythematic or Erysipelatous peritonitis — most fre- 
quently occurs in the puerperal states, and will 
receive due attention in connection with these 
states.—a. But it sometimes occurs independently 
of these, in debilitated and broken-down constitu- 
tions; in cachectic habits; in connection with 
erysipelas, or with morbid states of the circulating 
fluids ; in the course of exanthematous, adynamic 
or other fevers; after spontaneous perforation of 
the stomach or intestines, or even of any portion 
of the peritoneum; and after the operation of 
paracentesis abdominis. Under these diverse cir- 
cumstances asthenic peritonitis presents varied 
phenomena, as respects both the local and the 
constitutional symptoms. Still it exhibits many, 
and these the most characteristic, that are com- 
mon to all circumstances ; and chiefly the appear 
ance of symptoms diagnostic of it after previous 
disorder, or during a state of ill health ; its often 
sudden accession and rapid progress, and frequently 
‘without previous or concomitant rigors or chills ; 
the greater softness, rapidity, smallness, and weak- 
ness of the pulse; the cachectic or even livid hue 
of the countenance and general surface, as when 
it occurs in the progress of fever ;- the almost 
sudden distension of the abdomen, and indication 
of serous effusion into the peritoneal cavity ; the 
more profound prostration ; and the rapid super- 
vention-of singultus, with frequent regurgitation 
of the contents of the stomach, coldness and damp- 
ness of the extremities, and other fatal symptoms. 

27. b. When the peritonitis results from spon- 
taneous perforation of any portion of the digestive 
canal (see DicrstivE Canat, § 42.), or from 
perforation of this membrane covering any of the 
abdominal viscera, by tubercular softening, dis- 
ease, or rupture of vessels, or other lesions affect- 
usually excited by the escape of fxcal, morbid, 
or other matters into the peritoneal cavity ; and 
although these matters may not extend much 
beyond the place through which they passed, yet 
they excite a spreading or asthenic inflammation, 
attended by a copious, turbid, serous, or sero+ 
albuminous effusion, the constitutional powers 
being incapable of forming coagulable lymph, 
or such as can agglutinate the opposing surfaces, 
and thereby limit the extension of the inflamma- 
tion or prevent the diffusion of the matters passed 
through the perforation over the peritoneum. In 
all these cases, the pain and tenderness are first 
referred to the seat of perforation, which is most 
frequently in or near the right iliac region; but 
they rapidly extend, and are followed by all the 
symptoms just mentioned, which always terminate 
fatally, sometimes within twenty-four hours, and 
seldom later than two or three days, 
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28. c. Peritonitis from paracentesis abdominis 
usually presents. similar characters, and pursues 
the same course as that just noticed. . It is one of 
the most frequent varieties of asthenic peritonitis, 
and is almost uniformly fatal. It is very closely 
allied in its symptoms and progress to that state 
of the disease which has. been denominated ery- 
sipelatous peritonitis by some: pathologists, from 
the connection sometimes subsisting between ery- 
sipelas and asthenic peritonitis. Indeed the con- 
nection is sometimes obvious, as when erysipélas 
attacks the parts punctured: in paracentesis, as it 
sometimes does, particularly when it is. prevalent 
in a hospital, or is epidemic in. the locality. In 
rare cases, also, asthenie: peritonitis occurs on the 


subsidence. of erysipelas from external parts of — 


the body. I have met with an instance of it con- 
sequent upon the disappearanceof erysipelas 
from one of the lower extremities ; and Dr. Azrr- 


cROMBIE mentions another. Inthese, the patients _ 


complained of acute pain through the abdomen, 
with tenderness on pressure, great anxiety, and 
restlessness ; death taking place within. thirty-six 
hours. On dissection, the appearances were nearly 
the same in both instances; the intestines were 
all distended by flatus; the peritoneal surface was 
of a dark red, passing to a dull leaden colour, and 
the cavity contained much turbid serum, some- 
what reddened, or of a'sanious hue. 

29. ii. Hemorrhagic peritonitis has been noticed 
by Brovssais and others;° but it is extremely 
rare. Itis not, however, to peritonitis consequent 
upon rupture of a blood-vessel, or of a viscus, as 
of the spleen or liver, that this term has .been 
applied ; but to asthenic peritonitis occurring in 
the hemorrhagic diathesis, and attended by an 
exudation of blood from the capillaries of the 
peritoneum, without rupture. I have never met 
with a case of this form of peritonitis; but Brovs- 
sars states that the symptoms are inflammatory at 
the commencement, and rapidly pass into those 
indicating great depression of the powers of life ; 
the pulse soon becoming rapid, small, and soft; 
and death quickly supervening, with convulsions, 
cold and damp extremities and surface, and 
the other symptoms attending the fatal sinking of 
the asthenic and other states of the malady. 
The effused blood remains fluid, is mixed with 
serum, and the peritoneum appears generally 
affected. ; 

30. ii. Latent peritonitis occurs sufficiently 
often to deserve notice at this place, although less 
frequently than is supposed by some writers. In- 
deed it is very rarely that the disease remains 
latent when it occurs primarily, and perhaps 
never, when it affects a robust or previous] 
healthy person. It is chiefly when peritonitis 
attacks persons who are exhausted, cachectic, or 
otherwise diseased ; or who are labouring under 
some other malady which attracts the chief atten- 
tion, or who are maniacally or otherwise insane, 
that the characteristic symptoms are either im- 
perfectly developed, or overlooked from their 
slight or mild form, and from the more prominent 
affection of a distant part. It is chiefly from the 
absence of pain, tenderness, and pyrexia, and 
from the insidious progress of the disease, that the 
nature of it'is unsuspected. ‘The appearance and 


expression of the features; an attentive examina-. 


tion of the abdomen by pressure, percussion, &e. ; 


| and the position of the ‘patient in bed, will gene- 
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yally disclose, without much doubt, the nature of 
the malady. 

31. iv. Tur Terminations of acute general pe~ 
ritonitis are much influenced by the predisposing 


‘and the exciting causes; by the state of the 


tient at the time of attack ; by the particular 
ee: the disease may assume ; and by the several 
circumstances and influences to which the patient 
has been or is subjected. —a. Resolution of the 
inflammatory action sometimes occurs, and chiefly 
when the disease is of the sthenic form, is of a 
mild character, or less intense than that de- 
scribed above (§ 19.) ; or, although equally severe 
with it, if the symptoms become ameliorated by 
treatment. A. diminution of pain, tension, and 
tenderness ; less frequent retchings ; an improved 
state of the pulse and of respiration, and a more 
natural expression of countenance, are favourable 
indications, especially if they are accompanied by 
perspiration, a more copious secretion of urine, 
and freer alvine evacuations. 

32. b. In many instances of resolution of 
sthenic peritonitis, evidence of adhesions having 
formed between parts of the contiguous surfaces, 
is furnished in the continued tenderness or pain, 
increased ‘by pressure, or accidental shocks, or 
quick motion, or by turning in bed, that is felt in 
one or even more parts of the abdomen ; although 
the patient may apparently have nearly, or even 
altogether recovered. That these symptoms result 
from adhesions has been proved by the subsequent 
history of some cases of this kind; these adhe- 
sions becoming the cause of internal strangulation 
of a portion of intestine, of partial peritonitis, and 
of the patient’s death. In other instances the 
inflammation, instead of being completely re- 
solved, is only abated, the symptoms gradually 
subsiding in severity, without recovery taking 
place. In these the acute passes into the chronic 
disease (§ 36.). 

' 33. c: Effusion of serum, or of sero-albumi- 
nous, or even of sero-sanguineous or sero-puriform 
matter, more rarely the latter, into the peritoneal 
cavity, is rather a consequence than termination 
of the disease. At an early stage the effusion is 
slight, but at an advanced period, and as the 

owers sink, it becomes more and more copious. 
The abdominal pain and tension then subside or 
altogether cease ; the abdomen being soft, re- 
Jaxed but tumid, and dull on percussion, except- 
ing at its most elevated part, where the sound 
emitted indicates flatulent distension of the intes- 
tines. Fluctuation is sometimes remarked, but 
occasionally it is obscure, or not evident, owing to 
the effusion being either. traversed by adhesions, 
or existing between the folds of the mesentery 
and convolutions of the intestines, or gravitating 
to the iliac and pelvic regions. 

34. d. Gangrene very rarely occurs in general 
peritonitis, even when it is most asthenic in its 
nature. It appears chiefly when the disease com- 
mences partially, as in the appendix of the ceeecum, 
or from strangulation or local injury. 
rence is indicated by sudden cessation of the pain 
and tension of the abdomen; by hiccup, and by 
coldness and clamminess of the extremities and 
general surface; by rapid, weak, small, thready, 
and intermittent pulse; and sunk, dark, and Hip- 
pocratic countenance. 


35. e. A fatal issue may be the consequence of 


effusion and its effect upon the system, in con- 


Its occur- | 
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nection with the extent of lesion, and; in rare 
cases, of incipient gangrene. But it most prob- 
ably chiefly results from the shock or influence 
produced upon the vitality of the frame, by the 
great extent of the inflammation and consequent 
lesions ; and this is especially the case when the 
disease is intense, and the peritoneal surface ex- 
tensively affected at its commencement, for in 
these cases the powers of life most rapidly sink, 
especially when the malady presents an asthenic 
character. Where effusion is not extensive, and 
consists chiefly of serum, or of a sero-albuminous 
fluid, it does not necessarily occasion death, the 
patient sometimes recovering; the fluid being 
absorbed and partial adhesions still remaining, 
or the disease passing into the chronic form, 

36, A fatal issue occurs chiefly when the more 
intense cases of the sthenic form of the disease 
have been neglected at their commencement, and 
the more unfavourable consequences of inflam- 
mation have supervened before the treatment has 
commenced. In these, this issue usually takes 
place at periods varying from two or three to 
eight or nine days. In the several varieties of 
asthenic peritonitis noticed above, this issue gene- 
rally occurs, unless in a few instances, where the 
disease is judiciously treated at its commencement, 
in from one to two or three days. This termina- 
tion is preceded and indicated by increased al- 
teration of the countenance ; by greater rapidity, 
weakness and smallness, or irregularity of the 
pulse ; by coldness and dampness of the ex- 
tremities ; and by more frequent vomitings, the 
contents of the stomach being rejected without 
retchings or effort, and by mere regurgitation. 
On the accession of these unfavourable symptoms, 
the state of the respiration and the occurrence of 
singultus indicate the extension of the disease to 
the diaphragmatic peritoneum. The patient is 
now sometimes restless or oppressed, and the 
breathing is laboured or thoracic; but he still 
lies on the back, and makes no effort to move, 
even when fluids are regurgitated from the 
stomach, these being thrown over his person and 
the bed-clothes. The matters thus ejected are 
fluid, with some mucus and green bile, He soon 
afterwards either sinks into a state of coma, quickly 
terminating in dissolution, or he is attacked by 
convulsive movements, with difficult or laboured 
respiration, spasms of the diaphragm, and as- 
phyxia; or he sinks with all the indications of 
vital exhaustion. 

37. III. Curontc Perrronitis.— This form of 
the disease was not duly recognised and investigated 
until the commencement of the present century, 
BicuAr was the first who distinctly and correctly 
noticed it, and Dr. Pempertron subsequently de- 
scribed one of its forms. Soon afterwards, Dr, 
Baron fully illustrated the tubercular variety of 
chronic peritonitis; and about the same time 
Broussais, Monrratcon, Gasc, and the Author, 
further investigated the disease. Although over- 
looked as an idiopathic and distinct malady, by 
writers of the seventeenth and eighteenth cen- 
turies, still cases illustrative of its nature are to 
be found in the works of many of them, as shown 
in a memoir published by me many years ago, 
containing the history of some cases of it which 
had occurred in my practice.. The writings of 
Cotumsus, Fantonius, FERNELIus, BALLonius, 
Tutrius, Lomivus, Bonetvus, Tissor, Horrmann, 
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Burserivs, and Morcaenr, at the places men- 
tioned in the Bibliography, furnish some interest- 
ing cases and remarks, illustrating the history of 
chronic peritonitis, and showing how frequently 
this malady was confounded with colic and me- 
senteric disease. 4 

38. i. The History of our pathological know- 
ledge of chronic peritonitis must nevertheless be 
considered as very limited. Although the medical 
writers of the two last centuries furnish no accu- 
rate description of this highly dangerous disease, 
yet their writings are not altogether deficient in 
proofs of a partial acquaintance with its nature ; 
but they failed in recognising the lesions found on 
dissection of fatal cases as the results of chronic 
inflammation. Corumsus (De Re Anatom., lib. xv.) 
describes ‘‘ Conglomerationem intestinorum, natam 
videlicet ex ultimis ilei partibus una complicatis, 
tumoremque in hypogastrio exhibentibus.” And 
Morcacni adduces several cases ( Epist. Anatom. 
Med, 39. sect.24—32.) in which he found the 
intestines agglutinated into one mass, and their 
Coats possessed of an almost cartilaginous firm- 
ness. One of these cases occurred after ascites, 
and sufficiently marks the acute nature of the 
dropsical affection. Tuxpius ( Observationes, lib. 
iv. p. 348.) mentions a similar instance in a fe- 
male who had been affected from an early age 
with ascites: upon dissection, the peritoneal cover- 
ings were every where thickened to such a degree 
as to equal that of the ring finger. 

39. Morcacnt, when adducing the cases just 
referred to, mentions others from preceding 
writers, which are, as well as those seen by him- 
self, illustrations of chronic peritonitis occurring 
without tubercular formations. He describes these 
cases as unfavourable results of prolonged or re-" 
peated attacks of colic and of ascites; and he 
describes others as forming varieties of abdominal 
tumours, owing to the thickening and induration 
of the peritoneal coat, and the agglutination of the 
Intestines to each other and to one or more of the 
other abdominal viscera. 

40, It is singular, however, that Morecacn1, 
with all his pathological knowledge, did not at- 
tribute the changes in the peritoneum which he 
has so fully and even frequently described, and 
with which he occupies nearly the whole of his 
thirty-ninth epistle, to infammation. He is very 
much puzzled to account for the changes, now 
universally ascribed to chronic inflammatory ac- 
tion, and enters upon a somewhat lengthy disqui- 
sition (sect. 31.) in explanation of it. He ascribes 
the pain to flatuleut distension of the bowels ; and 
the agglutination of the opposite surfaces to the 
pain and distension, which he considers to have 
caused an exudation of a glutinous matter from 
these surfaces. The thickened and indurated state 
of the peritoneum, often found in connection with 
more or less serous effusion, he imputes to the 
effect produced upon this membrane by its pro- 
Jonged maceration in an acrid or morbid serum. 
When adverting to the symptoms, he remarks, 
““ Pulsus humilis et debilis potius, et qui, si bene 
attendas, sibi obscure, dissimilis sit : abdomen 
autem tensum, et durum, et cum dolore quodam ; 
facies denique insoliti aliquid, sed in aliis aliud 
ostendens,” &c. : 

41. Horrmann, after describing the more acute 
affections of the intestinal tube which terminate 
either fatally or in health, in a very short time, 


scirrhous,” &c, 


denominates ‘‘ dolores chronici, vel colice diu- 
turne.” He describes them as continuing during 
many weeks, and even for the space of a twelye- 
month, with various intermissions and exacer- 


bations. On dissection, ‘‘ the intestines are found 
constricted, their coats thickened, callous, and 
(De Intestinorum Doloribus, 
sect. il, cap. v. p. 180.) 

42. Other instances could be also adduced, 
from Bonerus (sect. xxi. Observat. 3—8.), from 
Fantonius (Observationes, Epist. 4.), and from 
the Acta Academ. Nat. Cur. (tom. i. Observat. 87., 
et tom. vi. Observat. 124.), in all of which the 


intestines, omentum, and mesentery, were accreted 
into one mass. Burserivus mentions similar cases, 


which he considered as arising from an “ arthri« 
tica, rheumatica, herpetica, scorbutica, vel scabi- 
osa materies, retropulsa.” Speaking of these 
diseases, which he denominates “ intestinorum 
conglomerationes,” he remarks, “ Similem (con- 


glomerationem) vidi in muliere colica chronica 
Jamdiu afflicta, et demum marasmo confecta.” 


(CInstitutiones Medicine, vol.iv. p. 362, et seq.) 

43. Jopocus Lomrus furnishes some remarks 
which may be referred to this disease. ‘I find 
it observed,” he says, “ by some learned men, 
that the peritoneum, or at least those membranes 
which cover the abdomen and parts of the belly, 
are likewise afflicted with very grievous pains, 
These pains, although they in nowise belong to 
the colic, yet they are equally violent. And 
these, as they are very severe, so likewise are they 
very long, and yield to none of those remedies 
which are proper in the colic, whether medicines, 
fomentations, and clysters ; but generally succeed 
long fevers, and those kinds of bilious diseases 
which are not easily solved, and have been often 
observed to terminate, as it were critically, con- 
tinued fevers, as well as tertians and quartans, 
The mesentery may also be seized with an in- 
flammation ; at this time there is an inward weight, 
hut no manifest pain; a fever arises, but.this is 
moderate,” &e. (Observat. p. 316, et seq.) 

44. It is not, however, to the scanty details 
furnished by the earlier writers in modern me- 
dicine, that we are to attribute the progress 
made in our knowledge of the pathology of 
chronic peritonitis ; but to the researches of Br- 
cHAT, Pemberton, Baron, Broussais, Mont- 
FALCON, GxNpRIN, Gasc, ScouTterten, and 
Hopcxin, that we are chiefly indebted. . Up to 
the time of the earliest of those writers, this dis- 
ease was confounded, as I have now shown, with 
colic, mesenteric affections, or tumours of the 
omentum. And it is very probable that the va- 
rieties of colic, particularised by many of the 
older writers under the appellations arthritica, 
rheumatica, scorbutica, metastica, inflammatoria, 
symptomatica, diuturna, chronica, endemica, &c., 
were actually chronic inflammations of this mem- 
brane, the disease occurring in the manner indi« 
cated by those specific names. In addition to 
this catalogue of names, others from the same 
and different authors may be mentioned, as con- 
stituling varieties of colic, as colica herpetica, C. 
ex scabiosa materie retropulsa; C. ex perspi- 
ratione retenta, atque ad intestina translata; C. 
mesenterica, &c., which, most likely, were truly 
affections of a slow inflammatory nature, at- 
tacking this membrane, and either simple or 
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primary, or associated with tubercles. Frr- 
NELIVS appears to have been of this opinion ; he 
says,—‘* Ab acri vero erodentique humore, aut 
etiam ab inflammatione quisquis ortus fuerit, dolor 
colicus fixus etiam est, sed cum febricula, ar- 
dore, siti et vigiliis; irritatur esculentis potu- 
dentisque calidioribus, a quibus etiam sumpsit 
eriginem.” And again “ Alii insuper cruciatus 
quadam similitudine et vehementia colici nuncu- 
pantur, quibus tamen non in colo intestino sedes 
est; sed vel in peritoneum vel in membranis que 
abdomini ventrisque partibus obtenduntur. Hi 
sane gravissimi sunt, et admodum diuturni, ac 
neque clysteribus, neque medicamentis, neque. fo- 
mentis, neque iis remediis quibus qui vere sunt colici 
dolores, deliniri solet.” (Frernex. Pathol. hb. vi. 
cap. vi. p. 159.) Although Wrxu1s did not consider 
colic to be aninflammatory disease, he believed the 
part primarily affected by it to be the mesentery, 
*‘ which is highly sensible,” he adds, “and through 
which a morbific matter is conveyed, not by means 
of the arteries, but by the nerves, and its seat is not 
the proper coats of the intestines.” (Pathol. p.11. 
c.xv.) Many a case of chronic peritoneal in- 
flammation probably is, even in the present day, 
taken for colic, but more especially for diseased 
mesenteric glands ; the size of the abdomen, its 
irregular hardness, with the hectic, emaciated 
limbs and dry foul surface, being symptoms, which 
may readily be mistaken, if not carefully inquired 
into, for those of the latter affection. Indeed, dis- 
ease of the mesenteric glands may be induced by 
continued irritation, existing primarily in the 
serous membrane; and, in the tubercular form 
of chronic peritonitis, I have shown that tuber- 
cular disease of these glands is often also present. 
It may be also granted, that disease sometimes 
takes place in these glands, coetaneously with 
morbid action in either of the mucous or serous 
membranes, in consequence of, and depending 
upon, the nervous influence supplying the ca- 
pillary vessels distributed to those textures, and 
upon the state of the circulating fluids; chronic 
inflammation with tubercular productions re- 
sulting therefrom in scrofulous constitutions. 

45. Chronic peritonitis not unusually super- 
venes on continued exanthematous and remittent 
fevers. I have met with several instances of this 
connection. Tissor (in his dissertation De fe- 
bribus biliosis, p. 143.), mentions an affection fol- 
lowing fever which continued for many months. 
He gives the following characteristic symptoms: 
— “‘ Accessit diarrhoea sepe recurrens, tumet fre- 
quenter tympaniticé abdomen, et fere semper 
dolet, ita ut minimam vestium constrictionem 
fere nequeat; deletur prorsus appetitus; urget 
sepe sitis; parvus est somnus; urine pauce, 
turbidz.” This case evidently puzzled Tissor ; 
for he asks ‘‘ Quzenam causa morbi? He adds, 
“Tabes succedat, tympanitis, ascitis, icterus, 

“mors.” He makes no mention of any dissection. 

Chronic peritonitis may follow acute dysentery ; 
and even during the continuance of the chronic 
form of that disease, from an extension of the 
inflammatory action to the serous membrane. I 
have met with several instances of this occurrence 
in the course of practice; and they are often seen 
in climates where dysentery is endemic; and 
many cases are recorded by writers in the last 
century that illustrate this succession, 

46. Although chronic peritonitis sometimes 
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oceurs as a secondary affection, and is compli- 
cated in the manner just alluded to, it appears 
also as a primary disease. ‘This independence of 
inflammation of the peritoneum of disease of the 
contiguous. structures did not escape the pene- 
trating mind of Joun Hunter. ‘If the peri- 
toneum,” he says ‘which lines the cavity of the , 
abdomen, inflames, its inflammation does not affect 
the parietes of the abdomen ; or if the peritoneum 
covering any of the viscera is inflamed, it does 
not affect the viscera. Thus the peritoneum shall 
be universally inflamed, as in the puerperal fever, 
yet the parietes of the abdomen, and the proper 
coats of the intestines, shall not be affected. On 
the other hand, if the parietes of the abdomen, or 
the proper coats of the intestines are inflamed, the 
peritoneum shall not be affected.” (On the Blood 
and Inflammation, p. 244). Bricnar remarks— 
‘‘ L’affection d’un organe n’est point une con- 
séquence nécessaire de celle de sa membrane 
séreuse, et reciproquement, souvent l’organe 
s’affecte sans que la membrane devienne malade,” 
&e. (Anat. Générale, vol.i. p.551), And Sprencen 
observes—‘‘ Neque facile ad reliquas intesti- 
norum tunicas transit adfectus hujus externi vela- 
menti, unde peritonzi inflammationes szpius ob- 
servamus sine ulla inflammatione tunicarum mus- 
culosarum et nervearum.” (Institut. Physiol. t.i. 
p. 343.) 

47. il. Descrirtion.— Chronic peritonitis ap- 
pears in two distinct forms: 1st. It occurs primarily, 
and then generally gradually and insidiously, and 
most frequently in connection with tubercular form- 
ations; 2d. It appears consecutively, or succeeds 
to the acute form of the disease, or to inflammation 
of some viscus that has extended to the peritoneal 
covering. As in the acute form, so in this, the 
inflammation may be either partial or general. 
It is most frequently the former when it proceeds 
from local injury, or from inflammation of a sub- 
Jacent viscus; and it is often general when it is 
granular or tubercular, or is associated with serous 
or dropsical effusion : but the general, as well as 
the partial state of the malady, may be conse- 
quent upon some other disease, particularly dy- 
sentery, enteritis, hepatitis, inflammation of the 
uterus and its appendages, &c. Dr. Baron and 
M. Louis concluded that chronic peritonitis, oc- 
curring primarily, is always associated with tuber- 
cles. As early as 1821, I combated this opinion, 
and adduced two cases which were exceptions to 
the law which these pathologists believed to exist. 
More recently Dr. Hopcxin has stated that the 
form of peritonitis which is accompanied with 
copious effusion, occurs without any tubercles ; 
and the same may be said of other cases, in which 
the concrete product of inflammation had been 
more considerable. However, it must, be ad-_ 
mitted that chronic peritonitis appearing inde- 
pendently of mjury, of rheumatism, of visceral 
disease, or of cutaneous eruptions, is generally 
tubercular, and is observed chiefly in scrofelous 
constitutions ; and that when it is consecutive of 
these maladies, or appears from the suppression 
of external affections, it is rarely associated with 
tubercular formations, 

48. A. The symptoms vary at the commence- 
ment of chronic peritonitis, with the exact nature, 
seat, and associations of the disease. —a. When 
it is tubercular, it is always insidious, slow, and 
often latent, until it is considerably advanced ; 
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and soon after it is recognised, it often rapidly 
terminates fatally. At first there is often very 
little pain, and in some. cases none at all. In 
others, griping or colicky pains are occasionally 
felt, and frequently after long intervals. A. sense 
of broiling or burning heat is complained of 
,in the epigastric and umbilical regions, The 
bowels are irregular, more frequently relaxed 
than confined, the excretions being offensive, de- 
ficient in bile, and otherwise morbid. Nausea 1s 
is often complained of, but vomiting is not fre- 
quent unless at an advanced stage of the disease. 
The matters thrown up are fluid, with mucus and 
a little green bile, and are more or less acid. 
The urine is scanty, high-coloured, and deposits 
a reddish sediment. The tongue is usually red, 
glazed, and chapped; its surface being often 
slightly fissured and uneven. The surface of the 
body is foul, lurid, and dry, but perspires freely 
during the night. The pulse is quick, small, 
and weak. The body is always more or less 
emaciated ; the countenance and eyes are sunk ; 
and the extremities cold, attenuated, and slightly 
livid or dark. A livid or dark circle surrounds 
the eyes; and the face and whole body appear as 
if faded or blighted. ' 

49. The abdomen is always large or tumid, 
relatively to the rest of the body, particularly at 
an advanced period of the malady. If the peri- 
toneal’ cavity contains any fluid secretion, slight 
or obscure fluctuation will be detected, and there 
will be dulness on percussion, particularly in 
more depending situations. When pressing or 
kneading the abdomen, a doughy state is re- 
marked ; and the inclosed viscera and the abdo- 
minal parietes feel as if they constituted one mass. 
Tenderness is often not considerable; but it varies 
and is more remarkable in one part than in others, 
and the seat of it varies in different cases, and 
even in the same patient at different periods. The 
abdomen often presents irregularities, which are 
sometimes mistaken for enlarged mesenteric glands, 
These irregularities are generally owing to the 
development of larger tubercular masses, accret- 
ing the intestines, and occasionally by scybale in 
the cells of the colon. These masses of tuber- 
cular accretion are often more manifest on exami- 
nation, when a fluid effusion has been removed 
by absorption. 

50. Tubercular peritonitis is often insidious 
and slow in its early stages, and may thus be 
almost latent until shortly before death. In these 
cases, however, there have been generally an 
irregular state of the bowels, sometimes nausea, 
morbid evacuations, and more or less emaciation, 
But these have proceeded without creating alarm, 
as they were attended by little, or only oceasional 
pain. At last the emaciation, the blighted appear- 
ance of the system, and the relaxed state of the 
bowels, attract attention ; or acute symptoms are 
suddenly complained of, especially acute abdo- 
minal pain, increased disorder of the bowels, 
vomiting, and rapid sinking of the vital powers, 
As soon as these symptoms stpervene, the disease 
proceeds with variable rapidity to a fatal issue. 

51. In a few cases the abdomen seems more 
flat than usual; but is then always duller on 
percussion than natural. The surface of the belly 
is generally warm, dry, and of a livid or dark 
hue ; and in many instances it is traversed by 
large blue, or distended veins, indicating impeded 
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‘abdominal. circulation.. [In addition to the ine 


equalities just alluded to, the inguinal glands are 
generally enlarged, and painful on pressure. The 


diarrhoea, which was at first. slight, occasional, 


and interrupted at times, or even alternated with 
slight costiveness,- becomes ‘more continued, and 


less under the control of treatment, for it then, as. 


will appear in the sequel, is the result of ulcera- 
tion. The stools are always unnatural, and con- 
tain undigested matters... Life is soon afterwards 
terminated by gradual exhaustion of its powers. 

52..b. When chronic peritonitis is consecutive 
of the acute state, or when it appears from the 
metastasis of disease, or after visceral inflamma- 
tions, or after suppressed eruptions, or when it is 
non-tubercular, although primary, it usually pre- 
sents somewhat different phenomena. In these 
circumstances, the abdomen is the seat of a deep- 
seated but not very acute pain, which often 
intermits, and is either increased, or not much 
complained of unless upon pressure, or when the 
abdominal muscles are contracted, or when the 
trunk experiences a shock, as when taking a false 
step. Nausea and even vomiting are occasionally 
experienced, and digestion is always difficult, 
food oppressing the stomach, and producing pains 
in the abdomen as it passes through the intestines, 
In some cases, these ‘pains ‘are felt in a particular 
part, in others their seats vary. Constipation is 
often present at an early stage ; it is subsequently 
alternated with diarrhoea ; but, at an advanced 
stage, the bowels are much relaxed, and the stools 
morbid, sometimes containing undigested sub- 
stances. Emaciation is considerable, and always 
greater as the disease advances. The countenance 
is sunk, anxious, pale, and sallow. The skin is 
dry, and unhealthy in appearance ; the respiration 
is laboured, short, or quick; and the pulse is 
frequent, particularly towards evening and night. 
When the chronic disease follows the acute, the 
severe symptoms of the latter gradually subside 
and lapse into those attending the former, vary- 
ing, however, with the exciting causes, and the 
circumstances developing the primary attack. 

53. The state of the abdomen varies with the 
presence or absence of fluid effusion in the peri- 
toneal cavity. When fluid is present, the abdomen 
is enlarged, often so as to contrast remarkably 
with the emaciated limbs; and it is tense, dis- 
tended, dull on percussion, unless at the more 
elevated parts. Fluctuation is seldom very mani- 
fest, more frequently it is obscure. Occasionally 
cedema of the lower extremities, and of the more 
depending parts of the abdominal parietes, is 
remarked. When there is no fluid in the cavity, 
the abdomen often appears diminished rather than 
increased in size. In some it is quite flat; in 
others it presents a slight or an irregular swelling 
about the umbilicus, owing to the agglutination 
of the small intestines, It is generally somewhat _ 
dull on percussion ; but not more so in the more 
depending situations. On careful palpation of 
the abdomen, the experienced examiner will 
readily feel that the suppleness of health is want- 
ing, and is replaced by an internal resistance or 
tension, indicating the adhesion of internal parts, 
whilst the integuments are loose, and move 
readily over the more tense parts underneath. 

54. c, Chronic peritonitis may be partial or 
general, ‘The former occurs chiefly after inflam- 
mation of some abdominal viscus, that has ex- 
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tended to the peritoneal surface... In this case, 
the lymph thrown out upon. that’ portion of this 
surface excites inflammation in a part opposite to, 
or coming in contact, with that first affected ; and 
thus adhesions, or thickening of the opposite parts, 
or both, may be produced, and the disease pro- 
ceed no further; the patient dying at some subse- 
quent period of some complication of this state. of 
partial peritonitis, or of some disease developed 
at a more or less remote period. 

55. Partial chronic peritonitis is sometimes 
observed after enteritis, after inflammation of the 
colon and dysentery, after chronic ulceration and 
perforation of the stomach or intestines, after he- 
patitis, and afterinflammations.of the urinary and 
sexual.organs.. When these maladies induce peri- 
tonitis in persons not remarkably debilitated, or 
otherwise of good constitutions and habits of body, 
the disease may not only proceed no further, but 
it may’be so limited, or so latent, as not, to give 
rise to distinctive phenomena indicating its exist- 
‘ence; although slight uneasiness and pains, in- 
creased on sudden motions, jerks, or ruscular 
‘actions affecting the abdominal viscera, or on 
pressure in certain directions, are often present. 
~ 56. When, however, peritonitis supervenes 
upon any of the above maladies affecting scro- 
fulous, cachectic, or. broken-down constitutions ; 
or in persons whose excreting organs are torpid 
or diseased, and whose circulating fluids are con- 
‘taminated or insufficiently depurated, it usually 
spreads more or less, and becomes even general ; 
and, in these cases, is attended by more or less 
of fluid effusion, unless in children, young persons, 
and the scrofulous diathesis, where it is more fre- 
quently accompanied with tubercular formations. 

57. d. The terminations or consequences of chro- 
‘nic peritonitis are those organic lesions which will 
‘be particularly described in the sequel, and which, 
although most extensive, cannot be individually 
distinguished by symptoms, as they are variously 
associated or grouped in most cases ; and when 
either far advanced in their separate states, or 
associated, give rise to nearly the same phenomena, 
which are those characterising the advanced stage 
of the malady. : 

58. IV. Perrronitis 1n Curtpren.— Perito- 
nitis may occur even in the fetus, and hence may 
be intra-uterine, and even congenital ; but it much 
more frequently appears after birth, particularly 
between the second and eleventh years of age, 
and is one of the most important diseases of child- 
hood. It may be either acwte, sub-acute, or 
chronic ; and it may be simple and primary, tuber- 
cular and consecutive or complicated. It may also 
be partial and general: — in other words, in 
either its acute or chronic states, it may be par- 
tial or general, and each of these may be primary 
and simple, or consecutive and complicated ; 
and, further, any of these states may exist either 
with or without tubercular formations, although 
the chronic form is comparatively rarely seen un- 

“associated with tubercles. Moreover, instances 
have occurred of simple or non-tuberculated peri- 
tonitis having been developed ‘in the course of 
tubercular disease in other organs, as when simple 
acute peritonitis proceeds from perforation of the | 
intestines or stomach, occurring in the course of | 
tubercular consumption, or of intestinal diseases, 
associated with tubercles in various organs. = 
~ §9.'A, Acute and sub-acute peritonitis is more 


: frequently a consecutive than a: primary disease in 
children. It rarely occurs primarily and simply 
| in the previously healthy : but most frequently in 
| the .course -of, or during. convalescence. from, 
fevers, particularly eruptive fevers; and espe- 
cially of, those cases which have presented pre- 
dominant’ disorder of the abdominal organs or 
diarrhoea. It may even occur in the advanced 
progress of the chronic form, and prove fatal in a 
short:time. . 

60. a. Pain is generally the earliest symptom; 
and is often at first local or limited; but it soon 
extends over the abdomen, is increased by pres- 
sure and motion, and continues to the termination 
of the malady. »' Vomitings, which are frequent in 
the peritonitis of adults, are much less so in that 
of children, and often do not occur until an 
advanced period. ‘The bowels are seldom much 
confined, particularly as the disease advances. 
They are more generally relaxed, and the stools 
become more frequent and morbid as a fatal issue 
is approached. Respiration is accelerated, but 
short and shallow, The tongue is generally moist, 
and covered by a whitish or yellowish coating. 
The appetite is lost, and there is always great 
thirst. The countenance is expressive of pain, 
anxiety, and distress. It is pale, collapsed, or 
sunk. Nervous symptoms are rarely observed, 
unless in very young children, and in these con- 
vulsions are the chief form they assume, . The 
position of the patient is always on the back, with 
the knees drawn up. 

61. b. The abdomen becomes tumified very soon 
after pain is first felt, is always tense, and then 
sonorous throughout upon percussion. When 
the peritonitis is partial, the swelling and tension 
are often confined to the situation affected; and 
this partial state of the disease is most frequently 
observed in the right flank, or in or near to the 
right iliac region. As the disease advances, the 
abdomen, particularly in the situation of any 
manifest tumours, becomes more dull than na- 
tural on percussion; but the tenderness often 
prevents this mode of examination from being 
practised, When the disease is general, flatulent 
distension increases and is more manifest. Fluid 
effusion is seldom clearly evinced by fluctuation. 
The surface of the abdomen is usually warmer 
than natural. 

62. c. There is always more or less symptomatic 
fever, which is seldom ushered in by distinct 
rigors. "The pulse is very quick, and commonly 
the quicker, smaller, and weaker, the more in- 
tense and the more general the disease. The 
urine is scanty and high-coloured, and voided 
frequently ; the skin is hot, dry, harsh, and of a 
dull unhealthy appearance. mat star 
.-63. d. The duration of acute peritonitis varies 
from twenty-four hours to thirty-eight or forty 
days. When the disease proceeds from perfora- 
tion of any part of the digestive canal, its duration 
is usually the shortest, as in adults, When it 
continues longer than thirteen or fourteen days, 
it is either partial, or presents a less severe or 
sub-acute character. When peritonitis termi- 
nates in resolution, the general or “constitutional 
symptoms are ameliorated ; the pain subsides or 
altogether ceases, and the abdomen graduall 
resumes its natural condition. The bowels be- 
come more regular, and the pulse slower and 
fuller, If much fluid effusion have attended 
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the inflammation, the abdomen is longer in re- 
suming its former state. If the disease continue 
to advance to a fatal issue, the swelling and 
tension of the abdomen increase ; the countenance 
becomes more sunk ; the bowels more relaxed ; 
the pain more severe and more general, and the 
pulse more rapid, smaller, and at last inappre- 
ciable. 

64. e. Acute peritonitis is rarely associated with 
tubercles in children ; but the chronic form is very 
often thus complicated. It sometimes, however, 
supervenes in the course of tubercular formations 
in other or even distant organs, especially of ul- 
ceration of the intestines, in connection with 
tubercular disease of the mesenteric glands, and 
of tubercular consumption; and it occasionally 
appears in the progress of the chronic disease, 
either simple or tubercular. In this latter case, 
acute symptoms are suddenly developed ; the 
abdominal pains become more severe; the fever, 
the distension, and the heat of the abdomen are 
augmented ; the pulse is more rapid, and smaller ; 
and the countenance is more anxious and sunk. 
The disorder of the bowels increases, and, with 
the progress of the organic lesions, soon terminates 
life. 

65. B. Chronic peritonitis in children is gene- 
rally associated with tubercular formations, and 
is often then more or less general. It may, how- 
ever, occur without this association, especially 
when it is partial, and consecutive of inflammation 
of one or more of the abdominal viscera. It may 
also follow the acute form of the disease, either 
from the natural decline in the severity of the 
attack, or from the treatment resorted to. 

66. a. Simple or non-tuberculated chronic peri- 
tonitis can rarely be distinguished from the tuber- 
cular during life, unless the history and circum- 
stances of the case be duly considered. When 
it seems to follow inflammation of some viscus, 
or the acute disease, in children of a previously 
healthy frame, and free from constitutional vice, 
then it may be presumed to exist independently 
of tubercles. As respects the symptoms, there 
appears hardly any difference between this variety 
and the tubercular, about to be noticed. In the 
former, however, distinct tumour, or inequalities 
in the abdomen, are more rarely or never ob- 
served; and there is often less dulness on per- 
cussion. In other respects, the phenomena and 
progress of both varieties are the same. 

67. b. Chronic tubercular peritonitis ‘in chil. 
dren is generally attended by pain from the com- 
mencement, often before the abdomen presents 
any swelling, although often also contempo- 
raneously with swelling and tension. The pain 
is in some cases local, in others general, or er- 
ratic, but it is not when local or fixed always 
an indication of the chief seat of tubercular pro- 
ductions. The tongue is moist, white, or coated 
with a yellowish matter at its base; less fre- 
quently red and glossy. The appetite is fre- 
quently but little, or even not at all impaired ; it 
is more generally irregular and capricious, It is 
sometimes not materially diminished throughout. 
Thirst is generally felt, and it increases with the 
progress and severity of the symptoms and asso- 
ciated affections. . Vomitings rarely occur in this 
state of peritonitis, although they are not infre- 
quent in the acute. Diarrhea is commonly ob- 
served, and it increases as the disease advances, 
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especially when ulceration of the intestines is 
present, and this is rarely wanting in the last 
stage. 

68. The abdomen presents.the most characters 
istic appearances. At an early period, its form 
presents little or no change beyond being somes 
what more full and sonorous on percussion. As 
the disease advances, but at no definite period, 
the belly becomes distended, and is either sono- 
rous throughout, or is dull in some parts and 
sonorous in others. When the dulness is found 
always in the same situation, and is attended by 
some hardness or doughiness, suspicion of the 
existence of the disease is generally well founded, 
In some cases an obscure fluctuation is felt in the 
more dull parts of the abdomen, owing to a par- 
tial fluid effusion attending the tubercular lesion 
of the peritoneum. With increased distension 
and tympanitic sound there is often more or less - 
tension; which is sometimes greater in one side 
or part than in another; and when it is great, 
the part is elastic rather than hard. As the 
disease advances, particularly in older children, 
the abdomen presents many of the changes 
already noticed. When the tension is very 
great, the surface becomes smooth and shining, 
and afterwards harsh or scurfy, owing to de- 
squamation of the cuticle. The veins in the 
surface of the belly are then eften large and dis- 
tended. 

69. c. The progress and duration of this form of 
peritonitis vary remarkably in different cases. 
The disease is often far advanced before it excites 
alarm ; and is mistaken for simple disordered 
function of the bowels, and the pains for those of 
colic. The flatulent state of the digestive organs 
generally attending, as well as preceding, the 
complaint, is frequently considered as the source 
of all the disorder until serious organic lesions are 
developed ; and then emaciation, febrile exacerba- 
tions, diarrhea, partial or general night-perspira- 
tions, and the symptoms just mentioned, disclose 
the nature of the malady. The duration of the 
disease can rarely be precisely determined, as the 
@xact period of its commencement cannot often 
be ascertained. The patient has been frequently 
out of health for a considerable period before the 
symptoms were fully evolved; and it is most 
probable that the tubercular formations connected 
with the peritoneum commenced about the period 
of the earliest indication of impaired health. The 
continuance therefore of the malady may, accord- 
ing to my experience, vary from two or three to 
eight or nine months. Instances of a shorter or 
even longer duration may occur, but they can be 
very rare. 

70. d. The termination of this form of peritonitis 
is always fatal. But this issué is not owing to the 
extent of the tubercular disease solely, but partly 
also to associated disease in other organs, to 
tubercular formations in other viscera, particu- 
larly in the lungs, in other serous membranes, in 
the mesenteric glands; to ulceration of the in- 
testines, &c. 

71, V. Comptications or Perrronitis. — 
The several forms of peritonitis may be variously 
complicated. Peritonitis in the puerperal state, 
as will be shown in the article on PurrPERAL 
Diseases, is most frequently complicated with dis- 
ease in other organs and parts ; but those states of 
peritonitis already considered are often also compli- 
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cated, although not so frequently and so extensively 
as those occurring after parturition, ‘he symptom- 
atic fever attending peritonitis can hardly be viewed 
as a complication, as it depends upon the pre- 
vious health of the patient, the state of nervous or 
vital power, and the condition of the circulating 
fluids —depression of power and contamination 
or imperfect depuration of these fluids giving rise 
to an adynamic state of fever, and favouring the 
extension of the malady and fluid effusion. The 
complications of peritonitis are of two kinds : — 
Ist, those in which the peritonitis is a conse- 
quence of the disease with which it is associated ; 
—and 2d, those which consist of extensions of 
the peritonitic malady. The former are the most 
numerous, frequent, and important, 

72. A. When peritonitis supervenes on other 
visceral disease, and is thereby associated with 
it, the inflammation may be limited to a portion 
of the peritoneum, or extended more or less gene- 
rally ; the limitation or extension depending upon 
the states of vital power, and of the circulating 
fluids, as already specified (§ 4.). 

73. a, The complication of hepatitis with peri- 
tonitis is generally with the partial form of the 
Jatter, the former being the primary malady. 
In this association, as will appear by referring to 
Liver —Inflammation of, the diaphragmatic, or 
the parietal peritoneum, or other contiguous 

ortions, may be affected; and recovery from it 
is frequent, adhesions between the opposite sur- 
faces only remaining, and these ultimately be- 
come more cellular and less extensive, The 
association of splenitis with partial peritonitis, in 
a slight and chronic form, giving rise to adhesions, 
&c., is not infrequent, especially in marshy situa- 
tions. 

74. b, The complication of gastritis with peri- 
tonitis is much less common than that of hepatitis, 
but, like it, is much more frequent in warm than 
in temperate climates. It is, however, a much 
more severe ,and dangerous malady. The symp- 
toms are violent ; the vomiting is almost constant ; 
the vital depression extreme ; and the progress to 
a fatal issue generally rapid. In the few cases of 
this complication that I have observed in this 
country, the peritonitis has been partial. 

75. c. The association of peritonitis with en- 
teritis, or with inflammations of the c@cum or 
colon, is not infrequent, particularly in warm 
climates ; and, in persons who have migrated 
from Europe, it is more commonly observed than 
in natives. In all such cases the disease generally 
commences in the mucous surface of some portion 
of the intestinal canal, and extends through the 
other tunics to the peritoneal coat, agglutinating 
the opposite surfaces of the bowels with each 
other, or with those of other organs or parts. In 
cases of inflammation of either the small intes- 
tines, the cecum, or colon, the resulting peritonitis 
is most frequently partial, the disease sometimes 
terminating rapidly in gangrene, especially when 
the appendix ceci is affected, or when strangula- 
tion exists. When, however, there is perforation 
of a portion of bowel, or when this complication 
occurs in the course of exanthematous or con- 
tinued fevers, or of dysentery, the disease of the 
peritoneum is more or less general, and is rapidly 
fatal, as described above (§ 27. et seq.). 

76. d. The association of peritonitis with dis- 
eases of the sexual and urinary organs, or with 
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inflammation of any of these organs after sur- 


gical operations, often occurs, particularly in per- 
sons of a bad state of health or constitution. The 
peritoneal inflammation may be partial or general, 
sthenic or asthenic ; but, when general, it is 
usually also asthenic; and it may be associated 
either with hysteritis, cystitis, nephritis, or with 
inflammation of the ovaria or fallopian tubes, or 
with any two or more of them. These complica- 
tions are almost always present in puerperal peri- 
tonitis, and are also sometimes observed in other 
circumstances, Partial peritonitis not infrequently 
follows inflammatory and organic diseases of the 
uterus and ovaria ; and when thus associated, or 
when complicated with inflammation of either the 
sexual or urinary organs, sometimes terminates 
favourably, adhesions of contiguous surfaces, how- 
ever, generally remaining in these, whilst serous 
effusions take place in the more’ unfavourable 
cases. 

77. B. Complications seldom arise from the 
extension of peritonitis to the organs which the 
peritoneum invests; for when the peritonitis is 
general and acute, death commonly takes place 
before inflammation in a distinct form, or other 
organic change, is developed, in any of these 
organs; and when the peritonitis is partial or 
chronic, the affection of contiguous or inclosed 
viscera is more functional than structural. In 
children, however, and even in adults, both par- 
tial and chronic peritonitis may be associated 
with mesenteric disease, or with tubercles in the 
mesenteric glands and in the lungs. In these 
cases, also, there may be a further complication 
with ulceration of the intestines; the ulceration 
sometimes perforating the coats of contiguous 
convolutions of intestines, and forming fistulous 
communications between them. It is doubtful, 
however, whether the peritoneal inflammation or 
the tubercular formation be primary ; it is even 
not improbable that the former is the consequence 
of the Jatter in some instances, although the exist- 
ence of tubercles in the false membranes, or 
within the peritoneum, shows that the inflamma- 
tion has preceded the tubercular productions. In 
many cases of chronic tubercular peritonitis, the 
ulcerations and other lesions of the intestines are 
manifestly consequences of the peritonitis, whilst 
in others the ulceration seems to be primary, or 
the sequence of organic lesion cannot be readily 
established. 

78. a, When peritonitis commences about the 
liver and extends to the diaphragmatic perito- 
neum, the pleura of the same side not infrequent] 
also becomes inflamed, partial peritonitis thus 
becoming complicated with pleuritis, and ulti- 
mately even with pleuro-pneumonia, I have met 
with several instances of these complications in 
the course of my practice, and in most of them 
complete recovery has taken place. The asso- 
ciation of general peritonitis with pleuritis of one 
or even of both sides, is frequent in puerperal 
peritonitis, particularly as occurring in lying-in 
hospitals, especially if the disease be not arrested 
at an early stage. (See Purrprrat Diseases.) 

79, b. Tubercular peritonitis in children is 
sometimes complicated with tubercles in the mem- 
branes of the brain, with softening of the central 
parts of the brain, and with serous effusion into 
the ventricles, or acute hydrocephalus. In these 
cases, of which I have seen several, the lesions of 
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the peritoneum and of the brain and its mem- 
branes, were consequences of inflammation in 
connection with tubercular productions, in scro- 
fulous constitutions. 

80. VI. Apprarances on Dissection. —1. 
Arrer Acute Perrronitis. —The changes pro- 
duced by acute inflammation of the peritoneum vary 
with the severity or activity of the disease ; with the 
habit of body and constitution of the patient; and 
with the predisposing and exciting causes; they 
differ most essentially according as the disease 
presents sthenic or asthenic characters (§§ 8. 26.), 
as it occurs primarily or consecutively, and as it 
has. been preceded by, or is associated with, de- 
pression of vital power, or contamination of the 
circulating fluids. I shall therefore describe, Ist, 
those changes which are observed in'the more 
sthenic forms of the malady —or those affecting 
persons whose vital powers are not exhausted, and 
whose circulating fluids are uncontaminated ; and 
2d, those alterations observed in asthenic states of 
the disease ; reserving, however, a more detailed 
account of these latter, until they come under 
consideration in the article on PurrPErat Dis- 
EASES. 

81. A. After acute sthenic peritonitis—a. The 
earliest change in acute peritonitis is a loss of the po- 
lish of the free surface of the membrane, which as- 
sumes a dull, opaque, and occasionally a dry-like 
appearance. Red vessels are seen, either grouped 
in spots, forming a number of puncta, or in streaks. 
The surface, appearing dull or even dry, is upon a 
closer examination found to be covered by a most 
delicate, unctuous, and slightly viscid exudation. 
The dense cellular tissue connecting the perito- 
neum to the parts underneath, or at least the 
attached part of the membrane, is the situation in 
which the increased vascularity seems to com- 
mence. Even at this stage, the former is some- 
what infiltrated with an albuminous serum, giving 
the subserous tissue a thickened aspect, in which 
the membrane itself appears to participate. The 
peritoneum may be detached from the parts it 
covers with greater facility than in the healthy 
state, owing to diminished cohesion, and infiltra- 
tion of the inflamed subserous tissue. As yet the 
minute capillaries, forming puncta, or streaks, or 
assuming a reticulated appearance, interspersed 
with red points or spots, consist of the colourless 
vessels of the membrane enlarged so as to admit 
the red globules; but, as the disease advances, 
the vessels appear more and more superficially, 
The small spots become more extended, approach 
each other, and at last coalesce, so as to form 
patches of yarious dimensions. The membrane 
itself is not, as yet, materially thickened, beyond 
the slight degree just noticed, produced chiefly by 
the change in the subjacent cellular tissue and its 
adhering surface. The redness now becomes 
more intense, deep, and extended. This may be 
considered as the first stage of the changes caused 
by acute inflammation, and is attended by intense 
pain, tenderness on pressure of adjoining parts, a 
quick hard pulse, and symptomatic fever. It 
seldom exceeds three days, and sometimes does 
not endure twenty-four hours until further lesions 
supervene. 

82. b. The most remarkable of these lesions is 
the exudation of lymph on the inner or unattached 
surface of the membrane, 
fluid state, and at first is an increased exudation 
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of the viscid matter already noticed as giving a 
dull and an opaque appearance to the membrane, 
This exudation becomes more copious, especially. 
as the surface is more crowded by capillaries ins 
jected with red blood. It is generally of a straws 
colour, homogeneous, gelatinous, semitransparent 
and coagulable, gluing together as it were, in a 
slight degree, those free surfaces of the inflamed 
membrane which come in contact. Sometimes thé 
reddened colour of the surface is heightened by the 
exudation being red and sanguineous, and adhering 
closely to it, giving it a villous appearance. Some- 
times the exudation is of whitish or whitish-grey 
colour. With the exudation of lymph, the red- 
ness becomes more extended; in’some it is nearly 
limited to the. parts covered by, and to those 
slightly adherent to the opposite ‘surface through 
the medium of, this exudation. In other cases the 
redness extends, in a somewhat less degree, in 
bands or stripes, along the surfaces between the 
parts covered by this exudation; these interme- 
diate surfaces being either nearly dry or appa- 
rently so, and as yet not advanced to the stage of 
effusion. As the exudation proceeds in the more 
acute cases, it becomes more abundant, and varies 
in quantity and density, according to the activity 


and duration of the disease,.and constitutional — 


energy of the patient. It constitutes the coagu- 
lable lymph of Hunver and other British patho- 
logists, and the albuminous exudation of Conti- 
nental authors, from the large proportion of 
albumen which enters into its composition. 

83. When this substance is minutely examined 
about the fifth or sixth day of the disease, or about 
the third from the commencement of its formation, 
it is generally of a pulpy: consistence, partially 
translucent, of a straw yellow or greyish colour, 
and, when torn asunder, presents a cellular or 
cellulo-filamentous structure in its denser parts, 
from which more or less serous fluid escapes, 
Seperated from the membrane on which it has 
been formed, its adherent surface is; réugh, irre- 
gular, minutely honey-combed, and marked b 
more or less numerous minute dots of blood, 
arising from the disruption of the recently formed 
capillaries passing from the inflamed serous sur- 
face into the new product. Here we have the 
most complete example of the formative process 
being one of the characters of inflammation oc- 
curring in persons of a previously healthy state of 
system. 

84. c. This exudation, which is fluid when first 
poured out, and has rapidly assumed the state now 
described, experiences further changes during the 
continuance of life. These, however, vary with 
the different states of the disease and circum- 
stances of the case. One of the most constant, is 
the agglutination of the opposing surfaces of the 
inflamed membrane. To occasion this, it is not. 
necessary that both the opposing surfaces shall 
have been previouly inflamed; for, the lymph 
effused from the primarily inflamed surface, com- 
ing in contact with a circumscribed portion of the 
opposite surface, irritates and inflames it only 
and thus increases the quantity of the effused 
lymph, which becomes a connecting medium be- 
tween the inflamed surfaces; capillaries, carrying 
red blood, passing from both surfaces into the 
effused lymph, so as to change and organise the 
substance still further. In cases of this kind, the 
portions of the peritoneum intermediate between 
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the parts, whose accretion has been thus effected, 
have frequently presented little or no appearance 
of inflammation ; or have been moistened only 
by a small quantity of a sero-albuminous fluid, or 
have contained a larger quantity of a similar 
effusion. 

. 85. d. The connection or adhesion thus formed 
between the opposite points or surfaces of the pe- 
Titoneum, varies much in its characters with the 
period which has elapsed since the effusion of the 
lymph which produced it, and with the surfaces 
which it exists between. At first the exudation 
is fluid; but it soon coagulates into a gelatinous, 
pulpy substance, of various density, exhibiting a 
weak cellulo-filamentous. structure, enclosing in 
its meshes the serous parts of it, and easily sepa- 
rated from the surfaces it either covers or con- 
nects. After a time its cellulo-filamentous struc- 
ture becomes more firm, and is ‘penetrated by 
minute capillary vessels, shooting into it from the 
inflamed membrane, to which it is now more 
strongly attached by means of the vessels passing 
into it. ‘The process of organisation of the plasma 
or effused lymph has now commenced; and it 
proceeds more or less rapidly. The vessels pene- 
trating the newly-formed substance are now more 
humerous, so as to admit of injection in fatal 
cases ; its cellulo-filamentous structure becomes 
firmer, more opaque, and somewhat whiter ; it is 
firmly attached to the serous surfaces, which it 
connects more or less closely, and the serous por- 
tions of the exuded lymph contained between the 
meshes or cellules of the cellulo-filamentous struc- 
ture, are absorbed. This substance is now nearly 
altogether albuminous; and, as the inflammation 
which produced it declines, the vessels penetra- 
ting it contract, so as ultimately to convey only 
the colourless portion of the blood. This con- 
traction of the vessels, after the decline of the 
inflammation which formed them, is also accom- 
panied by a great reduction of the bulk of the 
newly-formed substance ; if not to its entire re- 
moval, especially when the inflammation. and the 
albuminous exudation are limited, recovery from 
the attack taking place. . 

86. e. In less acute, or rather sub-acute or par- 
tial forms of peritonitis, or when the more acute 
symptoms have been subdued, and where in- 
flammation has existed from fifteen to thirty-five 
days or even longer, before producing death, the 
albuminous exudation forms false membranes of 
a greyish, whitish, or even reddish colour, esta- 
blishing adhesions between contiguous parts, and 
varying in thickness from half a line to three 
lines, generally in proportion to the duration of 
the disease. When detached from the serous 
surfaces which produced them, and to which they 
adhere firmly, these surfaces are found much 
inflamed, and sometimes dotted with minute 
specks of blood, owing to the rupture of the con- 
Necting capillaries. The false membrane itself 
is here found firm and elastic, and not pulpy and 
friable, as in the most acute cases, or in those 
which have more rapidly terminated in death, 
Tn these cases, little or no effused fluid is observed, 
that which may have been poured out with the 
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give rise to false membranes, membranous adhesions, 
cellular adhesions, or cellular bands; and these: 
may be the chief or only changes produced, be- 
yond the increased vascularity of the membrane 
underneath. But, in many cases other changes 
supervene. The chief of these concern the mor- 
bid productions themselves, the nature and cha- 
racter of the fluids effused, in connection with 
these productions ; and the state of the membrane 
itself and of the subjacent cellular tissue. 

88. f. Where the false formations are consider- 
able, and have assumed an organised and cellular 
structure, the vessels proceeding to them are very 
minutely divided when they have reached the 
peritoneal surface, and are about to pass into the 
morbid production; but, having passed into it, 
they again unite and form larger vessels, which 
ramify in different directions through this pro- 
duction. This distribution has led some patho- 
logists to suppose that these vessels are first 
formed in the morbid productions, as in the en- 
velope of the vitellus of the incubated egg ; but 
this 1s not the case, as is shown by the manner in 
which the capillaries shoot from the inflamed 
membrane into the lymph thrown out upon its 
surface (§§ 83, 84.). 

89. The morbid formations become firmer and 
less vascular, after they have been organised, as 
the period from their production is prolonged 
(§ 85.). They also become thinner as they grow 
older, and their surface assumes the appearance 
of a serous membrane, whilst their internal struc- 
ture is more strictly cellular. When bands of 
adhesion stretch from one surface to the other, or 
when laminated productions extend over a large 
superficies, or connect opposite parts, they are 
cellular in the centres and serous on their un- 
attached surfaces; and, at’all the points of ad- 
hesion with the peritoneum, this membrane has 
lost its serous characters, the sub-serous cellular 
tissue being continuous with that which forms the 
centre of these bands, false membranes, or ad- 
hesions. 

90. The progressive diminution of the volume 


of those productions with the subsidence of the 


inflammatory action which produced them, and 
with the lapse of time, as well as the history of 
cases, in which there has been sufficient reason to 


believe that those productions had been actually 


formed, have led several pathologists to infer that 
they may be removed altogether. M. Vittermé 
was the first to contend, that the adhesions formed 
between the surfaces of different organs sometimes 
separate after a time at their centres, and disap- 
pear, and the observations of Durvyrren, Br- 
CLARD, and Grnprin, confirm this inference. I 
have had reason in the course of practice to con- 
cur with this opinion, the justness of which is of 
practical importance, and should not be forgotten 
in our management of diseases in which the serous 
surfaces are implicated; and J further believe, 
that the diminution and ultimate disappearance 
of these productions are remarkably favoured by 
whatever promotes the vital powers, and favours 
the healthy performance of the several functions. 
' 91. g. In acute and sub-acute peritonitis, a 


albuminous formation during the earlier period of | fluid effusion is either a concomitant or a con- 


the inflammation having been absorbed. 

_ 87. According to the violence of the inflam- 
mation, to the duration of it, and to the consti- 
tution of the patient, sthenic acute peritonitis may 


sequence of the albuminous formation, or both. In 
cases of partial peritonitis it is most frequently the 
consequence, particularly of adhesicns. In slight 
and more chronic cases, however, the effusion 
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of a serous or sero-albuminous fluid is often 
the principal phenomenon. In the more acute 
cases, the liquid effusion is whitish-grey, or of a 
whey or milky appearance. In some it 1s unctu- 
ous, thick, or abounding in albuminous floceuh, 
of a whitish, yellowish, or lemon colour, In 
others, it is turbid, greenish, or brownish-red, 
containing lighter-coloured flakes; but this effu- 
sion occurs more frequently in acute asthenic 
peritonitis ; the colour proceeding from a slight 
admixture of the colouring matter of the blood. 
In the most acute cases of the sthenic disease, the 
effusion of much fluid seldom occurs until the 
powers of life are much exhausted, or until the 
yxtreme capillaries and pores have lost their tone ; 
congestion of the venous capillaries either super- 
yening or having already taken place. 

92. In many cases, particularly in partial pe- 
ritonitis, the adhesions, in their advanced or old 
states, are causes of irritation to the surfaces they 
connect, either exciting an increased exhalation 
from the adjoining unattached portions, or being 
themselves the seat of exhalation ; the spaces be- 
tween the adhesions becoming filled with fluid, 
either of a serous, a sero-albuminous or sero-pu- 
rulent character, according to the degree of morbid 
action in the part and the state of the system. 
This accumulation of fluid in the spaces between 
the adhesions, or in cavities the parietes of which 
are lined with an albuminous exudation in the 
form of a false membrane, 1s often owing either 
to a slight return or exacerbation of the inflam- 
matory action after it had subsided to some extent, 
or to its continuance in a less severe or chronic 
form, after the more acute stage had been miti- 
gated. But, in either case, congestion of the 


venous capillaries, and impaired tone of the af-. 


fected vessels and tissues, are more or less con- 
cerned in the production of the fluid effusion. 
When the accumulation is large, it constitutes a 
species of acute dropsy, and is dependent upon the 
same pathological states of the containing mem- 
brane and surrounding parts as have been ex- 
plained when treating of the origin and nature of 
dropsical effusions. 

93. The effusions of congulable lymph, and 
the consequent adhesions, are remarkable chiefly 
between the various convolutions of intestines, 
between the prominent points of these and the 
omentum, in the pelvic and iliac regions, and 
’ between the serous surface of the bowels or 
of the other abdominal viscera and the peri- 
toneum lining the parietes of the abdomen. In 
some, the greater number of the folds of the intes- 
tines are agglutinated together, and these partially 
cemented to the omentum, or to adjoining viscera 
or surfaces, by means of an opaque lymph, of a 
lemon-yellow colour and pulpy consistence. In 
others, the agglutination is more partial, and the 
omentum is shrunk or contracted, and drawn up 
to the arch of the colon. In some of the most 
acute and violent cases, the surface assumes a 

urplish-red or violet colour; and in these the 
intestines are often united to each other, or to the 
opposite surfaces, without the intervention of a 
false membrane, beyond a very thin film of a 
whitish or greyish albumen, 

94. In cases of partial peritonitis, when the 
disease has been of longer duration, or when the 
patient has recovered, adhesions more or less ex- 
tensive, or bands of various dimensions, are often 
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formed between various parts of the opposite sur. 
faces, or between the omentum and one or more 
of the convolutions of the intestines, between the 
margin of the omentum and fundus of the uterus, 
or between other parts, according to the particular 
seat and circumstances of the partial peritonitis 
of which these adhesions were the consequences, 


These albuminous exudations and adhesions 


present other forms, especially in sub-acute and 
chronic cases, and are often attended by more or 
less fluid effusion of a similar description to that 
now noticed. 

95. The peritoneum itself is often variously 
changed, besides being injected in the manner 
already noticed; and generally the change im- 
plicates more or less the subserous tissue: indeed 


- 


' 
: 
fy 


this latter seems often more particularly altered, — 


being zdematous, or infiltrated by coagulable 
lymph in some cases, and softened in others. In 
these, the peritoneum is frequently also more or 
less softened, or more readily torn, and somewhat 
thickened. In the most acute cases, this mem- 
brane becomes in places of a deep brownish red 
or purple colour, or even almost black; but it 
very rarely advances to gangrene, unless in pare 
tial peritonitis caused by strangulated hernia, or 


by inflammation of the appendix of the cecum, — 


and then this lesion is limited to the part thus cirs 
cumstanced, and the peritoneum only participates 
with the other tissues in the change. M, Scew- 
TETTEN remarks, that he has met with black gan- 
grenous eschars of a small size, and never ex- 
ceeding one or two inches in extent. 
however, occur chiefly in the asthenic form of 
peritonitis, and even rarely in it, as death generally 
takes place before gangrene can supervene; and 
in those cases where it is observed on dissection, 
it is most probably a post-mortem change, or at 
least very shortly antecedent to or concomitant 
with dissolution. 

96. The changes just described, particularly 
as respects the membrane itself and its false pro« 
ductions and adhesions, are often partial or li- 
mited ; and when this obtains, they are observed 
more frequently in the peritoneum lining the pel. 
vic viscera, the caecum, and appendix ; and next 
most frequently in parts of that reflected over the 
large and small intestines, the liver, diaphragm, 
and either surface of the omentum ; and less fre- 
quently in the transverse meso-colon and mesen- 
tery; that covering the stomach being most 
exempt from them, 

97. B, The lesions consequent upon asthenic 


peritonitis differ materially from those caused by 


the sthenic form of the disease. Whilst, in the 
latter, they are more frequently partial or limited, 
in the former, they are more general or at least 
extended ; whilst, also, in the sthenic disease, als 


These, — 


buminous lymph, false membranes, and adhesions — 


are frequently the chief or only changes, in the 
asthenic these are very rarely observed, or ina 
very imperfect and unorganised and unorganisable 
form. In some cases, a thin muco-albuminous or 


| soft and dark-coloured film is found extending 


over the surface of the inflamed membrane ; and 
a large quantity of a turbid serum, of every shade 
.of colour, from a whitish or greyish hue to a brown- 
ish dark sanguineous or sanious appearance, is ef- 
fused in the peritoneal cavity. This fluid varies in 
quantity from a few ounces to several pounds; but it 
is very rarely above this amount in the acute form 
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PERITONEUM —Isrtammartions or — Lesions in. 
‘sometimes adhere slightly, or more or less ex- 


of the disease. It seldom contains the large floc- 
culi or masses of coagulated lymph or albumen 
sometimes met with in the more sthenic form of 
the malady, unless in those cases which approach 
more or less to that character. 

98. The peritoneum often presents a softened 
or sodden and somewhat thickened appearance, in 
which the subjacent cellular tissue participates. 
It is generally more readily torn; and, in some 
eases, I have found this greater lacerability very 
remarkable, particularly when there was much 
dark discolouration of the surface, which is more 
or less altered in colour, being commonly of a 
dark, brownish, greyish brown, or purplish tint, 
the shades varying in different situations. Va- 
rious other appearances are often observed in this 
membrane, in the viscera over which it is reflected, 
and in the fluids effused into its cavity ; but, as 
these most frequently occur in the puerperal states 
of peritonitis, they are described in the article 
‘Puerrerat Diseases. 

99, ii. Lestons cauvsep By Curonic Periro- 
nitis.— When the peritoneum has been chroni- 
cally inflamed, the lesions which present them- 
selves are very various, according to the con- 
stitution of the patient, and the duration of the 
disease. But they differ also most remarkably 
according as they proceed from an inflammation 
which has become chronic, consecutively upon 
an acute form of the disease, and as they result 
from a slow, insidious, almost latent, and primary 
State of inflammatory irritation or action,—ac- 
cording as they are consecutive or primary. They 
differ, moreover, as the peritonitis is simple or 
associated —as it is non-tubercular or tubercular. 

100. A. The changes which follow chronic peri- 
tonitis consequent upon the acute vary with the 
duration and circumstances of the case.—a. In 
some, after the duration of fifty or sixty days, the 
peritoneal cavity is filled with a considerable quan- 
tity of a whitish serum, occasionally resembling 
partially curdled milk. Numerous bands of ad- 
hesion and portions of false membrane presenting 
the same appearances, and formed as above 
($§ 81. et seq.) described, unite the greater part of 
the intestines to each other, or line the intestinal 
peritoneum and omentum. These false mem- 
branes often form partial sacs, containing a fluid, 
the characters of which are various. When the 
false membrane is detached, the portion of the 
peritoneum underneath has not so red or so vas- 
cular an appearance as in the acute disease ; 
sometimes, indeed, it is hardly coloured. In 
many of these cases, the quantity of fluid effusion 
is inconsiderable, and the false membranes are 
less extensive and thinner; opposite surfaces be- 
ing united by adhesions or bands, and not by 
continuous albuminous layers. 

101. b. In some subjects, a considerable quantity 
of a yellowish limpid serum, without clots or floc- 
culi, is found in the peritoneal cavity, about this 
period of the disease, but without any trace of 
false membrane or adhesion; the peritoneum 
being, however, reddened, thickened, and in- 
jected. The omentum, in these, is very much’ 
thickened, red, and fleshy ; and sometimes con- 
tains small vesicles or cysts. 

102. ¢. In other cases, and particularly at a later 
period of the disease, the abdomen is distended 
by the accumulation of serum. The intestines 
are pushed towards the vertebral column, and 
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tensively, to each other. The peritoneum is gene- 
rally thickened and papillous, having a greyish 
lardaceous appearance, occasionally with bloody 
strie and red spots, seemingly formed by slight 
extravasations of blood. In some of these cases, 
furrows or broad superficial erosions are formed 
in the thickened peritoneum. The fluid collected _ 
is occasionally clear and yellowish; in some it 
is turbid, greyish, brownish, or even sanguineous, 
particularly where the bloody strie or spots are 
observed in the thickened membrane. In rare 
instances hemorrhage has occurred, owing to the 
destruction of small vessels by the superficial 
erosions just mentioned. These erosions in rare 
instances become more and more deep, and are 
converted into wlcers, which destroy the mem- 
brane and advance to the subjacent tissues, form- 
ing the primary peritonitic ulcers of ScourrrrEN, 

103. d. Gangrene very rarely is observed in chro- 
nie peritonitis ; and only when a recurrence of the 
acute disease takes place, or when acute inflam- 
mation attacks the subjacent structures ; and then 
only limited portions of the membrane are impli- 
cated. In these, eschars of a greyish slate or 
dark colour are formed, their surfaces being co- 
vered by a dirty, greyish matter, The eschars in 
these instances generally extend to the subjacent 
tissues. 

104. B. The lesions consequent upon primary 
non-tubercular peritonitis are, in some instances, 
not very different from the foregoing, in others, 
they differ materially. —a. Very slight redness 
of the peritoneum is often observed, and as fre- 
quently this is entirely wanting. When it occurs, 
it is usually of a brownish shade. If more re- 
markable, or of a brighter tint, it is then owing to 
an acute state of inflammation, which had super- 
vened upon the chronic, and terminated life ; but 
in these cases other marks of acute action are 
often found united to the characteristic alterations 
of the chronic, 

105. b, Thickening with increase of density is one 
of the chief changes observed in the primary form 
of chronic peritonitis, The thickening is owme 
not only to increase of the membrane itself, that 
being seldom very great, but also to infiltration 
and tumefaction of the subjacent cellular tissue, 
identifying it completely with the serous coat in 
such a manner, that it is impossible to distinguish 
the exact limits of this membrane, particularly in 
very chronic cases. The difficulty is also much 
increased by the organised false membranes, often 
formed upon the peritoneum, and which become 
ultimately identified with it, in such a manner 
as themselves to become inflamed and to give 
rise to similar productions. . 

106. c. The increase of density of the chronically 
inflamed peritoneum is usually considerable, so 
that it is generally torn with greater difficulty than 
in the healthy state, or especially after acute in- 
flammation. It is detached also with much more 
difficulty from the subjacent parts, owing to the 
increased density of the connecting cellular tissue ; 
and is much less friable than in the acutely in- 
flamed state. | 

107. d. The surface of the membrane is ru- 
gose, dull, and presents a number of small ele- 
vations, which are perceptible to the touch as 
well as to the sight, are whitish, somewhat flat- 
tened, and irregularly Lae with brownish 
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specks: these specks resemble those which are 
observed in acute inflammations, and occasion no 
elevation of the surface. These small elevations, 
although generally observed on the surfaces of 
the thickened membrane, are not confined to 
these surfaces, being frequently also found on 
false membranes ; they are usually called granu- 
lations. Some have confounded them with the 
tubercles which sometimes are developed, either 
under the inflamed peritoneum, or in its sub- 
stance, or in the false membranes. . They may, 
however, be distinguished from these latter, by 
the following marks: the small whitish, flattened 
granulations arise upon an exhaling surface, and 
seem to elevate an epidermis whiter and more 
opaque than the serous texture itself, indicating 
that they exist in the substance of this membrane. 
Around them there is always observed a slight 
vascular injection, very evident under the micro- 
scope, and sometimes apparent to the unassisted 
eye. Upon dividing the membrane, a minute in- 
filtration of whitish serum is observed at the points 
where the granulations have been divided, with a 
slight increase of thickness of the parts of the mem- 
brane where they are developed. They are not 
enclosed in any cyst, but are mere infiltrations 
into the structure of the part in which they are 
formed, as first shown and contended for by me 
in a memoir on chronic peritonitis, published in 
1821 (see Lond. Med. Repos. vol. xvi,), and since 
confirmed by M. Genprin and others. 

108. e. The false membranes found in this state 
of peritonitis are completely organised and dense. 
Occasionally they are indurated, of a fibrous or 
lardaceous structure: in other cases they are en- 
tirely wanting, and it is in these latter that the 
thickening of the peritoneum has taken place, 
chiefly in the direction or at the expense of the 
subjacent cellular tissue ; the free surface of the 
membrane appearing as a rugose epidermis of a 
dull greyish-white colour, elevated by numerous 
granulations, and spread over a thickened and in- 
durated coat of the connecting cellular tissue. In 
other, but rarer cases, the peritoneal cavity is nearly 
obliterated by dense false membrane, indurated 
or cellular in parts, or united to the opposite sur- 
faces by large bands; or then by one mass of indn- 
rated cellular tissue, having its areol filled with 
a gelatinous substance. In some instances, the 
false productions consist of several layers, of dif- 
ferent degrees of thickness and density. They are 
not always, as M. Grnprin has shown, closely 
adherent to the subjacent peritoneum, being 
sometimes separated from it either by an effused 
fluid, or then by more recently effused lymph, 
owing probably to an acute action having taken 
place shortly before death, | 

109. f. In a few cases, the peritoneum presents a 
brownish, or very dark colour, is less dense and 
coherent than usual, and is infiltrated, particularly 
in parts, by a dark-coloured blood. At first sight 
the . membrane seems to be gangrenous, but, on 
examination, it is not disorganised, its surface 
being rugose, granulated, and sometimes elevated 
by small ecchymoses or clots of dark blood, ef- 
fused under its surface or in its substance. This 
change is observed only in persons of a cachectic, 
scorbutic, or broken-down constitution. M. Grn- 
DRIN views this alteration as a complication of 
hemorrhagic congestion with chronic inflamma- 
tion. Occasionally it is accompanied with an 
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exhalation of bloody serum into the cavity; and — 
very rarely with a puriform exudation on the sur. 
face. In this latter case, it may be presumed ~ 
that a subacute state of inflammatory action had — 
taken place shortly before death. 

110. g. If acute inflammation havesupervened 
upon the chronic, and continued for some days, 
it may produce not only albuminous formations, 
but also vascular injection of the part of the pe-— 
ritoneum thus affected. This injection may be 
either punctated, striated, or even general; and 
in this last case, the surface of the membrane is 
sometimes lined with a puriform or perfectly pu- 
rulent matter. . ; 

111. C. Tubercular chronic peritonitis, although 
generally assuming a chronic character, does not — 
always commence as such; and, even when it is 
primarily chronic, as it is most frequently, it may 
pass into the acute, at least in a partial or limited 
manner.—a. At an early stage of the disease, coa- 
gulated lymph, in the form of a soft false mem- 
brane of a greyish yellow colour, and amorphous, 
is thrown out upon the inflamed surface. ‘The or- 
ganisation of this substance soon commences, but — 
in a morbid state ; small whitish grains soon ap- — 
pear in this hitherto amorphous production, which ~ 
presents a few rudimental vessels. These grains 
are diaphanous, more dense than the coagulated 
lymph containing or surrounding them, and from — 
which they are readily separable. When viewed — 
by the microscope, they are seen surrounded by a 
vascular net. ‘lhe false membrane forms ad-— 
hesions to the peritoneal surface, that are more 
intimate where these small grains or concretions, 
the commencing tubercles, are most numerous. — 
These adhesions soon become very intimate, the — 
false membrane more vascular and more organ- 
ised ; and the inflammation, if of an acute cha- 
racter, passes into the chronic state; and the 
serous surface, and the false membrane covering 
it, are still more intimately united, so as to form 
apparently but one very thick coat, in the sub- 
stance of which the tubercles are deyeloped and 
adherent. This membrane is often very vascular, ~ 
the capillary vessels passing into it being often 
very large; the tubercles acquiring considerable 
size, and being much larger than the granula- 
tions above described (§ 107.). The tubercles — 
do not exist, as is the case with the latter, in the 
substance of the peritoneum, but are formed with- 
in the false productions and‘at the same time with 
them; whilst the granulations are found only 
after these productions are fully formed, when 
seen on the surface of them, and in consequence 
of their inflammation. . 

-112. b. Although tubercles cannot be said to 
exist in the peritoneum itself, yet they are often 
found in the sub-peritoneal cellular tissue, and 
are to be distinguished in this situation, as well as 
in false productions or membranes, by their being 
always encysted ; the tunic or cyst arising from 
the condensation of the cellular tissue in which © 
the tubercular matter is effused. When these 
tubercles form in the mesenteric or omental sub- 
serous tissue, they often reach a larger size than 
when they occur in the subserous tissue of the 
intestines, and are much more numerous. Dr. — 
Hopexrn remarks, that in the latter situation they” 
appear as if the part were sprinkled with particles” 
of rice. They are often surrounded by a vas- 
cular areola, the tint of which varies with the — 
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colour of the blood injecting the capillaries form- 
ing the areola, and are readily distinguished from 
the miliary granulations found in the peritoneum 
itself, in the manner above noticed (§ 107.) 

113. c. Chronic tubercular peritonitis is often 
associated with wlceration and perforation of the in- 
testines, sometimes so extensive, as I have occa- 
sionally observed, particularly in children, as to 
form direct fistulous communications between dis- 
tinct but contiguous convolutions. These com- 
munications may arise from primary ulceration of 
the mucous coat, advancing to the peritoneal, and 
producing consecutive partial or more general 
peritonitis, of a sub-acute or chronic form, inde- 
pendently of tubercular formations ; but they are 
more frequently attended by these formations, 
and then it is doubtful, at least in some cases, 
whether the ulceration has commenced and pro- 
ceeded in this way, or has originated in the 
situation of the tubercles, which, being softened, 
are followed by ulceration and perforation of the 
bowel, from without inwards. Dr. Hopcxtn re- 
marks that puriform collections, varying from the 
size of a pea to that of an orange, sometimes form 
in those situations in which the exudation of 
concrete lymph is greatest, as in the angular and 
lateral parts of the abdomen, —and that these col- 
lections are often attended by ulcerative absorption 
of those points of the peritoneum in contact with 
them, the ulceration extending to the subjacent 
coats, untila communication between these col- 
lections and the canal of the bowels is effected. 
The ulcerations thus consequent — lst, upon soft- 
ened tubercles, formed either in the plastic lymph, 
or beneath the peritoneum ; and 2d, upon the pu- 
rulent collections just mentioned, may, severally, 
give rise to communications not only between dif- 
ferent parts of the bowels, but even between the 
intestine and the external surface, thereby pro- 
ducing artificial anus. 

114, D, After this, as well as after the pre- 
ceding form of chronic peritonitis, the peritoneal 
cavity frequently contains more or less fluid, 
which is usually opaque, of a whitish yellow co- 
lour, sometimes milky, and occasionally of an un- 
pleasant or even foetid odour, particularly when 
this membrane has been long inflamed.—a. In 
a few cases, the fluid partly consists of a muco- 
puriform matter, whitish, of the appearance of a 
semi-concrete albumen, mixed with pus ; in others 
it is nearly puriform, but much more frequently 
it is limpid, or it resembles clear whey. In very 
Tare instances it is gelatinous, with a thicker ge- 
latinous or slimy coating over all the inflamed 
surface. The quantity of fluid effused is variable: 

-sometimes it is so great as to distend the abdo- 
men; when in smaller quantity, the cavity is 
partly filled with false membranous productions 
of a cellular texture, occasionally infiltrated with 
Se In a few of these cases the inflamed cavity 

as its capacity somewhat diminished by a sink- 
ing inwards of its parietes, an alteration observed 
after the disease had appeared to tend towards 
recovery. 

115. b. In those cases attended by liquid effu- 
sion into the peritoneal cavity, the omentum is con- 
tracted or corrugated under the greater curvature 
of the stomach, and often reduced to a small size. 
If, however, an old adhesion have taken place 
between some part of it and an adjoining surface, 
the omentum is usually found extended in the 
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form of a chord between the stomach and the 
part at which the adhesion exists. 

116. E. Dr. Hopcxr remarks, that in chronic 
peritonitis the mesentery is found more or less short- 
ened, by which the intestines are drawn up to the 
spine ; and if a hernia had existed, it will some- 
times be found completely reduced. The intes- 
tines are reduced more. frequently in their length 
than in their calibre. ‘‘ In extreme cases,” he 
adds, ‘‘ they probably lose nearly or quite half 
their dimensions, and the valvulz conniventes are 
consequently placed close to each other. This 
contraction of the omentum, mesentery, and in- 
testinal canal seems to depend on the contractions 
which newly-formed parts undergo after they have 
become organised or permanent, as in the large 
cicatrices of extensive burns.” ‘This shrinking evi- 
dently depends upon the false membranes cover- 
ing the peritoneum, and partly upon the deposit 
on the attached surface. The original structures 
also are probably themselves reduced by absorp- 
tion; partly under the influence of the contraction 
of the adventitious deposit, and partly under the 
pressure of the fluid effusion. These contractions 
were first noticed and explained by Dr. Hopex:n, 
in his work on ‘ the Pathology of Serous Mem- 
branes,” (p. 152.) 

117, F. Cartilaginous or semi-cartilaginous in- 
duration and thickening are sometimes met with in 
parts of the peritoneum in consequence of chronie 
inflammation. This change is much more rarely 
seen in this membrane than in the pleura; but it 
has been remarked by Sanp1rort, Porta, Cru- 
VEILHIER, and others. I have met with this change, 
twice in that portion of the peritoneum investing 
the spleen, and once in that covering one of the 
ovaries, —the situations, I believe, where this 
change is most frequently observed. 

118. G. Ossification of, and ossific deposits in, 
the peritoneum, have been noticed by authors, par- 
ticularly in the omentum, sometimes in connection 
with osseous, calcareous, or cartilaginous tumours, 
Most of these instances are not strictly referable 
to the peritoneum, this membrane being only con- 
secutively implicated. Others are probably only 
cases of calcareous deposits under the peritoneum 
resulting from ultimate changes in tubercular 
matter in that situation. 

119. H. Gaseous fluids are sometimes found in 
the peritoneum, generally in connection with the ef- 
fusion of serum, and with one or more of the other 
lesions already described. The question as to their 
source has been often agitated; but I agree with 
Barttire, Honcxry, and others, that although the 
peritoneum may in a state of disease secrete a 
gaseous fluid, yet that most generally this fluid is 
the result of cadaveric change, when found in this 
situation. But there still remains another ques- 
tion, May not the gaseous fluid be evolved during 
the life of the patient from the changes in, or par- 
tial decomposition of, the products of inflammation 
lodged in the peritoneal cavity? This result is by 
no means improbable, when the quantity, the na- 
ture, and the physical condition of the effused 
fluids are considered ; and when the inefficiency of 
the vital influence in this disease to prevent those 
changes, to which these fluids are prone, is taken 
into the account. My experience of this disease, 
particularly in its asthenic forms, and in the pu- 
erperal state, leads me to infer that the effused 
fluids actually undergo, in the peritoneal cavity, 
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during the life of the patient, and at an advanced 
stage of the malady, such changes, or such par- 
tial decomposition, as produce gaseous fluids, 
which aggravate the symptoms, and which, by 
their partial absorption, contaminate the blood. 
Many years ago I contended that this is the prin- 
cipal source of the gaseous fluids sometimes found 
in the peritoneum and pleura in connection with 
the products of inflammation ; and the opinion 1s 
now entertained by several pathologists. 

120. VII. Dracwosts. The diagnosis of peri- 
tonitis is often extremely difficult, particularly the 
partial and chronic states of it. Partial perito- 
nitis, whether acute or chronic, is so frequently 
consequent upon, and associated. with, inflamma- 
tion of the organ or organs which the inflamed 
peritoneum invests, that it is often difficult to form 
a correct idea as to the part affected, either solely 
or principally. Still the history of the case, in 
connection with its causes and the early sym- 
ptoms ; and the grouping of the existing symptoms 
especially characteristic of peritonitis, particularly 
the abdominal pain, tenderness, swelling, and 
tension ; the position and aspect of the patient; 
and the states of the pulse, stomach, and bowels, 
when duly weighed, will generally guide the phy- 
sician to a correct conclusion. Even in those 
cases which are consecutive of inflammation of 
the enclosed viscus, and which are strictly par- 
tial, the characteristic phenomena of peritonitis 
are usually present, although more or less limited 
to the situation affected. These are the acute, 
burning, or sharp pain, swelling, tenderness, and 
tension ; the position best calculated to take off 
pressure from the seat of disease; the sharp and 
anxious countenance ; the quick, sharp, hard, con- 
stricted or small pulse ; the short, small, frequent 
and thoracic respiration ; the dread of coughing, 
sneezing, or of a full respiration; the retchings, 
vomitings, or flatulent eructations ; and the sym- 
ptomatic fever, in various grades of severity, ac- 
cording to the intensity and extent of the inflam- 
mation, whether partial or general; the chief 
difference being in the limitation or extension of 
the local symptoms. 

121. When inflammation of one or more of the 
abdominal viscera is followed or attended by these 
symptoms, the inference, that the peritoneum in- 
vesting them is implicated, or has become chiefly 
affected, will generally be correct; and, if these 
symptoms appear primarily, without any marked 
functional lesion having preceded them of the 
organs invested by the peritoneum, to which the 
symptoms are limited, it may safely be inferred that 
the peritoneum of that region is primarily and prin- 
cipally attacked ; and the treatment should be di- 
rected conformably with this conclusion. — The 
diseases for which peritonitis is most liable to be 
mistaken are, enteritis, gastritis, colic, rheumatism 
of the abdominal muscles, neuralgic and hysterical 
pains in the abdomen, &c. Of all these the dia- 
gnosis between enteritis and peritonitis is the most 
difficult. 

_ 122, A. Enteritis is with great difficulty dis- 
tinguished from peritonitis ; and, in many cases 
the diagnosis can hardly be made, especially in 
that state of enteritis where the peritoneal cover- 
ing of the small intestines is chiefly affected. (See 
art. Inrestines, §§ 31. 69. 74.). Cutten, Wit- 
SON Puitip, and others, have insisted upon the 
difficulty of the diagnosis in these cases; and 
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when the peritonitis is limited to the serous co. 
vering of the intestines, or has commenced in this — 


situation, it is certainly and necessarily very great ; 


for the disease is in truth a partial peritonitis be- — 


coming more and more extensive. Many of the 
diagnostic symptoms so strongly insisted upon by 
authors, who have copied their descriptions of dis- 
ease from those who have written before them, 
instead of writing from their own observation, 
either are fallacious or occur only in certain cir- 
cumstances. Thus the greater sensibility or tens 
derness of the abdomen, and the more acute pain, 
said to distinguish peritonitis from enteritis, cannot 
be depended upon, for these will depend, in either 
case, upon the susceptibility and sensibility of the 
patient and the intensity of the disease. Neither 
can the states of the bowels be always viewed 
as offering any indication of importance. The 
confidence, indeed, with which diagnostic sym- 
ptoms has been advanced by some recent writers 
tends more to mislead than to instruct the inex- 
perienced. After long experience and tolerably 
close observation, I may remark, that all dia- 
gnostic symptoms, particularly between these dis- 
eases, should be cautiously estimated; and al- 


though it may not be of much importance as _ 


respects the treatment, whether or not the one 
malady be distinguished from the other, still 
something may be gained, in this regard, as well 
as respects the prognosis, by a greater precision of 
information. 

123. In the more general states of peritonitis 


the diagnosis is often not so difficult as in those 


just adverted to, or when the intestinal peritoneum 
is inflamed. Here there are often observed, al- 
though not always, greater and more general, and 
more superficial pain of a burning or acute kind ; 
greater sensibility to pressure; more remarkable 
swelling and tension of the abdomen ; less tole- 
rance of motion of the body and of the abdominal 
muscles ; a greater dread of coughing, sneezing, 
and of a full respiration ; and less motion of the 
diaphragm, than in enteritis. Vomitings or retch< 
ings are generally not so early nor so frequent in 
peritonitis as in enteritis; although often equally 
so in an advanced stage of the former; but in 
many instances they are not very urgent until the 
disease is verging towards a fatal termination. 
The bowels are usually constipated in both ma- 
ladies unless in the more asthenic states of peri- 
tonitis, when they are sometimes even relaxed, 
especially in the low infectious form of puerperal 
peritonitis. 

124, B. The other diseases which are said 
sometimes to simulate peritonitis can hardly be 
confounded with it, if due attention be paid to the 
symptoms. — a. Gastritis will not be mistaken for 
it, if the abdomen be carefully examined ; for the 
seat of pain, the desire of cold fluids, the thirst, 
and early vomitings, always following the inges- 
tion of fluids, will generally indicate the affection 
of the stomach. If the peritoneal coat of this 
viscus is inflamed, the disease may be considered 
either as a form of gastritis, or as partial peritonitis, 
according to the views of the physician ; but this 
portion of the peritoneum is the most rarely af- 
fected, at least alone, and in this climate. Some 
aid may occasionally be afforded in this case, as. 
well as in others, by auscultation ; for, although 
the motions of the diaphragm are generally slight, 
yet sometimes an imperfect or obscure rubbing 
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sound is heard, with the respiratory movements, in 
the sthenic forms of peritonitis ; and when much 
affusion.takes place, and percussion is tolerated, a 
dull sound is emitted where the affusion is con- 
siderable. These modes of examination may as- 
sist in distinguishing peritonitis from the diseases 
just noticed as well as from colic, and some other 
maladies, 

125. b. Certain states of colic sometimes re- 
semble peritonitis, especially when the former is 
attended by much abdominal distension and pain ; 
for I have seen in some instances the tenderness 
on pressure so great, owing to the stretching of 
the peritoneal covering of the bowels by the flatus 
distending them, as to resemble peritonitis. In 
these, the absence of fever, the state of the pulse, 
the cool or natural temperature of the abdomen, 
and other concomitant symptoms, will guide the 
physician. Still the occasional supervention of 
peritonitis or enteritis in these cases should be 
kept in recollection. In the more common states 
of colic, when pressure is tolerated, or even gives 
ease, there can be no mistake as to the nature of 
the disorder. (See art. Coutc.) 

126. c. An hysterical form of colic, and a hys- 
terical state of neuralgia, may somewhat resemble 
peritonitis, chiefly owing to the apparent tender- 
ness of the abdomen, which, however, is tolerant 
of firm pressure unexpectedly made onit. In these 
cases, the presence of other hysterical symptoms, 
the borborygmi, and the flatulent state of the 
digestive canal ; the situation of the pain, and its 
connection with uterine irritation, and occasionally 
with tenderness in some portion of the dorsal or 
lumbar spine ; the absence of fever and of several 
other inflammatory symptoms; the states of the 
urine and of the catamenia, &c., will generally 
indicate the nature of the disorder. I have, how- 
ever, met with cases of hysterical colic, in con- 
nection with dysmenorrhcea, where the extreme 
tenderness, the acute pain and tension, in the 
lower regions of the abdomen, the retchings and 
vomiting, and the disturbance of the circulation, 
induced a dread of inflammation of the portion of 
the peritoneum reflected over the uterine organs ; 
and most probably the congestion of these organs 
had so affected the peritoneal covering, either by 
stretching or injecting it, as to develope its sensi- 
bility, the removal of the congestion by the super- 
vention of the discharge, removing also the suf- 
fering with the cause. 

127. In all cases, when the-abdominal tender- 
ness of hysteria most closely simulates peritonitis, 
a remarkable incongruity of symptoms is observed. 
The states of the countenance, of the pulse, of the 
tongue, of the evacuations, and of respiration, are 
inconsistent with peritoneal inflammation. The 
breathing is hurried and laborious, and not sup- 
pressed, short, and shallow as in peritonitis; the 
pain and tenderness shift, or suddenly appear and 
as suddenly depart; the catamenia are usually 
more or less disordered; and leucorrhcea is often 
present. In the hysterical affection the state of 
the temper and of the moral feelings, and the fre- 
quent occurrence of other hysterical symptoms, 
often of themselves sufficiently characterise the 
disorder. 

128. d. Rheumatism rarely affects the abdomi- 
nal muscles, but, when it does, it may be mistaken 
for peritonitis, owing to the intense pain felt on 
pressure and motion, Dr, Parr states that the 
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pain in rheumatism of these muscles is felt chiefly 
at their origins and insertions, shooting to the 
false ribs and spine of the ilium. This, however; 
does not agree with my observation ; for I have 
considered the sheaths and aponeurosis of the ab- 
dominal muscles to be the chief seat of the rheu- 
matic affection in those cases which I have seen. 
A careful examination of the abdomen, the state 
of the countenance, and the absence of retchings, 
and of the chief symptoms characteristic of peri- 
tonitis, will readily indicate the nature of the 
disease. It should, however, be kept in recol- 
lection, that acute rheumatism of these muscles 
may be followed by peritoneal inflammation, 
Such instances are rare, but I have met with two 
or three. The pains and girding sensation, or 
feeling of tension around the abdomen, often at- 
tending irritation and inflammatory action in the 
spinal chord or its membranes can hardly be mis- 
taken for peritonitis, if the least attention be paid 
to the history and symptoms of the case. ° 

129. VIII. Procnosis.—A.' At an early period 
of acute sthenic peritonitis, much confidence may 
be entertained in a favourable result, although con- 
siderable danger should be apprehended until the 
good effects of active and prompt treatment be- 
come apparent. If, however, those effects are 
not manifested soon after the measures have been 
resorted to, that 1am about to advise at an early 
stage of the malady; if the disease have ad- 
vanced far before suitable treatment was adopted ; 
if indications of any of the unfavourable termina- 
tions mentioned above (§§ 32. et seq.) have ap- 
peared ; and if the case presents the asthenic form 
or a complicated state, an unfavourable prognosis 
should be given; but hopes of recovery should 
not be entirely relinquished. The prognosis of 
peritonitis occurring in the puerperal state depends 
upon various circumstances peculiar to this state, 
and must be considered in connection with puER- 
PERAL DISEASES. 

130. The most favourable indications are fur- 
nished by the symptoms already enumerated of 
resolution of the inflammatory action (§ 31.) 
by a subsidence of all the painful and urgent 
symptoms. On the other hand, if the symptoms 
increase in severity, especially after judicious 
means have been administered ; if the heat of the 
abdomen augment or is more harsh ; if the vomit- 
ing become more urgent; the pulse more fre- 
quent, smaller, irregular, or intermittent; the 
countenance more anxious and collapsed, or the 
extremities cold or clammy ; if the breathing be 
very short, interrupted, painful, and attended by 
distress and restlessness ; if singultus supervene 
with or without meteorismus, or a pumping-up 
of the contents of the stomach or eructations of 
fluid matters, and if constipation be obstinate, no 
hopes of the recovery of the patient should be 
entertained. 

131. The causes of the disease, and the va- 
rious circumstances and complications attending 
and characterising particular cases, should be duly 
estimated before we form or give an opinion as to 
the result, Thus peritonitis caused by perfora- 
tion of the stomach or intestines, or that appearing 
in the advanced course of continued and exanthe- 
matous fevers, or following abscess in, or the 
tupture of, any viscus, rarely or never admits of 
complete recovery. Peritonitis also following 
surgical operations rab the peritoneum, and 
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that caused by or consequent upon, or connected 
with, erysipelas, is attended by very great danger, 
particularly in the crowded wards of an hospital, 
or in an impure atmosphere. Various other cir- 
cumstances of only casual occurrence will also 
weigh with the intelligent physician when he forms 
his prognosis in any case. tt 303 

- 132. B. Thechronic forms of peritonitis very rarely 
admit of recovery in any case which is distinctly 
characterised. The slighter or even partial states, 
following the acute, may, however, be removed 
more or less completely by careful treatment and 
regimen, especially when affecting persons not 
far advanced in life and of an otherwise good con- 
stitution; but the more general form of primary 
chronic peritonitis, and still more particularly the 
tubercular complication of it, should be considered 
as entirely hopeless, although life may be pro- 
longed for some months. 

133. IX. Cavses.—The causes of peritonitis 
‘are many of those which most frequently occasion 
inflammation of other. internal viscera and ex- 
ternal parts (see Inrtammation, §§ 91—1]21.) ; 
but there are some causes which determine more 
especially the development of this disease, and 
which may be more particularly adverted to, — 
a. Many of these act directly upon the seat of in- 
flammation, as wounds, operations, bruises, lace- 
rations, ruptures, displacements, strangulations of 
parts, &c., implicating the peritoneum more or 
less; great or unusual stretching or distension 
of this membrane; the passage into its cavity 
of matters foreign to it, as blood, chyle, bile, 
feces, pus, tubercular matter or other morbid 
secretions, &c.; invaginations of portions of the 
bowels, or stricture or undue pressure of parts of 
them or of the omentum by tumours, bands of old 
adhesion ; inordinate and continued pressure by 
or on surrounding or adjoining parts, and pro- 
longed and unusual exertion of the abdominal 
muscles, &c. 

134, b. Other causes act from contiguity, as 
pre-existent disease of some viscus covered by the 
peritoneum, especially dysentery, diarrhoea, and 
ulceration of the stomach or bowels ; enlargements 
or tumours of subjacent parts; inflammation of 
any of the viscera or structures enveloped by 
this membrane, particularly of the intestines, 
urinary bladder, uterus, ovaria, liver and spleen ; 
and malignant or other structural lesions of ad- 
joining parts. This class of causes generally 
occasion partial or limited peritonitis. 

135. c. Certain causes occasion peritonitis through 
the organic and vital actions, and the circulating 
fluids, there being, however, a predisposition in 
the peritoneum or some part of it to become af- 
fected, or pre-existing circumstances determining 
the inflammatory action to this membrane. Man 
of the causes just enumerated may be merely de- 
termining influences in developing the morbid 
action in this situation, other causes affecting pri- 
marily the vital and circulating functions, and 
producing the inflammatory diathesis or consti- 
tution. Of these latter, the most frequent and 
influential are, exposure to cold, humidity, or both 
conjoined, and to currents of cold air; sleeping 
on the ground or in the open air, or in damp beds 
or bed-clothes ; sitting in wet clothes; the con: 
taminating or infecting influence of foul air, or of 
animal miasms upon injuries, wounds, &c., com- 
municating either directly or indirectly with the 
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peritoneum; the suppression of accustomed dis 
charges or evacuations, and of determinations of 
blood from more external parts; the retropul- 
sion of cutaneous eruptions, of rheumatism, ery- 
sipelas, &c.; repeated. attacks of ague, occa- 
sioning vascular determinations to the liver and 
spleen, and unusual stretching of the investing 
peritoneum, favouring the supervention of inflam- 
mation of it; changes in the state of the blood, as 
respects both quantity and quality; and the pu- 
erperal states, and the various circumstances at- 
tending them. (See Puerrerat Diseaszs.) 

136. X. Trearment.— Having described the 
several states of local and general morbid action 
characterising this malady, their varying conse- 
quences, and their complications, each of which 
requires a different or modified plan of treatment, 
it becomes necessary that the means appropriate 
to each of them should be fully stated. . In every 
case, however, the treatment ought to be con- 
ducted according to its individual features and 
circumstances; but in all, the measures should 
not only be efficient, but they should also be 
promptly employed, and with due reference to 
the stage and progress of the disease, and the 
other peculiarities of the case. 

137, i. TrEarmENT or Acute PERITONITIS.— 
A. Acute sthenic peritonitis, whether partial or 
general, requires a prompt recourse to measures 
calculated — Ist, to arrest the inflammatory ac- 
tion locally, and the general febrile commotion ; 
2d, To prevent the most injurious consequences 
of inflammatory action from supervening ; and to 
remove them, as much as may be possible, if al- 
ready they have more or less taken place. These 
objects comprise all the indications, which have 
been paraded by some writers, and which can 
rarely be individually followed or even mentally 
recognised in the course of practice ; the inten- 
tion being to take the shortest and most efficient 
method of accomplishing these ends. It should 
always be recollected, when treating this form of 
the disease, that, although most frequently com- 
mencing in a partial or limited form, it may 
rapidly become more and more extended, some- 
times unexpectedly ; and that the surest means of 
preventing this extension are active and prompt 
measures, relatively to the constitutional powers of 
the patient. 

138. a. First, To arrest the morbid action, whe- 
ther more or less extensive, or of longer or shorter 
duration, the most*antiphlogistic measures are re- 
quired, and should be energetically employed, 
particularly in the more violent cases, and during 
an early stage of the disease, or before indications 
of much effusion into the peritoneal cavity, or of 
a very general extension of the disease, present 
themselves. In these latter circumstances, the 
powers of life are often too far depressed by the 
extent and severity of the morbid action, —the 
constitutional energy has sustained too severe a 
shock, at least in many instances, —to admit of 
very active antiphlogistic means, or too copious 
depletions, especially at such an advanced stage 
of the disease as these changes characterise. Du- 
ring the earlier periods of this form of the malady, 
and particularly in young and robust or plethoric 
persons, venesection should be resorted to, in the 
manner so frequently recommended in this work 
(see article Bioop, ¢§ 64. et seg.), and blood 
taken until a marked impression is made upon the 
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pulse, but short of fainting, for the reasons else- 
where assigned. . Immediately after the depletion, 
full or even very large doses of calomel and opium, 
— from five to fifteen, or even twenty grains of the 
former, and from one and a half to three or even 
four of the latter—ought to be given.. These will 
generally have the effect of allaying irritability of 
the stomach, of equalising the circulation, of pro- 
curing perspiration or a relaxation of the skin, and 
of keeping down the vascular action to the point to 
which it was brought by the bloodletting. 

139. If these effects are not produced in the 
course of a few hours, and more especially-if the 
pulse still continue hard or constricted, and the 
abdomen tense and tender, or if the pulse should 
begin to rise, and the pain to increase or to re- 
turn, blvodletting should be again practised, gene- 
rally in smaller quantity, and be followed, as 
before, by a repetition of the calomel and opium, 
in the same, or in somewhat reduced doses, ac- 
cording to the effects produced by the former. 
In this disease, and more especially at an early 
period of it, the physician should not be deterred 
from bloodletting by the smallness of the pulse ; 
for the pulse will become fuller and softer, and 
often less frequent, as the depletion proceeds, It 
may be necessary in some cases to repeat the 
bloodletting a third time in the manner already 
recommended, and to follow it by the calomel 
and opium as before; but in most instances of 
this form of the malady, this will not be requisite, 
and in many, where a doubt may exist as to its 
propriety, leeches may be placed on the abdomen, 
in numbers according to the severity and other 
circumstances of the case ; and be followed by 
fomentations, &c., and by calomel and opium, in 
doses suggested by the quantity and effects of 
those already taken, and by the period which has 
elapsed between the exhibition of them. 

140. Having carried vascular depletion as far 
as may prudently be attempted, and having em- 
ployed calomel and opium as now advised, the 
disease will be either entirely or partially subdued. 
If, however, pain, distension, and tenderness of 
the abdomen still remain, —if the stomach be irri- 
table, and the bowels constipated, the gums or 
tongue indicating no incipient mercurial action, — 
the calomel and opium may be again exhibited in 
quantities suggested by circumstances, and several 
folds of flannel should be wrung as dry as possible 
out of very hot water, and freely sprinkled with 
spirits of turpentine, and placed over the abdomen, 
and covered by oiled silk or by napkins, so as to 
confine the terebinthinate fumes as much as pos- 
sible to the part. This fomentation ought to be 
applied as long as it can be endured; and even 
be repeated in many cases. The admirable ef- 
fects of it have been proved to me on many oc- 
casions at this stage of the malady, both before 
and since I wrote in favour of itin 1821. (See a 
Memoir on Terebinthinate Remedies in Disease, in 
Lond. Med. and Physical Journ., vol. xlvi. pp. 
BOTs 165.) °° 

141. The usual effects of this application, after 
the measures advised to precede it have been duly 
employed, are a diminution of the abdominal pain, 
distension and tenderness, and of the irritability of 
the stomach ; a reduction of the frequency of the 
pulse, which becomes fuller and softer; and a 
general diffusion of heat, usually with perspira- 
tion over the surface and extremities, 
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142. b. It is possible still that the above ener- 
getic means may fail, both in arresting the pro- 
gress of the malady, and in affecting the gums and 
tongue in the way whichis desired. It should, how- 
ever, be recollected that many cases will proceed 
favourably, and to complete resolution, without 
any mercurial effect upon these parts; but when 
such effect begins to appear, it should be viewed 
as a favourable indication, and the calomel should 
either be relinquished or much reduced in quan- 
tity, as this effect may rapidly increase. If, 
however, neither of these beneficial influences 
appears to follow, depletions being no longer 
admissible, and the terebinthinate: embrocation 
having also failed, a blister, or the vesicating fluids 
recently introduced, may be applied over the ab- 
domen, and vesication be promoted by a warm 
bread-and-water poultice. Afterwards, the cu- 
ticle should be removed, if the symptoms persist, 
and mercurial ointment be applied, either on the 
surface of a poultice, or in the usual way. The 
object in thus persisting in the use of mercurials, 
as now proposed, is not only to aid in arresting 
the inflammatory action, but also to prevent the 
more serious of those consequences, namely, al- 
buminous exudations and serous effusions, which 
frequently result. They should be exhibited from 
the commencement of treatment, in full, or in fre- 
quently repeated doses, conjoined with opium, so 
as to aid the bloodletting in making an early and 
energetic impression on the disease, and not be 
delayed until an advanced period. 

143. I have been called to cases where blood- 
letting has been pushed too far, with the mistaken 
idea that the frequency of the pulse is to be re- 
duced by it, But, although this effect is often 
observed when bloodletting has an immediate in- 
fluence on the disease, and in healthy or robust 
persons, yet in other circumstances, particularly 
in weak, or nervous, or irritable constitutions, the 
pulse will more frequently become quicker, and 
even sharper from the repetition of it. 

144, B. There are three symptoms which often 
increase the difficulty of treating peritonitis, and 
augment the severity of the. disease, and which 
are often aggravated by the mode of treating them. 
These are the irritability of the stomach, the con- 
stipation, and the flatulent distension of the bow- 
els, To each of these I advert.—a. The sickness 
and retchings at an early stage of the malady are 
best encountered by calomel and opium as above 
advised, and by turpentine fomentations, after 
bleeding has been duly resorted to, aided in some 
cases by creasote conjoined with the calomel and - 
opium, or by hydrocyanic acid. The attempts to 
allay this symptom by effervescing draughts are 
generally futile, for the stomach readily reacts 
upon the distension caused by these draughts and 
throws off the ingesta. Neither ought much 
fluid or coid fluids to be given; the mouth and 
throat should be merely rinsed with tepid' fluids, 
or small quantities of them only be sipped. The 
retchings or pumping up of the contents of the 
stomach, characterising a fatal issue, in extreme 
cases, and often associated with singultus, will 
not be removed, and seldom even alleviated by 
any means whatever. 

145. b. Constipation is frequently removed, even 
when most obstinate, by the treatment I have ad- 
vised, without having recourse to purgatives. I 
have often seen much mischief result from the 
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officious interference of the practitioner in these 
cases; the irritability of the stomach, and the 
severity of the disease being heightened by re- 
peated endeavours to operate on the bowels by 
drastic purgatives given by the mouth. It is best, 
at an early stage of the disease, to wait the effects 
of the treatment advised above, for a reasonable 
period, and then to have recourse to enemata con- 
taining spirits of turpentine, with castor or olive 
oil, or with both, in a thick decoction of barley. 
These may be repeated from time to time, until 
the bowels are sufficiently evacuated, without any 
dread of the complaint being aggravated either by 
their frequency, or the amount of the ingredients. 
At a somewhat advanced period of the disease, 
particularly when the irritability of the stomach 
has been removed by the calomel and opium, 
and much flatulent distension of the bowels 
still continues, from two or three drachms, or 
half an ounce, to six drachms each of spirits of 
turpentine and castor oil may be taken on the 
surface of milk or peppermint water, and re- 
peated according to circumstances. I have often 
seen this medicine productive of great advantage ; 
and, at astill more advanced stage of the malady, it 
has remained on the stomach, although vomitings 
unattended by effort or by retchings were present, 
and every thing beside was instantly rejected. 

146. c. Flatulent distension of the abdomen may 
continue, and perpetuate pain and tenderness, after 
inflammatory action has been removed or much 
reduced. In these cases, the flatulence is the 
result chiefly of the lost tone or contractility of 
the coats of the bowels; and the distension by 
gaseous fluids of the tender and inflamed peri- 
toneum, or of the peritoneum independently of 
inflammation, developes the sensibility of this 
tissue, and indicates a greater amount, or a longer 
persistence, of inflammation than actually obtains. 
A recurrence to bloodletting in any form, in such 
circumstances, which, as I have had reason to 
know, is not an infrequent practice, and was 
formerly much more so, is generally most inju- 
rious. The good effects of terebinthinate enemata 
and embrocations in these circumstances are al- 
most always remarkable, and are still more when 
the spirits of turpentine are taken internally, either 
as just advised, or in other forms, in which I have 
so often prescribed this medicine and recom- 
mended it in the course of this work. 

147. d. It was advised by the late Dr. Surron 
of Greenwich, and by some German physicians, 
by whom I have seen many years ago the prac- 
tice adopted, to apply gold, or evaporating lotions, 
or ice to the abdomen in peritonitis. If the prac- 
tice is admissible at all, it is in this form of the dis- 
ease, and at an early stage of it, that it should be 
employed. My recollections of it are not, how- 
ever, such as would induce me to recommend it, 
whilst my experience of the practice I have pre- 
scribed above has been so long and extensive as 
to fully warrant my commendations. Dr. Sy- 
MONDS, however, remarks that, in some cases, cold 
evaporating lotions have scemed preferable to 
other applications, the evaporation being ac- 
celerated by blowing the surface by a common 
bellows ; and that he has placed the patient in a 
warm bath, sufficiently long and shallow for him 
to Jie extended, and for the tumid abdomen to 
rise above the level, so that a jet of cold water 
could be poured upon the latter, ‘ The relief,” 
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he adds, “has been most striking, even when 
the disease was too far advanced for a cure.” 
(Op. Cit., p. 145.) 

148. e. When the disease yields, as it usually does, 
to the above means, when early employed, and 
the indications of resolution appear, little more is 
requisite than attention to the state of the secre- 
tions and excretions, which should be promoted 
by gentle alteratives and aperients, aided by an 
occasional recourse to oleaginous or emollient 
enemata. As the pulse usually continues fre- 
quent for some time after the other symptoms 
subside, owing to loss of blood and debility, this 
circumstance should neither create alarm, nor 
lead to an officious or unnecessary interference. 
A premature recourse to tonics or stimulants, or 
to an exciting diet or heating regimen, would be 
injurious, and lowering measures on the other 
hand would only protract convalescence. In this 
state mild diaphoretics and diuretics, as the cam- 
phor mixture, with the liquor ammoniz acetatis 
and spiritus etheris nitrici, will generally prove 


both safe and beneficial; whilst the functions of 
the skin should be promoted by warm baths, by 


warm clothing, by flannel worn next the skin, and 
by avoiding the exciting causes. The lower ex- 


tremities should always be kept warm; and the 
bowels and urinary functions ought to receive the 
strictest attention long after the patient has re- 
covered. 


149. C. The second object, namely, to prevent the 


injurious consequences of peritonitis, and to remove 
such as may have been already produced, is best ac- 
complished by a prompt and judicious recourse to 
the measures already recommended. 
physician may have been called too late to pre- 
vent these consequences, —the disease may have 
advanced to that stage at which one or other of 
the more unfavourable results described above 
(§§ 33. et seg.) has either supervened, or is in 
progress. If effusion have taken place, or is even 
proceeding, bloodletting in any form may be of 


But the 


little use, or even injurious. Still it may be prac- 


tised with due caution, whilst the pulse retains 
some power and is not very frequent, and when the 
patient is young, and his vital powers not remark- 
ably depressed. 
calomel and opium may be prescribed and re- 


In similar circumstances also, 


peated from time to time; although, at this late 
period of the malady, the mercurial effect on the 


system may not be readily, or even atall, produced. 


A few grains of camphor, added to the calomel 
and opium, will often be of service in these cases. 
The terebinthinate fomentation over the abdomen, 
and terebinthinate enemata, aterebinthinate draught 
also being occasionally given, are most important 
measures in these circumstances, whatever may 
be the amount or the exact nature of the lesions 
produced by the inflammation. Vesicatories, fol- 
lowed by poultices, with or without mercurial 
ointment, as circumstances indicate, may be ap- 
plied to the abdomen, as above advised (§ 142.) ; 
but they require discrimination, especially as to 
the period of their application. In most instances 
they should be large and efficient. In some cases, 
a prolonged discharge from them may be procured 
in the usual way ; and, when the gums have not 
been affected by the mercurials previously given, 
the application of mercurial ointment to their sur- 
faces, the cuticle being removed, will often ra 
duce a local and constitutional effect. In other 
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eases, a repetition of blisters may be requisite, 
whilst mercurial alteratives and aperients,as Plum- 
mer’s pill with soap; the bi-borate of soda with 
the watery extract of aloes, &c., and oleaginous 
or emollient enemata, are being employed. In 
some instances, especially when much liquid ef- 
fusion has taken place in the peritoneal cavity, 
I have directed the following embrocation, sprink- 
led on two or three folds of flannel, to be applied 
over the abdomen, and kept there for a consider- 
able time, or even worn for some days, when the 
amount of irritation produced by it admits of its 
continued application. In other circumstances 
a repeated recourse to it should be insisted on: — 
No. 307. R Linimenti Camphore comp. : — Linimenti 
Terebinth.; Olei Olive, 4a, 3 jss. Olei Cajuputi, 3jss. 72. 
Fiat Embrocatio vel Linimentum, | 
When the physician is called late in the disease 
to a case of acute peritonitis it is prone to pass into 
the chronic state ; and this may be the most favour- 
able result which can be anticipated from the ex- 
tent of lesion already produced. In these instances 
the treatment about to be mentioned as appro- 
priate to the chronic disease, is in many respects 
the same as that now advised, and should be re- 
sorted to, taking care, however, not to reduce the 
powers of life so low as to render them unable to 
resist the extension of the morbid changes. 
150. D. The treatment of acute asthenic peritonitis 


. (§ 26.), is rarely entered upon with any hopes of 


advantage, unless at the commencement, or at an 
early stage of the malady; and then the most 
energetic means are required to arrest its progress, 
and even they will frequently fail, if they be not 
employed with discrimination ; the extension and 
course of the disease being extremely rapid, and 
effusion quickly supervening. This form of peri- 
tonitis occurs most frequently in the puerperal 
state, both sporadically and epidemically, and 
especially in lying-in hospitals, where it often 
spreads throughout the wards (see PurrPERAL 
Disrasts). Instances, however, of this form of 
peritonitis are observed in other circumstances, 
especially in connection with erysipelas, and with 
other maladies already alluded to (§ 26.). In 
these the chief object is to arrest the extension of 
the morbid action by those remedies which will 
make the most powerful impression, and in the 
shortest period, upon the organic nervous, and 
vascular systems—an impression which shall en- 
able these systems at the same time to resist the 
extension of the local mischief, and to remove the 
changes which have already taken place. After 
having made trial of various remedies and me- 
thods of cure in this form of the disease, the 
means which I have had reason chiefly to confide 
in are, a combination of camphor, calomel, and 
opium, in large doses, repeated every four, five, or 
six hours, according to the features of the case ; 
in some instances sulphate of quinine, camphor and 
opium, in frequent doses ; epithems or fomentations 
of warm spirits of turpentine over the abdomen, 
renewed or repeated according to circumstances ; 
terebinthinate enemata; and occasional doses of 
spirits of turpentine by the mouth, with or without 
castor oil, or other medicines. I have employed 
this treatment since 1823, modifying it with the 
peculiarities of individual cases ; but it is more 
fully described in the article on the several forms 
of fever and of peritonitis in the puerperal state. 
(See PcerreraL Diszaszs.) 
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151. E. Peritonilis from perforation of the stomach 
or intestines may assume various forms, according 
to the circumstances under which the perforation 
occurs.—a. As I have shown above (§ 24. RE 
it result from chronic ulceration of any portion of 
the digestive canal, it may be limited to that por- 
tion of the membrane more immediately sur- 
rounding the perforation ; and, coagulable lymph 
having been effused, that part becomes ageluti- 
nated to the opposite surface, and effusion of the 
contents of the canal into the peritoneal cavity is 
thereby prevented. In this case, the symptoms 
only of partial peritonitis are manifested, and the 
disease may assume an acute, sub-acute, or chro- 
nic character, An instance occurred in my prac- 
tice of a female who lived between two and three 
years after peritoneal symptoms caused by ulcer- 
ation and perforation of the stomach appeared : 
she was treated chiefly by opiates ; and upon dis- 
section, the peritoneum for a considerable space 
around the large perforation was thickened, ad- 
herent to the opposite surface, and almost car- 
tilaginous. (See art. Sromacu.) * 

152. b. In many cases, however, especially when 
the perforation takes place in the course of con- 
tinued or exanthematous fevers, and of phthisis, 
the constitutional powers and the state of the 
circulating fluids are such as generally admitnot 
of the production of coagulable lymph, and the 
formation of adhesions between the opposite peri- 
toneal surfaces. In these circumstances, a por- 
tion of the contents of the digestive canal escapes 
into the peritoneal cavity, occasioning a rapid 
form of general asthenic peritonitis. Sometimes, 
however, the disease continues for a time more or 
less limited, acute pain and tenderness being 
confined chiefly to the region in which they were 
first experienced. In this case, some hopes may - 
be anticipated from treatment. Dr. Graves and 
Dr. Sroxss first suggested the most rational ape 
ciple and means of cure in this state, namely, to 
enable the constitution to produce coagulable 
lymph, by which the opposite surfaces of the pe- 
ritoneum may become adherent, and to keep the 
bowels quiescent until this end be attained. The 
most efficient means to accomplish these inten- 
lions are, frequent and full doses of opium; and 
the remedial, dietetic, and regimenal measures 
usually employed to promote the strength of the 
patient, accommodated variously, so as to suit the 
peculiarities of particular cases. 

153. E. Peritonitis consequent upon paracentesis 
abdominis, or other operations, especially if there 
be any connection between it and erysipelas 
(§ 28.), generally assumes the asthenic form, 
and should be treated upon the principle of en- 
abling the constitution to form coagulable lymph, 
and of assisting the powers of life to resist the 
extension of the malady. With these views, 
opium, in full and frequent doses, should be given, 
and the usual remedial and dietetic means of sup- 
porting the vital powers ought to be employed. 
In short, the treatment advised above (§ 150.) 
should be adopted, and modified so as to meet the 
exigencies of each case. 

154. ii, Treatment or Curonic Perironitis. 
— A. In a few cases only of the general and tuber- 
cular forms of the disease can it be hoped, that very 
great advantage will be procured from treatment. 
Much, however, may be done in alleviating the 


‘more unpleasant symptoms, especially the at- 
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tendant diarrhoea, and even in prolonging the life 
of the patient. In some cases, particularly where 
the powers of the patient are not much reduced, 
local depletions, by means of leeches, repeated as 
circumstances will suggest, will be of consider- 
able service ; but venesection can rarely be at- 
tempted. I have found most benefit to be derived 
from the turpentine liniment or embrocation re- 
commended above (§ 140.), with the addition of 
a little of the iodide of potassium and vinwm opit. 
It should be perseveringly used, and be aided, par- 
ticularly when there is much liquid effusion, by 
the iodide of potassium given internally with opium, 
or with the compound tincture of camphor and 
sarsaparilla. Opiates are indispensable in most 
instances, and more especially when the bowels 
are much relaxed. They may be given as Just 
recommended, or alone, or with absorbents, mu- 
cilages, and emollients. I have employed the 
iodide of potassium in this disease since 1824, but 
it is most beneficial when taken in very small 
“doses, and when long persevered in. Even 
in moderate doses it is prone to develope an 
acute state of peritonitis; and, in this case the ap- 
plication of leeches, of turpentine fomentations 
with opium, &c. to the abdomen, is indispens- 
able, in order to subdue the acute or sub-acute 
action thus produced, the iodide being relin- 
quished. ane Aa 
155. B. Partial chronic peritonitis, existing 
either simply, or associated with chronic visceral 
disease, is often either permanently removed, or 
reduced to a state which is not inconsistent with 
the performance of the functions, even of that 
organ, the peritoneal surface of which has been 
more or less implicated. The disease may de- 
generate into adhesions of a loose or cellular kind, 
which may not interrupt materially the offices of 
the connected organs. Still these adhesions may 
excite further change, may occasion inflammation, 
or may themselves be the seat of it. It is not in- 
frequently observed, that inflammation of a viscus 
covered by the peritoneum extends to this mem- 
brane, or the inflammation may commence in and 
be limited to a portion of the peritoneum, in an 
acute or sub-acute form, and, being either neg- 
lected or only partially removed, continues for 
an indefinite time afterwards in a chronic state, 
In this case, attention to the functions of the 
organ primarily affected or consecutively impli- 
cated, the occasional application of a few leeches 
when pain or tenderness are felt, followed by 
- warm fomentations or the terebinthinate embrocation, 
by opiates with alteratives, cooling diaphoretics and 
diuretics, and such other means as the seat, seve- 
rity, and associations of the disease will suggest, 
are the means upon which the chief dependence 
should be placed. In some instances of this par- 
tial state of chronic peritonitis, the iodide of potas- 
sium, or the iodide of mercury, in small doses may 
be tried subsequently to a due recourse to the 
means just mentioned, with the view of reducing 
adhesions ; but the effect should be carefully ob- 
served. Partial chronic peritonitis is most fre- 
quently observed in the peritoneal coverings of 
the spleen, liver, and female sexual organs, asa 
consequence of inflammation of the subjacent 
viscera, and is there more readily removed by 
treatment than in other situations; or at least is 
more easily reduced to a state of comparative in- 
nocuousness, 
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156. iii. Tue Comprications or Perrronrtis — 
require attention, in both the acute and chronic states 
of this disease. It is chiefly, however, in the partial 
forms of peritonitis, or early in the more general 
malady, that these complications become objects 
of the greatest importance. In every case it is 
necessary to ascertain, as far as may be, the organ 
or part primarily affected, and the extent of the 
super-induced disease; for in many the primary 
malady will perpetuate the consecutive affection 
of the peritoneum.—a. When hepatitis extends 
to the peritoneum covering the convex or the 
coneave surface of the liver, the portions of this 
membrane reflected over the diaphragm in the 
one case, and over the stomach, colon, duode- 
num, &c., in the other, are often implicated 
(§§ 71—74.). The disease may even extend fur- 
ther, not merely as regards the peritoneum, but 
as respects other parts. Thus I have seen dia- 
phragmatitis, pleuritis, and ultimately pleura- 
pneumonia follow hepatitis, on the one hand, and 
partial or even general peritonitis supervene on 
the other. In these circumstances, and especially 
before the disease has thus extended, every effort 
should be made to bring the system under the in- 
fluence of mercury as soon as possible, whilst at 
the same time the constitutional powers should 
be aided in resisting the further extension of the 
malady. Jn addition, therefore, to judicious vas- 
cular depletions, calomel, camphor, and opium — 
should be exhibited as above advised (§§ 189. et 
seq.), and be aided by terebinthinate fomentations 
and enemata. 

157. b. The association of peritonitis with in- 
Jlammation of the cecum, or of the appendix ceci 
($ 74.), is one of the most frequent and im- 
portant which comes before the physician. In 
many instances, as I have shown in the article 
Ccum, the impaction of a hard body into the 
appendix perpetuates the inflammation of it, as 
well as of the peritoneum, and prevents a favour- 
able result, however judicious the treatment may 
be. When the partial peritonitis caused by the dis- 
ease of the Cacum (see that art. ¢¢ 18—20) is 
acute, the treatment already recommended (§¢ 138. 
et seq.) for simple sthenic peritonitis, or that ad- 
vised above for the complication with hepatitis, 
should be adopted. I may refer the reader also 
to the treatment recommended by me for inflam- 
mation extending to the peritoneum in the article 
Cacum (§ 32.). In the more chronic state of | 
this association, the means already prescribed for 
partial chronic peritonitis (§ 155.) may be 
adopted, due attention being paid to the secreting 
and excreting functions of the liver and bowels. 

158. c. The associations of enteritis and of acute 
or chronic dysentery with partial peritonitis are 
very common (§ 74.) ; and, even in general pe- 
ritonitis, both the small and large intestines are 
often more or less affected. These complications 
are generally the most difficult to manage; for, 
if the bowels be obstinately constipated, attempts 
to move them by drastic purgatives frequently 
aggravate the disease. The treatment in this case 
should be directed almost entirely to the inflam- 
mation, and consist of those means which I have 
advised for the sthenic form of it ($§ 140. et seq.), 
aided by suitable enemata. When the inflamma- 
tion has been allayed, and the bowels still remain 
confined, such mild laxatives as may solicit, rather 
than force, the action of the bowels, only ought 
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to be employed. On the other hand, if the bow- | of morbid action exists, then the means already 


els are much relaxed, or if diarrhoea or a dysen- 
teric state be present, the arrest of the increased 
discharge from the mucous surface of the bowels 
may increase the morbid action in the peritoneum, 
whilst the persistence of the diarrhoea may arise 
from ulceration, which has either already caused, 
or will aggravate, the peritonitis. The early his- 
tory of cases of this kind is the chief guide of the 
physician, aided by the extent and severity of the 
peritoneal symptoms. Jf the diarrhoea be merely 
an attendant on the peritonitis, as it sometimes is 
in the asthenic form of the disease, attempts ought 
not to be made to arrest, or even to moderate it, 
unless it be excessive, and exhaust the patient; 
whereas, if the peritonitis, in any form, supervene 
on diarrhoea or upon dysentery, the persistence 
of the latter, whether ulceration or perforation 
exist or not, will aggravate the peritonitis ; and, 
therefore, whilst the chief attention ought to be 
directed to it, strenuous efforts should also be 
made to moderate or remove the disorder of the 
bowels. In the first case, the bowel affection 
depends upon the peritonitis, and the treatment, 
as I have advised, should be directed with promp- 
titude and activity to this latter—to the primary 
and chief disease. In the second case, the dis- 
order of the bowels has not merely caused, but 
still continues to perpetuate and to aggravate, the 
peritonitis, and ought. therefore to be moderated 
or controlled even where it might not be prudent 
at once to arrest it, supposing this to be in our 
power. In this complication, whatever may be 
the sequence of morbid action, an extensive ex- 
perience has proved to me that the terebinthinate 
remedies, used both internally and externally, are 
most to be depended upon when judiciously pre- 
scribed. ‘That the right use may not be made 
of them, in respect both of the circumstances and 
period of the disease in which they should be 
used, and the modes of exhibiting and combining 
them ; and hence that they will sometimes dis- 
appoint many who may have recourse to them, I 
can fully believe. But in these contingencies 
they participate with all our other most efficacious 
remedies. Opium, with grey powder, and with 
ipecacuanha in large doses, when the bowels are 
much disordered ; appropriate enemata, and other 
means already noticed, adapted or combined so as 
to meet the exigencies of particular cases, are also 
important adjuvants in the treatment of these 
complications. 

159. d. The association of peritonitis with in- 
flammation, or with organic lesions of the urinary 
and sexual organs (§ 75.), is not infrequent, 
especially among females, and in the puerperal 
state. In ordinary circumstances, the associated 
peritonitis is generally consequent upon the vis- 
ceral disease, and is commonly partial,-unless in 
puerperal or cachectic states, or in the course of 
fevers, where it often rapidly becomes more or less 
general. It sometimes also passes into a chronic 
form, especially when it is consecutive of organic 
lesions, or is independent of the puerperal con- 
dition. In these several associations, the treat- 
ment should partly depend upon the extent of the 
peritoneal affection, and upon the degree of vital 
power characterising the disease. When the as- 
thenic and diffusive form is present, the treatment 
advised above is most appropriate (¢ 150.) ; but 
when the more sthenic and partial or limited state 


recommended (§ 140.), is that which is most 
beneficial for this state of complication. In either 
case, the peritonitic disease claims the more im- 
mediate and the chief attention, as upon the limita- 
tion or extension of it depends the recovery or the 
loss of the patient. It being arrested, or more or 
less subdued, the treatment should be more strictly 
directed to the primary lesion of the sexual or- 
gans ; and the functions of these organs ought to 
be promoted, especially as respects the menstrual 
discharge. Even after the disease is apparently 
subdued by the vascular depletions, &c. pre- 
scribed above, still pain or tenderness often recurs, 
especially about the expected catamenial period, 
and is sometimes attended by scanty or difficult 
discharge. In such cases, leeches should be ap- 
plied below each groin, and be followed by fo- 
mentations, as already advised (§ 140.), by 
small doses of the biborate of soda in camphor 
and orange-flower water ; and by such other 
means as the peculiarities of individual cases will 
suggest. 

160. iv. TreaTMENT oF PenritoniTis in Cutr- 
pREN.—A. The principles of treatment which I 
have advocated for adults are also applicable to 
children. In the latter class of subjects, how- 
ever, acute peritonitis generally assumes a sthenic 
or phlogistic character, unless when it follows 
eruptive fevers or mesenteric disease, when a 
subacute and diffusive state is often assumed, not 
infrequently lapsing into the chronic form, par- 
ticularly in the scrofulous diathesis. In the more 
sthenic of these states of disease, local depletions, 
calomel, terebinthinate fomentations and injec- 
tions, emollient warm baths, with the other means 
already advised, according to the circumstances 
of the case, are the measures upon which our de- 
pendence ought to be chiefly placed. When pe- 
ritonitis follows the maladies just mentioned — 
when it presents, either locally or as regards the 
constitutional symptoms, the asthenic, diffusive, 
or subacute state, calomel with camphor, and 
with opium in small doses when the age of the 
patient will admit of this last, and terebinthinate 
remedies in the several forms already prescribed, 
and duly repeated or continued, are the principal 
means of cure. 

161. B, If the disease pass into the chronic 
state, or assume this form primarily,—if it be 
tubercular, as it most frequently is, or simple and 
attended by fluid effusion into the peritoneal ca- 
vity —a cautious recourse to iodine, especially to 
the proto-iodide of mercury, to the iodide of po- 
tassium, with liquor potassz and sarsaparilla, and 
a frequent or continued use of the terebinthinate 
embrocation over the abdomen, as above advised 
(¢§ 140, 141.), either with or without the iodides 
externally, should in no case be neglected. But 
they should be perseveringly employed, and the 
iodides ought to be given only in very small doses, 
especially at first; and be aided by change of air, 
and expcsure to light and sunshine. When chro- 
nic peritonitis is attended in children by diarrhoea, 
when it is far advanced, and its tubereular nature 
manifest, then ulceration, or at least a state of 
lesion almost precluding hope, may be inferred, 
Our treatment should then be directed to the al- 
leviation of urgent symptoms,—to the modera- 
tion of the attendant diarrhoea and pain by means 
of absorbents and opiates, by hydrarg. cum creta 
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with compound ipecacuanha powder, and warm 
baths, or fomentations over the abdomen. 

162. v. Convaescence from any of the forms 
of peritonitis requires the utmost care and cau- 
tion, especially in respect of diet and regimen. 
During the continuance of the disease, particu- 
larly in the acute form, bland or emollient fluids 
only should be allowed. The compound decoc- 
tion of barley may be taken in small quantities ; 
and when a relaxing effect upon the bowels is 
desired, then about a drachm of oleum olive may 
be given on its surface, three or four times in the 
day, or oftener. In the acute state of the disease, 
this, or simple barley, rice, gum- water, tendered 
agreeable with liquorice powder, is all that is 
required, both as drink and as aliment. In the 
chronic states, however, or during the early stage 
of convalescence from the acute, the same watery 
decoctions, with small quantities of ass’s or other 
milk, or weak arrow-root or other farinaceous 
substances, may be allowed; and subsequently, 
according to the progress of the case or the amount 
of debility, mutton or veal or chicken broths, or 
beef tea, in small quantity, with dry toast, or with 
boiled rice or stale bread, may be cautiously per- 
mitted. The greatest caution should be used in 
returning to animal food; and that which is the 
mildest, least stimulating, and most digestible 
only should be allowed, in small quantity, once 
in the day. All heating or stimulating beverages, 
and flatulent or ascescent vegetables, ought to be 
avoided. Chocolate or cocoa-nibs should be sub- 
stituted for tea and coffee; and, in the case of 
infants or children, ass-milk warm from the ani- 
mal, either pure or diluted, is one of the best ar- 
ticles of food as well of drink that can be ad- 
ministered. 

163. During the course of, as well as conval- 
escence from, this disease, a perspirable state of the 
surface ought to be preserved by flannel worn 
constantly next to the skin, by warm baths ren- 
dered emollient by an alkali, by decoction of 
marsh-mallows or infusion of linseed, &c. If the 
bowels after recovery continue irregular or con- 
stipated, the emollient decoctions or infusions may 
be employed as enemata, to which oleum ricini 
or oleum olive may be added; and small doses 
of these, particularly of the latter, may be taken 
frequently, on the surface of any suitable diluent 
or demulcent until a regular action shall be es- 
tablished. 

XI. Orcantc Lestons or THE PERITONEUM, IN- 

DEPENDENT OF INFLAMMATION. 

Crasstr.—IV. Crass. I. Orver (Author.) 

164. i, Duscription.— The lesions of the peri- 
toneum which have already been noticed have 
chiefly been those which are consequent upon in- 
flam mation, in some one or other of its several forms 
or types. Tubercular formations are, however, an 
exception ; and these have been noticed only inci- 
dentally, and in as far as they are associated with 
chronic peritonitis, particularly in scrofulous con- 
stitutions, A brief notice only will be taken of those 
changes which are not essentially caused by inflam. 
mation, as they are generally, especially in the cir- 
cumstances in which they usually present them- 
selves, but little influenced by medical treatment, 
Certain of these changes affect rather the attached 
surface, or the sub-peritoneal tissue, than the peri- 
toneum itself ; whilst others consist in the presence 
of fluids altogether foreign to the peritoneal cavity, 
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165. A. Various changes of colour are occasionally 
presented by the peritoneum, which are independ- 
ent of inflammation.—a. Yellowish or even greenish 
tints are sometimes observed in those parts of the 
membrane in the more immediate vicinity of the 
gall-bladder, and are owing to the exudation of 
bile. The extent and the intensity of the colour 
generally depend upon the colour and quantity 
of bile contained in the gall-bladder and ducts, 
and upon the duration of the period from the 
death of the patient. Various shades of colour 
are often observed in the peritoneal surfaces of 
the liver and spleen, and are generally owing, when 
they are very deep or dark, bluish or brownish, to 
venous congestion of these organs, or to accu- 
mulations of black viscid bile in the hepatic ducts, 
These deep shades of colour are most remarkable 
in warm climates, aftershepatic, periodic, and other 
fevers.—b. The peritoneum may also present a red- 
dish hue, without having been inflamed. This al- 
ways is owing to the escape of blood, from accident 
or rupture of vessels, into the peritoneal cavity ; 
and hence its nature is apparent. It is always a 
post-mortem change. 

166. B. The sub-peritoneal cellular tissue is not 
infrequently the seat of various changes which, 
although sometimes connected with, is oftener in- 
dependent of, inflammatory action. —a, Edema of 
this tissue is occasionally observed in consequence 
of chronic disease of the heart, liver, lungs, or 
kidneys; and is most conspicuous in those situa- 
tions where the cellular tissue is most abundant 
and loose; as in the vicinity of the pancreas, 
kidneys, and sexual organs. 

167. b, Minute transparent vesicles, varying 
from the size of a millet-seed to that of a pea, or 
even of a marble. They occur most frequently 
about the Fallopian tubes, ovaries, and broad 
ligaments. Serous cysts are not infrequently found 
between the folds of the broad ligaments, and 
sometimes attain the size of a large orange, simu- 
lating ovarian disease, and constituting one of the 
forms of encysted dropsy. (See art. Drorsy, 
§§ 206. 212.) 

168. c. Tubercles and scrofulous tumours are the — 
most frequent and important organic lesions pri- 
marily occurring in the sub-peritoneal cellular 
tissue independently of inflammation, although, 
with all other morbid formations in the same 
situation, generally inducing chronic inflammatory 
action in their progress. Scrofulous tubercles in 
this situation, and when well defined, seem to be 
encysted, owing to the condensation of the cel- 
lular tissue directly investing them. Dr. Hopc- 
KIN states that these scrofulous tubereles or tu- 
mours are most frequently seen, and are the largest, 
between the folds of the mesentery ; but they ob- 
viously implicate the glands in that situation. 
They also attain a considerable size in the omen- 
tum. Under the peritoneal coat of the intestines 
they are generally small, but numerous, Dr. 
Honcxrn considers the small miliary granulations 
which I have described above (§ 107.) as con- 
sequences of inflammatory action, and which are 
found both below and in the peritoneum, to be 
incipient tubercles. I have already endeavoured 
to distinguish between those granulations which 
seem to result from chronic inflammation and 
scrofulous tubercles, 

169. C.—a. Malignant deposits or formations of 
& scirrhous or fungoid character occur occasionally 
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on the attached surface of the peritoneum, and 
sometimes they extend from the subjacent struc- 
tures, and invade this membrane. Dr. Hopcxrin 
remarks, that in the former case the tumours 
which result are often remarkable for their size, 
number, and diffusion ; but that, even in these, 
some portions of the peritoneum more frequently 
escape than others. ‘Thus, these morbid growths 
are not so often met with on the parietes as in the 


‘ omentum, or in the intestines ; and when formed 


in the parietes they are generally of a smaller 
size. Neither the mesenteric glands nor the other 
organs invested by the peritoneum are apt to be- 
come affected by the extension of the disease. 
These growths are sometimes, although not ne- 
cessarily, attended by serous effusion into the 
peritoneal cavity, causing distension, which is oc- 
casionally very.considerable. When the disease 
is propagated from the primarily affected organ, 
it is generally to the vicinity only ; thus, in scir- 
rhus of the pylorus, a sprinkling of minute scir- 
rhous tubercles is often seen under the peritoneum 
in the neighbourhood ; and in malignant disease 
of the uterus, the convolutions of the intestines 
which happen to come in contact with it often 
exhibit growths of a corresponding character be- 
neath their peritoneal coat. 

170. b. The free or internal surface of the 
peritoneum is very rarely the seat of malignant 
growths. Dr. Hopcxin, however, met with two 
instances, in which it was the seat of these growths ; 
but in these, malignant formations also were 
found in organs invested by this membrane, and 
were manifestly developed primarily in these or- 
gans. In one case, in addition to fungoid disease 
of the kidney, there were small malignant tuber- 
cles situated in and beneath the peritoneum, and 
Others seated on the free surface of it; and in the 
other case these tubercles were scattered beneath 
the peritoneal coat of the intestines, and on its 
free surface, the chief and primary fungoid tumour 
being in one of the ovaries. 

171. c. Melanosis also is sometimes met with, 
invading, rather than primarily affecting, the peri- 
toneum ; and it is chiefly observed on the attached 
surface of the membrane, to which it has extended 
from the subjacent structures and cellular tissue ; 
where, however, it presents the usual characters 
assigned it when treating of it elsewhere. (See art. 
MELanosis.) 

172. Although scrofulous tubercles and scir- 
rhous and fungoid productions affect the peritoneum 
independently of inflammation, and appear in 
those circumstances, and from causes, which are 
fully developed in the articles devoted to those 
several subjects, still they not infrequently are 
found accompanied with more or less abundant 
effusion of serum, and with bridles or films of 
adhesion, indicating, the latter especially, that a 
chronic form of inflammatory action had been 
excited by their presence, and in their vicinity. 

173, D. True hydatids or acephalocysts are some- 
times produced beneath the peritoneum, and oc- 
casionally they attain a very large size, so as to 
resemble encysted dropsy, from which they are 
with difficulty distinguished during the life of the 
patent, especially when they form between the 
folds of the broad ligaments of the uterus. They 
are met with chiefly under the peritoneal co- 
vering of the liver, beneath that of the spleen, 
in the broad ligaments, and in the-mesentery ; 
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but the first is their most frequent seat. They may 
burst into the peritoneal cavity without producing 
any signs of inflammatory action; but a chronic 
and limited state of inflammation may be occa- 
sioned by them. In either of these situations they 
may. pass through those changes which have been 
described when treating of them. (See art. Hy- 
patrps, §§ 15—25.) 

174, E, Ecchymoses and small bloody points are 
occasionally found in the peritoneum, owing to 
minute extravasations of blood, caused by diminu- 
tion of the tone of the capillaries and of the vital 
cohesion of the sub-peritoneal tissue, and probably 
also of the peritoneum itself. They are most fre- 
quently observed under and in the peritoneal coat 
of the small intestines, but are also sometimes 
met with in other situations, They occur chiefly 
in purpura hemorrhagica, in adynamic fevers, 
and in scurvy, in which last I have observed the 
ecchymoses assume the form of vibices or patches 
as large as half-crown pieces. Dr. Hopcxrn re- 
marks that he has seen the peritoneum sprinkled 
with small bloody points, not only in purpura, but 
also in jaundice. 

175. F. Various substances foreign to this situation 
are sometimes found within the peritoneal cavity.— 
a. The most common is an accumulation of 
serous fluid. This fluid may result from increased 
exhalation of serum, arising from congestion, or 
impeded return of blood from the abdominal vis- 
cera, consequent upon disease of the liver, heart, 
lungs, kidneys, &c. In these circumstances, the 
effused fluid contains comparatively but little al- 
bumen ; and when this is the case, and the more 
watery and limpid the effusion, the less prone the 
peritoneum is to be irritated or inflamed by it, 
Still, a state of chronic inflammatory action is some- 
times induced by the state and quantity of the 
effused fluid, affecting chiefly the omentum and 
mesentery, and occasioning more or less shrinking 
of these parts. The disposition also to chronic, 
or even to acute asthenic peritonitis, occasioned 
by serous effusion into the peritoneal cavity, is 
further evinced by the frequency of its superven- 
tion upon paracentesis abdominis, It has been stated 
above ({§ 101, 102.), that the effusion of fluid 
into this cavity consequent upon inflammatory 
action is often very great ; but, in this case, what- 
ever may be the form of inflammatory action pro- 
ducing it, the fluid contains more or less albumen, 
occasionally also blood-globules or colouring mat- 
ter, and even pure or dissolved blood, although 
much more rarely ; and the peritoneum is altered 
in structure, or it presents other morbid products. 

176. 6. Blood, fluid or coagulated, recent or par- 
tially altered, pure or mixed.with serum, &c., is 
in rare cases found in this cavity; but generally 
in consequence of rupture of some one or other 
of the invested organs, or of an aneurism. Brous- 
sais contended that it is sometimes effused in 
considerable quantity, owing to a hemorrhagic 
peritonitis, or to a state of action partaking of both 
an inflammatory and a hemorrhagic character. 
This may be probably the case, but on rare oc- 
casions. Hemorrhage may also occur into thi3 
cavity to a considerable extent, owing to the ul- 
ceration attending some states of chronic peritonitis, 
of which I have met with a remarkable instance. 
When blood is effused into the cavity owing to 
wounds, injuries, &c., it always rapidly produces 


inflammatory action, which is followed by the 
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effusion of coagulable lymph, if the powers of the 
constitution are not remarkably depressed ; and 
this lymph may limit or surround the blood ef- 
fused, and thus in some respects isolate or encyst 
it, and thereby even confine and ultimately repair 
the mischief, The effused lymph, by subsequently 
becoming organised in the manner described 
(§§ 82—84.) may even give rise to various changes 
in the blood surrounded by it, similar to those re- 
marked in coagula found some time after extrava- 
sation into the parenchyma of organs. 

177. A partially decomposed blood, mixed 
with more or less serum, or a sanious fluid, is in 
rare instances found in the peritoneal cavity un- 
connected with inflammation, and chiefly in the 
same circumstances and in the same cases as have 
presented ecchymoses of the peritoneum. This 
state of the effused fluid I have seen only in 
scurvy, purpura, adynamic fevers, malignant pu- 
erperal fever, and malignant small pox; and in 
these circumstances the sanious or bloody state 
of the effusion, as well as the ecchymoses, is 
owing as much toalteration of the blood as to the 
impaired vital cohesion of the peritoneal surface 
and capillaries. 

178. c. Chyle, bile, urine, and even the amniotic 
Jluid have been found in the peritoneal cavity, 
but only in consequence of wounds and injuries 
of the peritoneum and parts involving the vessels 
concerned in transmitting, or the organs containing, 
these fluids. Rupture of the fundus of the urinary 
bladder, or of the yterus, is necessarily followed by 
the escape of the contents of these organs into the 
peritoneal cavity. Purulent matter is sometimes 
found in this cavity independently of inflammation 
of the membrane, owing to the bursting of an ab- 
scess, especially of that of the liver, Tubercular 
matter is in rare instances found in this situation, 
owing to perforation of the peritoneum, particu- 
larly after scrofulous or tuberculous disease of the 
mesenteric glands, and in chronic tubercular pe- 
ritonitis, The alimentary, fecal, or gaseous con- 
tents of the stomach or the intestines occasionally 
escape into the peritoneal cavity, and even intes- 
tinal worms are also in rare cases found there, 
owing to perforation of these viscera, either no 
adhesions, or partial adhesions only, having existed 
between the opposite peritoneal surfaces adjoining 
the perforation. In all cases of the passage of 
these foreign substances into the peritoneal cavity 
peritonitis is quickly induced, and extends with 
a rapidity coordinate with the acridity, quantity, 
and diffusion of the foreign substance and the 
susceptibility of the patient. 

179, d. It has been shown above (§ 119.) that 
gases are sometimes found in the peritoneal cavity, 
causing more or less true peritoneal tympanitis or 
meteorismus, owing to the partial decomposition of 
a portion of the products of inflammation, espe- 
cially when these products are long retained. 
This source of the gases sometimes found in this 
cavity 1s now generally admitted by pathologists. 
But it has been supposed — been contended for by 
some and denied by others— that air may be se- 
creted on the free surface of the peritoneum, in- 
dependently of inflammatory action. Portaz 
Compatusier, Frank, and others have adduced 
instances of the accumulation in this cavity of air 
independently of either disease of the membrane 
or perforation of the digestive canal. There is no 
doubt of the secretion of air from the digestive 
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mucous membrane, independently of any obvious 
structural disease of it; and whilst the possibility — 
of asimilar phenomenon occurring in respect of 
the peritoneal coat of the digestive tube may be 
admitted, the rarity of its appearance cannot be 
questioned. Scouvrerren believes that he has 
found air in the peritoneal cavity without any 
lesion of the membrane ; but was it secreted there 
before death, or produced afterwards? M. Rises 
considers that an elastic fluid exists in the serous 
cavities, arising from the vaporisation of a portion 
of the secreted serosity with which they are pro- 
vided. 

180. e. Perfectly detached bodies or concretions, 
generally of a rounded farm, are sometimes found 
in the peritoneal cavity. They are of a semicar- 
tilaginous, cartilaginous, or even bony character. 
They vary in size from that of a pea to that of a 
cherry. Dr. Hopcxrn remarks, respecting their 
formation, that ‘they commence as an isolated 
clot of coagulated lymph; the smooth convex 
surface of which has contracted no adhesion, either 
to the serous or to any other portion of false mem- 
brane. In process of time the surface acquires a 
sufficiently membranous and firm consistence ; 
and the detached body, instead of forming a clot 
of cheesy matter, contracts, losing its serous or 
watery part. If this take place rapidly, and ma- 
terially reduce the size of the detached body, the 
surface exhibits an uneven and corrugated ap- 
pearance. When of small size, they more often 
retain their smooth surface, an increasingly firm 
structure, which becomes loaded with earthy mat- 
ter, as I apprehend, by a process of endosmosis. 
These detached bodies may be seen in the most 
recent state, wholly consisting of coagulable 
lymph, having a cellular character, infiltrated 
with serum, and presenting the figure and size of 
an egg-plum, somewhat flattened; but I have 
never seen them, in the firm and advanced stage 
which I have described, larger than a pea or a 
marble.” (Op. Cit. p. 53.) 

. 181. Now without questioning that some of 
the bodies, in their recent or soft state, or in that 
of lymph, are produced in the manner for which 
Dr. Hopcxin has argued, or consists of portions 
of lymph thrown out with, or isolated by, a liquid 
effusion produced at the same time, still the sub- 
sequent changes, whether cartilaginous or earthy 
or bony, cannot be explained conformably with 
this opinion, even although the process of endos- 
mosis be called in aid of it. I believe that the 
lymph, formed in a greater or less clot, or mass, 
and with more or less serous effusion, continues 
connected with the peritoneum by a narrow neck 
or pedicle, through the medium of which succes- 
sive changes take place in it; and that, with the 
condensation and contraction of this mass, the 
pedicle also shrinks, becomes thinner, and is at 
last destroyed or broken off, the body ultimately 
being altogether detached. That it should un- 
dergo the successive changes of cartilaginous, 
osseous, or earthy degeneration, after its complete 
separation from the living structures, as Dr, 
Hopckin supposes, is countenanced neither by 
analogy, nor by observation, nor by what is known 
of the process of endosmosis. 

182. ii. Tur Symproms of those organic lesions 
of the peritoneum which have now been described 
are extremely equivocal and obscure. Many of 
these lesions are detected only after death, and are 
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associated with alterations of other or connected or- 
gans or parts, which assume a more prominent place 
in that state of more or less general disturbance, 
or of cachexia, which is usually present. Where 
there is effusion of fluid into the peritoneal cavity, 
this may be readily detected, but it may be com- 
_ plicated with one or other, or even with more, of 
those changes of the membrane which have just 
_ been noticed, and which the effusion may mark, 
or which may not be evinced by any characteristic 
Bewomenon. When the alteration is of a ma- 
ignant kind, it will generally be attended, at least 
at an advanced stage, by a cachectic, anemial, 
and languid or debilitated state of the frame. 
Even when a distinct tumour is present, its exact 
seat will frequently be undeterminable, and it 
will be equally impossible to ascertain the extent 
to which the peritoneum is implicated by it. The 
matter can at best be one of inference, to which 
the physician will be led by a number of varying 
circumstances, many of them peculiar to indi- 
vidual cases, 

183. Of all these lesions, probably hydatids 
seated beneath the peritoneal covering of the liver 
is that which is ascertained with the greatest cer- 
tainty during the life of the patient. Yet this is 
not always the case, for much depends upon the 
particular part to which these parasites are at- 
tached, upon the size of the tumour they produce, 
and upon various attendant circumstances. But 
the symptoms are stated in the article Liver 
(§ 232.). Some of the lesions, whilst they only 
partially, or even to a small extent, invade the 
peritoneum, are seated chiefly in organs or parts 
enveloped by this membrane; their precise seat 
being indicated chiefly by the way in which par- 
ticular functions are disturbed, and the amount of 
the disturbance. If the lesion consist of a deposit 
of morbid or heterologue matter, occasioning more 
or less tumour, the seat and relations of it, viewed 
in connection with the kind and extent of dis- 
ordered function, and with the evidence of con- 
stitutional disturbance manifested in both the 
hervous, vascular, and cutaneous systems, will 
generally furnish some indication of the nature of 
the malady, particularly when aided by the state 
of sensibility evinced during a careful examination 
of the different regions of the abdomen and pelves, 
and by percussion. Still the amount, as well as 
the exact nature, of the peritoneal lesion may not 
be made apparent ; and it may not even be easy 
to ascertain, whether or not the alteration be one 
proceeding from chronic inflammation, or one or 
other of those which I have now considered as 
being independent both of inflammatory action 
and of its usual results. It is chiefly by com- 
prising within our mental vision all the circum- 
Stances and phenomena characterising the causes, 
origin, progress, and full development of the case, 
that an approach can be made to a just view of 
the nature of the distemper. 

184, iii, Tue Causes of the organic lesions 
which I have viewed as altogether independent of 
inflammatory action, although sometimes associated 
with, or productive of, a state of asthenic or chro- 
nic inflammation, vary according to the nature of 
the existing lesion ; each of these lesions proceed- 
ing from predisposing and exciting causes, which 
are more or less peculiar toit. Thus the tubercular, 
the scirrhous, or the fungoid deposits formed be- 
neath or invading the peritoneum, proceed from 
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causes which are enumerated in the articles de- 
voted to these diseases. The same remark applies 
to hemorrhagic, hydatidic, and other changes im- 
plicating this membrane; these appearing from 
the same causes and in the same circumstances, 
as give rise to them in other situations. Of all 
the alterations of structure, however, which have 
now been briefly noticed, it may be stated, in 
general terms, that they commonly proceed from, 
and are characterised by, both at their commence- 
ment and during their course, a condition of the 
vital powers and of the circulating fluids that 
have been fully described in the articles Desriiry 
and Disgasr. Debility, appearing either primarily 
or consecutively, as shown when treating of this 
subject, or in other words, depression or exhaus~ 
tion of vital energy, by occasioning those changes 
in the assimilating, the circulating, and depura- 
ting organs and functions, which I have fully 
developed in the articles BLoop and Diszasz, gives 
rise to the several alterations of structure just 
described ; one or other of them appearing, ac- 
cording as the predisposition resulting from ori- 
ginal conformation, temperament, age, and modes 
of living, and as the influences exerted by air, 
climate, mental emotion, previous or concomitant 
disease, &c., determine its character or relations. 

185. iv. Toe TREatTMENT of organic lesions of 
the peritoneum, like the consideration of the causes 
producing them, should have strict reference to 
the nature of the alterations inferred to be present 
in each case. Still the same principles are ap- 
plicable to nearly all of them—whether of pre- 
vention, of alleviation, or of cure. It has just 
been stated, that all these lesions generally origi- 
nate in depression or exhaustion of vital power, 
and in its more immediate consequences in the 
assimilating, circulating, and depurating functions 
and organs; and a reference to those articles 
where these distempers are fully discussed, and 
with due reference to their causes, will fully con- 
firm the general statement now made. It must, 
therefore, be manifest, that a continuance of the 
primary morbid condition will necessarily aggra- 
vate or increase the consecutive changes, and 
thereby favour the developement of the specific 
organic lesion, and its inroads upon the constitu- 
tion. On the other hand, it must be equally 
evident, that whatever has the influence to remove 
the primary morbid condition—to rally or pro- 
mote the depressed or exhausted powers of life— 
to aid the assimilating, circulating, and depurating 
functions, will most efficiently resist the progress 
of the organic mischief, and even overcome it 
ultimately, (although we should seldom be so 
sanguine in our expectations), when it has not 
advanced so far as to impede the functions of life, 
or when it is not of a nature which precludes 
hope of ultimate success. By enabling the con- 
stitutional energies to resist the advancing evil, 
we may succeed in prolonging the contest, —we 
may very considerably prolong life, even when 
we cannot hope to avert an ultimately fatal 
result. 

186. Having determined the principle of treat- 
ment, the means which range themselves under it 
are readily suggested ; the selection of them de- 
pending upon the inference drawn from previous 
and existing phenomena as to the nature of the 
particular case. The number and varying cha- 
racters of the alterations just described, the dif- 
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ferent and even changing circumstances in which 
they appear, and the numerous visceral maladies 
with which they are generally complicated, — 
these maladies often being the original evils from 
which the peritoneal lesion springs, or by which 
the membrane is invaded,—preclude the possi- 
bility of noticing the several methods of treatment, 
the numerous means of cure or of palliation, and 
the interminable modes of combining these means, 
that may be employed in these pathological con- 
ditions. I can only indicate the general character 
of the means which experience has shown to be 
most beneficial, and notice a very few from among 
these means which deserve to be employed. 

187. I have just now contended that the only 
remedies which should be resorted to in the or- 
ganic lesions of the peritoneum are those which 
support or rally the depressed powers of life. Un- 
fortunately, many of these lesions invade the peri- 
toneum consecutively of a protracted existence in 
some one of the viscera enveloped by this mem- 
brane, and not until vital depression and  consti- 
tutional contamination have made considerable 
progress, —or they may not come before the 
competent adviser until reasonable expectations 
of cure are precluded, either by their nature at 
their commencement, or by the amount of disor- 
ganisation. Still, in either case, the chief andica- 
tion is nearly the same for all, namely, to enable 
the powers of life to resist as long as possible the 
further progress of disorganisation ; and, when the 
case admits of the attempt, to aid them in removing 
whatever alteration of structure may have already 
taken place. It is very obvious that this object 
can be attained only by those means which sup- 
port, or rally without exhausting, vital energy ; 
and which at the same time aid the due perform- 
ance of the several digestive, assimilating, and 
depurating functions. Care should be taken al- 
ways to keep the stomach in good humour, by the 
aid not merely of medicine, but also of suitable 
diet and beverages. ‘The medicines most appro- 
priate to the peculiar features and complications 
of the case should be selected, and their influence 
upon the functions of digestion and excretion 
carefully observed. Although tonic or restorative 
medicines are requisite, yet those which are the 
best suited to the circumstances of the case, and 
the temperament or idiosyncrasy of the patient, 
ought to be studied. Where there is increased 
irritability of the system, with a frequent or ex. 
citable pulse, the milder vegetable tonics or bitters 
only will be tolerated; and these may be pre- 
scribed with calmants, as the hydrocyanic acid, 
Horrmann’s anodyng, or with henbane, conium, 
morphia, or other preparations of opium. If more 
or less anemia be present, chalybeate medicines, 
selected and combined according as the peculiari- 
ties of the case suggest, are the most appropriate. 
It will be often beneficial to combine alteratives 
with tonics or restoratives; and the choice of 
those is generally difficult, as those which depress 
vital power, or irritate the stomach, are generally 
prejudicial. The preparations of sarsaparilla and 
of iodine are the most efficacious when judici- 
ously administered ; but the latter should be pre- 
scribed in very small doses, especially at first, and 
the iodide of potassium be preferred. ‘his medicine 
may be given with the liquor potasse or with 
sarsaparilla, or in tonic infusions or decoctions ; 
or with the liquor potasse in Hopcson and As- 


porr’s* pale ale, a beverage which I have for 
many years recommended in several disorders 
characterised by more or less debility. When 
the iodide of potassium is found to agree with the 
patient, the iodides of mercury may also be given 
in small doses at bed-time, with an anodyne or 
opiate. If anemia exist, the iodide of iron should 
be prescribed in the syrup of sarsa, and the ad- 
vantages of light and sun-shine enjoyed as far as 
may be prudent. The several emunctories ought 
to be duly aided in their functions; the regular 
action of the bowels and of the kidneys promoted ; 
and the insensible perspiration increased by wear- 
ing flannel next the skin, and by keeping the ex- 
tremities always warm. 

188. If the stomach be irritable, creasote may 
be given, with or without opium or acetate of 
morphia ; or hydrocyanic acid may be prescribed 
in demulcents or emollients; and such beverages 
be selected as will support the strength, and agree 
best with the digestive organs. In some cases, 
the pale ale just mentioned may be made the ve- 
hicle of various medicines, according to the exi- 
gencies of the case ; but, in every instance, and 
particularly when the stomach is weak and irri- 
table, tea ought to be avoided. Chocolate or 
cocoa-nibs are preferable; or a little milk, with 
seltzer, soda, potass, or magnesia water. The 
choice of these or of mineral waters should de- 
pend upon the nature of the case, and especially 
of the visceral disease characterising it. The diet 
and regimen must be regulated by the same cir- 
cumstances, 
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t. xl. 8vo. Paris, 1817, art. Péritoine et Péritonite.— 
Moncreiff, Transactions of Medical and Chirurgical So- 
ciety of Edinburgh, vol. i. p. 260. — McDowel, in Dublin 
Hospital Reports, vol. ii. p. 321. (Acute Perittonitis con- 
sequent upon, Rheumatism). — J. Copland, Memoir on 
Chronic Peritonitis, with cases, &c.; in London Med. 
Repository, vol. xv. p. 372. 8vo. Lond. 1821.— D. A. G. 
Richter, die Specielle Therapie, &c. b.i. p. 650.—J, 
Baron, An Enquiry into the Nature of Tuberculated Ac- 
cretions of Serous Membranes, and the origin of Tu- 
bercles and Tumours, &c. 8vo. Lond. 1819; and Ilus- 
trations of the Enquiry respecting Tuberculous Diseases, 


* T recommend this beverage in preference to the va- 
rious imitations of it which have more recently ap- 
peared, because I know that it is pure, well fermented, 
and prepared from the best materials. The utmost pre- 
cautions are also taken against adulteration. For man 
years it was the only article of the kind, and it is still 
the most wholesome. “i 
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| &c. Lond. 8vo. 1822.—J. Abercrombie, Pathol. and 
Practical Researches on the Diseases of the Stomach 
and Abdominal Viscera, 8vo. Edin. 1828.— Gzbert, in 
_ Nouv. Bibliothéque Médicale, t. ix. p. 392. (shows the ill 
consequences of allowing the presence of the menses to 
interfere with the institution of bloodletting). — Andral, 
Clinique Médicale, Maladies de l’Abdomen, t. iv. p. 539. 
— Roche et Sanson, Elemens de Pathologie Médico-Chi- 
rurgicale, &c. 8vo. Paris, t.i. p. 585.— Scoutetten, in Ar- 
chives Génér. de Médecine, t. iii. p. 500.; et t. iv. p.392. ; 
et t. v. p.537.— Legallois et Boutllaud, in ibid. t. iv. — 
Lombard, in ibid. t. ix. p. 191.— Broussais, Gasc, Aber- 
crombie, Pemberton, and Monfalcon, revd. in Johnson’s 
Medico-Chirurg. Review, vol. i. p. 161.— &. Bright, Re- 
ports of Medical Cases, 2 vols. 4to. Lond. 1827—31, p. 
453. et passim. — Louis, Recherches Anatomico-Patho- 
logiques, 8vo. Paris, 1826, (Peritonttis from Perforation of 
Digestive Canal).—Gzvaves, Dubl. Hosp. Reports, vol. v.; 
and Dublin Journ. of Medical Science, vol. ii. —Chomel, 
Dict. de Médicine, t. xvi. — Scoutetten, in Lond. Med. 
Repository, vol. xxii. p. 333. — A. N. Gendrin, Histoire 
Anatomique des Inflammations, 2 tomes, 8vo. Paris, 
1826; t.3. p. 61, et seq.—Dugés, Dict. de Méd. et 
Chirurg. Prat., art. Péritonite.—Clarus, De Omenti 
Laceratione, et Mesenterii Chordapso, Leips. 1830.— EF. 
Gintrac, Observ. sur les Mal. Organiques du Péritoine, 
&c.; in Mém. et Observat. de Med. Clinique, Bordeaux, 
8vo. 1830.— J. Cruveiihier, Anatomie Pathologique, fol. 
Paris, 1833, livrais. xiii—-Mac Adam, in Cyclop. of Pract. 
Med. vol. iii. p. 291.; and W. Stokes, in ibid., vol. iii. 
p. 308.— A. Velpeau, De l'emploi des Mercuriaux dans 
le Traitement de la Péritonite, 8vo. Paris; and in Ar- 
chives Génér. de Médicine, t. xix. p. 5385.— Gauché, in 
ibid. t. xxi. p. 277. — 7. Hodgkin, Lectures on the Mor- 
bid Anatomy of Serous and Mucous Membranes, in 2 
vols., vol. i. of Serous Membranes, 8vo. Lond. 1836; 
sect. vi. p. 138.— Symonds, in Library of Medicine, vol. 
iv. p. 141. 8vo. Lond. 1840. (See the BrsLioGRaPuy and 
REFERENCES to article PUERPERAL DisEaseEs for the Li- 
teraiure of Puerperal Perttonitis). es 
PERITONITIS IN CHILDREN. —J. B. T. Baumes, Traité 
de l’Amaigrissement des Enfans, accomp. de 1’élevation 
et dureté du Ventre, &c. 8vo. 2d ed. Paris, 1806. —G. 
Gregory, in Trans. of Med. and Chirurg. Society of 
London, vol. xi. p. 262. — Billard, Maladies des Enfans 
Nouveau-nés et a la Mamelle, &c. 8vo. Paris, 1828, p. 
449. McAdam, Cyclop. of Pract. Med. vol. iii. p. 290. 
— Cuming, Trans. of King and Queen’s Coll. of Phys. 
in Ireland, vol. v. p. 48.—J. Stewart, Practical Treatise 
on the Diseases of Children, 8vo. New York, 1841, p. 
,266.— Barthos et Rilliet, Traité Clinique et Pratique 
des Maladies des Enfans, 8vo. Paris, 1843, t.i. p. 555. ; 
et t. iii. p. 400. 


PESTILENCE.— Under the head pestilence, 

I comprise certain maladies which have appeared 
as wide-spreading and devastating epidemics, but 
which have surpassed all other epidemics in their 
rapid extension, in their fatality, and in the dura- 
tion of their prevalence. Nor have they appeared 
only as most fatal epidemics, for they have con- 

- tinued, in countries favourable to their perpetua- 
' tion, to appear from time to time in a much less 
alarming and obtrusive manner; occurring for a 
time only in few or widely scattered instances, 
and at more distant intervals, until certain fa- 
vourable circumstances, arising out of predis- 
position, atmospheric constitution, or some un- 
known, but more generally diffused influence, have 
arisen and rendered what had been either unsus- 
_ pected, or but little feared, suddenly most manifest, 
diffused, fatal, and appalling. To these irruptions, 
to their rapid extension, and to their great fatality, 
the generic term pestilence may be justly applied : 
and the history of medicine, in recent times, fur- 
nishes three maladies, to which this term is especially 
applicable, namely, the recent distemper, which 

~ has generally but injudiciously been called cholera, 
yellow fever, and the plague or pest. To these 
“might be added, perhaps, small-pox, scarlet fever, 
measles, and some other infectious fevers ; but these 
diseases only occasionally, or even very rarely, 
and then only in peculiar circumstances and 
in certain races, assume forms which, as respects 
either malignancy, prevalence, or fatality, can 
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entitle them to be placed in the same category 
with those now about to be considered. 

1. If the history of pestilences, or of pestilential 
epidemics, be studied in Grecian, Roman, and 
Arabian writers, and in the writings of the four- 
teenth and fifteenth centuries, it will be manifest, 
that the causes to which these pestilences were 
imputed are nearly the same as have been as- 
signed in modern times. Hippocrates ascribed 
epidemics generally to the food, drink and air ; 
and Garten, with Lucretius, Avicenna, and 
others who copied him, considered atmospheric 
heat, and the miasms exhaled from the soil and 
from the putrid bodies of animals, as the chief causes 
of all pestilences. Avenzoar enumerates, as their 
sources, a warm and humid air, unwholesome food, 
and emanations from stagnant water and from 
dead bodies. Haty Axzsas assigns the same causes 
as Avrenzoar, but attributes a share of the in- 
fluence to the nature of the seasons. From Ho- 
MER to the present time, considerable influence in 
the production of pestilences has been imputed 
to great heat of the sun and to very hot seasons. 
Droporus Sicutvs ascribed the plague of Athens 
and the disease which attacked the Carthaginian 
army in Sicily, to the excessive heat of the sun, to 
exhalations from the soil, and emanations from the 
bodies of the dead, Ammianus Marcetiinvus 
considered extremes of heat or of cold, of drought 
or of moisture, exhalations from the earth, and the 
effluvia from the dead and from putrid animals, 
as the chief causes of pestilential epidemics, But, 
although these were assigned as the chief causes 
of pestilences by nearly all the ancient writers, 
still others, and particularly infection and conta- 
gion, were also viewed, as I have shown in the 
articles Eprpemic Inrivence and Inrecrtion, as 
contributing to their propagation. Tuucypipes, 
as Mr. Apams, the learned translator of Pautus 
cinErA, remarks, evidently considered the plague 
of Athens infectious, for he mentions, that physi- 
cians were more attacked by it than others, as 
having most intercourse with the sick; and he 
describes the terror which the citizens felt to ape 
proach the affected, and intimates that it was often 
contracted by such intercourse. Many historians, 
poets, and physicians among -the ancients, since 
Tuucypipes, have considered pestilential epide- 
mics to be infectious—not always, however, by 
contact, but more generally by emanations from 
the sick, which contaminate the surrounding air, 
as shown in the article Inrectrion (§ 1]. et seq.). 
Marx, Omope1, Apams, and others have referred 
to the opinions of the ancients on this subject, in 
order to disprove what had been falsely alleged by 
a few writers of small reputation, that the doctrine 
of infection or contagion was altogether modern, 
That the ancients, however, entertained correct 
views of the matter is evident from a reference to 
the writings of ArisrorLe, Livy, Puryy, Diony- 
stus of Halicarnassus; Drioporvus Sicutvs, Ap- 
PIAN, PLurarcn, Quintus Curtius, Dio Cassius, 
Evsezius, Marcus Antoninus, CurysostoM, SE- 
neca, and Isrporus Hisparensis. The last of 
these remarks that—‘“ Pestilentia est contagium 
quod quum unum apprehenderit celeriter ad plures 
transit.”  ‘ Pestilentia est morbus laté vagans 
et contagio suo que contigerit interimens,” 

2. A belief in the infectious or contagious na- 
ture of pestilential fevers and some other diseases 
was entertained by ARPaAs Ca.ivs AuRELIA- 
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nus, Gaten, Arius, Pavius Ascrnera, and 
by several of the Arabian medical writers. Mr. 


Apams remarks, that the result of his examination 
into the opinions of the ancients on this subject 
leads him to the conclusion that all, or at least 
the most intelligent of the medical authorities, held 
that pestilential epidemics are communicated, not 
by any specific virus, but by the contamination 
of the surrounding air by efHuvia from the sick. 
As to this, as well as to other sources of pestilen- 
tial diseases, the ancients did not differ materially 
from the best informed of the moderns. Indeed, 
faithful observers in all ages must have arrived at 
nearly similar conclusions ; for, although various 
subordinate circumstances may have changed with 
the progress of time, and some causes may have 
assumed more intense, and others less prominent 
forms, still the chief and efficient sources and in- 
fluences must have been reproduced in the suc- 
cession of ages after indefinite intervals in those 
states and combinations which develope and pro- 
pagate either pestilence or less malignant epidem- 
ies. If we consider the changes continually taking 
place near the embouchures of rivers with the 
progress of time, the deep and exuberant soil that 
is there accumulating, and the frequency of in- 
undations, —if we reflect upon the circumstances 
affecting the physical conditions of large cities, 
and upon the contaminations of the air, water, 
and soil, arising from these and other crowded and 
ill-ventilated places of human resort, —we shall 
find causes sufficient to explain a portion of the_ 
morbid phenomena, but not the whole, which 
present themselves to the physician, especially 
during warm and humid states of the atmosphere, 
and under the influence of certain electrical con- 
ditions, or of unusual stillness of the air. Yet 
even these are not of themselves sufficient to ac- 
count for all the phenomena which occur during 
the prevalence of destructive epidemics. Conced- 
ing all that can be contended for as to the baneful 
influence on the human constitution of exhalations 
from rich, deep, and humid soils, into a warm, stag- 
nant, and moist atmosphere; of effluvia from the 
exnvie of living human beings and other animals 
congregated in masses in camps, cities, and towns ; 
of emanations from dead and putrefying bodies, 
insufficiently covered by the soil, and diffusing 
their elements through the soil, and transmitting 
them to the atmosphere within or around these 
localities; and of the water of these places im- 
pregnated with putrid animal matter—granting, 
in their full force of pestilential generation, the in- 
fecting influence of these causes, still an additional 
cause is required to explain many of the pheno- 
mena falling under the cognisance of the physi- 
cian; and that cause often presents itself in a 
manner that cannot be mistaken, and, in many 
instances, in such a way as admits not of dispute. 
That other and most influential cause, often su- 
peradded to, or generated by, the foregoing, is 
infection, or, as I have shown in the article on 
this subject, the effluvium or miasm which em- 
anates from the sick, contaminates the surrounding 
air, and the patient’s day or night clothing, and 
thereby propagates to the healthy a disease similar 
to that from which itself proceeded, and often in 
circumstances and in situations where the other 
sources of the disease cannot have existed. 

__ 3. If the circumstances, physical and moral, 
characterising congregations of our species, whe- 
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ther in camps or in cities, in ancient times, be 
considered as far as we possess the information, 
and be compared with those which exist in respect 
of similar congregations and localities at the pre- 
sent day, we shall find that, although a few causes 
of malignant disease are no longer in operation, 
others have sprung up, and have become excess- 
ively injurious, notwithstanding that numerous 
influences aid in counteracting or limiting the mis- 
chief. Many of the rites, even of religion and of 
superstition, during early ages and in pagan coun- 
tries, tended remarkably to diminish the sources of 
infection and of pestilence. The embalming of 
the dead by the Egyptians and other ancient na- 
tions, the laws rigidly enacted by Moses and en- 
forced by Jewish rulers, the burning of the dead 
by several nations, and the modes of sepulture 
adopted by the Chinese from the earliest ages, 
were all more or less calculated to prevent the 
bodies of the dead from proving sources of de- 
struction to the living. But with Christianity and 
with the superstitions which were successively 
engrafted upon the purest and most sublime doc- 
trines, sprang up practices of the most injurious 
tendency to public health, and these have now, 
particularly in large towns, advanced so far as to 


become matters of traffic with some of those who 


profess the greatest anxiety for the souls, if not for 
the health of their species. The desire of de- 
positing the dead within the consecrated sphere 
of spiritual instruction, or of boasted inspiration, 
became general, and the places of such deposit 
also became, especially in recent times, a source 
Thus religion was made, even by 


and often, in no lengthened process of time, the 
accumulated bodies of the dead furnished pesti- 
lential emanations, diffusing sickness and death 
amongst. those who congregated in their vicinity. 
Thus also sleek hypocrisy, in the garb of sanctity, 
lured its victims within the sphere of infection, 
thereby increasing the rate of mortality, and at 
the same time augmenting its revenues, by swell- 
ing the general mass of animal corruption, and 
multiplying the sources of infection. I have 
shown elsewhere (see articles Enpemic and Ert- 
prmic Inrivencrs and Ixrection) that the ac- 
cumulation of human exuvie, and the interment 
of the dead amongst the living, and in places of 
frequent public resort, occasion, in the course of 
ages, a state of the soil which is most productive 
of noxious emanations, especially under the in- 
fluence of a hot sun, and a warm, stagnant, and 
humid atmosphere, and which, moreover, cons 
taminates the water in the vicinity. Thus ancient 
cities have generated the sources of their own de- 
cay, which circumstances have retarded or ace 
celerated, according as these sources have been 
counteracted, or augmented, by legislative mea- 
sures either of a beneficial or of an injurious ten- 
dency. 


| PESTILENCE, CHOLERIC. — Synon. = 


Pestilential Cholera, Pestilential Asphyxy, 
Asphyxia Pestilenta, Author ; — Epidemic Cho- 
lera, Auct. Var.;— Spasmodic Cholera, Cho- 
lera spasmodica, Auct. Var. ;— Epidemic Spas- 
modic Cholera, Hawkins ;— Cholera asphyxia, 
Asiatic Cholera, Indian Cholera, Malignant 
Cholera, various Authors ;— Convulsive Nervous 
Cholera, Gray; — Hyperanthrazis, Clanny ;—= 
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© Cholera Morbus, Cholera Epidemique, Cholera 
 Asiatique, Fr.;— Die Epidemische . Cholera, 

Asiatische Cholera, Germ. 

Crassir.— II. Crass, III. Onver (Author 
in Preface). 

4, Drerin.— i. NosotocicaL.—Anwiety and op- 
pression in the chest, epigastrium and precordia ; 
disturbance of the bowels, with nausea, faintness, 
giddiness, and depression of vital power; frequent 
ejections of an offensive fluid, resembling rice-water, 
from the bowels and stomach, followed by spasms, 
tremors, distress; a cold, clammy, purplish, and 
shrivelled state of the surface ; coldness and rawness 
of the expired air; a sense of painful or burning 
heat at the epigastrium, with urgent thirst, and 
rapid disappearance of the pulse ;—the distemper 
being often preceded by indigestion and diarrhea, 
and frequently followed by febrile reaction, affect- 
ing chiefly the brain and abdominal organs. 
| 5. ii, Parnoxocicat.— A discharge from the 
bowels and stomach of the watery portion of the 
blood ; more or less complete paralysis of the lungs, 
and arrest of the changes effected by respiration on 
the blood, and of the hepatic and renal secretions ; 
depression of the heart’s action ; the circulation of 
a thick, dark, or venous blood through the arteries, 
with congestion in the large veins, and imperfect 
circulation through the capillaries, owing to the 
thick glutinous state of the blood ; the congestion of 
the viscera in many cases being followed by an ob- 
-scure or asthenic reaction, affecting chiefly the en- 
cephalon and abdominal viscera. 

6. I. Inrropucrory Remarks. — Circum- 
stances had induced the author to pay more than 
ordinary attention to the nature and progress of 
the pestilential cholera, from its irruption in Ben-~ 
gal to the present time. He had perused, with 
the utmost care, much of what has been published 
respecting it; and an opportunity had been af- 
forded him of examining the reports and documents 
relating to it sent, from 1817 till 1827, by the 
medical boards and superintending surgeons of 
the three Indian Presidencies, to the Board of Di- 
rectors of the Hast India Company. He had fre- 
quent opportunities of observing and treating cases 
of the malady in this country ; and of examining 
the bodies of the dead. During these inquiries, 
he was particularly struck by some important 
facts, respecting which he conceived that much 
misapprehension and error were entertained and 
widely disseminated, and which required refuta- 
tion. The first of these is connected with the 
origin and nature of the distemper. Many sup- 
posed it to be the common spasmodic cholera of 
warm climates, in an epidemic form merely, an 
Opinion entertained by able writers, both in this 
country and on the continent, until they had op- 
eh of witnessing it. This opinion was, 
however, opposed to the author’s experience of 
the forms of cholera met with in warm and insa- 
lubrious countries, between which and the recent 

estilence there is a very marked distinction ; and 
t was contrary to the belief of the oldest Euro- 
pean residents in India, and of the natives them- 
selves, who might have been supposed to know 
Something of the usual manifestations of cholera 
amongst them, unbiassed by preconceived notions, 
or by medical system and authority. Instead of 
looking upon it as an aggravated form of cholera, 
they regarded it, wherever it broke out, as an 
unheard-of pestilence and scourge ; and at its ap- 
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pearance whole villages and towns were deserted 
in consternation, to escape its infection ; whilst the 
greater part of the English practitioners, having 
been taught to consider cholera to. consist of purg- 
ing, vomiting, and spasms of the lower extremities, 
and finding these symptoms present in the distem- 
per they were called to treat, believed it to be that 
disease merely, in an aggravated form, without 
taking into consideration much more important 
phenomena uniformly presented by it, and without 
sufficiently adverting to the fact that these sym- 
ptoms are often slight, or nearly altogether wanting 
in the most severe cases. 

7. So strongly was the author struck by this 
misapprehension, that in the beginning of 1822, 
when editor of the Medical Repository, after no- 
ticing various facts connected with the disease, he 
observed :—“ A careful review of the symptoms 
of this disease convinces us that the deranged ac- 
tions which take place in the system during its 
continuance, are no more those to which the term 
cholera morbus ought to be applied, than they are 
those belonging to fever. It appears that this 
malady is the result of a peculiar cause which im- 
presses the vital energies of the system in such a 
manner as to subvert the power of reaction in 
many cases, and to render it imperfect and una- 
vailing in others, without the assistance of art. 
The cause of the disease seems to act as a poison 
on the extensive surface of the bronchie and air- 
cells, when the system is most liable to its attack ; 
and, in many instances, it appears to destroy its 
victim in a few hours.” (Lond. Med. Reposit., 
vol. xvii. p. 407.) 

8. That the author’s opinion was neither pre- 
maturely advanced, nor inaccurate, has been 
shown by the subsequent researches of the most 
eminent observers. He had treated many cases 
of spasmodic cholera in a warm and most insalu- 
brious climate, and had experienced the disease 
most severely in his own person; and while he 
recognised in these cases the accurate description 
of Parstey, Curris, Girpiestrone, and Dr. 
James Jounson, he never met with, in any of 
them, the pathognomonic symptoms of the late 
pestilence. In this opinion he is borne out by the 
experience of every well-informed and candid ob- 
server, who has seen the disease in this country; 
and who will readily concede that it is altogether 
distinct from the severe forms of common cholera. 
(See art. Cootera.) 

9. The second error, which has been extensively 
propagated both in this country and abroad, is, 
that the malady never exhibited any proofs of in- 
fection in the East. Knowing, however, from the 
best sources of information, that this statement is 
erroneous, the author has gone fully into the refu- 
tation of it, and has shown that much mischief 
has resulted from this opinion, and from the fact 
that, although evidence of its infection was every- 
where furnished in India, no means of limiting 
the extension of the pestilence, —no sanitary mea- 
sures were adopted in our Indian empire. That 
the distemper should extend less rapidly there, and 
exhibit its infectious property in a less remarkable 
manner than in Europe, was to be expected from 
free ventilation, and other circumstances tending 
to diminish the chances of infection, particularly 
amongst Europeans in warm climates, sd 

10. A third error very generally entertained, 
both on the appearance of the distemper, and in 
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the present day, is, that it is caused by some un- 
known constitution of the air. But we have no 
instance on record of an epidemic of nearly thirty 
years’ duration, without any interruption, uncon- 
nected with infection. Although the author ad- 
mits that the pestilence is greatly aggravated by 
certain states of the air, to which the term epidemic 
is strictly applicable, notwithstanding our 1gno- 
rance of the precise nature of these states, yet 
there seems no doubt that it is propagated, and 
prevails to a certain extent, independently of an 
epidemic concurrent influence. We know that 
some diseases are simply infectious without being 
epidemic, that others are both infectious and epi- 
demic, and others are epidemic, and only con- 
tingently infectious. But the author believes that, 
like eruptive and typhoid fevers, this distemper 1s 
infectious, is not essentially epidemic, although it 
will, during favourable states of the atmosphere, 
&c., assume epidemic characters, and be modified 
accordingly. An attentive review of the various 
manifestations of the malady in India, throughout 
Asia, in Europe, and in America, seems to justify 
this view, and to confirm the conclusion as to its 


being a specific disease, arising from a specific 


cause, but promoted and disseminated more widely 
by the aid of various concurrent causes, amongst 
which epidemic, or unhealthy constitutions of the 
air; dirty, crowded, and close apartments; and 
crowding of the sick, are the most prominent. 

11. 1]. Procress anv Morratity.—i, Progress. 
Pestilential cholera first made its appearance in 
Jessore, a populous town in the centre of the Delta 
of the Ganges, and cut off the majority of those 
whom it attacked. It spread from the town in all 
directions, and reached Jaulnah, on the Madras 
side of the Indian peninsula, in June, 1818, and 
Bombay in August of the same year. It continued 
to spread and to prevail throughout all parts of 
India and the adjoining countries, and still prevails 
in many districts, although in various degrees of 
severity, and with intervals of complete immunity 
from its presence. Indeed, it may be said to have 
become naturalised in India, forming one of the 
diseases of the country. 

12. During 1818, it visited, in an easterly di- 
rection, the Burmese empire, the kingdom of 
Arracan, and the peninsula of Malacca. In 1819, 
it appeared in the isle of Penang, in Sumatra, 
Singapore, the kingdom of Siam, Ceylon, and the 
isles of France and Bourbon. During 1820, it 
reached Tonquin, Cambogia, Cochin-China, 
Southern China, Canton, the Philippines, &c. 
In 1821, it visited Java, Bantam, Madura, Bor- 
neo, and numerous other places in the Indian Ar- 
chipelago. In the years 1822, 1823, and 1824, 
it appeared at Tonquin, Pekin, Central and 
Northern China, the Moluccas, Amboyna, Ma- 
cassar, Assam, and various other Eastern coun- 
tries and islands. During 1827, it prevailed in 
Chinese Tartary. In all these countries and places 
its prevalence and fatality were unprecedented in 
medical history. 

13, In July, 1821, it reached, in its western 
course, Muscat in Arabia, and, during the re- 
mainder of the year, visited various places in the 
Persian Gulf. In the following month it ap- 
peared in Persia, and during 1822 and 1823, 
1829 and 1830, it prevailed in several of the 
principal cities of that empire. It broke out in 
Bussorah and Bagdad in July, 1821, and in 1822 
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and 1823 ravaged most of the populous cities of 
Mesopotamia, Syria, and Judea, — | 
14. In 1822, it reached to within 150 miles of 
the Georgian frontiers of Russia, and in 1823 
appeared at Orenburg and Astrachan, beyond 
which it seems not to have extended until August, 
1828 and 1829, when it reappeared at Orenburg, 
the capital of the province of that name, situated 
on the Tartar frontier, about 400 miles north of 
the Caspian, and about 1000 miles north of the 
places where it prevailed extensively in 1822. Its 
prevalence and fatality in this province were great, 
upwards of a tenth of the inhabitants having been 
seized, and about a fourth part of those attacked 
having died of it, At the same time that the dis- 
ease appeared in Orenburg, it was raging in 
several Persian provinces and Tartar tribes in 
Central Asia, from which it was supposed to have 
been introduced into Orenburg. At the com- 
mencement of 1830, the disease had entirely 
ceased in the Russian dominions; but, towards 
the beginning of autumn, it broke out with in- 
creased violence on the Georgian frontier of Per- 
sia, having appeared, in June, in the Persian 
province of Ghilan, on the southern shore of the 
Caspian, from the various southern ports of which 
it extended northwards along the westward Cas-« 
pian shore until it reached Baku, Tiflis, Astrachan, — 
and numerous other towns in its progress into the 
heart of the Russian empire. After attacking a 
number of places it has continued to spread west- 
ward and northward through Russia, Poland, 
Moldavia, and Austria ; visiting Moscow, War- 
saw, and other places in Poland, end extending, 
in May, 1831, to Riga and Dantzic, and in June 
and July to St. Petersburgh and Cronstadt ; early 


in October to Berlin and Vienna, and subse- 


quently to Hamburg, &c. 

15. The distemper appeared for the second 
time in Astrachan near the end of July, 1830; 
and before the end of August, upwards of 
4000 persons died of it in the city, and 21,270 in 
the province. After ascending the Volga it 
reached Moscow, became prevalent there at the 
end of September, and continued till February,1831. 
It attacked about 9000 persons in this city, of 
which number more than one-half died. » It 
reached Riga in the middle of May, and St. 
Petersburgh on the 26th of June. From As- 
trachan it extended to the northern coast of the 
Black Sea, and in the course of the rivers into 
the central parts of Russia. It reached Poland — 
in January, 1831, followed the Russian army, in » 
the subjugation of that country, and proved 
destructive in Warsaw and many other places, 
during April and May. At the end of the latter 
month it appeared in Dantzig. In June it pre- 
vailed in Lemberg, Cracow, and other adjoining 
parts, extending through Gallicia and Hungary, 
and reaching Berlin and Hamburg in August ~ 
and September, and Vienna in the same months. 
It appeared at Smyrna in September, and soon 
afterwards in Constantinople. The pestilence was 
conveyed by a caravan from Mecca to Cairo in 
August, 1831, some thousands having died on the 
road, and by the middle of September, 10,400 Ma- 
hommedans, besides Jews and Christians, had died 
of it in this latter city. 

16. Pestilential cholera appeared in England on 
the 26th of October, 1831, at Sunderland, a month 
afterwards at Newcastle-upon-Tyne, and in De- 
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cember at Hetton, Houghton-le-Spring, North 
Shields, Tynemouth, South Shields, Gateshead, 
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and other places. The first cases reported in 
London occurred on the 13th or 14th of Fe- 
bruary, in the immediate vicinity of the shipping. 
In Scotland the pestilence first appeared at Had- 
dington about Christmas, 1831, and in Leith and 
Edinburgh about the 22d of January following. 


Although instances were adduced of sailors be- | 


longing to ships which had arrived from Riga, 
Cronstadt, Hamburg, and Dantzig, and on board 
which individuals had died of the malady on the 
passage, being those first affected at the sea-ports 
in the north of England, still there is every reason 
to believe, from the information given me by 
several captains of ships who had left these 


-foreign ports during the period when the distemper 


 tario and all the surrounding parts. 


z 


was prevailing there, that the infection was con- 
veyed to many places in both England and 
Scotland in the clothes and bedding belonging to 
sailors who had died either in these foreign ports, 
or on the passage of the ships back to this 
country, the clothes and bedding of the sick and 
dead having been preserved without any puri- 
fication, and given up to the relatives, 

17. From this country the pestilence was con- 
veyed in an emigrant ship, across the Atlantic 
to Quebec, many of the emigrants having died of 
iton the passage, It appeared at Quebec on the 
8th of June, 1832, and on the 10th at Montreal ; 
and thence it extended to Kingston on Lake On- 
New York 
was attacked by it on the 24th of June, and Al- 
bany on the 3d of July. About the middle and 
end of July it spread to Newcastle on the De- 
laware, to Philadelphia and several other cities, 
‘and thence to nearly all North and South America. 
It appeared at the Havannah in February, 1833, 

18, The pestilence appeared at Calais on the 
12th of March, and was believed to have been 


brought from England. On the 26th it broke out 


in Paris, where it carried off about 20,000 persons 
by the end of September, no precautions having 
Deen taken to prevent its extension, a general 
belief of its non-infectious nature having been 
erroneously entertained. During 1833 and the 
early part of 1834 it raged throughout Spain, and 
was very destructive in Madrid. It visited se- 
veral parts bordering on the Mediterranean in 
1834; and reappeared in London and in some 
other places in this country, as well as in North 
America, in the same year. It was most de- 


“structive in Rome in 1837, the number of deaths 


varying, for many days, from 200 to 300 daily. 
It spread to various other countries not men- 
tioned in this brief sketch, between the years 1831 
and 1837 ; and few places were entirely exempted 
from it, excepting those which were placed under 
Strict quarantine. It still prevails (1845) in 
several parts of the East Indies. 

19. ii, The prevalence of this pestilence and 
the mortality amongst those attacked, varied re- 


| markably in different localities, and in different 


races of the species: and were variously estimated 
by different writérs, ‘The mortality, as well as 
liability to attack, was certainly greatest among the 
poor and ill-fed ; and among the dark races and 
those presenting the lower grades of constitutional 
power, and of vital resistance to eat agen- 
‘cies. The proportion of attacks to the population, 

nd fatal cases in the whole number of attacked, 


. 
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were differently estimated, according as those cases 
which consisted chiefly of diarrhcea, or of the in- 
cipient stage, were comprised in, or entirely left 
out of, the account, Owing to these circumstances, 
nothing can be stated with any precision as to this 
point. In Arabia, one-third of the inhabitants of 
the towns which this pestilence visited was said to 
have died of it. In Siam, Java, and the Mau- 
ritius, the number seized was extremely great, as 
well as the mortality. In China, its fatality was still 
greater, especially in the more densely inhabited 
places, owing chiefly to the neglect of precau- 
tionary measures, In Persia, one sixth of the 
population of the principal cities and towns was 
cut off by it; and from one-fourth to one-third 
of the population of Mesopotamia was said to 
have perished. In Bassorah and Bagdad, situate 
in ‘unhealthy localities, and in a humid atmo- 
sphere, a third of the inhabitants was carried off 
by it in little more than a month. At Erivan and 
Tauris it destroyed about one-fifth of the popu- 
lation. But in more elevated and healthy situa- 
tions it was much less fatal, In Syria its ravages 
were extremely varied; in some places one-half 
of the inhabitants were swept away, whilst in 
others, as in Tripoli, only one perished out of 
every 200, During the prevalence of the pesti- 
lence in the southern and eastern provinces of 
Russia in 1830, the mortality was also various. 
At Tiflis three fourths of the sick, at Astrachan 
two-thirds, were carried off. Out of 16,000 at- 
tacked in the province of the Caucasus, 10,000 
died ; at Moscow one-half, and at Orenberg one- 
fifth only perished. According to the author last 
quoted, out of 54,000 and upwards attacked in 
the provinces of Russia, in 1830, more than 31,000 
died. In Hungary alone, about 400,000 persons 
were said to have been seized, and more than half 
the number to have died. 

20. In Astrachan one-third of the cases were 
said to have been fatal; among the Don Cossacks 
two-thirds. At Moscow the mortality varied 
greatly ; being at first so high as nine-tenths of 
the cases, and afterwards sunk gradually to a 
third. When the disease first appeared in India, 
the mortality was also extremely high; but its 
prevalence, as well as its fatality, gradually abated 
after 1821. Exceptions, however, to this ame- 
lioration presented themselves in various places ; 
and at the same period, when the rate of mortality 
did not rise above 8 or 10 per cent. in some parts, 
from one-fourth to two-thirds of the persons seized 
by it died in other places. 

21. Of the prevalence and mortality of the 
distemper in this country, Dr. W. Merriman has 
furnished the following table from the Reports sent 
to the Privy Council Office. It must have been 
evident, however, to all who paid attention to the 
matter at the time, that the reports were not even 
approximations to correct statements ; for, to my 
own knowledge, several deaths from the disease in 
my own neighbourhood cecurred without having 
been reported as such, and very numerous cases 
were treated successfully during the early or pre- 
monitory stage, which were either not viewed as 
cases of the malady, or not returnedas such. The 
prevalence and rate of mortality, as far as my own 
observation enabled me to judge, were remarkably 
increased by previous ill health, by debility, and 
by advanced age. The number of cases which 
occurred before ag was very small; and 
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from that age to thirty, the proportion of recoveries 
was greatest. ‘From forty to fifty the proportion 
of deaths increased remarkably, and after fifty 
years of age but few recovered. But much ap- 
peared to depend upon the violence of the attack 
at the beginning. 


g | 883 
Cases. | Deaths. 3 Fae 
a Da 
England 49,594 | 14,807 | 33,790 2,753,958 
London 11,020} 5,273] 5,745 1,424,896 
Wales 1,436 498 938} 101,603 
Ireland 
up to 
March, 54,552 | 21,171 | 33,381 
1833. 


22. III. Description or PrstiLentTraL Cuo- 
LERA.—The nature of this pestilence is best in- 
ferred from a faithful history of the phenomena 
manifested by it during its progress, and of the 


changes it produces in the organisation, and from’ 


the means found successful in limiting its ex- 
tension, and in restoring the frame to its healthy 
state when subjected to its attack. In conducting 
an inquiry into the phenomena and nature of this 
pestilence, I shall confine myself to the more 
important topics of the subject, and endeavour to 
arrive at inferences founded on careful obser- 
vation and extensive experience. 


23. Since the first irruption of the malady in’ 


the Delta of the Ganges, during its various mani- 
festations in India and other parts of Asia, and in 
its different visitations of northern and western 
countries,— whether observed in British India, in 
Siam, Java, and the adjoining islands,—in China, 
in Tartary, in Arabia, Persia, Syria, or in Russia, 
England and other countries of Europe, or in 
America, —whether attacking the Hindoo, the 
Mussulman, the Malay, the Mongul, the Asiatic, 
Caucasian, or the European branches of this 
‘race, the characteristic features of the disease 
have been uniformly the same,— modifications as 
respects grade, or intensity of attack, and as re- 
gards the severity and the occurrence of the con- 
secutive fever, being the chief sources of dis- 
tinction. Age, constitution, and varying degrees 
of predisposition, frequently occasion different 
manifestations of certain functions, or peculiar 
forms of disturbance, yet still the principal phe- 
nomena continue but little modified excepting in 
degree ; and it is not until consecutive changes 
_ are induced in the systein by the morbid actions 
characterising the disease, that any marked dif- 
‘ference manifests itself,—such difference evidently 
_ proceeding from pre-existing states of the internal 
viscera, innate vigour of constitution, and the 
remedial means employed to remove the attack. 
- This uniform character of the malady indicates a 
specific cause, with which, however, several others 
~™may combine, favouring its action, by disposing 
the frame to its invasion, by reinforcing its acti- 
_ Vity, or calling it into operation after the body 
has been exposed to its influence, 
_ 24, The specific cause producing the disease 
_may be supposed not only tobe thus reinforced 
“by other causes, some’ of them of no mean in« 
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fluence, but itself may vary considerably in in- 
tensity, producing, ceteris paribus, effects of co« 
ordinate severity, yet still acting with a certain 
relation to the predisposition of the individuals 
exposed to it. This may be more clearly illus- 
trated by taking for granted the operation of a 
certain infectious product or poison, the existence 
of which will be shown in the sequel. This 
product or effuvium emanating from the bodies 
of those attacked with the disease, often in a form 
rendered manifest to the senses of the observer, 
necessarily varies as respects concentration and 
quantity, dilution in the air, and rapidity of dis- 
sipation by means of ventilation; its effects, 
therefore, may reasonably be supposed to vary 
equally in grade, the state of predisposition to 
become affected by it being the same. Where, 
however, the predisposition is great, as after great 
fatigue, during mental depression, &c., a less 
concentrated and abundant effluvium proceeding 
from the affected, will produce a more intense 
effect than this principle in its most active and 
concentrated form, acting upon a person but 
slightly predisposed: whilst this intensity of cause 
will altogether fail of producing any marked effect 
in the strong, the unpredisposed, or the person 
whose moral confidence and equanimity generally 
repel the invasion of any form of infection. 

_ 25. Thus, therefore, the manifestations of the 
malady will be modified chiefly in grade, and 
scarcely at all as respects its form. In these 
respects, the efficient cause of the disease is per- 
fectly similar in its operation to the causes of 
other infectious diseases familiarly known, and 
frequently observed in an epidemic form ; — when 
the poisonous emanation is concentrated and 
intense, the subject being also predisposed to its 
invasion, its effects are rapidly produced, remark- 
ably severe, and speedily arrive at a termination. 
On the other hand, when weak or much diluted, 
or when the predisposition of the subject is slight, 
its operation-is slow, and the train of morbid 
actions of longer duration and diminished severity. 
Thus I have seen a person struck down nearly 
inanimate, by the infectious efluvium proceeding 
from the bodies of the sick, and concentrated in a 
close apartment, and death following in a few 
hours, without the energies of life being rallied ; 
and similar results have been often observed by 
others. Owing, therefore, to the intensity of the 
efficient cause-of the disease, to the number of 
concomitant causes which may reinforce its action, 
and to the state of predisposition of those exposed 
to them, the modified results which I am now 
about to detail will present themselves, 

26.1, A. Symptoms.—The invading or preliminary 
symptoms of the disease generally consist of pallor, 
and collapse of the countenance, with an expression 
of anxiety; slight pain of the forehead, noise in the 
ears, and vertigo; sickness, heat, and pain at the 
epigastrium ; oppression at the chest, with frequent 
sighing; nervous agitation, remarkable loss of 
muscular power, general uneasiness; colicky 
pains in the abdomen, with slight diarrhoea, at 
first feculent, but afterwards watery or serous; 
sickness at stomach; slight cramps of the legs ; 
oppressed, weak, small, slow or creeping, and 
sometimes intermitting pulse, and coldness, clam- 
miness, or humidity of the surface. These sym- 
ptoms are of varied duration—of one, two or 
even three days, sometimes of several hours only, 
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and at other times not of as many minutes, In 
some cases, they have been scarcely remarked, 
the patient having been struck down almost 
lifeless, with a dark or livid state of the surface, 
and all the symptoms characterising the fully- 
formed state of the disease. 

27. Dr. Smrru observes, that several of those 
about to be attacked, may be seen with a pecu- 
liarly dark ring round their eyes; and others 
state that the features evidently collapse, and the 
expression becomes anxious for a day or two, or 
at least for hours, before they sicken. At Oren- 
burg, dyspeptic symptoms are stated to have pre- 
ceded its attack, and a similar observation has 
been made in other places. Various authors 
have said, that stomach and bowel complaints, of 
a less serious nature, often preceded a fully de- 
veloped seizure for a day or two; and that these 
complaints have likewise occurred in the place 
where this pestilence has prevailed, and been re- 
moved by treatment, or disappeared spontaneously, 
without being followed by the fully developed 
distemper.” This, indeed, agrees with my own 
experience, during the prevalence of the malady 
in London. For, although but comparatively 
few were carried off by the pestilence, yet very 
many experienced severe indigestion, flatulence, 
and diarrhoea, with marked vital depression, 
sometimes with slight spasms, these ailments being 
either removed by restorative and astringent me- 
dicines, or successfully resisted by the powers of 
the constitution. And I may add, that there were 
very few medical men who did not experience 
these symptoms in their own persons,—at least 
the dyspeptic symptoms, if not the diarrhoea,— 
during the period of their attendance on cases of 
the distemper. 

28. B. The fully-developed state of the malady 
consists of great vertigo, nervous agitation, op- 
pression at the chest and precordia, with com- 

lete loss of muscular energy ; cramps, commenc- 
ing at the fingers and toes, and rapidly extending 
to the trunk; slow, thready, and weak pulse ; 
great collapse of the countenance, the eyes being 
sunk deep in their sockets, and surrounded by a 
dark circle; vomiting and purging of a fluid re- 
sembling whey, or rice-water, containing whitish 
flocculi ; a peculiar sharp and contracted state of 
the features, and wild and terrified expression. of 
countenance, arising from a feeling of rapidly ap- 
proaching dissolution. The whole surface, par- 
ticularly the hands, face, and extremities, assumes 
a leaden, blue, or purplish tint, varying in shade 
with the intensity of the attack and complexion of 
the person ; the extremities are shrunk, shrivelled, 
sodden, and. the skin is deadly cold, damp, and 
raw to the touch; the nails assume a bluish-white 
hue; the pulse is either. reduced to a minute 
thread, or is entirely lost at the wrist, and often 
can with difficulty be felt in the neck ; the course 
of the Jarge superficial veins.is marked by flat 


ines of a darker tint than the adjoining surface ; - 


a burning heat and inexpressible anxiety is com- 
plained of at the epigastrium ; the patient tosses 
about incessantly, from a feeling of intolerable 
weight and anguish round his heart,; he struggles 
for breath, and often Jays his hand on the stomach 
and chest, referring hrs agony chiefly to those 
situations ; his voice is nearly gone, and his re- 


Spiration is quick, irregular, most laborious, and | 


imperfect ; the inspiratory act being effected by 
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an immense effort, and expiration being quick and 
convulsive. The patient calls frequently for cold 
water, speaks in a plaintive whisper, and utters 
only a word at a time, the lungs not containing 
air enough for a sentence. The tongue is always 
moist, often white and loaded, and generally 
flabby and cold. A thermometer introduced be- 
low the tongue indicates an animal temperature 
frequently of ten or twelve degrees below the 
standard of health. The sense of touch is generally 
greatly obscured, and deafness is often present. If 
blood be obtained in this state, it is black, flows 
by drops, is thick, and feels colder than natural ; 
and the air which is expired is cold and raw, 
Vomiting and purging, which are far from being 
the most dangergus symptoms, and are often the 
most remarkable in the least urgent cases, are 
generally slight, or at least not profuse, in those 
attacks where the sinking of the vital energies is 
the most rapid. and the greatest, or are readily al- 
layed by medicine. The integuments of the ab- 
domen are often raised into irregular folds, whilst 
the epigastrium and hypochondria, with the whole 
abdomen, are commonly, especially in the in- 
tensely severe cases, drawn inwards and upwards 
upon the chest. The spasms are generally of a 
more or less passive kind, but they sometimes, 
particularly in the loins, legs, and thighs, present 
a tetanic rigidity. They are often slight, or nearly 
absent, in some of the most rapidly fatal cases, or 
replaced by a constant tremor. There is occa- 
sionally a low whine of suffering expressed. The 
secretion of urine is totally suspended, as well as 
the biliary, the salivary, and lachrymal fluids ; 
and a peculiar earthy odour issues from the body, 
with a singular fetor of the perspiration and eva- 
cuations. 

29. These are the symptoms in the more se- 
vere attacks, varying, however, somewhat in de- 
gree, and with the occurrence or non-occurrence 
of previous diarrhoea. When the intense attack 
takes place without previous diarrhoea, then the 
vomiting and purging of watery or rice-coloured 
fluid, —from the escape of the watery portion of 
the blood from the digestive mucous surface,—are 
most marked ; the quantity of this fluid thrown 
out, both upwards and downwards, in a few mi- 
nutes, being often extremely great. If the re- 
medial means succeed, the animal heat is slowly 
restored, the pulse becomes fuller, and the colour 
of the surface more natural; but if these means 
fail, rapid extinction of the functions takes place. 
Frictions even then may reduce the lividity of the 
part to which they are applied, but that of the face 
and hands increases. The lips and cheeks some- 
times puff out in expiration as in apoplexy; and 
towards the close of the scene, the respiration often 
becomes slow, with a quivering of the tendons of 
the extremities. The mind is generally undis- 
turbed, the patient feeling merely a certain degree 
of apathy towards the close, and a desire to be left 
to his fate. At last he is unable to swallow, he 
then becomes insensible, and he dies after one or 
two long convulsive sobs. In some cases, when 
the patient has been thus rapidly cut off, without 
any rallying of the energies of life, convulsive mo- 
tions of the muscles have been remarked an hour 
or two, or even longer, after expiration had ceased. 
~ 80. Such is the history of the disease when it 
terminates life without any reaction of the nervous 
and muscular ee e patient generally dying 
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in from six to twenty-four hours. But, both in 
the East and in Europe, particularly the latter, or 
amongst Europeans resident in India, a consecu- 
tive state of disease, attended with efforts at re- 
action of an imperfect or malignant character, was 
not unfrequently observed. It was rarely evinced 
in the weak Hindoo, or in the previously debili- 
tated, of whatever race, but sometimes in the 
stronger or less predisposed in India, and often in 
Europe, and in England, especially in the robust 
and young. 

31. From the aggravated state which has been 
now described but very few recover, particularly 
if that state have existed as long as/three or four 
hours before active treatment has been resorted 
to. A thread of pulse, however small, is almost 
always felt at the wrist, where recovery from this 
state is to be expected. Hiccough coming on in 
the intermediate moments between the threatening 
of death and the beginning of re-action, is a fa- 
vourable sign, and generally announces the return 
of circulation. 

32. In less severe cases, the pulse is not wholly 
extinguished, though much reduced in volume: 
the respiration is less embarrassed ; the oppression 
and anguish at the chest are not so overwhelming, 
although yomiting and purging and the cramps 
may have been more intense. ‘The coldness and 
change of colour of the surface, the peculiar al- 
teration of the voice, a greater or less degree of 
coldness of the tongue, the character of the liquids 
evacuated, are invariably well marked in all the 
degrees of violence of attack of this pestilence. 
In no case or stage of this disease have I observed 
shivering; nor have I heard, after inquiry, of 
more than one or two cases in which this febrile 
symptom took place. 

33. C. The consecutive phenomena of this 
malady vary considerably. In the East, when 
recovery took place from the previous state, it 
was often rapid, and without much subsequent 
disease having been experienced. ‘The numerous 
writers, however, in the Reports from the Medical 
Boards of the three Indian presidencies, make 
particular mention of a consecutive fever, cha- 
racterised by nervous and malignant symptoms, 
such as I am about to enumerate, and which was 
very commonly. observed to follow the attack in 
Europe. They also state that the malady often 
passed into visceral disease and dysentery ; and 


that the danger was not over, although they suc-. 


ceeded in rallying the powers of life. According 
to Drs. Barry and Russert, after the blue or 
cold period has lasted from twelve to twenty-four, 
seldom to forty-eight hours or upwards, the pulse 
and external heat begin gradually to return; 
headache is complained of, with noise in the 
ears ; the tongue becomes more loaded, redder at 
the tip and edges, and also drier. High-coloured 
urine 1s passed with pain, and in small quantities ; 
occasionally is nearly or altogether suppressed ; 
the pupil is often dilated; soreness is felt on 
pressure over the liver, stomach, and belly ; and 
an offensive odour is exhaled from the surface ; in 
short, the patient is now Jabouring under a con- 
tinued malignant fever, 

34, A profuse critical perspiration occasion- 
ally comes on from thé second or third day, and 
leaves the patient convalescent; but more fre- 
quently the quickness of pulse and heat of skin 
continue ; the tongue becomes brown and parched ; 
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the eyes suffused and drowsy, with a dull flush, 
stupor, and heaviness of the countenance, resem- 
bling typhus. Dark sordes collect about the 
teeth and lips; and sometimes the patient is pale, 
squalid, and low, with the pulse and heat below 
natural, but with the typhous stupor. The urine 
is suppressed. Delirium generally supervenes, 
and death takes place from the fourth to the 
eighth day, or even later, in the very person, too, 
whom the most assiduous exertions had barely 
saved in the cold stage, Dr. Rermer states, that 
of twenty cases treated under his own eye, who 
fell victims to the disease, seven died in the cold | 
stage, and thirteen in the consecutive fever. This 
proportion nearly agrees with that observed in my 
own practice, or amongst the cases to which I 
was called. In two cases which I attended, most 
extensive erysipelas complicated the consecutive 
fever. I agree with the observation of Drs. 
Barry and Russert, that persons employed 
about cases in this typhoid stage, are never at- 
tacked with ordinary fever, but with a genuine 
cold, blue cholera. 

35. In another class of cases, serious disorders 
of the secreting organs of the abdomen, particu- 
larly of the liver and of the digestive tube, super- 
vene, instead of the low nervous fever now 
described. The evacuations from the bowels 
become of a dark, blackish, offensive, and highly 
irritating kind, and attended frequently with dis- 
charges of a bloody fluid, with mucus, and ex- 
tremely urgent irritation of the rectum, the con- 
secutive symptoms assuming nearly the character 
of dysentery. Sometimes an inflammatory, or 
sub-inflammatory state of the stomach and bowels 
takes place, either alone, or accompanied with 
great tenderness in the region of the liver, and 
disorder of the biliary secretion. In other cases 
these symptoms assume very nearly the form of 
bilious or gastric fever ; and in a few this state of 
disease is associated with inflammatory congestion 
of the lungs. When these states of consecutive 
disease are severe, they not seldom carry off the 
patient ; and where recovery takes place, are 
frequently accompanied with tedious conva- 
lescence. 

36. D. The points of difference between the 
manifestations of this pestilence in India and in 
Europe, appear to be chiefly the following : — 
Ist. The precursory dyspepsia and diarrhoea 
appear not to have been so frequent in India, 
especially in dark races, as in Europe. 2d. The 
evacuations seem to have been more profuse and 
ungovernable in the violent attack, in the former 
than in the latter, although the characters of the 
evacuations were entirely the same. 3d. Re- 
storation to health from the cold state, without 
passing through consecutive fever, was by far 
more frequent in India than in Europe, nor did 
the consecutive fever there so generally assume a 
typhoid type. 4th. The proportion of deaths in 
the cold, compared with those in the consecutive 
stage, was far greater in the former than in the 
latter country ; and Sth. The proportion of medical 
men and hospital attendants attacked seemed 
greater in Europe than in the East. Relapses, 
also, in the hospital attendants were not unfre- — 
quent; whilst convalescence was generally per- 
fect and rapid elsewhere. Mr. Jameson states, 
in the Calcutta Reports, that, although relapses 
were not uncommon, there seemed to exist an 
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immunity from second attacks, but this is not 
fully ascertained, 

37. It may, perhaps, be difficult to explain the 
frequency, and the modified state, of the consecu- 
tive disease now described, as it was observed in 
this country and throughout Europe. Much, 
perhaps, may be owing to the state of predispo- 
sition, the intensity of the cause, and the consti- 
tution of the affected: something also may be 
attributed to the effect of treatment in the early 
stage of the malady, particularly the more general 
employment of bloodletting and large doses of 
calomel, — means evidently calculated to remove 
the oppressive congestion of the vital organs, and 
re-animate the functions of the secreting organs 
and emunctories of the frame, but which seemed 
not to have been so generally, nor so decidedly, 
resorted to in Europe as in India. Something 
also may be imputed to the greater vital resistance 
made to the noxious influence exerted by the 
poisonous miasm causing the distemper upon the 
frame, by the European constitution, than by the 
more delicate constitution of the dark races, 

38. li. The Prognostic Symptoms.— A. Those 
symptoms which indicate a favourable termination 
of the disease are, increase of the firmness and 
fulness of the pulse; returning animal heat to the 
surface ; a tonic character of the spasms, or ac- 
tive retchings ; not very urgent feelings of heat 
and anxiety at the epigastrium and precordia, or 
a diminution of these symptoms, and of the pres- 
sing desire for drink ; the occurrence of hiccough ; 
a.more natural and a livelier state of the counte- 
nance and surface of the body; greater freedom 
of respiration, and a diminution of the rawness 
and coldness of the respired air; a free evacuation 
of the bowels, with the appearance of a return of 
the biliary secretion, and especially the evacuation 
of urine, and amelioration of the tremors, restless- 
ness, and general distress. These generally in- 
dicate a decrease of danger in the early stage of 
the disease, and returning vascular reaction ; but 
this state may proceed to a fatal issue with all the 
symptoms of congestive and adynamic continued 
fever. 

39. Typhoid symptoms, such as low delirium, 
black sordes on the teeth and lips, dry, parched 
skin, &c., may, however, come on, and the pa- 
tient sink, The non-accession of these symptoms ; 
’ the occurrence of a copious, warm perspiration ; 

the return of the natural secretions and evacua- 
tions, —as of the salivary, bilious, and urinary 
secretions ; the absence of serious affections of any 
of the viscera contained in the abdomen, particu- 
larly of the liver, stomach, and bowels; and a 
return of the functions of the nervous, assimilating, 
circulating, and respiratory organs to their natural 
state, are the chief guides of the physician in form- 
ing a favourable prognosis. 

40. B. On the other hand, an unfavourable issue 
must be looked for when the prostration of strength ; 
the coldness and blueness of the surface ; the sink- 
ing and irregularity of the heart’s action ; the col- 
lapse of the countenance; the coldness and raw- 
ness of the expired air ; the oppression and difficulty 
of respiration ; the anxiety and restlessness, &c., 
are great or, individually, extreme ; and especi- 
ally if, with great intensity of these phenomena, 
the retchings and spasms are slight ; or the latter 
consist chiefly of tremors, or irregular clonic con- 

.tractions, An oozing from the mouth of the 
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fluids from the stomach, unconscious evacuations 
or relaxation of the sphincters, the breathing con- 
sisting of convulsive sobs or being stertorous, with 
puffing of the cheeks or lips, and inability to 
swallow, indicate approaching dissolution in the 
cold or early period of the disease. 

41. The occurrence of low delirium, or of 
coma, with collapse of the countenance, and all 
the symptoms of malignant continued fever, con- 
secutive of the cold stage, are extremely unfavour- 
able, especially when attended by suppression of 
urine, by great stupor, dark sordes about the teeth 
or lips, by convulsive tremors of the tendons, and 
restlessness. These symptoms show that the con- 
gestion of the nervous centres, which occurred in 
the preceding periods of the disease, together with 
the thick and otherwise morbid state of the blood 
itself, has been followed by serious disturbance 
of the capillary circulation in the substance of the 
brain and of its membranes, probably conjoined 
either with effusion. beneath or between the arach- 
noid membrane, or with continued congestion of 
the veins and sinuses of the encephalon. The 
continued suppression of urine is manifestly, owing 
as much to the change produced in the blood, by 
the evacuation of the watery part of it by the 
bowels, as to a paralysed state of the kidneys. 

42. The supervention also of tenderness, pain, 
&c. in the region of the liver, or in that of the 
stomach ; a very morbid and irritating state of the 
alvine evacuations, with blackish, bloody, and 
mucous discharges, attended with tremors, &c., 
all indicate, respectively, the consecutive appear- 
ance of inflammation, or inflammatory congestion 
of the liver, of the stomach, and bowels (§ 46,), 
and evince a marked tendency to disorganisation, 
and call upon the practitioner for the employment 
of the most decided means of cure. Although 
these consecutive phenomena show a most serious 
state of disease, yet recovery will sometimes take 
place from it by the assistance of well-directed 
means, 

43. iii. Morbid appearances observed after death. 
— The morbid changes observed after death from 
this pestilence are in every respect the same, both 
in Eastern and in European countries. When the 
cold stage proves fatal, or death takes place within 
four-and-twenty hours from the seizure, but little 
change of organisation can be detected, although 
the viscera are much altered in appearance from 
the healthy state. The surface of the body usually 
presents the same aspect as mentioned when de- 
scribing the fully formed stage of the malady, 
being livid, corrugated, constricted, and humid, 
The lungs are commonly found collapsed, con- 
densed, sometimes remarkably shrunk, and always 
loaded with black blood, of an oily or ropy con- 
sistence, and very closely resembling tar or trea- 
cle. The cavities of the heart are filled with a 
black blood, and they frequently contain polypous 
concretions. Blood of a similar appearance is 
generally found in the arch of the aorta and other 
large arteries. ‘The blood-vessels of the brain and 
its membranes are more or less gorged with dark 
blood, particularly towards its base. The arach- 
noid membrane is frequently deprived of its trans- 

arency. A serous fluid of various quantity is 
often found effused between the convolutions of 
the brain, and in the lateral ventricles. Similar 
appearances to those detected in the cranium are 
also found in the vertebral column, 
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44, The abdomen, upon being opened, gene- 
rally emits a peculiar offensive odour. The sto- 
mach and different parts of the bowels are fre- 
quently partially, but considerably contracted ; at 
other places greatly distended with flatus:, the 
internal surface of the stomach sometimes seems 


‘but little affected. A whitish or yellow fluid 


matter, resembling the evacuations, is often ob- 
served in different parts of the alimentary canal, 
which occasionally contain much air, but neither 
bile nor feces. The internal surface of the intes- 
tines is commonly lined by a tenacious muco- 
albuminous matter. The colon is frequently much 
contracted, generally throughout. ‘he mucous 
membrane and sub-mucous cellular tissue of the 
digestive canal present evident marks of conges- 
tion, in some cases approaching: to a sub-inflam- 
matory state, but generally in spots or patches of 
various sizes, the colour of these varying from a 
very dark venous congestion to a more roseate 
hue. Decided signs of inflammation are always 
wanting, even in the most remarkable of those 
congested states. The glands of Brunner and 
Pryer, as well as the solitary glands, are greatly 
enlarged. Both stomach and bowels are fre- 
quently of a paler colour than natural, both in 
their inner and outer surfaces. The liver is gene- 
rally pretty full of dark-coloured blood ; the gall- 
bladder often much distended with tenacious ropy 
bile, of a dark yellow or green colour. ‘The gall- 
ducts are sometimes contracted, at other times not. 
The appearance of the pancreas, spleen, and kid- 
neys is various, frequently differing but little from 
their natural state, in other cases somewhat gorged 
with blood. The urinary bladder is always con- 
tracted and empty. The vena porta and all the 
large abdominal veins are loaded with black blood, 
resembling tar. 

45. The chief change observed in cases ter- 
minating fatally in the blue stage of the distemper, 
is in the blood, which has lost the greater part of 
its serum, which, as it has exuded from the diges- 
tive mucous surface, has left an albuminous coat- 
ing over the mucous membrane, and that remain- 
ing congested, thick and treacle-like, in the large 
veins. 

46. In cases the duration of which extends 
from one to three days, the same leading appear- 
ances as now described are observed, but often 
with considerable additions. The vessels of the 
stomach in these are found loaded with. blood, 
presenting a surface sometimes of a pale pink hue, 
sometimes of a deep blue, at others of so dark a 
tint as to resemble sphacelus of the membrane, 
from which, however, it was readily distinguished 
by the firmness of the texture. Similar changes 
are found in the small intestines, and but very 
rarely in the larger. In many, evidence of con- 
gestive pneumonia is found, which is usually la- 
tent before death. In those cases in which 
coma occurs, serum is sometimes effused in larger 
quantities than already alluded to, but occasionally 
congestion only of a very black fluid or semi-fluid 
blood is found. Those who die of the consecu- 
tive disease show few appearances that are different 
from such as are usually observed in other cases 
attended with corresponding symptoms. Those 
cases, which have evinced, during the secondary 
fever, marked disturbance of the brain, generally 


_ present after death greater vascularity. of the sub- 


stance of this organ and of the membranes than 


natural, with the congestion of blood in the veins 
and sinuses, and- effusion into the ventricles and 
between the membranes, particularly between the 
pia mater and the arachnoid reflected over it. In 
some cases the brain seems dusky or mottled, and 
the veins turgid with dark semi-fluid blood. In 
those terminating fatally, with hepatic disturb- 
ances, the liver is generally of a dark brownish 
or sodden appearance. In some cases it is of a 
purplish black, somewhat enlarged, its veins filled 
with dark semi-fluid blood, and the ramifications 
of the hepatic duct loaded with a dark green or 
greenish yellow bile. The stomach and bowels, 
particularly the latter, are contracted and thick- 
ened, the inner surface softened, of a dark red or 
purplish colour, in patches or streaks; sometimes 
excoriated, partially. detached from the muscular 
coat, and covered with a muco-sanguineous fluid, 
in those who have died with consecutive gastro- 
enteric or dysenteric symptoms. 

47, IV. Dracnostic Cuaracrers. — Much 
misapprehension of its nature and origin has arisen 
from viewing the pestilential cholera merely as a 
modification of, if not identical with, the form of 
cholera not unfrequently met with in India and 
other warm climates, and occasionally in this» 
country, to which the terms spasmodic cholera and 
mort de chien have been applied. Many writers, 
particularly those who argue against its infectious 
nature, have considered this pestilence merely an 
epidemical occurrence of that form of cholera. It 
is true that, in the spasmodic cholera, the secre- 
tion of bile is either altogether or nearly inter- 
rupted; or, if it be at all discharged into the 
bowels, that it is so vitiated as to prove extremely 
irritating to their internal surface, the spasms, 
retchings, alvine evacuations chiefly arising from 
intense irritation of the organic nerves supplying 
the digestive tubes and the abdominal viscera, to- 
gether with accompanying congestion of these 
vessels, In that disease, there is every reason to 
suppose that the absence of bile is to be imputed 
to spasm of the common bile duct, rather than to 
a suppression of the secreting and excreting func- 
tions, — whilst, in pestilential cholera, these func- 
tions are altogether arrested, and the discharge of 
bile is interrupted, independently even of any 
spasm of the excreting ducts, —the biliary secre- 
tion being suspended as well as the urinary, owing 
not only to a paralysed state of the liver and kid- 
neys, but also to the state of the blood being such 
as not to admit of circulation through the extreme 
capillaries, and to the loss of its serum. 

48. In the spasmodic, or severe form of spo- 
radic cholera, the discharges. from the stomach 
and bowels are certainly either not coloured by 
bile, or but little, excepting at the commence- 
ment, and when the disease begins to yieltl; but 
they are accompanied with a different train. of 
symptoms. The spasms are more tonic, and con- 
fined more to the muscles of the abdomen and of 
the thighs. and legs, than in the pestilential dis- 
ease; and, in the former, the vertigo, deafness, 
headache, marked affection of the respiratory func- 
tion and of the circulation, characterising the lat- 
ter, are entirely wanting. ' 

49. In sporadic or bilious cholera, the very dark, 
thick, and ropy appearance of the blood; the cold, 
wet, and shrivelled state of the surface, and its 
leaden, dark,'or purplish colour; the almost total . 
absence of pulse at the wrist ; the very marked and 
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rapidly increasing collapse of the powers of life ; 
the disagreeable and earthy odour of the body, 
even during the life of the patient ; the burning 
sensation between the scrobiculus cordis and um- 
bilicus; the complete arrest of the glandular se- 
eretions; the cold tongue and mouth; and the 
coldness of the respired air, which characterise 
the pestilential disease, are entirely absent. 

50. In one, the powers of life are certainly very 
much deranged, and the circulation and functions 
of the internal organs greatly disturbed; but in 
the other, all the derangements and’ their at- 
tendant symptoms are of a much more alarming 
and malignant nature; the balance of the cir- 
culation is much more completely overturned, the 
circulating fluid itself much more ‘sensibly and 
seriously diseased ; the respiratory functions in- 
finitely more disturbed; the spasms of the vo- 
luntary muscles more general, and more clonic as 
respects their nature ; the purging and vomiting 
slighter and of shorter duration, and forming a 
less prominent feature of disease; the surface of 
the body more deprived of its vitality, of a much 
darker colour, and more collapsed and shrunk ; 
and the powers of life are more completely over- 
whelmed, and sooner sink altogether, than in the 
severest forms of cholera observed to occur occa- 
sionally in warm climates, or in temperate 
countries, under circumstances favourable to their 
appearance. 

51. In this pestilential malady, the powers of 
life are insufficient of themselves, even although 
assisted by the administration of stimulants, to 
overcome the congestion of the internal organs, 
and restere the circulation in the surface of the 
body and in the extremities ; and while the large 
secreting viscera in the abdomen remain engorged 
by the thick and viscid blood thrown in upon 
them from the external surface, and their vital 
powers overwhelmed, their functions of secretion 
must necessarily be arrested ; and thus they are 
unable to remove the load oppressing them, by 
one of the modes in which congestion of secreting 
organs is usually overcome. 

52. In the severer forms of cholera, occurring 
sporadically, the derangements, being less ma- 
lignant than in the present malady, are more 
readily removed by an energetic and appropriate 
treatment. Here the exhibition of large doses of 
calomel, opium, and stimulants, is generally suf- 
ficient to allay the inordinate action of the stomach 
and bowels, to restore the balance of the circu- 
lation, to remove spasm, and to excite the se- 
ereting function of the liver. But in this pes- 
tilence, the lungs are completely paralysed, .the 
changes produced by respiration entirely sup- 
pressed, the blood is thick and vitiated, the large 
vessels, particularly the large venous trunks, and 
the cavities of the heart, are so engorged with 
blood as to be unable, particularly in their state 
of deficient vital.energy, to react upon the dis- 
tending fluid, and to throw it, particularly in its 
state of morbid density and tenacity, into the 
extreme vessels of the secreting organs and. ex- 
ternal surface, unless internal and external sti- 
mulants of the most powerful kind be employed ; 
‘and even these are very often inadequate, of them- 
selves, to fulfil the intention with which they are 
employed, and occasionally are productive of 
‘mischief, unless the engorgement of the internal 
viscera be early removed by vascular depletion 
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and external medication, which, while they relieve 
the heart and empty the large vessels, enable 
them to react upon their contents, and recall the 
flow of blood from the centre to the circumference 
of the frame. Hence it is generally indispensable, 
in this very formidable disease, to exhibit sti- 
mulants and antispasmodics internally, with arti- 
ficial heat and stimulating frictions, in order to 
rouse the vital energy of the system, whilst we 
remove the vascular load by means of emetics 
and evacuations of blood, and afterwards endeavour 
to excite the functions of the liver, and restore the 
secretions generally. 

53. Amongst the other characteristics inti- 
mately connected with the nature of this pesti- 
lence, and calculated to distinguish it from all 
those states of disease to which the term cholera 
has been usually applied, may be particularly 
noticed the prevalence of the pestilence in all 
seasons, countries, and climates; the affection of 
the head, nervous system, and respiratory organs, 
characterising the commencement of its attack ; 
the uncommon and sudden diminution of the 
animal temperature, which often sinks below the 
heat of the surrounding air, both on the surface 
of the body and in more internal parts; the 
remarkably sudden and rapid depression of the 
powers of life; the continued restlessness and 
distress referred to the preecordia and epigastrium ; 
the mental apathy and indifference to the result ; 
the vertigo, stupor, and deafness; the blue colour 
and shrunk appearance of the surface of the body ; 
the state of the respiratory actions, and peculiar 
groan or whine of the affected ; the unquenchable 
thirst, and burning at the epigastrium; the sod- 
den, raw, wet, and shrunk state of the surface; 
the rapid exudation of a watery fluid from the 
skin, and digestive mucous surface ; the. states of 
disease by which it is very frequently followed ; 
the unprecedented mortality, notwithstanding the 
most energetic and judicious treatment, and the 
use of those means by the aid of which nearly all 
the cases,.even of the most severe forms of inter- 
tropical cholera, generally recover; and, lastly, 
the appearances observed after death, particularly 
the collapsed. state of the lungs, the blackness of 
the blood, the fibrinous concretions in the cavities 
of the heart, the morbid secretion lining the 
internal surface of the intestines, the flaceidity of 
all the soft solids and of the substance of the heart 
itself, and the congestion of black blood on the 
large nervous centres. (See § 43, et seq.) _ 

54, The secondary fever and consecutive phe- 
nomena (33.), which follow upon the cold and 
blue stage of the malady, also furnish remarkable 
proofs of dissimilarity between this pestilence and 
the severe forms of cholera observed in hot 
countries, or in temperate climates after very hot 
and moist seasons. After these latter the patient 
recovers without any consecutive disease, and 
frequently the tumult of the frame leaves it be- 
nefited by the changes it induces; but, in the 
present pestilence, the consecutive states of disease 
are as dangerous as the blue stage; and, even 
when assuming a typhoid or febrile character, 
they do not communicate a febrile disease, but 
the distinct and specific pestilence now treated of. 
This important feature was happily insisted. upon 
in the Reports of Drs., Barry and Russe xt ; 
and is one of itself sufficient to distinguish this 


pestilence from every form of cholera. 
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55. Various attempts have been made to trace 
a resemblance between this disease and some of 
those which have occurred in former ages, and of 
which yery imperfect accounts have been fur- 
nished by writers; but, upon referring to the 
meagre details which have been given of them, I 
am unable to trace any close resemblance between 
them—far less identity. Mr. Orton has en- 
deavoured to find out a very close similarity be- 
tween this pestilence and that which ravaged 
England and some parts of Europe at various 
periods, between the years 1483 and 1551, and 
which obtained the name Sudor Anglicanus, Ephe- 
mera maligna sudatoria, and Sweating sickness. 
In certain phenomena the similarity 1s close, but 
in others altogether wanting; but as it cannot 
lead to any practical results, I will not further 
pursue the subject. 

56, It may be important, however, to be 
aware, that poisoning from acrid and narcotic sub- 
stances, and particularly tobacco, or those be- 
longing to the class of animal poisons, occasions 
symptoms which, in many respects, closely re- 
semble those characterising this pestilence. But 
the difference will be apparent upon inquiry into 
the history and premonitory symptoms of the 
attack, and by observing the collapsed, shrunk, 
dark, and wet state of the surface of the body ; 
the sodden, shrivelled, damp, and raw state of 
the extremities ; the spasms, the oppressed respie 
ration, the sunk appearance of the epigastrium, 
and of the hypochondria; the peculiar character 
of the matters ejected; the cold, raw state of the 
expired air, and the black, viscous condition of 
the blood, all of which characterise this pes- 
tilence, and are either altogether absent from every 
other kind of attack, or never similarly asso- 
ciated. 

57. After attentively considering its phe- 
nomena and nature, 1 would conclude, — Ist, 
that this malady, as respects the causes which oc- 
casion it, and as regards the pathological states 
which constitute its various grades or stages of in- 
tensity, is quite distinct from all the forms of 
cholera, whether the common bilious variety, or 
the more severe form, usually denominated spas- 
modic, the mort de chien, &c. ; and that, therefore, 
the name cholera should be discarded from all 
scientific descriptions of it. 

58. 2nd, that the accounts which we possess 
of the epidemics and pestilences which have ra- 
vaged various countries in former times, do not 
furnish us with the history of any disease which 
may be considered as identical in its nature with 
this pestilence; and that it must, owing to this 
circumstance, and to the uniformity of its eharac- 
teristic phenomena, be viewed as being of modern 
origin, and sui generis. 

59. As it is important that the name of a dis- 
ease should not be such as may risk its being con- 
founded with another, different from it inits nature, 
Symptoms, and termination, so I consider that 
some other name than that at present applied to 
it should be given it, As to the particular ap- 
pellation which may be employed, | conceive that 
one pointing to its chief pathological states, and 
its prominent tendencies, ought to be preferred. 
The intense influence of its exciting cause upon 
all the respiratory actions and functions, as well 
as upon the actions of the heart and state of the 
pulse, and its marked tendency to propagate it- 


self, and to terminate fatally, have induced me to, 
apply to it the name of Asphyzia pestilenta, or pese 
tilential asphyxy. | 

60. V. Causes anv Nature or PESTILENTIAL 
CuHoters.— There are few subjects which have 
given rise to greater diversity of opinion, or to 
more discussion, than the causes of this disease, 
Suppositions have been adduced, and reasoned 
from, as established and admitted facts; and re- 
peatedly observed occurrences and corroborated 
evidence have been explained away or denied, 
even by those who have given us merely vague 
hypotheses and chimerical speculations in their 
place. It must be evident that but little truly 
important can be stated in respect of the causes 
and nature of this malady, without previously 
inquiring into, and coming to some conclusion as 
to its infectious or non-infectious nature, I shall, 
therefore, inquire, in the first place, into the evi- 
dence which has been adduced as to its possessing 
an infectious property from its commencement in 
Jessore, and as to.the extent and character of this 
property. Its predisposing and concomitant causes 
will next come under consideration; and, lastly, 
various topics connected with its nature will be 
discussed. 

61. i. The infectious nature of pestilential cho- 
lera demonstrated, The infectious or non-infec- 
tious nature of this disease is one of the most 
important topics to which public attention can be 
directed ; and one which, owing to the manner of 
viewing it, adopted both in this country and on 
the continent, requires the serious consideration 
of the informed part of the community. Knowing 
that much important information had been fur- 
nished by the medical observers of the disease 
in India, which was entirely overlooked, I care- 
fully examined the reports to the Medical Boards 
of the three Indian Presidencies, I had also an 
opportunity of referring to the medical reports at 
the India House. From those sources, therefore, 
and from others within my reach, I can state that 
much misapprehension of this terrible disease had 
gone abroad, and been propagated by authorities 
that should have been more accurately informed 
on the subject. I can truly state that, although 
my attention has been much engaged by this dis- 
ease, since the time of its eruption in the Delta of 
the Ganges, I approached this topic with my 
mind entirely unbiassed, and desirous of adopting 
that view of it, which well-ascertained facts should 
most fully support. When, therefore, professional 
authorities have stated opinions which have misled, 
and will still further mislead, those who have it 
not in their power to detect their unsoundness, it 
becomes the duty of those who have detected the 
true character of these opinions to place the par- 
ticulars within the reach of the misinformed. One 
able writer remarks as an acknowledged and 
proved fact, ‘‘ that by an overwhelming majority 
of the British medical officers, who have witnessed 
epidemic cholera in the East Indies, this disease 
is not considered to be of a contagious or infec- 
tious nature. A few incidents occurred which 
excited suspicions in the observers, that it might 
really, after all, possess this property. But scarcely 
a single person has advocated the doctrine of con- 
tagion with any earnestness.” The same writer 
afterwards stated, that ‘‘ the almost unanimous and 
earnest recommendation of British practitioners 
was not to consider the cholera contagious.” In 
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_ publications contained : and so far are the remarks 


another country an eminent physician, in an ela- 
borate memoir on the disease, read very recently 
before the “‘ Académie Royale de Médecine” of 
Paris, states, as a well-ascertained matter, ‘ that 
in India the medical men and attendants on the 
sick were not more frequently seized by the disease 
than others of the community.” Other instances 
of gross misstatement, made both by foreign and 
British writers, may be adduced, but these will 
suffice. Now, when we turn to the great au- 
thorities on the subject — to the official depositories 
of the origin and rise of this pestilence, we find 


that all the reports—the Bombay, the Madras, 


and the Calcutta, favour the infectious nature of 
the disease more or less. It is true that a majority 
of the surgeons and assistant-surgeons in India, 
who sent reports to their respective medical boards, 
state that they do not believe the disease infec- 
tious; but a large number of them give a very 
different opinion, whilst the reasons assigned by 
many for believing the disease to result from other 
causes than infection, are actually favourable to 
the existence of an infectious property. Even 
where they have argued against its infectious na- 
ture, they have often adduced the strongest evi- 
dence, although unconsciously, of its possessing 
this property. 

62. When I entered upon the present inquiry, 
and commenced with the reports from the three 
Presidencies, in the order of their appearance, and 
before I had seen the disease in this country, I 
had not completely made up my mind on the 
subject of its infectious nature. But in order to 
come to a just conclusion, I had recourse to the 
earliest and the best information, and read and 
noted every individual report which these bulky 


just quoted wide of the truth——so far are the me- 
dical men of India nearly unanimously against the 
belief in cholera possessing an infectious property, 
that the members of the Medical Board of Bom- 
bay, in the preface to the reports sent to them, 
and published at Bombay in 1819, state, that the 
disease had extended from Poonah to Panwell, a 
considerable village in the main line of communi- 
cation between Poonah and Bombay ; that a man 
who had left Panwell and arrived at Bombay, a 
distance of about fifteen miles, was soon after- 
wards attacked by the disease, and communicated 
it to those attending him; that it was traced in 
parts adjoining Bombay, and on the Island, from 
village to village, by the arrival of persons affected 
with it from places where it was known to pre- 
vail; and that there were places which, from 
want of this sort of communication, had, up to 
the time of the report, entirely escaped. From 
the foregoing and other data, the members of the 
Bombay Board—the first to furnish information 
respecting the disease—conclude that—“ It ap- 
pears to them incontrovertible, that this disease is 
capable of being transported from one place to 
another, as in cases of ordinary contagion or in- 
fection, and also to possess the power of propaga- 
ting itself by the same means that acknowledged 
contagions do, that is, by the acquisition of fresh 
materials with which to assimilate.’ (Bombay Re- 
ports, &c., pp. 10,11.) In the same reports we 
find Captain Syxes stating that he ascertained 
that the disease did not break out in any village 
“until that village had communication with a 
neighbouring place in which the disease existed ;” 
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and he furnishes several instances proving this 
fact. Besides, he states that the attendants on 
those first seized in his company were attacked, 
and that it spread from one of his servants to five, 
whilst the gentlemen in the next tent had not one 
affected ; and he remarks that he could add simi- 
lar instances to those now adduced. (Op. Cit. 
p- 118.) Mr. Coats, surgeon, in a letter to the 
president of the Bombay Medical Board, states, 
that the idea most prevalent was, that the disease 
was brought from Jaulna to Aurungabad, and 
hat its progress could be traced distinctly through 
the villages on the chief road from Nagpore to 
those places, (p. 145.). He afterwards states, 
that the information as to the extension of the 
disease by infection was not only furnished by 
Europeans, but that some Brahmins had given 
similar information, without any particular in- 
quiry on the subject having been made of them. 
From these and other facts, he concludes by con- 
sidering the disease infectious; and that, “ If it 
was occasioned merely by a distempered state of 
the air, it would have spread over the country with 
some regularity, but the epidemic seems generally 
to have travelled in lines along the post roads, and 
always to have required a succession of subjects 
for its propagation. In Candeish, where there is 
not sufhcient population and but little intercourse 
between the villages, its progress was slow, At 
Pundergoor it made its appearance at the time of 
the great Jatra, and was spread at once in all di- 
rections by the pilgrims returning to their homes.” 
(Op. Cit. pp. 150, 151.) 

63. Dr. Juxes states, that the disease tra- 
velled along the high road from the Deckan to 
Panwell, and that he has not heard of any 
village in the Cenkan that has had the disease, 
but by intercourse with places in which it had 
been already prevalent. ‘If it be something 
general in the atmosphere,” he remarks, ‘‘ why 
has it not hitherto made its appearance in some 
two distant places of the province at the same 
time? Nothing of this kind has, I believe, been 
observed ; it still seems to be creeping from village 
to village, rages for a few days, and then begins 
to decline.” (p. 173.) 

64. Dr. Taytor reports that “ whenever the 
disorder appeared in any particular spot or family, 
a considerable proportion of the family or neigh- 
bours were attacked within a very short period of 
each other: on many occasions | have seen three 
or four of a family lying sick at once.” (p. 195.) 
Dr. Burnett informs us that in the short space 
of six days every attendant, in his hospital, on the 
patients affected with cholera had the disease. — 
(Bombay Report, p.9.) And Mr. Craw states, 
that every one of the attendants, thirty in number, 
in the hospital of the 65th regiment, were at- 
tacked. 

65. The next report which issued from India 
was edited by Mr. Jameson, and was published 
at Calcutta in 1820. This gentleman, whilst he 
reasoned in an extremely loose manner against the 
existence of an infectious property having been 
evinced by the disease, and without furnishing 
proofs of its absence, actually adduces evidence 
of that property which he is endeavouring to dis- 
prove. Thus, where he is stating in general 
terms, and without any reference to reports from 
the different medical officers in the establishment, 
that the disease did not seem to be more preva- _ 
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lent in the tents or hospitals of the divisions of the 
army, in which the sick were treated, he commu- 
nicates the following important fact in a note. 
«A Sepoy died of the pestilence. Five of the 
corps, who had shown no signs of illness, were 
employed to carry the body to the grave. They 
were all seized with the disorder during the en- 
suing night, and all died.” (Calcutta Rep. p. 
130.) Mr. Jamzson, instead of appearing as the 
editor, or publishing reporter, of the opinions sent 
to the Calcutta Board, states his own views, en- 
deavours to explain away those which are dif- 
ferent from them ; and thus the publication, which 
in the title-page professes to be a report, conveys 
not a single line of information from any one on 
the Bengal establishment, excepting this writer 
himself. The work, therefore, cannot be looked 
upon as furnishing the opinions of the majority of 
medical men in this*part of India, inasmuch as 
we find no authorities or opinions contained in it 
but those of Mr. Jameson himself; and these are 
evidently so perfectly at variance with one another, 
and with the ascertained laws by which those dis- 
eases, which are familiarly recognised as infec- 
tious, are governed, that we cannot, even although 
we receive some of the facts which he adduces, 
consider him as an authority on this subject. In 
all his remarks he seems to suppose that contact 
is requisite to the propagation of contagious dis- 
eases, and that because some persons in contact 
with the sick so frequently escape, the cholera is 
not contagious. He overlooks the influence of 
predisposition, which is so remarkably influential 
in all maladies which perpetuate themselves ; and 
he entirely forgets the operation of those causes 
which often come in aid of the poison or efluvium 
exhaled from the bodies of the diseased, even after 
the exposure of a healthy person to it, and which 
frequently determine its action or call it into opera. 
tion, when, without such reinforcement, it may 
have failed in producing its specific and deleterious 
effects. Could this gentleman ever had any ex- 
perience of diseases admitted by all to be infec- 
tious —had he ever seen small-pox, measles, or 
scarlet fever? Notwithstanding those misappre- 
hensions, and the evident bias which he betrays 
in favour of pestilential cholera being non-infec- 
tious, numerous facts escape him, eminently cal- 
culated to support the opposite doctrine. Thus he 
informs us that the medical staff present with the 
Hansi force was “ persuaded” that the infection 
extended to it from the Meerut detachment, which 
caught the disease on passing through Delhi, where 
it prevailed. And at another place he informs us, 
that the centre division of the Bengal army were 
infected by a detachment which joined it whilst 
subjected to cholera. He endeavours, however, 
to explain away this occurrence; but it is evi- 
dently shown, and even admitted by himself, that 
the pestilence was introduced into this division, 
either by this detachment, or by some of the Ra- 
jah of Sumpter’s troops, which were affected, and 
mixed with some regiments of the division. 

66. After proceeding through a number of 
pages, in which Mr. Jamrson reasons against the 
infectious nature of the disease, what was my sur- 
prise when I found him, towards the conclusion 
of his observations on the subject, express himself 
in the following manner:—‘“ This much, how- 
ever, may be affirmed, from a review of the whole 
progress of the epidemic in this quarter, that the 
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infectious medium, in whatever it consisted, was 
confined within a very circumscribed circle, and 
was very slowly extended to healthy parts of the 
atmosphere. If, setting aside the circumstances 
militating against it, we take it for granted that 
the infection was truly received by the centre and 
Hansi divisions from the detachments above men- 
tioned, we must believe that the disorder, although 
not communicable by contact from person to per- 
son, was so from one large body to another large 
body ; and that whenever the poison got head 
amongst a number of men, it assumed some new 
quality, so as, when mixed with the atmosphere, 
to become infectious. What constituted this ad- 
ditional quality, we cannot pretend to determine ; 
but in support of its existence, we may quote the 
predilection of the epidemic for cities and camps ; 
the infection of the left division, and the Nagpore 
and Meerut troops, immediately after entering into 
the diseased medium at Jubbulpore, Nagpore, and 
Delhi; and the similar case of the troops and fol- 
lowers in attendance upon the governor-general 
being attacked shortly after communicating with 
an infected village in the Gorruckpore district. 
To the same account may be placed the progres- 
sive march of the disorder from one part of an in- 
fected place to another, as in the centre and Hansi 
divisions, and more particularly the Rajpootana 
force, in which the virus seemed to be regularly 
propagated from corps to corps. In some instances 
the suffering body would appear to have sickened 
immediately upon coming into the poisonous 
medium, as was the case with the Nagpore troops, 
who were affected on the very day in which they 
encamped at the infected village of Gaongong ; 
but more frequently one or two days would seem 
to have been requisite to bring the virus into ac- | 
tion. Thus the Meerut detachment entered Delhi 
on the 29th, and was not affected till the 31st; 
thus, too, the Hansi troops had not the disease till 
the 6th, the day after the junction of that detach- 
ment. Again, by those abetting the opinion of 
the disorder being communicated to the centre di- 
vision by the Shergur detachment, it is stated that 
the first cases occurred on the 11th, two days after 
its junction. Lastly, the followers of the troops 
in personal attendance on the governor-general 
in April first suffered on the 23d, three days after 
encamping near the infected village.” (pp. 144— 
146.) This surgeon afterwards adds, that the dis- 
ease recently appeared in a detachment of the 
Rajpootana force under such circumstances as at 
first seemed ‘to warrant a suspicion of the exist- 
ence of contagion. Now it appears somewhat 
surprising that the secretary of the Medical Board 
of Calcutta, sitting under the eyes of the governor- 
general, should have been allowed to issue his 
ipse dixit as to the non-infectious nature of a most 
devastating pestilence, then in its full strength, 
when these facts were in his possession, and when 
many others of a still more convincing character 
of the infectious nature of the distemper had passed 
through this very board in their way to the India 
House, in Leadenhall Street, where I had an op- 
portunity of consulting them in 1827, 

67. The foregoing quotation will be found to 
differ but little from the conclusions which an at- 
tentive consideration of the subject has led me to 
entertain. I have thought it right to be thus par- 
ticular in the investigation of this subject, because, 
upon the adoption of correct ideas respecting it, 
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will mainly depend the employment of successful 
measures to circumscribe, entirely to prevent, or 
counteract the disease. And I hesitate not to 
maintain, that, owing to the very loose manner 
in which this subject has been considered, and to 
the neglect of means which the due interpretation 
of the information furnished even by the most 
sceptical as to the existence of infection, amongst 
the reporters to the India medical boards, ought 
to have led, are to be impy ted, in no small degree, 
the propagation of the disease not only throughout 
India, but also to other parts of Asia, to Europe, 
and to America. I have thought it most advi- 
sable to go to the original sources for information 
as to this and various other topics, because the 
opinions of the Indian reporters were generally 
derived from an extensive and varied experience 
of the disease during a number of years, and they 
were not certainly previously biassed in favour of 
contagion, that being a property which the dis- 
eases of India seldom present. Whilst also the 
information which they furnish is of a superior 
description to that which has appeared elsewhere, 
the impossibility of obtaining it in this country — 

articularly the reports, the most valuable part of 
it— has induced me to refer to them in preference 
to other authorities. Having shown the identity 
of the Indian with the European pestilence, the 
arguments derived from facts observed in the one 
are equally applicable to both; and therefore I 
pursue the present topic, and further demonstrate, 
from the valuable and voluminous reports pub- 
lished by the Madras government, the maccuracy 
of the opinions which have gone abroad respect- 
ing the disease in India, and which have vitiated 
the doctrines and paralysed many of the measures, 
both preventive and curative, which have been 
adopted in Europe. 

68. Mr. Scorr, the editor of the reports which 
were transmitted to the Madras medical board, 
and were published at length at that presidency, 
has given an able summary of the evidence which 
was furnished to him, in conjunction with the re- 
sults of his own observation. The value of the 
information here conveyed, its accordance with 
the most accurately observed facts connected with 
the manifestation of the disease in Europe, and 
the difficulty of access to the original, will be a 
sufficient apology for the length of the following 
quotations: —“ Bodies of troops in motion have 
been attacked, and have retained the disease, while 
it was unknown to the fixed inhabitants of the 
country through which they passed. One of two 
corps in a camp has been attacked, and the other 
has escaped the disease. Ships arriving from 
other parts of the world have never suffered under 
the assumed epidemic constitution of the atmo- 
sphere before reaching the shore.” ‘* Diseases 
avowedly infectious, such as small-pox, measles, 
&c., have not at all times the power of spreading 
epidemically: for while it is certain that their ex- 
citing causes are never wholly extinct, it is only 
at particular periods that these diseases become 
epidemic ; but we are unacquainted with the cir- 
cumstances under which this power of epidemic 
propagation arises. The same may be the case 
with cholera. All the atmospheric phenomena, 
and other circumstances brought under the head 
of occasional causes, have, with little or no inter- 
ruption, existed from the beginning of time until 
now, without producing cholera —~ consequently 
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the super-addition of a new cause must be in- 
ferred. An European, proceeding on his journey 
to Trichinopoly, on the 15th October, was taken 
ill about a mile from the Mount, brought back to 
the house where he had passed the day, and there 
died.. On the 17th the wife of that person, on the 
19th the owner of the house, and on the 21st his 
wife, all experienced attacks of cholera, but re- 
covered. Several of the native servants also suf- 
fered. The instances of the disease appearing at 
places immediately after the arrival of corps and 
detachments which were suffering from it are 
very numerous. For example, it appeared at 
Jaulnah immediately after the junction of a party 
from Nagpore, amongst whom it prevailed. It 
appeared at Aurungabad, and at Malligaum in 
Kandeish, after the arrival of parties who had left 
Jaulnah at the time the disease was prevalent 
there, and amongst whom it had broken out on 
the march to these places. It appeared a second 
time at Malligaum, after the junction of the Ist 
battalion of the 5th regiment, in which cholera 
prevailed. It appeared at Secundrabad after the 
arrival of a detachment suffering from it, and it 
appeared afterwards in the villages through which 
the detachment had moved. It appeared at Goo- 
ty, where no case had been observed for six months 
before, immediately after the arrival of the 1st 
battalion of the 16th regiment of foot, in which it 
prevailed with great mortality. It is remarkable 
that the same formidable type of the disease which 
prevailed in the marching corps was communi- 
cated to the corps at Gooty. It also spread on 
that occasion to the adjacent villages. It also ap- 
peared in a detachment of artillery, previously 
perfectly healthy, upon their encamping on the 
ground which had been immediately before va- 
cated by the Ist battalion of the 8th regiment, 
in which corps the disease prevailed. The bodies 
of several persons who had died of cholera re- 
mained exposed on the ground when it was taken 
up by the artillery. The prisoners in a gaol, en- 
closed by a high wall, have escaped cholera, 
while it prevailed all around them; and the in- 
habitants of certain hilly ranges have also escaped 
the disease. ‘These have been said to have inter- 
dicted all intercourse with the people below. 
When cholera is once established in a marching 
regiment, it continues its course in spite of change 
of position, food, or other circumstances. Its ap- 
proach to a town has been traced from village to 
village, and its first appearance in a town has 
been in that quarter which was nearest the track 
of its progress. ‘The sudden appearance and dis- 
appearance of cholera, however unlike the pro- 
gress of known infectious diseases, is not admitted 
as being irreconcileable with the doctrine of in- 
fection, especially if the disease be of sudden 
invasion after the application of the exciting cause. 
The relations who have attended on people ill of — 
cholera, as well as the nurses appointed in mili- 
tary corps for that duty, and in general those 
whose employment has led them to be much with 
the sick, have been observed, in very many in- 
stances, to be attacked with cholera during, or 
shortly after, their attendance. The sick in hos- 
pitals labouring under other diseases have like- 
wise been observed to be attacked with cholera, 
especially those who lay near the patients ill with 
that disease. Sometimes whole families have been 
swept off successively. Servants have often been 
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observed to sicken after attending their masters.” 
—(Madras Reports, p. xlviii. et seq.) 

69. ‘his, however, is only a portion of the facts 
and circumstances advanced by Mr. Scott in 
proof of the infectious nature of this pestilence. 
In addition to the foregoing, I may add the opinion 
of several able and experienced surgeons and phy- 
sicians, contained in their reports to the Madras 
Government : — Superintending Surgeon Duncan 
states, that “the 34th regiment carried the pes- 
tilence with them from Bellary to Nundydroog, 
and there was no trace of the disease in any vil- 
lage on the road. Since the regiment passed, 
every village on the road has been attacked by 
cholera.” — (Madras Rep. p. 111.) Mr. Tratn 
adds, that ‘‘ the attacks have shown a great dispo- 
sition to run in families, and even among the at- 
tendants on the sick; and have in such cases 
been much more severe than usual.” (p. 131.) 
Mr. Encrianp observes, that ‘the disease has 
been greatly felt amongst the attendants on the 
epidemic patients at various places.” (Op. Cit. 
p- 170.) He also notices the extension of the 
disease from troops and travellers to places on the 
roads through which they had passed, and other 
facts similar to those already recorded in proof of 
its infectious nature. 

70. Mr. Cuarman, after stating facts perfectly 
in accordance with those furnished by the reporters 
already quoted, adds, that he feels most confident 
of having experienced the attack of the disease, 
under which he had with difficulty recovered, 
from infection. Being anxious about a patient, 
he remained with him for several hours, watching 
the progress of the disease. He felt nausea on 
quitting him, but attributed it to the peculiar foetor 
evolved from the evacuations. On the following 
morning he was attacked with cholera, which 
nearly proved fatal. He proceeds—In the same 
detachment, a woman, anxious about the safety 
of her child, slept in the hospital tent, in which 
several choleric cases were present ; in the morn- 
ing she was attacked with the disease, and died. 
Three orderlies, also, slept in the hospital, and in 
the morning one of them was attacked, but re- 
covered. “ Thus it will be seen, four persons 
sleep in an hospital containing the infection of 
cholera, and that two are on the following morn- 
ing attacked with the disease — whereas from the 
whole camp, consisting of 1500 or 1600, not five 
cases had occurred.” ‘‘ That the disease is con- 
tagious appears to have been observed by the 
natives themselves, and it thus commonly happens 
that the sick are avoided by those whose duty does 
not call on them to attend. A village in which 
cholera is prevailing is usually evacuated for a 
short period, until the disease is annihilated ; these, 
and many others, are the proofs of their opinion 
of its contagious nature.” (p. 189.) 

71. Mr. Sroxgs, in his comprehensive report, 
‘states several well-ascertained facts, showing the 
infectious nature of the disease. The case of Mr. 
RumMsocp, assistant-surgeon, is almost demonstra- 
tive of this property. He had been visiting some 
very bad cases, when he was seized with sickness 
at his stomach, and giddiness; and coming out of 
the tent, he fell down faint, and from that period 
he believed himself infected with the malady. He 
soon became one of its victims. The sickness and 
faintness with which Mr. Rumesotp, in a state of 
high predisposition “from fatigue of mind and 
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body,” was affected, may be easily accounted for — 
by the information which Mr. Stoxss gives in the 
following page. He states, that in the worst cases 
—‘‘a peculiar and offensive foetor was observed 
to issue from the body, particularly when it was 
covered with much sweat; it was very disagree- 
able when first perceived, and seemed to hang 
about the nostrils, exciting, long after, an un- 
pleasant sensation.” (p.211.) In another place, 
he remarks—‘ It was found amongst many who 
came to the hospital, that some time previous to 
their being attacked, the disease had existed in the 
family to a greater or less extent, or some one 
branch had been ill or died of it. In others, it 
had spread progressively through the whole, or 
nearly ; and among those who officiated as order- 
lies or attendants at the hospital, several were at- 
tacked, and some died.” (p. 217.) 

72. Mr. Parrerson observes‘as follows: — “TI 
feel convinced that a corps on its march, catching 
the exciting cause, will carry it along with the corps 
for weeks, and to a very considerable distance. 
Let this corps be halted on the finest spot of 
ground possible, let healthy corps join this, at 
short and regular intervals, and I feel convinced 
the disease would attack those healthy corps in a 
few days, and according to their respective ar- 
rivals. If this be not contagion, Ido not know 
what name to give it.” (p. 224.) 

73. Dr. Daun, whilst he refrains from giving 
any opinion as to the contagious nature of the dis- 
ease, states the following facts in proof of it:—‘‘ On 
the 10th, when in attendance on O’Brien, I be- 
came indisposed in such a way as to lead me to 
apprehend an attack of the epidemic. On the 
12th, Mr. Gray was attacked, after having been 
up part of the night with Thomas Flannigan. Mr, 
Gray was, during ‘his illness, constantly attended 
by Lieutenants S. and M‘D., who have since had 
both of them attacks of the epidemic, and no other 
officers except them at this station have been at- 
tacked. (Op. Cit. p.273.) And lastly, as respects 
the official reports, Mr. Ketiie furnishes both 
facts and arguments, many of them similar to 
those already adduced in support of the infec- 
tious character of the pestilence. (pp. 68—77.) 

74. The above evidence, I consider amply suf- 
ficient to prove that the disease, even from the 
commencement of its ravages, evinced, unequi- 
vocally, infectious properties. If my limits would 
permit, I could also demonstrate from the sume 
sources that the eyes of many were shut, by pre- 
viously entertained dogmas on the subject of con- 
tagion, against this property; and that several, 
even where they were arguing against its exist- 
ence, were actually adducing important facts in 
support of what I have been cautiously led to be- 
lieve, namely, that the disease manifested a tend- 


| ency to propagate itself by means of a morbid 


effluvium exhaled from the bodies of the affected, 
similar to what is evinced by measles, and fevers 
whose infectious properties have been well as- 
certained and generally admitted. 

75. It appears extremely singular, that, not- 
withstanding the evidence which has been now 
quoted, in the very words of the reporters to the 
different Medical Boards, no means of preventing 
the propagation of the malady were resorted to 
during the number of years it has existed in the 
East. Surely the doubts even of the sceptical 
ought to have led to a careful inquiry ; and most 
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certainly the natives of the country, and the Eu- 
ropean population under the British dominion, 
had even aright to expect that those placed to 
watch over their health, and to devise measures 
for its preservation, would have attended to the 
unequivocal opinions expressed by a number of 
the best informed medical officers in the service ; 
and that, although a great difference of opinion 
existed among them, this very circumstance should 
have led to more intimate inquiry and a careful 
sifting of the truth. At all events, the error—if 
error it could be called— should have been on the 
safe side; and the Medical Boards, superintend- 
ing surgeons, or others, to. whom the duty ap- 
pertained, should have pointed out the importance 
of preservative measures to the government, and 
to civil or military officers placed over districts 
and corps, and have adopted the suggestion of one 
of their most able medical officers, who has stated 
the following in one of his reports to the Madras 
Board : —‘‘ Whether or not the disease in question 
be contagious is a subject of infinite importance ; 
but where the slightest gleam of-doubt obtains, it 
_is surely better to adopt the means usual for the 
purpose of preventing its propagation, by appro- 
priate quarantine of troops on the line of mareh, 
by preventing their immediate entrance into sta- 
tions when under the influence of cholera. By 
these precautionary measures, I conceive it pos- 
sible to preserve the lives even of thousands of 
individuals.” (p. 189.) That no precautions of 
any description were taken in India to prevent the 
propagation of the disease, may be stated without 
any reservation; and hence most probably the 
Treason of its extension over so very large a portion 
of the whole globe. 
76. Before leaving this part of the subject, it 
may be as well to take a hasty glance at the 
Opinions expressed by some other authors who, 
having observed the disease in India, have written 
respecting it. Mr. Orron, who published at an 
early period of the epidemic an able work on it, 
referred it to electro-aérial influence. He now 
‘states his belief in its infectious nature. Mr, An- 
NEsLEy expressed himself in his publication against 
the doctrine of infection, and imputed the disease 
to a similar state of the air to that assigned by 
Mr. Orton, without being able to point out in 
what this state consisted. 
rentibus et non-existentibus eadem est ratio.” Mr. 
Axnes.ey, however, appears not to have directed 
that attention to the subject of infection in rela- 
tion to the disease, which would impart much im- 
portance to his disbelief in its existence. In proof 
of this, I may merely refer to the circumstance 
‘of his quoting the letter of a correspondent, con- 
taining the following remarkable proof of infec- 
tion, without adding any explanation or remark : 
—‘“ We have, however, been particularly for. 
tunate till our arrival at this station, not having 
lost a man, or having one seriously ill, though we 
had been under canvass above five weeks. We 
fell in with a battalion of native infantry who 
were suffering from cholera; the next day six 
_ Europeans were attacked, the number increased 
daily, and most of the first cases proved fatal.” 
Dr. Kennepy, from extensive experience of the 
malady amongst both native Indians and Euro- 
_ peans, states facts and arguments, in proof of its 
infectious nature, and he justly places particular 
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bodies of the affected, as indicating the generation 
of a principle calculated to propagate the malady. 

77. I have now shown, from the chief sources, 
that the disbelief of infection, in respect of the 
pestilential cholera, was not general in India— 
that the productions which issued from the three 
Medical Boards very strongly favoured, and in- 
deed proved, the existence of this property, —that 
two out of the three actually insisted upon the 
activity of its influence,—and that, therefore, the 
dangerous opinion, so very generally propagated, 
and even acted upon, both in this and foreign 
countries, that the authorities in India did not 
consider the disease infectious, is entirely without 
foundation in truth. 

78, The identity of this pestilence with that 
which has ravaged the East has been proved, and, 
indeed, is scarcely anywhere called in quéstion. 
Some authors have suppesed that it has aequired 
new properties and characters, since its first ap- 
pearance and early prevalence in India, and that 
its infectious property is one of these. But I am 
entirely convinced that this is not the case. Even 
varieties of the disease cannot be admitted ; for it 
is essentially the same, presenting merely grada- 
tions of intensity, and modified effects according 
to these gradations. 

79. Several writers have supposed that the dis- 
ease has originate in a number of distinct and 
far distant places, from those causes, to which the 
disbelievers in infection altogether impute it, and to 
which I shall direct a brief attention (§ 97, et seq.) ; 
and that it has, owing to the combination of those 
circumstances and causes which are generally ad- 
mitted to be productive of infection, assumed this 
character,—or, in other words, that the malady 
was not originally infectious, but that it has had 
this property superadded to it, from the circum. 
stances of imperfect ventilation, neglect of clean- 
liness, and crowding together of the sick. There 
cannot be the least doubt of those being fertile 
sources of an infectious principle, and that they 
tend greatly to aggravate all diseases, whether in- 
fectious or non-infectious ; but I have remarked, 
in the course of my inquiries, and of my personal 
observations, and in the accounts of various ob- 
servers, that the propagation of the malady from 
the affected to the unaffected frequently took 
place, although not to the same extent, or with 
the same malignity, in open, and airy, and thinly 
inhabited situations ; and during opposite states 
of the atmosphere as respects both humidity and 
temperature. 

80. I shall next adduce proofs of the infectious 
nature of this pestilence in other parts of Asia, in 
Europe and elsewhere. But I shall be very brief, 
because, the identity of the malady in both hemi- 
spheres having been fully and generally admitted, 
and its infectious nature in India having been 
completely proved, it must necessarily possess the 
same character in Europe, unless counteracted by 
powerful means; and, therefore, a minute detail 
of facts is not required. Several authors have in- 
sisted on the proofs which have been furnished of 
the introduction of the disease into the Isle of 
France by the Topaze frigate, and the circum- 
stance of about 20,000 of the inhabitants having 
been seized with it, above two-thirds of whom 
died, no precautionary measure having been re- 
sorted to; but that when the malady had been 
propagated to the asljouning island of Bourbon, 
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a sanitary cordon was established, and only 256 
persons were attacked. When the disease ap- 
peared in Aleppo, in 1822, the French consul, 
M. Dz Lxsseps, convinced of its infectious nature, 
placed himself, his family, and all those who 
wished to join him, in strict quarantine, in a place 
adjoining the town. This colony, consisting of 
about 200 persons, remained perfectly secure from 
the disease, although 4000 persons died of it in 
the city. If it proceeded from some unknown 
state of the air, as supposed by the anti-infection- 
ists, to what cause can we impute the escape of 
those who had so secluded themselves, for they 
surely must have breathed the same air as those 
who were affected? M. Huzentuat states, that 
a peasant having arrived from Arkatal, on the 
borders of Persia, at the village of Neskutshne, 
to visit an uncle, was seized, the night) of his ar- 
rival, with the disease. The persons engaged in 
restoring the heat of the body by frictions, &e., 
four in number, were attacked on the following 
day, and three of them died. Precautions were 
taken by the police to arrest the progress of the 
pestilence in the village, and it spread no further. 
If the causes of the seizure had existed in the air, 
or state of the locality, how came all the inhabit- 
ants, excepting those who had been exposed to 
the inhalation of the effluvium from the affected 
person, to escape? . 

81. According to the reports of the Medical 
Board of Ceylon, the disease made its appearance 
in 1819, in Jaffnah, in Ceylon, imported from 
Palameottah, with which Jaffnah holds constant 
intercourse, and thence it was propagated over 
the island. In August, 1820, the Leander is 
stated to have called at Trinquamalee from Pon- 
dicherry, and to have landed several of her crew 
affected with cholera, Trinquamalee soon after- 
wards was infected, and the pestilence was again 
propagated over the island. The island of Su- 
matra was believed to have been infected in 1819, 
from the intercourse carried on between Achem 
and Malacca across the intervening strait ; and it 
seems to have reached Penang and Singapore to- 
wards the end of the same year, in the same man- 
ner. Dr. Lasrosse states that the prisoners in 
the gaol of St. Denis, in the Isle of Bourbon, who 
were employed in the removal of the dead bodies, 
all died of it ;—that, at the lazaretto, two servants 
alone escaped ;—and that in the hospital it was 
communicated to the attendants and other pa- 
tients. M.Morxavu pr Jonnss states that it was 
imported into Muscat, in Arabia, by the English 
Fast India ships; and Dr. Sarinas says that it 
was carried into the port of Bassorah, in 1821, 
by a vessel from India; and that it spread from 
this port, extending from town to town, even as 
far as the coast of Syria. When the pestilence 
reached Manilla in 1820, where it was believed 
to have been imported by ships whose crews had 
been, or were, infected, those vessels in the har- 
bour which abstained from intercourse with the 
shore entirely escaped. At Bankok, the capital 
of Siam, it was said to have been introduced by 
the ships trading there from British India. It 
was supposed that 40,000 persons were attacked 
in this city and vicinity. Its appearance in Java, 
in 1821, was likewise considered to have been 
owing to the unrestricted intercourse of infected 
vessels, particularly the junks trading to Sama- 
rang, whence the pestilence spread over the island, 
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carrying off upwards of 100,000 of its inhabit- 
ants. Its irruption in Canton, in 1820,—in Macao, 
in 1823, —in the Moluccas in the same year,— 
and in various places in the Persian Gulf, and on 
the coast of the Arabian peninsula, was generally 
attributed to vessels which had arrived from in- 
fected places. 5 

82. Dr. Mrunter states that, at Bagdad, where 
a third of the inhabitants was attacked, none were 
affected but those who approached the sick. Dr. 
Rermann says that there was not a single instance 
of a town or village in Russia which contracted 
the’ malady without previous communication with 
houses or persons affected. Drs, Russeti and 
Barry, who were sent by the British Govern- 
ment to St. Petersburg, in order to investigate the 
nature of the disease, state that the number of medi- 
cal men and hospital attendants attacked with cho- 
lera in that city was extremely great, particularly 
in ill-ventilated hospitals; and they, as well as 
Dr. Waxxer, who was sent to Moscow, express 
their belief in its infectious property. The report 
from these gentlemen to the Privy Council, dated 
the 20th of September, at St. Petersburg, has 
been kindly allowed me for perusal by Sir Wir- 
L1AM Pym, and it abounds in proofs, remarkably 
in accordance with the quotation from Mr. Scorv’s 
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report (§ 68.), demonstrating the infectious na- ; 


ture of the disease. 

83. The director of sanitary police at Peters- 
burg, Dr. Remmann, after expressing his convic- 
tion that the Russian pestilence is entirely the 
same as that which has been so fatal in India, 
states that most decisive proofs have been fur- 
nished him that it has not been of indigenous 
production, but has been introduced by persons 
who have arrived from infected places on the 
borders of the empire. He further states that he 
is convinced of its being less active, and less fatal, 
according as the place in which it is introduced 
is more airy, elevated, clean, and free from the 
usual cause of insalubrity ; whilst its increased 
fatality in low, moist, thickly inhabited, and dirty 
places, has been demonstrated on numerous oc- 
casions. The personal and domestic cleanliness 
of the inhabitants has also a most remarkable ef- 
fect upon the infectious property of the malady 
and its fatality. In proof of this, Dr. Reimann 
states that in a village almost entirely peopled by 
Jews, 700 deaths occurred from amongst few 
more than 800 who were attacked. 
clusions are perfectly in accordance with the laws 
of all infectious diseases, and are entirely such as 
ad priori reasoning would lead us to adopt. 

84. In September, 1823, the disease first ap- 
peared at Astracan, and the Russian government 
resorted to preventive measures in order to arrest 
its progress, Whether or not those measures 
were the catise of its disappearance may be diffi- 
cult to determine; but it did disappear, and it 
was not until 1830 that it showed itself again in 
that city. In 1828, the pestilence broke out in 
Orenburg, and was supposed to have been intro- 
duced either by the caravans which arrive there 
from Upper Asia, or by the Kirghis Cossacks, who 
are adjoining this town, and amongst whom it was 
said to have prevailed at this time. During the 
winter the number seized was not great; but in 
the spring of 1829 it raged severely, and extended 
to the villages in the province. During its pre- 
valence in this part of the Russian empire, many 
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of the physicians, who at first did not believe in its 
infectious properties, were induced to change their 
minds, chiefly owing to the circumstance of its 
appearing in places very soon after the arrival of 
persons affected with it. Several instances of this 
description have been recorded by Dr. Licuren- 
sTapT amongst the official documents published by 
him. Another circumstance evincing the infeec- 
tious nature of this pestilence was the peculiar 
irregularity of its course ; and to this may be 
added, its extension in the lines of the’ principal 
roads and channels of traffic. 

85. The introduction of pestilential cholera 
into Astracan, in 1830, was traced to a vessel 
which arrived from Baku, a town on the shore of 
the Caspian, and at that time affected with cho- 
lera. ‘This vessel lost eight of her crew on the 
voyage, and the sick were brought to the laza- 
retto; a day or two after which the pestilence 
first appeared in this populous town. According 
to Dr. Sotomoy, it attacked the suburbs on the 
27th of July, and gradually extended to the 
nearest villages, and thence over the whole govern- 
ment. It proceeded through the Cossack stations 
and towns on the highway to Moscow, and up 
the streams of the Volga, at the mouth of which 
Astracan is situated. Its extension was attributed 
to the fugitives from the places successively at- 
tacked. After visiting the principal towns, and 
committing unheard-of ravages on the high roads 
to Moscow, the pestilence reached that city at 
the end of September. - Towards the end of 1830, 
or soon afterwards, a body of troops from Koursk, 
a province at that time affected with the pesti- 
lence, was marched against the Poles. These 
troops carried this scourge along with them, af- 
fecting the places in their line of march through 
Podolia and Volhynia. In this way the towns of 
Astrog, Zaslaf, and Luck became infected ; and 
from the last of these places the disease passed 
the Bug into Poland. Here it appeared with the 
invading Russian army, and was communicated 
to Lublin, Siedlec, Praga, the Polish army, and 
Warsaw. 

86. The following is an extract from a letter 
written by a clergyman, who witnessed the disease 
in Saratoff, and published in the Quarterly Review 
for November 1831.—‘‘ Scarcely had we heard of 
the breaking out of cholera in Astracan, than the 
news came to us like lightning, that it was cours- 
ing the Volga, and that it was severe, and had 
already reached Zaretzin.. Without a dread of 
the presence of the angel of death, the vice- 
governor, the medical inspector, and the govern- 
ment as well as the hospital surgeon, at once went 
into the infected places of this province. On the 
evening of the 6th of August we heard that three 
persons had been seized with cholera who had left 
Astracan, and were carried to our hospital. On 
the 7th, others were reported to have been carried 
off: by this malady with such frightful rapidity, as 
to have impressed all minds with deep conster- 
nation, especially thoSe who dwelt in the second 
division of the town. The disease soon appeared 
in the third division, and seized so many, that the 
hospital could no longer contain the sick, and 
killed so rapidly, that they scarcely survived six 
hours. The evil came so suddenly on us, that we 
had no time for taking precautions ; our governor 
and.our surgeons were gone to meet it afar off, in 
order to preserve our city, but it was already 
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among us before any regulations could be made, 
or any means of opposing it could be devised. It 
could scarcely be reckoned an epidemic, depend- 
ing on some change in the atmosphere, for many 
places were left untouched in our neighbourhood, 
while in Saratoff there was scarcely a family 
who had not to lament the loss of some of its 
members. 

87. “In the very commencement of the epide- 
mic, all our four surgeons were seized with it ; two 
died on their journey to Zaretzin, and one here. 
From this moment fear and anguish took possession 
of the public mind. They who could flee from 
the city, fled; and, as the malady was not con- 
sidered contagious, servants, labourers, Tartars, 
and Russians, were permitted to rush into the 
country. My congregation, which consisted of 
550 individuals, was reduced to 150. Many of 
the fugitives died on the road, and spread the ma- 
lady whithersoever they went. From the 10th of 
August the malady increased in virulence; the 
daily mortality of 4 rose to 5, 12, 20, 80, 120, 
200; and one day to 260, and decreased in the 
same gradual mode. Up to the 30th of August, 
2170 persons died. While all around was in- 
fected, Sarepta, in which the quarantine regula- 
tions were most strict, escaped, and yet this disease 
is not called contagious.” 

88. From amongst other evidence—indeed, I 
may say amass of evidence— that furnished by 
Dr. Remmann of St. Petersburg, as to the exten- 
sion of the disease through Russia, may be ad- 
duced :—‘‘ The cholera was brought to Astracan 
by ships, and it has spread itself over Russia from 
Astracan by the emigration of the inhabitants, 
principally those of the lower orders. ‘This is the 
chief cause of its propagation in Russia; it has 
never shown itself in any place except where it 
has been brought by travellers who came from 
infected places. We have not a single instance of 
a town or of a village, which, without communi- 
cation with houses or persons affected, has con- > 
tracted the disorder. Several places surrounded 
by the disease have preserved themselves from it 
by a rigid insulation.’ 

89. The introduction of the pestilence into St. 
Petersburg is referred by Drs. Barry and Rus- 
sELL to the arrival of vessels‘from places on the 
Wolga where it prevailed. In that capital the 
infectious nature of the disease was shown, not 
only by the mode in which it was propagated in 
various quarters, and by its introduction into, and 
extension through, the prisons and hospitals of the 
city, but also by its exclusion from some places ~ 
by a rigid insulation. Amongst numerous other 
instances the following may be mentioned :— Up 
to the 13th of July fifteen hospital physicians were 
attacked by the disease ; and ‘* the proportionate 
number of attendants of all deseriptions on the 
sick, who have been taken ill with cholera, is 
fully greater than that of the medical men.” 
‘“There were 150 pupils on the officers’ side, 
(Military Academy at Cronstadt,) which is kept 
perfectly distinct from the school for petty officers 
and sailors. The gates were shut on the 19th of 
June; and as strict a quarantine as possible main- 
tained to the 6th of August (O.S.). No case 
occurred amongst the pupils, who are from nine 
to twenty years of age.” 

90. In a letter from Dr. Russert (Medical 
Gazette for November 11th, 1831), the following 
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remarkable fact is communicated: —‘‘ The son 
of a villager in the government of Pensa, who 
was coachman to a nobleman at fifty versts dis- 
tance, died of cholera; the father went to the 
place to collect the effects of the son, and brought 
home with him his clothes, which he put on and 
wore a day or two after his arrival at his native 
village. He was shortly thereafter seized with 
cholera, and died of it: three women, who had 
watched him in sickness, and washed his body 
after death, were also seized, and died of the dis- 
ease. The doctor arrived in time to see the fourth 
case ; and, finding that the disease spread on that 
side of the village, he had the street barricaded 
on the side where it had not reached, and inter- 
dicted all communication to the two sides of the 
village. In that side in which the disease first 
broke out, upwards of 100 cases of cholera oc- 
curred, of whom forty-five died, but it did not 
appear on the other side of the barricade.” And 
Drs. Barry and Russet report, that “the Na- 
varino corvette, Captain Nachinoff, 200 men, had 
been placed two miles to the eastward of Cron- 
stadt during the epidemic, to question and ex- 
amine all craft from St. Petersburg. She had 
eleven severe cases of cholera, of whom eight 
died. Her first and second eases occurred on the 
26th of June, O.S. These two men belonged to 
the boat that examined the vessels coming from 
St. Petersburg, on board many of which they had 
been. The next men who fell ill were of those 
who carried the two first cases to the hospital in 
town.” These are but a very few from the many 
facts of the same description now before me. 

91. With regard to the appearance of the dis- 
ease in Berlin, the following extract of a letter 
from Dr. Becker of that city, dated the 29th of 
September, 1831, furnishes information :—“ [ 
am a most decided contagionist, and it is the force 
of facts which has made me so; for on the au- 
thority of your Indian practitioners I formerly be- 
lieved the cholera not to be contagious. The 
appearance of the disease in Berlin, aud the 
manner in which it has spread, is also very re- 
markable, and affords supplementary evidence in 
favour of contagion. The conclusion at which I 
have arrived is, that the efficient cause of the 
Asiatic or malignant cholera is always a virus, 
the production of human effluvia, and which, ac- 
cording to common medical language, undoubt- 
edly deserves the name of a contagious principle ; 
but that this virus, in order to produce the disease, 
requires, first, ke the contagion of the small-pox, 
measles, typhus fever, and even the plague, a dis- 
position of the atmosphere favourable to its deve- 
lopment ; and secondly, a peculiar disposition of 
the animal economy in every person who is ex- 
posed to it.. This disposition appears to be brought 
on by previous disease, particularly bowel com- 
plaints, by excessive fatigue, cold, errors in diet, 
drunkenness, fear, &c. One young pbysician has 
been one of the first victims of the cholera, a de- 
cided anti-contagionist ; he carelessly exposed 
himself, died, and, as if his case was to be a warn- 
ing proof of the fallacy of his opinions, his death 
was immediately followed by that of his landlord 
and two children, and the illness of the servant- 
maid in the house, the only instances of the dis- 
ease in that street.” In a report subsequently 
given by Dr. Brecker (Medical Gazette, 12th of 


November, 1831), it is stated distinctly that the 
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disease was introduced by the vessels navigating 
the river Spree, which runs through the city. 

92. The introduction of the disease into 
country was certainly owing to the clothes and 
bedding of sailors, who died of it at Riga, and 
other northern continental ports, or during the 
voyage from these ports, having been too gene- 
rally preserved and delivered up to their friends, 
upon the return of infected vessels to British 
ports. Of this fact, already adverted to (§ 16.), 
several proofs of a most incontrovertible nature were 
furnished me by two masters of vessels, on board 
of which several cases of cholera occurred during 
the voyage from infected ports. These masters 
were at the time, conformably with the then pre- 
vailing opinion, persuaded that the distemper 
could not be propagated by the clothes of those 
who had died of it; but facts soon afterwards 
occurred which demonstrated to them the pro- 
pagation of the malady in this manner as well 
as by direct communication with the affected, 
Soon after the opening of the first Cholera Hos- 
pital in the vicinity of London, near Bermondsey, 
[ passed a considerable time with the patients first 
admitted, and was present during the inspection 
of two fatal cases. I drove thence in an open 
carriage and saw two relatives, residing in an 
airy situation in Pentonville, a distance of from 
three to four miles; and yet the persons whom I 
visited, after so long a drive in the open air, com- 
plained to me instantly upon my entering their 
apartment of the offensive odour which proceeded 
from my clothes. I was cautious in not mention- 
ing the source of this odour, and no suspicion was 
entertained by them of the cause. But the fol- 
lowing day I was called to them, and found them 
both in an early stage of the distemper, from which 
they ultimately recovered with difficulty. Pre- 
cautions were taken against the further extension 
of the malady in this house, and no case occurred 
in the vicinity until some months afterwards, 
Other proofs of infection occurred to my observa- 
tion; but it is unnecessary to advert to them at 
this place. I shall hereafter state briefly the con- 
clusions at which I have arrived after the closest 
attention I could devote to the subject. 

93. ii. The infection of pestilential cholera, assist- 
ed by predisposing, concomitant, and determining 
causes.—It may be briefly premised, that this disease 
is never produced without the presence of a cer- 
tain leaven, or morbific matter, which, emanating 
from the bodies of the affected, and floating in 
the air, is respired by those about to be attacked. 
This is the clear and ‘only inference connected 
with its transmission that can be deduced from 
the body of evidence now placed before the reader. 
Those who argue against its transmissible nature 
cannot show, since the irruption of the pestilence 
in India, down to its arrival in this country, and 
transmission thence to America, a single instance 
of its appearance in any place without the pre- 
vious communication with an infected place or 
persons, of a nature to propd@gate the malady. The 
non-infectionists place great reliance upon the 
circumstance of the disease having, in several 
places, spared a large number of those who have 
come within the sphere of its influence. But they 
must be aware that a similar circumstance is uni- 
formly met with during the prevalence of all dis- 
eases acknowledged infectious. All who. are 
exposed to them are not equally, and many are 
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not at all, liable to be affected by them; and the 
person who may not have been susceptible of the 
infection to-day may be susceptible to-morrow, 
owing, very frequently, to the causes about to be 
noticed. This pathological fact is familiar to 
every observer in respect of small-pox, measles, 
scarlet fever, and the true typhus— diseases whose 
infectious nature is very generally admitted ; and 
wherefore should it be otherwise in respect of the 
present pestilence? The same fact, moreover, has 
been remarked of all pestilences of which we have 
any accurate information in medical annals. In 
illustration of this, 1 may notice what has fallen 
under my own observation. During the dry east- 
erly winds which occasionally prevail on the west 
coast of Africa, itis frequently impossible, and-al- 
ways difficult, to infect the system with small-pox, 
even by inoculations and when the operation suc- 
ceeds, the disease is usually mild, and the erup- 
tion distinct; whereas, during the moist, close, 
and sultry weather following the rainy season, it 
spreads with the utmost rapidity ; the effuvium 
from the bodies of the affected appears to be car- 
ried to considerable distances, and transmitted 
readily by means of various media, the disease 
being generally confluent, and most fatal. 

94, The circumstance of so many persons es- 
caping, besides being referable to this non-predis- 
position, may likewise be explained by the cir- 
cumstance of free ventilation, the perflation of 
currents of pure air, by modes of living calculated 
to oppose the invasion of the infectious effuvium, 
and by being habituated to the influence of this 
principle. We frequently observe that persons 
constantly present in places contaminated by an 
infectious effluvium are less liable to be attacked 
than those who are suddenly introduced from a 
purer air, but at the time predisposed to infection. 
This has often been demonstrated by the experi- 
ence of others as well as of myself. Thus, on the 
first occasion of my visiting the cholera hospitals 
and cases of the disease, a sensible effect was pro- 
duced upon my respiration, pulse, and digestive 
functions, that was less and less manifested on 
each successive exposure to the concentrated ema- 
nations from several of the sick placed in one 
apartment. A similar fact was observed by others ; 
and, although it was very remarkable in this dis- 
temper, it has also been noticed in respect of other 
infectious maladies. Thus, a person confined in 
a close apartment with the true typhus fever was 
visited by a friend: the visitor, upon entering the 
apartment, felt a peculiar disagreeable odour, 
which occasioned a slight faintness and nausea, 
followed by headache, indisposition to action, &c. 
This slight indisposition continued for several days, 
when, about eight or nine days afterwards, typhus 
fever was fully developed. The person thus in- 
fected was kept in an airy apartment, and direc- 
tions given as to ventilation, &c., with the view 
_ of preventing its extension ; and the means employed 
succeeded as far as regarded the members of the 
family ; but, when convalescent, a friend was ad- 
mitted, and this person caught the disease. What 
the ultimate progress of the malady was in respect 
of this third*person 1 had no means of knowing ; 
but I have no doubt that the disease was commu- 
nicated, in these two instances, if not in the one 
first referred to, whilst none of the constant in- 
mates of the families were infected. 

95. Another circumstance showing the opera- 
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tion of a specific cause in producing the pestilence, 
is its uniform and specific character in all climates, 
seasons, and localities (§ 112.). If the efficient 
causes of the disease were diversified, or consisted 
of the contingent combination of several, we should 
naturally expect a similar diversity of effects, and 
a constantly varying malady, both at its com- 
mencementand during its advanced progress ; but 
such has been shown not to be the case (§53, 
et seq.) The efficient cause is specific, the dis- 
ease itself is specific, and only modified as respects 
severity or grade, and the manifestation of certain 
subordinate phenomena, by the intensity of this 
cause, by certain predisposing, coneomitant, and 
determining influences, and by the habit and tem- 
perament of the affected (¢ 97—101, et seq.). 

96. Having stated that the pestilence is not 
communicable to any excepting to those who are 
circumstanced or disposed so as to allow the in- 
vasion of its exciting or specific cause, it will now 
be necessary to notice those circumstances which 
co-operate in this manner ; and this is the more 
necessary, as those who deny the infectious nature 
of the disease refer it altogether to certain influ- 
ences which predispose the frame to the action of 
the specific cause, which reinforce or accompany 
it, or which, owing to their presence after expo- 
sure to it, determine its operation, or bring it more 
rapidly or more efficiently into action, when it 
might otherwise have failed of its effect. 

97. Many of: the earliest reporters and writers 
on this pestilence, who disbelieved in its infectious. 
nature, had recourse to the state of the seasons in 
India to account for its occurrence. Some referred 
it to the prevalence of easterly winds, with long- 
continued of heavy falls of rain, by which the air 
was rendered moist and vitiated,—others, to sudden 
or extreme variations of the electrical conditions 
of the atmosphere, which variations were mere 
suppositions, and not matters of corroborated ob- 
servation, —not a few, to the extrication of some 
peculiar terrestrial miasm, projected in distinet or 
remote places from one another, and proceeding 
in singular currents, so as to involve a part of a 
village, or a detachment, or even company of a 
regiment, whilst the vicinity was intact, —and 
several could detect no other cause for it, but ex- 
halations proceeding from low, moist, and swampy 
situations, and other sources of malaria, rendered 
peculiar by some unknown cause, or productive 
of this peculiar disease from errors in diet or in- 
cautious exposure. Now it should be kept in 
recollection, that the existence of all, or any of 
these, was merely suppositious ;, that proofs were 
never adduced, and that the commonest meteoro- 
logical observations were generally wanting. There 
was no uniform relation observed, either in this 
country, or in the eastern and western hemispheres, 
between the appearance of the malady and marked 
variations in the barometer, thermometer, or hy- 
grometer, even in the few places where these were 
registered ; but the irruption of the pestilence was 
often observed in states of season, weather, and 
atmosphere, opposite to those to which it has been 
confidently imputed. Even admitting that all 


‘the above-mentioned causes were actually in ex-. 


istence, (and I believe they were frequently pre- 
sent,) particularly during the severer irruptions of 
the disease, they merely show the truth of a part 
of my doctrine, viz., that the infectious nature of 
the disease was more strikingly evinced during 
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conditions of the situation, season, and atmo- 
sphere, of acknowledged insalubrity, — that what- 
ever tended to lower the energies of the frame, as 
such causes indisputably do, favoured the opera- 
‘tion of the infectious efluvium issuing from those 
affected by this pestilence, and rendered it more 
prevalent, when they were concentrated or un- 
commonly active; and that, in this ‘respect, as 
well as in many others, the infection of pestilen- 
tial cholera observes the same laws as other in- 
fectious maladies, as scarlatina, measles, &e., 
manifesting itself in isolated cases only during 
healthy states of season and atmosphere, and 
spreading to a greater or less extent during sea- 
sons of marked insalubrity, and during peculiar 
constitutions and vicissitudes of the air. 

98. So far, therefore, from disputing the in- 
fluence of many of -those causes to which some 
highly respectable authors have imputed this ma- 
lady, I fully admit their operation, even although 
their existence is more a matter of inference than 
of observation. I deny, however, that they are suf- 
ficient for the production of the destructive effects 
characterising this pestilence; and contend that 
as no such effects have, in the history of our spe- 
cies, been known to result from them, so we 
cannot, with justice, admit that they are alone 
capable of producing them, so as to generate this 
pestilencé : I view them merely in the light of 
predisposing and concomitant causes coming in 
aid of a more powerful agent, which, emanating 
from the bodies of the affected, contaminates the 
predisposed in such a manner as to give rise to 
the same morbid actions as those which generated 
it ;—that these imputed causes favour the opera- 
tion of this infecting agent, lst, by predisposing 
the frame to its influence ; 2d, by reinforcing or 
assisting its action; and 3d, by determining or 
calling into operation the infecting principle. The 
predisposing and reinforcing influence of the dif- 
ferent causes already referred to cannot be denied. 
We know, or at least observe, too much of their 
influence in respect both of contagious and in- 
fectious diseases which are familiar to us, to doubt 
their operation as regards this distemper: indeed, 
their action would be a matter of undoubted in- 
ference to the well-informed physician, independ- 
ently of the results of observation. 

99. But, besides the Predisposing and Concur- 
ring Causes noticed above (§ 97.), there are others 
not yet enumerated, of equal influence, not only 
in favouring the operation of the efficient agent 
of the malady, but also in calling it into action 
after the frame has been exposed to its invasion. 
The chief of these are, anxiety and depression of 
the mind; fear of the disease ; physical and moral 
debility ; low living and unwholesome diet; con- 
stitutional debility or laxity of the bowels; pre- 
vious disorder of the digestive organs; neglect of 
personal and domestic cleanliness; deficient or 
filthy clothing ; exposure to cold ; the immoderate 
use of intoxicating liquors, or excess of any de- 
scription ; sleeping on the ground, or in low, ill- 
ventilated apartments, or in the open air; the use 
of cold, indigestible, or unripe fruits; cold drinks 
when the body is overheated; fatigue ; sudden 
arrest of the cutaneous exhalations, however pro- 
duced, &c. Either of these, whether acting 
shortly before, or at the time, or even soon after 
the body is exposed to the invasion of the infec- 
tious effuvium, will favour the production of the 
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malady, particularly if several of them act in con- 
junction, and if, at the same time, those causes, 
whether proceeding from the state of the locality, 
or of the air, to which allusion has been already 
made, are also present. 

100, One of the most remarkable of predis- 
posing causes to an attack is advanced age, as well 
as one of the most unfavourable circumstances as 
respects hopes of recovery. Instances of attack 
previously to puberty were comparatively few ; 
but the frequency of the seizure after 40 years of 
age increased in proportion to the advance in age, 
and the mortality in a still greater proportion (see 
§ 21.); so that after 55 years recovery was rare. 

101. It has been already stated, that a great 
number of the medical men called upon to treat 
this pestilence have imputed it chiefly to at- 
mospheric causes, denying ‘altogether the in- 
fluence of infection; and the chief arguments 
which they advance, in order to show the absence 
of this property, have been and are about to be 
referred to (§ 97-—99. and 102, et seq.). I verily 
believe, nevertheless, that this malady is infec- 
tious in a similar manner to measles and scarlet 
or typhus fever; that is, not by contact, but from 
the inhalation into the lungs, along with the air, 
of the morbid effuvium given out from the body 
or bodies of the affected. We know that the 
mere contact of persons suffering from the diseases 
now mentioned, will not communicate them even 
to the predisposed ; whilst the presence in the air 
which is breathed of a scanty portion of the efflu- 
vium given off, during their progress, from the 
affected, will often produce them: and such, I 
am convinced, is the case with the pestilential 
cholera. We further know, that it is not easy to 
communicate these acknowledgedly infectious dis- 
eases by inoculation, when access of the morbid 
effuvium to the lungs is prevented. It, there- 
fore, can be no matter of surprise to learn that 
M. Foy, and others of the young physicians who 
visited Warsaw, failed to propagate the malady 
by inoculation, or by tasting the matters vomited 
by the affected; even although the tasting mat- 
ters vomited, under any circumstances, might 
well have turned the stomachs of many. Indeed, 
though cautiously convinced of the existence of 
the infectious nature of the pestilential cholera, I 
would have inferred that inoculation, or the intro- 
duction of the morbid secretions into the stomach 
of healthy persons, even were they predisposed to an 
attack of the malady, would have failed, in ac- 
cordance with the laws which infectious diseases 
observe, to communicate it, provided the efluvium 
proceeding from tlie bodies of the affected be pre- 
vented from passing into the lungs. I as firmly 
believe that it is the inhalation of this effluvium 
into, and its influence on, the lungs of the predis- 
posed, that paralyzes the nervous energy and func- 
tions of this very important and vital organ, oc- 
casions the singular collapse of it observed after 
death and evinced during life by the state of the 
hypochondria, epigastrium, and respiratory or- 
gans, prevents the changes which the blood is 
destined to undergo inthe lungs from taking place, 
and gives rise to all the consecutive phenomena 
of the attack, as I am confident of any fact in pa- 
thology. 

102. iii. Arguments of those who contend that the 
disease is not infectious, further noticed.—I have ad- 
duced above (§61, et. seq.) sufficient evidence of the 
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infectious nature of this pestilence, and have stated, 

under the head of concurrent causes, those to which 
solely the anti-infectionists impute the disease. I 
have now to notice, more particularly than I have 
yet done, certain arguments on which they rely 
in favour of their doctrine ; and, first, they con- 
tend that, having had sufficient and admitted 
proof that cholera has not hitherto been an in- 
fectious malady, either as occurring in warm or 
temperate climates, wherefore should it change its 
nature, and become infectious at the present time ? 
The ready answer to this is, that it is granted that 
the common cholera, whether that connected with 
a vitiated state of the biliary secretions, or that 
more severe form of the disease most frequently 
met with in warm countries, and denominated 
spasmodic cholera, or mort de chien, is not infec- 
tious ; but that this can be no reason why 
this pestilence, which is distinct from cholera, 
occurring from other causes and under other cir- 
cumstances, possessing also very different cha- 
racters amongst which those of cholera are merely 
a part, and the least important part, should pre- 
sent this very important feature. 

103. Secondly, they contend that, if this malady 
were infectious, a greater number of those who 
come near the affected would be attacked ; and 
because, under circumstances already alluded to 
(§ 93, 94, 95.),so many do escape, that, therefore, 
the disease is not infectious. This is the chief 
argument on which Mr. Srarxe, referring to 
what took place in-his own hospital at Warsaw, 
relies in support of his opinions as to the non- 
infectious nature of the disease. But as respects 
the escape of a large proportion of those who are 
exposed to the infection, this pestilence resembles 
all other known infectious diseases, not excepting 
even the most virulent. 

104. Much stress also has been laid upon the 
fact of the disease not having been communicated 
by inoculation, and by tasting the ejections ; but 
this proves nothing, and is merely an illustration 
of what ought to be known to every medical man 
—that diseases which do not generate a specific 
virus cannot be easily propagated in this way. 
Who, I would ask, would expect to communicate 
measles, scarlet fever, or typhus fever in this 
way? Who would expect to be affected by even 
a concentrated morbid virus on receiving it into 
the stomach? It is well known that the matter of 
small-pox and the poison of serpents may be thus 
applied without effect. That so many, or that all 
even, of the attendants in an hospital should es- 
cape, is only what most medical men of any con- 
siderable range of observation would expect, rea- 
soning from their experience ; this point, however, 
has already been disposed of ($§ 93,94, 95. 101.). 
But the facts are, even on this point, as respects 
this pestilence, opposed to the doctrine of the non- 
infectionists ; for it has been proved on numerous 
occasions, several of which have been noticed 
when demonstrating, by direct proofs, the infec- 
‘tious nature of the disease, that a very large pro- 
portion of the medical men and hospital attendants 
were attacked, notwithstanding the absence of all 
dread with which medical men and their attend- 
ants view disease, and their habitual exposure to 
animal and other insalubrious effluvia. 

105. Thirdly, the non-infectionists argue, that 
numerous instances of the true pestilential cholera 
have occurred, which could not be traced to ex- 
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posure to communication direct or indirect with 
those previously affected. This may be the case 
in a few instances ; but how difficult is it to prove 
mediate infection, or that which takes place 
through the medium of fomites; and it may be 
asked, on how many occasions are persons liable 
to be affected by an infectious principle, without 
being able to account for the manner in which it 
took place, or to refer to the individuals whence it 
emanated, or to the media through which it was 
conveyed ?, We know that infectious diseases may 
occur almost immediately after the impression of 
the exciting cause, or not until after many days, 
or even weeks, according to the state of predispo- 
sition in relation to the intensity of the cause, 
during which interval certain latent or almost im- 
perceptible changes are going on in the frame ; 
therefore, during so indefinite a period of interval 
between exposure to the cause and the develop- 
ment of disease, how can all those attacked refer 
to the particular occasion on which they were ex- 
posed to infection ? 

106. Fourthly, the anti-infectionists refer to the 
occurrence of epizooties, in proof of a noxious 
emanation from the earth, which, floating in the 
air, affects both man and beast, and occasions this 
pestilence, I grant that emanations may, and 
sometimes do, arise from the soil, and affect man. 
as well as the lower animals ; and that, when this 
phenomenon takes place, it may be a concurrent 
cause of the pestilence, so far as to increase the 
predisposition to infection, and the fatal tendency 
of the disease. But, from a careful review of the 
occasions on which epizooties have been observed 
contemporaneously with. the prevalence of this 
pestilence, I can state that they have been few, 
and merely coincidences, which by no means af- 
fect the question at issue. It should be kept in 
recollection, that several of the seasons preceding 
and during the prevalence of pestilential cholera 
have been unusually wet, and that increased mor- 
tality amongst the lower animals is often observed 
at such times. Many even of the instances of 
such coincidences on record are so vague, and so 
deficient in accuracy of details and dates, as to de- 
prive them altogether of importance in the dis- 
cussion of the subject. Besides, during the very 
long prevalence of this malady over the whole 
globe, it would have indeed been wonderful if the 
coincidence of epizooties with it had not been ob- 
served, 

107. Fifthly, another circumstance made use of 
by the non-infectionists, is that of so many who 
have observed and treated the disease having es- 
poused their side of the question. To this I may 
reply, that a very large number of those who have 
enjoyed this advantage have not had, even in 
India, as may be ascertained by referring to the 
reports of the Medical Boards, and to the docu- 
ments at the India House, that extensive expe- 
rience which we in this country suppose. It 
should be recollected, that a large proportion both 
of natives and native troops were treated by their 
native doctors. Besides, are we to expect those 
comprehensive views of the history and modes of 
propagation of a disease from those who have 
seen but a little, and described only what they 
have seen; or from those who dispassionately in- 
vestigate the origin, the causes, the phenomena, 
and the relation of all that has been observed and ~ 
recorded, and cautiously weigh the evidence on 
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either side of a disputed topic connected with it ? 
The captain of a company, or even a colonel, per- 
forms an important part, individually, in an army 
during a general engagement; but he can know 
little, personally, of the disposition, changes, and 
evolutions of all its parts, and of the plan of stra- 
tegy, according to which it first acted, or was led 
to change its operations, in order to meet or coun- 
teract those of its opponent. Like the commander- 
in-chief of the whole army, we, who collect, com- 
pile, arrange, and digest facts, on both the one 
side and the other of a disputed subject, —who 
observe closely what has occurred within the 
sphere of our own experience,—who compare, 
weigh, and meditate upon the whole evidence, 
personal as well as testimonial, with our minds 
uninfluenced by prematurely conceived ideas, are 
the best suited to investigate, and to conclude re- 
specting them. Placed, by the number of ac- 
cumulated facts, and by minds accustomed to 
view and to investigate the difficult operations of 
nature, on the elevated table-land of human sci- 
ence, we may be admitted to be more able to take 
in a comprehensive view of the causes and nature 
of disease, and to come to accurate conclusions 
respecting it, than many of those who, as observa 
tion has shown, have drawn hasty inferences from a 
few and very imperfectly investigated occurrences. 

108. Sixthly, the non-infectionists also argue, 
that if the disease had been infectious, its propaga- 
tion would have been prevented by the measures 
resorted to. To this argument I reply, that the 
disease, during its prevalence in the East, was 
never expected to be confined by sanatory mea- 
sures ; that it was not until it reached Astrachan 
that any such measures were attempted, and 
then only imperfectly; and yet these succeeded 
for eight years in preventing its entrance into that 
place ; and that, where rigorous quarantine has 
been adopted, the measure has succeeded ; several 
instances of the success of such measures having 
already been adduced. 

109. The non-infectionists further state, that se- 
yeral continental states and authorities, convinced 
of the inutility of quarantine, have relinquished 
it. Granting this to be the fact, it merely shows, 
what any thinking person must admit, the impos- 
sibility of preventing the introduction of the 
disease into a populous town, situate in the vici- 
nity of others, and.of a thickly inhabited country, 
between which there must necessarily still be, 
even under theguost strict quarantine, a constant 
intercourse of some kind or other, either by Jand 
or water, and perhaps by both. There can be 
no doubt, if the testimony of several well-informed 
persons, cognizant .of the facts, are to be relied 
upon, that the distemper was introduced at several 
sea-ports of this country by the bed and body- 
clothes of those who died on board mercantile 
ships, that had been preserved and given up to 
the relatives of the deceased. But a strict qua- 
rantine and purification of these effects only 
could have prevented this mode of communicating 
the distemper; and in no instance were these 
observed. Indeed many ships arrived, during the 
latter part of 1831, in British ports, from infected 
places, having lost individuals from among their 
crews on the voyage home, and the fact was often 
either concealed or not attended to, the infection 


either proceeding further, or not, as circumstances 
concurred to favour it. 
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110. But let me turn for a moment to the 
causes which the non-infectionists substitute for 
an infectious principle. Some argue in favour of 
a certain distemperature, epidemic condition, or 
altered state of the air, being the cause of the 
disease. Now these are mere suppositions. But 
erant them to exist, how would they explain the 
progress and propagation of the pestilence? The 
air is a very mobile fluid, sweeping along fre- 
quently at the rate of seventeen and eighteen 
miles an hour, and being constantly renewed, 
both in a horizontal and in a vertical direction, 
unless in situations where it can be confined. 
But the disease has not been propagated in the 
course of winds, or with the rapidity which such 
a source would suggest: it has advanced slowly, 
and at the rate at which human intercourse takes 
place, in the lines or channels of such intercourse, 
and in the quarters where intercourse with pre- 
viously infected parts has occurred. It has 
usually spread in a town, visited prisons or 
sequestered places the last, but affected them 
severely when introduced; and it has entirely 
avoided those who placed themselves altogether 
apart from the rest of the community, 

111. If the constitution of the air were the 
cause, how came isolated places, in the middle 
of infected towns, or in the track of the progress 
of the disease, to escape? How could the disease 
be barricadoed, as it was in some towns in 
Russia, and shut out from certain districts and 
streets? How could it spread and travel along 
one side of a river, in the line of public inter- 


course, and never appear on the opposite side, or, — 


if it did appear, wherefore did it, either first or 
merely, at the point where communication with 
the opposite banks takes place? When intro- 
duced into a country, wherefore should it break 
out first in sea-ports having intercourse with pre- 
viously infected places, or in towns having inland 
communication with parts thus cireumstanced ? 
If the air were the source, how was its noxious 
property retained after passing hundreds, or even 
thousands of miles, as in the case of the appear- 
ance of the disease in the Isle of France; or 
wherefore did it, after this passage, respect the 
adjoining islands? How came the disease never 
to appear in any place without previous inter- 
cour:e with a previously infected part, if it arose 
from a generally diffused state of the atmosphere? 

112. Others, again, impute the pestilence to the 
exhalation from the bowelsof the earth of some 
peculiar miasm. But the above arguments are 
equally weighty when directed against this sup- 
position: for, independently of such exhalation 
being a mere assumption, as well as the foregoing, 
and putting out of the.question the fact, that not 
a vestige of evidence has ever been adduced of 
any peculiar change of the atmosphere from its 
usual condition, or of any miasm, exhaled from 
the interior parts of the earth, having been ob- 
served simultaneously with the appearance of the 
malady, these causes, even if they did exist, 
could not account for the specific and uniform 
characters which it has always presented, in every 
situation, temperature, and elevation above the 
level of the sea, in all latitudes and longitudes, 
and from its commencement constantly up to the 
present time, A distemperature of the air, 
whether from foreign gases, electrical states, or 
whatever other cause, surely could not for such a 
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period, or under such a variety of circumstances, 
be so uniform and specific. Exhalations from 
the interior of the globe, whether proceeding 
from a great internal fire, from tlie action of cir- 
cumambient agency, solar or lunar, or both, or 
from the electrical changes taking place in the 
more interior masses and constituents of our 
planet, surely could not, in all places, at all 
periods of this epoch, at all elevations, and under 
every combination of circumstances, be so uniform 
in their effects, so specific in their action, as the 
character of this pestilence shows its exciting 
cause to be. 

113. If a noxious exhalation, proceeding from 
the more interior parts of the globe, caused the 
disease, it must on some occasions have risen 
through the depth of the ocean to have affected 
the crews of ships. Could this have taken place 
without it being changed by the medium through 
which it passed? 


114. Where we find a distinct agency —a spe- 


cific efuvium, exhaled from the bodies of the af- 
fected, of which we have certain proofs, not merely 
as respects the manner of its operation, but also as 
regards its impression on several of our senses — 
wherefore should we have recourse to suppo- 
silitious essences and to vain imaginings, to 
account for the propagation of the disease? 

115. It may be supposed that more space has 
been devoted to this part of the subject than it 
deserves. It is, however, of the most transcendent 
importance ; for upon accurate views respecting it 
altogether depends the success of measures to 
prevent the extension of the pestilence, and even 
to remedy it where preventive measures have failed. 
Besides, as this pestilence is placed in the same 
category with true yellow fever and the plague, 
both by those who argue for and by those who 
argue against infection, the evidence for or 
avainst this property in respect of it applies also 
to the others. 

116, Having devoted much attention to the phe- 
nomena of this pestilence, and to the circum- 
stances characterising the dissemination of it, and 
having had extensive experience in it during its 
prevalence in this country*, I proceéd very suc- 
cinctly to state the conclusions at which I arrived 
as to its causation and propagation. 

117. (a.) The distemper was caused by infection, 
which was traced in many cases—in most of those 
which I saw in private practice: it was mani- 
festly infectious according to the definition I have 
given of Inrecrion, in the article devoted to the 
consideration of this topic (see § 3, et seq.). 

118. (b.) It was not caused or propagated by im- 
mediate or mediate contact—by a consistent, 
manifest, or palpable virus or matter; but by an 
effluvium, or miasm, which, emanating from the 
body of the affected, and contaminating the air 
more immediately surrounding the affected person, 
infected the healthy who inspired the air thus con- 
taminated, especially when predisposed in the 
manner above shown (§ 99.). on 

119. (c.) This morbid effluvium or seminium of 
eT eR Re A ST Ae eee 


* On the introduction of the pestilence into this coun- 
try, 1 was desirous of observing it in the cholera hospitals 
within my reach, especially in those first established ; 
and my friends at the Privy Council Office furnished me 
with every facility in accomplishing my intention. Isaw 
also many cases in private practice, both in my own 
vicinity and in various parts of the metropolis and 
suburbs. 
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the distemper — this animal poison emanating from 
the infected—was often made manifest to the 
senses of smell and even of taste ; it attached itself 
to the body and bed-clothes; remained so at- 
tached for lengthened periods, if these clothes 
were shut up in confined places; and reproduced 
the disease when the air respired by predisposed 
persous was contaminated or infected by the clothes 
imbued by the effluvium or poison. 

120. (d.) The disease was thus propagated in 
numerous cases; and, as I was convinced, in my 
own person, even by the clothes of the physician, 
without himself becoming affected. An infected or 
contaminated air — infected in the way just shown 
—caused an attack, without immediate or mediate 
contact, which was entirely innocuous, provided 
the air contaminated by the affected person was 
not inspired. 

121. (e.) Placing the hand upon any part of the 
surface of a person in the cold or blue stage of 
the distemper was often followed by a peculiarly 
unpleasant or tingling sensation in the course of 
the nerves of a healthy person, but this would not 
occasion infection, if breathing the contaminated 
air surrounding the affected was avoided. 

122. (f.) When the poisoned air was breathed 
by a healthy person for the first time— especially 
the unpleasant air in the wards of a cholera hos- 
pital, or that surrounding the dead body, or that 
contaminated by the evacuations, a morbid im- 
pression was often felt and referred to the chest 
and epigastrium, giving rise to frequent forcible 
inspirations or expansions of the chest. This im- 
pression and its immediate consequences generally 
disappeared after a recourse to stimuli, or full- 
living ; but were followed by some grade or other 
of the distemper if other depressing agents, as fear, 
&e., or high predisposition, favoured their de- 
velopement. 

123. (g.) On occasions of subsequent exposure to 
the efficient cause of the malady — of breathing the 
infected air—this morbid impression was somewhat 
less manifest; and each successive exposure was 
followed by less evident effects, unless the morbid 
efluvium was more concentrated in the respired air, 

124. (h.) The operation of the morbid efuvium 
or animal poison was violent-in proportion to the 
concentration of it in the air respired, and to the 
weakness of the person inspiring it, and to the 
grade of predisposition. 

125. (i.) There is no evidence to account for the 
generation of the choleric poison in the first in- 
stance, and there is as little of its reproduction 
de novo, on subsequent occasions. It is also im- 
possible to form a correct idea of the period during 
which the infectious miasm or seminium may be 
retained by clothes closely shut up from the air, or 
by the dead and buried body, and be still capable 
of infecting the healthy. 

126. iv. The disease considered in relation to its 
exciting cause, and the effects of this cause on the vital 
functions and blood. — The intimate relations and 
nature of this pestilence can only be inferred 
from a careful examination of symptoms or pheno- 
mena, in connection with their exciting cause, and 
with its effects, both direct and consecutive, upon 
the frame. he uniformity of the symptoms, under 
every circumstance of locality, climate, and consti- 
tution of the affected, would point, as stated above 
(§ 53. 95.), to one specific or principal cause. 
But in what does this consist? The manner of the 
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attack, the selection observed in its victims, the cir- 
cumstances connected with the seizure, the cha- 
racteristic symptoms which it presents, and various 
other considerations, strongly indicate, independ- 
ently of the evidence adduced in proof of it, the 
existence of some animal poison or effluvium pro- 
ceeding from the diseased and infecting the 
healthy. But in what way this poison, or leaven 
of the disease, first originated, there are no certain 
data from which to venture an inference. Did it 
originate about the period of the first irruption of 
the pestilence in the Delta of the Ganges, and 
propagate itself by extending its influence to the 
predisposed ever since, without any subsequent 
generation of the principle de novo, assuming 
more destructive features under circumstances 
which predispose to, or facilitate its transmission, 
as moist, unhealthy, or epidemic states of the air, 
&e.? Or does this disease arise in distant and 
unconnected places at nearly the same time, 
from some peculiarity of the air, or of its elec- 
trical states, or from some foreign material extri- 
cated from the earth, or floating in the atmo- 
sphere; and, having produced the fully formed 
disease, an effuvium emanates from the affected 
body, capable of inducing the same train of 
morbid actions as those in which itself originated, 
the infectious principle being thus generated de 
novo on numerous occasions? That an infectious 
property is evinced by the disease cannot be 
doubted by any one who intimately examines its 
phenomena, particularly in connection with their 
origin, or who has attended to his own sensations 
during and after respiring air contaminated by 
the effuvium from the sick, or after inhaling the 
miasms from the excretions or from the bodies of 
the dead; but whether this principle originated 
with the first irruption of the malady, or has been 
reproduced on numerous occasions subsequently, 


the disease which reproduces it proceeding from a 


very different cause, is a difficulty which will not 
readily be solved. It cannot be believed, how- 
ever, that, where the symptoms of the disease are 
uniformly the same, the causes which occasion it 
should be so entirely opposite as are aérial in- 
fluence and an animal poison generated in the 
bodies of the diseased; or in other words, that 
very different and very opposite causes should be 
uniformly followed by the same effects on every 
occasion and combination of circumstances, the 
disease at the same time generating a cause which 
shall perpetuate it, of a very different nature from 
those in which itself originated. Indeed we have 
no evidence of the reproduction of this principle 
in distant and unconnected places, from causes 
different from itself, inasmuch as there is no 
evidence of the disease having ever appeared 
under such circumstances, or, in other words, 


‘without communication with previously infected 


places ; and hence we have no right to infer that 
a contingent combination of causes will reproduce 
this principle, until we have evidence to show 
that it does. 

127. But in whatever way this question may 
be answered, if indeed it be ever satisfactorily 
answered, is not very material, as respects the 
nature of the malady. Whatever may be the 
exact origin of the efficient cause, there seems 
little doubt that it is inhaled into the lungs with 
the inspired air, where it acts as a poison, de- 
pressing the energy of the nerves supplying this 


organ, destroying the expansile actions it performs 
during respiration, and impeding those changes 
which the blood undergoes in the Jungs. That 
the vital energy of the nerves distributed to the 
respiratory, the circulatory, and the secreting 
organs is either uncommonly depressed or entirely 
annihilated, is shown by the nature of the charac- 
teristic symptoms constituting the malady. The 
state of the respiratory function, particularly the 
laborious inspirations and rapid expirations, the 
coldness of the expired air, the involuntary and 
forcible retraction of the epigastrium and hypo- 
chondria, and the inexpressible oppression and 
anxiety referred to the chest, all indicate that the 
vital actions of the lungs are nearly suspended, 
and that the state of collapse and congestion, pre- 
sented by them soon after death, had actually 
commenced during life. The impaired actions 
of the heart, the small, weak, and nearly abo- 
lished pulse, and the black colour of the blood, 
evince a suspension of those changes produced 
upon this fluid during respiration, and demonstrate 
not only a paralysis of the nervous energy of the 
lungs, but a marked diminution of the nervous 
power actuating the heart and arteries; the loss 
of vital or nervous power being necessarily fol- 
lowed by a suspension of the changes produced — 
upon the blood in the lungs, by congestion of the 

abdominal viscera, by an exudation of the watery 
or serous part of the blood from the digestive 
mucous surface, and the discharge of it from 
the stomach and bowels, and by a total cessation 
of all circulating and secreting actions, owing to 
the loss of organic nervous power, and to the 
change in the state of the blood. The vital or 
ganglionic class of nerves (which forms a sphere 
of intimate union with each of its parts, supplies 
the lungs, the heart, and blood-vessels, and all 
the digestive, assimilating, and secreting viscera, 
and when powerfully impressed in any one part 
experiences a co-ordinate effect throughout the 
whole), is primarily and chiefly affected. Hence 
the alteration of all the natural secretions so 
rapidly supervening upon the morbid impres- 
sion made by the efficient cause of the disease 
on the nerves of the lungs,—hence the almost 
total abolition of circulation, assimilation, and 
secretion, — hence the congestions of the large 
vessels and vital organs,—and hence also the 
rapid extinction of voluntary power, as a ne- 
cessary consequence of the suspension of those 
changes which, being produced in the blood, 
support the nervous energy and all the voluntary 
and vital actions. The retchings, evacuations, 
and spasms so generally observed, frequently 
follow upon any sudden diminution of vital power, 
and upon congestions of the nervous centres, 
and seem to answer wise purposesin the economy, 
inasmuch as they tend, by their influence on the 
circulation, to bring about a natural restoration of 
the vital actions, and to throw off the injurious 
load by which the springs of life are oppressed. 
They are efforts of nature to expel what is inju- 
rious, or to rally what is sinking. Where the 
powers of life are not too far reduced, these 
efforts will be energetic and often successful, as 
very frequently remarked in respect of the less 
dangerous cases of this pestilence ; but when the 
vital energies are far sunk, or where the serous 
portion of the blood is so far drained off by the 
digestive mucous surface as to render the blocd 
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after death, and by connecting these with the 


‘serous portion of the blood escapes from the 
digestive canal in so large a quantity as to change 


‘ tories, is immediately manifested ? 
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unfit for circulation in the capillaries, these 
efforts will generally prove weak and inefficient, 


_ even when assisted by rationally devised means, 


128, Whatever may be the exact nature of the 
exciting cause, and whatever may be its mode of 
operation on the frame— whether this cause pri- 
marily affects the organic nervous system, and the 
blood consecutively through the agency of this 


system, as now maintained, —or whether it passes 
at once into the circulation from the air-cells of 


the lungs, and affects the organic nervous system 
secondarily, —there cannot at least be any doubt 
of the very remarkable changes produced on the 
blood in the course of the distemper. The ana- 
lyses of the blood, of the bile, and of the evacua- 
tions by M. Lz Canu, Dr. O’Suaucunessy and 
others, show that, at an advanced period, the blood 
has lost one half of its serum, a considerable por- 
tion of its fibrine, and most of its carbonate of 
soda; whilst the rice-water-like evacuations cor- 


_ sist chiefly of the serum of the blood, containing 


albumen, and carbonate of soda, and other saline 
ingredients which are deficient in the blood. 
When the disease has gone on to the febrile or 
reactive stage, then urea accumulates in the blood, 
and even in the bile, owing to the paralysed state 
of the kidneys. It is not improbable that a con- 
siderable change is going on, in a latent manner, 
in the blood before the serous portion of it is dis- 
charged from the digestive mucous surface ; and 


_ that this change takes place chiefly in the lungs, 


and affects the vital relations subsisting between 
the serum, fibrine and coloured globules, as well 
as between the capillary vessels and blood circu- 
lating through them ; and that the fully developed 
period of the malady is the result,—Ist, of this 
change, and 2d, of the evacuation of the serum, 
and other ingredients of the blood ; capillary cir- 
culation in vital organs thereby becoming ar- 
rested. This state of the blood, in connection 
with the impaired functions of the lungs, of the 
kidneys, and of the liver, is evidently the source 
of the consecutive fever. 

129. It has been now shown, both by reference 
to the appearances displayed by investigations 


phenomena presented by the disease during life, 
that the requisite changes are not produced upon 
the blood by respiration; and that the emunc- 
tories, which remove from the circulating mass 
those materials whieh would prove highly in- 
jurious and irritating to the frame if they were 
allowed to remain in it, have their functions en- 
tirely suspended ; whilst, at the same time, the 


the physical condition of the blood in the vessels, 
and thereby to interrupt the circulating functions 
in vital organs. Can it, therefore, be a matter of 
surprise, that, when reaction of the vital powers of 
the system is brought about, very great dis- 
turbance, not only of the circulating system, 
owing to the altered state of the blood, but also 
of the encephalon, and of the different emunc- 
Indeed these 
consecutive states of disease, which have been 
well illustrated by observation, are entirely in 
accordance with @ priori inferences in pathology. 

130. I conclude this part of the inquiry by 
stating the inferences which may be drawn from 
an extensive view of what is known of this pes- 


123 
tilence, as it has appeared in Asia and in Europe, 
and from intimate observation of its phenomena, 
as they lead to various considerations calculated 
to arrest its progress and to remedy it, when an 
attack has not proceeded too far in the destructive 
processes in which it has been shown to terminate. 

131. A. The pestilential cholera seems to have 
been propagated by an animal miasm or effluvium 
of a peculiar kind, emanating from the bodies of the 
affected ; and this effuvium, being inhaled with 
the air into the lungs, paralyses these organs, and 
acts as a poison on the class of nerves which 
supplies the respiratory, the assimilating, the eir- 
culating and secretinvg viscera, vitiating also the 
whole mass of blood, and thereby occasioning a 
specific disease, which in its turn gives rise to.an 
effluvium, similar to that in which itself ori- 
ginated ; which, also, in like manner perpetuates 
its kind, under the favourable circumstances of 
predisposition, aérial vicissitudes, &c., and thus a 
specific form of disease is propagated far and wide, 
as long as predisposing, concurrent, and deter- 
mining causes favour its propagation. 

132. B. The morbid impression of this ef- 
fluvium or poison upon the nerves of organic life, 
and probably the effect of its introduction also 
into the current of the circulation, are of a se- 
dative kind, rapidly destroying the vital energy of 
the former, and vitiating the latter, and thereby 
giving rise to the characteristic phenomena of the 
malady. 

133. C. The impression of this effuvium on 
the organic class of nerves, and the vitiated state 
of the blood, may be viewed as the proximate 
cause, not only of the disturbance evinced by the 
respiratory, the secreting, the assimilating, and 
the circulating functions, but also of the morbid 
actions of the stomach and bowels, and the copious 
serous discharges from these organs, as well as of 
the muscular spasms, the sinking of all the vital 
and animal powers, of the shrunk and collapsed 
state of the surface of the body, of the black, 
thick state of the blood, and of the rapid de- 
pression of the animal temperature. 

134, D. The states of the perspiration and skin, 
and the discharge of the serous portion of the 
blood by the stomach and bowels, imparting the 
peculiar appearance of the evacuations, proceed 
from the alteration primarily produced in the vi- 
tality of the frame and in the condition of the 
blood; and it is chiefly through the medium of 
the cutaneous surface, of the liver, of the kid- 
neys, and of the mucous membranes, assisted, 
perhaps, also by the other secreting viscera, that 
the morbid change of the blood is remedied, 
and impurities removed from it. 

135. E. The advanced stages, or the conse- 
cutive, or febrile symptoms of the disease, whether 
those chiefly depending upon the state of the 
nervous functions, or of the circulation within the 
brain, or proceeding from the condition of the 
abdominal viscera, arise partly from the shock 
received by, and the depression of, the vital 
energy of the frame in the early stage, partly 
from the congested condition of the large veins 
and important viscera, and partly, if not chiefly, 
from the alterations which had taken place in the 
blood during the early stages of the malady. 

136. F. The effluvium or seminium, which 
propagates the distemper, is generated in the 
progress of the changes produced in the blood, 
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‘and is emanated or discharged from the mu- 


cous surfaces of the lungs and digestive canal, 
and from the cutaneous surface, along with their 
respective exhalations and excretions; and this 
seminium, by contaminating the surrounding air, 
or woollen cloths and animal products, capable 
of attracting and retaining for a time animal 
effluvia, as shown above (§ 92.), affects those 
of the healthy who are predisposed, either con- 
stitutionally, or by antecedent, concomitant, or 
determining influences, or on whom this efficient 
agent acts in an intense or concentrated form, or 
is aided by accessory or concurrent causes. 

137. Vl. Treatment oF PestiventiaL Cuo- 
LERA.— The means of cure which should be em- 
ployed, in order to secure even a moderate share of 
success, ought to be appropriately prescribed, and 
strictly directed to the various pathological states 
and stages which the disease presents in different 
habits and constitutions, and in its various grades 
of severity. It is, in some measure, owing to a 
neglect of this strict appropriation of the numerous 
plans and means of treatment recommended, and 
to the empirical manner in which they have been 
adininistered, that opinions have been so different 
as to the utility of the greatest number of them, 
even at an early period of the malady ; at a far 
advanced stage, very few remedies indeed have 
hitherto been employed with any remarkable be- 
nefit. In order that the means ehiefly depended 
upon by the numerous writers on this malady may 
be more strictly referred to the circumstances un- 
der which they seem to be indicated, and often to 
have really proved beneficial when early em- 
ployed, I shall first succinctly state the chief forms 
and stages of the disease, with reference to various 
grades of intensity, and existing pathological con- 
ditions ; I shall next briefly notice the methods 
which have been employed by various authors ; 
and, lastly, detail, with strict reference to these 
different states and stages, the treatment I ven- 
ture to recommend, according to my own ex- 
perience and observation. 

138. i. Grades and stages of the malady, with re- 
ference chiefly to cwrative measures. ‘The mode 
of attack, as well as the severity of the disease, 
vary materially, according to the intensity of the 
exciting cause, the nature of the concurrent causes, 
the state of predisposition, and the strength of the 
patient’s constitution. 

139. A. The invasion of the disease generally 
presents itself in three different grades, owing to the 
above causes. —a. The first and least dangerous 
grade or state of invasion is the most gradual, and 
is usually that of a Common diarrhcea, varying in 
duration from a few hours to one or two or even 
more days, accompanied with oppression in 
the chest, and anxiety at the pracordia, and col- 
lapse of the countenance and surface of the body. 
If these symptoms be neglected, they soon pass 
into those characteristic of this malady, viz. marked 
and sudden loss of pulse ; oppressed and difficult 
respiration ; muscular spasms or tremors ; shrunk, 
wet, and leaden appearance of the surface and 
extremities ; sunk eyes, and watery vomiting and 
purging, with great distress. This is generally 
the least severe form of the malady, and is com- 
monly met with in the younger and more robust 
class of subjects. For the sake of distinction I 
shall term it the slightest grade, or that charac- 
terised by premonitory diarrhoea, &c, 
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140. b. The second state of invasion is the most _ 


frequent, and is generally ushered in by cerebral 
symptoms, such as giddiness, noise in the ears, by 
a remarkable oppression of the chest, weight at 
the epigastrium, and a great depression of the 
pulse and of all the vital energies, rapidly fol- 
lowed by spasms, commencing at the farther parts 
of the extremities, and accompanied with watery 
purging and vomiting, and all the symptoms de- 
scribed above (§ 28.). This is the common form 
or degree of severity of the malady. 

141. c, The third state or form of invasion is the 
most sudden and fatal. The patient is suddenly 
seized, as if struck by lightning, or by a severe 
blow on the epigastric centre. His vital powers 
are immediately laid prostrate; inordinate dis- 
charges of serous fluid take place from the bowels. 
and stomach, with cramps and spasms of the vo- 
luntary muscles ; and he is usually found without 
pulse at the wrist; with most laborious respira- 
tion; shrunk, purplish, raw, wet, and cold con- 
dition of the surface of the body ; and collapsed, 
terrified state of the countenance. ‘This severest 
grade of the malady generally seizes on the old, 
the debilitated, or most highly predisposed per- 
sons; and often terminates life in a few hours, 
with a most rapid and continued sinking of all the 
functions. 

142. This last form or state of the disease is 
generally beyond the reach of medicine; it is 
chiefly in the two former that medical means 


avail. These three modes of invasion and grades — 


of the distemper should be distinctly borne in 
mind, as requiring very distinct and decisive modes 
of cure. Besides attending strictly to these srates 
of the disease, as indicated chiefly by the modes 
of its 1nvasron, the practitioner is required to no- 
tice attentively 

143. B. Tux rertops or stacrs which mark its 
course. a. The first or premonitory stage, or the 
incipient state of diarrhoea, during which, in ad- 
dition to much vital depression and imperfect dis- 
charge of the vital and natural functions, the 
serous portion of the blood is being effused from 
the digestive mucous surface, constituting, as well 
as the more sudden and rapid effusion of serum, 
a serous hemorrhage from the digestive canal. 

144. b, The second, or the cold and blue stage, is 
that of extreme depression, the symptoms indicating 
the utmost sedative effect of the exciting cause of 
the disease on the vital powers, with a morbid 
state of the circulation. The extreme degree of 
this period constitutes the third, or severest form 
of the malady (§ 29. 141.), it being so marked 
as to entirely overwhelm life in a short time, with- - 
out any other period or stage supervening. 

145. ec. The third period is that of morbid reac- 
tion, and is evinced by returning warmth and 
pulsation, and diminution of the leaden state of 
the surface. It passes either into convalescence, 
or into exhaustion and disorganisation. This pe- 
riod, as stated above (§ 29.), may not appear 
in the severest forms of the disease. But when 
it does supervene, it presents the symptoms al- 
ready described, when treating of the consecutive 
phenomena of the malady (§ 33.). In many 
instances, life is not destroyed by the morbid state 
forming the first period of the disease ; nor is it 
so completely overwhelmed as to prevent all re- 
action ; but the reaction which is produced, being 
accompanied with the morbid state of the blood, 
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the principal part of its serum being lost, and 
‘with a considerable share of the congestion of 
vital organs characterising the preceding period, 
is necessarily imperfect, and readily passes into 
an adynamic state of sub-inflammatory action, af- 
fecting chiefly important and vital organs, and 
often assuming the form of malignant fevers com- 
plicated with visceral disease. 

146. d. The last stage, or that of exhaustion 
and disorganisation, is always a consequence of 
attempts at reaction, which are, however, often 
imperfect and extremely morbid in their nature 
(§ 33, 34.), owing to the marked impression made 
by the exciting cause on the vital energies, and 
chiefly to the very evident deterioration of the 
blood, This stage takes place more or less ra- 
pidly, and, when once present, the fatal tendency 
is great, and is very rarely arrested by treatment. 
In a very large proportion of cases, the febrile 
symptoms arising from reaction, are accompanied 
with more or less of congestion or of a sub-inflam- 

matory state of some vital organ, frequently of 

several, as of the encephalon, alimentary canal, 
liver, lungs, &c. and when the consequent col- 
lapse terminates in death, these organs manifest 
the nature and extent of their disturbance. 

147. It should be kept in recollection that the 
third stage, or that of reaction, as well as its con- 
sequences, namely, exhaustion and disorganisation, 
can only occur in the first and second grades 
of the disease, or in those cases which have not 
proved fatal from the second, or cold stage. The 
third stage is identical with, and presents the phe- 
nomena described as forming, the consecutive 
states of the disease (§ 33.). Owing to the 
important features it often assumes, it requires a 
more particular notice.— Ist, A congestive and 
sub-inflammatory state of the encephalon and 
spinal marrow, assuming the characters of ty- 
phoid, or malignant nervous fever, and proving the 
most frequent and fatal form of the second period. 
— 2d, a bilious or bilio-nervous form of fever, — 
3d, a sub-inflammatory state of the stomach, or 
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of the bowels, and frequently of both conjoined. 
And, 4th, an irritative or sub-inflammatory state, 
with congestion of the lungs, accompanied with 
oppression and pain in the chest, cough, and viscid 
expectoration. 

148, The exhaustion into which these stages 
gradually pass, and which forms the fourth or last 
stage of the malady, is generally attended by 
symptoms indicating more or less congestion, pars 
ticularly of those organs which manifested the 
chief disturbance during the period of re-action. 
Its accession is often rapid. It requires to be ac- 
curately recognised and promptly met, in order 
to ensure any share of success in combating it; 
and even then success very rarely results. 

149. When death occurs in the first stage, as it 
often does in the highest grade of the disease, the 
chief changes are observed in the blood, the lungs, 
and vascular system (§ 43, 45.), the vital functions 
being so rapidly abolished, from the impression of 
the exciting cause of the malady, that the morbid 
influence can be evinced only on this system, and 
there chiefly as respects the state of the circula- 
ting fluid—a sufficient length of time to produce 
disorganisation to any very remarkable extent not 
having elapsed between the invasion and termina- 
tion of the disease. But when death takes place 
after the period of reaction, organic, changes are 
observed in various important viscera (§ 46.), 
which, however, with the disturbance of vital 
functions, and in which they chiefly originate, 
only partly account for the fatal result. The thick 
and venous states of the blood, owing to the re- 
markable loss of serum and to the arrest of the 
changes produced by respiration on the blood, 
manifestly interrupt the capillary circulation in 
vital organs, and occasion the phenomena of the 
advanced stages of the distemper, and ultimately 
death. 

150. It will be necessary to acquire precise 
ideas of the foregoing forms and stages of the ma- 
lady, in order to devise appropriate means for 
counteracting their fatal tendency. 


Synopsis of the Forms and Stages of Pestilential Cholera, depending upon the severity of attack. 


¢ First stage, or preliminary diarrhoea, which may be readily 
arrested without further disturbance beyond indigestion, 


First grade. — With marked pre- oe 


monitory symptoms, particularly di- 
arrhoeea, &c. (§ 26. 139.). 


Second stage, or that of extreme depression or failure of the 
circulation (§ 28.), often quickly passing into dissolu- 
tion, but sometimes followed by the 


Third stage, or reaction, or febrile affection, with suppression 


Second grade. — Commencing a 
giddiness, faintness, &c., rapidly fol- | 
lowed by the characteristic features 
of the disease (§ 28. 149.). 


Third grade.— The seizure sudden 
‘and intense (¢ 29. 141.). 


151. ii, Notice of various Modes of Treatment em- 
ployed in different Countries. —M. Benorr states, 
that he found the combination of camphor, lau- 
‘danum, and sulphuric ether, with the external 


of the urinary and biliary secretion (§ 33.). 

A.—Reaction with typhoid, or maligno-nervous febrile 
affection (§ 34.). 

B.—With gastro-enteric affection, &c. (§ 35.). 

C.—With bilious affection, &c. (§ 35.). 

D.— With pulmonary affection, &c. (§ 35.). 

E.—With two or more of these conjoined. 

Fourth stage, or that of vital exhaustion and disorganisation, 
often terminating in death. 


Most frequently consisting of the stage of depression only, 
rapidly terminating in death, and more rarely followed by 
reaction and the stages and states above enumerated. 


use of sinapisms to the epigastrium and extremities 
— means employed by numerous practitioners, — 
successful in the visitation of the pestilence at _ 
Manilla, in 1820. Mr. Craw (Bombay Reports) 
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speaks very favourably of large doses of ammonia 
and musk. Dr. Peirscu (Fodéré, p. 261.) states 
that his practice in Java showed the uncommon 
efficacy of two parts of spirits of mint, one part of 
spirit of lavender, and one of laudanum, taken in 
doses of a spoonful, until the vomiting ceased. 
Mr. Mirwarp (Bomb. Rep.) informs us that he 
found magnesia, in doses of four scruples, remain 
in the stomach and procure natural evacuations, 
other means having failed. Dr. Maurr, of the 
Polish army, employed large doses of opium and 
prussic acid, with lavements of assafcetida. Se- 
veral physicians in Russia, Poland, and Germany, 
had recourse to moxas, or the actual cautery ap- 
plied either along the spine, or on the scrobiculus 
cordis, but with as much benefit as may rationally 
be expected from such means. Many of the phy- 
sicians at Warsaw ascribed good eftects to the 
magistery of bismuth, whilst others stated it to be 
more injurious than beneficial. 

' 152. The treatment which was recommended 
by Mr. Cornyn, and very generally adopted in 
India, consisted of from fifteen to twenty grains of 
calomel, washed down with sixty drops of lauda- 
num, and twenty drops of the oil of peppermint, 
in two ounces of water. He prescribed full blood- 
letting in Europeans, and repeated the above 
medicines every three hours, until relief was ob- 
tained. The oils of peppermint and cajuput were 
very generally used in India, and they seem to 
have been frequently serviceable, but as ad- 
juvants merely. 

153. Mr. Annestey confiding in blood-letting 
employed early in the disease, and in large doses 
of calomel, with moderate quantities of opium, 
followed by warm stimulating purgatives. His 
object in prescribing these medicines was to re- 
move the tenacious muco-albuminous matter 
lining the internal surface of the intestines, which 
he viewed as obstructing the canal. But he 
ascribed undue importance to a change contingent 
upon the advanced stage of the malady, the ex- 
istence or removal of which could but little affect 
the course of the malady. 

154, Mr. Searre advised the patient to be 
placed between very warm blankets in an airy 
apartment ; and, as he considers a deranged state 
of the stomach is generally connected with the 
origin of the attack, the free evacuation of this 
organ to be amongst the earliest intentions to be 
fulfilled. For this purpose he recommended, 
whether the patient has vomited or not, that he 
should drink freely of warm water in which com- 
mon salt has been dissolved, — about a table- 
spoonful of the salt to half a pint of hot water; 
that bleeding should be practised, and, after the 
stomach is evacuated, that a full dose — about 
twelve grains —of calomel, be exhibited, and 
washed down with hot brandy and water, and 
that this be repeated every hour or two, until an 
improvement is observed, when it may be given 
in smaller doses, and either in conjunction, or al- 
ternately, with some mild aperient. For the sub- 
inflammatory states of the encephalon, or ab- 
dominal viscera, frequently supervening during 
reaction, or the third stage of the malady, he 
recommends the employment of moderate, general, 
and local depletion, with injections and counter- 
irritation, by means of sinapisms, He found the 
cramps relieved by compression. 

155, Mr. Goss, of the East India Company’s 
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service, states, that hearing the patients complain- — 
ing of the excoriating nature of the fluids evacu- — 
ated, hé suspected this property to depend upon 
the presence of some acid, and that he therefore 
exhibited about a drachm of the carbonate of soda 
with fifteen grains of the carbonate of ammonia; 
the patients, who were very few, and their cases 
slight, all recovering under this mode of treat- 
ment. He likewise had recourse to full blood- 
letting, occasional doses of calomel and jalap, to 
frictions and counter-irritants applied to the ab- 
domen and lower extremities. He states that 
emetics had failed in some instances in which he 
had employed them, but had succeeded in others. 
He appears to have employed the ipecacuanha 
powder merely, without combining it with diffu- 
sible stimuli, and therefore his failure in the most 
severe cases was to be expected. : 

156. Dr. Ratmann, of St. Petersburgh, states, 
that blood-letting, with calomel and opium, and 
external heat and iritation, were amongst the most — 
successful means employed against the disease in — 
Russia. Warm baths were of equivocal service, 
unless at the very commencement of the seizure, 
or in the slightest cases. They generally ex- 
hausted the patient instead of restoring the circus 
lation to the surface in the more severe cases. 

157. M. Vos, who practised in Batavia, found 
blood-letting of service amongst Europeans only : | 
it was injurious in the natives. The remedies 
from which he derived the greatest advantage 
were calomel with opium, followed some time 
afterwards by warm stomachic purgatives and in- 
jections. M.Marceror, who observed the dis- 
ease in the Isle of France, prescribed, every two 
hours, two drachms of the sulphate of soda ina 
glass of honey-water, until bilious evacuations 
appeared. He gave diluents liberally, and ad- 
ministered emollient injections frequently, with 
the view of promoting the action of this salt. M. 
Rozert, who adopted this practice, added to it 
the occasional exhibition of a draught with am- 
monia; and M. Gatpemar employed a draught 
with olive oil, sulphuric ether, and camphor. 

158. Mr. Boyz, who treated the disease in 
India soon after its first appearance, finding, in 
the post mortem examinations which he first made, 
that the gall-ducts were obstructed by a thick 
viscid bile rather than by spasm, was led to ex- 
hibit emetics and procure full vomiting, in order 
to remove this obstruction of the passage of bile 
to the duodenum ; and the advantages which he 
obtained from the practice induced him to recom- 
mend it in preference to other means which he 
considered subordinate to it, and requiring to be 
varied according to the circumstances of indi- 
vidual cases, the use of emetics being always 
requisite. To this gentleman the credit is due of 
having been the first to recommend emetics for 
this disease. 

159. Several of the American practitioners 
who had visited India and China during the pre- 
valence of the pestilence, prescribed powdered 
carbon and burned cork in milk, and conceived 
that benefit resulted from the practice. This sub- 
stance, however, as well as many others to which 
a certain degree of credit was attached, only 
seemed of advantage, it being apparently suc- 
cessful in the slighter cases of the disease, in which 
the morbid actions induced in the frame operated 
their own cure, through the aid of the powers of 
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the constitution. This practice, however, was 
strongly recommended by Dr. Jackson, an au- 
thority of the greatest weight, in dysentery and 
chronic diarrhceas, in which affections it appears 
to have been extremely serviceable. 

160. When the disease appeared in Persia, the 
native practitioners had recourse to cold affusions, 
and cold acidulous, or iced fluids, of which the 
_ patients were allowed to drink at will. At Bus- 
sorah, M. Moranvo prescribed cold applications 
over the organs chiefly affected, at the commence- 
ment of the attack, and blood-letting, both general 
and local. M. Meunier, at Bagdad, treated the 
disease by means of venesection, leeches applied 
to the pit of the stomach, mucilaginous and opi- 
ated draughts and injections, and hot fomentations. 
A similar practice to this seems to have been very 
generally adopted by medical men in Syria, Me- 
sopotamia, and Aleppo. Of the effects, good or 
bad, of the cold affusion as adopted in Persia, I 
can find no precise information. But, judging 
from the great benefit I have seen derived from 
the cold affusion on the head, in cases of poisoning 
by opium, even when life, apparently, is nearly 
extinct, this practice seems to me not so irrational 
as many may suppose. It is at least one of the 
most energetic means with which I am acquainted 
of removing congestion of the vessels within the 
head. 

161. When the disease appeared at Astrachan, 
in 1823, the medical commission prescribed the 
following practice :—A large blood-letting ; a dose 
of calomel, with sugar or gum Arabic, and fol- 
lowed by:from forty to sixty drops of laudanum ; 
twenty drops of the oil of peppermint, given in two 
ounces of the aqua melisse ; frictions of the epi- 
gastrium, with an ammoniacal liniment}; scarifi- 
cation and cupping over the abdomen ; frictions 
of the limbs and surface generally with campho- 
rated spirit; mucilaginous injections with about 
thirty drops of the tincture of opium, and calomel 
in doses of from ten to twenty grains. This prac- 
tice, which was altogether based on that very 
generally employed in India, was likewise adopted 
when the disease invaded Russia in 1830; but on 
this occasion blood-letting was found less bene- 
- ficial than formerly, and warm sudorifics, and the 
external application of heat, were more depended 
upon. 

162. Dr. Kerr, who had great experience of 
the disease at Moscow, derived advantage from 
blood-letting in the young, plethoric, and well-fed, 
and in the common or intermediate grades of the 
malady, particularly when employed early, or 
before the pulse left the wrist. In the most in- 
tense grade, or when resorted to late, or when the 
pulse had disappeared from the arm, it often 
seemed prejudicial. Full doses of calomel with 
opium, followed by stimulants, purgatives, and 
injections, and accompanied by the external and 
other means usually employed by the Indian prac- 
‘titioners, formed the principal part of the treat- 
ment adopted by him. 

163. When the pestilence appeared in Warsaw, 
the medical authorities there had recourse to very 
nearly the same treatment as stated in the pre- 
ceding paragraph (§ 162.). Subsequently, many 
adopted, and several afterwards relinquished, the 
plan of Dr. Lzo, which was to give three or four 
grains of the sub-nitrate of bismuth every two 
hours. According to M. Boissgav, the hydro- 
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cyanic acid, the hydrocyanate of zinc, oxygenated 
water, and oxygen gas, were all tried in this city 
without benefit; and, I may add, that laurel- 
water, phosphorus, both internally and externally, 
moxas, and the actual cautery to the spine and 
epigastrium, were also made trial of without any 
remarkable advantage. M. Briere pe Borsmonr 
recommended (when vomiting continued urgent) 
the cuticle to be removed by means of liquid am- 
monia, and the denuded surface to be sprinkled 
with one or two grains of the acetate of morphine. 

164. Mr. Frntayson derived advantage in one 
case in Ceylon, from passing a galvanic current 
through the lungs. Galvanism certainly deserved 
a fair trial in this disease ; but the instances in 
which it was resorted to in this country did not 
furnish evidence of its success. 

165. Dr. Barry, having very frequently ob- 
served congestion, inflammation, and softening of 
the spinal marrow, in a greater or lesser degree, 
in his examination of fatal cases of the pestilence, 
was led to recommend the application of the ac- 
tual cautery to the back, opposite the lower dorsal 
and upper lumbar vertebra ; it had been em- 
ployed on the Continent with some success. He 
also advised full vomiting, and for this purpose 
preferred a strong solution of common salt and 
water, given in doses of six ounces. Warm, dry 
applications to the skin, and continued friction, 
he considered very beneficial, whilst vapour and 
hot-water baths he believed to be worse than use- 
less. Bleeding, as well as large doses of either 
opium or stimulating liquors, he believed to be 
dangerous in the utmost state of depression, when 
the powers of life are reduced to the lowest ebb, 
and consequently easily annihilated ; but pre- 
vious to this state, or when reaction is supervening, 
he considered blood-letting beneficial to the pa- 
tient. 

166. The following account of the experience 
of several physicians at Warsaw, abridged from 
that given by M. pe Borsmonzt, is important, as 
showing the results of different kinds of prac- 
tice :— 

Dr. Janrxowskr treated sixty-six cases. He 
bled the robust and those with evident congestion, 
and gave every three hours two grains of calomel, 
with one of opium, with warm stimulating dilu- 
ents, sinapisms on the eépigastrium, and frictions 
of the limbs with irritating liniments. In some 
cases he gave the nux vomica in doses of half a 
grain, every fourth hour, in an emollient decoc- 
tion, and, he conceived, with some advantage. 
He lost twenty, chiefly old persons, of the number 
treated. Dr. Koeznter had sometimes recourse 
to blood-letting, but depended more upon the pre- 
parations of ammonia. He also prescribed calo- 
mel with opium, and in some cases large doses of 
the sub-carbonate of potash. The further results 
of his experience are not given. M..e Brun 
treated about sixty cases, of which he lost nearly 
one-half.. The disease was, however, far ad- 
vanced before they came under treatment. He 
confided chiefly in blood-letting, warm diluents 
with opium, and camphor combined with calomel. 
Of twenty cases treated in private practice, five 
died. The remaining forty were hospital cases. 
Dr. Enocu treated forty-three cases, of which 
five were hospital patients. He lost only seven 
cases, chiefly aged persons, The most of his 
patients were blooded, and treated with calomel _ 
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and opium at first, and afterwards with calomel 
and rhubarb. He directed sinapisms to the epi- 
gastrium and extremities. ; 
thirty cases, of which ten died. In his earliest 
cases he employed blood-letting when he thought 
it indicated, or leeches to the painful part of the 
epigastrium, with small doses of calomel and 
opium, and the infusion of valerian. In the 
cases which occurred subsequently, and which 
were generally more intense, he prescribed leeches 
to the abdomen, the magistery of bismuth in- 
ternally, and sinapisms and frictions to the ex- 
tremities. Dr. KaczKkowsxt, physician-in-chief 
to the Polish armies, had recourse in the most 
severe cases to large blood-lettings, to calomel in 
doses of three or four grains, with half a grain of 
opium, every two hours, with the external use of 
sinapisms, stimulating cataplasms, moxas, &c. 
He also frequently prescribed, every two hours, 
small quantities of Dover’s powder with mint 
ptisans, and large doses of magnesia; and states 
that he derived advantage from the nux vomica, 
given with the mucilage of gum Arabic and sugar 
or syrup. He lost one-sixth of his patients, 
amongst whom, however, he seems to have in- 
cluded several cases which evidently either did 
not belong to this disease, or consisted of the slight 
form, or of the incipient stage. 

167. Most of the individual means and plans 
of cure noticed above were had recourse to 
when the disease appeared in this country, —but 
generally with that want of success, especially 
in the severer and more advanced cases, which 
led to the relinquishment of them, and to the trial 
of other medicines and different combinations, 
Bloodletting, which had been advised both by 
Indian and European physicians, was resorted to, 
but with very equivocal benefit; for it was only 
in slight cases, or in an early stage of the disease, 
and in young, plethoric and robust persons, that 
it seemed to be of service; and in these either 
equal advantage would have been derived from 
other means, or recovery would have been 
brought about by the powers of the constitution. 
The same remarks apply also to the use of opium. 
This remedy could only be viewed as an adjuvant 
of other means, and it was often a valuable one, 
in aiding to check the diarrhoea, in the slighter 
cases and earlier stages. But, when the attack 
was violent, and when the collapse was great, it 
either failed of producing any effect, or occasioned 
an injurious one. 

168. The failure of the more usual means led 
to the adoption of warm emetics by several phy- 
sicians, especially of those consisting of large 
doses of mustard; or of the substances usually 
employed with this intention, conjoined with 
powerful stimulants. But in the more violent 
seizures, or at an advanced period of the disease, 
they did not appear to me to be productive of any 
benefit. 

169. Indian practitioners, owing to their pre- 
dilection to the use of calomel, especially at the 
period of the outbreak of the pestilence in India, 
and to the absence of bile in the evacuations, had 
recourse to this medicine, generally in large or 
very frequent doses, and in conjunction with 
opium. They imputed too much importance to 
the absence of bile, looked upon this as the chief 
source of mischief, instead of viewing it as a part 
only of the general circle of consecutive distur- 
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bance, and aimed merely at removing a symptom 
without directing attention to more general and 
important morbid conditions. In certain states, 
however, of the malady, hereafter to be noticed, 
and in certain combinations, it was often of more 
or less service. 

170. Dr. Graves, impressed with the little effi- 
cacy of the means previously recommended, and with 
justice believing that it was of the firstimportance 
to arrest the discharge of the serum of the blood 
from the digestive mucous surface, recommended 
full doses of the acetate of lead to be given with 
opium — varying the quantity and frequency of 
the dose with the severity of the case. Previously 
to the publication of this method, 1 had been em- 
ploying the sulphate of sinc, with opium and ex-— 
tract of logwood, and sulphate of alumina, in 
similar combinations, with this intention ; but. 
my experience hardly enables me to decide as to 
the comparative merits of either, for each was 
efficacious in the less violent cases, and ineffi- 
cient when the collapse was extreme. 

171. The saline treatment advised by Dr. 
Srevens for malignant fevers, with a confidence 
which subsequent experience has not justified, 
was sufficiently tried in this pestilence, and in 
several cases by myself. The ascertained de- 
ficiency of the saline ingredients of the blood, in 
the fully developed distemper, he proposed to 
restore by giving every half hour or hour half a 
drachm of sesqui-carbonate of soda, a scruple of 
muriate of soda, and seven grains of chlorate of 
potash, in half a tumbler of water. The trials 
which I made of this medicine did not furnish 
greater success than that derived from others, 
The state of vital action—the complete arrest put 
to the function of absorption from the alimentary 
canal, and the general relaxation of the capillaries 
and of the digestive mucous surface, with the 
consequent serous exudation, did not admit of the 
passage of saline solutions or fluids from this canal 
into the circulation. 

172. Knowing the deficiency not only of the 
saline ingredients of the blood, but also of the 
serum, and believing that the deficiency could 
not, in the existing state of vital action, be sup- 
plied by the alimentary canal, Dr. O’Suaucu- 
NEssy was thereby induced to propose the in- 
jection of saline solutions into the vascular system. 
The solution most generally used consisted of 
half an ounce of muriate of soda, and four scru- 
ples. of sesqui-carbonate of soda in ten pints of 
water, at a temperature varying from 104° to 
112° or 118° ; and the whole was injected slowly, 
and generally during somewhat more than half an 
hour. Séveral cases which I attended were thus 
treated, two of them of medical men; but none 
recovered ultimately. Dr. Macxrntosu of Edin- 
burgh treated many in this way; and, in the in- 
stitution to which he was attached, of 156 patients 
in whom this plan was employed twenty-five re- 
covered. Most probably these were all hopeless 
cases ; but, as far as I could learn, this plan was 
not much confided in generally in the metropolis ; 
and was employed only as a last resource. When 
recovery did follow after a recourse to it in these 
circumstances, the event could not fail of attract- 
ing particular notice ; yet, as recovery did also 
occur, although in rare instances, even in the worst 
cases, apparently from the powers of the consti- 
tution rather than from the means employed, the 
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more or less questioned. Phlebitis, which always 
roved fatal, supervened in some cases, 

- 173. The effect of the injection of the above 
solution into the mass of blood was always re- 
markable on the disease. All the symptoms sub- 
sided, or entirely disappeared, except the excessive 
evacuations. These, however, returned, or became 
still more profuse ; until a very short time after 
the injection, the whole of the fluid had passed 
off by the bowels, and all the phenomena reap- 
peared, generally with increased violence and ex- 
treme vital depression, often rapidly passing into 
dissolution. This circumstance shows that the 
disease did not merely consist in the loss of the 
serum of the blood; but in an alteration of the 
blood still more materially affecting its vital con- 
stitution, and most probably originating, as I con- 
tended in the work published in 1832 on this 
distemper, in the altered vital condition of -the 
ganglial or organic nervous system, and impli- 
cating the vascular system and circulating fluids 
consecutively. 

174, iii. Treatment chiefly confided in by the 
Author after observing the effects of various means 
and methods. — When the disease is prevailing in 
any locality, disorder of the stomach and bowels 
should receive early attention, and be treated with 
great decision. Strict attention to my own sen- 
sations during and after the impression of the 
morbid exhalations from the evacuations, and 
from the bodies of the sick or dead, and the ex- 


_peridnce of many of my friends when their atten- 


tion was directed to the matter, convinced me that 
the morbid impression first made upon the organic 
hervous system was characterised by depression ; 


and that the consequences of such depression, and 


of such other change in the state of this system as 
may have taken place in addition, were soon after- 
wards manifested in the vascular system, and in 
the several digestive, assimilating, and excreting 
functions, if the primary morbid impression was 
not removed by powerful stimulants and tonics. 
It is necessary, therefore, not only to develope vital 
Tesistance and action by these means as soon as 
the earliest indications of depression appear, but 
also to restrain frequent or increased evacuations 
from the bowels, as being the most prompt modes 
of preventing these changes from taking place in 
‘the blood, which soon induce the most serious 
‘and fatal results. 

175. When the disease is more fully developed, 
it is necessary to combine our means judiciously 
and energetically, to bring several agents into 
action at the same time, to direct them to different 
organs and opposite parts of the frame, and 
thereby to fulfil, directly and contemporaneously, 
several intentions and indications. In all circum- 
stances, it is requisite, even to a moderate share 
of success in the treatment of this pestilence, to 
prescribe the means of cure appropriately to ex- 
isting morbid conditions—to the pathological 
States and stages of the malady—and not em- 
pirically, or without reference to the known opera- 
tion of these agents on the diseased actions which 
we employ them to remove. 

176. A. Treatment in the mildest form and earlier 
periods of the distemper.— (a.) It has been stated 
above (§ 27.) that the attack in its mildest form, 
and in young, robust, or previously healthy per- 
‘sons, was very frequently ushered in by diarrhoea 

Vor. III, 
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and general depression of the vital powers, with 
or without nausea, vomiting, or spasms ; and that, 
if these symptoms were removed by energetic 
means, that the disease generally proceeded no 
farther. In most cases, however, in connection 
with diarrhoea and depression of vital power, 
there was also more or less congestion of vital 
organs, especially of the lungs, liver, and large 
venous trunks; and hence it became necessary to 
remove this congestion, whilst we endeavoured to 
restrain inordinate discharges from the alimentary 
canal, and to allay spasm when present; the 
intentions of cure being thus— Ist, To arrest purg- 
ing and vomiting; 2d, To remove congestion and 
oppression of the viscera, and to determine the 
circulation to the surface and extremities ; and 3d, 
To restore the secretions and excretions to a 
healthy state. 

177. The first of these indications should be 
fulfilled by exhibiting warm astringents and stimu- 
lants, conjoined with the remedies usually pre- 
scribed for Diarruaza (see that article, §§ 26. 30.) ; 
of these means I have found the sulphate of zinc, 
with capsicum and opium, the most efficacious ; 
especially when exhibited in frequent doses. The 
opium should be given in small or moderate doses, 
so as to support, but not to depress, the powers of 
life, and always with aromatics and astringents— 
with capsicum, aromatic confection, confection of 
black pepper, extract of logwood, sulphate of 
alumina, acetate of lead, &c. The sulphate of 
zinc, when conjoined with cayenne or black pepper, 
or with other aromatics and opium, will not readily 
excite vomiting. But, if an emetic effect be pro- 
duced by the quantity thus prescribed, the circum- 
stance will not prove injurious; but will tend to 
remove internal congestions, and to fulfil the 
second and third indications, without increasing 
the intestinal discharges. 

178. In cases where vascular plethora exists, a 
moderate bloodletting may be instituted, so as to 
bring the mass of the circulating fluid more nearly 
to the state of the moving powers; but it should 
be prescribed with caution, and only for young, 
robust, or plethoric persons, and either at an 
early stage, or in the slighter form, of the malady. 
If these means do not speedily arrest diarrhoea 
and other symptoms, they should be aided by the 
application of dry warmth and frictions to the sur- 
face of the body. Dry warmth may be applied 
by placing the patient instantly in bed, and ele» 
vating the bedclothes around him by two or three 
common hoops, or pieces of whalebone, and then 
introducing one end of a wide tube, at the other 
extremity of which the flame of a spirit-lamp or 
candle should be made to pass; or bags of hat 
pelt or of hot bran or oats, may be placed around 

im. 

179. The removal of congestion and the equal- 
isation of the circulation will be promoted by 
employing assiduously, at the same time that 
external heat is being applied, frictions of the ab- 
domen, chest, and thighs, with a liniment com. 
posed of two ounces each of liquid ammonia, of 
olive oil, and spirits of camphor, with three 
ounces of spirits of turpentine, and from three to 
six of hard soap and cayenne pepper, to which 
about two or three drachms of cajuput or lemon 
oil may be added. Or hot flannel soaked in a 
mixture of these may be applied over the abdomen 
and over the insides of the thighs, and renewed 
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until warmth is restored. If the attack be attended 
by spasms of the muscles of the abdomen or thighs, 
this mixture may be used either as a liniment, or 
as an embrocation as now advised. The external 
applications should be assisted by the internal 
administration of ether, camphor, ammonia, calo- 
mel, opium, aromatic spirits, and essential oils, 
either singly, or in such forms and Combinations, as 
the circumstances of particular cases may point 
out. 

180. If the irritability of the stomach continue, 
and if the attack be severe, flannels wrung out of 
hot water, and immediately soaked with the em- 
brocation just now described (§ 179.), or with 
warm spirits of turpentine, ought to be instantly 
applied, as warm as possible, over the stomach 
and abdomen, and retained there, or renewed, until 
a decided effect is produced. This is the most 
powerful means I am acquainted with, and the 
most successful in procuring reaction and restoring 
the heat of the body. 

181. The foregoing means frequently accom- 
plish the last of the intentions of cure enumerated 
above (§176.), by fulfilling those which preceded 
it. But we should never consider the patient to 
be placed in a fair way of recovery by bringing 
about reaction merely, unless the suppressed secre- 
tions be also restored. It should be kept in recol- 
lection, that an early effect of the exciting cause 
of the disease is to vitiate the whole mass of blood, 
and that this morbid state can be removed only 
by supplying the loss of the serous parts of the 
blood exuded from the mucous surfaces, and by 
exciting and calling into active and healthy action 
the functions of the secreting organs, particularly 
those of the abdomen. In order to attain this 
end, large doses of calomel, followed by purgatives 
or aperients, are required. 

182. Calomel was commonly employed in 
India, and generally in conjunction with opium, 
in some form or other, and certainly few remedies 
succeeded better, either there or in Europe, in 
allaying the vomiting, when the disease was 
neither unusually severe, nor too far advanced. 
In cases of moderate severity, and when given 
early in the attack, it seems to have been remark- 
ably beneficial in restoring the secretions of the 
abdominal viscera, particularly of the liver; and 
in these, in conjunction with bleeding, it seems to 
have had no mean share in preventing the con- 
secutive states of disease, into which this pestilence 
so frequently passed, more particularly the nervous, 
Congestive, or malignant state of fever, sometimes 
supervening. Mr. Ocitvy (Bomb. Rep. p. 210.) 
remarks, that where the calomel affected the 
mouth, the consequent symptoms of bilious fever 
were not observed. Its good effects will be pro- 
moted by combining it, as above (4 179.), with 
camphor, carbonate of ammonia, and small, or at 
least moderate, doses of opium. Large doses of 
this last medicine are injurious in a disease, one of 
the chief characters of which is great depression 
of the vital energies. 

183. If the means here detailed arrest the ma- 
lady, or bring about reaction, the treatment must 
be greatly modified, or altogether changed. If 
they fail of producing either of these effects, the 
additional means about to be recommended for the 
third form of the disease must be resorted to 
(§ 200. et seq.). 


184, (b.) The third stage, or that of reaction, 
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being brought about, the chief intentions of treat. 
ment are— Ist. To prevent it from proceeding too — 
far; 2d. To promote the secretions, particularly 
those of the liver and kidneys; 3d. To guard in- 
ternal viscera from the congestive, sub-inflamma- — 
tory, and disorganising states often attendant on 
this stage ; and 4th, To promote the return of the 
healthy functions of the alimentary canal. 

185. The above objects are obtained by the 
cautious employment of blood-letting, either general 
or local, but more frequently the latter, in this 
stage of the disease, particularly if it have not pre- 
viously been resorted to, or when it is clearly in- 
dicated, and when the pulse is not very soft, broad, 
and open-—states which forbid blood-letting ; by — 
calomel exhibited in the states of combination 
already noticed, or with ipecacuanha ; by aperients 
or purgatives, combined with gentle tonics and 
anti-spasmodics, and by vapour baths. If cere- 
bral, typhoid, or nervous affection supervene, 
opium, unless in small doses, and combined with 
camphor, or with calomel also, seems to be contra-_ 
indicated. 

186. In the stage of reaction attended by cere- 
bral symptoms, particularly if the vessels of the 
conjunctiva be loaded, leeches should be applied — 
to the posterior parts of the head and temples, and — 
purgative medicines be employed with the view of — 
removing the congestion of, and the determination — 
to the head, and of increasing all the abdominal — 
secretions and excretions ; and external derivatives © 
resorted to, in order to relieve the internal viscera 
from the load which oppresses them. In this par-— 
ticular state of the disease, as well as in its early 
stage, active enemata are especially indicated. 
They should be repeated, without being dis- 
couraged by the circumstance of their not beingll 
retained. ‘The end will be obtained at last, if we 
persevere in a judicious manner. I have fre-— 
quently seen marked advantage derived, in this — 
state of the disease, from the subjoined formulz :— — 

No. 308. R Asafcetidee, 3ij; camphore rase, gr. xii — 
tere cum decocti avene, 3viij ; dein adde olei terebinth. — 
3ss. ad 3jss. Misce, et fiat enema. 

No. 309. R Olei terebinth. 3j ; olei olive, 3jss. ; cam- — 
phore rase, gr. xv; decocti avene, 3viij. M. Fiat enema. — 

187. Derivatives are of the utmost advantage 
in the state of reaction with dangerous cerebral 
affection. Belonging to this class of means, blis- 
ters and sinapisms have been most commonly re- 
sorted to, the former applied between the shoulders, 
the latter over the epigastrium, and insides of the 
thighs. M. Raneve has strongly recommended 
certain rubefacient and irritating applications to 
the abdomen, and M. Dz Borsmonr has approved — 
of them. They are required equally during the 
first stage, particularly when the vomiting and 
spasms are very urgent, and during this period 
when the head is much affected. Of this class of 
means, the warm turpentine embrocations applied 
to the abdomen and insides of the thighs, as no- 
ticed above (§ 180.) are to be preferred, as being 
most quick and decided in their operation. ‘The 
liniment already mentioned (§ 179.), or the former 
of the two prescribed below *, may likewise be as- 


* No.310. R Linimentisaponis co. ; linimenticamphore 
co. aa 3jss.; olei terebinth. 3ij ; saponis duri, 3ij; olei 
limonis et olei cajuputi, 4a 3jss. M. Fiat linimentum. 

No. 311. R Camphore, 3ij ; solve in tinct. cantharid. 
et Tinct. capsici, aa 3ij; dein adde linimenti sapon. 
co. 3ss. et gradatim, miscendo, liquoris ammon. 3vj; 
olei olive, 3x. Misce bene et sit linimentum. 
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_ siduously rubbed over the spine and lower ex-{ stage of reaction in its various forms of manifes- 
tremities; the latter on the insides of the thighs | tation, as well as the state of collapse into which 


only, as it is more apt to remove the cuticle than 
the former. When the turpentine fomentation 
is not used to the abdomen, the liniment may be 
applied to this situation. In this period of the 
malady the kidneys may not sufficiently discharge 
their functions, although this is not so frequently 
or constantly observed as in the severer grades, 
where this condition is one of the most dangerous 
that presents itself, and the most difficult to re- 

“medy. When, however, it does occur, the em- 
brocations and liniments already mentioned should 
then be applied to the loins. 

188. When the stage of reaction is accom- 
panied with gastro-enteric affection, or with the 
additional complication of marked affection of the 
liver, or disturbance of its functions, or if it as- 
sume the nearly allied form of bilious fever, the 
external medicaments recommended above are 
also requisite. If the stomach and bowels are 
chiefly affected, the application of leeches to the 
epigastrium will be necessary, previous to the 
employment of these, or of other external or in- 
ternal means ; and emollient injections should be 
occasionally thrown up. Small doses of opium, 
combined with camphor and the blue-pill, or the 
hydrargyrum cum creta, may also be given from 
time to time. 

189. Very nearly the same treatment as now 
Stated is required when the symptoms indicate a 
congested or sub-inflammatory state of the liver. 
The application of leeches to the epigastrium and 
right hypochondrium ; full doses of calomel given 
at bed-time, combined with small quantities of 
camphor, and an aperient draught the following 
morning, or a few hours afterwards; the use of 
warm diaphoretics at short intervals ; aperient and 
emollient injections, and the external means re- 
commended above (§ 187.), will generally be 
Tequisite, 
~ 190. If the consecutive affection assume a dy- 
senteric character, leeches to the perineum or 
sacrum, emollient and diaphoretic medicines and 
Mucilaginous injections will be found extremely 
Serviceable. As the dysenteric form of the stage 
‘of reaction is frequently either associated with, or 
dependent upon, a very acrid and otherwise mor- 
bid state of the secretions poured into the bowels, 
and sometimes on an affection of the liver, the oc- 
Casional exhibition of a dose of calomel with 
James’s powder, and the use of aperients, will be 
indispensable, in addition to the other internal 
and external means of cure already particularised. 

-191. When the stage of reaction is attended 
with pulmonary affection, local depletion, and the 
exhibition of those medicines which, while they 
Increase the secretions of the skin and the ab- 
dominal viscera, occasion a derivation of the blood 
from the congested organ, will then be necessary. 
The most energetic of those are calomel, or the, 
blue-pill, with ipecacuanha, camphor, and _hy- 
oscyamus, followed by active purgative draughts 
and injections, and the application to the insides 
of the thighs of the liniments or embrocation al- 
ready prescribed. In these cases the decoction 
of senega may be given with emollients and aro- 
matics, or the ammoniacum mixture, with liquor 
ammoniz acetatis, the camphor mixture, the spi- 
ritus theris nitrici, and the vinum ipecacuanhe. 

192. Upon the whole, the treatment of the 


it so rapidly passes, must be directed according 
to sound views of morbid actions, of therapeu- 
tical indications, and of the operation and ap- 
propriate application of remedies, as in similar or 
analogous cases and circumstances of disease. 
As to the treatment of the last period of the ma- 
lady, or that of collapse, it will be preferable to 
defer any remark until some notice has been taken 
of the treatment of the more violent forms of at- 
tack. 

193. B. Of the treatment of the severer grades 
of the disease. ‘The same objects or intentions of 
cure as have been recommended for the slighter 
grade of the malady (§ 176.), will be applicable 
to the early periods of the severer grades; and 
very nearly the same agents will be required to 
fulfil them. 

194, Here, also, I recommend astringents and 
stimulants, and upon the same grounds, with the 
same views, and in the same or similar forms of 
combination as those already described (§ 177.). 
If the astringents chiefly confided in, more es- 
pecially the sulphate of zinc, occasion or increase 
vomiting, the circumstance is not to be regretted. 
In some cases it may even be promoted, with the 
view of equalising the circulation and overcoming 
visceral congestions. In young, robust, or ple- 
thoric persons I would even propose a moderate 
venesection, at the same time that vital resistance 
and reaction are promoted by stimulants and ex- 
ternal derivatives ; by it the load which oppresses 
the springs of life, and prevents their reaction, is 
lightened, and the mass to be moved is thereby 
brought to a nearer relation to the state of the 
moving power. But while the mass to be moved 
is thus reduced, care must be taken to rouse the 
moving power by a judicious administration of 
stimulants, of which full vomiting, excited by the 
means already noticed, the application of external 
heat (§ 178.), hot epithems and fomentations on 
the abdomen (§ 179.), and frictions with hot lini- 
ments or warm cloths (§ 180.), are amongst the 
most efficacious. 

195, Bloodletting, however, should not be at- 
tempted in persons who are advanced in life, in 
the debilitated, the previously ill-fed, the drunken, 
and in those inhabiting low, marshy, and un- 
wholesome situations, or who live chietly on a 
poor vegetable diet. Even in those from whom 
the abstraction of bldod is admissible, the strength, 
habit of body, the previous health of the patient, 
as well as the state and progress of the disease, 
should be duly considered, the effects of the loss 
carefully observed, and the quantity cautiously 
regulated accordingly. Bloodletting ought never 
to be attempted where there appears evidence of 
the loss of a large portion of the serum of the 
blood from the alimentary canal, or when the 
pulse at the wrist is small and weak. At the time 
of its being instituted, as well as afterwards, and 
in those cases where it should not be practised, 
internal medicines should be administered, in ad- 
dition to the external means already noticed, in 
order to rouse the energies of the nervous and 
vascular systems ; and thereby, whilst the second 
and third intentions of cure are being fulfilled, 
congestion will also be removed. Of the various 
internal stimuli which have been recommended — 
and almost every one in both the mineral and 
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vegetable kingdoms of nature has been tried — 
the most eligible, and 1 believe the most success- 
ful, are camphor in large doses, opium, ether, the 
preparations of ammonia, the aromatic and essen- 
tial oils, particularly the oils of peppermint, cloves, 
cajuput; the spirits of mint, lavender, carda- 
moms, &c.; solutions of phosphorus in ether, or 
in oil* ; the magistery of bismuth ; large doses of 
musk ; the hot spices, and numerous warm and 
aromatic plants, in various forms of combination, 
&e. Most of those may be conjoined with the as- 
tringents already recommended (§ 177.), aad taken 
either in the form of pill or mixture. In many 
cases, it will be advisable to give also stimulating 
beverages, especially those to which the patient 
has been most habituated, as any of the several 
spirituous liquors diluted with warm water, sugar, 
&c.; hock, champagne, sherry, or Madeira wine 
in seltzer, soda, or potash water. In this state 
of the disease, particularly when the depression 
of the vital energies is extremely great, the as- 
siduous application of the turpentine fomentation 
to the abdomen, as well as of the hot liniments to 
the insides of the thighs ($$ 179, 180.), and the 
administration of injections, as stated above 
(§ 186), in conjunction with the internal exhi- 
bition of the stimulants now mentioned, will also 
be requisite, and, when appropriately prescribed, 
will often prove highly beneficial. 

196. It is unnecessary to enter further in detail 
as to the treatment of the early stage of the se- 
verer grades of the pestilence. It may, however, 
be remarked, that in addition to the medicines 
already noticed, others have been employed. 
Amongst these the most deserving of mention are, 
musk in large doses, with camphor or ammonia, 
— infusion of valerian with camphor or assafcetida, 
particularly as an enema,—the decoction of 
guaiacum, in a similar combination and mode of 
exhibition,— warm infusions of rosemary, mint, 
and lavender, with spirit of nitric ether, —and 
various other vegetable infusions and essential 
oils. They may be exhibited either by the mouth, 
or in enemata. 

197. (b.) When imperfect reaction occurs — for 
reaction is seldom or ever freely and openly de- 
veloped—it presents the same manifestations, in 
respect of vital organs, that have been already de- 
scribed (§ 184, et seq.) ; and the treatment, which 
has been recommended as appropriate to each of 
the states in which this stage of imperfect reac- 
tion shows itself, is equally applicable here, and is 
directed to the accomplishment of the same in- 
tentions as in the first or slightest grade of the 
malady. The typhoid state of fever, which fre- 
quently presents itself, requires the remedies de- 

" scribed above (§§ 186,187.) ; and the congestive 


and sub-inflammatory states of the liver (§ 189.), 


stomach, bowels (§ 188.), and lungs (§ 191.), 
generally demand the means which are applicable 
to them respectively. In this state of the malad 

the secretion of wrine is very generally suspended, 
or at least is very scanty, especially when the dis- 
charge of serous fluid from the bowels has been 
abundant, the blood being incapable of furnishing 
the fluid material of urinary discharge. The chief 


* No. 312. RB, Phosphori, gr.j ad ij; solve in ether. 
sulphur. 3iij; olei terebinth. 3ij, et adde olei olive, 
3ij ss.: pulv. gum. acacia, 3j; aque menth. pip. Ziv; 
olei cajuputi, 1 xii ; syrupi zingiberis, 3j. Misce secun- 
dum artem. Capiat cochlearia ij larga omni bihorio. : 
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a time and frequently. 


object of treatment is therefore to change the 
morbid condition of the circulation, by means of 
the secreting viscera, and by furnishing the sto- 
mach with a sufficient quantity of medicated or 
simple diluents, whence the inordinate loss of the 
serum of the blood may be replaced, and the 
functions of secretion supplied and promoted, 
At the same time that these views are being acted 
upon, those organs which suffer congestion and a 
sub-inflammatory state of action, arising from the 
depressed state of the vital powers and the morbid 
condition of the blood accumulated in or circulas 
ting through them, must be, as far as possible, 
preserved from disorganisation. 
ject is best attained by cautious local depletions, 
by rousing, and, at the same time, controlling the 
functions of the different emunctories, by expelling 
morbid matters from the prima via, and transfer- 
ring irritation to parts which cannot be materially 
injured by it. 


This latter ob- 


198. In this, and indeed in all stages of the 


disease, as long as the sensations of heat at the 
epigastrium and thirst are complained of, the pa- 
tient should be allowed such fluids or beverages 
as may prove most grateful to him; and these 


may be made the vehicle of the medicines already 


advised, and taken at a temperature which is most 


agreeable to him—generally in small quantity at 
I have often allowed 
fluids to be taken, either cold or slightly ‘warm, 
with small quantities of the nitric and hydrochlorie 
acids, when the medicines given at the time were 
not chemically incongruous with them. The Anglo- 
Indian practitioners have lauded these beverages ; 
but I have experienced but little benefit from them 
unless during convalescence, when they tended 
to restore the torpid functions of the liver. During 
the period of imperfect reaction, I have found more 
benefit result from a liberal use of diluents con- 
taining liquor potassz, or the alkaline carbonates, 
or the biborate of soda; these appearing to favour 
the passage of fluids into the circulation, to cor- 
rect the state of the blood, and to excite the 
action of the kidneys. 

199. During the consecutive fever, as well as at 
an early period of convalescence, the bowels may 
become torpid, and require warm stomachic ape- 
rients, such as the decoctum aloes compositum 
with a little cinnamon water; equal parts of the 
compound infusions of gentian and of senna, or the 
mistura gentiane composita; and any of the pre- 
parations of mercury which the state of the patient 
may suggest. The ‘“‘ droque amére*,” a tonic 
aperient tincture long used amongst the Jesuit 
missionaries in the East, obtained much repu- — 
tation in this period and grade of the pestilence, as 
well, indeed, as in all its grades and stages, where 
a stimulating aperient was indicated, and was 
much employed by Anglo-Indian practitioners 5 
it was generally given in doses of half an ounce 
to an ounce, in camphor water, or in any suitable 
vehicle. 

200. C. Treatment of the third, or most intense — 


* No. 313. R. Aloés socot. Ziv vel 3v; gum. ‘myrrhe, 
gum. mastiches, benzoini, 4a 3ij ; rad. calumbe concis., 
rad. gentiane, aa 3ij; croci stigmat. 3j; spirit. vini 
Gal. tb ix ; spirit. vini Hollandia, tbiij. Macera per men- 
sem, exprime et cola. This excellent tincture furnishes 
an illustration of the principle, first clearly explained 
and inculcated by HoFFMANN, that purgatives, par- 
ticularly aloés, have their purgative action greatly in- 
creased by being combined with bitters and tonics. 
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grade of the malady.—TIn this grade the depres- 
‘sion of the energies of the frame is as profound as 
is consistent with the continuance of life. The 
means of cure, therefore, ought to be most promptly 
administered, and energetically devised. The 
objects proposed to accomplish them are in every 
respect the same as were stated when treatinfs of 
the stage of depression, in the slighter grade of 
the disease (§177.); but still more energetic 
agents are requisite to attain them than have yet 
been recommended, and most frequently even 
the most active we can devise are entirely unequal 
to the accomplishment of the ends we wish to 
attain. Indeed, the vitality of the several organs 
is so extremely depressed as to be incapable of 
being influenced by any moderate agent; the 
structures are far advanced to the state presented 
by them immediately after death; and the blood 
is no longer capable of being circulated. Treat- 
ment is therefore entered upon with feelings of 
despair; still, as recovery from this state does 
occur in rare instances, itis our duty to employ 
rational means to attain this end as long as life 
continues, 

201. In this grade of the malady the stimulating 
emetics already recommended (§ 177.), with the 
view of exciting full vomiting, which the powers 
of the constitution are of themselves incapable of 
effecting, should be employed early, if at all, 
with the intention of inducing reaction ; using at 
the same time.stimulating frictions, the turpentine 
fomentation to the whole abdomen, as hot as it 
can be made; the hot-air bath, and the internal 
stimulants already prescribed (§ 195.), or some of 
those about to be noticed (§ 203.). 

202. Bloodletting is advised by some writers, 
as early as possible in this grade of the malady, 
and denounced by others. My own experience 
and that of many practitioners in this country are 
decidedly against its adoption. 

203. When the means already noticed fail, or 
seem inadequate to arrest the violence of attack, 
others which have sometimes succeeded in similar 
States of morbid action, particularly when they 
cannot prove detrimental, should be prescribed. 
I would, therefore, recommend a bolus, consisting 
of from ten to fifteen grains of camphor, an equal 
number of grains of calomel, two grains of cayenne, 
One grain of opium, and ten drops of any essential 
oil, as of mint, cajuput, &c., to be given with a 
sufficient quantity of conserve of roses. This 
may be administered after full vomiting, if it can 
be quickly procured, but without any regard to its 
continuance. If this bolus be retained, another 
may be given, and repeated in from one to two, 
three, or four hours, according to the urgency of 
the attack ; but if rejected, it should be imme- 
diately repeated, until it at last remains. Not 
more than three or four of those boluses ought to 
be given, and frequently two will be sufficient. 

204. Simultaneously with the administration of 
the above, thirst should be quenched by a frequent 
Tecourse to whey, to seltzer water or soda water 
with milk, by spruce beer, or by other diluents; 
and dry heat may be employed, and the turpentine 
fomentation applied, as hot as possible, to the ab- 
domen and chest ; and friction of the spine and 
thighs with any of the liniments prescribed above 
(§ 187.), made warm by plunging the vessel con- 
taining it in hot water, resorted to. From one to 
three hours after the exhibition of the bolus, a 
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draught, consisting of from two drachms to half 
an ounce each of spirits of turpentine and castor 
oil, or of olive oil, with a few drops of the above 
essential oils, and forty grains of magnesia, should 
be taken in mint water; and if it be rejected, 
another should be given, and repeated, if again 
rejected, in half an hour afterwards ; if retained, 
not until from six to twelve hours, when another 
may be taken. I have seen cases where the most 
urgent vomiting existed, and yet the above re- 
medies (although both the bolus and the draught 
were taken at the same time) allayed, instead of 
aggravating, this symptom. Besides, it is our 
object to obtain full vomiting at first; therefore 
this cannot be viewed as an unfavourable oper- 
ation of the medicine, if it should follow the ex- 
hibition of the first doses of it.’ In order to pro- 
mote the influence of these means, a lavement, 
consisting of ten to twenty grains of camphor, or 
a drachm of assafoetida, half an ounce to an ounce 
and a half of the spirits of turpentine, and an equal 
quantity of olive oil, in a suitable vehicle, should 
be administered, and repeated according to the 
circumstances of the case. Much will depend 
upon the succession in which these remedies are 
given, the periods which are allowed to elapse 
between their exhibition, and on the doses and 
the decision with which they are prescribed. The 
hot turpentine fomentation, assisted by hot air 
and frictions with stimulating substances, is the 
most powerful means I am acquainted with of 
procuring reaction, restoring the heat of the body, 
and relieving the viscera from congestion. 

205. The internal remedies now recommended, 
as well as the external means so frequently insisted 
upon, have been employed by me in many hundred 
instances of malignant and extremely dangerous 
diseases, and I have found them the most efficient 
of all others with which I am acquainted, when 
judiciously combined and administered, in rousing 
the energies of life; restoring the secretions, re- 
moving the congestion of internal organs, and in 
subduing that unhealthy sub-inflammatory state 
of action, which often occurs in fevers, and in 
diseases proceeding from infection and animal 
poisons, and which generally advances rapidly 
to fatal disorganisation. In aid of the above re- 
medies, and particularly when the energies of the 
constitution seem to react, although most imper- 
fectly, effervescent draughts with the sesqui-car- 
bonate of ammonia, and the pyroligneous acetous 
acid in mint or cinnamon water, or in an infusion 
of cloves, the ammonia being in excess, may be 
given from time to time, and a large blister applied 
over the epigastrium upon the removal of the 
turpentine epithems. 

206. I would also recommend, both in this 
most severe grade of the malady, and that next it in 
degree, the administration of medicinal substances 
in the state of vapour, and medicated gases through 
the channel of the respiratory organs. It has 
already been shown, that it is through these organs 
that the specific cause of the disease invades the 
frame, and that they suffer in a most remarkable 
manner from its impression, having their functions 
altogether paralysed, and their substance re- 
markably congested at a more advanced stage. 
If this view be entertained, the means of indi- 
vidual prevention, which are hereafter recom- 
mended, will appear the more deserving of adop- 
tion, and the directing of medicinal agents to this 
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taneously on different parts of the body, or pre« 
scribed in due succession and states of combination, 
as the scientific, zealous, and experienced pracs 
titioner. may consider appropriate to the grade 
and stage of the malady, signs of reaction will 
sometimes manifest themselves; and then —par- 
ticularly if it have not previously been employed; 
or when the state and circumstances of the patient 
furnish no reason against it, —a small blood-letting, 
either general or local, may be cautiously resorted 
to. If the stage of reaction be brought about, how- 
ever imperfectly, the same intentions of cure, and 
the same measures to fulfil them, which I have 
already described when treating of the various 
manifestations of this stage in the less intense 
grades of the malady, should be appropriately 
employed against each of them respectively, as 
they may supervene in this most severe form of 
the pestilence, although success from the most 
active and judicious measures can seldom be ex- 
pected in this stage of the malady, more espe- 
cially if the urine still continues suppressed, or 
means to supply the lost serum of the blood be 
still unavailing. 

209. As the exhaustion of strength is extreme, 
and as every muscular effort increases it, and as 
fatal syncope may soon occur in the most severe — 
grades, from being raised to the erect, or even 
the sitting posture, means ought to be adopted to 
preclude the necessity of the patient’s removal 
from the recumbent position for the purposes of 
evacuation. The discharges should be received 
in a bed-pan ; and when medicines are exhibited, 
his head and shoulders should be raised no higher 
than is requisite to the accomplishment of the ob- 
ject. Mr. Srarxe very justly remarks, that at- 
tention to this injunction cannot be too strictly 
enforced, and states, that two patients under his 
own observation lost their lives from neglecting 
it. 

210. It not unfrequently happens, that the 
active stimulants which we prescribed in the stage 
of depression, particularly in the more intense 
grades of the malady, together with the natural 
tendency of the disease, ‘occasion inflammation, 
or ‘a sub-inflammatory state of the stomach and 
bowels. When this occurs, the epigastrium and 
abdomen become extremely tender, and even 
tumid. Great irritability of the stomach is also 
present, and is increased after the ingestion of 
stimulating substances. In cases of this kind, 
venesection, the application of leeches, followed 
by the hot fomentation or the cataplasm prescribed 
above (§§ 179. 207.), and, upon their removal, by 
a large blister ; the exhibition of calomel combined 
with, small doses of camphor and opium ; pur- 
gative or aperient injections, often repeated, and 
sinapisms or stimulating Jiniments to the lower 
extremities, are amongst the chief remedies. 

211. In the treatment of this as well as of the 
following stage, all means will prove inefficacious 
as long as the wrine is either suppressed or se- 
ereted in very small quantity. The defect of 
this excretion proceeds rather from the want of 
serum in the blood, than from a paralysed or 
congested state of the kidneys; therefore the 
beverages already advised (¢¢ 195. 198.) should 
be freely administered, and be made the vehicle 
of medicines in order to supply the loss, and dry- 
cupping followed by stimulating embrocations 
applied to the loins,. 


quarter will, at least, not be considered unrea- 
sonable or undeserving a fair trial. Perhaps the 
inhalation of the nitrous oxide gas, or common 
air with a slight addition of oxygen, will be the 
most energetic remedies that can be employed in 
this way. Other means, also, which will readily 
suggest themselves to the well-informed physician, 
may be used; and amongst others the vapour 
arising from gently heating a strong solution of 
camphor in aromatic vinegar, or the vapour of 
the aromatic preparations of ammonia may be 
mentioned; and shocks of galvanic electricity 
may be passed through the chest. 

307. Besides the use of frictions with hot cloths, 
or dry substances, or with liniments, which will 
not occasion cold by their evaporation— means 
which have already been advised — the application 
of hot air, or of hot salt, or bran, or hot oats 
around the body have all been recommended. 
In cases where the hot turpentine fomentation, 
or common sinapisms, have no effect; or in this 
most intense grade of the malady, without waiting 
for the effects of less active means, the subjoined 
cataplasm* may be applied over the abdomen. 
A trial may also be given to medicated vapour- 
baths; to baths, with the fumes of some of the 
volatile essential oils extricated by heat ; and to 
dry-cupping in the course of the spine, with the 
view of removing congestion within the spinal 
canal, as well as of the kidneys and other parts. 
It may be remarked, that, in the most severe 
attacks, or when far advanced before medical 
aid is procured, scarcely any means, however 
well and energetically devised and practised, will 
prevent a fatal result; whilst the less severe visit- 
ations will generally be removed by any of the 
remedies enumerated, when judiciously combined 
and employed. ‘There is reason to suppose that 
the slightest grade of the malady will even, by 
means of the vomiting and tumult excited in the 
frame, operate its own cure; and hence the re- 
putation acquired by various mild or inefficient 
medicines and methods of treatment. There are 
few diseases, perhaps, which, while they preserve 
a perfect identity of character, present a greater 
range in grade than this; excepting, indeed, those 
maladies which propagate themselves in a similar 
manner to it. Indeed, it is chiefly to the mildness 
of the attack that we are to attribute the imputed 
success of such remedies as successive draughts 
of warm milk, olive oil, the Glauber salts, com- 
mon salt, and various other mild preparations. 
In the more intense visitations, where the de- 
pression of the vital energies of the frame, and the 
vitiation of the blood are extreme, remedial agents 
should possess a co-ordinate degree of activity, in 
order to produce any effect whatever on the 
system. 

208. If the above energetic means be judi- 
ciously put in practice, and brought to act simul- 


* No. 314. R Pulv. sinapeos, thss ; pulv. capsici‘annui ; 
pulv. zingiberis, 4a 3j; acidi acetici pyrolignei q. s. ut 
fiat cataplasma, dein adde olei terebinthine, 3ij. Misce. 

The following compound tincture of camphor and 
opium seems well suited to the worst grades of this ma- 
lady, in doses of one or two drachms, given in any 
suitable vehicle. 

No. 315. KR Opii pulveriz. 3iij ; camphore, 3vj ; cor- 
ticis canelle contusi 3; croci’ stigmat. 3ij ; caryophyllo- 
rum; pulv. capsici, 3jss.; potasse sub-carbon. 3ij; 
oJei anisi, 3j ; spirit. vini tenuior. (vel sp. vin. Gallice, 
vel sp. vin. Hollandiw), Oij.. Macera leni cum calore, 
per dies viij ad xii; dein exprime et cola. 
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212. D. Treatment in the last stage, or that of 


- exhaustion and collapse. —In those cases in which 


efforts at reaction, or consecutive excitement, are 
manifested, exhaustion often rapidly supervenes, 
owing to the depressed and weak powers of life, 
to the morbid state of the circulating fluid, and 
the deficiency of serum. Hence the necessity, 
during the imperfect manifestation of excitement 
or reaction, to support the powers of life, even 
while we have recourse to small general or local 
depletions, to allow a free use of whey, or other 
diluents containing saline substances, as seltzer 
and soda water, and to act upon the’ secretions 
by means of purgatives given by the mouth, and 
in the form of injections: hence the propriety of 
removing the local determinations and congestions 
with which the attempts at reaction are more or 
less accompanied, by means of external deriva- 
tives and counter-irritants, employing tonics at 
the same time that we endeavour to restore the 
suspended secretion, and thereby to purify the 
blood, and to derive it from the seats of congestion. 
It is obvious, however, that these ends cannot be 
attained whilst the physical condition of the blood 
is such as not to admit of secretion or even of due 
circulation —whilst the blood is deprived of one 
half of its due quantity of serum. Therefore, due 
care should be taken to administer, by the mouth, 
and by injections, suitable diluents, and to persist 
in the exhibition of them, especially of those al- 
ready mentioned (¢§ 195. 198.), in hopes that a 
portion of them will be carried into the circu- 
lation, and supply the deficiency of the watery 
portion of the blood. 

213. As all attempts at reaction must neces- 
sarily soon lapse into profound exhaustion, when 
made during inordinate depression of the powers 
of life, and a morbid state of the blood, charac- 
terised, not merely by loss of the serum, but also 
by an accumulation of urea, carbon, and other 
effete materials requiring removal by the several 
emunctories, so the objects entertained should be 


to supply a due quantity of fluid to the circula- 


ting mass, and to conjoin with, or dissolve in, that 
fluid, such substances as will most powerfully and 
readily excite the action of the excreting viscera, 
particularly the kidneys and liver, and thereby 
remove the impurities accumulated in the blood. 
We ought therefore to resort to these means as 
early as possible, and in such modes and com- 
binations as are best calculated to attain these 
objects. If, however, exhaustion proceeds ra- 
pidly, stimulants and permanent tonics, given 
internally ; antispasmodic and tonic injections ; 
hot air, hot cataplasms and fomentations ; and the 
other internal (§¢ 195. 207.) and external stimu- 
lants, described when treating of extreme depres- 
sion occurring early in the disease (§§ 201—203), 
may be resorted to. Yet the vital depression will 
never be removed, whilst the urine is suppressed 
or scanty, without administering diluents as ad- 
vised above (¢ 204.), and saline purgatives and 
aperient enemata. It is in this state of the disease 
that the warm tonic and purgative medicines pre- 
scribed above (§ 199.) prove most serviceable, 
and that the patient requires to have his energies 
kept up by light nourishment, by grateful diluents 
and beverages, with a moderate quantity of wine, 
which latter may also be administered occasionally 
with injections. 

214, In the more extreme cases of this stage of 
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the disease, oil of cloves, or of mace, or of rose- 
mary, or of British juniper, of rue, or lavender, to 
be applied warm, over the abdomen or epigastric 
region, and allowed to remain there, or to be re- 
newed, according to the effect produced. In the 
more urgent cases, a cloth moistened with the 
warm oil may be placed in this situation, and kept 
closely applied by means of a compress, which 
will tend to prevent its rapid dissipation. In milder 
cases the oil may be combined with camphor 
and some one of the plasters in common use, as 
the galbanum, the pitch, or ammoniacal plaster, 
and these applied and renewed from time to 
time. I have seen, in cases of extreme vital ex- 
haustion, with depression of the animal warmth, 
from other causes, the skin of a recently killed 
animal, particularly that of a sheep, wrapt round 
the body of the patient, the wool outwards, and 
advantage derived from the application. Even 
this or similar means may be tried asa last re- 
sort. * 


* I have adverted, in another part of this work, to the 
influence of the animal warmth of young healthy per- 
sons on those who are debilitated, or are Jabouring under 
extreme exhaustion. Sinte that was written, I chanced 
to find this mode of treatment strongly insisted upon by 
SyDENHAM (Observat. Med. i. 4. § 40.), and as follows, in 
the ‘* Medical Notes and Observations’’ of SYDENHAM, 
just now published for the first time by Dr. GREENHILL, 
of Oxford, the learned editor of his works : — 

“ De Methodo medendi Morbos per Accubitum Iuni- 
oris. Cap. 16. aed ye 19th 1662 I was called in ye night 
to Mrs Change, whom I found very ill of a Cholera 
Morbus ; she had many ugly Symptoms, as coldness of 
the Extreme parts, talking a little idly, intollerable Sick- 
ness, & felt a tingling in her Fingers & flesh outwardly. 
] judge it dangerous to use Dilutients especially by Clys- 
ters in a Women [sic] soe green (she having not. lain in 
a Month) & ye Disease pressing soe hard upon my heels ; 
Soe I orderd her to take a warm Cordial, & that a good 
draught of it, & her Husband to lie close to her Back 
naked, and her sonn of 12 years close to her Belly, & to 
lay on more Cloths & to warm her Leggs & Hands wth 
hot Cloths: She immediately fell into a moderate Breath- 
ing, & all Sympt. ceased: & after enjoyning her to keep 
her bed ye next day, & to eat & drink nothing save a 
small Quantity of Barly-broth a day for 2 days she per- 
fectly recoverd. 

‘“‘ February 1661 I was called to Mrs Hulston, who after 
a very Chronical fever was fall’n into a very fatallike 
Diarrhea ; I saw it was to noe purpose to give astringents 
seeing ye Disease proceeded from a Decay of natural 
heat, therefore I took this Course, viz. I caused her Sonn 
a plump hot Lad of 13 years of.age, & her Nurses sonn 
of 6 or 7 years to goe to bed to her naked, & to lie ye one 
close to her Belly, ye other close to her Back, wch they 
did, & as long as they continued wth her she had noe 
stools: but ye Boys rising at any time Looseness would 
immediately return. I commanded that she should per- 
sist in ye Course till her cure should be compleat, (the 
Boys relieving one another by turns in ye daytime) & 
soe she fully recoverd not only.of her Looseness but allso 
of her Sickness in generall. ; 

“The |very same course I took with one Mr Little, 
who had a fever abt 7 weeks, & at yt time Aug. 1662, soe 
far spent yt his Drs judged him a Dead-Man: He was 
ancient & having been much purged wth violent Medi- 
caments, he was as weak as ever I saw any yt recoverd ; 
I (having to noe purpose made attempts to lay his fever 
by inward Medicines & to raise his strength by Cordials) 
told his wife that nothing could preserve his life but ye 
putting a Boy to bed to him: soe she procured a Link 
boy to lie very close to him all night, & ye next morning 
I found his fever allmost off, & his Eye & Countenance 
more lively, upon wch I pronounced all danger to be 
over, yett afterwards upon my giving him a Clyster & 
upon yé recess of ye Boy he began to relapse ; but ye Boy | 
being gott again & I giving noe more Clysters he per- 
fectly recoverd. ~ 
“The very same way had I cured before Bp. Monk’s 
Lady, who was an aged Woman of a very feeble & thin 
habit of Body, & had an Ague wch (tho gone) had soe 
weakend her yt her Physician Dr. Ridgley looked upon 
ber as dead; when I was sent for she had allso spitten 
some purulent matter & blood wch they shewed me (in 
abundance) upon ye Napkin. I told ye Dr yt I appre 
hended yt nothing could save her life, but a speedy trans- 
plantation of some ares S Spirits upon her, to wch he 
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215. D.. During convalescence from this dis- 
ease, care should be taken to prevent relapses. It 
is very frequently observed, that at the commence- 
ment of convalescence, the patient is tormented 

with an uncommon craving for food. This should 

be restrained, and but little, or at most a moderate 
quantity only, and of a light, digestible kind, al- 
lowed to be taken. The severe nature of the 
attack, the derangement of the digestive mucous 
surface, and the disturbance accompanying it of 
all the digestive organs, must necessarily leave 
them for a time incapable of discharging their 
functions in a regular or active manner. ‘They 
should therefore have no more imposed upon them 
than they seem capable of performing. 

216. It frequently happens that, owing to ne- 
glect of this precaution, and occasionally to too 
early exposure to the vicissitudes of season or of 
weather, or to cold, chills, or wet, after an attack 
of this malady, a relapse.occurs and carries off the 
patient. Care, therefore, should be taken to pro- 
tect the surface of the body, and particularly 
the extremities, from cold during convalescence, 
to regulate the diet and regimen of the patient, 
and to promote the return of the healthy action of 
the stomach, bowels, kidneys, and other secreting 
viscera. In order to accomplish this last object, 
gentle tonics will be necessary; and as the func- 
tions of the bowels generally require aid, this 
should be afforded by combining aperients with 
tonics, and by gradually increasing the quantity 
and nutritious quality of the food, 


No. 316. R Pilulehydrarg. 3j; Pilule aloés cum myrrha 
3ss.; Saponis Castil. gr. x. Fiant pilule xii, quarum 
capiat binas alternis noctibus. 

No. 317. R Quinine sulph. 3j; Pilule aloés cum 
myrrha; Extr. gentiane, aa 3ss.; Pulv. capsici 9j; 
Olei caryoph. q.s. Fiat massa equalis et divide in pi- 
lulas xxx, quarum capiat binas omni meridie; vel 
__No. 318. R Infusi gentiane co.; infusi senne comp. 
aa 3iij; potasse sub-carb. 3j; tinct. cardam. co. 3ss. 
m. Fiat mist. cujus capiat cochlearia iij vel iv ampla, 
hora somni vel primo mane. 


217. After the frame has been fortified to a 
certain extent by these means, and the functions 
of the bowels and the secretions are brought to a 
healthy state, the shower-bath, or the salt-water 
bath, may be employed, in order to bring about a 
complete restoration of the energies of the con- 
stitution, Whichever of the two kinds of bathing 
be adopted, active friction of the surface of the 
body should follow upon coming out of the bath, 
and moderate exercise be taken in the open air, 
either on foot or on horseback. 


BiBLi0G. AND Rerer.— Reports on the Epidemic Cho- 
lera which has raged throughout Hindostan and the Pen- 
insula of India, since August, 1817. Published by the 
Authority of Government. 8vo. Bombay, 1819. — J. 
Jameson, Report on the Epidemic Cholera Morbus, as 
it visited the Territories subject to the Presidency of 
Bengal, in the years 1817, 1818, and 1819. Drawn up by 
order of the Government, under the superintendence of 
the Medical Board, 8vo. Calcutta, 1820.— W. Scott, Re- 
port on the Epidemic Cholera, as it has appeared in the 
Territories subject to the Presidency of Fort St. George. 
Drawn up by order of the Government, under the super- 
intendence of the Medical Board, folio. Madras, 1824. — 
Corbyn, Medico-Chirurgical Transactions, vol. xi. part i. 
1820.— R. Orton, An Essay on the Epidemic Cholera of 


readily agreed, & a Girl of 13 years was put in close to 
her Breast, upon this she recovered very speedily both 
of her Unspiritedness & her Coughing: But ye Girl fell 
sick, wch was attributed to her lying wth ye Lady, tho I 
was confident to y° Contrary, having never known any 
Mischief yt way ; however she had first coming out upon 
her Petechie, & afterwards large Ulcers upon her 
Breech ; But Dr Ridgley & I recoverd her.” 
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PESTILENCE, CHOLERIC — Rererences. 


India, 8vo. Madras, 1820. Second Edition, with a Supe 
plement. London, 1831.—J. J. Deville, Mém, et Ob- 
servat. sur l’Epidémie de Choléra Morbus qui a régné 
au Bengale pendant l’été de 1818, 8vo. Lugd. Bat. 1819. 
—J. Boyle, A Treatise on the Epidemic Cholera of India, 
8vo. Lond. 1821.—A. Moreau de Jonnes, Notice sur la 
Maladie Pestilentielle importée aux Iles de France et 
de Bourbon, et designée sous le nom de Choléra Morbus 
de l’Inde, 8vo. Paris, 1821.— 7. Brown, On Cholera, 
more especially as it has appeared during late years in Bri- 
tish India, 8vo. Edin. 1824.—W. Ainslie, Observat. on the 
Chol. Morb. of India, 8vo. Lond. 1825.—J. Annesley, 
Sketches of the most prevalent Diseases of India, compri- 
sing a Treatise on,the Epidemic Cholera of the East, &c. 
8vo. Lond. 1826. sec. ed. Lond. 1831.— AR. H. Kennedy, 
Notes on the Epidemic Cholera, 8vo. Calcutta, 1827.—A. 
T. Christie, Observations on the Nature and Treatment of 
Cholera, 8vo. Edinb. 1828. — L. J. M. Robert, Guide Sa- 
nitaire des Gouvernemens Européens, ou Nouvelles Re- 
cherches sur la Fiévre Jaune et le Choléra‘Morbus, &c. 
8vo. Paris, 1826.— B. Hawkins, History of the Epidemic 
Spasmodic Cholera of Russia, &c. 8vo. Lond. 1831.— 

. Bodin, Précis sur le Choléra Morbus, et sur la Con- 
tagion, &c. 8vo. Paris, 1831.— H. Ranque, Mémoire sur 
un Nouveau Traitement du Choléra Morbus, et des Af- 
fections Typhoides, &c. 8vo. Paris, 1831.— C. Searle, 
Cholera, its Nature, Cause, and Treatment, clearly and 
concisely explained. Second edition, 8vo. Lond. 1831.— 
G. H. Bell, A Treatise on Cholera Asphyxia, or Epi- 
demic Cholera, as it appeared in Asia and in Europe, 
8vo. Edinb. 1831.; and Letter to Sir Henry Halford, 
Bart., &c., on the Tendency of the proposed ;Regu- 
lations for Cholera, on the Nature of the Disease, &c. 
Edinb. 1831. — H. Young, Remarks on the Cholera 
Morbus, its Symptoms, Causes, and Treatment, &c. 8vo. 
Lond. 1831.—J. R. Lichtenstedt, Die Asiatische Cholera 
in Russland in den Jahren, 1830 und 1831, &c. 8vo. Berlin, 
1831.— J. Goss, Practical Remarks on the Disease called 
Cholera, now existing on the Continent of Europe, 8vo. 
Lond. 1831.—G. W. Lefevre, Observations on the Na- 
ture and Treatment of the Cholera Morbus, now pre- 
vailing epidemically in St. Petersburg, 8vo. Lond. 1831. 
—T. J. Pettigrew, Observations on Cholera, comprising 
a Description of the Epidemic Cholera of India, the Mode 
of Treatment, and the Means of Prevention, 8vo. Lond. 
1831.— Briere de Botsmont, Relation Historique et Médi- 
cale du Choléra Morbus de Pologne, comprenant l’Ap- 
parition de la Maladie, ses Progrés, ses Symptomes, son 
Mode de Traitement et les Moyens Preéservatifs, 8vo. 
Paris, 1831 ; Observations sur le Choléra Morbus, recu- 
eillies et publiées parjl’Ambassade de France en Russie, 
8vo. Paris, 1831.— F. G. Botsseau, Traité de Cholera 
Morbus, considéré sous le Rapport Médical et Adminis- 
tratif, ou Recherches sur les Sympt6mes, la Nature, et 
le Traitement de cette Maladie, et sur les Moyens de 
l’éviter, 8vo. Paris, 1831.— Ff. E£. Fodéré, Recherches 
Historiques et Critiques sur la Nature, les Causes, et le 
Traitement du Choléra Morbus d’Europe, de 1’Inde, de 
Russie, de Pologne, &c., spécialement appliquées a l’Hy- 
giéne Publique, 8vo. Paris, 1831.—A. Moreau de Jonnes, 
Rapport au Conseil Supérieur de Santé sur le Choléra 
Morbus, les Caractéres et Phénoménes pathologiques 
de cette Maladie, les Moyens curatifs et hygiéniques 
qu’on lui oppose, son Mode de Propagation, &c.,. 8vo. 
Paris, 1831. — _M. Bunavi, Trattato delle varie Specie di 
Cholera Morbus, 8vo. ‘Turin, 1831.—P. F. Kerauden, 
Mémoire sur le Choléra Morbus de ]’Inde, 8vo. Paris, 
1831.— C. Horn et G. Wagner, Instructions sur le Cho- 
léra Morbus, contenant les Moyens de s’en préserver, 
d’en guérir, et d’empécher sa propagation. Traduite 
par M. L. Paris, 8vo. Paris, 1831.— Desruelles, Précis 
Physiologique du Choléra Morbus, &c. &c. 8vo. Paris, 
1831.—Larrey, Mémoire sur le Choléra Morbus, 8vo. 
Paris, 1831.— B. Zoubroff; Observations. faites sur le 
Choléra Morbus a Moscou, ‘8vo. Moscow, 1831.—G. F. 
von Wedekind, Ueber die Cholera im Allgemeinem und 
die Asiatische Cholera insbesondere, 12mo. Frankfurt 
am Main, 1831.—C. F. Havrless, Die Indische Cholera 
nach allen ihren Beziehungen, geschichtlich, patholo- 
gisch-diagnostisch, therapeutisch und als Gegenstand der 
Staats und Sanitats-Polizei dargestellt. 8vo. Braun- 
schweig, 1831. — M. G. Weyland, Traité sur le Choléra 
Asiatique, &c. 8vo. Paris, 1831.—Edinburgh Medical and 
Surgical Journal for April, July, and October, 1831.— 
W. Macmichael, 1s the Cholera Spasmodica of India a 
contagious Disease ? 8vo. Lond. 1831.—J. S. Borchardt, 
Kurze Darstellung der Cholera, 8vo. Ber. 183]. — J. 
Lizars, Substance of the Investigations regarding Cho- 
lera Asphyxia, 8vo. Edin. 1832.—J. Copland, Of Pesti- 
lential Cholera, its Nature, Prevention, and Curative 
Treatment, &c., 12mo, Lond. 1832; and Foreign Quar- 
terly Review, art. Pestilential Cholera, Oct. 1831.—D. 
M, Moir, Practical Observat. on Malignant Cholera, as 
that Disease is now exhibiting itself in Scotland. 2d ed. 
8vo. Edin. 1832. — 7. Molison, Remarks on the Epidemic 
Disease called Cholera, as it occurred in Newcastle, 8vo. 
Edin. 1832. — 7. Thackrah, Cholera, its Character and 
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PESTILENCE, HAAMAGASTRIC — Cuanracrers. 


Treatment, with reference to the Disease’as now exist- 
ent at Newcastle, 8vo. Leeds, 1832.—W. Haslewood and 
W. Moody, History and Medical Treatment of Cholera, as 
it appeared at Sunderland, 1831, with Cases and Dissec- 
tions, 8vo. Lond. 1832.—W. B. ifagg nn baie Report 
on the Chemical Pathology of the Malignant Cholera, 
containing Analyses of the Blood, Dejections, &c. of Pa- 
tients labouring under that Disease, 8vo. Lond. 1832.— 
F. W. Becker, Letters on the Cholera in Prussia, 8vo. 
Lond. 1832.—T7. M. Greenhow, Cholera, as‘it appeared in 
the Towns of Newcastle and Gateshead, with Cases il- 
lustrative of its Pathology, &c. 8vo. Lond. 1832.—W. 
Ainsworth, Observations on the Pestilential Cholera, as 
it appeared at Sunderland in 1831, and the measures 
taken for its Prevention and Cure, 8vo. Lond. 1832.— 
W. R. Clanny, Hyperanthraxis, or the Cholera of Sun- 
derland, 8vo. Lond, 1832.—. Cobb, Report, &c. on the 
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Cholera of Hindostan; its Progress from Asia, 1817, to 
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Treatment, &c. 12mo. Lond. 1832.— W. Russell and D. 
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Arrondissement de Paris, &c. 8vo. Paris, 1833.—P. Voisin, 
Mém. sur le Chol. Morb. a Hopital St. Louis, 8vo. 
Paris, 1833. — Briere de Botsmont, Des Premiers Secours 
a donner aux Personnes attéintes du Choléra, 8vo. Paris, 
1832; et Relat. Historique et Médicale du Choléra 
Morbus de Pologne, 8vo. Paris, 1832. —J. Bouillaud, 
Traité Pratique, Théorique et Statisque du Choléra 
Morbus de Paris, 8vo. Paris, 1832.—L. C. Roche, Mém, 
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Paris, 1832.—A. V. Gendrin, Monog. du Choléra Morbus 
Epidémique de Paris, 8vo. Paris, 1832.— J. Delpech, 
Etudes de Choléra Morbus en Angleterre et en Ecosse, 
8vo. Paris, 1832.— Martin Payne, Letters on the Cholera 
Asphyxiain New York, 8vo. New York, 1833.—A. Smith, 
The Cholera Spasmodica as observed in Paris, 1832, 8vo. 
New York, 1833.— Beaumont, Mém. sur la Formation 
et la Contagion apparente des Atmosphéres Cholériques, 
8vo. Paris, 1833. — W. Leigh, Narrative of the Cholera 
at Bilston, 8vo. Wolverhamp. 1833.— D. B. Bullen, 
Pract. Observat. on the Epidemic Cholera at Cork, 8vo, 
Lond. 1832.-— Brown, in Cyclop. of Practical Medicine, 
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PESTILENCE — HAMAGASTRIC, 
Synon ; — Pestilentia hemagastrica (from aiya, 
blood, and yaorhp the belly), Author, — Ty- 
phus icterodes, Sauvages, ,Cullen. — Febris 
flava, Auct. Var.: — Synochus  icterodes, 
Young ;— Causus, Moseley; —Febris flava 
Americanorum, I. Frank ; — Epanetus malignus 
flavus, Good; — Fiévre Jaune, Typhus Jaune, 
Fiévre Mattelotte, Mal de Siam, Fr.— Gelbes 
Fieber, Schwartes erbrechen, Westindisches fie- 
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ber, Germ.—Febbre gialla, Ital. — Fiebre 

Amarilla, Vomito nigro, Vomito prieto, Span. — 

Hemagastric Fever, or Pestilence, Author ;— 

Yellow Fever, Black Vomit, Malignant Yellow 

Fever, Pestilential or Bulum Fever, Epidemic 

Yellow Fever. 

1, Derin.— After chills, shivering, and languor, 
severe pain in the orbits and forehead, also in the 
loins and limbs ; rapid pulse, flushed face ; glassy, 
suffused eyes ; peculiar burning heat of skin, and 
Frequently delirium; nausea and vomiting, with 
epigastric pain, costiveness, great anxiety, restless- 
ness, and watchfulness ; subsequently hiccough, 
black vomiting, scanty or suppressed urine, he- 
morrhages from the mucous canals, lemon or muddy 
yellowness of skin, generally terminating in death 
in its most severe form. 

2. Patnotocicat Cuaracters.—An infectious 
miasm or animal poison, specifically affecting the 
organic nervous and vascular systems and the vi- 
tality of the structures; impairing the crasis and 
constitution of the blood and the vital cohesion of 
the tissues; and more especially implicating the 
stomach and digestive mucous surfuce, and leaving 
the frame protected from a second attuck, if re- 
covery take place. , 

3. The origin, nature, and treatment of this 
pestilence have attracted the attention of the 
medical profession, and even of governments, in 
a remarkable manner for many years. The 
ravages of it, during 1793 and 1794, in the 
West Indies and the United States, and the sube 
sequent recurrences of these ravages both in 
America and in Spain, have furnished most im- 
portant subjects for investigation, and have en- 
gaged the abilities of several eminent physicians, 
both in this and in foreign countries. Notwith- 
standing the volumes of descriptions and of con- 
troversy which have resulted, opinions are still 
unsettled respecting the source and true nature 
of the disease. It may be reasonably inquired, 
what are the causes which have so Jong retarded 
our knowledge of so important a subject? These, 
it may be presumed, are in many respects the 
same as those which usually stand in the way of 
our advancement in every other department of 
human science. The subject presents also diffi- 
culties which are peculiar to itself; and not a 
few sources of error are attributable to many of 
the writers who have attempted to furnish inform- 
ation respecting it, or to enter the lists of contro- 
versy. There are, perhaps, but few of the numerous 
disputants on either side of the question, who can 
at the present day be quoted as authorities, deserv- 
ing in every respect implicit confidence. The ma- 
jority of them entered upon the inquiry —if indeed 
due inquiry or research were ever altempted — 
with judgments previously biassed. Others pos- 
sessed neither that amount of scientific education, 
nor that tutored state of intellect, which are re- 
quisite to medical observation in all circum- 
stances, and particularly in those connected with 
investigations into pestilential visitations. Where 
it was most necessary that the relations subsisting 
between the geological formations, the soil, the 
locality, the climate, and the meteorological vi- 
cissitudes of a country, and the states of the brute 
as well as the human inhabitants, should be com- 
prehensively yet accurately observed, in respect 
of their healthy condition, of prevailing diseases, 
and of epidemic visitations, many of the elements 
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requisite to the formation of sound views have 
either been overlooked or purposely exaggerated 
or even misrepresented : some have drawn sweep- 
ing conclusions from narrow fields of observation ; 
and many have erred, more or less, in considering 
this pestilence in too close connection with those 
maladies which have existed previously or ap- 
peared subsequently to its prevalence. The im- 
portance of ascertaining differences, as well as of 
marking points of similarity, upon which specific 
differences, or identity of nature, may be based, 
has been overlooked ; and much too frequently a 
few features of similarity have been seized, and 
identity of character has been thence assumed, 
without duly estimating the numerous differences 
associating themselves with each of these features. 
It must not, however, be forgotten, that occa- 
sionally there appeared in the arena individuals, 
whose opinions will always obtain respect, and 
who added to their scientific and medical repu- 
tation by the discussion, and who evinced, by an 
honourable spirit and temperate zeal, that truth 
was the sole object of their inquiries. 

4, In thus regretting that the visitations of 
this pestilential fever, — which I have above de- 
nominated, from its prominent pathological cha- 
racters, Hzemagastric Pestilence or Fever,—have 
not always been observed, during their rise, pro- 
gress, and decline, by persons altogether qualified 
for the undertaking; and that the subject -has 
been viewed as seldom from the “ elevated table 
land of human science,” as with minds entirely 
divested of prejudice or preconceived opinions ; it 
must also be admitted, that the amount of scientific 
acquirement actually brought to the task of in- 
vestigation has often tended more to entangle than 
to elicit the truth. The little that is known, or 
rather our want of knowledge, of the nature of 
malaria, of the constituents of emanations from 
the soil, and of other imputed sources of pestilen- 
tial diseases, — the mist of ignorance and of pre- 
judice involving these agents and exaggerating 
their influence — their inferred operation, without 
further proof of their existence than certain effects 
which have been imputed to them, either upon 
insufficient data, or even without the smallest 
evidence — combined to mislead those who gene- 
rally repose on the authority of others, and to 
prevent those salutary measures of prevention 
being undertaken, which can be based only upon 
sound views of the source and nature of pesti- 
lence. The undue weight of insufficient or false 
authority, the array of imperfectly observed 
phenomena and “ false facts,” and the prevalence 
of hastily preconceived opinions, of false theory, 
and of premature generalisation, have swayed the 
minds of many from’ obvious truths and natural 
conclusions, into errors of the most deplorable 
kind, and plunged not merely towns and districts, 
but populous cities and kingdoms, into the deepest 
abyss of misery. Concentrated marsh or ter- 
restrial exhalations, according to many of those 
who most plumed themselves on their science and 
philosophy, produced plague in Egypt and other 
parts of the Mediterranean coasts, gave origin to 
yellow fever in the West Indies, the United 
States, and in Spain, and was the only cause of 
pestilential cholera over the globe. The influence 
of this cause, and its power to produce all these 
and many other effects, were as firmly believed 
in by them and with less, certainly with no greater 
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reason, than TerTuttian believed in the power of 
the devil to produce similar distempers: ‘ Indu- 
cere potest morbos et sanitates, Viscerum actiones 
potest inhibere latenter, et venenis nobis ignotis 
corpus inficere.” And what have been the re- 
sults? The history of pestilential yellow fever on 
both sides of the Atlantic during little more than 
half a century is the reply —a history the more 
humiliating to medical science, and to human 
nature, the more intimately it is investigated. 
Whether a belief in the influence of terrestrial 
exhalations, as presumed by the pseudo-lights of 
melical knowledge, or confidence in the power 
so dreaded by Terruttian and some other fathers 
of the church, actuated those whom circumstances 
unworthily and most unhappily clothed with au- 
thority on many important occasions, is not ma- 
terial as respects the results; for, as either belief 
must necessarily have led to similar consequences, 
and as neither agency could be controlled by 
available means of prevention or counteraction, 
so they were left to their own course, and thus 
gave rise to effects of the most deplorable kind. 
If the simple truth had been seen and the dictates 
of common sense been followed, measures cal- 
culated to prevent the extension of pestilence at 
its earliest appearance would have been taken, 
and successfully carried out on many occasions ; 
but unhappily truth and common sense are as 
seldom the basis of theory, as they are the incen- 
tives: of human actions. The simple fact that 
certain distempers were communicated from one 
person to several, from a few to many, might have 
been viewed as sufficiently intelligible, and con- 
sidered as sufficient grounds for a disregard of all 
opposing .views which had no other basis than 
vacue hypothesis, certainly none stronger than 
that confided in by Tertuttian, and have led to 
attempts at ‘isolating the affected, and thereby 
protecting the healthy. But, before proceeding 
to the discussion of the topics to which this train 
of ideas would lead, and which will more ap- 
propriately be considered in the sequel, I must 
Jirst describe the pestilence now under considera- 
tion. 

5. I. Descriprion.—Hemagastric or continued 
yellow fever resembles scarlet fever in some re- 
spects, and more especially in the several degrees 
of malignity and the modifications it presents, in 
different individuals, during the same epidemic, 
Generally the higher the grade of atmospheric | 
temperature in which it occurs, the more stag- 
nant the air, the closer the situations and the 
apartments, the greater has been the preva- 
lence and the mortality of the pestilence. It 
manifests, also, a greater predilection for some 
constitutions than for others, attacking some in 
a very mild, and others in a very malignant 
form. Sir W. Pym states that this peculiarity 
was very remarkable at Gibraltar in 1804, where, 
in some instances, whole families fell victims to 
it, while others, equally numerous, under the 
same treatment, escaped with a slight attack. 
The same was remarked at Seville, Cadiz, and 
other places, and in other epidemics. ‘The states 
of constitution and temperament giving rise to this 
predilection are not so manifest as to permit any 
thing being stated with precision respecting them. 
Owing, however, to temperament, sex, age, and 
constitution, in some measure, and to other pre- 
disposing and concurring cduses hereafter to be 
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mentioned, this distemper presents certain grades 
or modifications. 

6.:i.. The mildest form of hemagastrice pes- 
tilence is most frequently observed in children ; 
and, during some epidemics, in females, although 
occasionally, females have suffered most severely. 
It generally makes its appearance with languor 
and slight chills, soon followed by heat of skin ; 
quick and full pulse; uneasiness in the loins and 
limbs; severe headache, confined chiefly to the 
orbits and forehead ; a peculiar shining or drunken 
appearance of the eyes; hot dry skin; a loaded 
but moist tongue, with little thirst; sickness at 
stomach, with costiveness, and a feeling of uneasi- 
ness, not amounting to pain, at the epigastrium, 
and a sense of rawness or soreness in the fauces 
and in the course of the cesophagus. These 
symptoms may continue from twelve to twenty- 
four or thirty-six hours, when the patient, having 
taken only some purgative and febrifuge medi- 
cines, or an emetic, falls into a refreshing sleep, 
from which he awakes in a gentle perspiration, 
free from pain and fever, and complaining only of 
debility, from which he rapidly recovers. 

7. ii, The more severe and more frequent form 
appears more suddenly, and the symptoms. are 
much more violent. The attack is ushered in by 
shivering and rigors. The pain in the orbits and 
forehead is excruciating ; severe pain is also com- 
plained of in the loiris and calves of the legs ; the 
face is flushed ; the eyes are glassy, suffused, or 
apparently inflamed ; the pulse is rapid ; the skin 
burning hot and dry ; and the tongue is loaded, but 
moist, with little thirst. A few hours afterwards, 
uneasiness of stomach, with nausea and vomiting, 
supervenes; followed by severe pain and tender- 
ness at the epigastrium, with a sense of rawness, 
heat, or inflammation in the fauces and down the 
cesophagus ; great anxiety, restlessness, and watch- 
ing, with a desire of sleep. The bowels are con- 
stipated, the evacuations scanty and deficient in 
bile: the urine dark-coloured and small in quan- 
tity. 

8. If the disease be judiciously treated, these 
symptoms often become ameliorated on the second 
or third day; the patient falling into a sleep, 
from which he awakes refreshed, with a perspiring 
or moist skin, and nearly free from all the symp- 
toms. Debility only remains, the recovery from 
which is generally rapid. In many cases, how- 
ever, either a partial amelioration only occurs, 
or the more complete subsidence of the symptoms 
is of short duration; the patient in a few hours 
beginning to be troubled with flatus in the stornach, 
and distressing hiccough. Not unfrequently the 
patient is suddenly and unexpectedly seized with 
faintness, sickness, and painful retchings, followed 
by vomiting, at first of whatever had been taken 
into the stomach, but soon afterwards of a 
brownish fluid, resembling dirty water, mixed 
with a dark-coloured flaky matter, which floats 
upon its surface; and at last, by a matter re- 
sembling coffee grounds orthin pitch. At this time, 
also, a great change takes place in the countenance, 
which assumes a putrid, dingy, and bloated ap- 
pearance, which is most remarkable in those 
of a florid or sanguine complexion. A light 
yellow or lemon tinge appears under the eyes and 
ears, and soon spreads down the neck to the 
chest, and over the whole body. ‘The vessels of 
the conjunctiva appear relaxed, and distended with 
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blood. The:vomitings continue, and the quantity 
of fluid ejected much exceeds that which has 
been drunk. They often return without being 
excited by ingesta; or even suddenly or unex- 
pectedly, and when the patient has just before 
considered himself relieved from them. In the 
latter hours of the disease, they are attended by a 
peculiar loud and hollow noise, which is heard 
at a considerable distance. During this state, the 
patient is generally sensible to surrounding objects, 
and aware of his fate. He is restless, continually 
tossing about in his bed, with an expression of 
despondency in his countenance. He looks 
anxiously and inquiringly around for relief, but 
unable to express all his misery and his wants, 
At last, worn out with restlessness and fatigue, he 
sinks without a struggle. 

9. iii. The third form of attack also com- 
mences with shivering or rigors, and is an aggra- 
vation of the symptoms of the second from the 
beginning. In this form, the face is more flushed, 
and the burning heat of skin is greater than in 
the preceding. The sickness at stomach, hiccough, 
and black-vomiting appear much earlier. The 
bowels are obstinately constipated, and resist 
strong purgatives; the motions being watery, 
of a dirty colour, and rarely feculent or bilious. 
Violent delirium often occurs early in the attack, 
and hemorrhages frequently take place at an early 
period from the nose, mouth, eyes, ears, and even 
from all the outlets of mucous canals. The tongue 
is often clean, moist, livid, or red, and raw-like, 
or covered with dissolved blood. The action 
of the kidneys is suppressed, either little or no 
urine being secreted. The countenance changes 
to a livid and yellowish hue, with yellowness of 
the skin. In the most severe of these attacks the 
patients may be carried off on the second, but 
generally on the third day, sometimes jn convul- 
sions. 

10. In plethoric persons and in the sanguine 
temperament, the attack is often most violent ; 
and in addition to the symptoms just mentioned, 
the countenance appears bloated and heavy, with 
an unnatural expression, or wild and agitated. 
The heat of the surface, which was at first great 
and pungent, falls first in the extremities, and 
afterwards over the whole body, especially after 
the occurrence of black vomiting ; and ultimately 
it sinks below the natural standard. The skin 
becomes compacted, losing its vascularity, and is 
insensible to the irritation of blisters. It is rarely 
dotted with petechia, but much oftener streaked 
with yellowish lines, particularly in the course of 
large blood-vessels, or is covered by patches of 
a bluish or leaden colour, especially in flaccid 
parts. The sense of internal distress increases as 
the febrile action subsides. Distension of the 
hypochondria, and explosions of flatus from the 
stomach, are frequent, with occasional obscure 
hiccuppings. Sometimes the vomitings are hardly 
complained of until the more febrile symptoms 
begin to abate, when they become unrestrainable : 
the matters ejected are then muddy or turbid, like 
unstrained coffee; occasionally they are of inky 
blackness, like the juice of the cuttle-fish. The 
evacuations by stool sometimes also present a 
black appearance at this stage. In the more se- 
vere states, the disease frequently terminates fa- 
tally within the fifth day. In the less severe 
cases, signs of an imperfect crisis sometimes ap- 
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pear about the seventh day ; and improve to fa- 
vourable indications; but occasionally they are 
arrested in their course, and superseded by an 
unfavourable train of symptoms, as hemorrhages 
from the throat, gums, mouth, and sometimes 
from other outlets of mucous canals. The blood 
is dissolved, dark, incoagulable or grumous, par- 
ticularly at a far advanced period of the disease. 

11. iv. The fourth form of the pestilence seems 
@ modification of the symptoms by temperament 
and habit of body, although the precise conditions 
of these cannot always be assigned, the phleg- 
matic, apparently, most frequently exhibiting it. 
In this, the symptoms are not so violent as in the 
third form, but they are equally fatal. It often 
commences insidiously, the patient complaining, 
for hours, or even longer, of nothing but languor 
or fatigue, which is followed by chilliness or rigor, 
with pains in the loins and calves of the legs. 
The headache is not very severe. The pulse is 
quick and small. ‘The heat of skin is very little 
increased ; but there are great anxiety and oppres- 
sion at the precordia, and an indifference to sur- 
rounding objects. ‘The bowels are obstinately 
confined, and the secretion of urine is arrested. 
The tongue is often unnaturally clean, and of a 
clear shining vermilion colour. Hemorrhage ap- 
pears early from the nose, gums, or mouth, and 
is sometimes attended by petechie and vibices. 
There is little or no thirst, but greatirritability of sto- 
mach, with hiccough and black vomiting, attended 
sometimes, as the distemper proceeds, especially 
towards the fatal close, by an involuntary dis- 
charge of the same appearance from the bowels. 
The peculiar change of countenance, with yellow 
skin, takes place as in the other states, and is fre- 
quently accompanied with a low muttering de- 
lirium. The temperature of the surface generally 
falls below the natural standard as the disease 
advances. Distress at stomach and intolerance 
of pressure over this region are generally present. 
The bowels are almost insensible to the action of 
purgatives, which either produce no effect, or 
only watery evacuations — sometimes cold, ropy, 
and black, as if mixed with powdered charcoal. 
As the distemper advances, the pulse sinks in fre- 
quency, becoming weak and small. In some 
instances it sinks below the natural frequentcy, 
and becomes irregular or intermittent. Death in 
this, as well as in the preceding state, may occur 
as early as the second day, especially when the 
brain is the prominent seat of morbid action ; but 
it more frequently occurs on the third or fourth 
day, or not until the fifth, sixth, or seventh. A 
favourable change is remarked chiefly on the third, 
fifth, or seventh day. 

12. v. The above are the chief states of the 
distemper commonly observed, modified, however, 
or the one passing into the other, according as 
constitution, concentration of the cause, and va- 
rying concurring circumstances aggravate the sei- 
zure. Certain anomalies may, however, occur; 
but modifications in the type are not observed. 
They are, however, noticed by some writers, and 
others, as Dr. Jackson, have described a form in 
which the symptoms are at first remittent, but be- 
come continued in the course of the malady. 
When treating of the more severe states of remit- 
tent fevers, especially as they occur within the 
tropics, and beyond the tropics in Iccalities and 
seasons favouring the development ,of the more 


intense or malignant forms of remittent fever, I 
have shown, that the passage of that type into the 
continued, is extremely frequent, especially when 
vital organs become more and more implicated, 
and when the disease increases in prevalence, so 
as to assume an epidemic character, the fever, with 
this change of type, generally also presenting in 
the worst cases the chief features of the true 
hemagastric pestilence, particularly yellow skin, 
and in rare cases even black grumous vomiting. 
(See art. Fever, Remirrent, § 233, et seq.) 
These facts are admitted by the non-infectionists, 
and are indisputable. But it is not proved, that, 
with this change of type, and with the superven- 
tion of these features, the fever, which certainly 
was non-infectious as long as it was remittent, bes 
comes infectious as soon as it becomes continued, 
unless a number of affected persons are so circum 
stanced, especially from crowding and imperfect 
ventilation, during very warm and humid states 
of the air, as to contaminate the surrounding at- 
mosphere; and thereby either to superadd the 
additional cause of a morbid effluvium exhaled 
from the sick to existing marsh miasmata, or to 
generate a morbid poison or vapour, which is of 
itself capable, independently of marshy or other 
miasmata, of infecting the healthy, and of dis- 
seminating the distemper. It is almost impossible 
on some occasions, and certainly difficult in all, 
to ascertain, beyond the reach of controversy, 
whether the one contingency or the other obtains: 
still the observing physician will generally arrive 
at just conclusions on the subject, and act in sucha 
manner as the great responsibilities reposed on him 
will justify. 

13. That a superadded property, or at least a 
change of character, should result from the cir- 
cumstances just alluded to, may be rationally in- 
ferred ; for the aggravation of symptoms and the 
development of new features, in these altered cir- 
cumstances, have frequently been observed, are 
undoubted, and are the chief sources of much of 
the differences of opinion and of the discussions 
which have appeared since the end of the last 
century on the subject of yellow fever; for, 
owing to them, and to causes sufficiently noticed 
above (§ 12.), these aggravated states of remit- 
tent fever, either passing into, or originally as- 
suming more or less of a continued form, have 
been confounded with the true or infectious yellow 
fever— with the pestilence now under consider- 
ation. The circumstances, moreover, of the latter 
being developed only during those high ranges of 
temperature, and in those situations which render 
remittents thus malignant and prevalent, has in- 
creased the difficulty of distinguishing the one 
from the other, and has led several writers, who 
have observed the simultaneous prevalence of both 
maladies in the same locality—a circumstance 
by no means infrequent in the West Indies, and 
in some other countries—to describe both as va- 
rieties merely of one distemper, and to ascribe the ~ 
properties possessed only by the one to the other 
also. As much ambiguity has arisen from this 
source, I will notice, more particularly than can 
be done when treating of the diagnosis of this 
pestilence, certain symptoms which require at- 
tention, as well as others which are only occasionally 
remarked, Such diversities or modifications of 
character evidently result from diversity of the 
predisposing and concurring causes, from the con- 
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centration of the infectious agent, or the dose of 
the animal poison conveyed in the atmosphere, 
and from the idiosyncrasy or constitution of the 
infected. 

14. Suddenness of attack is one of the pro- 
minent characters of the malady; there seldom 
appearing any premonitory ailment, at least of 
such severity as to attract particular notice. In 
some cases, however, a feeling of fatigue or las- 
situde, with headach and costiveness, are com- 
plained of for a short time previously. The pains 
felt in the head, loins, limbs, and often also in the 
large joints, generally precede or accompany the 
chills, shiverings or rigors attending the seizure ; 
and these are often very severe, but they appear 
to change their character, without being less dis- 
tressing, as reaction takes place. The seizure usu- 
ally occurs in the night or morning, but there are 
humerous exceptions to this period. The pulse 
during the cold or incipient stage varies. It is 
small, frequent, and irregular, during the incipient 
state of chillness or rigor, during which the tem- 
perature of the skin over the trunk is generally 
increased, although it is much lower in the ex- 
tremities, The pulse becomes more frequent, 
sometimes very quick, as reaction is developed, 
but it is also broad, open, soft, or very compres- 
sible. As collapse supervenes, it is soft, weak, or 
irregular, ultimately becoming small, feeble, or 
suppressed. The pulse, however, in this stage of 
exhaustion varies much in different cases, owing 
to the loss of a considerable portion of the serum 
and hematosine of the blood by vomiting, and ac- 
cording to the amount of such loss, as well as to 
the impaired irritability of, the heart. The tongue 
varies in its character as the disease advances, 
and often also at the commencement, as well at 
the close of the distemper, it presents different ap- 
pearances in different cases. It is frequently at 
first furred or loaded in the middle or root, but 
moist and red or inflamed at the point and edges. 
It isin some moist, red, purplish, and clean ; in 
others it presents a dry streak in the middle, and 
in many, and 'those the most unfavourable, it is of 
a vermilion-red or purplish-red colour, covered 
in a few instances with an exudation of fluid blood, 
either at an early, or at an advanced stage, accord- 
ing to the violence and danger of the attack. It 
often has a raw appearance, and is more or less 
swollen or flabby. 

15. The countenance varies in appearance and 
expression with the progress of the distemper, and 
the age, habit of body, and temperament of the 
patient. At the commencement of the seizure, 
the face is usually pale, and the features some- 
what sunk ; but, as soon as the chills and rigors 
tease it becomes full, flushed, and turgid ; the 
lips tumid and red; and the eyes protruded, 
prominent, bright, and inflamed, with exquisite 
pain at the bottom of the orbits, and in the fore- 
head. As the disease advances, the countenance 
assumes a peculiar pale lemon colour, which, in 
the most unfavourable cases passes into a livid, 
muddy, or putrid appearance, which has been aptly 
likened by Sir W. Pym to that presented by the 
face in the childish diversion of snap-dragon. In 
thin, emaciated, and aged persons, the features 
become sunk, especially as the disease advances ; 
but in others, unless when the quantity of dark 
fluid thrown off the stomach is very great, the 
face continues tumid to the last, particularly when 
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the fatal progress of the malady is rapid. A sense 
of constriction is often felt in the chest, and anxiety 
at the pracordia ; and towards the close there is 
a continued movement of the hand over the pre- 
cordia and chest, The breathing is often laboured, 
occasionally deep or suspirious, with a peculiar 
groaning or moaning ; and the voice is frequently 
altered. A burning heat is usually felt at the 
epigastrium, and not infrequently in the course of 
the cesophagus. Every thing is rejected from the 
stomach, and the patient tosses his head and limbs 
about. Stools are always procured with great 
difficulty early in the distemper, and whilst re- 
action continues; but, after the deceitful calm, 
aboyt to be noticed (§ 17.), they often become 
more free, and sometimes involuntary. They are 
always scanty at first, offensive, watery, and de- 
ficient in bile; but they frequently are black and 
watery, sometimes with small lighter-coloured 
flocculi in the last stage, and when black vomit 
has taken place. The urine is at first scanty and 
high-coloured ; and in the worst cases it is en- 
tirely suppressed, none being secreted, owing 
either to a paralysed state of the kidneys, or to the 
quantity of serum lost by the blood, as in the 
pestilential cholera, by the frequent and copious 
discharges from the stornach. The patient gene- 
rally feels severe pain in glans penis and urethra 
when the urine is suppressed, or passed only in a 
few drops. The blood is always more or less 
changed — most remarkably after the calm oc- 
curring on the third day. Even at the commence- 
ment and during reaction, it does not coagulate, 
or does so imperfectly and loosely, and is deficient 
in fibrine. It afterwards becomes still more loose 
and defective as to crasis, and ultimately very 
dark, partially dissolved, and grumous; and ap- 
parently insufficient in quantity, in many cases, 
to distend the veins. The perspiration and the 
evacuations are very offensive, and have a pecu- 
liar sickly odour, which thoroughly imbues 
woollen and cotton clothes, and the patient’s 
bedding. 

16. The mental manifestations are variously 
affected in different persons. In some, violent 
delirium occurs; in others, .low delirium, occa- 
sional wanderings of the mind, or waking dreams, 
are remarked; in many, the mind is not mate- 
rially affected throughout, unless inasmuch as the 
patient may be despondent, taciturn, depressed, 
or apathetic. An early conviction of a fatal issue, 
indifference to the result, and a calm apathetic 
resignation to his fate, are frequently observed 
without any further mental disturbance, the pa- 
tient’s intellects continuing unimpaired to the last. 
In some, the violent delirium present during an 
early period disappears, and the mind afterwards 
remains calm until death. 

17. Slight exacerbations are sometimes remarked 
in the evening, and ameliorations in the morning ; 
but these are rarely so considerable as to amount 
to remissions, the disease generally pursuing a 
continued course until the third or early in the 
fourth day, when a deceitful calm appears. The 
pulse then often falls to nearly its natural fre- 
quency, sometimes even below it; the eyes lose 
their brilliancy. The heat of skin also sinks, es- 
pecially in the extremities, when it often falls 
below the natural standard. This calm usually 
continues all the fourth day, and the patient, feel- 
ing some returning craving for food, thinks himself 
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convalescent ; but lemon-yellowish of the skin, 
sometimes delirium, mental depression or apathy, 
faintness upon being raised up, or upon being 
placed on the night-stool, vomitings, and hiccough 
often appear about the following evening or night; 
sinking of the pulse and temperature, especially 
in the extremities, black vomiting, suppression 
of urine and other fatal symptoms supervening 
more or less rapidly. 1n many cases the heat of 
surface sinks remarkably, and the extremities as- 
sume a livid appearance, the pulse being hardly 
felt in the limbs. 

18. Inthe above description of this malady I 
have followed my own observation and recollec- 
tion, aided by notes taken during my attendance 
upon cases which came before me within the 
tropics. Some of these cases occurred in a vessel 
in which I was'a passenger ; and in circumstances 
which strongly favoured a belief in an infectious 
source, as will hereafter be alluded to. The 
numerous descriptions of the disease which I have 
perused, vary somewhat, especially in certain sub- 
ordinate particulars, most probably owing to the 
varying features of the distemper in several epi- 
demics, and in different climates, localities, and 
constitutions. The chief difference, however, con- 
sists in the severity of attack, and the intensity of 
affection evinced by the blood and digestive or- 
gans. The most dangerous cases are not those 
in which the symptoms are most violent, in respect 
of vascular or nervous excitement; but those in 
which the vital powers are most depressed, the 
blood most changed, and the black vomit most 
early, copious, and frequent. (See §§ 9—11.) The 
differences between these and the slightest grade 
(§ 6.) are very great; the degree of fatality of 
the disease in America, West Indies, Spain, or 
Africa, depending upon circumstances about to 
be mentioned. 

19. vi. Several of the writers on this distemper 
have divided it into certain stages or periods. 
These stages are often well marked ; but, in many 
cases, they are hardly manifest. In the most vio- 
lent seizures, the patient is suddenly struck, and 
the distemper proceeds rapidly without reaction, 
or nervous or vascular excitement, to vital and 
structural dissolution, with every indication of ex- 
treme vital depression, of vascular contamination, 
and of impaired or nearly lost irritability and co- 
hesion of the tissues. When either the powers of 
the constitution are sufficient to resist the over- 
whelming influence of the pestilential poison, or 
the dose of this poison is weak relatively to the 
state of vital resistance, then vascular reaction 
takes place, with or without nervous excitement, 
and a division of the progress of the malady into 
stages or periods, according to the successive 
changes in the states of morbid action, may be 
made with justice. But writers are not agreed as 
to the precise division which ‘should be adopted. 
Some recognise merely two stages, viz. that of 
excitement, and that of collapse or exhaustion. 
Others contend, and with much justice, that the 
stage of invasion, or that period which is charac- 
terised by chills, rigors, or an alternation of chills 
and heats, and which in a few cases is preceded 
by a sense of mal-aise, fatigue, and headache, for 
a shorter or longer period, should be viewed as a 
distinct period. I am of this opinion, and am 
confirmed in it from having had an opportunity of 
almost constantly observing, in several cases, the 
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phenomena during this. stage, and its frequent 
passage into the next, or that of excitement or re- 
action.. Other authors have considered the de- 
lusive calm ushering in the period of vital ex- 
haustion as a distinct stage ; butit rather indicates 
the passage of reaction into collapse, the subse~ 
quent severity of the symptoms being merely the 
efforts made by the vital resistance of the consti- 
tution in endeavouring to overcome the morbid 
changes which oppress and ultimately overwhelm » 
it. 

20. It has just been remarked, that, when ‘the 
infectious agent is very powerful relatively to the 
constitutional powers of the patient, the attack may 
then be so violent, and its subsequent course so 
malignant, as to deprive the vital energy of all 
power of reaction. In this case the invasion is 
sudden and severe, and is attended by general 
tremor, dread, terror, or despoudency ; the vital 
depression of this period passing into vital and even 
structural dissolution, with greater or less rapidity, 
and either with no attempts at reaction, or with 
weak and abortive efforts merely ; the symptoms 
of the first period insensibly passing into those of 
the third. In those cases, which are much the 
most numerous—in which reaction or excitement 
occurs, and which are generally met with in the 
young, robust, plethoric, and in persons whose 
health has been previously good, the following 
division of the periods of the distemper, with their 
chief characters, may be made. 

21. First Per1op—or that of invasion: Cha- 
ract.— Chills, rigors, or shivering, or alternation 
of chills and heats; headache, with pains in the 
loins and limbs; fear and timidity; universal 
trembling ; tremor of the tongue when held out, 
and inexpressible terror in the most severe or fatal 
attacks, 

22. Seconp Pertop—or that of vascular re- 
action and excitement.— Charact.—Very frequent, 
full, broad, or bounding, but soft or very compres- 
sible pulse ; a loaded and pasty tongue, with red- 
ness at the edges and point ; caustic heat of surface; 
rending or throbbing headache, with red, suffused, 
protruding, and brilliant eyes; pain at the epi- 
gastriur and anxiety at the precordia; racking 
pains in the loins and limbs ; tossings and watch- 
fulness ; general redness, turgidity, and suffusion 
of the face; sometimes delirium; vomitings and 
thirst, obstinate costiveness, and scanty pale stools. 

23. Tarrp Prriop—or that of vital ex- 
haustion.— Charact.— Often an amelioration of 
the above symptoms during the third or fourth 
day, followed by an increased frequency of vomit- 
ing ; a lemon hue of the skin, with dirty, lurid, 
or livid patches as this stage advances, the matters 
ejected becoming in some instances black ; dis- 
tressing singultus ; low or muttering delirium, or 
resignation or apathy to the result, or a desire of 
dissolution ; quick, small, feeble pulse, which is 
sometimes at last irregular, intermitting, or slow ; ~ 
raw, red, livid, moist, or dry, and clean tongue ; 
faintness, especially on moving; loss of tempe- 
rature in the surface and extremities; irregular, 
laborious, deep, and moaning respiration, the ex- 
pired air being raw and colder than natural ; 
scanty or suppressed secretion of urine; small, 
black, watery, and involuntary stools ; exudations 
of blood from the mouth, nostrils, anus, vagina, 


&e.; a peculiar offensive odour from the body . ~ 


and evacuations; the appearance of large livid or 
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discoloured patches, terminating in dissolution, 
with marked putridity, the body exhaling a tainted 
odour. 

24. vil. The duration of these stages is various. 
The first is seldom longer than a few hours ; but 
it may be hardly of an hour’s duration, or so 
slight as not to attract particular attention. The 
second stage varies from two to three days—it is 
seldom longer, and it may be even shorter than 
the time named. It may be, as above noticed (§ 
20.), altogether wanting, or imperfectly mani- 
fested. The duration of the third is still more 
indeterminate. It may be only a few hours, or it 
may be two or three days or even somewhat 
longer, it altogether depending upon the violence 
of the attack and the powers of the constitution. 
In slight or favourable cases, this stage may not 
be remarked, or merely a few of the milder symp- 
toms may only be noticed. Inthe most severe 
or fatal cases, this stage follows closely upon the 
first, and is attended by most of the malignant 
symptoms just enumerated, as early as the second 
or third day; and in some epidemics by others, 
but occasionally only. The whole duration of 
the malady varies from three to eight or nine days, 
but in rare instances it has been protracted to ten 
or twelve days. 

25. viii. The sequele ascribed to the distemper 
by some writers deserve notice, only to observe that 
I do not believe in their existence. The debility 
consequent upon the attack cannot be justly 
viewed as belonging to this category, more es- 
pecially as convalescence is generally rapid and 
complete. The visceral congestions, obstructions, 
and enlargements mentioned as sequelz of yellow 
fever by several authors rarely or never occur 
after the true hemagastric distemper, although 
they are frequent after severe forms of remittent 
fever (see Fever, §§ 237, et seq.), attended by yel- 
lowness of skin, They have been mentioned in 
connection with hemagastric pestilence owing to 
the circumstance of it, and the worst cases of the 
seasoning fever of hot climates, and of remittent 
fever, having been confounded with each other by 
‘these writers. This circumstance also explains 
much of the imputed frequency of relapse in this 
pestilence ; for the debility attending convales- 
cence or recovery from it, renders the patient 
predisposed to be affected by the miasmata causing 
remittent fever; and hence, when hemagastric 
fever prevails, as it usually does, in situations 
where remittent fever is endemic, and in seasons 
when it is most prevalent and malignant, re- 
covery from the former malady is extremely 
likely to be followed by an attack of the latter ; 
and, more than this, the one disease is very liable 
to be mistaken for the other, 

26. II. Arprarances arrER Deratu. These 
vary remarkably with the form and character of the 
malady.— A. In the most malignant and rapidly 
fatal cases, a lemon tint of the surface, with livid 
or dark blotches, is generally observed. The ears, 
fingers, penis, scrotum, and in some the hands 
and arms soon become of a dark or brownish hue. 
The muscles are softer and flabbier than natural, 
of a dirty or dusky hue, and are easily broken 
down by pressure. The substance of the heart 
is similarly changed. Softening or greater fria- 
bility of the tissues soon after death is generally 
remarked, and is extended to all the organs and 
viscera, The body seldom appears to suffer any 
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diminution of its bulk, as in other fevers ; and when 
the fatal issue has been rapid, and the quantity 
of black matter vomited not very great, the several 
viscera are more or less congested, and the body 
seems even more tumid than natural, as well as 
discoloured; presenting a marked putrid or ma- 
lignant aspect, and indicating a remarkably rapid 
loss of the vital cohesion of the several textures, 
In such cases as present any diminution of the 
bulk of the body, the muscles are paler, softer, 
and more flabby than usual ; the viscera paler 
and softer, and even somewhat shrunk ; and the 
bloodvessels ¢ontain very little blood. In these 
cases, a very large portion of the blood has been 
exuded from the digestive mucous surface, and 
been thrown off during life, in the form of black 
vomit, or of passive haemorrhages from the alimen- 
tary and other canals. 

27. The liver is changed chiefly as regards its 
cohesion and degree of congestion. It is almost 
always softer and more friable than natural; in 
some cases congested, in others pale, according 
to the quantity of blood evacuated during life, in 
the form of black vomit. Light olive-coloured 
patches are sometimes observed in it. The gall- 
bladder most frequently is shrunk, and contains little 
or no bile. The spleen and even the pancreus are 
somewhat softened; and the former frequently 
congested. The esophagus and stomach present 
discoloured streaks or patches, of a dirty purple, 
dark, or livid colour, in their mucous surface, and 
the latter viscus often contains more or less of a 
similar fluid to that constituting the black vomit. 
In cases where the quantity of this fluid thrown 
off has been great, the stomach, intestines, and 
other viscera are paler, but also much softer than 
natural. The small and large intestines are often 
contracted in parts, and occasionally introsus- 
cepted. In other respects they offer the same 
appearances as noticed in the stomach, but in a 
less degree. They often contain small quantities 
of fluid similar to that voided shortly before death; 
but this presents neither a bilious nor a fecal 
character. The epithelium of the digestive mucous 
surface seems to be more or less detached in the 
several portions of the canal; and the mucous 
membrane is softened and readily separated from 
the adjoining tissue. The follicular glands are 
not prominently affected, further than being some- 
what enlarged in some instances. In those cases 
which present congestion of the chief organs, as 
of the brain, lungs, auricles of the heart, liver 
and kidneys, slight serous effusion, sometimes 
sero-sanguineous, is occasionally also found in the 
chief cavities, particularly the pericardium and 
arachnoid, and but rarely in the peritoneal and 
pleural cavities. The urinary bladder is always 
empty and contracted. 

28. B. The more protracted cases of this pesti- 
lence present changes depending much upon the 
symptoms during life, and most upon the continu- 
ance or amount of black vomit, and of black fluid 
discharged by stool, In many instances the ap- 
pearances found agree in all respects with those 
above described. In others, the liver and spleen 
are remarkably congested and softened. In some, 
the liver is changed more or less in colour as well 
as softened. It is often of a pale olive hue, or it 
presents a mixture of yellow and green, and of 
dark green in streaks. ARrEJULA mentions a 
change of colour in the liver to a reddish brown. 
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But the other 'changes detected furnish no evi- 
dence of inflammatory action in this organ. Dr. 
Giucxrest notices a remarkably pale colour of 
the liver in females and children, and a marked 
absence of bile from the biliary ducts. The gall- 
bladder, however, frequently contains bile of a 
thick consistence and dark tar-like appearance. 
The stomach often contains the matter of the black 
vomit, Its mucous surface, as well as that of 
the duodenum and esophagus, is frequently dis- 
coloured in patches, in a few instances paler than 
usual, and in all much softened. The epithelium 
of these parts is generally detached; and Dr. 
Jackson remarks, that he has found the villous 
coat often abraded, loose, and partially separated. 
A black jelly-like substance is sometimes found 
in the intestines. Dr. Grut«kresr states, that this 
substance is sometimes found in the jejunum, but 
oftener in the ileum, and that it is occasionally 
found in both the stomach and the ileum, the in- 
tervening jejunum not presenting a trace of it. 
He adds, that he has found this substanee in these 
situations even in cases where no black vomit had 
existed before death. The glands of Pever are 
generally unaffected. The villous surface of the 
colon and cecum is generally softened, discoloured 
in parts, and covered by an adhesive black sub- 
stance. Frequently on removing this substance 
the membrane underneath is seen paler thau na- 
tural. In a few cases, the fluid contained in’ the 
bowels is of a reddish tint, and more nearly ap- 
proaches the appearance of blood. The intestinal 
canal is often irregularly contracted in parts, more 
rarely with portions introsuscepted, and in some 
instances, in addition to the matters now men- 
tioned, an albuminous dirty pale substance is found 
in the colon. 

29. The states of the heart and lungs depend 
chiefly upon the quantity of blood exuded during 
the last stage in the form of dark vomit. When 
very much has been evacuated, but little change 
of these organs is observed beyond collapse and 
softening. In other cases more or less congestion 
is frequent, the blood being fluid, grumous, but 
not always very dark. False polypi are some- 
times found in the cavities of the heart. Within 
the cranium, congestion is the most common 
change, but this is not constant. Occasionally 
slight opacity of the arachnoid, with slight serous 
effusion, and in rare instances, sero-sanguineous 
exudation, are remarked. 

30. These are the chief alterations found in 
cases of true hemagastric pestilence, when the 
examination has been made a few hours after 
death; but further changes take place, and are 
often confounded with the foregoing when the 
inspection has been delayed even some hours later. 
The disease is rarely observed, excepting in such 
high ranges of temperature as preclude delay in 
post-mortem examinations, if the changes which 
appertain to the disease are the objects of inves- 
tigation. Doubtless, however, the circumstance 
of rapid dissolution of the structures after death, 
and the ascertainment of the parts which are the 
first to experience such rapid change, are matters 
of great moment in estimating correctly the nature 
of the malady; and so highly do I consider their 
importance, that I am desirous to direct more 
attent‘on to them than they have hitherto re- 
ceived, 

31, 111, Diacnosis,—From the description now 
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given, it will be perceived that sporadic, occa- 
sional, or scattered cases of this distemper, and — 
the earliest of those occurring when it assumes | 

the form of a devastating pestilence, will often be 
recognised with great difficulty, and be liable to be 
mistaken for the more malignant cases of remittent 


fever (see Art, Fever, §§ 233. et seg.); or even 


for the inflummatory seasoning fever (§¢ 359. et 
seq.) to which Europeans are subject when they 
migrate to intertropical or warm climates. The 
difficulty is chiefly owing to the mildness of the 
symptoms in some instances, and to the circum- 
stance of yellowness of the skin, and vomiting of a 
dark brown or black fluid being observed in many 
of those cases as well as in the true hemagastric 
disease. The mild character of the symptoms in 
some persons, the disease appearing merely as an 
ephemeral fever, or in a form but little more 
severe, is analogous to what is observed in respect 
of other infectious maladies, which frequently as- 
sume a most malignant character, as small-pox, 
scarlet fever, &c.; nevertheless, the infectious 
efHuvium proceeding from mild cases propagate 
the malady equally with that from the most viru- 
lent, and often give rise to the latter, whilst the 
latter frequently occasion cases of the former cha- 
racter; the violence of attack depending chiefly 
upon the predisposition of the individual affected. 

32. There are certain phenomena which serve 
more especially to distinguish this pestilence from 
the malignant cases of fever with which it has 
frequently been confounded, and from which it is 
distinguished with great difficulty, especially in 
warm climates and localities, and in hot seasons, 
The former is more silent, insidious, yet rapid in 
its course ; the latter more open and phlogistic, 
As soon as the body appears to be infected by the 
hemagastric distemper, there are furnished indica- 
tions of a greater or less shock sustained by its 
vitality, and of a marked contamination of the cire 
culating fluids, and even of the soft solids; and 
these indications appear earlier and more de- 
cidedly in this distemper, than in the fevers for 
which it is liable to be mistaken. Jactitation, 
mental depression, apathy or delirium, appear 
much earlier, and in a more marked degree at the 
outset. ‘The lemon-colour of the skin is also ear- 
lier ; and such also is the case with the nausea and 
vomiting, which is more distressing than in those, 
and the quantity of fluid thrown off, at first and 
sometimes throughout colourless or nearly so, is 
much more considerable, without reference to 
what has been taken into the stomach. It is evi- 
dent, that the fluid ejected is chiefly an exudation 
or secretion from the stomach, that its great amount 
must more or less diminish the serous portion of 
the blood ; and that, in those cases which are at- 
tended by black vomit and discharges of blood 
from mucous canals, the dimunition of, and other 
changes in, the blood, must be still more con- 
siderable. In these more especially the yomit- 
ings often occur without retchings or effort. 

33. The character of the pulse is of importance ; 
and in respect of it, the rapid rise in frequency 
soon after the attack; the soft and asthenic con- 
dition ; the weakness, inequality, irregularity, and 
subsequently the slowness, the intermissions and 
smallness of it, are more or less remarkable. The 
red, suffused, state of the conjunctiva, with bril- 
liancy of the eyes in the young and robust, but 
without this brilliancy in the aged, and at an ad- 
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_ vanced stage ; the lurid redness or suffusion of the 
features, in the former class of subjects, and the 
depressed and anxious expression in all; the se- 
"vere pain, deep in the orbits, and the drunken-like 
appearance of the eyes; the red, raw, clean and 
smooth, or bloody state of the tongue; the pain 
and soreness of the throat, pharynx, and along 
the cesophagus; the acrid burning sensation at 
_the stomach, constriction in the chest, and anxiety 
and burning pain at the precordia; the thick, 
compacted feeling furnished by the skin, the di- 
minution of its sensibility at an advanced stage, 
and the dingy tint of it, with leaden or livid 
patches, at last; the singultus; the scanty secre- 
ton, or complete suppression of urine; the cos- 
tiveness, absence of bile from and state of the 
stools; and the flaccid, leucophlegmatic, swollen, 
and pallid appearance of the soft solids, without 
very evident emaciation in most instances, but with 
an appearance of morbid plumpness, or turgidity 
in the more malignant and rapidly fatal cases, 
serve further to distinguish the malady. 
__ 34, Vibices and livid patches are characteristic 
“both of the pestilence itself, and of the advanced 
and fatal period of it; and depend upon the al- 
-teration that has taken place in the constitution 
“of the blood, as well as in the vitality of the ca- 
pillary vessels, both venous and arterial. The 
delirium is generally different from that observed 
in the worst forms of remittent fever. It is cha- 
facterised by a peculiar imbecility, fatuity, and 
apathy, and by faultering of the voice, or stam- 
mering. Furious or violent delirium rarely occurs 
nless in the early stage of febrile excitement. 
Phe pupils of the eyes are usually dilated, espe- 
cially during an advanced period of the malady, 
and frequently even at an early stage, when the 
‘onjunctiva and countenance are suffused and in- 
jected —a state of the pupils which is not ob- 
‘Served in yellow remittent fever. The pains in 
‘the legs are also different from that complained of 
in other fevers; and are generally felt where the 
astrocnemii and soleus muscles unite to form the 
‘tendo Achilles. 
_ 35. The yellowness of the skin,in the hema- 
astric pestilence, is either a pale yellow or a 
lingy tint, often presenting patches of a dirty 
ellow or livid hue: in the yellow remittent fever 
the colour is more complete and deep than in the 
former, and more manifestly the result of biliary 
isturbance ; whilst the discoloration of the pes- 
lilential malady arises from vital exhaustion, mani- 
fested chiefly in the capillaries and in the blood 
uself. M.Guyon very justly remarks that, in the 
atter, the colouring of the skin is owing to the 


aries, or which escapes from them, and is nothing 
€lse than the tinge of a contusion; whilst, in the 
emittent fever, the colouris owing to the presence 
Of bile, and is that of true icterus. This alteration 
MH the blood and of the vital condition of the ca- 
illaries is evidently the source of the black vomit, 
ind of the dark colour of the evacuations, in the 
ast stage. The singular spasmodic force with 
which the fluid is often ejected from the stomach ; 
‘He presence of hiccup when the dark matter is 
less copiously thrown off; the peculiar dark stain 
Which this matter imparts to linen, and which 
18 not easily removed ; the raw and unpleasant 
odour, which, as Dr. W. Barry remarks, ‘is so 
peculiar, that, on entering the chamber, the state 
eon, LIT. 
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sence of blood which stagnates in the capil-’ 
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of affairs becomes immediately manifest,” serve 
further to distinguish the malady. The early ap- 
pearance of a dingy yellowness on the neck and 
chest, and the state of the patient’s mind, even 
when there is no delirium, are also worth rea 
marking. The sufferer is generally either uncon- 
scious, or quite indifferent to his hopeless condition, 
and expresses himself as being much better, until 
vitality, receding from the extremities and external 
surface, ceases altogether in the central organs, 
During the last flickerings of the expiring flame, 
theresare often observed incoherent expressions, 
violent straining of the eye-balls, and convulsive 
motions, rapidly passing into dissolution. 

36. About the end of the second day, or during 
the third day, the patient begins to complain of a 
violent pain in the testes, with contractions of the 
spermatic chord towards the abdominal ring. On 
examination, the testes feel much diminished in 
size, are drawn towards the abdomen, and the 
scrotum is flaccid and empty. The surface of the 
scrotum soon after becomes very painful, and an 
excoriation takes place on the surface, chiefly of 
the most depending part, from which much offen- 
sive puriform matter issues. At the same time a 
similar discharge often takes place from the ure- 
thra, which ceases as the symptoms become fa- 
vourable, but which becomes bloody, ichorous, and 
insufferably foetid, when dissolution ensues. The 
most-violent attacks are generally attended, in the 
last stage, by-an offensive and ichorous discharge 
from both the scrotum and the penis, these parts 
frequently becoming more or less sphacelated and 
gangrenous shortly before death. 

37. A. Besides the diagnosis depending upon the 
presence of certain symptoms, characterising the 
hemagastric pestilence, which are not observed in 
the worst forms of remittent fever, the origin and 
course of the former, compared with those of the 
latter, malady should not be overlooked. Malig- 
nant or bilious remittent fevers, even in their most 
intense grades, proceed entirely from malaria, or 
emanations from endemic sources of disease of a 
more or less concentrated kind (see Enprmic 
Inrivences), and present more or less marked 
remissions. In many of the situations furnishing 
these emanations, dead animal matter, as well as 
dead vegetable matter, aided by a deep, rich ab- 
sorbent soil and great humidity, performs an im-- 
portant part, Sull the resulting malady does not 
produce a specific effluvium, capable of itself 
to propagate a similar disease, at least in ordinary 
circumstances ; and if ever such a phenomenon 
occurs, it can take place only under peculiar cir- 
cumstances, which furnish a new and superadded 
cause, as shown above (§ 12, 13.), this cuuse giving 
rise to a very different malady from that which 
arose from endemic causes, however concentrated 
or intense. 

38. On the other hand, the hemagastrie pes- 
tilence appears independently of endemic or ter- 
restrial sources or malaria, and proceeds from an 
infectious or contagious poison, which, however 
formed originally (see hereafter, § 139, et seq.), 
infects the healthy by contaminating the air imme- 
diately surrounding those already affected; or 
which, being absorbed and retained by other bodies 
(as shown in the article Inrrcrion, §16,17.), is af- 
terwards given out from them on exposure to the 
air, thereby contaminating and infecting the air 
and adjoining objects. 
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39, The course also of hamagastric pestilence is 
generally different from that of yellow remittent 
fevers. ‘The former malady is not only much more 
sudden in its seizure, but also more insidious, silent, 
continued, and rapid in its course, than the latter. 
The one, even in its most intense grades, as I have 
observed them in Africa, where they are most malig- 
nant, very rarely ending fatally before the 8th, 
9th, or 10th day ; the other generally terminating 
life before the first of those days, and frequently 
as early as the second day. Mr. Fraser, whose 
experience of this pestilence in Gibraltar was fre- 
quent and extensive, observes that a variety of 
very striking symptoms, rarely seen in the fevers 
of the country—such as tremors and nervous 
agitations ; singultus ; extraordinary mental aber- 
rations; an unexampled range of hemorrhages ; 
affection of the urinary evacuation, vomiting be- 
coming seemingly vicarious of urinary discharge ; 
a peculiar odour perceptible on approaching the 
sick, this odour being presumed to occasion the 
infection of the healthy ; quick and perfect reco- 
veries from violent attacks, with little or no risk of 
relapse, or of consequent visceral diseases, —suffi- 
ciently distinguish this malady from all others. 
He further adds, that the seizure of this malady is 
characterised by peculiar dejection of counte- 
nance, pain in the orbits, often attended by a 
peculiar delirium, similar to the effects of nar- 
cotics, or of poison on the nervous system, causing 
algor, tremor, anxiety, sighing, singultus, and sud- 
den death. ‘The course of it, he says, resembles 
that of the exanthemata, viz. a synochal stage of 
sixty hours, suddenly terminating in apyrexia, or 
running into malignant or putrid symptoms, unat- 
tended by remissions, but with vespertinal ex- 
acerbations, and with a fallacious calm, similar to 
that which marks mortification, and closing gene- 
rally, in fatal cases, before the seventh day ; re- 
covery protecting from a second attack. Whilst, 
on the contrary, endemic or yellow remittent fever 
is a disease of high arterial action (in the Medi- 
terranean), with that turgescence of countenance 
which usually attends pneumonia, with a general 
sense of fulness in the encephalon, and throbbing 
of the temple, but with little delirium; is much 
more prolonged in its course, and accompanied 
with heat of surface, and often with bilious yel- 
lowness ; sometimes terminates in intermittent 
fever, or in visceral disease; is very prone to re- 
lapse, and second attacks are common. (See art. 
Frven, § 225, et seq.) : 

40, It is not only upon the characteristic 
symptoms, continued type, and course of this pesti- 
lence, compared with those of remittent fevers, 
that the diagnosis is to be based, but also upon 
the cause, origin, and propagation of it,—upon 
its infectious nature — infectious in the sense 
which I have attached to the term (see art. In- 
FECTION, § 13,16,), or contagious, without direct or 
immediate contact between affected and healthy 
persons; a property admitted not to exist in re- 
spect of remittent fevers, even of the worst forms, 
This subject, however, as it involves the most im- 
portant considerations, and as having called forth 
the most virulent and ungenerous discussions, will 
receive a fuller consideration in its more appro- 
priate place. 

1, B. Hemagastric pestilence differs from the 
plugue, in being attended by more violent febrile 
excitement; in the absence of carbuncles and 
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buboes, the lymphatic glands being enlarged 
only in the most intense and fatal cases, and. 
in few instances only ; and in the occurrence 
of the black vomit, which is very rarely observed 
in the latter pestilence. ‘Undue importance has 
been attached to the circumstance of the former 
appearing during a high degree of temperature, 
which would puta stop to plague; for, although 
hemagastric pestilence generally requires a high 
range of heat, still it will often continue to pre- 
vail, after it has become epidemic, during very 
temperate states of the atmosphere. Doubtless, 
however, the plague will continue to prevail dur- 
ing low ranges of temperature—ranges which 
will altogether arrest the progress of the hama- 
gastric pestilence. 

42. C. The milder cases of this malady are distin- 
guished with great difficulty from common continued 
fever ; for some of these not infrequently assume the 
form of ephemeral fever, or of simple inflammatory 
fever ; others, that of bilious or gastric fever ; others, 
that of the seasoning or ardent fever of Europeans 
recently arrived in warm climates ; some resemble 
adynamie fever, and others true typhus. The 
predominant affection of a particular organ ; the 
more sthenically inflammatory character of all the 
symptoms, especially of the pulse; the more dif- — 
fused pain in the head and forehead ; the states of 
the eyes, of the evacuations, and of the skin, ate 
tending inflammatory fever, will readily distinguish 
it from this pestilence. When this fever occurs 
in Europeans lately arrived in a warm climate, or 
assumes a more intense form, or that of seasoning 
fever, the diagnosis may be much more difficult 5 
especially when, as is not infrequently the case, 
much biliary derangement and gastric irntability 
are present. In these cases the conjunctiva and 
skin may become yellow ; and blood may be ex- 
uded in some instances from the digestive mucous” 
surface, and impart a black grumous character to 
matters ejected from the stomach, or evacuated 
from the bowels. Here the diagnosis is difficult, 
particularly when such cases occur only occasion- 
ally. Still, the close observation of even a few 
eases will enable the physician to recognise the 
character of the disease, which is always preceded 
by distinct premonitory symptoms, is inflamma- 
tory at the commencement, and is attended by a 
free discharge of bile— phenomena which are not 
met with in this pestilence. Seasoning fever is, 
moreover, of longer duration than this malady; 
and in many localities, or during or subsequent to 
the rainy season, generally presents more or less, — 
or lapses into, a remittent type, and is often fol- 
lowed by visceral disease —occurrences which are 
not met with in the hemagastric malady. 

43. D. Hemagastric fever can hardly be con- 
founded with typhus or typhoid fevers, for the 
prominent symptoms, the course and duration of 
each, are altogether different. Dr. Bancrorr, 
whose writings on this pestilence, and on the causes 
of pestilential diseases, have misled the inexperl- 
enced, and long mystified many, has stated the 
circumstances in which the former differs from the 
latter; but his statement (see p. 51. of his work) 
betrays a remarkable ignorance both of true yel- 
low fever and of typhus. Indeed I doubt much 
his having seen a case of true hamagastric fever 
when he published his Gulstonian Lectures, de- 
livered at the College of Physicians in 1805, and 
which constitutes the substance of his work on — 
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PESTILENCE, HASMAGASTRIC — Procnosis. 


yellow fever; or, if he had seen any case of this 
pestilence, he must have confounded them with 
the more malignant cases of remittent fever, as his 
remarks on the diagnosis, and much of his de- 
scription of the former, are much more applicable 
to the latter than to it: indeed, throughout his 
work he evidently confounds the hemagastric ma- 
lady with malignant remittent fever, and considers 
them identical diseases ; for he no where attempts 
to distinguish between them ; and he merely points 
out, ina manner the most imperfect, certain points 
of difference between yellow fever, plague, and 
typhus ; but in a way altogether worthy of the 
Coryphzus of the non-infectionists. 

44, The symptoms which have been above 
enumerated (§ 7, et seg.) solely appertains to this 
pestilence, and so certainly indicates it, that, should 
a patient present them in a country liable to be 
afflicted with it, or in an European sea-port, hold- 
ing intercourse with parts in which it is epidemic, 
during warm or temperate seasons, we may be 
assured that a case of it has occurred; and this 
assurance should give rise to measures hereafter 
to be indicated. If the case be a solitary one, or 
if only a very few such occur—and if isolation 
and other early precautions be taken, this may be 
the result —the fact may be disputed in the 
special-pleading mode in which the subject has 
been recently discussed ; and the more especially 
if the patients recover, or if no examination of the 
bodies of those who have died has been made ; for 
in these the black vomit and several of the other 
pathognomonic symptoms may have been want- 
ing. ‘he circumstance of the disease, particularly 
when epidemic, frequently assuming a mild form, 
‘should not be overlooked ; for amongst a certain 
number of cases at the outbreak of the pestilence, 
a small proportion may only present the black 
vomit, several of the rest appearing only as a sim- 
ple ephemeral fever. As M. Louis has well ob- 
served, in respect of the Gibraltar epidemic of 
1828, although some of the symptoms of other 
diseases are similar to those of yellow fever, the 
symptoms taken together, and their progress, are 
very different. 

45. In typhoid fevers vomitings are rare, whilst 
in this malady they are very common, frequent, 
and urgent; and, in the worst cases, they are 
peculiar (§ 8.). Diarrhoea, more or less abun- 
dant, occurs in a large proportion of the cases of 
typhoid fever, and often also at the commence- 
ment of the disease ; whilst an opposite condition 
of the bowels is observed in true yellow fever. 
The stools are also very different, both in colour 
and character, and are never so dark or blackish 
as in the latter malady. The form of the abdomen 
is natural in hemagastric fever ; there is usually 
more or less meteorismus in typhoid fevers. In 
true typhus there is a peculiar eruption on the 
surface of the body, a characteristic delirium, and 
other febrile symptoms, and extreme prostration, 
not observed in the other malady. Whilst typhus 
and typhoid fevers are slow in their course, the 
hemagastric pestilence is rapid. 

46. E. Gastritis may, in some circumstances, 
especially in warm climates, or when associated 
with hepatitis, be mistaken for hamagastric 
fever. In both diseases there are more or less 
frequent vomitings, attended by burning epigastric 
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anxiety is less. The yellowness of the skin is 
absent, unless when gastritis is complicated with 
hepatitis or with disease of the biliary ducts; and 
when such is the case, the yellowness is a true 
jaundice, and not that of this pestilence. Besides, 
the intense pain of the orbits, the appearance of 
the eyes, the blackish stools, the suppression of 
urine, and, in fatal cases, the black vomit of this 
latter malady, are not present in the former. 

47. F. In hepatitis there is yellowness of the 
surface, but with these are also more or less se- 
vere pains in the right hypochondrium, and an 
increase in the volume of the liver, as may be 
readily ascertained by examination of the trunk, 
and by percussion ; no such increase taking place 
in this pestilence. Then the severe pain in the 
orbits and the injection of the eyes at the com- 
mencement, the anxiety and the several nervous 
symptoms, so constant in this latter, are not ob- 
served, whilst the course of it is so much more 
rapid than that of hepatitis. 

48. G. In fatal cases, the post mortem examin- 
ations generally will decide the question as to the 
existence of the hamagastric malady ; for in them 
the presence of the peculiar black matter in the 
stomach or intestinal canal, or in both; the ab- 
sence of material alteration of Pryrr’s or Brun- 
neER’s glands; and the usually yellow colour of 
the liver, independently of other very manifest 
organic changes, are especially characteristic of 
this malady. M. Louis observes, “that if the 
liver be found of a more or Jess pale yellow, its 
cohesion and consistence natural or increased, all 
doubts as to the disease should be removed.” But 
the consistence of the liver is not infrequently 
diminished, and the colour of the liver is rather 
that of rhubarb than a pale yellow, and is often 
such as described above ($27, 28.). The pale yel- 
low colour of the liver, considered so diagnostic 
of this pestilence by M. Lovis, was also insisted 
upon in the very excellent work of MM. Fran- 
cos, Batty, and Pariser on this malady, as they 
observed it in Barcelona in 1821; but, in the 
numerous dissections they made during that epi- 
demic —one of the most prevalent and destructive 
on record — they particularly notice the rhubarb 
colour of this organ. . 

49. LV. Procnosis,—It is only from a very 
close and attentive scrutiny of the several symptoms 
individually, and of their combination, as consti- 
tuting the general state of the patient, that a cor- 
rect epinion can be formed of the event in this 
malady.—A. The expression and appearance of 
the eyes, the general aspect of the countenance, the 
torpor of the system, the depression of the spirits, 
and the imbecile state of the mind, described 
under the last stage of the malady (§16.), 
afford the worst, and the reverse of these symptoms 
the most favourable, prognosis. Tremors of the 
hands and lips; restlessness ; violent spasmodic con- 
tractions cf the legs or arms; aphthz, resembling 
curd, on the tongue or gums ; dark spots or specks 
around the mouth or on the upper lip; hemor- 
rhages from the nostrils, mouth, anus, urethra or 
vagina, or from the eyes, ears, or pores of the skin, 
especially when the blood is dark, decomposed, or 
ichorous, or has an offensive odour, and the parts 
from which it proceeds have a raw or a spha- 
celated appearance; and sphacelation of the scro- 


pains, anxiety, &c.; but the duration of gastritis | tum or penis, — are fatal symptoms, 


is generally longer than that of this fever, and the 


50, Pain in the fauces and throat, descending 
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in the course of the cesophagus, with redness of 
the tongue and pharynx; a burning pain in the 
region of the heart, especially when attended by 
great agitation, or by an expression of despair in 
the countenance; a change of voice, from the 
usual manly sound, to a weak treble, or to a tone 
much weaker, softer, lower, and shriller than the 
natural one, the words being drawled out in a 
strange whining manner, particularly when this 
change of voice occurs early in the disease ; very 
scanty, offensive, and discoloured urine, or its 
dark, greenish, blackish hue, or its suppression, or 
its passage in drops with severe pain above the 
pubis and in the urethra, with retraction of the 
penis; petechia, vibices, livid spots and patches 
on the surface ; enlargement of the glands of the 
groins, armpits, and angles of the jaws vomiting 
of black, grumous, or flaky fluids,— are, even when 
existing singly, most dangerous symptoms ; but 
when several of them are present, they preclude 
hopes of recovery. 

51. When the disease appears with early symp- 
toms of malignancy ;—when the pain in the head 
is intense, and confined chiefly to the lower part 
of the forehead, the orbits, and eye-balls; the 
conjunctiva being red, and the face deeply flushed ; 
— when a violent or a melancholic or despondent 
delirium occurs early, or a fixed opinion that death 
will ensue is entertained ;— when the pulse is full, 
very soft, and very rapid ; or irregular, unequal, 
intermittent, or at least slower than natural, small, 
and weak ; — when the skin is very harsh and hot 
at the commencement, and cold at an advanced 
period, the patient complaining of burning internal 
heat; —when the tongue is red, smooth, flabby, 
or covered by a sanguineous exudation ; — when 
yellowness or a mottled state of the skin, patches 
of discoloration, and black vomit appear, and 
especially if either or all superveue early in the 
disease ; — when exudations of uncoagulable blood 
take place from the mouth or other outlets of the 
body, or the quantity of black fluid thrown up is 
great ;— when singultus is attended by extreme 
anguish and restlessness, or with muttering, moan- 
ing, or with a weak, sharp, or wild unnatural tone 
of voice ;—when the urine is suppressed, or the 
evacuations are black, grumous, or watery ; — 
when the extremities become livid, cold, or mot- 
tled, and the patient lies on his back ; — then, 
whether these symptoms appear either singly or 
combined, recovery very rarely takes place ; and 
never when the lips are cherry-red, and tumid ; 
the eye ghastly, or glistening; the skin damp, 
flabby, torpid, and presenting streaks or patches of 
a livid, greenish, or violet colour, and when a 
nauseous odour issues from the body. Recovery 
is also never observed after violent hiccup oc- 
curring late in the distemper, especially if it be 
attended by discharges from the stomach without 
effort, or with loud flatulent eructations. 

52. B. On the other hand, hopes of recovery 
may be entertained when the distemper is mild at 
its outset, or during the first three days; but,even 
in some such cases, the malady proceeds so in- 
sidiously as suddenly to present many of the most 
unfavourable syn.ptoms on the fourth or fifth 
day, more especially yellowness of the skin, black 
vomit, suppression of urine, &c# ‘The longer the 
stage of excitement continues, provided that the 
symptoms do not increase in severity, the event is 
the more likely to be favourable ; and this may be 
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expected with more reason when an agreeable, 
warm, and general diaphoresis breaks out ; when 
the irritability of the stomach ceases; when the 
eyes become more lively or natural, the discharges 
more healthy, and the urine more abundant. On 
the contrary, when the stage of excitement quickly 
or abruptly passes into the state of apyrexia pre- 
ceding the stage of vital exhaustion, the worst 
form of this last stage, with delirium, coma, and 
the several signs of malignancy above enumerated 
(§ 23.), may be expected. If unfavourable 
symptoms do not appear before the fifth or sixth 
day, very reasonable hopes of recovery may be 
entertained. Mr. Fraser, whose experience of 
this pestilence has been most extensive, states that 
he “ never had reason to he apprehensive of the 
issue after the sixth day, unless fatal symptoms 
had already set in.” 

53. If epistaxis occur early, or during the 
stage of excitement, and be moderate, and at- 


tended by amelioration of the cerebral or other 
symptoms ;—if the pulse is neither very rapid, nor 


very weak, nor very soft, during the second day ;— 
if the skin remain at an early stage soft, and with- 
out the caustic heat above mentioned ;—if a 


miliary eruption break out;—if a quiet sleep — 
take place, uninterrupted by vomiting ; —if the — 
patient lie on the side, and draws the clothes 


around him;—if the urine be voided in some 
quantity, and without pain in the urethra or 


glans ;—if the evacuations become more copious, — 


feculent, or bilious ; —if the tongue, from being 


dry, turn to moist, hopes of recovery may be en-_ 


tertained ; yet a guarded prognosis should never- 
theless be given. 

54. C. Dr. James Crank, one of the earliestand 
most experienced writers on this malady, observes, 
that if the yellowness appeared in 24 hours or 
36 hours after the first attack; if the case had 
been left to nature, or the patient had been bled, 
and no powerful remedies attempted, recovery 
never took place. 
ended, he adds, when the case was left to nature, 
or only simple remedies were used, the greater 
the danger; and, on the contrary, the sooner the 
fever was subdued by powerful remedies, acting 
in an evident and decisive manner, the greater 
chance the patient had to recover. If the debility 
was not great after the febrile stage, and the yel- 
lowness did not appear before the fourth or fifth 
day, the sick generally recovered. Many also 
recovered after the yellowness, and even after 


bleeding at the nose ; but, in all his practice, he» 


recollected only four patients who recovered after 
black vomit had appeared (p. 18.). Of the cases 
which I had an opportunity of treating many 
years ago, one only recovered after this symptom 
had fully and unequivocally manifested itself. It 
should, however, be remarked, that vomiting of a 
dark grumous fluid, occurring with or after yel- 
lowness of the skin, not infrequently occurs im 
the last stage of malignant bilious or remittent 
fever (see Fever, § 233, etseq.); and that recovery 
occasionally takes place in that fever, even after 
these symptoms have appeared. But the case is 
very different in the true hemagastric pestilence. 
Most of the instances of recovery which we hear 
of from the black vomit, are recoveries from these 
states of yellow or remittent fever, which have 
been confounded with this pestilence, 

55. Dr. Cursnonm states that the eritical pes 
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riods or days are more distinctly marked in this 
‘malady than in any other observed in warm cli- 
mates. The cessation of the disease, and the death 
of the patient, he remarks, always happened on 
the odd days; but the change in the state of the 
symptoms which preceded either event took place 
on the even days. Thus, if the patient was worse 
on the evening of the second day, he would die on 
the third; if worse on the fourth, he would die on 
the fifth; and so on as far as the fourteenth day. 
In the same manner, if the patient was better on 
the second, fourth, or sixth day, the resolution of 
the disease would happen on the following days. 

56. Pregnant females always experience abor- 
tion, which is attended by excessive hemorrhage, 
when attacked by this pestilence, and very seldom 
recover; and when women are seized by it during 
the first fortnight after delivery, recovery rarely or 
never takes place. Dr. James Crank states that, 
during the epidemic in Dominica of 1793 and 94, 
children, adults, and old people, labouring under 
small-pox, were generally attacked by this pesti- 
lence ‘‘about the time that the secondary fever 
usually comes on; and that none recovered but 
those who had begun to take bark and wine after 
the eruptive fever, and continued this remedy 
and a nourishing diet for some time after. It 
made no matter whether the small-pox were of 
the confluent or distinct benign kind. All fell 
victims to this disease who were not treated in the 
manner just mentioned.” 

57. V. Morrariry.— But little can be stated 
respecting either the numbers attacked in a lo- 
cality where this pestilence prevails, relatively to 
the amount of population, or the proportion of 
deaths to recoveries. It is obvious that, as regards 
the extent of diffusion of the distemper among the 
community, much will depend upon the means 
resorted to of guarding against it. As respects 
the epidemics which have occurred in Europe, 
and in some other places, the greatest fatality has 
been remarked among the early cases, or when 
the spread of the disease is reaching, or has reached, 
the utmost limit. Towards the decline of the 
epidemic, the proportion of recoveries increases ; 
and this may be owing either to the less predis- 
position of the affected ; to the depression of the 
temperature about the close of an epidemic ; to 
the most susceptible, the most timid, and most ex- 
posed to the exciting and concurrent causes, hav- 
ing been the earliest attacked; or to the joint 
operation of these circumstances. Much, how- 
ever, will depend upon the ventilation, cleanliness, 
and measures of prevention adopted ; and more 
especially upon the avoiding of all those causes 
which tend to contaminate the surrounding atmo- 
sphere, and even of those articles which the foul 
air may imbue. 

58. Dr. Rocuravx states that, at Barcelona, 
during the early part of the epidemic there, in 
1821, the mortality amounted to 19 out of 20 
attacked ; but it diminished to much less ; and at 
the close of the epidemic was two-thirds. Dr. 
Kitixrest remarks that, at Gibraltar, in 1828, 
very few recoveries occurred among the earlier 
cases in the Civil Hospital. ‘ Of the first 35 
Jews received into the establishment,” but one 
recovered. ‘The unusual rate of mortality among 
this people may partly be referred to their very 
general (constitutional ?) despondency, when at- 
tacked by dangerous or epidemic maladies. In 
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this epidemic at Gibraltar, one half the cases died 
in several of the military corps. It is stated by 
the physician just quoted, that, of the first 134 
cases treated in Murcia in 1804, not more than 
three or four recovered. 

59. The greater malignity, and consequently 
the greater fatality, of the cases, have been ob- 
served not only at the commencement, but also at 
a far advanced period, of some epidemics; as if 
the violence of the distemper had received a fresh 
impulse. Dr.’Townsenp states this to have ob- 
tained in New York in 1822, the proportion of 
deaths to the affected being, as late as October, as 
three to four. On the other hand, a milder form 
of the malady has been more frequently observed 
in some epidemics and localities than in others. 
This circumstance may be partly attributed to the 
intensity and concurrence of those causes which 
predispose to, and determine or aid the more effi- 
cient and specific cause of the distemper, espe- 
cially of a warm, confined, stagnant, and humid 
atmosphere; want of ventilation and of cleanli- 
ness ; crowded sleeping apartments, &c. (§ 71.) ; 
dread of the disease ; the season, temperature, and 
situation. Much, however, of the different degrees 
of malignity said to exist in different epidemics, 
and in different climates and places, may be im- 
puted to the circumstance of the malignant states 
of remittent fevers on the one hand, and the in- 
flammatory remittent and continued fever on the 
other, being often confounded, by some writers, 
with hemagastric pestilence, when either of the 
former has become remarkably prevalent, and has 
been attended, as they sometimes are, by yellow- 
ness of the skin. 

60. Some of the epidemics of yellow fever said 
to have occurred in the West India Islands, and 
in parts of the American continent, have been 
much milder than the visitations of this pestilence 
have been in Spain, during the early part of the 
present century, But it is by no means fully 
ascertained whether all the epidemics observed in 
the western hemisphere were actually the true 
yellow or hemagastric fever, or merely an un- 
usual prevalence of endemic or remittent fever, 
rendered more continued by intensity of attack, 
predisposition of the affected, and other circum- 
stances. No doubt several of these epidemics 
were the pestilence under consideration. Their 
symptoms, remarkable prevalence, and fatality 
proved that some of them were this distemper ; but 
others were of a different nature ; and probably 
some of them resulted from the crowding of a 
number of human beings in a confined space, 
either in barracks, or in transports, or between the 
lower decks of ships of war, in a high range of 
temperature, and without sufficient renewal of the 
air, Numerous instances of malignant and even of 
pestilential fever of an infectious nature have oc- 
curred in this manner, and have been recorded by 
writers, and some of them have been noticed in the 
articles on Eprpemics. 

61. Still the degree of mortality has varied 
much in most of the visitations of this pestilence 
which have been observed during the last half 
century, and must be attributed to the concurrence 
of several causes, especially to the predisposition 
of the attacked, the season and locality, to crowd- 
ing of the population and of the sick, and to the 
amount of ventilation both before and after the 
seizure. ‘The extent to which treatment may in- 
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fluence the proportion of deaths can hardly be 
estimated; and yet it doubtless, also, has very 
considerable effect. A recourse to ‘‘ heroic re- 
medies,” in the language of some contemporary 
foreign writers, is certainly not attended with 
marked success; but much depends upon the 
nature of such remedies. For many years past 
medical practice was considered excellent in pro- 
portion to its activity, or, more justly speaking, to 
its violence ; copious blood-lettings, large and 
frequent doses of calomel, &c., constituting sound 
and judicious, as it was no doubt active, practice 
in the eyes of the inexperienced. 

62. All that can be said, as to the rate of 
mortality in various epidemics and visitations of 
this pestilence, as fur as the data have been fur- 
nished, may be stated as follows:—I1st. Where 
the infection has been introduced amongst the na- 


“tives of temperate countries, either removed to a 


warm climate, or during a very warm season, and 
especially if the population thus predisposed be 
dense, or living in a close, crowded, and ill-ven- 
tilated locality, and if the air be very humid as 
well as very warm, and much more so if it be 
stagnant or imperfectly renewed, the distemper 
has been not only the more violent, more rapid in 
its progress and more fatal, but it also has been 
more rapidly spread. Thus the results have been 
most disastrous in towns where these circumstances 
have existed; and in ships of war and in trans- 
ports, particularly after storms or states of weather 
which induced the closure of gun-ports and hatches, 
thereby preventing the renewal of the air, and 
favouring the developmentof concomitant causes. 
The spread of the distemper has been the more 
general or almost universal, and the proportion of 
fatal results has been the greater, the more the 
above circumstances have predominated, the more 
completely ventilation, segregation, and clean- 
liness were neglected, or imperfectly attained ; and 
the greater the panic or dread of the distemper, 
63. 2d. When the distemper has appeared in 
a population, of which a greater or less proportion 
has been formerly attacked, or has resided long in 
a warm climate, or consists of dark skined races, 
although such residence and race by no means 
confer immunity, as proved on many occasions ;— 
also when it has appeared in more temperate 
countries, at a time when the cold season is fast 
approaching, and where due ventilation, segre- 
gation, and other due precautionary measures have 
been taken, and confidence has been secured, it is 
much more limited in its diffusion, milder in 
its character, and less fatal. Thus removal to a 
more open and elevated locality, the strict qua- 
rantine of the infected, free ventilation, a lower 
range of temperature, and a cooling regimen, have 
severally tended both to limit the extension of the 
malady, and to diminish the proportion of fatal 
cases ; whilst opposite circumstances have in- 
variably increased both the one and the other. 
64. VI. Causes. — Although this distemper is 
owing to a certain specific cause — and the exist- 
ence of this cause will be demonstrated in the sequel 
— still the infection of the previously healthy will 
be favoured by other causes, which either predis- 
pose the system to the invasion of the specific 
cause, or determine or aid the development of 
this cause, if the system have previously been 
exposed to it. Thus, the same influence may 
either predispose the frame to the reception of the 
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infection, or determine the development of the 


malady, the infection having been received, but 
not manifested. 

65. A. Of these causes or influences, which are 
rather predisposing than determining, the most im- 
portant are age, sex, constitutional peculiarities, 
mental emotions, temperature, seasons, &c. The 
influence of these is apparent not merely in certain 
epidemics, but more or less in all, whether oc- 
curring within the tropics, or appearing in tem- 
perate countries. Certain of these predisposing 
and determining causes are intrinsic, or appertain 
to the individual ; others are extrinsic, and impli- 
cate more or less whole communities, 

66. a. Age hasa considerable predisposing influ- 
ence inthis as well as in several other epidemic dis- 
tempers. Adult age presents a greater degree of 
susceptibility to infection than either childhood or 
old age; and this is manifested both at the com- 
mencement and during the height of an epidemic, 
Towards the conclusion of very general and de- 
vastating epidemics, a larger proportion of chil- 
dren and aged persons is observed to be attacked 
than at an earlier period of the epidemic: but 
this is owing, as in the epidemic of Barcelona in 
1821, to the circumstance of the increased pro- 
portion of these classes remaining unattacked, -or 
liable to be infected towards the close of the epi- 
demic ; nearly all those of adult and middle ages 
having caught the distemper. The more rapid 
and general infection of adults, and those at the 
prime of life, is probably in part owing to their 
greater exposure to the existing cause of the dis- 
temper; nevertheless, more or less of increased 
susceptibility of infection appears to exist during 
these epochs of existence, than in any other, A 
similar circumstance obtains in other infectious 
fevers, and shows that the primary impression of 
the exciting cause is made upon the organic nerv- 
ous system ; for if this cause acted directly on the 
blood, the aged and debilitated, the susceptible 
the non-susceptible, the protected and the unpro- 
tected, would be equally liable to the contamina- 
tion. Nevertheless, when the infectious efluvium 
is concentrated, or the exposure to it is more than 
usual, both chiidren and old persons are attacked, 
and some infants at the breast do not escape. 

67. b, Sex.— The frequency of seizure in the 


two sexes differs muchin different epidemics, owing 


very probably to the varying degrees of expo- 
sure of each to the exciting cause. In the epi- 
demic of Barcelona, females were as frequently 
infected as males, but a greater proportion of the 
former recovered. Much will necessarily depend 
upon the state of society in the place where the 
distemper prevails ; but in most epidemics, a less 
prevalence, as well as less fatality, is remarked 
amongst females, as well as among children, than 
in adult males. This is probably owing in part 
to the state of the female constitution during the 
period of uterine activity. 

68. c. Constitution, habit of body, and race. — It 
has been remarked in almost every epidemic that 
persons of a robust constitution, those of a rigid 
fibre, the plethoric, and sanguine temperament 
were the most frequently attacked, and had the 
disease in the severest form. However, when the 
pestilence became general in any locality, it has 
spared no constitution nor habit of body, except- 
ing that which had previously been attacked. The 
greater immunity of the negro race has been often 
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remarked, but. with insufficient precision. Indi- 
viduals of this race have, however, not infrequently 
been attacked, both in the West Indies, Africa, 
and in America; but the distemper in them. has 
assumed a milder character (¢ 6.). 

69. d. The depressing passions, more especially 
fear of the disease the loss of relations, anxiety, dis- 
appointment, &e., all tend remarkably to predis- 
pose the system to the operation of the exciting 
cause. Irregular modes of living ; excesses of 
any description ; prolonged abstinence; fatigue, 
of body or mind, and want of the requisite re- 
pose, exert a similar influence, although not so 
remarkably as the depressing emotions of the mind, 
and, with these, act both as predisposing and de- 
termining Causes. 

70.e. Pre-existing disease, and general feebleness 
of constitution, or debility in any form, certainly 
have no influence in preilisposing to an attack, 
but rather prevent it. MM. Barry, Francois, 
and Pariser, state that this was very obvious in 
the epidemic of Barcelona; and that in their nu- 
merous inspections of bodies dead of the dis- 
temper, old visceral or pulmonary disease was 
very rare. They however remark, that syphilis 

did not protect from an attack; and that setons 
and issues appeared not to possess a prophylactic 
influence. ‘They found that a few of the patients 
in the portion of the general hospital set apart for 
the insane were attacked, showing that insanity 
did not prevent the seizure of this pestilence, The 
chief of the intrinsic influences now mentioned, 
which seem to act also as determining causes, or 
which appear to aid the operation of the specific 
cause on the frame subsequently to exposure to 
this cause, are, the depressing emotions of the 
mind, excesses of any description, want of the 
natural repose, fatigue, and prolonged abstinence. 
71. B. Of the extrinsic influences or agents, 
which tend not merely to predispose the system to 
the action of the specific cause of hamagastric 
pestilence, but also to aid in developing the effects 
of this cause, warm, humid, and stagnant states of 
the atmosphere are the most remarkable. This 
pestilence has generally prevailed during high 
ranges of temperature, and at that season, and in 
those Jocalities, ia which considerable humidity was 
associated with warmth ; and these witha still or 


calm state of the air, or with crowded habitations and | 


imperfect ventilation. Such has more particularly | 


been the case when this distemper has become 
epidemic in countries without the tropics. Within 


the tropics, all sheltered situations near the level of | 


the sea, or near the sea-coast, present at all sea- 
sons the conditions, in respect of warmth or of 
humidity, requisite to the epidemic prevalence of 
the malady. Still, although these conditions are 
required for the development and dissemination 


of the infection, they are not either individually or | 


conjointly capable of producing the distemper, 
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to check the propagation of the distemper, and 
even to prevent its development. When the in- 
fectious seminium has been introduced ina crowded 
locality during degrees of atmospheric warmth 
and humidity favourable to the evolution and pro- 
pagation of its effects, and when the consequent 
epidemic has become very general, the distemper 
often continues to rage, although the temperature 
of the season has fallen much below that observed 
during its outbreak ; or even below that which is 
believed requisite to its development. This has 
been remarked in respect of epidemic visitations 
of the pestilence both in Spain and in the United 
States. That unusually high ranges of tempera- 
ture have no influence alone in producing the 
malady, may be inferred from the facts observed 
in connection with the prevalence of it, both in 
hot and in temperate climates; for the periods of 
its appearance in the one, and the seasons of its 
occurrence in the other, have not been always, or 
even generally, characterised by unusual warmth. 
Indeed, a careful perusal of facts connected with 
the outbreak of the distemper in Africa, the West 
Indies, in Spain, and in America, fully convinces 
me that excessive warmth is not concerned in its 
production, more than a somewhat lower grade ; 
ahigh degree of heat, as I have just stated, 
being only one of the conditions requisite to its 
prevalence, but then the presence of the efficient 
agent — the infectious seminium — is indis- 
pensable: this is the seed ; warmth and humidity 
are merely the conditions of the soil requisite to 
its germination; and although the former may 
lie dormant for a time until the latter give it 
activity, still it is not less the efficient, the specific, 
and the undoubted cause of the pestilence. 

73. C. Infection.—According to the definition I 
have given of this term in the article Inrrcrion, 
there can be no doubt in the mind of the un- 
prejudiced, after a due examination of the 
evidence respecting it, as to the dissemination of 
this pestilence by infection. My limits will not 
permit me to detail, circumstantially, or even 
fully, all the facts which have been adduced by 
most respectable authorities, proving the propa- 
gation of this malady by infectious emanations 
proceeding from the affected, but I shall adduce 
sufficient evidence to show, that the true hama- 
gastric pestilence spreads in this manner, and 
that the evidence of its infectious nature is 
similar to that by which the infectious nature of 
scarlet fever or small-pox is proved and admitted. 
But small-pox, scarlet fever, and some other in- 
fectious diseases are amongst the most common 
maladies in our climate, and can no longer be 
prevented ‘by measures in any way tending to 
embarrass trafic and mercantile speculation, 
whilst this pestilence, plague, and pestilential 
cholera, are foreign to this and most European 


without the operation of the specific exciting cause. 
They are merely the atmospheric conditions re- | 


quired to give the infectious germ activity. 

72. The seasons which are characterised by a 
high range of temperature, and much humidity, 
as summer and autumn, are those in which this 
pestilence has become prevalent in temperate 
climates, when the infection has been imported or 
conveyed thither. 
and dryness of the air—although attended by 


countries, and the only modes of preventing their 


extension to these countries hitherto attempted, 
have been such as more or less hamper com- 
mercial undertakings at certain seasons and with 
some foreign parts. It cannot be denied by any 


one who has attended to the subject of qua- 
rantine, especially as it has been agitated in recent 
times, and with a due knowledge of the influence 
_ which the ruling passion—the desire of amassing 


A low range of temperature, | wealth— exerts upon all the more generous and 


social emotions of the mind, that the restrictions 


much heat, have been found, on the other hand, imposed upon trade, arising out of precautions 
4 
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against the introduction of. pestilential infections, 
have been the chief causes, directly or indirectly 
producing the opposition to the doctrine of the 
infectious properties of pestilences ; and that all 
that has been written to disprove this doctrine — 
and written with no small virulence by some — 
has not proceeded from a firm conviction of the 
justice of the cause espoused, but are either 
special pleadings subservient to sordid purposes, 
and to the gratification of disappointed feelings 
or of private resentments, or the outpourings of 
minds teeming with mistaken views, arising out 
of imperfect observation and hastily formed 
Opinions, and excited by a desire of acquiring 
notoriety in a contest involving the interests of the 
whole community. 

74. Let any one altogether unprejudiced as to the 
infectious or contagious properties of pestilential 
maladies, attentively peruse most of what has been 
written respecting them in this and in other coun- 
tries, carefully examine the evidence adduced be- 
fore committees of the House of Commons, or in 
other places, and critically weigh the import and 
truth of the conclusions arrived at by com- 
missions sent to investigate facts on the spots of 
their occurrence, and the various circumstances 
connected with the facts adduced — let any one 
who possesses sound common sense with some 
share of science, but who is at the same time 
entirely free from the undue influences of pre- 
judice, of temper, and of interest, enquire into the 
matter — and I cannot believe that he can arrive 
at a different conclusion from that to which I have 
arrived, after the best attention I have been ableto 
bestow upon this most important and much dis- 
cussed subject. Whoever may enter upon this 
very unpleasant investigation, with these moderate 
qualifications, which, however necessary, are 
quite sufficient to the formation of just conclu- 
sions respecting it, will be surprised to find that, 
amongst members of a learned profession, so 
much ignorance should be displayed in the lite- 
rary character of some of these writings, in the 
scientific and professional execution of others, 
and in the illogical inferences of many of 
them. The duly qualified and candid investigator 
will detect statements made without proof, facts 
assumed without evidence, and supposititious 
agents believed in as real existences, and these 
made the bases of reasonings altogether incon- 
clusive even as regards the conduct of the argu- 
ment. He will find things, facts, and diseases 
dissimilar from one another, and presenting no 
connection either as to nature or to sequence, 
viewed as identical with each other. He will 
detect the suppression of important facts and 
circumstances, and an undue prominence given 
to others of a doubtful character. He will remark 
the imputation of motives which did not exist, 
and ignorance of those which influenced, if they 
did not impel the writers. He will observe the 
precipitancy with which the young, the in- 
experienced, and the ignorant have rushed into 
print, and attacked with disgusting flippaney and 
intemperance much abler and better informed 
writers. In every medical periodical existing 
during the late war, he will find accounts of a 
disease never seen by the describers, their own 
mistakes, proceeding from profound ignorance of 
the name and nature of the malady seen by them, 
serving as the basis of their lucubrations and of 
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their arguments. And he will, moreover, be 
grieved to remark the opinions of learned and ex- 
perienced men either misrepresented or impugned 
in jejune and paltry performances, evincing a 
most remarkable ignorance of the language in 
which they are written, and a still greater igno- 
rance of that from which they profusely and in- 
appropriately quote. In thus attempting to reach 
the pure spring of truth at the bottom of the deep 
well of research, he will have to penetrate not 
only through the rubbish thrown in by unfaithful, 
by mistaken, and by ignorant inquirers, but also 
through the accumulated filth of uncandid and 
intemperate controversy. 

75. a. The history of the various manifestations of 
this pestilence conveys to the experienced physician 
a certain degree of evidence as to their infectious 
characters, although the circumstances connected 
with them have been very imperfectly recorded, 
The earliest notice of the appearance of ‘the ha. 
magastric pestilence in the West Indies is made 
by Lrcon in his “ History of Barbadoes,” He 
states that it broke out early in September, 1647, 
and that before the expiration of a month the — 
living were hardly able to bury the dead. After — 
the year 1647, no mention is made of this malady — 
until 1686, when it was said to have been im- 
ported to Martinique from Siam, and was then 
called the ‘“ Maladie de Siam.” M. Desportss, 
who practised during many years in St. Domingo, 
says, that it appeared in Martinique in conse- 
quence of a large fleet from Siam which arrived 
there with a “malignant or pestilential fever, of 
which a great number of the sailors perished ;” 
and several French writers state that, having been 
communicated to the inhabitants of Martinique, it 
was afterwards carried to St. Domingo. Captain 
Puriurps states that this malady prevailed in Bar- 
badoes in 1694; and Mr. Hucuss, on the au- 
thority of Dr. Gambix, mentions the prevalence 
and fatality of it in 1695; and the circumstance 
of its being called the new distemper, or Kendal’s 
fever. Dr, Traruam, ina work on the health of 
Jamaica in 1679, says that “ about eight years 
since, when the victorious fleet returned from the 
signal Panama expedition, they then brought with 
them a high if not pestilential fever, of which 
many died throughout the country: but this being 
a foreign distemper brought from abroad, the 
causes of which 1 could not so well judge of, but 
conclude Jamaica more happy than to be annoyed 
therewith, directly and originally” (p. 81.). 

76. Don Utxoa affirms that this pestilence was 
unknown at Carthagenaand Porto Bello before the 
year 1729. Medical literature furnishes very few 
instances of the appearance of this pestilence in 
the West Indies during the eighteenth century, 
until the dreadful outbreak in 1798. Still we are 
not to infer that occasional visitations of it did not 
take place, although no published record of them ~ 
exists ; indeed, imperfect notices of such visitations 
are to. be met with in several works; still they ap- 
pear to be few and far between, and evidently 
prove that they have not been the results of en- 
demic causes, or of circumstances connected with 
locality or season, and to have been altogether 
different from the maladies arising out of these 
causes and circumstances. 

77. Dr. Curnin, in his work on Bilious Fever, 
states that “ a contagious fever, called the yellow 
fever, has occurred at Philadelphia six times since 
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the first settlement of the city : — viz. in the years 
1762, 1793, and 1797.” 
Gouven, in his history of the Society of Friends, 
says, ‘ that the fever which prevailed in 1699 had, 
for a considerable time before, been very mortal 
in the West India Islands,” Dr. Lrvp states that, 
in the year 1741, “the disease was introduced by 
means of atrunk of wearing apparel received from 


- Barbadoes, which had belonged to a gentleman 


that died of it in that place ; and that the disease 
spread from the family that received the trunk into 
the town, and destroyed above two hundred of the 
inhabitants.” Mr. Larpyer, mentioning its pre- 


_ valence in 1747, adds, ‘that many, whose busi- 


ness and families would permit them, fled from 
the city.” In an account of the prevalence of 


_ this pestilence in 1762, communicated to the Col- 


lege of ‘Physicians by Dr. Repman, it is stated 
that “the disease was introduced about the end 
of August, by a mariner, who arrived from the 
Havannab ill of it, and took lodgings near the new 
market, below Pine-street. It was confined 


_ principally to the vicinity of the new market, and 
_ the street west of it, spreading gradually from one 
family to another, till towards the end of Sep- 


tember,” 

78. Dr, Lin1no, of Charleston, has described this 
distemper in a letter to Dr. Wurre, and given the 
following account of its appearance in that city 
up to the period at which he wrote :—‘“ This 
fever does not seem to take its origin from any 
particular condition of the atmosphere, indepen- 
dent of infectious miasmata; for within these 
twenty-five years, it has been only four times epi- 
demical in this town, viz. in the years 1732, 39, 
45, 48, though none of those years (excepting 
that of 1739, whose summer and autumn were 
remarkably rainy) were either warmer or more 
rainy, (and, some of them, less so,) than the sum- 
mers and autumns were in several other years, in 
which we had not one instance of any person being 
seized with this fever. But that this is really an 
infectious disease seems plain, not only from this, 
that almost all the nurses caught it and died of it, 
but likewise, as soon as it appeared in town, it 


- soon invaded new comers, those who never had the 
_ disease before, and country people when they came 
_ to town, while those who remained in the country 


escaped it, as likewise those who formerly felt its 
dire effects, although they walked about the town, 
visited the sick in all the different stadia of the 
disease, and attended the funerals of those who 
died of it. And, lastly, whenever the disease 


_ appeared here, it was easily traced to some person 


who had lately arrived from the West Indies, 
where it was epidemical.” (Essays, Phys. and 
Lit. &c, vol. ii. p. 370.) Dr. Warren gives 
similar testimony to that now stated by Dr. 
Lryinc respecting this pestilence as it occurred 
in Barbadoes and adjoining islands during the 
early part of the last century. (See Treat. on 
the Malignant Fever in Barbadoes and neighbour- 
ing Islands, &c., by H. Warren, M.D., 8vo. 


Lond. 1740.) 


_ 79, Although this pestilence has frequently 
broken out in the West Indies and in several of the 
Sea-ports of the United States during the last cen- 


tury, still considerable intervals, especially as re-, 


gards individual towns and localities, intervened 
between itsappearance. De La Fossr makes no 
mention of its occurrencein St. Domingo between 
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the years 1775 and 1785. Dr. Cuisnoim asserts 
that no contagious fever, nor any epidemic of 
the character of this pestilence, appeared in Gre- 
nada from the year 1763 until 1793: and Dr. 
Giupin, who resided many years in this island 
previous to 1793, confirms his assertion. 

80. Thatthe West Indies were not very unhealthy 
for many years previously to 1793 is shown by 
the testimony of Dr. Davipson, who, in a letter 
to Dr. Mrase of Philadelphia, states that, in the 
more healthy islands of St. Kitts, St. Vincent, and 
Barbadoes, soldiers have arrived from Europe 
and remained there for years inthe enjoyment of 
good health, notwithstanding their debaucheries, 
And Dr, Werr, Director-General of Army Hos- 
pitals, states, ‘‘ that he arrived in Jamaica in 1785, 
from which time till 1792, only one officer died 
out of four regiments quartered in that island ; 
that the troops were in general healthy; that 
although fevers were frequent they were not 
fatal,” and that no fever of a bad type occurred 
during these years, until 1793, when this pesti- 
lence appeared. Dr. Tuzopore Gorpon served 
in Barbadoes, Dominica, and Jamaica, during 
five years preceding the occurrence of this malady 
in 1793, and considered the health of the troops 
remarkably good, the chief diseases being re- 
mitting and intermitting fevers, dysentery, and 
affections of the liver, That this malady is not a 
constant resident in the West Indies, although 
frequently appearing there, is further shown by 
Dr. J. Hunter, Dr. Franxuin, Dr. Gorpon, | 
and others, who have found troops remain during 
several years remarkably healthy ; and yet, in the 
most healthy seasons and localities, this malady 
has occurred and swept off many hundreds in a 
very short period. Its outbreak in these islands, 
after many years of immunity from it, occurred in 
February, 1793, in Grenada, at a time when 
bilious remittent fever does not prevail ; at which 
time also, and for a considerable period afterwards, 
all the other islands continued healthy. But 
after the appearance of this pestilence, every 
station, however healthy before, suffered severely 
from the contagion, It did not reach Dominica 
until the endof July. Barbadoes was unaffected 
until the beginning of 1794; and St. Domingo 
did not suffer from it until late in this year; and 
then in consequence of the in!roduction of the 
contagion by a detachment of troops from the 
island of Guadaloupe, where it was raging. This 
pestilence appeared in Philadelphia in the month 
of July, 1798, and during the latter part of that 
year and 1794 it reached most of the West India 
islands, 

81. The re-appearance of this malady in the West 
Indies, after an immunity from it during many 
years, was attended by many distressing results, 
owing to the circumstance of its having been 
confounded, by superficial and inexperienced obs 
servers, with the common remittent fever of the 
country. We frequently find, upon referring to 
reports of medical officers, that the pestilence broke 
out and was most destructive amongst regiments 
which had marched into barracks, in which it had 
already prevailed, Thus the 35th regiment landed 
in Guadaloupe on the 12th of May, 1795, and on 
the 30th of June of the same year, in six weeks, 
it had lost 136 men, The 2d regiment landed at 
Martinique in March, 1805, and in the following 
May it had lost 97 men. These men landed 
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during the prevalence of this pestilence in these 
islands, and without any exposure, they instantly, 
and without marching or service, occupied quarters 
in which this malady had prevailed ; but, as it was 
supposed not to have been infectious, the highly 
predisposed troops were instantly introduced to the 
operation of its efficient cause. Thedistemper was 
viewed as having been free from infectious pro- 
perties and as being the common seasoning fever 
of the climate, and no precautions were taken, 
in these instances as well as in many others, against 
its dissemination. Numerous other instances might 
be adduced of the dreadful effects resulting from 
monstrous ignorance on the part of those who 
ought to have been informed by the experience 
and judgment of those who had gone before them, 
if they were incapable of arriving at rational in- 
ferences by their own unassisted reason; but the 
subject is humiliating to human nature, especially 
when viewed with reference to medical doctrine 
and to professional character. In those days, and 
even down to the present day, the arrival of 
Europeans within the tropics was generally in- 
ferred to produce what was called a seasoning 
fever —a name imposed upon all fevers, however 
occurring, within the first twelve or eighteen 
months after the change of climate—a name, 
moreover, applied very frequently to conceal ig- 
norance or even to mislead. But fever solely 
depending upon change of climate merely, irre- 
spective of infectious or other miasms, is neither 
so immediate in its invasion of new comers, nor 
so rapid in its course, nor so malignant, nor so 
fatal, as the pestilence now under consideration. 
In this, I speak from observation in two quarters 
of the globe. But to proceed with the evidence 
as to the infectious nature of this distemper. 

82. Dr. J. Sruarr, who practised during many 
years in the island of Grenada, both before and 
after the prevalence of the pestilence in that island 
in the years 1793, 1794, and 1795, states in a 
letter to Dr. Cuisnoum, “As to the character of 
this fever, my experience has fully satisfied me 
that it was specifically distinct from every form of 
the indigenous bilious remittent which I had ever 
observed,— because it appeared at a season of the 
year which I had always found healthy during a 
period of nineteen years’ residence in the colony ; 
because it did not appear particularly in those 
situations where bilious remittent fever usually 
prevailed during the unhealthy season of the 
year; because there was an evident difference 
in the character and type of the two diseases ; 
because I never knew this fever terminate in inter- 
mittent, as remittent or bilious fever commonly 
does; and because I did not find the same mode of 
treatment successful in both kinds of fever.” Dr. 
Sruarr goes on to remark, ‘ thata thorough belief 
existed in the minds of all the medical gentlemen 
in Grenada that the malady was infectious,’’ one 
only, and he merely at first, doubting this pro- 
perty; that he himself and several other medical 
men contracted the disease in their attendance om 
the sick; and ‘‘that the malady, in his decided 
opinion, was propagated by visiting infected apart- 
ments, or by the near approach to, or contact of, 
» ople labouring under it.” (See Dr. Cutsnoim’s 
Letter to Dr. Haycarrn, p. 24.) Dr. Gorpon, 
cf St. Croix, government physician to the Danish 
West India Islands, concludes his remarks on the 
malignant pestilential fever prevalent in these 
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islands and in North America near the close of 
the last century, by stating his belief in the im- 
portation and diffusion of infection, “ by ignorance, 
perversity, selfishness, or the abstraction of the 
sentiment of public good ; by the abuse of all pre- 
ventive measures in the promotion of the specu- 
lations of cupidity and the calculations of venal 
men ; by the prostration of truth and humanity, 
and the eluding the laws of quarantine.” 

83. Dr. Dancer, of Jamaica, aftera close examin- 
ation of the opinion emitted respecting the malig- 
nant pestilence of 1793—6, states most decidedly 
that ‘it is an imported disease and is communicable 
by contagion.” He adds, “ that it has no apparent 
connection with local causes ; that it has appeared 
in the healthiest seasons and localities, and has 
prevailed least in unhealthy and marshy places.” 

84. b. Dr. Cuaron, president of the Medical 
Society of New York, states, ina letter to Dr.Hos- 
sack of the 9th September, 1803,-—“ I have prac- 
tised physic in this city since the year 1762. The - 
fevers that have usually occurred in summer and 
autumn during this period, were intermittent, 
bilious remittent, and nervous or typhous fevers. 
I never saw a case of yellow fever in the course of 
my practice before the year 1793.” He adds, that 
he always cousidered the yellow fever as “a 
disease of foreign origin ;” and that he “ never 
met with a case of it in the country but which 
could be clearly traced to infection from the city.” 

85. Dr. 8S. Barp, who commenced practice in 
New York in 1766, remarks, that although he 
observed hospital and jail fevers there during the 
revolutionary war, he never saw a case of true 
yellow fever until 1795; that he considers it a 
distinct idiopathic disease, and not a variety or 
grade of any other ; and that he believes it to have 
been an imported malady. Dr. Hossack states 
that Dr, Lepyarp at first believed this pestilence, 
as it appeared at New York, was generated in 
the place ; but subsequently had reason to change 
his belief, as all his observations at the Health 
Office satisfied him that it was exclusively derived 
from the West Indies (p.32.). 

86. It has been supposed that the fatal preva- 
lence of the pestilence chiefly in cities, towns, and 
localities near the level or on the margin of the 
ocean, is a proof of its origin in such situations ; and 
that it does not admit of appearing at any con- 
siderable distance from these places ; but that it 
would frequently be propagated through inland 
districts if the malady possess infectious properties. 
The truth, however, is, that it has not unfrequent- 
ly been conveyed to places around, and inland, 
from the sea-ports where it broke out and pre- 
vailed in Africa, America, and the south and east 
of Spain. Dr. Srrarron met with numerous in- 
stances of the propagation of the pestilence, when 
it appeared at Philadelphia in 1797 and 1798, to 
persons residing at considerable distances, and who 
had not visited the locality in which it prevailed. 
Thus he states that twenty-seven persons had 
retired from Philadelphia and Washington with 
the disease, and fifteen received the infection by 
communicating with them. ‘One young lady 
fled from Wilmington into New Jersey, was 
attacked about a week after, and communicated 
the malady to her uncle, her nurse, and a young 
man who visited her. Two of the four died; ” and 
he adds, ‘* there have been many instances of the 
pestilence being brought from Philadelphia to 
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Jersey, and of its being communicated from the 
persons thus infected to others; and, if it may be 
thus conveyed from the former to the latter, I see 
no difficulty in supposing that it may be brought 
from some other place to Philadelphia.” 

87. The College of Physicians of Philadelphia in 
1798 came to the following conclusions : —‘** Ist, 

That the pestilential yellow fever lately prevailing 
in that city differs essentially from every other 
disease which is common to North America, and 
agrees in its most essential symptoms with what is 
called the yellow fever in the West Indies. — 2d. 
That it has been regularly traced to the vicinity 
of some vessel or vessels from the West Indies, or 
to persons or clothing connected with them, —3d. 
That the principal peculiarities of this fever are its 
contagious nature, the progress of the symptoms, 
and the mortality consequent on it.— 4th. That 
to prove the contagious nature of this disease 
would be equally useless as to prove the contagion 
of the plague.—5th. That, in all their observation 
and practice, they know of no case where the 
autumnal Dilious remittents of the country have 
proved contagious. — 6th. That although these are 
sometimes attended by violent and dangerous symp- 
toms, this striking characteristic of contagion being 
always absent, they never become an object of 
public dread or concern.” Preceding these con- 
clusions, these physicians put the following per- 
tinent questions :—“ Where do we see the first 
appearance of this pestilential fever? Is it among 
the marshes to the southward of our city, or in 
the neighbourhood of our wharfs? Is it in the 
confined alleys, or on the salubrious banks of the 
Delaware at Kensington? Is it not always near 
those places where vessels from foreign countries 

are found? Do the fevers common to the country 

steal on insensibly, infecting one person after 
another in a family and ina neighbourhood? Are 
they equally severe in seasons so opposite as in 

1797 and 1798?” They likewise remark, ‘that 
very erroneous opinions have arisen, from con- 
founding this pestilential fever with the malignant 

Temittents of the West Indies and America ;” and 
they further subjoin proofs of the importation of 
the infection in 1798. 

88. Dr. Bancrorr insinuates that Sir W. Pym 
had formed his ideas as to this pestilence, from the 
accounts furnished by Dr. Cuisnoxm, of its intro- 
duction into Grenada. Sir W. Pym, however, 
witnessed its appearance in Martinique in 1794, 
before he had even heard of Dr. Cuisnoim; and 
his extensive experience of it in the West Indies 
fully confirmed this physician’s account of it. 
Indeed, when Dr. Bancrorr first wrote upon this 
distemper, it is even doubtful whether or not he 
had ever encountered it, or seen any other fever 
than the remittents of warm climates, which he had 
confounded with it; at any rate, his experience of 
it was very limited. Sir W.Pym’s account of his 
experience of this pestilence, both in-his own person, 
and in the several armies and expeditions with 
which he served in the West Indies, conveys the 
Strongest internal evidence of his thorough know- 
ledge of the origin and nature of it. Of his later 
experience in Spain and the Mediterranean, and 
of the successful measures which were on several 
Occasions adopted in order to extinguish this ca- 
lamity, it is unnecessary here to speak, as they will 
partly appear in the sequel. 

89. Sir W. Pym distinct! y states, that, when this 
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malady broke out in the islands where he served in 
1794 and 1795, other physicians, both English 
and French, considered it distinct from the endemic 
of the country. He mentions respecting one of 
these isles, that it originated in three companies of 
the 70th regiment quartered in bomb-proof bar- 
racks, and extended from them to men in hospital 
with other complaints, and, in succession, to the 
surgeon and hospital attendants. It next invaded 
the troops quartered in more elevated situations in 
the same fortification ; whilst the only persons in 
the town of Fort Royal that suffered from the dis- 
temper, were officers who had joined the mess or 
visited the sick officers of the 70th regiment. Sir 
W. Pym advised the men to be encamped on an 
elevated and airy place at a distance from the 
town ; and in a few days the malady disappeared 
from the camp, and the regiment continued free 
from it until the arrival of convalescents from the 
hospital with their blankets and knapsacks, which, 
having been distributed among the different com- 
panies, communicated the pestilence so very gene- 
rally, that in a very short time none escaped it 
but those officers who either had it very slightly, 
or had resided some years in the West Indies. 

90. This was the first regiment who had suf- 
fered from this distemper in that campaign ; but 
the infliction was viewed as a seasoning fever by 
some ; as the endemic of the country, aggravated 
by fatigue, by others; as the result of malaria, or 
of any thing else under the sun excepting what it 
really was, by many. The few who entertained 
correct views were disregarded, and were not in 
positions to procure attention from ignorant su- 
periors, and the results were exactly what migift 
have been anticipated. The distemper extended, 
“and soon ran through every corps that had ar- 
rived from England, and even through the regi- 
ments that had been some years in the West Indies ; 
with this difference, that the last-mentioned suf- 
fered a smaller mortality.” Nevertheless the total 
loss of the army in the course of a few months was 
not less than 6000 men.“ The inhabitants also 
suffered severely ; but the mortality was small 
among the natives and those long resident in the 
island ; but the newly arrived, sea-faring persons, 
and men belonging to transports, suffered in as 
great a proportion as the military.” He adds, 
that people of colour also suffered from fevers, but. 
in a much slighter degree, and less dangerous form. 
“ During 1794 and 1795 reinforcements continued 
to arrive, and from occupying the same barracks 
and quarters with the troops which had suffered from 
the disease, the contagion was frequently com- 
municated to them immediately upon their arrival, 
and there were many instances of officers and men 
not surviving a week after debarkation.” 

91. The opinions of several physicians are ad- 
duced by Dr. Baxcrorr in favour of the non- 
infectious nature of this pestilence; but, upon 
referring to them, it will be found that they actually 
support a very opposite doctrine; and that their 
ideas, as to a non-infectious character, had refer- 
ence entirely to the remittent endemies of which 
they were treating, and not to epidemic yellow 
fever —a piece of sophistry of the most dishonest 
and contemptible kind. Thus Dr. Griiespirz, who 
is thus misrepresented by this author, and adduced 
by him as an evidence against infection, states, that 
“infection could in many instances be traced, and 
appeared to operate as well through the medium 
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of terror as that of the effluvia emitted from the 
bedding and persons of the patients. Of this a me- 
lancholy instance happened in an armed sloop, 
into which a draft of about fifty men had been ju- 
diciously sent to cruize, and thereby to be pre- 
served from sickness; but the contagion having 
been carried on board previously to her sailing, and 
being destitute of medical aid, the men were at- 
tacked in succession, and three-fourths of them 
died ;” whilst in other armed vessels in which 
similar drafts had been sent with the same inten- 
tion, the people continued in good health. Dr. 
Pascaxrs, who is also quoted by Dr. Bancrorr 
in favour of non-contagion, states as follows :— 
«Tt has appeared to me, as well as to many prac- 
titioners, that a considerable number of the cases 


could not be traced but to a contagious power of 


the fever itself: such were the cases of whole fa- 
milies, who seemed preserved as long as they had 
no patient in their houses, and who all perished or 
were sick, without exception, as soon as they ad- 
mitted among them any one affected with the dis- 
ease. This deplorable effect has been seen in the 
most wholesome parts of the town (Philadelphia), 
and at any period of the season; so that, in many 
instances, where the disease seemed most universal, 
by care and precaution people were preserved ; 
while in the country they fell victims to their un- 
reserved intercourse with patients when the epi- 
demic was fast decreasing in every part of the 
town. Dr. Lempriere, another of Dr. Ban- 
crort’s authorities, testifies, in opposition to the 
special pleadings of this writer, that ‘‘ he could 
not admit a doubt in his own mind of the disease 
Weing of a contagious nature ;? and M. Girsrrt 
adds that “he cannot deny that the malady may 
be communicated by the expired air, or by the 
contact of matters impregnated by the miasms 
exhaled from those affected.” 

92, Of the several outbreaks of this pestilence 
in the United States it is unnecessary to state more 
than has been already advanced, especially as the 
details connected with one of them are in every 
respect similar to those of the rest, as well as to 
those connected with the appearance of the dis- 
temper in Europe. The localities in which the 
malady first broke out in North America have 
been viewed as the sources, from which it ema- 
nated, independently of importation or infection, 
by those who argue against this property, and who 
consequently consider it incapable of being thus 
propagated or imported ; and however small the 
grounds furnished them for believing that these 
localities were or are capable of furnishing the ex- 
halations, miasmatous or terrestrial, or however 
denominated, still they contended that it acknow- 
ledged this and no other source —that it was pro- 
pagated by the air of the locality, contaminated by 
exhalations from the soil and matters covering or 
existing in that soil, and not by emanations pro- 
ceeding directly from the bodies of the sick, or 
imbibed by substances capable of retaining them 
for a time and afterwards imparting them to the 
surrounding air. That the distemper, however, 
appeared in various places in that country where 
no evidence of terrestrial exhalation could be pro- 
duced, and even where the presumption of such 
having ever existed seemed absurd, unless, indeed, 
it can be credited that a specific filatus or gaseous 
poison may be exhaled at certain particular parts 
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gree of cleanliness. 


4 


of the earth’s surface, without affecting the senses — 


ina perceptible manner, or all who may be within 
its sphere, and produce a certain specific effect, 
identical in every respect, on all occasions, and in 
all quarters of the globe. However gross and ab- 
surd this assumption may appear, it actually forms 
the basis upon which the non-infectionists found 
their doctrine. 
a moment conceded, it necessarily follows that 
this terrestrial exhalation or poison may proceed 
from any situation, soil, or place, without reference 
to physical condition or geological formation, see- 
ing that its specific effects have appeared in all 
kinds of locality whenever the range of tempera- 
ture favoured their evolution. The yellow, or 
hamagastric fever broke out in September, 1811, 
at Perth-Amboy, in New Jersey, U.S., a town 
and surrounding country presenting none of the 
endemic sources of disease, but holding frequent 
communication with the West Indies. On this oc« 
casion, the board of health at New York, consist- 
ing of several of the most eminent men and 


If the truth of this doctrine be for- 


physicians of that city, recommended the mayor . 


to issue his proclamation interdicting all commu- 
nication between the city of Amboy and the city 


of New York; and to appoint a committee to — 


inquire respecting the malignant and infectious 
fever which had appeared in the former city, 


Dr. Mannino, physician in Amboy, reported to f 


the committee that it was the pestilential yellow 


fever ; that ‘‘ there was but one opinion with either 


the inhabitants or physicians as to its origin, namely, 


that it was derived from some of the West India 
vessels which had been lying at the wharfs ; and 
that the brig Ocean from St. Bartholomew’s, and 


the ship Favourite from the Havannah lying along 
side of the Ocean, were generally supposed by the 
inhabitants to have introduced it,” He stated that 
there were no local causes to which this calamity 
could possibly be referred, that the city is very 
elevated, the soil chiefly composed of sand ; free” 
from all lodgments of water; the streets wide; 
and the houses for the most part spacious; and 


that the whole town exhibited an uncommon de+ 
He further reported that the 
citizens were so perfectly convinced that the fever 
was imported in the vessels at the wharfs, that they 
were removed to the stream ; and that the persons 
first attacked were frequently on board of the 
vessels above named. The committee, after visit- 


ing Amboy, reported, “ that other persons taken 
ill had been exposed either directly by being on 


board the vessels, or by visiting those who were ill 
of the disease.” About this time, also, the Board 
of Health of Philadelphia issued a proclamation, 
prohibiting all communication between Amboy and 
the city and county of Philadelphia on account 
of a pestilential disease prevailing in the former 
city, and imposing a quarantine of fourteen days 
on all persons after leaving Amboy, before they 
can be admitted into Philadelphia. 

93. c. Of the earlier cecurrences of this pesti- 
lence in the south of Europe, but imperfect informa- 
tion has been furnished. It appeared in Lisbon in 
1723, black vomitings being the most prevailing 
and fatal symptom. Dr. Kennepy, physician to 
the English factory there, states, ‘* that it was very 
contagious in the lower parts of the city, going 
through a family, and very few families escaping,” 
especially in the ill-ventilated streets, It showed 
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itself at Cadiz in 1764, and did not again appear 
in that city until 1800. A vessel arrived there in 
August of that year from the West Indies, and on 
board of her some persons had died of the yellow 
fever on the passage. After her arrival at Cadiz, 
the whole crew, passengers, and pilot were landed, 
and died of the disease. The infection rapidly 
spread throughout the city, and extended to several 
neighbouring and inland towns. 

94, This pestilence appeared at Malaga* in1803. 
The governor of that city informed his relative, the 
consul general of Spain in London, that it was 
brought there by a French ship from the West 
Indies. After disappearing during the winter, it 
re-appeared in the following summer. In this 
year, 1804, it spread to Gibraltar from Cadiz, 
and to several parts of the Mediterranean, to Leg- 
horn and St. Lucar. Sir W. Pym, then superin- 
tendent of quarantine at Gibraltar, met with one 
case of the distemper in this fortress in 1803 ; and, 
as Dr. Hennen remarks, this may not have been 
the only case; for many attempts were made to 
impose upon the authorities and keep them in 
ignorance, and the malady was at that time pre- 
vailing at Cadiz and Malaga, cities not far removed 
from Gibraltar.+ 
Ste Mr 


* The introduction of the pestilence into Malaga in 
1803, is stated by Dr. AREJULA to have commenced in 
the house of C. Verduras, a noted smuggler, who had 
brought from one of the vessels in the bay, and secretly 
conveyed to his house, a person labouring under a dis- 
ease of which he soon afterwards died. It was subse- 
quently discovered that the body was privately buried in 
the adjoining church of St. Peter. On the 26th of Au- 


gust, and next three days, the son of the smuggler and 


two other men, associates of his, were attacked, and two 
died. Soon after the death of the son, on the 3d of Sep- 
tember, his mother and two sisters sickened with the 

_ same symptoms, according to the report of the physician. 
Verduras the father died on the 15th of September, and 
his daughter and another son, who also had been attacked, 
died on the 19th. Whilst the distemper was thus run- 
ning through this family, persons adjoining and friends 
of the family were seized, the malady spreading gra- 
dually from this house and locality. Dr. AREsuLA states 
that: the person who was secretly landed and died in 
Verduras’ house was buried by and with the connivance 
of the curate, who was himself taken ill a few days after- 
wards, and died together with the physician who attended 
him ; “and in like manner every person connected with 
‘the curate’s family was taken ill and died; even the sa- 
cristan and his wife, as well as the boy who attended the 
priest at the altar.’’ Those also who entered the church 
of St. Peters, where this person was buried, to hear mass 
on St. Michael’s Day, were all taken ill, and a great part 
of them died. This church was therefore shut up, and 
continued closed until December 1805, when Dr. ArRzE- 
JULA entered it, and directed the fumigation of it. The 
account furnished by this physician was confirmed by the 
researches of Sir J. FELLOWES, who obtained the same 
information as he had obtained, and traced the distem- 
per to the same source. } ; 

+ The facts connected with the introduction of the 
pestilence into Gibraltar in 1804, are thus stated by Sir 
James Fellowes : —“* Brom the confession of Santos the 
person first attacked, and from the oath of a respectable 
witness, it appeared that Santos had recently left an in- 
fected house at Cadiz; that he had been three times in 

- company with a person actually labouring under the dis- 
ease on the 23d and 24th of August ; that he arrived at 
Gibraltar on the 25th, was taken ill on the 26th, and was 

-seen by a French practitioner, M. JARG, on the 27th, 

and that in less than eight days after his being attacked, 
his mother, two aunts, one brother, and two sisters, all 
residing in the house, were also seized with a disease of 
a similar nature.” (p.103.) ‘ The malady spread from 
the house of Santos to the adjoining buildings, whilst the 
rest of the garrison were totally exempt from it. For 
several days the distemper was confined to the range of 
buildings to which it had been traced, and where Santos 
lived ; and it was observed to make a gradual progress 
amongst the different families who resided there, and to 
spread to the sheds in the neighbourhood.” The further 
progress of the distemper to the military as weil as ci- 
vilians may be learnt in Sir James’s work. (See p. 104, 
et seq.) ' 
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95. The deaths amongst the military and their 
families during the two preceding years, were 35 
in 1802, and 56 in 1803; but, in the last four 
months of 1804, the deaths were as follow, from 
this pestilence: — Officers 54; soldiers 864; sol- 
diers wives’ and children 164, civilians 4864 ;— 
being altogether 5949. Dr. Noorn and several 
surgeons, both military and naval, believed that this 
pestilence, which had thus in four months carried 
off near!y half the population, to have been local 
as to origin and non-infectious; whilst Sir W. 
Pym and Sir J. Fertowes, and the surgeon of 
the artillery gave their decided opinions that it was 
highly infectious, and that it had been introduced 
from abroad. But the scientific and. experienced 
veader—especially if he have ever seen cases of 
this pestilence — will be much surprised, and at 
once know how to estimate Dr. Noorn’s opinions 
on these topics, when he reads in that physician’s 
first official report, that he considered the fever 
“as decidedly inflammatory as it possibly could 
be ;” that he believed many of the medical officers 
to have lost their senses for believing the malady 
contagious and of a putrid character; that he 
laboured to convince the public that there was 
nothing to be dreaded from a communication with 
the sick ; and that he (evidently then a stranger 
to the malady!) dictated peremptorily to the 
medical officers below him (for most unfortunately 
for thousands, he was at the head of the medical 
department) the mode of treatment they ought to 
pursue. In his second official report something of 
the results of these hastily formed opinions and 
measures becomes apparent; for he.states the 
losses in certain corps to have been “‘ enormous,” 
and, amongst the inhabitants, the ravages of the 
distemper, ‘‘as beyond description terrible.” He, 
moreover, now begins to waver as to the source of 
the malady, and either gives very opposite opinions, 
or is altogether ignorant of the meaning of the 
terms which he employs. ‘Thus, after stating 
that he had himself *‘ contracted the fever in that 


focus of contagion,” he adds that ‘the disease by 


no means seems to be infectious, but the whole 
atmosphere on the rock is pestiferous ; and I am 
inclined to think that, in addition to the ordinary 
causes of contagion, we may consider a large lime 
kiln in the upper part of the town as aid and part 
in the general mischief!” And this is Dr. Ban- 
cror?’s great authority for the local and marsh 
origin of this pestilence and for its non-infectious 
nature! The whole of the four letters to the sur- 
geon-general written by this physician — this 
infliction on the profession and the military ser- 
vice — abounds with similar drivellings and pecu- 
liarities. How adinirably successful his endeavours 
to restore *‘ the lost senses ” of his ‘ weaker brothers 
in medicine!” and ‘to convince the public that 
nothing was to be dreaded from communication with 
the sick,” must have proved, may be inferred from 
the fact that, out of the civil population of this 
important fortress, amounting to nearly 14,000, 
only twenty-eight escaped an attack of the pesti- 
lence, and twelve of these had previously been 
affected either in the West Indies or in other 
parts of Spain. Fortunately for this place, at 
the height of a sanguinary war, Sir W. Pym and. 
Sir J. Fretxowes arrived to save 1200 of the 
soldiers, by segregation, from an attack of the 
distemper. Mr. Krennino, surgeon to the Royal 


Artillery in this fortress, | published a detailed 
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account of the introduction and subsequent pro- | distemper was denied by the head of the medical 
gress of the pestilence ; and Mr. Burp, who was | department, and communication with the sick en- 


at the head of the medical department of the navy, 
wrote officially to Lord Netson commanding the 
fleet, cautioning him against communication with 
ships from Gibraltar. But, although Dr. Noorn’s 
“weaker brothers in medicine,” were bound to 
obey their superior officer, as to his measures, 
they were not constrained to conform to his 
Opinions. 

96. Although this pestilence had appeared se- 
veral times at Cadiz, after long intervals, and at 
Malaga, places only about forty or fifty miles east 
and west of Gibraltar, when it might have been 
inferred that this fortress cculd not have escaped 
if the cause of the mischief had existed in the at- 
mosphere, and that no police or quarantine regu- 
Jations could have excluded it; yet we find that 
this place, as well as many adjoining places in 
Spain, had escaped up to 1804, owing to such re- 
gulation in parts, if not altogether. Measures of 
purification were adopted after the subsidence of 
this epidemic, and proved successful, so that the 
garrison enjoyed perfect health from that time until 
1810. In this year the pestilence ravagedCadiz* and 
Carthagena ; and during its prevalence there, four 
transports from the latter port, two of them having 
on board deserters from the French army, anchored 
in the bay of Gibraltar. Sir W. Pym put them in 
quarantine, and the distemper appeared in all of 
them in a few days. He instituted measures for 
the separation of the healthy, and for preventing 
communication with the fortress. Notwithstand- 
ing these the disease appeared on shore; but a 
strict supervision was instituted, and the sick were 
separated from the healthy, and removed to the 
neutral ground. A cordon of troops was placed 
around the infected part ; and proper persons ap- 
pointed to superintend the purification of houses, 
furniture, &c., and to report the appearance of the 
distemper. Owing to these measures the pesti- 
lence was arrested before it had infected many in 
the fortress. In 1804, the infectious nature of the 
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* In September, 1810, the harbour of Cadiz was 
crowded with ships from several ports of Europe and 
America, and several regiments of British troops were 
in the;town. On the 1lth, the physician to the board of 
health discovered some-persons with fever similar to that 
of 1800 and 1804 ; and it appeared from the reports that 
this malady was infectious, having spread gradually in 
the quarter where it broke out, four out of five of the 
first family attacked having died ; the only surviving in- 
dividual not having been seized; and it having been 
ascertained that he had passed through the disease in 
1800. Sir J. FELLOwEs communicated this information to 
the British authorities ; and measures, such as:the cir- 
cumstances of affairs allowed, were adopted to preserve 
the health of the army and of the crews of British ships : 
but these precautions, owing to various circumstances, 
could not be sufficiently enforced. The British troops, 
however, continued free from the disease, although it 
surrounded them until the end of October. Dr. Snow, 
physician to the army, in his official report states that, 
“as far as his experience extends, and from all the in- 
formation he has been able to collect, he thinks this disease 
contagious ; and that nothing but the very active measures 
which were taken to check it in the beginning could have 
prevented its destructive influence from being more se- 
verely felt by the troops.’’ Dr. PLENDERLEATH, physician 
to the forces, had charge of the hospital at the hospicio 
at Cadiz, and he reports that the fever then prevailing 
was identical with that of 1800 and 1804; that it was 
violently contagious; and that the dangerous conse- 
quences to the army were prevented by the timely pre- 
cautionary measures adopted; the army having lost only 
25 men, although upwards of 4000 were carried off by 
it from among the inhabitants. The Spanish physicians 
also believed the disease to be contagious, and imported. 


couraged, and nearly all were infected, and nearly 
one half died. In 1810, the infectious character 
was recognised, the infected were segregated and 
removed to an airy locality, communication with 
these was prevented, the healthy protected, and 
the mischief was very soon arrested. 

97. In 1813, the disease again made its appear. 
ance, and its commencement and progress were 
described by Dr.Gitprn and Mr.Frasgr, Deputy- 
Inspector of Hospitals. The persons who brought 
the pestilence into the garrison were ascertained, 
One of them was ill when he arrived, and he 
communicated the distemper to those residing in 
the same house ; thence it extended to both sides 
of the street in which the house was situated. All 
escaped who cut off communication with the in- 
fected. Of 500 persons confined to the dockyard, 
not one instance of infection occurred, although 
this was the spot most likely to be productive of 
terrestrial effuvia, and that suffered the most in 
1804, owing to communication having been then 
unrestricted. When the pestilence appeared there 
were about 5000 persons within the walls, who had 
been subjects of it at a former period; and after a 
careful inquiry there did not appear to be one well 
authenticated case of a person having been in- 
fected a second time, at the termination of the 
epidemic. At its commencement nearly 8000 
persons left the garrison, the greater part of them 
encamping upon the neutral ground. Very few 
cases occurred amongst them, and these chiefly 
after their emigration, and from previous infection. 
The strong breezes and current of air in this place 
were expected to prevent the accumulation and- 
concentration of infectious effluvia, especially in 
tents, and consequently to arrest the progress of 
the malady ; and the results proved the correctness 
of the inference, 

98. In August 1811, the disease appeared at Car- 
thagena, and Mr. Vance, who had been infected 
by it in the West Indies, was sent to that city to 
report respecting it. He stated that it had not 
been confined to any particular part of the town, 
and that no persons were exempted from it, but those 
who had been previously affected by it. He, 
however, mentions the important facts, that bilious 
remittent fever, which has been so frequently con- 
founded with this distemper, also prevailed at this 
place, and that many soldiers were in the Royal 
Hospital labouring under the gaol-fever. Mr. Vance 
imputed the appearance of the malady in Cartha- 
gena this year, to the general neglect of destroying 
the bedding, clothes, &c. of those who had died of 
it during the previous autum#i ; the infection lying 
dormant during the cold weather, and until called 
into activity by the summer’s heat. He further 
states, that the malady was introduced into Murcia, 
where it became destructive, by refugees from 
Carthagena ; and that these cities had been placed 
in quarantine by the Spanish authorities. 

99. Of the hamagastrie pestilence that has ap- 
peared on several occasions in Gibraltar and other 
parts of Spain, and has created so much interest and 
controversy, it may further be remarked, that much 
additional information, to that already furnished by 
Sir W. Pym, Dr. Giirin, and Sir J. Fettowes, 
has been adduced by Dr. Hennen, Mr. Repmonp, 
Mr. Frasrr, &c.; and by the reports of the 
several commissions sent to inquire into the nature 
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and source of the outbreaks of this pestilence in’ 


the south of Spain and Barcelona. And it may 
be premised, that the several epidemic manifesta- 
tions of it which have occurred in the West Indies, 
in the ports of the United States, in Africa, and in 
several places in Spain, being admitted to have 
been identical as to nature, it necessarily follows 
that the evidence as to its source and propagation 
in one locality or epidemic equally applies to all 
other localities and epidemics, Mr. Repmonp 
states in his letter to Sir W. Pym, that the fever 
under which the 54th regiment suffered in Gib- 
raltar in 1804, and again in Jamaica in 1808, 
was the same disease, and that it was infectious 
on both occasions. Of this he adduces the most 
convincing proofs. He notices the circum- 
stances of the fever having been introduced by 
infection into the regiment in Jamaica, in 1808, 
that it infected all who had not previously been 
attacked by it; that, in a few weeks, his two as- 
sistants, and twenty out of twenty-one hospital at- 
tendants, were infected; and that none of those who 
had had the disease in Gibraltar, were attacked in 
Jamaica. 

100. In the reports made by order of the go- 
vernor as to the first appearance of the pestilence 
in the fortress, Mr. Kennepy, who recognised its 
nature, and watched its progress from the com- 
mencement, adduces the following evidence: — 
At the beginning of September of 1804 the dis- 
temper appeared in the vicinity of Boyd’s Build- 
ings ; and a bombardier and his wife, residing next 
door to the house of the person Santos said to have 
imported the malady from Cadiz, where it then 
prevailed, and who was then labouring under it, 
were the first attacked in the artillery. Those who 
visited the bombardier and his wife were the first 
taken ill in that corps; and that part of the corps 
quartered nearest to their residence was the most 
unhealthy. Mr. Repmonp, surgeon of the 54th 
regiment, traced the disease from man to man, 
and reports as follows: — Whenever a man was 
admitted into hospital his comrade or bed-fellow 
soon followed. When an officer was affected, the 
servant was also affected : the same could be said 
of husband and wife. Of twenty-six persons em- 

_ ployed as the hospital servants of this regiment not 
one escaped. When officers and families in this 
corps avoided communication no disease appeared, 
but the moment they neglected this precaution they 
were no longer safe. ‘I'wo families lived in seclu- 
sion at Europa and escaped until, on the setting in 
of the rains in November, they returned to town, 
when the whole were attacked, excepting one who 
had been in the West Indies. 

101. Dr. Hennen states the following demon- 
strative and undenied facts: — 1st. The deaths 
among the military in Gibraltar on the Ist of 
October, 1804, were upwards of 130; and among 
them the garricon chaplain, who was attacked 
three days after attending a woman in her last 
moments. The five persons who carried the body 
to the grave were attacked on the fourth day, 
together with eight others who attended the funeral. 
Colonel Fyrns, who at first .:ad considered the 
malady non-contagious, was induced by these 
proofs of infection to change his opinion. He 
removed his family, consisting of fourteen in 
number, to Europa, established a strict quarantine, 
and they all escaped ; while Dr Rotxe’s regiment 
who were encamped within forty yards of them, but 


not prevented from communication with the inhabit- 
ants and the rest of the troops had no less than 442 
cases out of a strength of 635, the mortality being 
197.— 2d. Capt. Dopn’s family, seven in number, 
and Mr. Srraitn’s, three in number, lived in 
detached houses, and avoided all communication ; 
the distance between the houses being 300 yards. 
On this intermediate space the 54th regiment was 
encamped. Of this regiment, consisting of 747 
men, 456 were attacked and upwards of 100 
died ; and yet not an individual of Dopp’s and 
Srrairu’s families on each side of this corps was 
affected. 

102. 1t should be recollected that Dr. Hennen 
was no partisan ; but he adduced the facts which 
came officially before him at Gibraltar with praise- 
worthy candour. He further states other cir- 
cumstances resembling the foregoing, and remarks, 
“That the sole cause, therefore, could not have 
existed in the atmosphere breathed in common hy 
all, whether soldier or civilian, is rendered highly 
probable.” The following facts further demon- 
strate the truth of this inference. The Spanish 
troops doing duty at the Lines, 3000 in number, 
within one mile and a quarter of the garrison, had 
no sick. At San Roque, five miles distant, with 
a population of 6000, no sickness appeared during 
this epidemic period at Gibraltar. At Algesiras, 
ten miles distant by land, and five or six across 
the bay, the disease appeared on the 7th of October, 
1804, the prevalent opinion being that it was 
imported from Malaga and Cadiz. At Los Barios, 
four or five miles from Algesiras, no precautions 
were used, and the disease extended thither and to 
Smeras, another small town about twenty miles 
distant: whilst at San Reque and in the Lines 
opposite Gibraltar, all communication with Gib- 
raltar, on the one hand, and with Algesiras, on 
the other, was completely cut off, and the distemper 
never appeared. Dr. Hennen* adds, “ if these 
facts are not in favour of segregation and moderate 
quarantine, I know not what can be deemed s0 ; 
at least they convey to my own mind the most 
perfect conviction upon these points.” (p. 107.) 
It was stated, moreover, by Sir J. Fettowes and 
by Mr, Benyon, surgeon of the 10th regiment, 
‘that every master of atransport who had business 
in the house of the agent for transports, whose 
family was attacked with the malady, caught 
the fever, while all those vessels in the mole, 
which had no communication with the shore, 
escaped.” 

103. That the clothes and bedding of the sick 
will propagate the distemper is shown by the fol- 
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* Dr. HENNEN, who was at the head of the medical 
department of the garrison of Gibraltar, when the epi- 
demic pestilence of 1828 broke out, and who died of the 
distemper at an advanced period of this epidemic, must 
have seen enough in the course of the early part of it to 
confirm his opinion as to the infectious nature of it, or 
to establish his belief in this property if if were pre- 
viously not quite determined, for in an official commu- 
nication to the military secretary of the governor, he 
writes as follows: 


“ Gibraltar, 24th Sept. 1828, 9 o’clock. Immediate. 

“« Sir — Nothing has yet been done about the infected 
bedding at the Naval Hospital. Pray allow me to order 
it over the line wall at Camp Bay, instantly, as much 
loss of life may be the consequence. The barrack mas- 
ter’s plan of taking it direct to the sand-pit, is fraught 
with danger. It should be steeped in the sea for sixty 
hours at least before it goes to boat place, when it may 
be mixed with other beds. (Signed) J, HenneN, M.D.” 
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lowing circumstance.— A quarantine encamp- 
ment of those who had not passed through the 
fever was formed in Gibraltar on the 9th of 
November, 1804. These men, with the exception 
of the 13th regiment, took their bedding with 
them ; but the 13th, by the precaution of their 
colonel, left their old dirty bedding behind, and 
brought clean blankets in lieu: not a man of this 
corps was attacked ; whilst on the 22d of this 
month, five men of other corps were seized, and 
within the three following days every regiment, 
except the 13th, had men taken ill. (HENNEN, 
p. 40.) In whatever light this fact may be viewed, 
it suggests a most requisite precaution ; and that 
such a precaution should have been neglected 
may be viewed as one of the many evil results 
arising out of the doctrine so assiduously incul- 
cated by the heads of the medical staff on the 
outbreak of the pestilence (see $95). The non- 
infectionists argue that the malady is not pro- 
pagated by emanations from the sick, either direct 
or by fomites, and hence, that no such precaution 
as the one now stated is requisite. That it was 
most requisite—that the neglect of it in this and 
on numerous occasions in America, the West 
Indies, Africa, and in Southern Europe, was most 
calamitous —even most murderous, is apparent to 
any reflecting mind. Ten times as many liveshave 
been sacrificed during the last sixty years by the 
abettors of a most erroneous doctrine—by fol- 
lowing the false glare of what has been ignorantly 
deemed the lights of science, instead of adopting 
the suggestions of common sense—than have 
been lost on the field of battle. 

104. Mr. Frasrr, the experienced chief 
medical officer at Gibraltar during the epi- 
demic of 1813 and 1814, writes as follows: — 
‘¢ The features of the epidemic ; its course through 
families ; the early and almost universal seizure 
of the medical officers, clergy, and rabbies, and 
of those immediately employed about the sick, if 
not emancipated by a previous attack; the sick- 


ening of washerwomen, the good effects of seclusion, | 


and the remarkable escapes of those who took 
particular precautions, led to, and finally confirmed 
the belief of the infectious nature of the malady.” 
He further states, what my own cbservation has 
confirmed, “ that, of the number of medical authors 
who deny the contagious properties of the disease 
in their closets, many yield to the ineffable im- 
pression made by the immediate view of the 
epidemic calamity,” and acknowledge the com- 
municability of it by their fears, by their acts 
rather than by their words—“ by their personal 
manners; their care of those dear to them ; the 
placing of their patients under observation; and 
the adoption of other means, which could originate 
solely in a latent belief of infection.” 

105. Dr. Argrsuta, an eminent Spanish phy- 
sician and author of a work on this pestilence, 
states, that ‘‘a regiment of dragoons in the centre 
of infected places in 1800, continued in uninter- 
rupted good health during the whole time of the 
continuance of the epidemic, guarded from its 
dangers by the good sense and vigilance of its 
commanding officers, who formed a cordon from 
the corps itself for the protection of its own 
quarter. This fact is quoted by Dr. Jackson 
from Dr. Anrsu1a’s work, with the remark, “that 
it is imposing, and, if the truth of it were authen- 
ticated officially by the signature of the officer who 
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commanded, it would go far to decide the question 
under discussion.” But the fact respecting the 

immunity of those shut into the dockyard in 

Gibraltar in 1813, (§ 97.) is equally strong and 
admits of no doubt. Why does Dr. Jackson 

throw doubt upon a fact stated by so respectable 

a physician as Dr. Argsuta is known to have 

been, when he might have ascertained the ac- 

curacy of it when he was at Cadiz not many years. 
afterwards? It is, however, duly credited by 

Mr. Fraser, who must have possessed some 

means of ascertaining the truth of it. Indeed, 

the fact does not repose upon the testimony of 
Dr. Arersuta alone, nor does it require the con- 

firmation of Mr. Fraser, for it should be known 

that it was witnessed by the French commission 

sent to the south of Spain in order to investigate 
the nature of this epidemic, and was adduced, 
in the report of that commission, with many other 
facts, proving the introduction and infectious nature 
of this malady ; which report is published in the 
original French in Sir W. Pym’s work on this 
pestilence, and ought to have been known to Dr. 
Jacxson* long before he either went to the south 
of Spain or wrote upon this distemper, seeing 
that 1t was published both in Paris and London 
long previously, and again noticed by the French 
commission sent to Cadiz to report on the epi- 
demic there in 1819, 

106. M. Pariser, in his report of the progress of 
the pestilence in Andalusia in 1819, states, that it 
was in all respects that of an epidemic diffused by — 
contagion. That, having appeared at a single point, 
it extended itself like an inundation, and gained in 
succession places near its source, and progressively 
those more distant, respecting only such places and 
persons as protected themselves from communica- 
tion with those already infected. Thus, appearing 
first in the Isle of St. Léon, it pervaded Cadiz; 
where uo means of arresting its progress had been 
taken ; attacking two-thirds of the inhabitants, it 
was conveyed to Xeres and Seville. In the last- 
named of these cities, measures were employed to 
arrest its diffusion, and in Xeres similar measures — 
were adopted, but not so strenuously carried out as 
in Seville ; and theresults in both these cities were 
proportionate to the vigilance and promptitude with 
which those measures were enforced. M. Pariser 
further states, that the pestilence appeared in no 
town or village adjoining Cadiz, Xeres, or Seville, 
without previous communication with one or other 
of those infected cities, or with some other place 


* Dr. JACKSON was sent to the south of Spain in 1819; 
to inquire into the pestilential epidemic prevailing there 
at the time. He returned to England and wrote a very 
laboured work respecting this distemper, in which the 
various modifications of it, according to temperament 
and habit of body, are described, with numerous argu- 
ments, pleadings, &c., against infection, now and then, 
however, with certain admissions, proving the opposite 
doctrine to that for which he argues. What reliance 
may be placed upon his opinion as to the matter I shall - 
leave the reader to determine, after having read a para= 
graph, to which I have already referred, actually admit- 
ting the presence of infectious properties in this pestilence, 
and which concludes as follows:—‘“ I was indisposed 
myself on various occasions, never in health, though my 
visits to the sick were desultory and comparatively few.” 
(See p. 49. of his work.) This having been the case, as 
Dr. JACKson admits of himself, how was he enabled to 
describe so fully, I cannot say so accurately, this dis- 
temper ? and how came he to support a most important 
but dangerous doctrine as to the origin and nature of a 
pestilence, the occasions of his seeing and judging which 
he roe to have been “ desultory and comparatively 
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already infected ; that, in populous towns, the dis- 
temper prevailed in proportion to the freedom of 
communication with those primarily attacked ; and 
that wherever all communication was cut off in 
due time, no instances of the malady occurred. 
(Pariset, &c. pp. 64—67.) It may be men- 
tioned that, in the case of this epidemic, as well as of 
others, the distemper did not appear in distinet and 
separate points or localities, at the same time, un- 
less communications had previously existed between 
those and some other places already infected.. M. 
Pariser goes on to remark, that in 1819, as well 
as in 1820, wherever the distemper appeared, it 
commenced in some individual, who communicated 
it to those who waited upon or nearly approached 
him, and that those sickened with it either in suc- 
cession or together. Thus the inhabitants of the 
same apartments, then those of the same house, 
then the adjoiaing houses and those opposite, then 
the adjoining streets, &c. were infected in succes- 
sion. One quarter of a town, or street, or house, 
being infected, persons proceeding thence into 
other quarters or streets, or coming from these into 
the infected houses, either were themselves infected, 
or carried the infection with them. This able 
writer further observes : — ‘¢ Open the work of Dr. 
AnrrsuLa—a treatise founded on the most authentic 
documents and the most enlightened observation ; 
read what this very eminent physician has adduced 
respecting the origin and progress of the malady in 
Cadiz in 1800; in Medina Sidonia in 1801; in 
Malaga in 1803 and 1804; and pass on to the 
appearances of it in the last year (1804) in Ronda, 
Antequerra, Montilla, Espejo, Rambla, and Ali- 
eant, in all which places it was introduced from 
Malaga ; — follow his recitals respecting the epi- 
demic of Carthagena in 1804, showing the trans- 
mission of the infection to Vera, by the wife and 
daughter of an officer who arrived at the latter 
place during the prevalence of the pestilence in 
the former, and who were taken ill soon after their 
arrival at Vera ; the relations of them, the inhabit- 
ants of the same house, and those of adjoining 
houses, being successively infected ; — peruse other 
facts of a similar nature adduced by this physician, 
and compare them with those which have occurred 
in Andalusia and elsewhere, and it will be impos- 
sibie for the candid mind to resist the conclusion, 
that this malady is eminently contagious, inasmuch 
as it rests upon evidence the most conclusive that 
ean be offered ; and upon facts as positive and in- 
contestable as historical facts can be.” 
107. Don J, A. Ferrari, physician in Xeres, 
in his account of this pestilence as he observed it 
im that city, has offered some very judicious ob- 
Servations and recorded several important facts 
Tespecting the topics now under consideration. 
“Xeres,” he states, “is situated at an elevation 
of about sixty feet above the level of the sea. 
It experienced the yellow fever in the years 1800, 
1804, 1819, 1820, and 182}. There are no 
Morasses, marshes, or other sources of insalubrity 
within its boundaries.” Whence then did this 
distemper proceed in those years? If it is proved 
that heat alone, however excessive, cannot produce 
it; and if this city is free from those local causes to 
which it has been imputed by the anti-conta- 
gionists, no other source or cause of it proper to 
this city having been shown to exist, whence did 
it arise? It is satisfactorily proved that, in all 
these years, the distemper existed, previously to 
Vor. III, 
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its-appearance in Xeres, in Cadiz, Malaga, San 
Fernando, and Puerto Santa Maria: and Dr. 
Ferrari shows that Xeres was infected from 
these places. In order to decide the questions of 
importation and contagion, he remarks, “ it will be 
necessary to prove, in the first place, the arrival 
of some infected person in some particular quarter, 
and this is precisely what I shall endeavour to 
demonstrate from the facts which took place in 
this city, during the five epidemics which have been 
experienced in it since 1800, and which have 
fallen under my observation. In all these the 
mode of invasion has been the same. The ma- 
lady had appeared in some of those towns, from 
which the infected person, who introduced the 
contagion into Xeres, had removed; as full 
proved by the Municipal Board of Health in 
this city (the evidence and documents to this 
effect being lodged in the library of the board) ; 
and it has uniformly happened that the fever 
began in that quarter only where such person had 
lodged.” “* At the time of its appearance, or before 
its progress had extended, the malady existed 
only in the quarter in which it was first seen. 
Confining itself to that for some days, its progress 
slowly increased, following the direction of the 
street in which it first appeared ; and of the houses 
adjoining the first infected. When it had spread 
through the city its propagation increased in pro- 
portion to the great number of communications 
which the increase of sick occasioned ; and during 
all these periods, it was uniformly observed, that 
the disease began with units, proceeded by tens, 
and concluded by hundreds, When we consider,” 
he adds, “‘ that the distemper has always appeared 
in the sea-coast towns having intercourse with 
the West Indies, and extended itself to the ad- 
joining towns and villages having had a com- 
munication with these, and not in those which 
have no such intercourse, or with which all com- 
munication has been cut off; nor with those in 
the centre of the peninsula, noy in any other save 
coast towns, although the latter may be less ex- 
posed to heat than the former; if it has been 
observed that its prevalence in Xeres took place 
only at the period when its importation could be 
traced ; that during the time when the intercourse 
was less and the navigation less common, the 
disease was also less frequent; and if the patient 
suffers the distemper only once, as in the case of 
the small-pox, can we doubt of its importation and 
contagion.” 

108. Dr. Ferrari thus states. the results of 
his observation : —‘‘ lst. That the cause of pes-~ 
tilential yellow fever is a poisonous miasma of a 
peculiar kind. —2d. That this contagious poison 
is the effect of the union of certain causes, de- 
veloped by a high range of temperature.—3d. 
That the high temperature is only a necessary 
condition, bit not the exciting cause. — 4th. That 
as, in this city (Xeres) there does not exist, nor 
has ever existed, that union of circumstances 
necessary for its production, this distemper is not 
spontaneous, but has been imported as often as it 
has-been experienced. — 5th. That, from its mode 
cf invasion, communication, and propagation in 
this city, we are necessarily led to consider it con- 
tagious:—and 6th. That, although it is certain 
that contagion and not heat alone may re-produce 
this pestilence, the re-production is neither so 
frequent nor so easy * 5 supposed,” 
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109. This pestilence appeared in Barcelona in 
1821, and extended to several places in the 
vicinity, and a commission was sent out by the 
French government, consisting of four emiment 
physicians, to inquire into its source and nature ; 
and, in 1823, a very detailed account of it was 
published by the commission, forming perhaps the 
best treatise extant on this distemper. This com- 
mission consisted of MM. Barty, Francois, 
Pariser, and Mazer, the last of whom died at 
Barcelona. Barcelonetta first experienced the 
malady, although this suburb is remarkable for 
its cleanliness and dryness ; and soon afterwards 
the port; these places having the most frequent 
intercourse with the shipping. About the end of 
April, 1821, many vessels left the Havannah and 
Vera Cruz, where this pestilence was then pre- 
vailing, for several destinations; a large number 
proceeding to Barcelona, where they arrived about 
the end of June and in July. During the voyage 
to Europe many of the sailors died with the black 
vomit; their clothes and bedding being generally 
preserved and brought in the vessels, Notwith- 
standing these occurrences, free communication 
became established between the port and the ships, 
and between the ships themselves. These facts, 
as well as the following, were furnished by the 
authorities in Barcelona to the commission, but 
were mostly verified by it in various ways. The 
ship, ‘Grand Turk,” had conveyed a number 
of negroes from Africa to Cuba; these ne- 
groes suffered severely from malignant dysentery. 
Having landed them at the Havannah, she de- 
parted thence for Barcelona and arrived in sixty- 
one days; having lost several of her crew by 
yellow fever on the passage. Soon after her 
arrival the captain received on board his wife, 
children, and a servant. The whole of this 
family were very soon afterwards taken ill and 
died at Bareelonetta. ‘Ihe mate also entertained 
on board of this vessel, his wife and his wife’s 
sister and brother. Twenty-four hours afterwards 
his wife’s sister and brother were attacked with 
fever and both diedywith black vomit; several 
other persons were also seized after visiting this 
vessel. Now the commission assert that they 
went on board this vessel and heard these facts 
stated by the captain and mate; and they, more- 
over, furnish further details of the infection con- 
veyed in other vessels which arrived either about 
the same time as this or soon afterwards, and 
communicated to persons holding intercourse with 
them; and of the various circumstances which 
occurred in connection with the appearance of the 
pestilence in the city, all tending to explain the 
rapid extension of it, and the very inefficient 
measures taken to restrain its progress. It is im- 
possible for me to advert to the numerous facts 
and circumstances bearing on the topics under 
discussion adduced by this commission. They 
may be perused in detail in their able work, 
From these they contend, Ist. That the pestilence 
which desolated Barcelona and several places in 
the vicinity in 1821, is the same distemper as the 
malignant yellow fever of the West Indies, and 
as the epidemics which have desolated the south 
of Spain at various periods since 1800.— 2d. 
This pestilence is eminently contagious. — 3d. 
That it was imported into Barcelona by the ves- 
sels which left the Havannah on the 28th of April, 
1821, and soon afterwards,—- 4th. That the germs 


of this distemper conveyed by these vessels reside 
either in those actually sick of it, or in their 
clothes and bedding or other effects similarly con- 
taminated, or in the air respired in these vessels 
by those visiting them. 

110. Now these facts have surely either been 
unknown to, or, if known, entirely suppressed by, 
Dr. O‘Hattoran, who has professed to give an 
account of the Barcelona epidemic, and who has 
espoused the doctrine of local origin and non- 
infection. This writer states that persons sickened 
of the pestilence who observed the strictest se- 
clusion; and that the attendants on the sick, the 
nurses in the hospitals, and the washers of clothes 
and bedding “ generally escaped the impression of 
the malady.” Notwithstanding this most un- 
blushing assertion, the facts, as verified by official 
documents and by medical men of high character, 
are of a most opposite description ; namely, that 
very few of the nurses and attendants on the sick — 
escaped ; that next to these confessors and priests _ 
in attendance on the sick were most frequently — 
attacked; and next to them medical men. Thus_ 
the Capuchins were constantly engaged in assisting” 
and confessing the sick, and their whole number, ~ 
sixty-three, were infected and twenty died ; and, — 
so far from his assertion being correct as to the — 
failure of seclusion, I may state that the evidence 
of its success is the most complete. The following 
convents, —the Capuchins, Los Angelos, Santa — 
Theresa, San Juan de Jerusalem, the Hierony- ; 
mites, and the Carmelites— observed the strictest 
seclusion, and not one of them had a single inmate 
infected ; whilst all the other convents which com 
municated with the city had the greater number 
of the sisters attacked. Thus the Magdalen, con= — 
sisting of fifteen sisters, lost ten, all having bee 
infected, The sisters of Jerusalem, consisting of — 
twenty-eight, had eleven deaths, and the others im 
nearly the same proportions. The French com=— 
mission state that, at least twenty-two physicians” 
and surgeons died at Barcelonaof the pestilence, — 
besides medical pupils, assistants, and apothecaries. — 
In the military hospital almost none of the assist=— 
ants to the physicians and surgeons escaped the 
disease, and many of them died. One of the memes” 
bers of the commission stated, that the great mor 
tality among the medical men at Barcelona was 
an illustration of what he had witnessed during the 
epidemic yellow fever of St. Domingo in 1802, 
which carried off, in eighteen months, 206 phy- 
sicians and officers of health. a 

111. In consequence of a decree of the Cortes — 
of the 13th of December, 1821, requiring the 
authorities of Cadiz, Malaga, Barcelona, and the 
principal cities which suffered from the hama- 
gastric pestilence to consult the scientific bodies” 
and the most celebrated physicians regarding the 
existence of contagion, medical juntas were formed” 
in these cities and several other places; and al 
these convocations decided that this distemper 1s 
unquestionably contagious; that it is exotic and 
imported ; and that the best means of preserving 
the country from its ravages is the establishment 
of regulations which may prevent the entrance 
of the pestilential infection. 

112. It isof the utmost importance to the com- 
munity ,as well in temperate countries as in tropical 
regions, that the subject so long agitated, as to 
the nature of this pestilence, should be put to rest. 
The questions, as to the origin and diffusion of it, 
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have been explained in so different and even so 
Opposite a manner during the early part of this 
century, and discussed so frequently and so va- 
riously —in a calm and philosophic temper by a 
few, with intemperance and an incoherent want 
of argument by many, with manifest ignorance of 
the subject and even of the language in which 
they wrote, by not a few—that they have been 
received as matters of the utmost doubt and un- 
certainty by those who have mere authority only 
to guide them to a just conclusion, without having 
suffered that experience and toiled in that field, 
which might have enabled them to judge for 
themselves. Much that has been written upon 
the subjects embraced by the questions at issue 
has tended to mystify, rather than. to enlighten ; 
to involve in utter confusion when attempting to 
explain what was already clear and unmistakeable ; 
and to gloss with a false science what was ma- 
nifest to common sense. Let the writings of the 
apostles of non-infection, especially as regards 
this distemper, be adverted to, and the mode in 
which they handle a very simple question be con- 
sidered. In our simplicity we believe that, when 
one subject becomes infected with small-pox, or 
measles, or scarlet fever a short time after having 
been near to one or more persons already affected 
by either of these maladies, the infection has been 
communicated by these persons, whether the dis- 
- €ase in question be epidemic at the time or not ; 
and that, when persons who have recently ex- 
perienced either of those maladies, or when the 
clothes of some one who has recently died of it, 
have been conveyed into places where the disease 
did not then exist, but where it soon afterwards 
‘broke out and prevailed, the infection of that par- 
ticular malady was actually introduced. Now, 
observing these occurrences so frequently as to 
become familiar in respect of these distempers, 
and knowing that occurrences identical with these 
‘in every particular have taken place in regard to 
this pestilence, can we be so blinded by a false 
doctrine or by prejudice as not to infer, that the 
latter belongs to the same category as the former, 
—that the one is infectious as well as the other ; 
‘more especially when, like them, it attacks the 
Same frame only once, as long since stated by 
Many observers, and now satisfactorily determined 
and admitted? But the enlightened observers of 
what is going on in the “ bowels of the earth,” 
consider this view of a scientific subject too com- 
mon-place for their credence, and see it other- 
wise; ard, in one sense of the word, although 
Not in that which they would attach to it, much 
more profoundly. They either avoid allusion to 
‘this mode of communication altogether, or en- 
deavour to explain it conformably with what they 
would term scientific views ; and in place of what 
4s based on incontrovertible evidence — upon what 
1s palpable and unmistakeable—they substitute 
hypothesis and mystery, and adduce vague and 
unintelligible explanations to veil what is manifest, 
and to prevent the adoption of measures which 
alone can protect the lives of thousands, however 
they may for a time affect the pecuniary interests 


of the few—of the speculator and the capitalist,’ 


the modern curses of the general community. 
With no other object than the promulgation of 
truth, the surest basis of national prosperity as it 
sof all human science, I proceed to notice the 
last appearance of this pestilence in Gibraltar, 
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respecting which the closest inquiries have been 
instituted both by a board of British officers and 
by a commission of physicians sent by the French 
government ; and I shall adduce nothing but what 
has been satisfactorily proved by the most irre- 
fragable evidence. 

113. By the> official returns there arrived at 
Gibraltar between the Ist of June and Ist of 
September, 1828, several vessels‘from Cuba and 
ports of Spanish South America, on board which 
at least ten deaths occurred during the passage. 
The ships more especially suspected were the Meta, 
the Hyperion, and the Dygden. They had come 
direct from Cuba and the Havannah; having 
deen from forty-six to fifty-four days on the 
passage. Shortly before leaving the Havannah, 
where this pestilence was then raging, the Dygden 
lost four or five of her crew by the distemper ; 
and, at least one of the men engaged to supply 
their places came directly from the hospital where 
he had laboured under this malady. During her 
passage to Gibraltar of forty-six days, nine persons 
were ill and two died. ‘This ve-se] was put in 
quarantine; but the quarantine appears not to 
have been rigidly enforced ; for during its con- 
tinuance she was visited by smugglers ; and at its 
termination, if not before, dirty clothes were landed 
to be washed ; and two sailors were admitted into 
the Civil Hospital from this vessel, evidently ill 
of this distemper, although it was either not re- 
cognised, or not entered in the books of the hos- 
pital as such, by the medical attendants. From 
the smuggler and washerwoman to whom the foul 
clothes were sent, and from their families, the 
disease spread; and to them aswell as to others 
who held communication with the importers of 
infection, it was traced much more correetly than 
it could be possible to trace the early progress of 
an epidemic of small-pox or scarlet fever, the in- 
fectious nature of which is undisputed. 

114, It was satisfactorily proved to the boards 
of inquiry, and to the French commission as shown 
by their reports, that in addition to these facts, the 
mate of the ship was ill whilst in quarantine, and 
not reported to the inspector,—that one of the men 
who went on board to assist in navigating her to 
Cadiz was taken illa few days afterwards, — that 
the clothes of the men who died on board this ship 
were sold to sailors who landed from her about 
the 6th of August whilst at Gibraltar, — that the 
sister of a sailor who landed from this vessel, and 
who had had the black-vomit fever in the Havan- 
nah immediately before he embarked from that 
place for Gibraltar, received a bag of foul clothes 
belonging to that sailor, and fell sick on the 20th 
of August,—that the health guard, Teste, who 
was placed on board this ship on the 27th of July, 
declared to several persons that she brought the 

ellow fever to this garrison, — that the sister of 
this health guard who, on the 11th of August, as- 
sisted to wash his clothes which he brought from 
this ship, fell sick on the 2lst,—that the first 
persons attacked were the connexions of sailors 
and health guards, and persons who had recently 
been on board ships, and washerwomen ; and that 
the ship Dygden was admitted to Pratique on the 
6th of August, and the first case of the pestilence 
oecurred on the 12th of the same month, It ean- 
not be disputed that, when the sailors of this ship 
landed at Gibraltar with the clothes of the men 


/who died of this distemper on board her, all the 
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collateral circumstances favourable to the pro- 
pagation of it were present, namely, the sultry 
calm of a southern autumn; the peculiarly 
sheltered, unagitated, and humid state of the at- 
mosphere at this season; the steady high range of 
the thermometer, and the abundance of subjects 
liable to receive infection from not having ex- 
perienced the protecting influence of a previous 
attack. From the above evidence, from the cir- 
cumstance of this fever being identical with the 
black-vomit fever of the West Indies, and with 
the epidemic fever, which have committed such 
ravages in this garrison and in the south of Spain, 
at different periods ; from the fact that it is es- 
sentially different from every fever indigenous 1n 
any part of Europe, in its mode of attack, its 
symptoms, its duration, its consequences, and its 
anatomical characters; and, above all, from its 
affecting the same individual only once during 
life, it was rationally inferred that this malady was 
imported, and was not of local origin. 

115. These inferences were further supported by 
the considerations,—Ist. That not one case of fever 
identical with this pestilence had occurred in Gib- 
raltar within the thirteen years preceding 1828, 
excepting four, which occurred in lightermen and 
Jews who had been in the habit of having inter- 
course with West India ships; although it is pre- 
sumable that during that period all the physical 
causes inherent in the place and capable of gene- 
rating disease, had been in as full action as at the 
breaking out of the epidemic; and although the 
population was more dense, and the houses less 
commodious during these years than in 1828, as 
proved by undoubted evidence. — 2d. That there 
was no evidence to show that there is any source 
of malaria within the Gibraltar territory, or that 
the effluvia arising from drains, even when they 
were most offensive, had any share in producing 
the distemper. The general conclusion, that this 
pestilence was imported into Gibraltar in 1828, 
and that it was afterwards propagated by direct 
communication, and by means of the clothes of 
persons affected by it, is conformable with facts 
observed in numerous other places, and with the 
results of enlightened observation and rational re- 
flection—with the dictates of good common sense. 

116. Dr. Jackson, in his work on this pestilence, 
especially as it appeared in the south of Spain in 
1829, evidently considers, and in this respect errs 
with many others in thus considering, it identical 
with the endemic of the West Indies, and differing 
merely in its epidemic form—that it is the endemic 
heightened in degree, and rendered more prevalent 
owing to the intensity and diffusion of the ter- 
restrial cause. It is painful to observe how inju- 
riously this impression has acted on his mind 
whilst describing the true pestilential disease ; for 
in that description he has mixed up many of his 
recollections of the West Indian endemic, and has 
wandered into lengthy Jucubrations as to the type of 
the malady, and as to the influence of temperament 
in modifying its form, and has furnished the most 
undoubted internal evidence that he entertained no 
distinct views of the distemper, inasmuch as the 
whole is laboured, and in many places quite un- 
intelligible. He remarks that ‘there is not one 
practitioner in one hundred who has resided for 
years in the West Indies, who believes that the 
concentrated endemic of that country, usually 
called the yellow fever, is a disease which possesses 
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the power of propagating itself from person to 
person within the tropics.” Certainly there is not. 
Tt is well known that all the writers on West India 
diseases during the last and present centuries admit 
this, but many of them — nay, the majority —also 
admit, what is the fact, that the severe endemic of 
that climate is not this pestilence ; that the former 
is liable to be mistaken for the latter ; and that both 
are often confounded together, although they are as 
distinct, indeed more distinct from each other, than 
measles and small pox. And in this Dr. Jackson 
errs with the minority, using at the same time terms 
which involve a theory, or mean nothing. Thus 
his ‘‘ concentrated endemic” must either mean the 
more malignant form of remittent, which I have 
described, from frequent observation of it in warm 
climates, in the art. Fever, by the name of 
malignant remittent, and which I know well is 
neither infectious, nor the pestilence now under 
consideration, the differences between which have 
been long since pointed out by many very intel- 
ligent and experienced observers (see §§ 39. 121, 
et seq.). ' 
117. Those who rightly contend for the infectious — 
nature of this pestilence, view it as entirely distinct — 
from the endemic and sporadic malady or remittent 
which resembles it, in some respects, as shown ~ 
above (§ 39.).. The non-infectionists, on the other — 
hand, consider both diseases to be the same, the 
endemic or sporadic malady being, as they believe, 
heightened in degree under peculiar circumstances — 
of the soil and situation, and of the atmosphere. — 
They contend that these circumstances are suf- 
ficient to account for the phenomena observed in — 
the epidemic or true pestilential disease without 
calling in the aid of infection. As the infectionists — 
themselves admit the non-infectious nature of the — 
endemic or sporadic fever which occurs in warmer — 
climates, and which often appears in more tem-_ 
perate countries, during hot seasons, and assumes 
many of the characters of hamagastric pestilence, 
the problems to be solved are, Ist. Is the latter dis- 
temper also non-infectious? 2d. As it is ade” 
mitted that the former arises from terrestrial ema=_ 
nations or malaria, during high ranges of tempera 
ture and a humid state of the atmosphere, altogether 
independently ef infection, does the latter distemper 
also acknowledge only the same sources, when 
they are rendered more intense ? 
118. What bas already been adduced may ap- 
pear to the unprejudiced sufficient to solve the 
above problems. Phenomena, circumstances, and 
facts cannot be annihilated by special pleadings, 
by confident assertions without proofs, and by 
vague hypotheses; and when we find that these 
have been chiefly confided in by the non-infec- 
tionists, and that they have confounded together 
two diseases possessing very distinct and altogether 
different characters, and, in their various pleadings, 
have imputed to one malady that which does not 
belong to it, because it appertains to the other, are 
we not compelled to believe either in the innocence 
of their ignorance, or in the guilt of their sophistry 
and unfairness? I shall leave the reader to adopt 
either alternative he pleases after perusing the 
following coquettings with infection by the great 
est authority which this party can boust of, desiring 
only that the postulates, and the terms either of 
‘‘ no-meaning,” or involving,some crude hypo- 
thesis, may not be overlooked. Dr. Jackson TUu- 
minates as follows: — ‘The general atmosphere 
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of an epidemic circle is charged with a material 
of an unknown quality, distinctly offensive to 
health and animal life. The epidemic influence is 
general throughout a given district, more con- 
centrated at some points of the district than others, 
from causes totally unknown to us, or only par- 
tially known. ‘The atmosphere in the apartments 
of the epidemic sick, particularly if these apart- 
ments be crowded and ill-ventilated, may be sup- 
posed to be charged with this offensive material in 
a comparatively higher preportion than the com- 
mon atmosphere, inasmuch as it has there less op- 
portunity of being diffused. ‘That, however, 1s 
only supposition ; the following is fact : — Persons 
of every habit, but more especially persons of sus- 
ceptible habit, who enter into the apartments of those 
who are ill of the epidemic fever, rarely fail to ex- 
perience unpleasant sensations at stomach, viz. dis- 
tension and irksomeness ; not infrequently uneasiness 
in the bowels ; suspension or change in the natural 
functions ; headache, heat, pain of the eyes, thirst, 
white tongue, disturbed sleep, and dreaming, amount- 
ing to reverie. These beginnings of the morbid 
act are local ; and as such they are for the most 
part removable by the prompt application of re- 
medies that act locally, that is, by emetics, pur- 
gatives, or others, which produce decided changes 
in the secreting surfaces of the alimentary canal.” 
“ Tt is not said, that the impressions which produced 
indisposition on these occasions were impressions 
from the catfse of yellow fever; it is evident, that 
the general atmosphere was epidemic ; and it was 
probable that the atmosphere of the sick ward was 
so in a higher degree than elsewhere; or, if not 
so, that the diseased act was there suffered to ex- 
plode with more facility, in consequence of the 
diminished coercive energy of the atmosphere which 
filled the sick apartments” (p. 49.). 

119. I have copied the above verbatim ; the pos- 
tulates and nonsequiturs will be readily recognised 
without much logical aid. If the passage which I 
have put in italics is not a convincing proof of in- 
fection, especially when recorded so innocently, 
so unconsciously, by the arch non-infectionist, I 
know not what else can be considered as such. 
But wherefore should Dr. Jackson say as above, 
that ‘‘emetics, purgatives, or others which pro- 
duce decided changes in the secreting surfaces,” 
act only locally? His experience surely should 
have proved the contrary. The reader will further 
perceive the ‘‘ no-meaning,” or absurdity, into 
which he lapses at the conclusion, when he at- 
tempts to escape from the very obvious, the pal- 
pable effects admitted by himself to be produced 
by the emanations from the sick. But he goes on 
further to admit as follows : —“‘ The yellow fever, 
during the reign of epidemic influence, often 
strikes like a pestilence by the mere concourse of 
people in a close place; and if a mass of sick 
persons be collected into an hospital during the 
epidemic season, the common emanations from the 
sick bodies, whether saturated with contagious 
particles or not, often act offensively on those who 
enter the circle, and often appear to be the cause 
of the explosion of a disease which, without such 
accessory or changed condition of the medium in 
which men live, would have probably remained 
dormant for a time, and perhaps forever. The 
instances of persons who have lived in apparent 
good health in simple epidemic atmospheres, and 
whe have become sick soon after they entered into 
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the circle of a crowded assembly, or the crowded 
wards of an hospital of sick, are numerous, and so 
well marked, that they stagger, on a superficial 
view, the opinion here contended for, of the non- 
contagious nature of the yellow fever.” (p.44.) 
To be sure they do, and being admitted by Dr. 
Jacxson they become evidences of infection as 
strong as ‘proofs from holy writ.” But the su- 
perficial view, which he here deprecates, may ne- 
vertheless be the just one; atall events, I leave the 
more profound doctrine of the fons et origo mali e 
profundis, which he considers the truly scientific 
and credible one, for the adoption of those who, 
— “by the glare of false science betrayed, 
That leads to bewilder, and dazzles to blind,”’ 

can see no truth in that which is a topic of general 
belief, which has good common sense to recom- 
mend it, and which is based on established facts, 
and supported by numerous collateral evidences 
and analogies. ee 

120. I have already, and perhaps sufficiently, 
adverted to the circumstances of the great majo 
rity, if, indeed, not all of those who believe in the 
non-contagious nature of the hamagastric pesti- 
lence, having confounded this distemper and the 
more malignant forms of remittent or endemic 
fever with each other ($4 121—128.), and of the 
infectionists having considered that this pestilence 
is distinct from the latter ; that it is infectious, but 
that the endemic is non-infectious, and of local 
origin ; and that, whilst the same person cannot be 
infected by the former oftener than once, he may 
be attacked by the latter twice, or even oftener, 
especially under circumstances which will appear 
in the sequel. To these topies it is necessary more 
particularly to advert. 

121. d. That this pestilence is not identical with 
the endemic or remittent yellow fever of Africa and 
America, I can assert, from my own observation 
and the testimony of the most experienced writers. 
The results of my observations are certainly in ac- 
cordance with the evidences furnished by Mr. 
Boyte, and several of his contemporaries in the 
British settlements in Western Africa *, in $0 far, 
at least, as that the former distemper is distinct from 
the endemic fevers of Sierra Leone and the west 
coast of Africa. The hamagastric pestilence ap- 
peared at Sierra Leone in 1823 and 1829, pre- 
senting identical characters in its invasion, progress, 
and termination with those observed in the West 
Indies, North America, and the south of Spain ; 
and although it was most fatal among the crews 
of vessels, and those recently arrived, yet it carried 
off many of the old residents and coloured popu- 
lation and of those who had undergone the season- 


* Misstatements having appeared, although of slight 
consequence, respecting the author’s visit to Western 
Africa, he thinks it due to himself explicitly to state, that 
he never had the honour or advantage of being in any 
public service, or in avy service whatever ; that his pas- 
sages to and from Africa were altogether at his own pri- 
vate cost, and were dearly paid for before embarking in 
both instances ; and that his travels between the several 
British settlements and other places, as well as his resi- 
dence inthe former, were also at his own charge and 
expense. He may further state, that having obtained his 
degree in medicine after a continued residence of seven 
years at the university, he has exercised his profession in 
no other capacity than that of physician ; and that he em- 
ployed the time which intervened between that of leaving 
the university, and that at which he joined the College 


of Physicians of London, and commenced practice in the 


in travelling, unaided and unpatronised, in 
with the view of obtaining medical 
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ing and remittent of the country, and who were 
considered safe from any return of these. The 
above writer and Dr. W. Barry agree in stating 
this to have been ‘a fever, not entirely new, but 
extremely rare” in that country ; and that it ap- 
peared during the healthy season, when the en- 
demic remittent fever is not prevalent. That this 
pestilence was infectious at Sierra Leone is shown 
by the conviction to this effect of the educated and 
respectable part of the population ; by the history 
of it inthe Bann and Eden ships of war, and in 
many other vessels, and by its extension from the 
Bann to the military in the Isle of Ascension, aud 
to other ships. There is generally much difficulty 
in distinguishing the malignant remittent of Africa 
from this pestilence, owing to the imperfect remis- 
sions of the former, and to the presence, at an 
advanced stage of fatal cases, of many of the 
symptoms characterising the early and rapid pro- 
gress of the latter; and hence the epidemic 1s 
generally advanced, or has extended to many, be- 
fore its nature is recognised. Opinions as to the 
origin of these two epidemics in Sierra Leone were 
by no means consistent with each other. The 
disease was said to have commenced amongst the 
inland native population, and to have extended to 
this town and the shipping, as well as to places to 
the northward of it on the coast. There can be 
no doubt of the fact of the prevalence of this dis- 
temper among the natives of those places before it 
appeared at Sierra Leone, but it was milder, less 
prevalent, and less fatal among them, than among 
Europeans. On the other hand, the grand jury of 
this port state in their presentment, as respects 
the epidemic of 1829, ‘‘that they attnbute the 
present unhealthy state of Freetown to the prac- 
tice of landing slaves from the prizes in the centre 
of the town, where they are necessitated to remain 
under the disease with which they are afflicted in 
a small yard, not more than 120 yards square.” 
122. It would be more tedious than instruc- 
tive for me to adduce even a part of the evidence 
now before me of the distinct nature of this pesti- 
lence from the endemic remittent yellow fever of 
warm climates. Every.writer, from Lrn1nc to the 
present time, who has espoused the infectious 
nature of the former, and all those whose opinions 
I have noticed above, both British and Foreign, 
agree in admitting the distinction, whilst many of 
the non-infectionists either cannot recognise ’a dif- 
ference, or do not choose to do so, as it militates 
against their doctrine. I shall only adduce the 
opinion of M. Guyon, one of the clef physicians 
attached to the French army which occupied Cadiz 
in 1827 and 1828; because he states, that he for- 
merly believed in the identity of this pestilence 
with the malignant form of remittent fever; but 
that his observation and experience in Spain had 
convinced him that he was wrong. He remarks: 
«« Not that, with all my belief as to these diseases 
being identical, I had failed to perceive well- 
marked differences between the one and the other ; 
but it must be owned, such is the influence of an 
opinion already formed, that, of the facts connected 
with it, we see only the side favourable to that 
opinion. The differences between these two ma- 
ladies are many ;” and he forthwith proceeds to 
point them out with much accuracy. Much of 
the misconception which formerly existed re- 
specting these maladies, was owing to . unfortu- 
nate names given to them, especially to the ap- 
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plication of the term yellow fever, which, as will 
be seen from what has been adduced from various 
writers, was generally applied to this pestilence, 
although the yellowness of the surface was more 
remarkable in the severe endemic remittents, not 
only of Africa and America, but also of the south 
of Spain and shores of the Mediterranean. 

123. The remittents, whether bilious, gastric, 
malignant, &c. (see Fever, Remittent), with 
which this pestilence has been confounded, are 
diseases depending upon the nature of the locality 
—upon exhalations from the earth’s surface and 
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its productions, varying however, in character 
and severity, with the temperature, humidity, and — 


stillness of the atmosphere, and most probably also 
with the electrical states. But this pestilence is 
produced in all cases by an animal poison—by an 
infectious miasm generated by, and emanating 
from, the affected; and contaminating the imme- 
diately surrounding air, and various animal or 
other substances capable of imbibing it, and of 


imparting it to the atmosphere, but requiring — 
certain states of the air as regards temperature, — 
humidity, and stillness for its dissemination; and 


thus, as it will be more fully seen from what has 
been stated respecting remittents, and from what 
has been already adduced as to this pestilence, the 
one proceeds from a distinct and specific cause, 
the other arises from terrestrial exhalations, of 
various grades of concentration, producing co- 
ordinate effects. This pestilence, wherever it ap- 
pears, presents certain prominent features, like 


small-pox, or scarlet fever, however it may vary 


like them in severity and in certain subordinate 
characters. If it proceed from terrestrial exhala- 
tions, as the non-infectionists suppose, how is it 
that it does not appear in many situations where 
these exhalations are the most indisputably pro- 
duced, and are as remarkably favoured by a humid, 
warm, and still atmosphere, as in those places 
where it has occurred the most frequently? And 
wherefore is it not observed within the tropics, in 
the eastern hemisphere, where the most malignant 
as well as the most mild forms of remittent fever is 
prevalent at some season or other? 

124. Dr. Witson, who observed this pestilence 
in the West Indies, states that 117 cases occurred 
within a few weeks, and that “ though they varied 
much in violence, and in many other points, they 
were uniformly continued, and that nothing like 
remission could be detected in any of them.” 
(p- 180.) —Jacxson, Bancrort, Frercusson, and 
others, however, believe in obscure remissions, 
confounding this malady with remittent fevers ; 
and hence arguing most illogically against the 
protection from it afforded by a previous attack. 
They further contend that reasons for not de- 
tecting remissions are to be found in the “ vio- 
lence of cerebral action and speedy gangrene of 
the stomach ;” or in the circumstance of the 
functions having been overwhelmed and extin- 
guished. Now cerebral action is often not violent. 
The power of the brain is rather depressed than 
excited ; and it is well known, that the stomach 
is not found gangrenous in those cases, in which 
the examination of the body after death is not too 
long delayed. Besides, in a large proportion of 
cases there is neither overwhelming nor extinction 
of the functions, but a slight grade of febrile 
actions in many instances followed by quick re- 


‘covery; and yet, even in these, no remissions 
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occur. But this topic requires no further illus- 
‘tration. Another important circumstance evincing 
the marked distinction between this pestilence and 
the worst forms of endemic fever is the fact, that 
recovery from the former is generally rapid and 
complete, without the visceral enlargements and 
obstructions so frequently observed to follow 
the latter. The morbid appearances after death 
are also different, for, whilst the liver and spleen 
are generally more or less congested, enlarged, 
and softened by the endemic remittent, these 
organs are even paler and less vascular than 
natural, although often somewhat softened in com- 
mon with the rest of tle textures, in the hema- 
gastric pestilence.* 

125.e. That this distemper attacks the same indi- 
vidual only once, a previous infection protecting the 
system more decidedly from a future seizure than 
even small-pox or scarlet fever from a second at- 
tack of these maladies, has been remarked by every 
experienced writer since Lixin, and is an addi- 
tional proof of the two propositions which I have 
endeavoured to establish, namely, Ist. That this 
malady is propagated, like them, by an infectious 
emanation or animal poison;—2d. That it is 
different from the more malignant forms of re- 
mittent or endemic fever which is produced by 
terrestrial exhalations, which is non-infectious, and 
which attacks the same individual oftener than 
once, especially if he have had a change of climate 
after the first attack. Dr. James Ciarx, who had 
great experience of this malady in the West Indies 
during the latter part of the last century, and who 
has carefully distinguished it from the remittents 
of these islands, states, ‘‘ that those who recovered 
of this fever were never attacked asecond time, 
at least no instance occurred of it in our island, 
nor in any of the other islands, as I have been 
informed.” (p.19.) The truth is, that no recent 
writer has denied this fact, excepting those who 


* Dr. Imray states that, in theepidemic of this pesti- 
lence which he observed in Dominica in 1888, the yellow 
hue extended over the body, but was deepest in the neck, 
shoulders, and breast, with here and there dark irregu- 
larly shaped spots and blotches, these parts and the 
scrotum assuming. immediately after the extinction of 
life, a greenish colour and livid appearance, while the 
yellow tinge over the whole body was deepened. Black 
Vomit was not so constant as the yellowness of the sur- 
face ; but it occurred in the majority of the fatal cases. 
“ On examination after death, even when black vomit 
had not occurred, the stomach was always found to con- 
tain that fluid: and in all probability, in most of those 
cases that ended very rapidly with but little gastric dis- 
turbance, dissection would have revealed the presence of 
that fluid in the stomach. This deadly symptom usually 
occurred on the third or fourth, sometimes on the se- 
cond day.” When the dark vomit came in contact with 
the patient’s linen or sheets, it left a dark indelible 
stain. In the endemic remittent of the is!and, (he adds,) 
*‘ vellowness of the skin not Bie bales? takes place, 
but is unaccompanied with that peculiar lividity of the 
neck, shoulders, and breast,”’ which is so frequent in this 
pestilence; black vomit occurring very rarely in the 
endemic remittent. 

To the above distinctions, Dr. Imray adds that this 
latter disease is seldom so sudden in its attack as the 
former, is usually ushered in by chills or rigors, and is 
marked throughout by distinct remissions and exacerba- 
tions; but in this pestilence, any sensation of cold was 
seldom experienced, either at the commencement of the 
attack or subsequently ; and no remission was ever ob- 
served until the period of deceitful calm, when all pain 
and febrile excitement subsided. ‘‘ This state, however, 
was never followed by an exacerbation, but seemed to 
proceed from loss of excitability and exhaustion of the 
vital energies.’”? The above is a very correct and precise 
diagnosis of the two maladies which has been so igno- 
rantly, if not dishonestly, confouhded with one another 
by so many writers against the infectious nature of the 
hemagastric distemper. 
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have confounded this pestilence with remittent 
fever; and who, having seen repeated attacks of 
this latter malady in the same person, and believing 
both maladies to be identical with each other, 
have fallen into the sophism of believing that 
what was true of the one was also true of the other. 
The protection afforded by a first attack, al- 
though recognised by several writers before Sir 
W. Pym, was never duly insisted upon and turned 
to a beneficial account, until his services were so 
usefully exerted in the early epidemics of Gibraltar. 
About the same time that be was acting upon this 
knowledge to the advantage of many thousands, 
the Spanish physicians also became aware of the 
fact, from observing that all those who had suf- 
fered from the distemper during former epidemics’ 
were not infected by it subsequently. Notwith- 
standing the numerous evidences of this import- 
ant fact, adduced both in Europe and America, 
and by the French medical commissions, still the 
truth of it was disputed by the non-infectionists ; 
for they believed, and believed truly, that the ad- 
mission of it would be the surrender of one of the 
strongest positions which protected their doctrine. 
But the determination of this fact so as to place 
it beyond the cavils of a party, and the special 
pleadings of the prejudiced, was undertaken by. 
Sir W. Pym at Gibraltar; and notwithstanding 
the opposition of writers, already passed into ob- 
livion, is now established as one of the most un- 
doubted truths in medicine. He acted upon it in 
Gibraltar in 1810, and was thereby enabled to 
cut short at once an incipient epidemic. ‘“ He 
separated the first sick and the suspected from the 
healthy population, using, as his instruments of 
separation, those who had acquired the necessary 
immunity in some former epidemic. This pro- 
ceeding now forms the basis of the sanatory law 
in Spain, and has been successfully repeated in 
Barbadoes in 1821 by Mr. Green.” (Sir D. 
Barry, loc. cit. p. 97.) 

126. f. Much, indeed the greatest part, of the 
numerous ealamities of which this pestilence has 
been the cause, has arisen from the manner in 
which the crews of ships have been disposed of in 
respect both of the appearance of it in ships whilst 
at sea, and of the communications of the crews" 
and of their personal effects with the ports ta 
which they are destined. Of the latter of these 
topics sufficient notice will be taken hereafter ; 
but it will be necessary to the full consideration 
of the infectious nature of this distemper, that 
some notice should be taken of its appearance in 
ships of war, in transports, and in other vessels. I 
have perused most of the accounts of the out~ 
breaks of this malady on board of ships to which 
references are made in the Bisiiocrapny to this 
article ; and I have been particularly struck, not 
only by the very imperfect manner in which so 
very important a topic as the origin of the dis- 
temper on ship-board has been considered in most 
instances, but even by the neglect of it altogether, 
the reader being either left quite in the dark and 
to his own inferences, or he has intruded upon 
him various suppositions or false facts in the shape 
of foul ballast, bilge-water, chips, shavings, &c., 
which have been considered quite sufficient to 
account for the accumulated horrors which have 
been witnessed. Amidst the numerous distressing 
details, through which the reader who wishes to 
investigate the subject will be doomed to labour, 
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he will find very few who impute this distemper 
to any other source than to the above, or to some 
other cause equally absurd, and quite as in- 
adequate as they are to explain the results. Al- 
though the ships which have been the subjects of 
these dreadful visitations have proceeded very 
shortly before from ports in which this pestilence 
was prevailing, or have recently received persons 
on board from, or otherwise communicated with, 
these ports, or with other vessels containing cases 
of the malady, or even although they have been 
actually lying in the harbours of the towns where 
the pestilence was prevailing, still these writers 
could see nothing to account for the appearance 
of it on board the ships of which they had the 
medical care, than some one of the suppositious 
causes now mentioned, which, even if proved to 
exist altogether in their fullest force, are quite in- 
adequate to the production of the effects, often 
too weakly or too lightly noticed. Let any one, 
who feels duly the responsibilities of the medical 
character, read the accounts so frequently fur- 
nished us by the chief actors in the scenes which 
they describe — the statements of black vomit or 
yellow fever having broke out; of the greatest 
part, or the whole, of the crew having been at- 
tacked, and of nearly the half having died —with- 
out any rational explanation of the occurrence 
being attempted, without any idea of or reference 
to infection being entertained, without any evi- 
dence to show the absence of infection, or that it 
had not been introduced ; and, what is still more 
monstrous, without any satisfactory attempt, or 
even without any attempt at all, having been made 
to limit the mischief, or to prevent the extension 
of the infection to the healthy, —and having thus 
read the dry details of facts thus furnished him — 
facts barren as to the minds of most of the nar- 
rators, and of them only—let him then come to 
the conclusions if he ean, that all has been cor- 
rectly observed, and rightly inferred; and that 
measures of prevention have been sagely, or even 
at all adopted. 

127. This pestilence appears in the crews of 
ships of war, or transports, or other vessels, and is 
readily recognised by the rapidity of the fatal re- 
sult, by the black vomit, &c. The ships are at 
the time either in a port, or have recently left a 
port in which it was prevailing. Qne ship is pro- 
vided with pig-iron ballast, and therefore, as it 
cannot be viewed as the cause, bilge-water, or 
chips, or shavings, below the limber-boards, which 
generally exist in all vessels, are most logically 
inferred to be the cause of the distemper. Another 
ship hasshingle ballast, and lo! the source of mis- 
chief is discovered. A third has neither shingle, 
nor chips, nor shavings, nor even bilge-water to 


furnish an explanation, and as the idea of infection 


cannot for a moment be tolerated by the very sci- 
entific surgeon, he therefore arrives at the very 
transcendental conclusion, that the pestilence 
which has seized the whole crew, himself and 
assistant, and killed nearly half, is nothing else 
than the effects of a “ligneous principle” de- 
veloped from wood by a high temperature! 
Whilst the men are dying like rotten sheep— in 
equal numbers and with equal rapidity with these 
not very sagacious animals — the commander is 
alarmed, all are amazed, explanations are required 
of the learned doctor, and in almost every case 
the reader will find that some one or other of the 
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ubove causes is assigned by him. Infection suggests _ 
itself to common sense people, and probably to the 
commander; but the unfortunate surgeon’s com. 


mon sense is over-laid, is smothered, by vicious 
authority and worthless writings. Besides, he 
thinks infection a ‘‘ vulgar error,” and its recog- 


nition below the dignity of science; or, if it in- 
trudes itself upon his mind as the pestilence pro- 


gresses, he feels that he has already committed 
himself, and cannot retract without practically 
exposing his ignorance. 
his explanation, even acts upon it, and afterwards, 
perhaps, writes a book to prove his sincerity. All 
the while, as the imputed cause is supposed to 
have already produced all the bad effects that will 
ensue, either nothing is attempted to get rid of it; 
or, if any attempt be made, the measures connected 
with such attempt tend only to diffuse, or to con- 
centrate the infectious poison, which either was 
not dreamt of, or not guarded against, nor in any 
way restrained nor counteracted. Indeed, on too 
many occasions the prevention of disease in the 
public service is considered beneath notice: it 
has formed no part of professional education ; and 
when the information, which has been acquired 


chiefly with the view of passing an examination, 


has to be applied to great or pressing emergencies, 
the cure of cases as they rapidly occur is attempted 
by certain heroic remedies, whilst measures of 
prevention are either never thought of, or very 
imperfectly employed. 


128. Now the reader may suppose that the 


above is an extravagant, an exaggerated state- 
ment of singular or rare occurrences, and of the 
notions which they have suggested to the very 
scientific observers. But let him peruse the vo- 
luminous writings on the subject, if-he can com- 
mand the patience or the temper necessary to the 
drudgery, and then let him decide. In some in- 
stances he will find it admitted, that no cause for 
the evil could be detected in the ships themselves, 
and that, therefore, there was no cause for the ex- 
istence of the pestilence, —or in other words, that 
the most terrific effects were produced without 
agents. They will, however, think that I am now 
actually doing the celebrated persons who have 
thus distinguished themselves a gross injustice by 
this statement ; but they are themselves the per- 
petrators of the act. In Dr. Witson’s book on 
this pestilence he will find sufficient evidence to 
this effect. This writer has favoured us not only 


with his own opinion, but also with the officical 


opinions of Dr. Bancrorr, Dr. Avo.tpuvs, and 
Dr. Macnamara, as to the appearance of this 
pestilence on board of certain ships of war. Now, 
these physicians held the highest medica! appoint- 
ments in the West Indies; and as we ought to 
find the highest amount of medical knowledge in 
the highest places, their opinions deserve respect 
—at least until we know them; but unfortu- 
nately after that knowledge is acquired all respect 


vanishes in spite of the most anxious efforts to re- 


tain it. As the reader may be more fortunate in 
this respect, let him peruse the official reports of 
these physicians in Dr. Witson’s work (at p. 141 
—147.) ; and let him endeavour to give as much 
credit as the amount of his credulity may permit 
to this writer’s doctrine of the “ ligneous origin” 
of this pestilence ; for he avers that, if this origin 
be not admitted, ‘‘ we shall be under the necessity 
of contemplating and endeavouring to counteract 
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a disease, regarding the origin of which we know 
nothing ; we must look upon this sweeping pes- 
tilence as an effect without a cause, excepting 
such a cause as that which smote the fourteen 
thousand Israelites in their tents.” One would 
have supposed that, after this apparent endeavour 
to discover a cause, some attempt would have 
been made to show that the malady did not arise 
from infection or contagion, either directly or in- 
directly introduced on the occasions in question, 
before the “ ligneous origin,” or ‘ principle,” or 
product not arising from dry-rot —this something 
proceeding from wood, but not recognised by the 
senses —this essence not seen, but believed in, 
nor detected chemically or otherwise — this ignis 
fatuus so alluring to the doctor, yet so destructive 
to his patients—could have become the object of 
a devoted faith, of a firmly rooted belief. But no 
such attempt is made, and although the ships of 
war were lying at Port Royal, Jamaica, when this 
pestilence first appeared in them ; and although 
it is well known that it was more or less prevalent 
in this place, and in several of the ships in this 
port at the time, yet no notice is taken of the pro- 
bability of infection having been conveyed on 
board the ships of war which were so terribly 
ravaged by it; and there does not appear that 
any attempt to prevent its introduction was made 
at any time. Indeed, on these occasions, as well 
as on most others, the adoption or non-adoption 
of measures of prevention rests with the com- 
mander of the vessel, or with the surgeon, under 
the sanction of the former; and where neither 
the one nor the other believes in infection no 
restraints are imposed. It would appear from 
the official reports of the high medical func- 
tionaries above named, that they did not be- 
lieve in’ infection. It is well known that Dr. 
Bancrorr has written voluminously, but it may 
not be equally well known that he has written 
either candidly or truthfully, in disproof of infec. 
tion. By the official reports on the ships of war 
at Port Royal just alluded to, neither he nor his 
coadjutors have done themselves much credit. 
They have most entirely and most signally damned 
the cause they wished, at least professed, to sup- 
port. Dr. Banxcrorr furnishes, “ proprio Marte,” 
the most damaging proofs—the most conclusive 
evidence that could be adduced against that very 
doctrive which he attempted to establish by means 
of too thick octavo volumes of misrepresentations 
and special pleadings. Dr. Witson would have 
deserved the thanks of all candid minds for the 
publication of a report which entirely destroys the 
Most vicious doctrine—the most destructive in its 
Consequences to the community —that has blinded 
the understandings of weak men, had he not at 
the same time attempted to rear a structure 
equally injurious, and even more unstable and 
absurd than the one which he has so completely 
Overturned. But let me advert more particularly 
to the case of the unfortunate ships of war which 
called forth the reports of the above great West 
India authorities. 
. 129, It should be premised that the infection 
of this pestilence had lurked for several years 
or even longer in the most frequented sea-ports of 
the West Indies, as Port Royal, the Havannah, 
Vera Cruz, &c.; and as the inhabitants, es- 
pecially those who have resided long in these 
places, have been once attacked and are no longer 
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liable to be attacked again, it follows that com- 
paratively few are predisposed to the affection, 
excepting strangers or young persons ; the arrival 
of a number of the former, particularly of persons 
from Europe, being followed, whilst the infection 
remains in the place, by an increased prevalence 
of the distemper. Hence the arrival of ships from 
Europe — whether ships of war, transports, or 
traders, and of troops from a different climate, is 
often very soon followed by an outbreak of this 
pestilence among them, more especially if no 
measures are taken, as too generally has been the 
case, to prevent the introduction of the infection, 
or to sequestrate those first attacked. The Iphi- 
genia ship of war, whilst in Port Royal harbour, 
became infected with this pestilence. At the de- 
sire of the admiral, Drs. Bancrorr, Avotruus, 
and Macnamara proceeded to examine her, and 
reported her clean, dry, and sound in every re- 
spect. They admit that the malady prevailing in 
this ship was this pestilence; and that it could 
“only be produced by an external cause,” as no 
cause could be detected by them in the vessel 
herself; but what this external cause might have 
been they appear to have been ata loss to imagine, 
for they summarily dismiss the idea of infection, 
without, however, adducing any evidence or ar- 
gument against either the introduction or diffusion 
of the distemper by this cause. Whilst thus dri- 
velling respecting the existence of ‘an external 
cause” — this suspected entity or non-entity —the 
following statement is made by this sage com- 
mission :—‘* We abstain, at this time, from offering 
any opinion as to the probable cause of the dis- 
order [and this pestilence is only a disorder in Dr. 
Bancrort’s estimation — the reporter of the com- 
mission] in the Iphigenia; though we think it 
right to state, that we have not hitherto found 
evidence sufficient to authorise the belief, that her 
anchorages in the harbours of Curagoa, off Puerto 
Cabello, or Port-au-Prince, within the last five 
months, at all contributed to produce the fever.” 
Now, what is here aimed at? They assert there 
was no internal cause or source of mischief; that 
hence there must have been an external one; but 
that this external one was not derived from the 
harbours just mentioned: they therefore would 
seem to infer that it existed, or was derived, from 
the port where this ship was now lying. But Dr. 
AvoLpuus comes to this conclusion, in a separate 
document. ‘I consider the fever (in the Iphi- 
genia) to have been produced by increased tem- 
perature and other atmospheric causes ;” and here 
he stops without a single word being added. This, 
therefore, we must consider as his “ external 
cause.” Dr. Macnamara next enlightens us with 
his ‘‘ external cause,” also in a separate'document 
of most palpable absurdity. Here it is: “It is 
difficult to account for the generation of disease 
in a ship so well regulated, and in such a state of 
high discipline as the Iphigenia: and Iam most 
positively and decidedly of opinion, that the dis- 
ease, which has already committed such ravages 
on board that ship, is to be solely attributed to a 
particularly vitiated state of the atmosphere, the 
influence of which has been experienced along the 
whole of the American coast, from the northern 
bank of the Oroonoko to Boston in New England, 
and in the adjacent islands.” How precisely this 
vitiation of the air, this arch assumption is limited ! 
What countless crews of ships must have suffered, - 
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what interminable wretchedness on ship-board, 
and on coast-board also, must have been pro- 
duced by a “ particularly vitiated” air, extending 
from the Oroonoko to Boston, inclusive of the 
West Indies, &c. How few could possibly have 
escaped destruction, seeing that the air which all 
within these extended bounds must have breathed, 
was in the “ positive and decided opinion” of Dr. 
Macnamana in “a particularly vitiated state!” 
What a loss science has sustained in having had 
the particular vitiation in question, so decidedly 
and yet so precisely extended, left entirely un- 
explained, and its nature unascertained! But this 
deficiency may have been subsequently supplied, 
and the document supplying it may be buried in the 
rich repositories of the Medical Board and Som- 
erset House. The reader has now got the opinion 
of the majority of the commission as to the mys- 
terious “external cause” of this fever, What 
Dr. Bancrorr’s opinion is does not appear. Pro- 
bably his experience as to his former opinions 
makes him more reserved on this occasion, and he 
comes into the field fortified by the caution of an 
old soldier. 

130, The crews of ships of war, transports, or 
traders, are rarely the subjects of fever in the 
West Indies, unless they are exposed to the in- 
~ fection of this pestilence in the ports where it is 
prevailing at the time, or have the infection in- 
troduced among them from these ports, or from 
infected vessels. They are rarely in that country 
exposed to the malaria proceeding from marshes 
or lagoons, unless when watering, or when al- 
lowed to remain on shore, and then they readily 
are attacked by remittent fever, especially if they 
have slept within the sphere of these sources of 
disease. The pestilential fever now under con- 
sideration has appeared on board many vessels 
whose crews have not been exposed to these 
sources, and_not a few of these have been ships of 
war which were certainly not so exposed. Never- 
theless, attempts have been made, although most 
fruitlessly, to show that the causes of the distemper 
have existed in the ships themselves ; either the 
ballast, or the bilge-water, or the wood itself of 
which these vessels were built, having been im- 
puted as the cause, without the least endeavour 
to prove any thing actually noxious proceeding 
from any one of these sources, or to demonstrate 
the generation of any gas from them, whereby the 
air could be vitiated. Ships of war are now, and 
have long been, provided with iron ballast and 
tanks, so that the chief source to which the non- 
infectionists imputed the distemper did not exist 
in them; and yet we find that many ships of war 
have had their crews nearly altogether carried off 
by it; and although the introduction of infection 
might have been presumed, owing to the remark- 
able probability of such an occurrence, these 
vessels either being at the very time in infected 
ports, or very recently having left such ports, or 
having communicated with infected vessels, yet 
no satisfactory inquiry was ever instituted by the 
surgeons of these vessels to determine the question 
as to the propagation of the malady from these 
sources ; the only inquiry that was made being 
that respecting the conditions of these vessels as 
to cleanliness and discipline. The probability, or 
even the possibility, of infection was not dreamt 
of: indeed, many of those to whom the matter 
more especially appertained, would neither see 
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nor admit infection under any circumstances, 
neither the word nor the meaning attached to it 
being comprised within the limits of their belief. 
Take for instance the following :— 

131. The distemper existed at Port Royal, in 
Jamaica, both previously and subsequently to the 
arrival of the Rattlesnake ship of war there, in 
July 1824; this vessel being clean, sweet, well 
ventilated. Dr. Witson, the surgeon of her, ad- 
mits that he was himself the first who was at- 
tacked ; and that he, as well as the purser, was 
seized ‘ from exposure to the cause on shore.” In- 
deed, there can be no doubt of both of them having 
contracted the disease on shore, for Dr. Witson 
admits this in no less than two places at p. 159. 
of his book, written to prove the ‘ ligneous origin 
of the distemper.” And there is as little doubt of 
their having introduced the infection on board this 
vessel, although he argues against the existence 
of infection, but without furnishing any proofs of 
his position ; the efforts to infer the non-existence 
of this property obviously originating either ina 
desire to establish his own hypothesis, or in the 
consciousness of having neglected measures to 
prevent the diffusion of infection—a_ diffusion 
fatal to a large proportion of the crew. ‘The fol- 
lowing are facts which cannot be refuted. 

132. First; this pestilence prevailed at Port 
Royal, more or less for several years, about this 
epoch, namely, from 1819 to 1826; but the doc- 
trines of Bancrorr and other non-infectionists 
were exerting a most noxious influence over the 


minds of medical officers in the public services in — 


the West Indies. Owing to this circumstance no 
measures were taken, with few or no exceptions 
among either the military or the naval forces, to 
prevent, to limit, or even to restrain, the spread of in- 
fection. The only restraints which were aftempted, 
and these but few, were owing to the good sense 
of commanding officers. During this period the 
crews of many ships became infected with this 
pestilence at Port Royal; but the surgeons of 
these ships, with the exception of the surgeon of 
the Scout sloop of war, were blinded against in- 
fection, and had some favourite hypothesis to sup- 
port. 

133. Secondly ; the Rattlesnake having thus 
arrived at Port Royal, where the distemper ex- 
isted, communicated with that port; the officers 
who first went on shore were the first attacked 
by it; and nearly the whole of the crew were af- 
terwards seized, at first gradually, but subse+ 
quently much more rapidly ; for the ship having 
put to sea under a false impression as to the cause 
of the malady, and bad weather having come on, 
and occasioned the shutting of the gun-ports, &c., 
thereby preventing due ventilation, the distemper 
spread with greatly increased rapidity and fa- 
tality. ‘These are the facts respecting this ship of 
war, and they cannot be gainsaid by any special 

leader. 

134. Thirdly ; but in these fatal years, other 
ships of war arrived during the years 1824 and 
1825 at Port Royal, and suffered in a similar 
manner to the Rattlesnake. The Isis ship of war 
arrived at this port in 1824, and this distemper 
appeared on board of her in October. She was 
ordered to the Gulf of Mexico, where the pre- 
valence of north winds at this season reduces the 
temperature to about 65°, or even lower, and the 
disease subsided. This ship returned to Port 
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re-appeared in her, and was very destructive. 
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Royal in the following autumn, and the malady 
In 
this year, the Lively, Pylades, and Ferret were 


half unmanned whilst lying in this port; and | 
- other ships were similarly infected. 


But the ca- 
lamitous consequences of a general indisposition 
on the part of medical officers to admit the ex- 
istence of infection were not limited to the naval 
service. The military medical officers, with the 
Coryruaus of non-infection then at their head, 
were equally blinded to every perception. of the 
property to the non-admission of which the lives 
of thousands were sacrificed. Stoney Hill in Ja- 
maica is situated 1300 feet above the level of the 
sea, and would be healthy for troops if precautions 
against the introduction of infectious fever were 
duly instituted. The seventy-seventh regiment 
arrived in Jamaica in 1825, and was stationed 
here. This pestilence appeared among them, and 


no satisfactory means of preventing its spread 


having been taken, it attacked nearly all, and car- 
ried off a very large proportion. It should be 
moreover recollected that the greatest prevalence 
of the distemper on shore among the military, and 
amongst the inhabitants of Port Royal, who were 


not protected by a previous attack (for this pro- 


tection and its influence should not be lost sight of 
in the argument), was in the very year and season 
of its most destructive prevalence also in ships ar- 
riving at this port. 

135. The surgeon of the Scout sloop of war sent 


_ home documents proving the contagious nature of 


this distemper on board of this ship; and Dr. J. 
Jounson, whose belief in this property appears to 


have been very limited, or contingent as he terms 


it, states that he ‘‘ had seen these documents, and 
can vouch for the highly contagious character of 
the fever.” (Med. and Chirurg. Rev. vol. ii, p. 12.) 
Now, if admitted to have been contagious in the 


ease of this ship, and likewise in the case of the 


Bann, as demonstrated by Sir W. Burnett, the 
able and zealous head of the naval medical ser- 
vice, how comes the same identical malady to be 


_hon-contagious on board of other vessels, placed 


in similar circumstances to these, in which others 
it has been even more general and more fatal? 
Surely, if in about a dozen ships of war the same 
distemper appears after arriving at a certain sea- 
port where that distemper exists, and if it be ad- 
mitted by one from whom the admission is almost 
extorted, that it was actually contagious in one of 
these ships, it could not be less contagious on 


board of the other ships which had arrived at the 


same port, which had been infected from the same 
source, and-in which it was even more fatal than 
in the one to which the contagion is conceded. 
This is a matter which concerns the lives, not only 


of the crews of ships, but also of regiments, of 


armies, and of the inhabitants of populous cities 
and towns; and yet it has been allowed up to the 


' present day to be disposed of, and measures, or 


rather worse than no measures, have been per- 
mitted to be taken respecting it, in our numerous 
colonies and dependencies—in our fleets and in 
our armies—according to the visionary notions of 
the totally inexperienced, and of those altogether 
unacquainted with the nature and cause of the 
pestilence in question ; or, what is still worse, to 
those who have formed erroneous notions respect- 
ing its source and properties. What can be the 
use of accumulated facts and of countless obser- 
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vations to prove that which requires no further 
proof, if they are not to furnish data, from which 
correct inferences are to be drawn for the benefit of 
the inexperienced, for the direction of the wrong- 
headed, and for the advantage of the general com- 
munity, by those competent persons it is to be 
presumed to whom these facts and observations 
have been officially furnished? And possessing 
these data, should it not be required that such 
in‘erences shall be drawn by minds capable of 
weighing evidence and of devising rational ex- 
pedients of protection, that these inferences might 
be made the basis of instructions for the institu- 
tion of salutary measures for the guidance of the 
uninformed and the unthinking, and for the strict 
observance of the reckless and the vain theoriser, 
in order that hundreds of thousands of human lives 
may not be sacrificed to the Moloch of false doc- 
trine, as they have been during a long series of 
years. 

136. g. Let the occurrences at Sierra Leone in 
1823 and 1829 be taken as a specimen of the 
mode of medical protection from _ pestilence 
in a colony most liable to outbreaks of it, al- 
though provided with a colonial surgeon, a de- 
puty inspector of hospitals, and with other medical 
officers. This distemper has appeared at this 
place also in other years; but the colonial sur- 
geons and deputy inspectors have written on the 
occurrences of these years, and books and reports 
have been the results of their Sisyphian toils. The 
governor of the colony, however, has thrown light 
upon a subject which they have confused and 
mystified; and has shown, as respects the epi- 
demic of 1829, that it was imported into the co- 
lony; and that it was highly contagious both there 
and among the shipping. (Narrat. of the Ashantee 
War, and Present State of Sierra Leone, &c. By 
Major Ricxerrs, Governor. 8vo. Lond. 1830.) 
The medical writers on those epidemics —for they 
cannot be called authorities as regards this malady, 
unless they be viewed as such against the doctrine 
which they toil so ineffectually to support— found 
that a distemper which they recognised, after a 
lume, as altogether different from the endemic of 
the country, had come among them ; but they were 
quite unprepared for the occurrence notwith- 
standing the records and recollections of former 
visitations. They appear at first to have mis- 
taken the malady for the endemic of the country ; 
and when their eyes were opened they were amazed 
and alarmed ; and they acted as they have written, 
in a state of imbecile confusion and bewilderment. 
Their accounts are full of contradictions, Whilst 
they argue against infection, they, in the uncon- 
sciousness of helpless ignorance, furnish the most 
conclusive evidence of the existence of this pro- 
perty. ‘They admit that the persons attacked first 
in the colony had visited a place in the vicinity 
two or three days previously where the pestilence 
was then raging, yet they deny the existence of 
infection, and issue notices to prevent the adoption 
of precautions against the spread of the distemper, 
at the very time when such precautions ought to 
have been taken under their directions. ® They 
admit the identity of the malady on shore with 
that on board of several ships in the roadstead, 
and of both with the pestilential yellow fever, and 
yet they contend that it was altogether non-in- 
fectious in the former, and infectious in the latter ! 
Their admission of this property in the ships was 
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evidently extorted from them by undeniable facts, 
and the firm belief of every rational and unpre- 
judiced mind ; but no measures of protection were 
proposed by them. 

137. The source of the distemper might have 
been readily ascertained in both these epidemics, 
if the inquiry had been instituted by competent, 
candid, and unprejudiced persons. Indeed, in 
their unfortunate endeavours to mystify the matter 
they sufficiently indicate the source, although with- 
out the precision and force which might have been 
imparted to it by positive evidence. Sul the ad- 
missions of infection which escape their powers of 
concealment are perhaps the strongest proofs of 
the fact that could have been adduced, The in- 
fection having been introduced without having 
been recognised or suspected, until its mischievous 
effects had proceeded far, by those whose duty it 
was to watch for, to detect, and to guard against 
it, their secret yet manifest desire was to deny its 
existence, and to suppress, misrepresent, and dis- 
tort occurrences and circumstances accordingly. 
Although persons belonging to the colony had 
visited places adjoining where the pestilence was 
raging at the time, had returned to the colony, and 
were immediately afterwards attacked and died, 
other cases of the disease following upon these ad- 
mitted to have been the first; and although ships, 
more especially slave-ships with sickly cargoes of 
human beings, arrived at the colony just before 
and at the time of the outbreak of these epidemics, 
some of the writers on the subject contended that 
the distemper had arisen from malaria brought 
from a distance by the winds, and others concluded 
that it had travelled from the interior of Africa to 
the coast—a sufficient admission of infection ; 
whilst the more observant of the residents believed 
in its introduction through one or other of the chan- 
nels just indicated, or through both. There can be 
no doubt, however, that the distemper was con- 
veyed in 1823 on board of the Bann ship of war, 
then at Sierra Leone, where it was prevailing both 
on shore and in the shipping, either from one of 
the slave-ships detained at Sierra Leone, or from 
a trading vessel at that place; that the crews of 
the Bann and of the San Raphael, a tender to and 
accompanying the former ship, were generally at- 
tacked, a very large proportion having been car- 
ried off on the voyage to the Island of Ascension, 
from Sierra Leone; that the pestilence was intro- 

_ duced by these ships into that island where every 
one was seized, and many died of it; that the 
Driver sloop of war arrived in perfect health at 
this island, where a very restricted communication 
took place between her and the Bann; and that 
three persons ‘‘ were taken ill with the prevailing 
fever, two of whom were sent on shore, and one 
died on board ; and the captain very properly put 
to sea and used every precaution; and with these 
three cases the disease ceased.” (Sir W. Bur- 
netr’s Official Report of Sickness, &c. in the Bann.) 

138. Whilst the pestilence was prevailing at 
Sierra Leone in 1829, the Eden and Champion 
ships of war left that colony for Fernando Po, and 
immediately upon their departure it appeared, and 
ravaged these vessels, all the medical officers, five 
in number, having been attacked, three having 
died. When the ships reached Fernando Po they 
had lost about half their crews. At this latter 

lace communications took place between the 
crews of these ships and of the Sybille, the Hecla, 
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and Black Joke; and the distemper appeared also — 
in these ships, and became most destructive, - 


These facts cannot be disputed, and whatever at- 
tempts may be made to explain them away by self- 
sufficient cavillers, they will still remain remark- 
able indications to all common-sense persons of that 
very important property of the distemper upon 
which every means of preventing and of restrict- 
ing its propagation should be based ; and to the 
neglect of which so much misery has been in- 
flicted upon extensive communities, both civil and 
military, up even to the present day. During the 
continuance of this epidemic the crews of several 
trading vessels were nearly altogether swept away. 
Every person on board of two ships were attacked, 
and only two survived. ‘his frightful mortality 
appears to have been mainly attributable to er- 
roneous notions entertained by the medical officers 
of the colony as to the cause of the distemper, 
ani to the neglect of every precaution against it, 
and of all means calculated to prevent its exten- 


sion. Their minds were pre-occupied with one 


idea, and were incapable of conceiving another, 
This single article of their faith and belief was 
malaria; it was their evil genius which distorted 
their vision, disordered their, understanding, per- 
verted their judgment, and rendered them alto- 


gether incapable of meeting the crisis, which their — 


inéapabilities had tended to develope, Malaria, 


according to them, was in the winds, in the waters, — 


in the earth, and in the regions under the earth; 


and yet it did not, they believed, originate where — 
it was so mischievous, but was brought from a ~ 


distance on the winds, and even over the exten- 


sive bay into which the Sierra Leone river empties © 


itself. To this absurdity they joined a second, 
namely, the belief that a distemper of a continued 
and rapid course, such as they observed and de- 
scribed, could proceed only from a cause always 
producing effects of a very different character.* 


* Whilst the foregoing pages were passing through the 
press, the author received the official returns to Parlia- 
ment respecting the disease which prevailed, in Sep- 
tember, 1845, on board the ‘‘ Eclair,”’ steam ship of war, 
on her return to this country from the coast of Africa. 
The conveyance of this pestilence to the very shores of 
Great Britain — almost to the portals of the metropolis 
—and the alarm of the public mind consequent upon the 
circumstance, gave rise to the correspondence and docu- 
ments on the subject, which have been printed, and from 
these the following particulars are derived : — 

The “ Eclair’’ steam ship left Plymouth on the 2d of 
November, 1844, with a crew of 146 officers and men. On 
the 20th of December she was at the river Gaboon, on 
the west coast of Africa, and passed thence westwards 
and northwards along the coast until she arrived at Sierra 
Leone on the 23d. She there took in 40 Kroomen and 
liberated Africans, allowed to assist the crew. She de- 
parted from Sierra Leone on the 28th of January, and 
continued off Sheerboro, watching slave-traders, until the 
4th of February. During this time, the vessel could not 


have safely approached nearer than three miles to the — 


shore, owing to the shelving nature of the coast; but the 
boats were sent in, and the men landed frequently, and 
slept on shore on two or three occasions. Most of the 
men who had slept on shore were attacked with fever, 
which appeared to have been of a malignant kind, as 
pine or ten of those attacked died ; but two of the men 
who were severely seized had not been out of the ship. 
These cases occurred during the months of April, May, 
and June; and were said to have been the endemic re- 
mittent of the climate; but no detailsj]of symptoms are 
given. When the vessel returned to Sierra Leone, on 
the 4th of July, the crew was healthy; but, from that 
time until her departure on the 23d, the men were en- 
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gaged in cleaning out the hold of the “ Albert’ iron 


steam ship, and were allowed to go on shore, and several 
of them slept on shore. Of these, four were attacked 
with fever on the 19th, 2Ist, 22d, and 23d; one was 
landed, but the other three were treated on board and 
died. No account of the symptoms are given. 
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139. h. From what has been advanced above it 
may be admitted without any assumption— Ist, 


Wituam Pym, who went on board on the arrival of the 
“ Eelair’’ in England, and examined the officers, states 
that the first man who died after leaving Sierra Leone on 
the 23d had black vomit, and that the cases which oc- 
curred then and subsequently, as well as those which 
were still remaining, were actually this pestilence. On 
this point it is impossible for Sir William to have been 
mistaken ; seeing that his experience of this distemper 
in the West Indies and in the south of Spain has been 
greater than that of any other physician whatever ; and 
although no description or details are given in the of- 
ficial papers now before the author, yet quite sufficient is 
stated to show the nature of the distemper. 

The “ Albert ’’ was taken in tow by the ‘* Eclair,”’ and 

brought into the Gambia on the 10th of August. After 
leaving Sierra Leone, three other men were attacked in 
the end of July and died; these men had also slept on 
shore; and a merchant who embarked on board the 
“ Albert’ at Sierra Leone was also taken ill in that 
vessel, and died on the 27th of July. The first three of 
those attacked in August were on board of the ‘* Albert” 
when taken ill. ‘‘ Afterwards the fever became indis- 
‘criminate in its attacks.” The “ Eclair’’ touched at 
Goree to take in coals, but was not allowed pratique. 
She went on to Bona Vista, one of the Cape de Verd 
Islands, where she arrived on the 2lst of August, having 
had, from leaving Sierra Leone, 18 men attacked by the 
distemper, and of these thirteea died, most of them with 
the black vomit. 

At Bona Vista the disease continued to spread ra- 
pidly amongst the crew, when permission having been 
obtained from the Portuguese governor, it was deter- 
mined to land the crew, sick and well, and purify the 
vessel. A fort was appropriated for the accommodation 
of the seamen and sick, and the officers obtained Jodgings 
in the town. Every means were taken to purify the ship 
‘by washing and whitewashing, fumigation, &c.; all the 
omen remaining on board, with the exception of six 
employed in attendance upon the sick. The disease, how- 
‘ever, continued to prevail amongst the officers and men 
on shore, thir:y-one men having died between the 2Ist of 
August and the 13th of September. Under these cir- 
cumstances a consultation was held by three naval sur- 
geons, and upon their report and recommendation it 
was determined that the steamer and crew should pro- 
ceed to England. The ship’s company were in conse- 
quence re-embarked, and ssiled on the 13th of Septem- 
ber ; Captain Estcourt having been taken ill the day be- 
fore leaving Bona Vista, and died on the 16th. At Bona 
Vista, the Assistant Surgeon Harte, of the “ Eclair,”’ 
died, when Dr. McClure, a naval surgeon, passenger in 
the “‘ Growler,’’ and Mr. Coffy, assistant surgeon of the 
“ Growler,” volunteered their services on board; here 
also seven seamen volunteered from the ‘** Growler.”’ 
Dr. McClure died on the voyage to Madeira, and one of 
the volunteer seamen was taken ill of the fever and 
recovered. Upon the arrival of the steamer at Madeira 
the authorities refused permission to communicate with 
shore, as had been previously done by the French at 
Goree ; but at this island Mr. Barnard, a naval surgeon, 
volunteered his services, and was received on board with 
two seamen. From the day of her sailing from Ma- 
deira, the 21st of September, up to the 30th, seven deaths 
have taken place from the fever, and eight new cases 
have occurred. 

On the passage from Bona Vista to England forty-one 
‘were attacked, and twelve died. In the short time of 
the vessel’s remaining at the Motherbank two men were 
seized and died. From the time of her being put in 
quarantine on her arrival] until the 3lst of October, nine 
new cases occurred, five of which were fatal. The pilot 
who was taken on board on the Ist of October to take 
her to Standgate Creek, was taken ill on the 7th. An 
Officer was also seized on the same day, and both officer 
and pilot died in three or four days. The surgeon was 
taken ill on the 4th of October, and the assistant surgeon 
on the 5th ; the former died. ‘Lhe illness of the two sur- 
geons occasioned the sending two other medical officers 
on the 5th on board the “ Eclair,’”? and one of them was 
attacked on the ]lth. After this period but slight illnesses 
occurred, and the disease entirely ceased soon after- 
wards, owing to the arrangements made uncer the direc- 
tions of the quarantine establishment, aided most pro- 
bably by the low range of temperature at this season, 
‘and in this climate. 

There appears to have existed in the minds of the medi- 
cal officers attached to this vessel a strong bel ef that the 
distemper, which was so fatal, was merely the endemic 

‘remittent of the African coast. As such they reported 
the disease, and hence were allowed, with great hospi- 
tality and kindness, ali the advantages which could 
accrue from visiting Bona Vista; and yet, when they 
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That this pestilence is altogether different in its 
causes, progress, and nature, from every form or 


drew up their report advising the return of the vessel to 
England, the three medical officers concur in character- 
ising the distemper as “a malignant fever,’’ causing 
“great mortality ;”’ and in stating that ‘‘ many fresh 
cases were daily occurring ;”” and they further add that 
“ the extremely malignant character of the fever, which 
has resisted the treatment usually found successful in the 
common endemic fever of the coast, its continuance since 
the removal of the ‘ Eclair’ from the coast, &c., induce 
them to recommend the return of the vessel to England ;” 
a resolution most proper in the circumstances ; but the 
very terms in which the recommendation is worded, 
show a tacit consciousness that they had not the endemic 
remittent of the climate to deal with. That the distem- 
per was genuine hemagastric pestilence is shown by the 
very few particulars furnished by the printed papers as 
to the appearances and symptoms of the distemper. I 
state this from my experience of this pestilence and of 
the endemic remittent of the coast of Africa. Dr. 
STEWART in his medical report of the few cases which 
came before him after the 7th of October, when he 
joined the ‘ Eclair,’ mentions ‘‘ black vomit and slight 
yellowness of the skin, which became of a deeper shade 
after death. In the second case there was hiccup during 
the last fifteen hours of life, and with the hiccup a plug- 
ging, guggling sound, which conveyed an assurance that 
had it been possible to examine the stomach after death, 
coffee-ground fluid would have been found in it. There 
was a slight tinge of yellowness in that case, also, during 
the last hours of life; and after death the body became 
very yellow, whilst the neck was as dark as if the pa- 
tient had been strangled.” (p. 90.) 

That an infectious fever had been intrcduced into this 
vessel, and that it spread by infection to all who were 
attacked, are proved by the history of its progress ; by 
the extension of it to all but one of the medical officers 
who attended the sick, and the death of mest of them; 
by the introduction and spread of the pestilence to the 
inhabitants of Bona Vista; by the infection of five of the 
Kroomen, or native Africans, who are exempt from re- 
mittent: fever, but not from this pestilence, although 
they are little subject toit ; and of the persons who went 
on board the vessel after her arrival in England ; and by 
the ‘ fact of the sick attendants from the ‘ Worcester’ 
getting fever after returning to the ‘ Eclair.’’’ (p. 90.) 

In further proof of the above, it may be added, that of 
four officers of the *‘ Growler”? steamer sent to survey 
the purser’s stores on board the “ Eclair,’’ three of them 
—the lieutenant, purser, and clerk — were attacked in 
consequence, and several of the crew; ‘‘in all thirteen 
cases ; and two of the three last cases died at Woolwich 
with all the symptoms of the disease.”’ (p. 77.) 

It now remains to notice what occurred at Bona Vista 
after the departure of the “ Eclair ;’’ and, in doing this, 
it is necessary merely to furnish abstracts from the offi- 
cial reports of the British consul and of H.M’s com- 
missary judge to Lord ABERDEEN. Consul RENDALL 
states — that the ‘‘ Eclair” was, allowed pratique, and 
permitted to land her crew at Bona Vista on the repre- 
sentation of the medical officers that the cases of fever 
which had occurred <n board were the endemic remit- 
tent ; that black vomit had not been mentioned; that, 
seven days after the steamer had left, one of the white 
Portuguese soldiers who had been housed with the crew 
of the “ Eclair,” died in the fort (which had been given up 
to the crew) ; that on the following day another also died, 
and the reina‘ning soldier in the fort (a coloured man) 
was reported sick ; that another coloured soldier sent to 
assist his comrade was also taken ill ; and that the autho- 
rities therefore abandoned the fort and island, and caused 
the two sick men to be brought into the town. The dis- 
temper then began to spread, and the first fatal case in 
the town cccurred in the house where the two coloured 
soldiers fr: m the fort had been brought and recovered 
from their sickness. ‘‘ Up to the first week of Decem- 
ber the fever continued to rage, and at that period it had 
found its way into almost all the country viilages, the 
deaths averaging seven or eight daily.” ‘* The English 
have suffered considerably, having lost one third of their 
number,’’ and amongst them the resident English sur- 
geon, Mr. Kenny.. The symptoms were black vomit, 
pains in the head, back, and thighs, with suppression of 
urine, and sometimes hemorrhage. The consul adds 
that the fever had proved contagious to those who acted 
as nurses to the sick ; this was observed to be the case 
without exception. 

The commissary judge, MAcAULAY, in his letter to 
Lord ABERDEEN, after remarking the usual healthy state 
of Bona Vista, and the introduction of a malignant 
fever into it by the ‘‘ Eclair,”’ notices the improper con- 
duct of the medical officers who had reported the disease 
to be merely the endemic remittent of the coast, whilst 
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grade of remittent fever : —2d, That it is infectious 
in its nature amongst the predisposed, and more 
especially in a warm, humid, and close atmosphere : 
—and 3d, That it attacks the human frame only 
once, the exceptions to this heing even fewer than in 
respect of any other infectious malady. 

_ VIL. Or rae Oricrn or THis PesTiLENcE.— 
The next topics which may require a brief consi- 
deration are those involved in the following ques- 
tions :— a. Can remittent fever, or fever proceeding 
from malaria under circumstances of crowding, in- 
sufficient ventilation, and a high range of temper- 
ature, change its character and become this distem- 
per ?—b. Can the accumulation of the sick of other 
diseases in a close, hot, and humid air, give rise 
to this pestilence, or generate its seminium?—c, 
Can the accumulation of a number of persons in 
similar circumstances, and more especially of a 
large number of negroes in the close hold of a 
slave-ship within the tropics, so contaminate the 
air as to occasion, or otherwise generate, the dis- 
temper, the pestilence being thus produced de novo, 
whenever any of the foregoing circumstances exist 
in a marked or decided manner?—d. Does this 
malady ever arise de novo from the decomposition 


of accumulated animal excretions or exuviz, or of , 


dead animals in a warm, humid, and still atmo- 
sphere ; or from exhalations from foul or obstructed 
drains and sewers during states of the air favour- 
able to their concentration?—e. And lastly, is 
this pestilence propagated only by a specific cause, 
like to small pox or scarlet fever, that may be pre- 
served for a considerable time in fomites, during 
circumstances unfavourable to its outbreak, but 
may occasion it as soon as those circumstances 


it was obviously a malignant and fatal pestilence; and 
remarks that these officers, not having ‘ previously 
served'on the African station, had mistaken the malady,” 
declaring from first to last that it was nothing but the 
common coast fever. He further adds that Mr. ManTrE t, 
the Queen s advocate, who had come from the Gambia 
to Bona Vista in the ‘* Eclair,’”’ first mentioned the oc- 
currence of black vomit in one of those who had died on 
the passage from the Gambia; but that the medical offi- 
cers would not admit that any importance should be at- 
tached to this cirevmstance; and he concludes his l-tter 
with the same account as the consul has given, of the in- 
fection of the soldiers from the crew of the * Eclair,” 
and of the population of Bona Vista from the former 
(see above). The latest published accounts state the 
number of deaths in this island to be upwards of 400, 
and the distemper to be still prevailing. 

Icannot refrain from directing attention to the evils 
which have resulted on numerous occasions, and even 
more flagrantly and flagitiously than on this, from the 
confident tone so often assumed by very young and quite 
inexperienced medical officers on the non-infectious na- 
ture of the distemper under consideration, and from the 
circumstance of their confounding it with the endemic re- 
mittent. These false notions are mischievous enough even 
when entertained by theorists and speculators after popu- 
larity with money-getting traders, who view restrictions 
requisite to the protection of public health as invasions 
of and abstractions from the amount of their private in- 
terests and gains; but they become ten-fold more de- 
structive, when they are made at the caprice or upon the 
hasty suggestion of an inexperienced and reckless young 
surgeon, the basis of measures involving the lives of 
thousands. Why, in the name of all that is honourable 
and humane, amongst the regular members of our pro- 
fession —and we believe, as yet, none but such ean gain 
admission into our public services, although such limit- 
ations may not be observed in palaces or courts — are 
not definitive instructions furnished by the heads and 
boards of the medical «epartments of the public services, 
which may guide the inexperienced in devising precau- 
tions against the extension of malignant and pestilential 
distempers when they first appear in ships, garrisons, and 
armies. The votaries of medical science would, in their 
simplicity, believe that such ought to be one of the chief 
functions of those boards ; but, alas ! this at least does 
not appear to have hitherto been one of their offices. 


— Source or its InFecrious Nature. 


supervene which favour its operation, viz. a high 
temperature and a humid and still atmosphere? 
140. A. Can remittent or periodic fevers pro- 
ceeding from malaria so change their characters 
and properties under circumstances of crowding, of 
insufficient ventilation, and a high range of tempe- 
rature, as to become this distemper, and to assume 
infectious properties ?—The solution of this ques- 
tion is by no means easy, The evidence bearing 
upon it is probably insufficient to prove the ne- 
gative ; but most certainly we have no satisfactory 
proof of the affirmative. The occasions certainly 
have not been few on which a large number of 
persons affected with remittent or other periodic 
fevers produced by malaria, have been confined 
in close apartments, or otherwise placed in cir- 
cumstances favourable either to the evolution of a 
new character in these cases, or to the production 
of a distemper with different properties from those 
attending the pre-existent malady ; and yet 1 can 
find no satisfactory evidence of such conversion 
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of disease having occurred within the tropics, or _ 


in more temperate climates, during hot seasons, 
I cannot deny the possibility of this conversion ; 
but Ihave not met with it on two or three occa- 
sions of this description which have fallen under 
my observation ; and although it has been con- 
tended for by several very respectable authorities, 
still the evidence in favour of it is not conclusive, 
In order that the necessary elements of sound con- 
clusions should be furnished respecting it, the 
proofs of malaria and of its consequences, periodic 
fevers, should be adduced ; and evidence of per- 
sons holding communication with others affected 
with these fevers in a warm, humid, and close air, 
becoming infected with this distemper, no other 
source of infection existing, ought to be furnished. 
The existence of remittent fever and its origin in 
malaria, the actual conversion of the remittent 
fever into the true hemagastric infectious pesti- 
lence, and the circumstances connected with this 
conversion, should be fully and unequivocally 
shown ; or, in other words, the assumption of the — 
properties of the latter by the former, under the 

circumstances just specified, and the propagation 

of the assumed properties and converted malady, 

thus originating de novo, in a similar way to other 

manifestations of this pestilence in an epidemic 

form, ought to be satisfactorily demonstrated. I 

cannot, however, satisfy myself, after the diligent 

attention I have devoted to this topic, that these 
premises are so established as not to admit of 

doubt. We do not find in the eastern hemisphere, 

where remittent and other periodic fevers are pre- 

valent, and where the occasions favourable to the 

conversion of them into this pestilence are as likely 

to occut as elsewhere, that such conversion has 

ever taken place, for there this pestilence is un- 

known. During the late Niger expedition, the 

occasions favourable to the conversion of the re-— 
mittent fever into this pestilence must be admitted, 

and yet I know that this conversion—that this 

pestilence, did not result. Similar facts have fallen 

under my own observation. 

141. This doctrine of contingent infection owes 
its origin chiefly to the fact of remittent fever in 
its worst forms having been so frequently con- 
founded with this pestilence, and to the cireum- 
stance of the infectious nature of the latter having 
been so fully demonstrated as to preclude scepti- 
cism, whilst the belief in malaria as the original 
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cause was still adhered to. But the undoubted 
and now generally admitted fact, that this pesti- 
lence attacks the same individual only once, strong- 
ly militates against the conversion in question, and 
against the contingent origin of infection, whilst it 
strongly supports the doctrine of a specific cause 
of the malady, different from, and independent of 
the causes productive of periodic fevers. That the 
conversion of these non-infectious fevers, under 
the favourable circumstances mentioned above 
(§ 140.), into the hemagastric pestilence, which 
is afterwards propxgated by infection, may be pos- 
sible, I will not attempt to deny. I, however, be- 
lieve it to be very improbable. I know that my own 
observation and research have not furnished me 
with any evidence of its occurrence that can be 
implicitly relied upon ; and hence that conclusive 
proofs of the fact are still required. Besides, 
most of the outbreaks of this pestilence have 
commenced by solitary cases, without any in- 
stances of remittent fever having then existed in 
the locality or vicinity, and without any com- 
munication having been known between those 
first attacked and persons labouring under re- 
mittent fevers. 

142. B. Can the accumulation of the sick of 
other diseases in a close, hot, and humid air give 
rise to this pestilence, or generate its seminium? 
What I have stated in answer to the former ques- 
tion also applies to this, and even with still greater 
force. Without, however, denying the possibility 
of such an occurrence as that involved in this 
question, I cannot find sufficient proof of the fact. 
Moreover, as this distemper possesses certain spe- 
cific properties analogous to those of other infec- 
tious fevers, arising also from a specific cause— 
as it, like scarlet fever, measles, and small pox, 
presents regular stages and periods; attacks the 
same person only once, and spreads amongst the 
unprotected by means of an effluvium from the 
bodies of those already affected by it under cir- 
cumstances favourable to the concentration and 
operation of that effluvium —so it may be inferred 
to be no more the contingent result of the accu- 
mulation of the sick in a close, humid, and hot 
air, than any one of the maladies just mentioned 
as analogous to it; and we know that there is no 
proof of any one of them having so originated or 
having been caused by emanations from the sick 
of diseases different from itself. 

143. C. Can the crowding together of a number 
of persons in a close, hot, and humid atmosphere, 
and more especially in the close hold of a slave-ship 
within the tropics, so contaminate the air as to occa- 
sion, or rather generate, this distemper, and thus pro- 
duce it, de novo, whenever the foregoing circumstances 
coevist in a marked degree? That the contamina- 
tion of the air, especially when it is humid, warm, 
and close, either by other fevers, or by other mala- 
dies, or by a number of persons previously in health 
confined in it, will take place, so as to produce fevers 
of a malignant character, more especially that fever 
which I have called Purro-Apynamic (see Fever, 
$§ 484—496.), I have shown when treating of that 
malady (§ 496.) ; butsatisfactory proofs are want- 
ing of this pestilence ever having originated in this 
way. Since my visit, however, to several places in 
Africa, and knowing the very limited space in which 
a large number of slaves are oiten confined, both 
on shore and in slave-vessels, 1 entertained the 
idea that this pestilence or its semivium, or specific 
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infection, had been generated originally by the 
congregation of negroes in a close atmosphere, or 
is generated de novo by this race when placed in 
the circumstances now stated ; and that, although 
it affects them in a comparatively slight manner, 
it is most particularly baneful to the natives of 
cold countries ; as small-pox is comparatively mild 
in the white races, whilst it is most pestilential and 
fatal amongst the negroes. ‘This opinion, enter- 
tained since 1817, I have endeavoured to ascer- 
tain the truth of whenever I have had an oppor- 
tunity of making any inquiry respecting it; but 
the evidence is not sufficient to establish this as 
the source of the infection. The following, how- 
ever, may favour the truth of thisidea. A small 
vessel in which I was a passenger was anchored, 
in May of 1817, a short distance from Sierra 
Leone; and the ship’s boat with four of the crew 
was bringing me on board when a tornado sud- 
denly overtaking us we took shelter on board of a 
ship recently brought into the harbour full of 
slaves, and near which we were at the time. The 
men belonging to the boat took shelter down be- 
tween decks. I remained under a small poop 
on the quarter-deck. All these men in two or 
three days were seized with this distemper, the 
vessel having just put to sea, and I escaped. The 
sick men were constantly kept on deck, free ven- 
tilation was enforced, and every possible precau- 
tion under the circumstances was used, and no 
more were attacked. 

144. The organisation of the negro, and the 
more extensive functions of the skin of this race 
as an excreting organ, give rise to a most offensive 
and foul state of the atmosphere, when numbers of 
this race are confined in a limited space, and par- 
ticularly ina humid and warm atmosphere. In- 
deed, nothing can be imagined more nauseous and 
depressing than the respiration of air so contami- 
nated ; and it cannot be disputed that the con- 
centrated and virulent efluvium generated from 
this source poisons the surrounding and sometimes 
stagnant atmosphere ; and it may further be admit- 
ted that it so affects the organic nervous system 
and the blood as to develope this pestilence, when 
all the circumstances requisite to the production 
of this effect ¢xist in due foree. The above fact, 
these considerations, and various occurrences or 
outbreaks of this distemper, after communications 
with slave-ships that have come to my knowledge, 
induce me to attach some importance to this source 
of the evil, and to suggest that some endeavour 
should be made to ascertain the amount of credit 
it may deserve. At the same time I must admit, 
that some of the arguments I have used against 
the doctrines involved in the foregoing questions 
may be urged against this. 

145. D. Does this pestilence ever arise, de novo, 
from the decomposition of animal excretions or ex- 
uvie, or of other animal substances, in a warm, 
humid, and still atmosphere ; or from exhalations 
from foul or obstructed drains and sewers, during 
states of the air favourable to their concentration ? 
The remarks already made also apply, in some 
respects, to the present topic. If the distemper 
ever arises from negroes crowded in a confined 
space, as suggested above, this question should be’ 
answered in the afhrmative, inasmuch as the ac- 
cumulated cutaneous excretions in these cases are 
mainly concerned in causing it. That the putre- 
faction of animal substances in a humid, warm, 
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and stagnant atmosphere, will cause malignant 
fever, cannot be doubted; the only question 
being, whether this pestilence, or a form of 
fever, such as I have described under the name 
of putro-adynamic (Fever, §§ 484—496.), will 
be the result. Circumstances have proved to 
me the production of this latter fever in these 
circumstances, and in forms more or less ma- 
lignant and rapidly fatal; but I have no proof 
of the pestilence now being considered having 
originated in this latter source. The same remark 
applies to the concentrated exhalations from foul 
drains and sewers. I believe that these are quite 
sufficient, especially before they are much diluted 
by the atmosphere, to occasion the putro-adynamic 
fever just referred to; but, after examining into 
the attempts which have been made to) connect 
this pestilence with that cause, I believe them to 
have been quite futile, and by no means supported 
by even the slightest evidence. In many warm 
regions and climates, more especially in eastern 
countries, as shown in several parts of this work, 
emanations from the excretions, the exuvie, and the 
dead bodies of animals, combine, with the exhala- 
tions from a humid or marshy soil, to give rise to 
a low or putro-adynamic fever, which may pre- 
sent, with more or less malignancy, evident remis- 
sions, more particularly when the terrestrial exha- 
lations are the most influential in causing it, as 
shown in the article Fever (§ 435. 484.), still this 
fever will not acquire an infectious character with 
a moderate attention to ventilation and the avoid- 
ance of crowding of the sick. When, however, 
emanations from the decomposition of animal 
matters, and from drains and sewers, are concen- 
trated in a warm and humid air, and predominate 
over those from vegetable matter or from a marshy 
soil, the resulting fever will assume more or less 
of the continued type and putro-adynamic cha- 
racters, and become infectious in circumstances 
favourable to the manifestation of this property. 
Still the fever hereby produced (and fully de- 
scribed in the article Fever, § 434, et seq.), is 
not the pestilence now under consideration ; and I 
cannot find any evidence that this pestilence 
has ever really originated in this source. 

146. In thus disputing the origination of the 
true pestilential yellow or hemagastric fever in 
several sources to which it has been very loosely 
imputed, it may be stated that my scepticism is 
caused by the entire want of evidence of the truth 
of such occurrences, and by the very general as- 
sumption, without any proof, of these as the 
sources of the distemper. I have no favourite 
doctrine or cause of my own to support; and no 
theory to subvert, merely because it is different 
from the one in which I believe. Iam most an- 
xious to know the truth, wherever the truth is 
obscured cr difficult of access: but I lean the 
most to that doctrine which is most truthful, which 
rests on the most convincing evidence, and which, 
as being itself truth, is the safest to follow, and is, 
moreover, the most advantageous to adopt as re- 
gards the welfare of the general community. 

147. E. Is this pestilence, like to small-poxr and 
scurlet fever, propagated only by a specific cause that 
may be preserved in fomites for a considerable time, 
without causing it, during circumstances unfavoura- 
ble to its outbreak, but may occasion it as soon as those 
circumstances supervene which favour its operation, 
viz. a high temperature, and a humid and still atmo- 
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sphere? That the cause is specific cannot be 


doubted, inasmuch as the effect —the distemper— 


is also specific or determinate, as the other specific 
maladies just alluded to. It has been repeatedly 
observed that this cause has been preserved in the 
bed and body clothes of those who have been af- 
fected by the disease, for a considérable time ; either 


when these clothes have been shut up from the 


air, or when they have remained during the cold 
months unexposed or unused; and that, when 
these fomites have been exposed among suscep- 
tible persons, and during states of the atmosphere 
favourable to infection, the disease has been re- 
produced. Thus, in several towns in the south of 
Spain, as shown by most of the authorities already 
quoted, the distemper has gradually ceased with 


the accession of cold weather; but it has ap-— 


peared again in the summer, or as soon as the at- 
mospheric temperature and humidity reached those 
grades which are requisite to the production of in- 
fection. If, therefore, it be admitted, that the dis- 
temper is specific —is so determinate in character 
as neither to lapse into remittent fever on the one 


hand, nor to pass into plague or putro-adynamie — 


fever on the other; and that the cause is also spe- 
cific, and like other specific causes capable of being 
preserved for a considerable period without losing 
its poisonous properties and capability of germina- 
ting and reproducing itself and the distemper, 
we may further infer, whatever may have been 
its most remote origin, that it is not a frequent 
contingent production or result of the circum. 
stances to which it has been imputed, and which 
have just been passed in review. If it were a con- 
tingency merely of one or more of these cireum- 
stances, it must have occurred in other warm 
countries besides those in which it has been so 
frequently observed. It must in this case have 


appeared both in the eastern hemisphere and on — 


the shores of the Pacific, where it has never been 
met with. It may, however, be stated that, 
whilst this consideration militates against the con- 


tingent production of the specific poison causing — 


this pestilence in the circumstances against which 
I have argued above, it in some degree supports 
the opinion which I have suggested, as to the not 
improbable origin of the distemper in the concen- 
trated emanations from the bodies of a great num- 
ber of negroes confined in the close, humid, and 


hot holds of slave-ships (§ 148.). If this opinion — 


as to the probable origin of the infectious poison 
be not admitted, there is certainly none other de- 


serving greater confidence, and we are left entirely 


in the dark as to the earliest origination of the mis- 
chief, although the fact of the communicability 
and diffusion of that mischief cannot now be dis- 
puted, nor the circumstances which favour its 
communicability, on the one hand, and those 
which prevent or retard it, on the other, 


The — 


cause being obviously specific from the very de- 


terminate and specific character of its effects, we 
have no greater reason to believe, in the absence 
of conclusive proof of the fact, that this specific 
cause is contingently produced in the course of 
other maladies, or in the circumstances above con- 
sidered, than that the specific causes of small-pox, 
scarlet fever, and of other pestilences, are also 
contingently produced in similar circumstances. 
148, VIIL Narure or rn1s Disremprr.— It 
has been supposed that the plague of Athens, de- 
scribed by Tuucyprpes and noticed by PLurarcs, 
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was identical with this malady ; and certainly the 
resemblance between them is strong in many 
points. Tuucyprpes states that it prevailed in 
Lemnus and other places, although not so exten- 
sively and fatally as in Athens where it afterwards 
appeared ; that it suddenly broke out in the port, 
the Pireus, and extended over the city; that 
when it had reached the upper parts of the city, it 
had become most fatal; and that, having ravaged 
Athens, it was conveyed to other places which were 
most populous. These are the specific statements 
of Tuucyprpes, and indicate a similar importation 
of an infectious malady and its extension from the 

ort over the city, and to places with which the 
intercourse was greatest, to that demonstrated on 
several occasions in the south of Spain during the 
last fifty years. The infectious nature of the Athe- 
nian plague is still more distinctly stated by 
Piorarcu, who remarks that the distemper ap- 
peared in the army with which Perictes be- 
sieged the sacred city of Epidaurus, and affected 


not only it, but all those also who had intercourse 
with it. (Prurarcu, Vita, &c. 8vo. Lond, 
1729, vol. i. p. 378.) 

149. Not only in their propagation, but also 
in their symptoms, may the resemblance between 
the Athenian and the Hamagastric pestilences be 
traced. Tnucyprpss notices the peculiar febrile 
heat, and the pale greenish yellow (xAwpdv), and 
livid colour of the surface of the body ; the sin- 
gular affection of the parts of generation; the 
excessive sense of internal heat; and the peculiar 
amentia, insanity, or apathy attending the dis- 
temper. The abundant bilious evacuations men- 
tioned by him, may have been the black or dark 
brown matters characterising the modern dis- 
temper, for it cannot be doubted that the black 
stools produced by altered blood were ascribed 
to black bile by the ancients. He further notices 
the very rare occurrence of relapses; the fact of 
the disease never having seized the same person 
# second time ; and the greater liability of stran- 
gers, and of persons from the country visiting the 
city, to be attacked. 

150. Whatever may have been the original 
source of this distemper; in whatever way the 
cause of it may have been at first generated, and 
however this cause may have been afterwards 
preserved and propagated, there can be no doubt 
of the appearance of it in many places and on 
many occasions, where it can be accounted for in 
no other mode than by referring it to the opera- 
tion of an infectious emanation proceeding from 
4 recently affected pe:son, or from clothes imbued 
with this emanation, The difficulty of obtaining 
information as to the first persons attacked is 
always great, and sometimes impossible, as_re- 
‘pects not only this distemper, but all other in- 
fectious diseases ; and hence the early proofs of 
infection can rarely be obtained even as re- 
gards any of them. In respect of the outbreak of 
this pestilence in America, Africa, and Europe, 
we know that it has occurred both after and 
during states of season and weather of the most 

ifferent and even opposite kinds; the only 
atmospheric requisites to its appearance being 
high ranges of temperature and of humidity. It 
has occurred in the driest and in the most marshy 
situations ; in dry as well as in rainy seasons ; 
after prolonged droughts, and after excessive 


rains ; on the surface of all soils, whether rocky, 
Var. fil. 
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sandy, gravelly, or clayey ; and in ports, towns, 
garrisons, forts, and ships of all descriptions, both 
foul, clean, unhealthy, and healthy, and placed in 
every possible circumstance that may be con- 
ceived in respect of them. It has appeared in 
one or two isolated persons who had not previ- 
ously breathed the foul air of sick wards or 
apartments ; nor visited the places in which either 
the sick or the healthy had been confined; nor 
inhaled the effuvium from decomposing exuvie 
and animal substances; and thus by the exclu- 
Sive process of reasoning we have left only that 
cause to which I have imputed it; and by means 
of which it is as undoubtedly propagated and 
perpetuated as any other malady whose infectious 
properties are admitted. 

151. The terrestrial exhalations believed by 
Dr. Fercusson and others to be emitted from the 
fissures of the soil, caused by prolonged drought, 
or from the dried-up beds of rivulets, &c.; the 
wooden theory propounded by Dr. Wirson, and 
its combination with a limestone influence; the 
malaria carried by winds from great distances, 
or issuing forth in currents of only a few feet in 
diameter ; the emanations from bilge-water and 
ballast ; and the vegetative principle imagined to be 
thrown out from rich absorbent and alluvial soils, 
are the several sources which have been assigned; 
but are merely illustons, which have played be- 
fore the minds of medical theorists, and which are 
dissipated by a more comprehensive glance of the 
very different circumstances attending each out- 
break of the pestilence. The chief circumstances 
which remain without very material alteration, in 
all the most destructive visitations of the dis- 
temper, are certain ranges of heat and humidity, 
a still atmosphere, or an imperfect renewal of the 
air, and a more or less dense population; all 
which especially favour the propagation of infec- 
tion of every kind, and which are indispensable to 
the extensive prevalence of this distemper. 

152. The Pathological Inferences which may 
be drawn from what has been advanced respect- 
ing the causes, the symptoms, and course, and the 
consequences of the distemper, may be stated as 
follows :— Ist. Of the numerous causes and 
sources which have been assigned to this pesti- 
lence, there is not one which has been ascertained | 
to have existed in all, or even in the majority of, 
the occurrences of it since it became in modern 
times the subject of medical interest, with the 
exception of a specific infection, or poisonous 
animal emanation proceeding from the sick, and 
directly, or by fomites, affecting those among the 
healthy who have not previously been attacked, 
and who are otherwise predisposed. It should 
not be overlooked, that the majority of those who 
have reasoned against the operation of this cause 
have either wittingly or ignorantly overlooked 
the now well-established fact of the immunity 
from a second attack, produced by the first, and 
have attributed much importance to the escape of 
many, of those among whom an infected person 
has been placed, without admitting the great 
probability of the majority of those_having been 
protected by their having had the disease. This 
particularly applies to the inter-tropical parts of 
America, and to many of those who have written 
upon the disease as it has there appeared, and 
who have even never inquired into the manner 
in which this'exemption affects the diffusion and 
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prevalence of the distemper, nor in any way con- 
cerned themselves with this very important fact, 
although it so very materially affects the results, 
and although they present themselves before the 
profession with the dogmatism of an infallible in- 
spiration. 
153. Secondly, that the effluvium proceeding 
from the bodies of the affected being so remark- 
ably offensive as to attraet the notice of every ob- 
server, is itself a proof of the infectious nature of 
this distemper; for when it is admitted even in 
single and isolated cases, how much more remark- 
able must this foetor become when numbers are 
affected in a humid, warm, and still atmosphere, 
and in a limited space, in which circumstances 
even the birds in the air and the lower animals 
are also infected. Dr. Imray, who has given a 
remarkably correct description of this pestilence 
as it appeared in the island of Dominica in 1838, 
where it could not be expected to have been very 
prevalent amongst old residents, owing to the 
exemption arising from a previous attack, and 
where, indeed, he states the number attacked to 
have been small, with the exception of the 
military, remarks that the “ odour of the cutane- 
ous exhalations was often extremely disagreeable, 
as well to the patient himself as to his attendants,” 
and that ‘* the fator became more intolerable 
towards the last stage of the distemper.” Now, Ll 
believe that every one whose experience of diseases 
attended by much foetor of the exhalations from 
the skin and lungs, will admit that these diseases 
are more or less contagious or infectious, especi- 
ally in the circumstances so frequently alluded 
to above, and where numbers are exposed to this 
eause, or inhale an atmosphere contaminated by 
these exhalations. There can be no doubt, how- 
ever, that where those exhalations are mueh 
diluted by the atmosphere in an open situation, 
they will generally fail in producing those effects, 
which undoubtedly result from them in a close, 
crowded, and humid air, 


predisposed persons are congregated. ‘he dissi- 


pation of these exhalations by a rapid renewal of 


the air is the chief cause of the limited extension 
of the distemper to high and open situations, and 


to places thinly inhabited, and is one of the chief 


means of arresting the progress of an epidemic, 
facts proving what reason asserts, namely, thaton 
those occasions of the outbreak of the distemper 
in close streets and barracks, the removal of the 
inhabitants to open and airy grounds and encamp- 
ments, so that a free perflation is allowed under 
the tent-cloths, is always followed by a rapid sub- 
sidence and total disappearance of the malady. A 
person from the country visits a town in which 
the malady is prevalent, and another from a ship 
lands in the same town, and both persons pro- 
bably visit the same place or house im which the 
disease exists. Both persons, if unprotected by 
any circumstances, and equally predisposed, are 
infected, but the infection will not become mani- 
fest until two or three days subsequently. The 
one returns into the country and is attacked, but 
owing to the circumstances favouring the com- 
munication of the malady being wanting there, — 
owing to free ventilation, a high and airy situa- 
tion, and a sparse population, with numerous other 
favourable circumstances, —-the distemper either 
extends no further, or extends merely to a few, 
eyen in the absence of any other sanatory mea- 
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sures ; whilst the sailor returns to his ship, and in — 
the ill-ventilated, and perhaps over-crowded fore- 

castle, or between decks, where he is confined, he 

communicates the malady to every one who is not’ 
protected by a previous attack, Now, these oc- 

currences have actually taken place, as now 

stated, times out of number; and, moreover, the 

additional fact has been often observed of a third 

person having come from a distant town and city, 

been infected at the same place as the two others, 

and carried the infection to such town where he 

has sickened, and owing to crowding, ill-ventila- 

tion, and other circumstances favouring infection, 

the malady spreads rapidly, although it has pro- 

ceeded no further as respects the first person here 

instanced. 


and where numbers of 


154, Thirdly, if we connect the circumstances 
attending the impression made by the exciting 
cause of the distemper, — by the effuvium from 
the affected, if we consider the phenomena 
which immediately result, those. which are subse- 
quently developed, and the lesions which are ulti. 
mately produced, we shall have every reason to 
conclude that this cause produces a specific . 
morbid impression upon the organic nervous 
system, through the medium of the lungs; that it 
changes the vital manifestations of this system, 
and] contaminates the blood ; and that this con- 
tamination further affects the organic andcerebro- 
spinal nervous systems, which again, in their 
turn, re-act upon the vascular system and blood, 
until the vital tone and cohesion of the tissues 
and capillaries are remarkably impaired, and the 
vital crasis of the blood more or less dissipated. 

155. Fourthly, it cannot be doubted, by any per- 
son who has seen both maladies, and whois unin- 
fluenced by partisan views, that this pestilence is 
altogether distinct in its causes, its progress and 
course, and in the lesions found on dissection, from — 
more malignant states of remittent fever, The 
admission is made by many of the non-infection= 
ists themselves ; and sufficient has been adduced 
above (§§ 37. 122.) toprove this difference. _ In 
those cases of the pestilence which proceed more 
rapidly to the extinction of life, the poisonous 
emanation which has infected the body produces 
but little structural lesion in its fatal course, ex- 
cepting the changes in the digestive mucous 
surface and in the vascular system, especially im 
the blood. The viscera present no remarkable 
alteration beyond the defect of vital cohesion 
just mentioned, and the tendency to rapid Xi 
composition. The pale yellow appearance of the 
liver, first aecurately observed by the French 
physicians, who described the distemper as it 
appeared in Spain, and subsequently noticed in 
the West Indies by Dr. Imray and others, 18 
obviously occasioned by the loss of blood from 
the digestive mucous surface. The loss of the 
vital cohesion of this surface and of the capillaries 
supplying it, and the more or less extensive 
detachment of the epithelium, with the other 
changes described above ($ 26, et seq.), are Conse- 
quences of the remarkable depression of the or- 
ganic nervous or vital energy, and of the changes 
produced in the blood by the poisonous emana- 
tion causing the infection. 

156. Filthly, that the changes produced on the 
blood are not merely the ultimate effects of the 
disease, but supervene, to a certain extent, at a 
more or less early stage, in consequence either 0 
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the morbid impression made on the organic 
nervous system by the exciting cause, or of the 
absorption of the cause into the blood itself 
during the respiratory process, or of a combina- 
tion of the two modes of operation, is sufficiently 
evident from the appearances of the blood during 
the earlier periods of the malady. In the cases 
where the vital depression and changes in the 
blood are the greatest at these periods, blood- 
letting would be improperly, and has been rarely, 
resorted to; but in those cases where vascular 
tone and action have been less impaired, and 
where the blood has consequently presented the 
least amount of change observed in this dis- 
temper, this fluid, even at the time of its escape 
from the vein, has been more or less altered. It 
has generally been much darker than natural, 
and it has separated very imperfectly into serum 
and crassamentum. This change in the blood, 
remarked and described by me many years ago, 
is further noticed by Dr. Imray in the epi- 
demic observed by him in the West Indies. 
He states that ‘‘the blood, as it flowed from the 
arm, presented a singularly mixed appearance, as 
if the vein had contained two differently coloured 
fluids, the one bright red, the other almost black ; 
and on examining the blood an hour or two after 
being withdrawn, the separation into serum and 
crassamentum had taken place very imperfectly. 
In the centre was observed a loose coagulum, 
easily broken down, the surface of which was 
‘Streaked green and yellow, the serum being in 
large quantity, and intimately mixed with the 
colouring matter of the blood. These changes 
in the vital fluid were invariably noticed to a 
greater or less extent in every instance where 
blood-letting was had recourse to, which was 
always at the very outset of the attack ; and as 
the disease advanced to the last stage, the blood 
was so altered and broken down as to escape 
from the capillary vessels of all the mucous 
surfaces.” (p. 92.) 
157. Sixthly, the changes in the digestive 
mucous surface more especially, and in the crasis 
and constitution of the blood, favour the escape of 
this fluid from this surface, and these are neces- 
sarily followed, near the close of the attack, and 
when the black vomit and anal evacuations are 
very abundant, by an anemial state of the liver, 
§iving rise to the pale yellow hue of it so gene- 
rally observed after death. At an advanced 
stage of the malady more especially, and even 
from a very early period, the organic nervous or 
vital power, by which the portal circulation is 
chiefly carried on, is more or less impaired; and, 
consequently, the abdominal organs and digestive 
mucous surface become congested. As vital 
power and the crasis of the blood are further 
Impaired with the progress of the disease the 
Congestion increases, and ultimately the digestive 
mucous surface allows the altered blood to exude 
from the weakened and overloaded capillaries ; 
and the discharge from these capillaries into the 
digestive canal proceeds with an increased rapi- 
dity as the portal circulation becomes more and 
more impaired. The loss of blood from this sur- 
face at last leaves the vessels of the liver com- 
paratively empty, and the organ pale, notwith- 
standing the dark appearance of the blood at this 
period. The changes which are thus early and 
extensively produced in the vascular system and, 
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gastric organs, and the prominence of the symp- 
toms referrible to them during the progress of the 
distemper, have suggested the name hemagastric, 
which I have used to designate the distemper, 
and to distinguish it from those states of remittent 
fever which are often attended by yellowishness 
of the skin. 

158. Seventhly, although the digestive organs 
and vascular system betray the most prominent af- 
fection during the progress of the distemper, still 
the nervous system, and more particularly the 
organic nervous system, with the organs chiefly 
supplied by it, are very remarkably, and most 
probably primarily, affected. The morbid im- 
pression made upon this system, and the con- 
tamination of the blood, whether they be pro- 
duced in succession or contemporaneously, 
ultimately at least react on each other, until the 
functions of vital and of excreting organs, and 
the vital cohesion of the several tissues, are im- 
paired to an extent incompatible with the con- 
tinuance of life. The consequences necessarily 
flowing from the morbid impression made by the 
cause of distemper upon the nervous systems are 
impairment of the functions of the lungs—the 
channel through which this impression is made — 
diminished secreting and assimilating actions of the 
liver ; and consecutively an almost total suspension 
of the functions of this organ and of the kidneys, 
A marked diminution, also, of the cutaneous and 
intestinal exhalations and secretions is present 
from an early period of the attack. The results 
of these changes, as respects the blood, are the 
accumulation of effoete and injurious elements in 
this fluid, and the combination of them, as they 
are partially eliminated from secreting surfaces, 
into those specific infectious emanations which 
propagate the pestilence. When the alterations 
in the nervous and vascular systems, in the blood, 
and in the several tissues are approaching an 
acme, the altered blood exudes from the relaxed. 
capillaries and tissues, especially from the di- 
gestive mucous surface; and when the passive 
hemorrhages which thus supervene are consider- 
able, previous congestions are removed, and the 
portal vessels and larger veins are either left com- 
paratively empty, or contain a small quantity of 
black fluid, or semi-dissolved blood. With the 
failure of organic fervous power, the due adapta- 
tion of vascular tone to the states of vascular 
fulness on the one hand, or of vascular deficiency 
on the other, is lost, and the progress to a fatal 
issue is greatly accelerated, without the conser- 
vative influence of life being able to arrest the 
advance. But when the passive hemorrhages in 
the last stage are considerable, the fatal result is 
rapidly accelerated, owing to the powers of life 
being inadequate to the adaptation of vascular 
tone and action to the amount of circulating 
fluid, and to the quality of this fluid being such 
as further depresses the already depressed state 
of the nervous systems. 

159. Eighthly, whether the progressive altera- 
tions in the blood actually arise as stated above 
(§ 154.), or are owing to the introduction, into 
the circulation, of the infectious molecules given 
off from the affected, and inspired with the air in 
which these molecules float, is a question which 
does not admit of a positive answer in the present 
state of our knowledge. If we adopt the latter al- 
ternative it follows, that the absorbed molecules, 
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which infect the system, multiply themselves 
either in the blood or during the processes of 
excretion ; and that the morbific leaven thus in- 
troduced gives rise to the progressive phenomena 
of the disease in the process of reproducing their 
kind, and in the course of vital deterioration and 
vascular contamination. 

160. The inferences which I have now at- 
tempted to draw from what appears established 
as to the causes and nature of this pestilence, must, 
at least in the present state of our knowledge, be 
made the basis of those measures which should 
be adopted, Ist. For the protection of the general 
community ; 2d. For the prevention of individual 
attacks in circumstances of imperfect general pro- 
tection; and 3d. For the recovery of the affected. 
As the measures for the attainment of the Ist 
and 2d of these objects are nearly the same as 
regards the three kinds. of pestilenee discussed in 
this article, I shall consider this important topic 
in a separate chapter, and with reference to each 
of these pestilences. (See PrstiLEncrs, Gr- 
RERAL AND INDIVIDUAL PROTECTION FROM.) 

16h. 1X. Treatment. — There are very few 
distempers which are less under the control of 
treatment than that now under consideration, or in 
which the protective influence of life is less mani- 
festly exerted. Persons who are the most robust, 
the previously healthy, the young, and those in 
the vigour of life, are generally the most suscep- 
tible of infection, the most violently attacked, and 
often the most rapidly carried off. Something, 
however, may be attributed to the dose of the in- 
fectious emanation, or poison, which has im- 
pressed and contaminated the frame ; and some- 
thing, also, may be owing to the violence of re- 
action-in persons of a plethoric habit of body and 
strong constitution. In the first case, the con- 
centration and intensity of the cause may be so 
great as to overwhelm even the most powerful, 
and to .annihilate altogether that vital resistance 
which is always opposed, in various grades in dif- 
ferent persons, to the influence of injurious 
agents ; in the latter case, excessive action, whilst 
vital power is depressed, rapidly exhausts itself, 
and accelerates, with remarkable rapidity, those 
changes in the blood which so generally super- 
vene upon high vascular action in warm climates 
er in hot seasons, and more especially in robust 
and plethoric persons who have recently migrated 
from a cold to a warm country. From this it is 
manifest that the treatment which is advantageous 
to persons cireumstanced as these latter are, can- 
not be equally, er even at all, beneficial to others 
who are otherwise circumstanced, or to those who 
have resided long in a warm, or in an unhealthy 
climate ; and it is equally obvious that medical 
means will be of service, or even detrimental, 
to the person requiring them, according to the 
judgment regulating the exhibition of them ap- 
propriately to the morbid conditions existing m 
each case individually, and in the same ease, at 
the several stages of its course. 

162, The treatment, also, should be modified, or 
even very different, according to the circumstances 
in which the patient is placed during its employ- 
ment, for the patient who is removed into an 
open, well-aired, and healthy locality before he is 
attacked, will bear, and indeed require, very 
different measures from those required by persons 
who remain in the close, low, and infectious air 


of a crowded hospital, or in the sick bay of a ship 
of war. Hence the necessity of removing those 
wo are attacked as much as possible from under: 
the influence of the contaminated air in situations: 
where numbers are affected, and of preventing: 
the air surrounding them from being contaminated. 
by as rapid a renewal of it as possible. Thus, 
in eases of infection in low and ill-ventilated 
houses and streets, removal to a well ventilated’ 
hospital, or even tents having a continued current 
of air passing under the tent cloths, is most bene- 
ficial, not merely as respects the chances of re- 
covery, but also in arresting the progress of infec- 
tion, for the contamination of the air surrounding 
the patient is thereby prevented, at least to that 
degree which is hurtful to himself and infectious 
to others. In the instance observed by myself, of 
several sailors becoming infected by communi- 
cating with a slave ship, the sick were constantly 
kept on deck, sheltered only from the sun by 
means of an awning, open all around, and the 
result was most favourable as regarded the in- 
fected, the distemper not extending further than 
to those men who had gone on board the slave ship. 
163. Impressed with the necessity of applying 
the means of cure with strict reference to the pecu-" 
liarities of individual cases, and of each stage of © 
these cases, I shall not attempt to describe the — 
treatment which is more especially applicable to~ 
the disease as it occurs in different constitutions” 
and temperaments, because I should thereby be — 
led into irksome repetitions, and very imperfectly 
accomplish the end in view. Besides, different — 
constitutions and temperaments are not so readily — 
recognised, nor are they so precisely marked out, 
as to enable practitioners of even admitted dis- 
cernment to detect them during the tumultuous 
disorders of function characterising this distemper. 
The means which are particularly suitable to grades 
of intensity, and to the several stages of the dis- 
ease, may be stated with more reasonable hopes of 
advantage to the inexperienced ; still it should not” 
be overlooked that the malady is very mutable in~ 
its character, and that an attack which may 
appear very slight, and by no means dangerous, — 
during the second, third, or even the fourth day, — 
may suddenly change its state, and become re-_ 
markably severe, or even rapidly fatal. Having 
particularised the several grades (§ 6, et seq.) and» 
stages (§ 21, et seq.) of this distemper, I shall frst” 
give a rapid sketch of the treatment which appa 
to me the most appropriate to each grade and 
stage, and afterwards notice those means individu= — 
ally which have been, or may be, employed, and F 
endeavour to estimate the true value of each. ~ 
164, i. Treatment as TO Grape or Form 
A. In tur Mitpest Form (§ 6.), our chief 
reliance should be placed on free ventilation, and 
due promotion of the several secretions and 
excretions ; measures equally applicable to all 
forms of the distemper. The bowels ought to be 
early evacuated by means. of calomel with 
jalap or rhubarb, or any other purgative, and 
afterwards kept open by olive oil taken by the. 
mouth, and administered freely in enemata. 
tepid bath or the cold affusion may be resorted to, if 
there be much heat of skin ; and, after the surface 
has been carefully dried, frictions of the trunk an 
all the limbs with olive oil will prove extremely 
beneficial, and favour a free perspiration. This 
object will be further promcted, after the bowels 
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have been freely evacuated, by the exhibition of 
the liquor ammonie acetatis, and the spiritus 
wtheris nitrici, in bland diluents or demulcents, 
In the majority of cases of this grade, nothing 
more than the above may be. required; light 
farinaceous articles of food and simple emollient 
diluents being allowed as the febrile action sub- 
sides. If, however, the abdominal excretions are 
not duly evacuated by these means, they should 
be repeated in increased doses; the oil should 
be more freely administered, and the oleum 
terebinthinez, or common salt, may be added to 
the enemata, which may be repeated according to 
circumstances. If the malady should suddenly 
assume a severer form, the treatment hereafter to 
be deseribed may be resorted to. The physician 
should endeavour throughout to inspire confidence 
in the mind of the patient, and to dissipate de- 
sponding ideas. 

165. B. Tue TreaTMENT OF THE MORE Se- 
verE Form (§ 7.) of this pestilence is gene- 
rally beset with more or less difficulty. In many 
instanees a recourse to the foregoing means may 
be the most judicious, at least until the more 
serious symptoms characterising this form super- 
vene ; and they are the more likely to be of ser- 
vice if the bowels are freely acted upon by them, 
and if the perspiration is copious and general. In 
these circumstances, a recourse to the more heroie 
and perturbating means may be productive of 
more mischief than benefit. Where vascular ac- 
tion appears high, bloodletting has been advised 

_ hy many, and many have been induced to employ 
it, and to repeat it even oftener than once ; the 
seductive calm produced by it for a few hours, 
often aliuring the reckless and the inexperienced 
to carry it to an injuriousamount. But the calm 
is only momentary, and is generally followed by 
Feaction still more violent than that preceding it, 
although vital power and resistance are materially 
depressed. Unless in the cireumstances hereafter 
to be noticed (§ 167.), and regulated as will be 
mentioned, this measure is of doubtful efficacy, 
and in most instances should not be resorted to. 

166. If the means now mentioned be followed 
by a subsidence of the disease, attention to the se- 
veral secretions and excretions, and todiet and re- 
gimen, will insure reeovery ; but if the morbid 
actions assume an onward course—if the pulse be- 
come weak, compressible, unequal, irregular, or 
slow ; and more especially if discolouration of the 
skin about the neck, chest, &e. appear, either alone 
or with increased irritability of stomach, a most 
dangerous exhaustion of vital power has now taken 
place, and powerful stimulants, or other restora- 
tives, as about to be advised for the third stage 
of the malady, are urgently required. To these 
symptoms black vomitand hiccup are soon added, 
if they be not removed by energetic means: and 
im many instances such means will fail in pro- 
ducing the desired effect. Nevertheless they 
Should be employed perseveringly, and be va- 
Tiously associated, according to the changing 
features of the case. Sulphate of quinine, with 
camphor and capsicum, or with the addition of 
Opium, each dose being immediately followed by 
a glass of champagne; friction of the general 
surface with olive oil and spirits of turpentine, or 
embrocations of these kept constantly applied over 
the epigastrium and abdomen, by means of flan- 
nel frequently imbued with them; enemata with 


olive oil, turpentine, and assafeetida ; and even 
/more powerful stimulants than the above, as 
brandy with an equal proportion of water, am- 
monia, or others hereafter to be mentioned, are 
the chief means on which any reliance can now 
be placed. If black vomit be imminent, or com. 
mence, an occasional dose of spirits of turpentine 
with olive oil, and two or three grains of capsi- 
cum ; sulphate of quinine, with sulphate of zinc 
and opium ; or the acetate of lead with.camphor 
and opium ; the acetate of lead, with creosote, 
acetie acid, and tincture of opium, brandy in small 
quantity, but given frequently with arrow-root, 
sago, &c., and the enemata already advised, may, 
even in this almost hopeless state, be followed by - 
recovery in some-instances. In all cases, a care- 
ful watching for the successive changes taking 
place in the advanced course of the malady, and 
a recourse to means which are appropriate to 
them, with good nursing, are amongst the most 
essential requisites. 

167. C. Toe Treatment oF THE Tuirp 
Form ($9.) is not very different from that just 
considered. Bloodletting, if at all resorted to, 
should be employed only at the commencement 
of vascular reaction, and be confined to the 
young, plethoric, and robust. It ought not to be 
carried so far as to produce at any time full syn- 
cope, for excessive reaction is the more likely to 
return when this effect is produced by it. Even 
in this form, and in this elass of patients, it is 
doubtful whether or no general bloodletting is of 
service, believe that it will rarely prove bene- 
ficial in those cases which remain during the treat- 
ment within the range of the contaminated atmo- 
sphere surrounding numbers of persons affected by 
the pestilence, or in low, humid, and ill-ventilated 
places. An early recourse to the tepid bath, fol- 
lowed by frictions of the surface with olive oil ; to 
purgatives and catharties with calomel, in full 
doses, and promoted by enemata containing olive 
oil and turpentine; and to the diaphoretics al- 
ready mentioned (¢ 164. ), ought not to be neg- 
lected. When the vascular excitement is about 
to lapse into exhaustion, the means already ad- 
vised, as well as those about to be noticed (§ 173.), 
are the most deserving of confidence. 

168. D. In rue Fourrn Form (§ 11.) of this 
malady, bloodletting in any mode is most in- 
jurious ; and the means required for the third 
stage (§ 172.) areearly required. The early ex- 
hibition of chologogue purgatives in full doses, 
and the promotion of their action by means of the 
enemata already mentioned, and by oliveoil taken 
internally, in frequent doses; the warm bath, 
followed by assiduous frictions of the surface with 
olive oil and turpentine ; and an occasional dose 
of spirits of turpentine (from one to four drachms), 
with one or two drops of creosote, and two or 
three grains of capsicum, taken on the surface of 
milk, coffee, or any aromatic water, aided by the 
more powerful stimulants noticed above ($ 166.), 
as the symptoms may indicate the necessity of 
having recourse to them, are-the means most 
likely to make that impression upon the system 
which is required to subvert the morbid action, to 
support the conservative influence of life, and to 
restore the seereting and excreting functions. 
When yellowness of the skin, black vomit, or pas- 
sive hemorrhage supervene the measures al- 
ready mentioned, and others to be noticed in the 
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sequel, may be adopted, although with faint hopes 
of deriving advantage from them. 

169. ii, Treatment or THE Sraces. —It is 
unnecessary to remark at any length upon, the 
means which the pathological states charac- 
terising these stages may suggest, — A. THE 
First Pertop, or that of invasion (§ 21.), is ge- 
nerally so sudden in its accession, and passes off 
so rapidly, as often to elude the observation of the 
physician. In some cases, also, it is extremely 
slight, or the chills, rigors, or horrors charac- 
terising it, are either so little complained of by 
the patient, or so imperfectly manifested, or even 
so entirely wanting, the disease approaching most 
insidiously with most of the symptoms of the 
second stage.in a slight degree, as almost to war- 
rant a total disregard of it in many instances. 
When it is present, measures should be taken to 
counteract the injurious impression produced on 
the frame by its continuance, to restore the equi- 
librium of the circulation, and to procure freedom 
of secretion and excretion, ‘The immediate re- 
moval of the patient into an uncontaminated at- 
mosphere; a warm bath with frictions of the sur- 
face both in the bath and when removed from it; 
or warm baths medicated with aromatic and sti- 
mulating substances, and followed by frictions of 
the surface with olive oil; warm and chologogue 
purgatives; and warm diaphoretics and diluents, 
are the most appropriate to this period. But we 
cannot expect these to cut short the disease, or 
prevent the accession of the other stages. All 
that we can hope for, seeing that this stage in- 
dicates the actual infection of the frame, is to 
render the periods succeeding it more mild, and 
more amenable to treatment, than they might 
prove if it had been left to the unaided efforts of 
nature; and possibly to prevent that contamina- 
tion of the circulation which takes place, and ad- 
vances with the progress of the distemper. 

170. B. In rHE Seconp Srace (§ 22.), the treat- 
ment should always be conducted with a perfect 
conviction of the important truth, that, however 
high arterial action or nervous excitement may 
appear, and however robust and plethoric the 
patient may be, both the action and the excite- 
ment are unattended by vital power or organic ner- 
vous energy or tone. Vitality is overpowered or 
poisoned by the infection Gontaminating not merely 
the nervous aud vascular systems, but the whole 
frame. Hence the very general failure of blood- 
letting even in those eases which seemed most 
urgently to require it. For owing to the re- 
laxation of the tissues, the want of tone through- 
out the vascular system, and the early contami- 
nation of the blood, the vessels soon lose the 
power of accommodating themselves to any 
marked diminution of the usual amount of their 
contents. With this pathological state, the use of 
tonics and restoratives is by no means incom- 
patible ; and, as I have proved on numerous oc- 
casions, the only way of subduing excessive ac- 
tion, when thus associated with deficient and sink- 
ing power, is to administer the more permanent 
stimulants, or such tonics as are most efficacious 
in counteracting the loss of vital cohesion of the 
soft solids and of the crasis of the blood, a loss 
more or less rapidly advancing during the un- 
favourable progress of the distemper. Instead, 
therefore, of endeavouring, as many have advised, to 
overcome the vascular excitement characterising 
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this stage by means of bloodletting and depress- 
ing agents, | would recommend the exhibition of 


camphor, sulphate of quinine, ammonia, capsicum, 


decoction of cinchona, chlorate of potash, spirits of 
turpentine, wine, brandy, &c., either singly or 
in such combinations as the states of the case 
may require. During this stage the blood is not 
only deficient in fibrine, but also in those healthy 
requisites resulting from complete assimilation 
and free excretion of effoete elements; and the 
deficiency of fibrine, of healthy crasis, as well as 
of normal purity, increases progressively through 
this and the succeeding stage, until these several 
morbid conditions reach their acme. Now, by 
what means are these changes most surely coun- 
teracted or arrested in their course? If not by 


| the above means, we shall have much difficulty 
| in finding others more efficacious than they. It 


will be in vain to attempt the cure of the malady, 
even in this comparatively early stage, by any 
other means than such as are capable of pro- 
ducing these effects — of counteracting or ar- 
resting these changes. Can bloodletting pos- 
sibly accomplish these ends? It may possibly 
indirectly aid other measures to this effect; but 
this is the utmost amount of its agency as respects 


the blood; and it may save, in a few instances, ~ 


some important organ from injury during the 
heighth of reaction. With this latter view it is 
most frequently practised ; but I much doubt its 
capability of producing this effect in this distem- 


per, and am inclined to believe that this solitary ad-— 


vantage is more than counterbalanced by several 


unfavourable contingencies; for the increased” 
loss of power, consequent upon bloodletting — 


during morbid states of the blood, is as frequently — 
followed by hemorrhagic or serous effusions or — 
exudations, as the pre-existent state of vascular — 


fulness ; for, after bloodletting, the accommoda- 
tion of vascular tone to the amount of the vas- 
cular contents is deranged, and various consecu- 
tive changes take place that might not otherwise 


Sil 


have occurred, In some of the less violent states 
of vascular excitement, when the pulse is less — 
rapid, and less expansive or tumultuous, where ita 


is less open and presents more of tone than is ob- 
served in the more violent and rapid states of 
vascular excitement, the liquor ammoniz acetatis, 
with potasse nitras, and spiritus etheris nitrici, 
taken either in camphor mixture, or in thedecoc- 
tion or infusion of cinchona, will often prove of 
manifest service, especially after the bowels have 
been freely evacuated, and the functions of the 
skin restored by the tepid bath, and frictions with 
olive oil. . 


171. In this period the urgent thirst usually 
present should be alleviated by spruce beer, soda 
water, or by water rendered pleasantly acid with 
vinegar, raspberry vinegar, lime-juice, &c. Of 
these I prefer either of the kinds of spruce; but 
the selection should partly be guided by the na- 
ture of the medicines prescribed, and the quan= 
tity taken at each time should be small, as large 
draughts, especially of cold fluids, are very soon 
afterwards followed by vomiting. Even at this 
stage of the more severe cases, and especially 
of the 3d and 4th forms (§ 9—11) of the ma- 
lady, restorative and stimulating beverages, taken 


often, but in a moderate quantity at a time, are ~ 


frequently of service, and are the only drinks 
which should be allowed. Of these, champagne 


° 


od 


or hock, with soda-water or seltzer-water, or with 

milk; small quantities of brandy in spruce beer ; 
and, in other circumstances, seltzer-water with 
milk, or milk with lime-water, are to be preferred. 
Tn general it is preferable to allow a considerable 
portion of the fixed air to escape before the fluids 
containing them are taken, as this air distends the 
stomach, occasioning a reaction of its coats, fol- 
lowed by the rejection of the distending body, 
in the form either of painful eructations, or of 
vomiting. 

172. C. Tue Treatment or THe Tuirp Stace 
(§ 23.) has been partly anticipated (§§ 168. 171.). 
In the favourable cases of the distemper, the vas- 
cular excitement glides into a calm, attended by 
areturn of the secretions, and by a general and 
genial warm perspiration ; and the third stage, or 
that of vital depression or exhaustion, can hardly 
be said to have appeared. But unfortunately, 
in the more violent attacks, and when the vascular 
excitement of the second stage has been excessive 
or violent, vital power is so depressed or over- 
whelmed as to be unable to make the usual re- 
sistance, or it sinks in the struggle. When such 
sinking or exhaustion appears, whether suddenly 
or more gradually, the energies of life require to 
be supported by means which may be rationally 
inferred to be commensurate with the existing 
depression. It will be seen, from what I have 
stated above (¢§ 170,171.), that I would advise 
the depression characterising this stage to be anti- 
cipated by a somewhat earlier recourse to stimu- 
lants than has been advised by some writers; for 
1 am confident, from my limited experience in 
this distemper, and from a more familiar ac- 
quaintance with the vascular excitement attending 
the earlier stages of other malignant fevers, that a 
judicious recourse to those remedies may be had 
much earlier in these diseases than has usually 
been advised. This fear of stimulants and re- 
Storatives has arisen from the rapid, tumultuous, 
and expansive state of the pulse ; the restlessness, 
hervous excitement, and harsh heat of skin, 
so generally present, so frequently misinter- 
preted, and so injuriously treated by evacuants 
and other lowering remedies; the remarkable 
loss of power accompanying this state, and the 
morbid condition of the blood — circumstances 
strongly militating against such treatment—being 
entirely overlooked, or, if taken into account, 
being inaccurately estimated. 

173. Anticipating, therefore, with more or less 
decision or activity the accession of vital depres- 
sion in this stage, by commencing the exhibition of 
stimulants before the stage of excitement or re- 
action has altogether ceased, these medicines 
Should be still more strenuously preseribed after 
this stage has actually supervened. In the fourth 
form of the malady, where vital reaction or ex- 
citement is very imperfectly developed, the treat- 
Ment appropriate to this period should be em- 
ployed without hesitation or delay. In several 
instances of the distemper which came under my 
care in Africa, I had exhausted the various com- 
binations of camphor with nitrate of potass; of 
ammonia, ether, and aromatic spirits; and of 
cinchona, serpentaria, and capsicum, in the treat- 
ment of this stage, without deriving that benefit 
from them which I had expected. I then had re- 
course to the following —to warm cloths imbued 
with spirits of turpentine and kept constantly 
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applied to the epigastrium, abdomen, and insides 
of the thighs ; to brandy with an equal quantity, 
of warm water, or in sago, arrow-root, or in 
spruce or ginger beer, &c.; to enemata with oil, 
spirits of turpentine, and camphor, or assafcetida ; 
to camphor with capsicum, either in the form of 
pills or bolus with opium, or rubbed up with 
olive oil and taken on the surface of some aro- 
matic water, or spirits and water; to Madeira and 
other wines, either alone or with soda-water and 
ammonia; and, when hemorrhages and black 
vomit either were threatened or had appeared, to 
spirits of turpentine in various forms and combi- 
nations, and the results were certainly most bene- 
ficial, several cases having recovered that pre- 
sented some of the worst symptoms of this stage of 
the malady. The quantity of wine or of spirits 
taken in some of these cases, was most remarkable, 
and generally with no other effect than that of 
allaying the sickness and vomiting, and calming 
the restlessness, tremor, and delirium. It was 
often found necessary to the securing of a suecess- 
ful issue, in these cases, to repeat the stimulus 
frequently, and to continue the treatment for se- 
veral days. It was remarked that thirst, heat at 
stomach, and anxiety were more certainly re- 
moved by these stimulants than by milder fluids, 
or by simple diluents. I have mentioned these 
means, having experienced their good effect ; 
but it is very probable that the addition of crea- 
sote to some of them, as to the camphor, capsi- 
cum, and opium, and that the further addition 
of the aeetate of lead to the creosote and to these, 
would have increased the benefit derived from 
them. 

174. ii. Remarks on varrovs Metuops anp 
Mrans or Curz.—A. Bloodletting. It is gene- 
rally found that the usual mode of treating fevers, 
occurring to persons who have recently migrated 
to places within the tropics, sanguineous deple- 
tions,—a mede generally found beneficial and even 
necessary in young and robust Europeans—is not 
only inefficacious, but often highly injurious, 
even in those persons when attacked by this pes- 
tilence. The experience of Dr. Imray as to this 
very important topic, is so accordant with my 
own, and with that of the most discriminating and 
judicious physicians, that 1 shall adduce it here, 
in almost his own words. Although a few in- 
stances, he remarks, of recovery take place after 
bloodletting, yet the effect seems rather an acce- 
leration of the fatal event. Where, from the onset, 
the pulse is feeble, and the prostration of strength 
extreme, the abstraction of blood is clearly contra- 
indicated ; ‘‘ but on the other hand, when the 
patient is young and robust, the pulse strong, the 
skin burning hot, and gastric irritation constant, 
it at first sight seems evident that a prompt and 
decisive use of the lancet is urgently demanded ; 
and yet when depletion is carried to its fullest 
extent, the only good effects produced are but a 
temporary alleviation of the symptoms.” When 
the blood is allowed to flow until faintness or 
actual syncope take place, the patient afterwards 
expresses himself greatly relieved ; the violent 
headach, pains in the back and lower extremities 
are removed, and the skin becomes cool and 
moist. ‘This short respite unhappily lasts but a very 
short time, giving place, after one or two hours, 


| to a renewal of all the symptoms, perhaps in an 


aggravated form, If bloodietting be again praec- 
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tised, the same result follows as from the first 
bleeding, “‘ and to whatever extent it may be car- 
ried, or however often repeated, no permanent 
impression is made upon the disease, but the 
stage of collapse is hastened and the strength be- 
comes much impaired by the loss of blood, rapid 
sinking being the consequence.” (p.85.) It will 
generally be found more beneficial in cases of 
local congestion or prominent affection of an im- 
portant organ, especially where moderate blood- 
letting is indicated, to have recourse to local de- 
pletions, by cupping below the shoulder blades, 
or by leeches behind the ears, or in other situa- 
tions, and to an amount which will be indicated 
by the circumstances of the case, than to resort 
to large bleedings from a vein. 

175. B. Mercurials, more particularly calomel, 
have been much employed in this distemper since 
they were so strenuously recommended for it by 
Dr. Custom ; but in this, as wellas in all other 
malignant diseases, confidence in them, either 
alone or chiefly, will be followed by disappoint- 
ment. In the West Indies and America, in the 
south of Spain, and in Africa, calomel has. been 
given by many physicians for the cure of this 
pestilence, in large and frequently repeated doses, 
with the view of bringing the system under its 
influence as speedily as possible; but the diffi- 
culty of effecting this object was generally in the 
ratio of the severity of the malady. It is stated 
by Dr. Imray, that ‘‘the more malignant the 
symptoms the less probability there was of the 
calomel exerting its specific action; but even 
where this object was attained, the patient could 
never be pronounced absolutely safe, inasmuch 
as cases terminated fatally when calomel had 
been given in large quantities, and the system 
was decidedly under its influence;” and that 
when the desired object of salivation was pro- 
duced by enormous doses of calomel, “‘ recovery, 
if it did take place, was much protracted, and in- 
tolerable sufferings inflicted on the patient. In 
the more malignant cases, the only approach to 
salivation was swelling and soreness of the gums, 
tongue, and throat, with a decided increase of the 
tendency to hemorrhage from the mucous sur- 
faces.” There can be no doubt of the accuracy 
of these remarks as regards a recourse to frequent 
and large doses of calomel when given alone; 
but when full doses of this medicine are pre- 
scribed early in the disease with purgatives or 
cathartics, or when they are continued after free 
evacuations of the bowels, in conjunction with 
large doses of camphor, capsicum, and opium, a 
much more beneficial result is produced by them. 
T have had many opportunities of testing the 
effect of large quantities of calomel given alone, 
in several malignant distempers, and have ob- 
served the general failure of the practice; but 
when the calomel was conjoined with equally 
large doses of camphor, capsicum, and opium, 
and employed thus combined early in the disease, 
the result has been very different; more espe- 
cially when these remedies have been aided by 
the application of the warm epithems and fric- 
tions of the surface, and by the enemata already 
recommended (§ 166.); recovery having very 
frequently taken place in most unfavourable cases 
and circumstances, and often without salivation 
having been produced. Much certainty was to 
be ascribed to the medicines conjoined with the 
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calomel and to the rest of the treatment; but — 
something certainly was also owing to this latter 
substance. I believe, however, that the effects 
of these conjoined means are much more bene- 
ficial than may be inferred from their individual 
operation, not only in removing the irritability of 
the stomach and internal congestions, but also in 
restoring the secretions and excretions, and in 
calming the perturbation of the nervous and vas- 
cular systems. The quantities of those sub- 
stances which I have prescribed, and the intervals 
between the doses, have varied much with the 
character and nature of the attack; but I haye 
given from 5 to 20 grains of calomel, with 3 to 
15 of camphor, 2 to 5 of capsicum, and from 
one third of a grain to one grain of pure opium 
every four or six hours; and in some instances, 
where it was not necessary to give the former of 
these substances so frequently, I have prescribed 
even a larger dose of the opium. 

176. C. Purgatives are required in all the forms 
of this pestilence, and more especially early in 
the attack — not merely for the evacuation of — 
accumulated morbid secretions and excretions, 
but also for the promotion of the functions of the 
liver and intestines ; and the selection of them is 
generally a matter of some moment. A full 
dose of calomel may be given with jalap or the 
compound extract of colocynth, and half a drop 
or drop of croton oil; and be followed by the in- 
fusion of senna with a neutral salt and an aro- 
matic tincture, and shortly afterwards by the ole- 
aginous enemata already advised ($§ 164. 166.). 
These will be less apt to offend the stomach, if 
one or two drops of creasote be added to each 
dose. The quantity of calomel may vary from 
5 to 20 grains; and may be taken with the other 
ingredients in the form of bolus, or of pills. After 
the free action of these, the frequent recourse to 
sweet oil, in the earlier stages, and of this oil 
with spirts of turpentine, in the last stage, as 
noted above (¢§ 166. 173.), aided by enemata, will 
generally procure a sufficient evacuation of the 
bowels ; more especially if calomel be given with 
camphor, capsicum, and opium, as already men- 
tioned (§ 175.). 

177. D. Theirritability of stomach, so constantly 
attending the disease, is not only a distressing 
symptom of itself, but is one interfering remark- 
ably with the exhibition of medicines, and pre- 
venting their retention by the stomach and passage 
into the intestines. In order to allay this state, 
various means have been devised. Blisters, 
bleeding, opium, effervescing medicines, &c., were 
those most commonly had recourse to when | 
visited intertropical countries in 1817 and 1818; 
but I soon perceived their general inefficacy. 
Bleeding often aggravated, although it frequently 
mitigated for an hour or two, this symptom. 
Blisters produced only a very temporarary effect. — 
Effervescing draughts occasioned a more rapid 
and complete evacuation of the stomach, and 
often a painful reaction of this organ upon the 
distension produced by the fixed air, Opium 
often produced no sensible effect when given 
alone, or with fluids, it being generally thrown 
off ; I therefore gave it with full doses of calomel 
and capsicum, and found great benefit derived 
from it. The beneficial influence of these upon 
the state of the stomach was much promoted by 
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epigastrium and abdomen. In the first and 
second stages of the distemper, these means will 
often prove most serviceable ; and very probably 
the addition of creosote will further promote their 


efficacy, not merely in these stages but also in, 


the third stage, when the antiseptic and anti- 
emetic properties of this substance are so remark- 
ably required. In this last stage it is remarkable 
that the vomitings are more completely allayed 
by a most nauseous medicine, viz. by the spirits 
of turpentine, than by any sedative or narcotic, 
especially when taken on the surface of milk or 
some aromatic water, &c. The irritability of 
stomach, in the slighter cases, is often removed 
by means of almond emulsion, or of sweet oil 
with calcined magnesia and small doses of tinc- 
ture of opium, taken after short intervals; espe- 
cially when these are aided by the turpentine 
epithems on the abdomen and purgative ene- 
mata (§ 166.). 
_ 178. E. Tonics, stimulants, and antiseptics are 
severally more or less serviceable in this distemper, 
but I believe that they are rarely prescribed in suffi- 
cient quantity to make a due impression on the 
system in its existing state of vital depression. —a. 
Formerly cinchona in various forms was employed, 
but was either inert, or not retained on thestomach 
unless conjoined with camphor, or ammonia, or 
capsicum. I have given it in substance, in large 
doses, and in these combinations in as much as 
half a pint of Madeira, in malignant remittent 
fever, with great benefit ; but in this distemper it 
is neither so frequently retained by the stomach, 
nor so beneficial when retained. The sulphate 
of quinine is now substituted with great advan- 
tage in the former disease ; but it has been found 
much less serviceable in the pestilential distemper. 
Dr. Imray states that, whilst the stage of ex- 
citement lasted, no opportunity was afforded of 
exhibiting quinine, and when this stage subsided, 
and that of collapse came on, it was completely 
‘inert, even in the largest doses; and he adds that 
“it was also equally inefficacious in arresting the 
“malady if given at the commencement of those 
cases which were accompanied with extreme vital 
“depression. There can be no doubt of its general 
inefficacy in the last stage, and even early in the 
fourth form (§ 11.) of the distemper ; for, in these 
‘States of vital exhaustion, it is either imperfectly, 
or not at all, dissolved in the stomach, éven when 
‘Tetained ; and even granting that it is dissolved, 
the degree of depression is so great as not to be 
Toused by it alone. Hence the bark in substance, 
taken in wine, with ammonia, capsicum, &c., as 
‘Mentioned above, would be preferable, if it were 
Tetained by the stomach. I would advise that 
quinine should be given earlier in the disease than 
it usually has been, if given at all. The exist- 
ence of vascular reaction ought not to delay its 
exhibition, which should be directed in full doses, 
and generally conjoined with camphor, capsicum, 
and opium or creasote, or both, according to 
Circumstances ; for it should be recollected that, 
however tumultuous and excessive vascular action 
may seem, vital power is so deficient as to render 
tonics and stimulants indispensable to the reduc- 
ion of such excess. 

179. . Mention has been made (§ 173.) of those 
stimulants which I have employed in this dis- 
temper. In one case, to the notes of which I 
have referred, I find that somewhat more than two 
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bottles of brandy were taken within twenty-four 
hours, in the treatment of the period of exhaustion, 
besides some Madeira, the patient having rallied 
and ultimately recovered. Dr. Imray states that 
few stimulants were found to answer so well as 
champagne. ‘If any irritability of stomach re- 
mained, a greater or less quantity of this wine, 
sometimes as much as halfa tumbler-full was given 
every hour or half hour, alternated with farinaceous 
food containing brandy ; and insome instances the 
quantity of stiniuli taken, with merely the effect 
of warding off impending fatal sinking, was truly 
surprising.’ The circumstance most to be 
dreaded, and indeed to be prevented by an earlier 
recourse to stimuli than is usually advised, is ex- 
haustion of the vital power of the stomach, so as 
to be past being influenced by this class of medi- 
cines. If, however, the cold clammy feel of the 
body and the sinking of the pulse have come 
on before stimulants are administered ; and if 
the pulse rise in strength, and if a glow of re- 
turniug warmth be diffused over the surface, 
the best hopes may be entertained of the patient’s 
recovery, — notwithstanding the late period at 
which they have been exhibited ; but the strict- 
est care will be required for several days to 
prevent symptoms of sinking from supervening. 
Brandy, Madeira, hock, &c., taken in soda water, 
generally with the addition of the sub-carbonate 
of soda, or carbonate of ammonia, or in spruce 
beer, seltzer water, &c., or the former in arrowroot, 
sago, &c., are generally of service in the more 
severe states of the malady, and when the stage of 
excitement is about to pass into exliaustion. 

180, c, Of medicinal stimulants, camphor, am- 
monia, capsicum, &c., are most deserving confi- 
dence in this malady, especially when conjoined 
with opium and aromatics, or with the preparations 
of cinchona. Spirit of turpentine is, however, the 
most generally applicable, as respects both the 
state and stage of the distemper and the modes of 
administering it; and it is even more certainly 
beneficial when given during the stage of excite- 
ment, especially conjoined with other oils, so as 
to act freely on the bowels, and administered in 
enemata, as noticed above ({§ 166. 173.).. When 
the stage of exhaustion is approaching, or has su- 
pervened, and indications of passive hemorrhages 
or black vomit appear, it then should be prescribed 
in smaller and more frequently repeated doses, 
with small quantities of tinctura opii, capsicum, 
or other aromatics, and administered largely in 
enemata, with camphor, assafoetida, &c., or with - 
tinctura camphora: composita. Much of the ad- 
vantages derived from this substance result in this as 
well as in other malignant diseases from the mode 
of prescribing it, according to the varying states of 
morbid action ; and the modes most appropriate 
to these states are to be learnt only from atten- 
tive observation of its effects in various circum- 
stances. It will be more easily retained by the 
stomach when vital depression is very remarkable, 
if adrop or two of creasote, or of cajiput oil, or 
of tinctura capsica, be added to each dose, 

181. d. The use of antiseptics in this and other 
malignant diseases was more generally adopted by 
the older than by recent writers. The humoral 
pathologists recognised the virtues of those sub- 
stances which possessed antiseptic properties ;_ but 
with the adoption of the doctrine of Horrmann 
and Cutten, the possibility of antiseptics proving 
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serviceable was disputed and even denied, be- 
cause they believed that benefit from these sub- 
stances was inconsistent with their doctrine. Thus 
an important class of medicines for the most dan- 
gerous states of disease was sacrificed to a theory, 
and the results of sound and close observation 
were despised, because they could not reconcile 
them with their limited views. Many of the sub- 
stances which act as stimulants, act also as anti- 
septics, and serve to prevent the tendency to a 
dissolution of the vital cohesion of the tissues, and 
of the erasis of the blood, characterising the ma- 
lady, and manifesting itself even before life is ex- 
tinct. The preparations of cinchona, camphor, 
the chlorides, the chlorate of potass, the terebinthi- 
nate substances, creasote, aromatics, &c., severally 
exert not only a stimulating influence on the vi- 
tality of the frame, but also an antiseptic effect not 
merely on the digestive mucous surface, but also 
upon the whole body, by imbibition and absorp- 
tion into the circulating fluids, if the exhibition of 
them has not been delayed until the powers of 
life are sunk too low to be impressed by physical 
agents. ‘lhe cause of the failure of most of these 
agents in pestilential and malignant distempers is 
often to be attributed either to the late period of 
the malady in which they are prescribed, or the 
inadequate doses in which they are given. 

182. F, With the chemical pathology of West 
Indian fevers, Dr. Stevens introduced a different 
practice in their treatment from what had hitherto 
been adopted; but, as might have been expected 
by those who have studied the laws of living 
bodies, in connection with those displayed by 
inert matter, the practice has not justified the 
praise lavished on it by its author. The chemi- 
cal doctrines of Lrezic, with reference to physi- 
ology and pathology, have tended toimpart much 
greater importance to a purely chemical treatment 
of disease, than might otherwise belong to it ; still 
chemical agents, as aids to the due development 
of the controlling influence of life, ought not to 
be overlooked, but should be rationally employed, 
under the guidance of observation and experience. 
The important truths, that the chemistry of living 
bodies is not the chemistry of inert matter, —that 

the vitality of the body developes a vital chemistry 
~ of its own, and controls the chemical actions of 
material elements to its own ends, —that it is 
only the deficiency or loss of vitality that allows 
purely chemical actions to be manifested, whilst 
the due ascendancy of this principle converts them 
from their natural and purely chemieal tendencies, 
and directs them to its own purposes, — and that 
due energy should be imparted to this principle 
when we wish to develope those chemical changes 
which are strictly vital, and which are indispens- 
able to the continuance of animal existence, — 
ought never to be lost sight of in our speculations 
on the treatment of malignant and pestilential 
distempers, and should be made the basis of our 
indications of cure. 

183. Dr. Srevens justly stated that the colour 
of the blood was changed in the more malignant 
cases of fever ; but he was not equally correct as 
to the loss of the saline ingredients of the blood, 
nor even as to the cause of the loss of the colour 
of this fluid. The still more important loss of the 
fibrine of the blood had not its proper place 
assigned to it in his appreciation of the changes 
evinced by the circulation. Believing that the 
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alteration of the blood arose from the loss of the 
saline ingredients, he prescribed the neutral non- 
purgative salts, viz. the chlorate and nitrate ofpotass : 
and the carbonate of soda, at short intervals and 
in moderate doses, and confided in them entirely. 
There can be no doubt of changes in the blood 
occurring in the course of the disease; but these 
changes are not of a purely chemical nature, for 
even admitting that a partial deficiency of the 
saline ingredients of the blood is actually present, 
it is evident that this deficiency arises rather from 
a want of an accustomed supply of these ingredi- 
ents during the course of the disease than from any 
increased loss or waste of them, as shown in an- 
other place. They are strictly a part only of 
those changes which depend upon the state of 
vital influence, or of organic nervous power in the 
several viscera; the deficiency of fibrine being 
even greater and more remarkable than that of 
the saline ingredients. The treatment of Dr, 
Srevens, as well as his pathology, was too exclu- 
sively chemical to be consistent with actual mor- 
bid conditions. He saw a portion, and that but a 
small portion, of the mischief ; yet that little was 
large enough, in his eyes, to intercept the view of 
much more important truths. The puny progeny 
of his mind was rapidly nurtured by his imagin- 
ation into premature and gigantic growth, but like 
all objects attaining large dimensions prematurely, 
it wanted the vitality necessary to endurance. 
Whilst he unwarrantably magnified changes which 
he considered to be chemical, he mistook their 
origin, and entirely overlooked those which are — 
vital, — which depend upon the state of vital en- — 
dowment. He did not even appear to recognise 
any alteration that was vital. What was most 
prominent and unmistakeable was altogether hid — 
from him. ‘The highly diseased condition of the — 
blood was sufficiently obvious; but it was also 
equally obvious that the alteration was much more — 
vital than chemical. Dr. Srevens’ theory failing — 
in support from observations and experience, has — 
fallen “* like an inverted cone.” Dr. Imray — 
thus states the results of the treatment which was — 
based upon it: —‘‘ Unhappily, the salutary 
change said to be effected by the action of the 
neutral non-purgative salts did not take place, as 
may be inferred from the malignant symptoms 
continuing unabated. Notwithstanding the exhi- 
bition of these salts in large doses, and the admi- 
nistration of the carbonate of soda, muriate of soda, - 
chloride of soda, nitrate of potass, &c., various 
combined, yet in no instance in which they were 
prescribed could it be said that they produced 
any marked effects, either in preventing malignant 
symptoms, or in removing them after they had 
made their appearance.” r 
184. The inefficiency of this treatment has partly 
been owing to the erroneous views entertained by 
its author respecting it, and to the circumstance 
of its being confided in solely, to the neglect of 
other and more important remedies. If certain 
of these salts had been employed as adjuvants of 
other means in states and combinations appro- 
priate.to existing morbid conditions, I believe, 
from my experience of them in other malignant 
distempers, that more benefit would have been’ 
derived, especially if they had been prescribed 
before the vital powers were too far reduced, and 
before the consequent changes had proceeded too 
far to be influenced by them, The chlorate of 
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potuss was recommended many years ago by Dr. 
Garnett and others; and for more than thirty 
years I have employed it in the low adynamic 
states of fever, more especially in malignant scar- 
let fever, with carbonate of soda and hydrochloric 
ether, in the decoction of cinchona or the infusion 
of valerian ; combinations which, with some mo- 
difications or additions, might be prescribed with 
advantage in this pestilence, if not delayed until a 
too advanced period. 

_ 185. G. The external means which offer the most 
advantages are, during the first or cold stage, or 
that of horror and invasion, the warm bath, follow- 
ed by frictions of the surface with warm olive oil, 
and sinapisms or turpentine embrocations over 
the epigastrium. When the period of excitement 
and vascular reaction has supervened, the hair 
should be removed from the head, and cold ap- 


plications, or the cold affusion be prescribed, | 


and repeated or continued according to cir- 
cumstances.. The tepid bath, or cold sponging 
of the whole surface, is generally as beneficial 
as it is grateful to the patient in this stage; and 
when either the one or the other is followed by 
frictions of sweet oil, a copious and general per- 
spiration usually supervenes, and proves critical, 
especially when aided by the warm sudorifics, 
particularly the liquor ammoniz acetatis, spi- 
ritus ammoniz aromaticus, and the zther hydro- 
chloricus, or spiritus ztheris nitrici, as advised 
above (§ 164.). In the last stage, and even 
early in the fourth form of the distemper, 
the external applications should be of a different 
kind from those required in the second stage. 
Warm and rubefacient substances are now re- 
quired, the same means as are advised in another 
bart of this article being also the most appropriate 
in these states of the distemper. (See Prst1LEence, 
Cuotenic, §§ 179, 180.) 

186. H. During convalescence the utmost care is 
Tequisite to prevent a relapse, especially into that 
state of dangerous exhaustion or depression mark- 
ing the third stage and the fourth form of the ma- 
lady; a relapse being the more to be dreaded the 
earlier the period of convalescence, and the more 
liable to occur when the patient has been rescued 
from sinking by recourse to powerful stimulants and 
Testoratives ; for in these cases the too early sus- 
pension of these remedies allows the distemper to 
resume that course which had been arrested only 
for a short time by their aid ; for if they be alto- 
gether or eyen partially relinquished before the 
secretions and excretions are restored, and the 
condition of the blood very materially improved, 
the disease returns, the morbid actions character- 
ising it being only suspended for a while under 
the influence of the agents which had been ad- 
ministered. When convalescence is further ad- 
vanced, the distemper having altogether ceased, 
recovery generally takes place more or less 
rapidly without any disposition to relapse, unless 
errors of diet, excesses, or most injurious exposure 
to noxious influences have occurred; and even 
in these cases it is doubtful whether or not the 
consecutive disease is the same as that from which 
the patient had recovered ; for it must be obvious 
that a patient convalescent from this distem per 
cannot be exempt from the operation of malaria, 
or of other causes of disease, but on the contrary 
more likely to be affected when exposed to them, 
Owing to existing debility and impaired resistance 
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of vital power to injurious agents. During con- 
valescence from this as well as from other pesti- 
lential maladies, very nearly the same measures 
may be adopted as have been advised in another 
place, with such modifications as the circumstances 
of particular cases may suggest. (See Pesri- 
LENCE, Cuoteric, §§ 215—217.) 
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Cadiz, &c., with Facts proving it a highly contagious 
disease, 8vo. Lond. 1815. — J. Fellowes, Reports of the 
Pestilential Disorder of Andalusia, which appeared 
at Cadiz in the Years 1800, 1804, 1810, and 1813; 
of that fata! Epidemic which prevailed at Gibraltar 
in 1804, &c. 8vo. Lond. 1815. (Infectious.) —F. C. 
Caizxergues, Mémoire sur la Contagion de la Fievre 
Jaune, 8vo. Paris, 1817. ( Contagious.) — E. Pariset et 
Mazet, Observations sur la Fiévre Jaune, faites a Cadiz 
jin 1819, Folio, Paris, 1820. (Contagious). G. Burnie, 
Practical Remarks on Yellow Fever, 8vo. Belf. 1819. — 
N. Dickenson, Observat. on the Inflammat. Epidemic 
incidental to Strangers in the West Indies, commonly 
called Yellow Fever, 8vo. Lond, 1819. — M. Pariset, 
Rap. lua l’Acad. Roy. de Méd. au nom ide la Commis- 
sion Chargée d’Examiner les Documens de M. Chervin, 
Ato. Paris, 1819. — Report of the Committee of the Me- 
dical Society of New York on the Epidemic Fever which 
prevailed in Buncker Street, in the Summer and Autumn 
of 1820, 8vo. N. Y. 1828.— M. Cavaniles, Memoria sobre 
la Epidemia de Andalusia de 1800, Hasta, 1819, 4to. 
Cadiz, 1820.— M. Hurtado de Mendoza, Nueva Mono- 
grafia de la*Calentura Amarilla, 4to. Huesca, 1820. — 
J. Devéxe, Traité de la Fiévre Jaune, 8vo. Paris, 1820. 
— A.de Maria, Memoria sobre la Epidemia de Anda- 
lusia de 1800, Hasta, 1819, 4to. Cadiz, 1820. — A, 
Moreau de Jonnés, Monographie Historique et Mé- 
dicale de la Fiévre Jaune des Antilles et Recherches sur 
les Lois du Dévelopement et dela Propagation de cette 
Maladie, 8vo. Paris, 1820.— N. Gerardin, Mémoires 
sur la Fiévre Jaune considérée dans sa Rapports 
avec les Gouvernmens,. 8vo. Paris, 1820.— J. Sediilot, 
Notice sur la Fiévre Jaune, la Peste, et le Typhus 
considérés comme non-contagieux, 8vo. Paris, 1820. — 
F. M. Audouard, Lettre sur la Contagion de la Fiévre 
Jaune ; reponse a J. Sedillot, 8vo. Paris, 1820. — P. F. 
Keraudren, De la Fiévre Jaune, Obser. aux Antilles, et 
sur les Vaisseaux du Roi considérés princip. sous la Rap- 
port de sa Transmission, 8vo. Paris, 1823. ( Contagious.) 
— W.Fergusson, in Transac. of Med. and Chirurg. Soc. 
of London, vol. ii. p.180. ; vol. viii. p. 108. —J.D. A. 
Gilpin, in Ibid. vol. v. p. 303. — 4. Musgrave, in Ibid. 


vel. ix. p. 93. —J. Fernandex, Ensayo Analytico sobre 
la Natur. las Causas, &c. de las Calenturas Amaril- 


las, 4to. Habana, 1821.—R. Jackson, Remarks on the Yel- 
low Fever of the South Coast of Spain, since the year 1800, 
8vo. Lond. 1821. (Non-infectious.) — T. O’ Halloran, A 
brief View of the Yellow Fever of Andalusia in 1820, 
8vo. Lond. 1821. (Non-infectious.) — J. M., Salamanca, 
Observaciones s »bre el Centagio de la Fiebre Amarilla, 
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8vo. Malaga, 1821. (Imported and infectious.) —M.F. M. 
Audouard, Relat. Histor. et Médicale de la Fitvre Jaune 
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de Barcelona, 8vo. Paris, 1822. (Import. and infect.)— — 


J.A. Rochoux, Recherches sur la Fiévre Jaune, 8v0, 
Paris. — Larrey, Consid. sur la Fiévre Jaune, 8vo. 
Paris, 1822. — P. S. Townsend, An Account of the Yel- 
low Fever, as it prevailed in the City of New York, in 
1822, 8vo0. 1823. (Imported and mfect.) — G. Blane, 
in Edin. Med. and Surg. Journ. vol. iii. p. 385. — Nagle 
and Wilson, in Ibid. vol. vii. p. 280.—Chisholm, Ibid. vol. 
ix. p. 412. — W. Pym, in Ibid. xi. p. 383. ; et vol. xii. p. 
183. — Doughty,tin Ibid. vol. xiii. p. 238.— Gilpin, in 
Ibid. vol. x. p. 41. — Fergusson, in Ibid. vol. xv. p.427. 
— Smith, in Ibid. vol. xxxv. p. 12.—J. Imray, in Ibid. 
vol. lxiii. p. 78. — C. Chisholm, A Manual of the Climate 
and Dis. of Tropical Countries, &c. 8vo. Lond. 1822, 
p. 167. —J.R. Ferrari, On the Yellow Fever of Xeres 
in 1821, in Edin. Med. & Surg. Journ. vol. xix. p. 368. 
(Imported and infectious.) — Ozanam, Hist. Med, de 
Epidemies, t. iv. p.335.— E. Bally, Rapport, &c. sur la 
F. J. regnant au Port de Passages in 1823, 8vo. Paris, 
1824. — V. Bailly, Rapport, &c. sur la F. J. qui a regne 
au Port du Passage en 1823, 8vo. Paris, 1824. — D. Ho- 


sack, Essays on various Subjects of Medical Science, © 


2 vols. 8vo. New York, 1824, vol.i. p. 253. (Imported and, 
infectious.) —F. E. Fodéré, Legons sur les Epidemies et 
VHygiéne Publique, &c. t. iv. p. 228. (Imported and in- 
fectious.) — Bally Frangots et Pariset, Histoire Mé- 
dicale de la Fiévre 
culigrement en Catalogne dans l’Année, 1821, 8vo. 


Paris, 1823. (The French Commission. Most irrefragable — 


proofs of importation and_infection.) — T'. O’ Halloran, 


Jaune observée en Espagne et Parti- 


Remarks on the Yellow Fever of the South and East — 


Coasts of Spain, 8vo. Lond. 1823. (Non-tnfect.) — Bal- 


dissone, Manifesto sulla Febbre di Barcelona dell’ Anno > 
1821, 8vo. Gen. 1824. — W. Burnett, Official Report on ~ 


the Fever of H.M.S.* Bann, on the Coast of Africa, 8vo. 


Lond. 1824. (Infectious.)—C. C. Matthei, Untersuchung 4 
tiber das gelbe Fieber, 8vo. Hannov.1827.— J. Wilson, — 


Memoirs of West Indian Fever, 8vo. Lond. 1827. (Non. 


infectious.) — A.J. Ralph, in Transac. of Med. and nm 


Chirurg. Society of Edin. vol. ii. p.49. —W. W. Fraser, 


A Letter to the Earl of Chatham, Governor of Gib-— 


raltar, relative to the Feverish Distempers of that Gar- 


rison, 8vo. Lond. 1826. (Imported and infectious.) — 


J. N. E. von Reider, Abhandlung tiber das Gelbe 


Fieber, 8vo. Wien. 1828.— V.N. ab Hildenbrand, In- 


stitutiones Practico-Medice, &c. t. iv. p. 480. 
fectious ; classes this pestilence with the exanthematous 
fevers.) — A. Heastie, Treatise on the Nature and 
Causes of the Yellow Fever, 8vo. Lond. 1830.—J. Hen- 
nen, Sketches of the Med. Topography of the Mediter- 
ranean, &c. 8vo. Lond. 1830; of the Gibraltar Epi- 
demics, p. 91.— Gilkrest, Cyclop. of Pract. Med. vol. ii. 
—_J. A. Rochoux, Recherches sur les Differentes Ma- 
ladies qu’on appelle Fiévre Jaune, 8vo. Paris, 1828. 


— M. D. Emery, Reflexion sur la Fiévre Jaune, 8vo.- 


Paris, 1828. — J. C. de Fermon, Révue Critique de quel= 


(Ina 


ques Ecrits Publics sur la Fiévre Jaune, 8vo. Paris, — 


1829.— Chervin, Examen des Nouvelles Opinions de 
M. Lassis concern. la Fiévre Jaune, Paris, 8vo. 1829; et 
Examen Critique des Prétendues preuves de Con'agionde 
la F. J. observée en Espagne, &c. 8vo. Paris, 1828.— See 
also his various papers reviewed in Edin. Medical & Surg. 
Journ. vol. Xxxv. p. 365. (This xealous apostle of non- 

infection confounds remitient fever with this pestilence ; 

and either suppresses, or does not admaut, the established 
fact of protection caused by a former attack. Hence most 
of his pleadings are baseless and irrelevant.) — Chervin, 

Louis, et Trousseau, Documens receuillis par MM., 
envoyés A Gibraltar pour observer l’Epidemic de 1828, et 

par M. Barry, &c. 8vo. 2 tomes, Paris, 1830, — J. Boyle, 
The Epidemic Yellow Fever in Sierra Leone in 1823 

and 1829, in a Pract. Medico.-Histor. Account of the 

Western Coast of Africa, and of the Fevers of Western 
Africa, &c. 8vo. Lond. 1831. (Furnishes proofs of the 
differences between this pestilence and the endemic ré= 
mittent of the climate ; and whilst the author argues 
against infection, he actually furnishes proofs against 
his own doctrine.) —D. Barry, Onthe Gibraltar Epi- 

demic; in London Med. and Physical Journal, vol. lxv. 

p. 380. and 476.; vol. Ixvi. p. 91. and 475. 5 vol. lvii. p. 

1—96. — P. Wilson, On Gibraltar Epidemic, Lancet, ~ 
June, 1830, p.425.-— M. Guyon, 
Gibraltar Epidemic, Journ. complem. des Sc. Med. 
Sept. 1830; and Lond. Med. and Phys. Journ. vol. lvi. 
p. 286. (Imported and infectious.) — H. Fraser, in Ibid. 
vol. lvi. p. 213. 3]4.; and Johnson’s Med. & Chirurg. 
Review, Sept. 1830. — M. E. A. Naumann, Handbue 

der Medicinischen Klinik. b. iii. Abth. i. p. 321. (Classes 
this pestilence, the plague, choleric pestilence, and exan- 
thematic typhus, as spectes of the genus—contagious ty- 
phus.) — P. C. A. Louis, Anatomical, Pathological, ard 
Therapeutic Researches on the Yellow Fever of Gi- 
braltar, &c. transl. by G. C. Shattuck, 8vo. Boston, 
1839.—Report of a Special Committee of the House of 
Assembly of the State of New York,{on the present 
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PESTILENCE, SEPTIC cr GLANDULAR — Description or. 


Quarantine Laws, 8vo. Albany, 1346. This able report, 
kindly forwarded by Dr. P 8S. fownsenp, of New York, 
reaclied me as this was passing through the press. It 
coutains the evidence of the most eminent physicians in 
tha city, and numerous facts, fully confirming the views 
entertained in the preceding article. It is most satis- 
factory to have so important and convincing a body of 
evidence as this report contains, so opportunely fur- 
nished, although too late to aid in my labours. 


PESTILENCE, SEPTIC. — Syn: — Pes- 
tilentia Septica, Author.— Pestis (from pasco, 
pastum, quod depascatur artus ; or from pes- 
sum, quod pessum det) ; Pestis Septica ; Pestis 
glandulosa ; P. Adeno septica (from SnTw, pu- 
wefacio; Symrds, onmriKds, septic, putrid, li- 
quescent, &c.) ; — Aomos, Hipp.; Galen: — 
Aoiuwdns mupetos, Auct. Gree. ;—Aomds onn- 
Tixds ;—Pestilentia, Celsus, Pliny, Cicero ;— 
Pestis, Auct. Var.;—Pestis Orientalis, Auct. ; 
—Typhus. Pestilentialis ; —T. Gravissimus ;— 
T. Anthracicus ;—T. Bubonicus ;—Febris Pes- 
tilentialis, &c., Auct. Var.;—Typhus Pestis, 
Young ;— Anthracia Pestis, Good ; — Exan- 
thema Pestis, Parr; — Loimopyra, Swediaur ; 
—Pestis Acutissima ;—P. Inquinaria ;—Pesti- 
litas ; — Ephemera Pestilentialis ; — E. Morti- 
fera; — Febris Adeno-Nervosa, Pinel ;—Peste, 
Pestilence, Fievre’ pestilentielle, Fr. ;— Pest, 
Plage, Pestfieber, Pestilienz, Germ ; — Pest, 
Pestilents, Dan. Swed.;— Peste, Pestilenza, 
Ital. ;— Plague, Pest, Pestilence, Levant Plague, 
Septic or glandular Pestilence; &c. 

Cuassir.—Same as Cnoreric ano Hama- 
GASTRIC PESTILENCES. 

1. Derintt.—i. Nosorocicat. — After chills, 
rigors, or horrors, nausea, and vomiting, with ver- 
tigo, headache, or stupefaction, and fever ; sense of 
heat or burning at the precordia ; rapid, weak, 
irregular, or intermitting pulse ; and carbuncles, 
bubves, spots, pustules, or petechia of. various co- 
lours distributed in different parts of the body. 

«2.1. Patnorocicat. An animal poison or miasm 
specifically affecting the nervous and vascular sys- 
tems—the circulating fluids, vessels, and glands, 
and remarkably impairing, and very frequently en- 
tirely subverting, vital resistance and the cohesion of 
the tissues. 

3. Annihilation of vital resistance and of 
the cohesion of the tissues characterises more or 
less all severe cases of pestilence, and all malig- 
nant febrile diseases. The causes which occasion 
them —specific animal poisons— exert a mani- 
fest septic influence; manifest at least in their 
results, however the powers of life, in their resist- 
ance to the noxious causes which have invaded 
them, may give rise to various modes of reaction, 
or attempts at reaction, and ultimately either 
throw off the destructive agencies, or sink beneath 
them. But the virulence of the poison occasion- 
ing the plague, and the septic or life-dissolving in- 
fluence it exerts, as evinced by the spots, by the 
carbuncles, by the sphacelations of portions of 
the cutaneous, adipose and cellular tissues, by the 
softening of the internal viscera, and by the difflu- 
ent or softened state of the lymphatic glands and 
surrounding structures found immediately after 
death, are remarkably so, espécially where this pes= 
tilence is epidemic, that I have thought that these 
_ malignant properties, as being the most charac- 
teristic and the most generally present, should 

furnish the specific designation of the distemper. 

I have, therefore, used the word septic in the 

- sense usually attached to it, to mark this tendency 
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to vital dissolution and its actual consequences in 
this pestilence, as being perhaps the most appro- 
priate, as marking the chief disposition and patho- 
logical conditions —the remarkable malignancy of 
the fully developed distemper. It may not be 
approved by many, as not indicating the states of 
nervous power and vascular action characterising 
the attempts made by the nervous and vascular 
systems under the influence of life, to resist the 
exterminating influence of the poison which has in- 
fected them ; and I cannot say that it quite pleases 
myself ; but I am anxious to avoid, on this occa- 
sion, as I have hitherto avoided, the introduction 
of new and foreign terms into this work. I shall, 
however, adopt any one that is unquestionably 
better, if the objectors will furnish it; but the 
topic will be discussed more fully hereafter. 

4, There can be no doubt of this pestilence 
having appeared at various epochs as remote as 
history has furnished the records, in several 
countries bordering on the Mediterranean, and 
especially in Egypt. The sacred books of the 
Old Testament, and the writings of H1procrarrs, 
Aretéus, and Gaten furnish notices of pesti- 
lences, which may be considered as more appli- 
cable to this than to any other species. Still they 
give no description sufficient to enable us to decide 
positively as to their identity with that now under 
consideration, The earliest notice strictly appli- 
cable to this distemper to be found in the writings 
of the ancients is that by Rurvs, preserved in an 
inedited book of Orrsasius, and to which refer- 
ence is made by M. Lirrrg, in his edition of 
Hippocrates, and in his article on the plague’in 
the Dictionaire de Medicine. Rurvus describes 
buboes as appearing in the neck, arm-pits, and 
thighs, and as being either with or without fever. 
But the buboes called pestilential, he states, are 
the most acute and the most dangerous. Such as 
are seen especially in Lybia, Egypt, and Syria; 
and of which Denys, surnamed Kyrrus, has 
made mention. Droscoripres and Posiponivs, he 
adds, have concerned themselves chiefly with 
the pestilence which prevailed in Lybia. They 
state that in this plague there were acute fever, 
pain, and tension of the whole body, delirium, 
and the formation of buboes, which were hard 
and large, and which did not go on to suppuration. 
These buboes appeared not only in the usual 
places, but also in the hams and bends of the 
arms. (Classicor. Auct. e Vaticanis Codicibus Edit. 
curante A, Maro, 8vo. Rome, 18381, t. iv. 
p.- 11.) 

5. No further account need be taken of the brief 
notices of plague which are scattered through the 
works of the ancients, until we come to the de- 
scription of the fatal epidemic by Procorivs that 
depopulated the Roman empire in the reign of 
Justin1an. An abstract of these notices will be 
found in Mr. Avams’s translation of Pauius 
ZEctweETA (vol.i. p.279.). The pestilence which 
prevailed in the reign of Justinran is also de- 
scribed by Evacrivs and Acarutas. It resem- 
bled the plague of Avignon, described by Guy px 
Cuautiac. According to Procortus, the usual 
precursors of an attack were disturbed dreams and 
various delirious fantasies; but the early symp- 
toms were not well marked ; for there was neither 
increased heat nor discoloration of the skin, nor 
did the patient apprehend danger. Generally on 
the first or second day, but in a few instances 
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somewhat later, buboes appeared not only in the 
groins, but also in the arm-pits and below the 
ears. Some were affected with deep coma, and 
others with wild delirium. Some died from 
sphacelus of the buboes, which, when inspected 
by the physicians after death, presented the ap- 
pearance of an anthrax, or carbuncle. Some died 
at the commencement, and others after the lapse 
of several days. In certain cases, the skin was 
covered with black phlyctene, of the size of a 
lentil, which were usually succeeded by sudden 
death. Others were unexpectedly cut off by a 
discharge of blood. To women in the puerperal 
state it proved particularly fatal. When the buboes 
came to a proper suppuration, they generally 
proved a favourable crisis; but when they did not 
suppurate, they were commonly followed by a 
wasting of the thigh. One of the consequences 
of the distemper was an.affection of the organs of 
speech. All the usual prognostics proved falla- 
cious ; and the effects of the common remedies 
were uncertain. In some cases the bath proved 
beneficial, and in others it had a contrary effect. 
The amount of deaths in Constantinople, at one 
time, was said, but probably with great exagger- 
ation, to have ranged from five to ten thousand 
each day. (De Bello Pers. 22, 23., and Apams’s 
Comment. on Pautus AccriNeETA, vol. 1. p. 281.) 
This plague appears to have very closely re- 
sembled the plague of London in 1665, as de- 
scribed by Dr. Hopcrs. My limits will not per- 
mit any notice of the descriptions of the septic or 
glandular pestilence contained in the writings of 
the Arabian physicians. The reader, however, 
will find a brief abstract of these descriptions, and 
of the treatment recommended by these writers, in 
the volume by Mr. Apams just referred to. 

6. This pestilence has presented various grades 
ofseverity, malignancy, and prevalence, according 
to the several accounts which have been furnished 
by contemporary historians and physicians, since 
the days of Avicenna and other Arabian writers ; 
and even within our own memories, since the 
commencement of the present century, it has 
evinced different degrees of severity and preva- 
lence, according as it has appeared in a sporadic or 
endemic, orin an epidemic form. In the countries 
of the Levant, and particularly in Egypt, the dis- 
temper occurs sporadically or endemically, or 
rather appearsin isolated cases, without becoming 
epidemic, unless after periods or epochs of in- 
definite but of considerable duration. In more 
northerly climates, it has occurred only as a de- 
structive epidemic, and then often without any 
manifest dependence upon season, time of the 
year, or weather, although a temperate or warm 
season has appeared to favour its malignancy and 
prevalence. During the middle ages, numerous 
epidemical visitations of this pestilence occurred 
in Europe, Africa, and Asia, not merely in the 
countries surrounding the Mediterranean, butalso 
in others more or less remote from this sea. The 
most destructive outbreak, however, of this pesti- 
lence upon record is that which occurred near the 
middle of the fourteenth century. 

7. This pestilence, usually denominated the black 
death or black plague, first appeared in China in 
1333, when it was said to have destroyed more 
than one fourth of the population ; and it thence 
proceeded gradually to the western countries of 
Asia, to those surrounding the Caspian Sea; to 
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Arabia, Syria, and Egypt; and to the eastern and 
southern kingdoms of Europe. It reached Avig- 
non in 1348, gradually extending northwards to 
France, Germany, England, Denmark, Russia, 
&e. It invaded Russia in 1350; and there, as 
well as in other northern countries, it proved 
nearly as destructive as in southern climates. It 
appeared first in the southern counties of England, 
and gradually proceeded northwards ; and in this, 
as well as in other countries, was most remarkably 
destructive in the large, close, and crowded cities 
and towns. It did not altogether cease in some 
places, or it continued to recur after intervals, 
until 1360 or 1361, when it seems to have entirely 
disappeared. Dr, Hecker has collected from 
numerous sources much information concerning 
this pestilence. Hestates that it was an oriental 
plague, marked by boils and tumours of the glands, 
such as break out in no other febrile disease. 
From these boils or buboes, and from the black 
spots and carbuncles indicatory of a putrid decom. 
position which appeared in the surface, it was 
called, in the northern countries of Europe, the 
black death; and in Italy and other southern 

countries, the great mortality, or great plague. | 

8. According to Guy pg Cau tac, the victims 
of this plague were frequently attacked with an” 
ardent fever attended by discharges of blood, — 
which proved fatal in three days. Buboes and 
and boils did not come out at first, but a car- 
buncular affection of the lungs often occasioned 
the destruction of life before the external symp- 
toms were developed. He adds, that “ the plague 
thus raged in Avignon for six or eight weeks, and 
the pestilential breath of the sick, who expecto- 
rated blood, caused a terrible contagion far and 
near; for even the vicinity of those who were 
affected was certain death ; so that parents aban- 
doned their infected children, and all the ties of 
kindred were dissolved. After this period, buboes 
in the axilla and in the groin, and boils over the 
body made their appearance ; but it was not until 
seven months afterwards that some patients re- 
covered with buboes as in the ordinary milder 
form of plague.” (Tract. ii. c.5. p. 113.) This 
pestilence appeared in a similar manner in Egypt, 
destroying quickly with burning heat and expec- 
toration of blood. 

9. Boccaccio makes no mention of the first ap- 
pearance of this pestilence in China, and of its 
progress westwards, but remarks that ‘‘ this most 
terrible plague happened in Florence in 1348, 
that it had broken out some years before in 
the Levant, and that after passing from place to 
place, and making ineredible havoc all the way, 
it had now reached the west.”” It began to show 
itself in the spring of the year, “ina sad and won- 
derful manner; and different from what it had 
been in the east, where bleeding at the nose was 
the fatal prognostic ; here there appeared certain 
tumours in the groin or in the arm-pits, some as 
big as a small apple, others as an eg; and after- 
wards purple spots in most parts of the body; in 
some cases large and but few in number, in others 
less and more numerous, both sorts the usual mes- 
sengers of death.” (Decameron, Giorn. i. Introd.) 

10. ‘The same phenomena were remarked in this 
pestilence as it occurred in Germany, France, 
Norway, and Russia, and the most prominent 
amongst these were the infallible signs of the ori- 
ental or glandular plague. But in different 
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PESTILENCE, SEPTIC or GLANDULAR — Description or. 


countries certain symptoms appeared more pro- 
minently than others, or perhaps were more par- 
ticularly noted by contemporary or subsequent 
chroniclers. In France many were struck as if 
by lightning, and died on the spot, and this 
more frequently among the young and strong 
than theold; and the patients with buboes 
scarcely survived two or three days. In England 
the distemper was attended, as at Avignon, with 
spitting of blood, buboes, and carbuncles. In 
Norway and Poland spitting and vomiting of 
blood are stated to have occurred in addition to 
the characteristic signs. In Russia the distemper 
was said to have commenced with rigors, heat, 
and darting pains, to have been attended by spit- 
ting of blood, and to have terminated fatally in 
two or at most three days. It was chiefly when 
the spitting of blood had continued for some time 
that buboes and carbuncles appeared. 

11, Dr. Hecker remarks that all the descriptions 
of this most remarkable pestilence which have come 
down to us contain, with a few important excep- 
tions, allthe symptoms of the true plague as observed 
in modern times. No doubt can obtain on this 
point. The facts are placed clearly before our 
eyes. We must, however, bear in mind that this 
distemper does not always appear in the same 
form ; and that while the essence of the poison 
which it produces, and which is separated so 
abundantly from the body of the patient, remains 
unchanged, itis proteiform in its varieties, from the 
almost imperceptible vesicle, unaccompanied by 
fever, which exists for some time before it extends 
its poison inwardly, and then excites fever and 
buboes, to the fatal form, in which carbuncular 
or gapgrenous inflammations affect the most im- 
portant viscera, as appeared to have been the 
case in a large proportion of cases of this pesti- 
lence. 

_ 12. The hemorrhages which were so frequently 
remarked, in various countries where this pestilence 
prevailed, and soon occasioned death, were ob- 
viously the result of the vital dissolution of the 
Structures and of the crasis of the blood; the 


inflammations said to have existed being a state of 


asthenic vascular congestion with sanguineous 
exudations, or inflammation of a gangrenous na- 
ture, owing to the rapid loss of the vital power of 
the capillaries. That such was the case ina re- 
markable degree, as respected the capillaries, the 
tissues, and the blood itself, was evinced by the 
rapid discoloration, the purplish hue, and the 
loss of sensibility of the affected parts. There was 
a loss of vital cohesion throughout the whole 
frame, those tissues and structures, as the mucous, 
the cellular, the glandular, and the parenchyma- 
tous, that possess the least density, and the ca- 
pillaries supplying them most rapidly and most 
completely undergoing this septic alteration. 

13. The plague, which devastated the empire of 
Morocco in 1799 and 1800, appears to have been 
equally virulent with the above, but much more 
circumscribed in its spread. Mr. Jackson, who 
resided in that country during its continuance, 


has described it as it came under his own observa-- 


tion. He states that Terodant, the metropolis of 
a province, lost above eight hundred each day, 
during the height of the pestilence ; the city of 
Morocco lost upwards of one thousand daily ; 
and that old and new Fez, about fifteen hundred 
daily. Young, healthy, and robust persons were 


' 
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for the most part attacked first, then women and 
children, and lastly thin, sickly, emaciated, and 
old people.—The symptoms of this plague varied 
in different persons with age, constitution, and 
habit of body. ‘ It attacked some with a sudden 
and violent shivering, others with a sudden de- 
lirium, succeeded by unquenchable _ thirst. 
Cold water was eagerly resorted to by the unwary, 
and proved fatal to those who indulged in its mo- 
mentary relief. Some had one, two, or more 
buboes, which formed and became as large asa 
walnut in the course of a day; others had a simi- 
lar number of carbuncles ; others had both buboes 
and carbuncles, which generally appeared in the 
groin, under the arm, or near the breast. Those 
who were affected with shivering, having no 
bubo, carbuncle, spots, or any other external 
disfiguration, were invariably carried off in less 
than twenty-four hours, and the body became 
quickly putrified, so that it was indispensably ne- 
cessary to bury it a few hours after dissolution.’’* 
(p. 273.) 

14. The plague of London in 1665, or the Great 
plague, of which, according to Dr. Hopcss, up- 
wards of 100,000 persons died, presented the 
phenomena already noticed variously grouped. 
This writer remarks that this pestilence puts on 
various or even different appearances, according to 
the constitution and age of the patient, the season 
of the year, the modes of living, the preceding 
and present distempers, and the virulence or de- 
A EE aa NL cat es Pee a 


* The following brief notices of cases will-illustrate 
the characters and nature of the pestilence. —1. M. A. 
fell suddenly dcwn in the street, and was conveyed home. 
Three carbuncles and five buboes appeared the same 
day, in the groin, under the joint of the knee, in the arm- 
pits, and inside of the elbow, and he died three hours 
afterwards. 

2. L. R. was suddenly smitten when following his 
avocations, and fell down. He described a sensation 
similar to that produced by running needles into the 
parts ; and in the situations where this was felt car- 
buncles afterwards appeared. He died the same day. 

3. Mr. Jackson’s cook appeared in good health and 
spirits ; but in half an hour afterwards he came to the 
room door with his eyes starting from his head, and his 
bed-clothes in his hands, saying ‘‘ Open the gate for me, 
for I am smitten.”” The next morning he came to the 
gate half dressed, saying that he was quite recovered. 
He was not admitted ; and accordingly returned to his 
apartments and expired the same evening, about twenty- 
four hours after his seizure; and before daybreak his 
body was in such a deplorable state that his feet were 
quite putrified. His wife was soon afterwards seized, 
but recovered. 

4. H. ben A. was smitten suddenly, and felt at the 
time as if two musket-balls had passed through his 
groins. A giddiness and delirium followed; and imme- 
diately afterwards a green vomiting, and he fell senseless 
to the ground. A short time subsequently buboes 
formed in the places where -he felt as if shot ; and on 
suppurating, discharged a fetid black pus. A carbuncle 
in the bend of the arm was full of a thin ichor contained 
in an elevated vesicle, and surrounded by a burning red 
areola. He ultimately recovered. 

Mr. JAcKson remarks, that those who had vomitings 
of green or yellow bile generally recovered after suffering 
in various degrees ; but that those who were affected 
with giddiness or delirium, followed by vomiting of black 
bile, invariably died after lingering one, two, or three 
days, their bodies being covered with small black spots 
similar to grains of gunpowder. In this state, however, 
they possessed their intellects until their dissolution. 
He adds, that when the constitution was unable to throw 


the poison to the surface in the form of buboes, carbun- 


cles, boils, or blackish spots, ‘‘the virulence seemed to 
have acted inwardly, or on vital parts, and the patient 
usually died in less than twenty-four hours ;’’ and that, 
when the carbuncles or buboes had a blackish circle 
round their basis, the case was invariably fatal. ‘‘ Some- 
times the whole body was covered with black spots like 
partridge-shot. Such patients always fell victims; and 
those who felt the blow internally did not survive more 
than a few hours.’ (p. 238. 4.) " 
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gree of infection. Dr. Honces practised in Lon- 
don during the continuance of this plague; and, 
notwithstanding the admixture of the prevailing 
pathological notions of the day with his descrip- 
tion of the symptoms, has given a very instructive 
account of them. He first states ‘ the manifest 
signs of infection,” and afterwards describes ‘* the 
appearances after infection.” The manifest signs 
of infection he states to be horror, vomiting, dizzi- 
ness, delirium, headach, and stupefaction. The 
appearances after infection are fever, watching, 
palpitation of the heart, bleeding at the nose, and 
great heat about the precordia, all which may 
occur in other pestilences, but in this they are 
conjoined with those which are peculiar to it, as 
pustules, commonly called blains, buboes, car- 
buncles, spots, marks, or tokens. ( Loimologia, p. 
86, et seq.) 

15. Septic pestilence, which had become much 
less prevalent for several generations after the 
black plague of the fourteenth century, again de- 
vastated many countries in the sixteenth century, 
as shown in the writings of Lancius, VALLERIOLA, 
Scuenck, Jousert, Patmarius, IneGRrasstas, 
and others. In the following century, also, it 
prevailed in various countries of Western Europe ; 
and, although limited chiefly to large and com- 
mercial cities, it was most destructive in those 
places ; as fully shown by the writings of Dizmer- 
BROECK, Hopcrs, De For, and many others. 
During the last century, this plague became even 
more generally epidemic than in the 17th, and in- 
vaded most of the countries of Europe, some of 
them far remote from those to which it was com- 
monly confined. Of these pestilences full de- 
tails are to be found in the works of CueEnot, 
Scuraup, De Marrens, Minperer, Samot- 
LOwicz, Russe, and others. 

16. I. Symptoms. — There are few distempers 
in which the symptoms are so diversified as in the 
pestilence now being considered. The severity 
of the attack, resulting from the intensity of the 
cause, or dose of the poison, relatively to the sus- 
cepubility of the patient ; the age, habit of body, 
and temperament of the person attacked ; the se- 
verity or character of the prevailing epidemic ; 
and the various circumstances influencing the 
patient at the time of seizure or during the con- 
tinuance of the malady, tend to modify the phe- 
nomena in a more or less remarkable manner. 
Diemerproeck has given avery succinct view of 
the symptoms of this pestilence, and of the diver- 
sities they present, and which I shall here exhibit 
with but little alteration. Fever, jactitation, ex- 
treme anxiety, frequently a remarkable internal 
heat, dull or gravative pains in the head, rarely 
acute; terror, horror, or delirium, convulsive 
startings of the tendons, or slight coniractions of 
the limbs; in some continual watchfulness, in 
others an overwhelming somnolency ; a restless 
expression of countenance, noises in the ears, and 
in some deafness ; a dry but rarely a black tongue ; 
great foetor of the breath and of the perspiration ; 
leipothymia or syncope; the pulse sometimes 
almost natural or full, but most frequently rapid, 
feeble, unequal, or even intermittent, inmany very 
small, rapid, equal, or irregular; a short or dry 
cough, sometimes hemoptysis; thirst, loss of ap- 
petite, pain at the epigastrium and cardiac orifice 
of the stomach, nausea, vomitings, hiccup; crude 
alvine* evacuations, remarkably offensive, some- 
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frequent, and terminate existence. 


times containing worms, occasionally an ex. 
hausting diarrhoea; the urine often almost na- 
tural and depositing a settlement, in many high- 
coloured and scanty, in others crude and turbid, 
in some sanguineolent, and generally very dif- 
ferent in the course of the distemper, or even in 
the course of the day; sudden prostration of 
strength, and incapability of motion from the com- 
mencement in some, in others but little impair- 
ment of power until the moment of dissolution ; 
the heat of skin sometimes acrid and increased, 
sometimes natural or even reduced ; the colour of 
the countenance either pale or reddened, or some- 
what livid, or even natural; purple, violet- 
coloured, black, or red spots on different parts of 
the body, sometimes in small numbers, in others 
in great numbers, and either large or small, but 
always round, occasionally seen chiefly in certain 
parts of the body, but confined to no one part in 
particular, and often scattered over the whole sur- 
face ; tumours or buboes in the groins, armpits, 
neck, &c. ; carbuncles in different parts of the 
body, &c. These symptoms are generally not all 
present in one case ; but many of them occur in — 
one, and the rest in others. During the epidemic 
prevalence of plague in various countries, the 
symptoms have presented several grades or states, 
most probably owing to the causes just assigned. 
These grades or states have been described by 
several writers of the last century, and their de- — 
scriptions have been confirmed by those of the 
present day. I shall first notice these grades, and 
afterwards the several stages in which the pro- 
gress of the distemper may be divided. 

17. i. Grapes or SratEes.— CHIcoyneau, 
Veruc, Sourier, and others have noticed five 
grades or states of this pestilence; and which 
they have described nearly as follows : — Ist 
Grade. This, the most intense form of plague, 
is observed chiefly at the commencement and 
during the early course of an epidemic, and con- 
sists of all those cases in which the symptoms are 
most severe, and are most promptly followed 
by death. The patient is attacked by irregular 
chills or rigors, or a feeling of general cold, a 
very small, soft, slow or frequent, unequal or ir- 
regular pulse ; by a heavy pain in the head, with 
a stunning, vertiginous feeling ; and by a stupid, 
muddled, or drunken appearance. The coun- 
tenance seems fixed, or vacant and apathetic, or 
presents a look of alarm or despair. ‘The speech 
is slow, hesitating, plaintive, or interrupted ; the 
tongue is white and afterwards dry, red, black,’ 
and rough ; the face is pale, or of a leaden hue, 
or cadaverous ; the contractions of the heart are 
very frequent; the spirits are remarkably de- 
pressed ; faintness or syncope, vomitings, retchings, 
great restlessness, distressing anxiety, &c., are 
Persons thus 
attacked often sink in the course of a few hours, 
sometimes almost suddenly, or in the course of a 
night ; frequently within twerty-four hours ; and 
seldom survive longer than thirty-six or forty- 
eight hours ; the powers of life sinking lower and 
lower, without being able to make any resistance. 
Frequently tremors, or slight convulsive move- 
ments occur at intervals; but none of the exter- 
nal signs, tumours or eruptions characteristic of 
the pestilence appear; the powers of life being 
insufficient to throw them out on the surface. 

18. B. Second Grade. This grade generally 
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PESTILENCE, SEPTIC or GLANDULAR — Symptoms. 


commences, as the foregoing, with chiils or rigors, 
and with a similar affection of the head; but 
these symptoms are followed by some evidence of 
vascular reaction. The pulse becomes frequent, 
open, quick, expansive, but remarkably soft and 
compressible. The patient complains of burning 
heat internally, whilst the external temperature 1s 
either natural or but little augmented. Thirst is 
unquenchable ; the tongue is while, or reddish 
brown, or dusky red; speech is hurried, or im- 
petuous or stammering; the eyes are suffused, 
fixed, or wild, and bright; the countenance is 
reddish or slightly livid; respiration is frequent, 
jaboured, or large and slow, but without cough 
or pain; nausea is common, with vomitings of 
bilious, greenish, black, or bloody matters, similar 
matters being passed by the bowels, without ten- 
sion or pain; the urine is sometimes natural, 


sometimes turbid, or pale, at other times black 
or sanguineolent; and the perspirations are of- 


the patient. 


fensive, and instead of relieving, merely enfeeble 
In some cases hemorrhages from 
mucous canals take place, and produce fatal de- 
pression. Wandering or phrenitic delirium is 


common ; and when the patient is rational, there 


are great depression and apprehension of im- 


mediate dissolution ; nothing tending to raily his 
spirits, or to re-assure his confidence. In this 


grade, the characteristic signs always appear 
from the commencement, or in the course of the 
distemper. Painful tumours or buboes occur in 
the groins or a little below them, in the arm-pits, 
or beneath the ears or lower maxilla, or neck ; as 
well as carbuncles chiefly in the arms and thighs, 
but sometimes alsoin other parts ; and frequently 
pustules of a whitish, pale, or livid, black and 
earbuncular appearance, or purple spots spread 
over the surface of the body. Recovery rarely 
takes place from this state of the pestilence, 
although death does not occur so quickly as in the 
foregoing. Nearly all those attacked seem to be 
carried off by a rapid sphacelation of the parts 
chiefly affected, extending even to the thoracic 
and abdominal viscera. It is singular that this 


form of the disease is met with principally in the 


fat, robust and plethoric; and the more these 
conditions are remarkable, the lessis the chance 


Of recovery, 


- 19. C. The third form or class of cases, com- 


" prises the two former ; for the writers on the plague 


of Marseilles, observed during the whole course of 
the pestilence, numerous cases which presented 
iN succession several symptoms referab'e to both 
the foregoing grades ; so that most of the signs 
characterising the second were the precursors of 


those attending the first form, which always in- 


dicated the rapid-extinction of life. In these, the 


_buboes receded ; and if carbuncles had advanced, 
they rapidly assumed a more extended and gan- 


grenous form. 
- 20. D. The 


fourth state or class of cases, con- 


- sists of those attacked with the same symptoms as 
_ are noticed in the second grade ($18.), but these 


symptoms abate more or less on the second or 
third day, either spontaneously or from the effects 
of treatment, and almost always owing to a con- 
siderable eruption of buboes and carbuncles 
which seem.to have concentrated the morbid 


leayen, and which, proceeding on towards sup- 


puration, in this way procure the recovery of the 


_ patient. 


Von. It, 
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21. E. The fifth grade or class of cases com- 
prises all those in which there are no febrile or 
other disorder, or but very sl ght disturbance, 
but which present buboes or carbuncles, or 
both, that either go on to suppuration, or be- 
come hard or chronic, or are more rarely re- 
solved without occasi ning any unfavourable result. 
Thus there were seen at Marseilles a number of 
persons of both sexes who went abroad, lived as 
usual, and experienced but little or no impair- 
ment of strength, and yet were affected with 
buboes and carbuncles, or with one or other, 

22. a. M. Gosse, one of the most recent writers 
on the plague, and who saw the disease during its 
prevalenee in Greece in 1827 and 1828, fur- 
nishes some interesting particulars as to its his- 
tory. He remarks that the contagion produces a 
form of the distemper which, as respects the 
primary local symptoms, very closely resembles 
malignant pustule, or anthrax: this is the car- 
buncle. First, there appears in some part of the 
skin, but especially on the limbs, the arms or 
neck, a small brownish spot, like a flea-bite, at- 
tended by an itching and smarting, and after- 
wards by a burning heat. This spot increases to 
the diameter of three or four lines, assumes a 
violet hue, and is covered by a flattened vesicle 
or phlyctena formed of the detached epidermis. 
The base is hard, and swollen like that of a boil. 
In a short time the central part assumes a bluish 
black appearance, and the margins, as they di- 
verge from the centre, form concentric circles. of 
a violet tinge, then a dark purple, a bright purple, 
&c., or they assume an erysipelatous appearance. 
The black centre extends rapidly, as well as the 
surrounding areolas When this carbuncular 
pustule has reached the extent of an inch anda 
half in diameter, it generally about the third day 
continues for a short time stationary. In some 
rare instances vascular reaction is developed 
around the gangrenous centre, an inflammatory 
circle is formed between the living and dead 
parts, suppuration takes place with symptomatic 
fever, and detaches the central slough, and the 
disease terminates. But much more frequently 
inflammatory action is either not established 
around the gangrened part, or if it exist it is in- 
sufficient to separate or throw off the slough ; 
absorption takes place, and the poisonous fluid of 
the part is absorbed, contaminating and inflaming 
the lymphatic vessels and glands, so that red 
lines may be traced from the carbuncles to the 
glands through which these vessels pass ; these 
glands rapidly becoming most painful and 
swollen. When the patient is robust, and the 
case proceeds favourably, the glandular enlarge- 
ment increases rapidly, and the pains in the 
glands are acute and lancinating, The buboes 
thus formed tend rapidly to suppuration, with 
moderate symptomatic fever ; and if the patient 
is guilty of no imprudence in diet or otherwise, 
and if his vitality is sustained, the suppuration 
proceeds favourably. Whilst the buboes are de- 
veloped the*carbuncles extend, the gangrenous 
portion or central slough tends to separate from . 
the surrounding inflamed tissue, suppuration is 
established, and the central slough is detached, 
leaving a deep wound, which 1s often slowly 
healed. In some cases the slough thus detached 
is very large. When suppuration takes place 
in the buboes recovery ete io 3 follows; but if 
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the patient be weakened by any cause, or be de- 
pressed by cold, by mental anxiety, or disordered 
by indigestible food ; if a temporary swelling of the 
glands merely occurs, the tumour disappearing 
without passing on to inflammation or suppu- 
ration; if, especially, no buboe follows a car- 
buncle which has not suppurated, the constitu- 
tional symptoms assume the worst form, and soon 
pass into dissolution. 

23. b. Theother form of plague, according to 
M. Goss, instead of presenting the local or exter- 
nal symptoms as the primary and prominent phe- 
nomena, manifests intense affection of the whole 
system from the commencement. Chills or rigors, 
with acute frontal headach, noises in the ears, 
vertigo, or a stunning sensation or confusion in 
the head, are first complained of. A sensation 
resembling sea-sickness is often felt, and these 
are generally followed by all the worst symptoms 
mentioned when describing the first and second 
grades of the distemper (§ 17, 18.) 

24. c. De Mertens describes the carbuncle of 
the plague to be a gangrenous spotin the skin, re- 
sembling that caused by a burn. It consists of a 
reddish spot covered by small vesicles, which are 
pale, livid, or black, and surrounded by an in- 
flamed circle ; and passing quickly into a black, 
hard eschar. The term anthrax, he states, is 
usually applied to a sore resembling the car- 
buncle, but is larger and more elevated. It 
penetrates deeper, and is surrounded by pain and 
inflammation. Carbuncles are found on the neck, 
on the cheeks, the chest, the back, and the ex- 
tremities, sometimes even on the buboes. The 
anthrax is seen chiefly on the neck and back. 
Carbuncles sometimes appear without buboes ; 
frequently they accompany these swellings of the 
glands, or even occur later than they. M. Auserr 
remarks that carbuncles rarely appear alone, but 
are generally followed or preceded by buboes ; 
and that the plague, termed carbuncular, is not 
the more dangerous, especially if the carbuncle 
is solitary. He adds that the largest carbuncle 
which he has seen was on the middle of the back, 
and was four inches. in diameter; the cicatrisa- 
tion of it was very slow. He has met with as 
many as eleven carbuncles in the same case ; and 
with an instance of a pregnant female, who died 
of the plague, having a carbuncle on the breast. 
She was delivered of an infant of seven months 
during her illness, and it had a carbuncle on its 
forehead. 

25. d. The petechie, which are seen in plague, 
are stated by De Mertens, Auzert, and others, 
to be a most unfavourable symptom, and to occur 
chiefly at aun advanced period, or shortly before 
dissolution. M.Avserrt, however, remarks that 
he has seen recoveries after the appearance of 
petechiea. ‘They are always in this pestilence 
round, purplish, or black, varying from an almost 
imperceptibly small pomt to the diameter of two 
lines; and are found on all parts of the external 
surface of the body as well as on the internal sur. 
faces. — Ecchymoses more immediately precede 
death; and proceed from effusions of blood of 
greater or less extent in the cellular tissue and 
membranes, owing to loss of the vital cohesion of 
the capillaries and tissues, and of the crasis of the 
blood.— Hopcrs, Morea, and others, mention 
certain eruptions, marks, or tokens, which are very 
different from petechiz or the furuncular pustules 
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now described. They are small tubercles, some~ 


what resembling warts, callous, and more or less 


deficient in sensibility ; varying in size from that 
of a millet seed to that of a bean. They are pro- 
bably merely a modification of the early stage of 
carbuncles, in the more unfavourable cases. 

26. e. Various modifications of the symptoms are: 
observed during the prevalence of this pestilence. 
Hopces mentions cases of persons who walked 
about, or presented the appearance of health, and 
partook of their usual meals, and yet had the most 
unfavourable signs of the distemper in various. 
parts of the surface, death taking place in a few 
hours. Some became delirious immediately after 
being seized, and wandered about until they fell 
down exhausted and dying. In the plague of 
Noja, it was observed by Morea, that when 
buboes appeared in the neck, especially near the 
carotids, the eye on the same side as that present- 
ing the buboes became inflamed and ultimately 
destroyed. Rewnsa states that he has seen per- 
sons so little affected by the disease, as to walk 
about, to eat and drink as usual, and to dress 
their own buboes. Those who have been already 
affected by the pestilence, generally escape during 
subsequent epidemics, or experience in rare in= 
stances a modified attack, or merely pains in the 
cicatrices of old sores and buboes. 

27. f. A secondary und modified attack of plague 
is occasionally met with, although a person who 
has been once infected is generally secure against a. 
second seizure.. M. Gosss states, that, in Turkey 
and Greece, those who had been already attacked 
and who presented the cicatrices of buboes or 
carbuncles, were employed in preference to others 
as attendants on the sick ; and that although they 
took no precautions in waiting upon the infected, 
slept and ate near to them, handled their clothes 
and persons, and interred them after death —al- 
though exposed to the influence of infection in its: 
full intensity, they generally escaped a second 
attack of the distemper. Many of them, however, 
experienced pains in the cicatrices of the old 
buboes without any other ailment. A few com- 


plained during a subsequent epidemic of headach — 


or vertigo, or disorder of the stomach and general 
debility. Others had slight enlargement of the 
glands in addition to these symptoms; and but: 
very rarely new carbuncles or sores appeared. 
M. Gosse mentions only one case in which the: 
second attack was so severe as to terminate 
fatally. This person had been’much exposed to 


the effluvium proceeding from the foetid evacu- 


ations of the sick, upon whom he was an attend- 
ant. He was soon after infected, and died on the 
sixth day of the disease. 

28. ii. Sraces orn Periops, — Although this 
distemper may consist of only one stage, in 
its most aggravated cases; that one being cha- 
racterised by rapid sinking of the powers. of 
life as manifested by the nervous and vas- 
cular systems and internal organs, still it much 
more frequently exhibits the several periods into 
which febrile, exanthematous, or other diseases 
attended by vascular reaction, have been usually 
divided. These periods have been variously di- 
vided ; but they may be described as follows, and. 
as they appear in the majority of cases. 

29. A. The period which elapses between the. 
first impression of the exciting cause, and the ace 
tual manifestation or irruption of the symptoms of 
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plague has been differently estimated by different | manner, in the frame of the recipient before it 


writers. The duration of this period obviously 
depends upon the intensity of the cause, relatively 
to the susceptibility of the patient—upon the dose 
of the poison infecting the individual. During 
devastating epidemics, when it may be presumed 
that the infectious agent or poison exists in its 
greatest intensity, and when its activity is aug- 
mented by an increased susceptibility of infection 
amongst the great majority of the community, 
this agent produces its effects with more or less 
rapidity. In some instances whereit may be pre- 
sumed that the morbid effluvia from the bodies of 
the dead, or evacuations of the diseased, have been 
more than usually abundant, the effect upon those 
very nearly exposed to them has been most de- 
pressing, and almost instantly overwhelming to 
the powers of life. Many writers have men- 
tioned the seizure of persons thus circumstanced 
as suddenly as ifthey had been struck by light- 
ning, vital exhaustion proceeding most rapidly, 
with a feeling of the utmost internal anxiety and 
distress, and terminating in fatal sinking in an 
hour or two. In these cases, and even in many 
of much longer duration, the malady admits not 
of any division into stages or periods, these having, 
in fact, consisted of only one stage, namely, that 
of progressive exhaustion of the powers of life, 
following immediately after the impression of 
the exciting cause, and terminating fatally with 
great yet variable rapidity. In these, as there is 
no variation in the course of the distemper, so there 
ean be no division of it into stages; and there is 
also no latent period between the impression made 
by the poisonous agent and the manifestation of its 
effects—no period for the incubation of the morbid 
seminium, the fatal results of which are rendered 
instantly apparent in such cases. 
. 30. In different circumstances, however, and in 
the large majority of instances, the distemper re- 
quires a longer or shorter period from the time at 
which its cause has infected the system before its 
elects are apparent. This period, which has been 
denominated that of incubation, or the latest stage 
of the malady, cannot be said to exist in the cir- 
Cumstances just mentioned ; and even in some of 
those which are now about to be considered, it is 
often of so short duration, as either to be entirely 
overlooked, or to attract but slight attention, In 
these, as well as in other cases, when the period 
_ between infection and the irruption of the distem- 
per is much longer, the patient is not generally in 
sound health during the interval. Although no 
Complaint may be made, and but little ailment 
| 1s felt, still more or less of malaise, or lassitude, 
or slight disorder may be detected; at last, after 
@ period varying from a few hours to several 
days, the actual manifestation of the distemper, 
maceurately called the period of invasion by many 
writers, takes place, and the malady proceeds in 
€Msusual course. It is fully ascertained that the 
morbid phenomena may instantaneously follow 
_ the impression made by the poisonous effuvium 
upon the susceptible, when it is intense, re- 
latively to the grade of susceptibility; and that 
they may follow at periods more remote from 
Such impression ; but the extreme duration of this 
| period has not been precisely ascertained, Seven, 
- eight, or nine days have been viewed by many as 
_ the longest period during which the infectious 
_ emanation operates its effects, in a silent or latent 


explodes in open disease. It is even possible that 
a longer period may sometimes be required, espe- 
cially when the distemper is merely endemic or 
sporadic, when the dose of the infecting poison 
is weak relatively to the susceptibility of the reci- 
pient, or when the action of the poison is resisted 
by the constitution and circumstances of the pa- 
tient. It is also obvious that, in this, as well as 
in all other infectious distempers, as will be shown 
more fully hereafter, persons whose susceptibility 
is by no means great may altogether escape, 
although very much exposed to infection, until 
some depressing agent or influence comes in aid, 
and determines the operation of the exciting or 
infecting cause, as I have more particularly ex- 
plained in the article Diszasz (§ 61.). 

31. B. The period of irruption or invasion, 
usually appears with a short chill or rigor, nausea, 
lassitude, vomiting, severe pain of the head and pree- 
cordia; continued anxiety, asense of internal heat 
referred to the stomach and bowels ; vertigo with 
a staggering walk and appearance of drunken- 
ness, The spirits are depressed to a state of 
apathy; the features are pale, collapsed, some- 
times turgid or bloated; the tongue is coated 
with a white mucous crust ; thirst is urgent and 
constant ; the skin dry and hot; and the pulse 
most variable, usually quick, but at one time 
weak, small, and irregular, at another more full 
and equal. The vertigo, headach, and drunken 
appearance of the countenance, soon pass into de- 
lirium with jactitation, restlessness, and tremor of 
the limbs and tendons, often passing into profound 
lethargy. Sometimes difficulty of breathing, pain, 
and oppression at the chest; hoarseness and 
cough ; a sense of burning heat at the precordia, 
and occasionally throughout the thorax ; and, in 
some cases, slight expectoration of blood, or more 
copious hemoptysis, are present from the com- 
mencement. These symptoms are often increased 
by the accession of vomiting, or of borborygmi, 
or meteorismus, or diarrhoea. 

32.C. The eruptive period may occur after a few 
hours, or in the course of the second or third, or 
even the fourth day. After the rapid aggravation 
of the foregoing symptoms, stinging and lancina- 
ting pains are felt in parts of the surface, followed 
by the appearance of carbuncles, in the manner 
already described (§ 22.); and generally either 
subsequently or contemporaneously by tumours 
of the lymphatic glands, or buboes (§ 22.). These 
are developed with greater or less rapidity, 
and with an increase of all the constitutional 
symptoms, which present a more marked ma- 
lignancy as they continue. The nervous systems 
of organic and animal life evince extreme de- 
pression and disturbance ; and the vascular sys- 
tem remarkable loss of vital tone. The delirium 
is either furious, or resembles violent intoxica- 
tion, or it sinks into a stiipid muttering or typho- 
mania, or into complete sopor. The face is lurid, 
or of an earthy or leaden hue; the eyes are 
watery, suffused, and the lacrymal caruncule 
red and congested; the tongue is dark, con- 
tracted, dry, and tremulous, sometimes almost 
black ; the voice is hoarse or altered ; the speech 
rapid, hesitating, interrupted, or stammering ; 
vomiting is constant, irrepressible, attended by 
hiccup, and the matters rejected have a putrid 
odour ; the perspiration is cold, viscid, and most 
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y 
violet, in large irregular patches, especially about 
the head, the neck, aud upper extremities; the 


offensive, and the surrounding air is sickening and 
foetid. ‘he carbuncles sphacelate; the buboes 


either subside or pass into an ichorous ulceration ; 
petechia, vibices, or ecchymoses appear ; sub- 
sultus tendinum and convulsive movements su- 
pervene ; and the pulse becomes soft, weak, small, 
irregular, or intermittent ; with faintness, sinking, 
deafness, and loss of sensibility. These symp- 
toms, which are often variously grouped, differ 
but little from those of putro-adynamic and true 
typhus fevers, excepting in the appearance of 
carbuncles and buboes. 

33. D. The period of Crisis supervenes; but 
the distemper may terminate fatally with the 
symptoms of vital depression, and of dissolution of 
the vital cohesion of the tissues, just mentioned, 
at any period from the second to the seventh day. 
When it proceeds so rapidly as to terminate in 
death on the second or third day, the stages of its 
course are generally but imperfectly marked, at 
least according to the division of them adopted 
by Hivpensrann, and followed by NAUMANN. 
But when the attack is less severe, and when it is 
prolonged to the sixth or seventh day, a favour- 
able change frequently occurs on the latter day. 
The pulse is fuller, more equal, and stronger; a 
general, warm, and copious perspiration breaks 
out ; the slouglis of the carbancles begin to sepa- 
rate, and the buboes assume a healthy suppura- 
tion. The alvine and urinary evacuations are 
also improved, although a erisis is more rarely ine 
dicated by them, than by the external surface and 
sores. 

34, E. The Decrement, or cessation of the 
distemper is generally gradual and slow when 
the attack has been severe, and when the carbun- 
cles and buboes have been large, open, and foul, 
When the disease has been milder the symptoms 
disappear more rapidly, a resolution of the buboes 
taking place without suppuration occurring ; but 
in all cases where the buboes go on to the pro- 
duction of a morbid matter, either infiltrating the 


cellular tissue surrounding the diseased glands, or’ 


breaking externally, a healthy suppuration is re- 
quisite to returning health. Hence convalescence 
is more or less prolonged by the severity and ex- 
tent of the external sores, as well as by the violence 
of the preceding constitutional affection, by the 
profound alteration and depression of the powers 
of life in all the vital organs, and by the conditions 
of the circulating fluids. 

35. F. The Duration of an attack of plague 
varies from an hour or two to six or seven days 
in fatal cases. According to M. Morea, death 
generally occurs before seven days. When re- 
covery takes place, the suppuration and healing of 
the carbuncles and buboes greatly protract, the 
distemper, at least the early period of convales- 
cence from it. In slighter attacks, when no foul 
and open sores are formed, recovery is much more 
rapid, and the duration 6f the distemper is much 
shorter, but of an indefinite duration, under nine 
or eleven days, no precise period haying been re- 
marked. 

36. II. Appearances on Dissection. — M. 
Ricavp, lately physician to the European Hos- 
pital, at Alexandria, states the following to have 
been the results of his examination of the bodies of 
sixty-eight subjects of the plague. The exterior 
‘of the body when death has ensued rapidly and 

without any medical aid, is bluish and dark- 


surface appearing as if rubbed over with mulber- 
ries. This discoloration, which is often absent — 
when death has taken place slowly, is accom- 
panied with petechia, varying in size from a flea- 
bite to that of a vetch. One or more carbuneles 
and buboes are found in the situations already 
specified (¢ 22.) The usual cadaveric stiffness 
is present. —a. The membranes of the brain are 
injected with black blood. ‘The vessels beneath the 
arachnoid are greatly distended. This membrane 
is, however, rarely thickened ; it is mostly ad- 
herent, by a buffy and granular transudation, to 
the upper and inner parts of the hemispheres of 
the brain. Sanguineous effusions are observed in 
some cases; but more frequently the cellular sub- 
arachnoid tissue is infiltrated with a serous fluid, 
sometimes yellow, or even purulent-looking. The 
cineritious substance of the brain is of a deeper 
colour than natural; and the white substance, 
when sliced, shows very numerous bloody points. 
A little limpid serum is found in ‘the ventricles, 
The choroid plexuses are of a reddish violet 
colour, like the lees of wine. The brain is seldom ~ 
softened. ‘The membranes and substance of the 
spinal chord are generally in the same state as 


those of the brain. The cephalo-spinal fluid isin 


excessive quantity. J 

37. 6. The lungs are generally found more or 
less altered, but the lesions are often conse- 
quences of antecedent maladies. They are often 
rose-coloured.on their exterior and anterior sur- 
face; but sometimes pale yellow, marbled with 
blue; these appearances are, however, seen only 
when they are bloodless. Posteriorly they are 
always of a deep violet ; their vessels being gorged 
with black and thick blood.. The plesra is always 
of adark red, with numerous adhesions. Effus 
sions of a yellowish serum in considerable quan- 
tity are frequently met with in the pleural cavi- 
ties. The pericardium usually contains from half 
a pint to a pint and upwards of serum.» The 
heart seems increased in volume, and its super- 
ficial vessels are congested and well defined. 
Spots like petechia are observed over the. left 
cavities. The right cavities, the auricles especi- 
ally, are distended by black blood, sometimes 
clotted, but always gluey. On the left side, the 
cavities are empty, with the exception of a very 
little blood in the ventricle. ‘The substance of 
the heart and its inner membrane are unaltered. 
The arteries are always empty ; the veins are, on 
the contrary, distended, and full of black clotted 
blood, the jugulars more particularly. While 
the inner coat of the arteries presents no alteration, — 
that of the veins is spotted largely and irregularly — 
as if with ink. 

38. c. The pharynx and esophagus are come= 
monly natural; and this has been the case even 
with the latter, when appearances of intense in- 
flammation have existed in the cardiac orifice of 
the stomach. The peritoneum is always of a pink 
or bright red tinge; and the vessels are seen be- 
neath it largely gorged with black blood. » The 
adipose tissue is injected and reddened, sometimes 
darkish like lees of wine. The stomach is often 
distended by gas. It frequently contains a quan- 
tity of a dark viscid fluid, like a mixture of bile 
and putrid blood... The mucous membrane varies 
in colour; from pink and bright red, to a brown, 
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bluish, or leaden tinge, and often to a bronze 
green. Large ecchymosed patches, and petechial 
spots are also observed in the internal surface. 
The internal coats are remarkably softened and 
sometimes ulcerated. The intestines present the 
same changes as the stomach, excepting the colon, 
which is somewhat contracted. Lumbrici, and 
less frequently, tania, are found in many cases. 
The mesenteric glands are engorged and black- 
ish; and the whole glandular system is more or 
less altered. The liver is almost always enlarged, 
especially its large lobe, which presses up the 
diaphragm very much on the right lung. Its 
vessels are engorged ; its substance somewhat 
softened, but not otherwise altered. The gall 
bladder is double or nearly triple its usual size, 
containing a thick, greenish-black bile. Pe- 
techial spots are seen. beneath its peritoneal co- 
vering. The spleen is much augmented in vo- 
lume, softened, friable, and. pulpy. ‘The kidneys 
are. engorged with blood ; the ureters are arbo- 
rescent, with a red hue along their entire course, 
or covered with black spots, or even wholly 
blackened, as if with charcoal or ink. ‘The 
urinary bladder is commonly half contracted, and 
its inner membrane presents the same appear- 
ances as those of the stomach and intestines. 

39. d. These changes were observed in Euro- 
peans who had died in the hospital in Alexandria, 
and who had been addicted to every kind of ex- 
cess ; but they differ but little from those found by 
other physicians who have observed the di-ease 
in various countries and epidemics. Petechie 
have been remarked in all the viscera, especially 


in the mucous surface, where also ecchymoses, | 


and large dark spots have also been very com- 
mon, The carbuncles said to have been found, 
by the older writers on this pestilence, in the 
abdominal and thoracic organs, have manifestly 


been those large ecchymoses or exudations of | 


blood in the tissues, more accurately observed by 
recent writers. 
of the changes in the bodies of those who died of 


the Egyptian plague of 1835, states, that the | 


whole lymphatic glandular system was diseased, 
internal as weil as external. These glands were 
more or less engorged, enlarged, often softened 
and discoloured. The spleen was always very 
much enlarged, and so remarkably softened as 
not to admit of being handled. In all cases 
when black vomiting had occurred, the mucous 
surface of the stomach was not only ecchymosed 
and softened, but also ulcerated ; the ulcers being 
very small and often numerous, and apparently 
the consequences of the ecchymoses, or small 
effusions of blood in and under the mucous or 
villous membrane. Red petechie and small 
rounded ecchymoses were also frequent under the 
serous surfaces. Je adds,- that all the paren- 
chymatous organs were engorged with fluid black 
blood, which had frequently gone on to decom- 
Position, causing the presence of gas which was 
often remarked. M. Avert states that he ob- 
served the ganglia of the great sympathetic en- 
gorged with blood, and presenting numerous red 
points externally, and internally the colour of 
wine lees. M. Lacuaise mentions the frequency 
of red points in the nerves arising from extra- 
vasations of blood in their neurilema. 

40, e. All recent writers concur in remarking 


the very sensible alteration of the blood in this pes: | 
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M. Lacuatse, in his description | 


tilence even during the life of the patient. Blood 
drawn from a. vein, even early in the distemper, 
does not separate into a coagulum and serum, 
and there is no fibrinous portion or buffy coat. 
These elements remain mixed together, present- 
ing the consistence of cream. During vene- 
section, the blood presents, as it flows, the same 
dark. colour at the close, as it did at the com- 
mencement of its abstraction ; and it often emits 
a peculiar odour. After standing drops of oil 
often appear on the surface, and the whole mass 
speedily undergoes putrefaction, M. Butanrp 
states that M.Rocurr analysed the blood in 
three cases. The blood was taken from three 
young and plethoric men, and from the third. to 
the fifth day of the distemper. In 100 parts, 
there was only six tenths of fibrine, and it con- 
tained sulphuretted hydrogen gas. It was always 
more dense than in health. ‘The venous trunks 
contained blood, presenting the same appear- 
ances and chemical constituents, as that taken 
away by venesection. ‘The blood in these vessels 
was fluid and black, it appeared as dissolved, and 
often contained srnall oily drops. 

41. III. Diacnosis. — Plague is often distin- 
guished with great difficulty from other malignant or 
low fevers, on the first breaking out of an epidemic, 
so that physicians, who have been in the habit of 
seeing plague patients, have been deceived insome 
instances. The difficulty, however, is only felt 
at the commencement of an epidemic, and when 
neither carbuncies nor buboes appear. When 
these are present, or even either the one or-the 
other, then the nature of the distemper is made 
manifest. During the prevalence of an epidemic 
plague, a white chalky tongue, a quick and rapid 
puise and headach, are sufficient proofs of an 
attack, although neither carbuncles nor buboes, 
hor even petechie are present. The septic or 
putrescent disposition, although 2reater in this 
pestilence than in others, is not sufficient to dis- 
tinguish it in many cases, and especially early in 
the attack ; but, when the affection of the glan- 
dular system becomes apparent either alone or 
conjointly with the other symptoms of malig- 
nancy, or signs of a septic tendency, then no 
doubt of the nature of the distemper need be 
entertained. 

42. IV. Prognosis. — The prognosis in 
this distemper has been more fully stated by 
Diremersrorck than by any other writer. He 
remarks that no dependence in general could 
be placed upon critical changes occurring even 
in the critical days; when, however, they take 
place on the sixth day, the disease is: always 
fatal; and he adds, that those who are seized 
at new and full moon rarely recover. A seizure 
after a fit of anger; after terror, dread, or 
anxiety ; and after sensual excesses, is especially 
to be dreaded. The commencement of the dis- 
temper during warm, humid weather, and a still 
or calm state of the air, in warm countries, or 
during the summer or autumn in colder climates ; 
and io low, close, foul, and crowded localities, 
amongst a population insufficiently nourished, 
prone to excesses, and neglectful of cleanliness, 
is generally followed by a rapidly diffused and 
fatal epidemic. I shail treat of the prognosis 
with reference, in succession, to the chief fune- 
tions of the economy, according to the informa- 
tion furnished by the most experienced writers, » 
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43. a. The circulating organs sometimes fail of 
furnishing those indications of the result which 
might be expected from them; but this may be 
owing as much to deficiencies in the observer as 
to the conditions of these organs. Faintings, 
syncope, or marked impairment of the heart’s 
action, or palpitation at the time of seizure, or 
soon afterwards, are generally unfavourable. An 
irregular, unequal, small, weak, and very soft 
pulse, during the course of the distemper ; and 
an intermittent, small, weak, and creeping pulse, 
at an advanced period, are generally fatal. A 
rapid, quick, open, and expansive pulse at the 
commencement or early in the attack, is also un- 
favourable. An even, not very frequent, or even 
an almost natural pulse, cannot be relied upon as 
indicating a favourable result unless accompa- 
nied by other favourable symptoms. Dremer- 
BROECK remarks that a pulse nearly approaching 
the natural state is deceitful ; and that an inter- 
mitting pulse is always fatal. The state of the 
blood, as shown after venesection, or by the ap- 
pearances of the mucous and cutaneous surfaces, 
and considered in connection with the heart's 
action and pulse, also indicates the amount of 
danger ; evidence of serious change in this fluid 
leaving but slight hopes of recovery. 

44. b. The nervous systems, especially the orga- 
nic nervous system, often furnish evidence of the ulti- 
mate result from the beginning of the attack. In 
some cases the cerebro-spinul sustem is not re- 
markably affected even during the whole course 
of the malady ; the intellects are not disordered, 
and muscular power and action are often so far 
retained as that the patient is enabled to walk 
about until shortly before dissolution; and 
although the pulse may have disappeared from 
the extremities, he can, in some instances, change 
from one part of the chamber to another. When, 
however, the powers of the mind are impaired, 
depressed, or otherwise disordered, at the com- 
mencement; or when violent or low delirium oc- 
cur early ; and when apathy, lethargy, stupor, 
or complete coma appear, the distemper generally 
terminates fatally, Tremor of the tongue and 
hands; convulsive movements of the extremities 
or other parts; contractions or startings of the 
tendons, generally indicate dissolution, especially 
when associated with delirium, stupor, or coma, 

45. If all the functions which are actuated by 
the organic nervous system be remarkably depressed 
or otherwise disordered ; if the digestive, the 
assimilative, the excreting, and the circulating 
functions are either arrested or remarkably im- 
paired ; if the vital or chemical conditions of the 
blood be visibly altered; and if the vital cohe- 
sion or tone of the capillaries, and of the several 
tissues be manifestly diminished, occasioning pas- 
sive hemorrhages, and discolourations of the sur- 
face, recovery rarely takes place, especially if 
these changes are very apparent. DirmEREROECK 
remarks that epistaxis is dangerous on a critical 
day, and fatal on a non-critical day. Other 
hemorrhages are even still more dangerous. 

46. c. The tongue often indicates the result with 
much certainty. Whenit becomes black, or very 
dry and contracted at the commencement, an un- 
favourable issue may be expected ; but when it 
preserves a natural appearance and continues 
moist, or when it regains these appearances, re- 
covery may be anticipated. Severe affections of 


the throat, or pain in this situation, even although 
there may be neither dryness nor aphthe, nor 
tumours, or other manifest cause, often announces 
a fatal termination. Exudations uf blood from 
the gums, tongue, mouth, or throat, are equally 
unfavourable. 

47.d. If the symptoms referable to the stomach 
and bowels are severe at the commencement, and 
especially if vomiting be exhausting, frequent, or 
continued ; if the matters ejected be black or un- 
natural; and particularly if it be attended by sin- 
gultus, death will ensue. When, however, vomit. 
ing is moderate, and when it ceases after the eva- 
cuation of green, or greenish-yellow, or bilious 
fluids, a favourable result often takes place. The 
occurrence of diarrhea, and even of looseness, 
especially if the motions are black, or sanguino- 
lent, or give out a very offensive, putrid, or un- 
natural odour, is generally fatal. On the con- 
trary, costiveness, or a natural state of the bowels, 
at the commencement and during the increase 
and decrement of the distemper, is a very favour- 
able circumstance, 

48. e. A free tranquil, and easy state of respira. 
tion furnishes just grounds of hope ; but the more 
serious disorders of the respiratory organs are most 


respiration; a burning heat or pungent pain, or 
tightness in the thorax; bloody expectoration or 
hemoptysis ; and signs of pneumonia or of pleu- 
risy, are severally indications of a fatal issue. 
Frequent sneezings and remarkable foetor of the 
breath, or an odour of putrified flesh furnished by 
the expired air, are indications of approaching 
dissolution, Alterations of the voice, a rapid or 
interrupted, or very slow or stammering enuncias 
tion ; inarticulate or confused speech, are all une 
favourable signs. 

49. f. The urine generally fails to furnish any 
certain indications of the result; and I can find 
no exact information respecting its chemical con- 
ditions in this pestilence. DremEerBroeck ob- 
serves that a turbid urine was unfavourable, 
nevertheless some escaped who passed this urine, 
whilst many died suddenly or rapidly although 
the urine was natural, and that in some of these 
the symptoms did not appear dangerous. He 
adds, that a thick, oleaginous, brown or blackish 
urine, or that furnishing a brown or black sedi« 
ment, was generally a very unfavourable symp- 
tom. Those who discharged blood from the 
urinary organs, either mixed with the urine, or 


fatal symptom. 

50. g. The appearance of the catamenia during 
this pestilence is dangerous, even upon a critical 
day, and most writers view this occurrence as 
fatal when it takes place on a non-critical day. 
Honess says that every hemorrhage is bad, but a 
flux of the menses is fatal, Women who are 
pregnant, or lying-in, or threatened by abortion, 
rarely recover when seized by this distemper, and 
they are in great danger of being attacked when 
it is epidemic, unless excluded from all possible 
medium of infection. Infants born either prema- 
turely or at the full time, after the mother has 
been seized by the plague, have sometimes pre- 
sented proofs of the disease having affected them 
in utero, and the distinctive characters of the dis- 
temper. , 


unfavourable. A short cough, short and difficult — 


distinct from it, he states died in a short time. — 
Hopces remarks that very offensive urine is a 
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51. h. The external surface furnishes by its ap- 


' pearances the most certain evidence of the issue 
of the distemper. 
general perspiration breaks out, no symptom 


When a warm, genial, and 


assuming a worse character, a favourable result 
may be expected. But when the perspiration is 
clammy, viscid, very offensive, or cold, or even 


‘although it be general, when the symptoms are 


aggravated, or the patient becomes weaker, or 
feels a sense of sinking, then the distemper termi- 


“nates fatally. Hopces remarks that ‘ the most 


certain fatality of all is from such sweats as 
have a cadaverous smell, although there was 
sometimes a disagreeable scented sweat, with 
which they recovered, as with it exhaled the pes- 
tilential venom.” (p. 144.) 

§2. i. The glandular tumours, or buboes, cha- 
racterising this pestilence, often furnish the best 
evidence of the issue. The early appearance of 


‘these tumours, especially before or without febrile 


symptoms, is a favourable circumstance ; but it is 
very different if they follow the fever, or if the 
febrile symptoms are very severe or intense. The 
occurrence of these tumours below the ears or in 
the neck, and especially if they increase rapidly, 
or in the course of ten or twenty hours, or if they 
be soft, fluctuating, or boggy, either with or with- 
out inflammation, is always fatal; and although 
some patients with tumours thus situated and 


‘characterised may not appear otherwise very ill, 


they die nevertheless. If, on the other hand, 
the tumours are hard at the commencement, 
tense and oblong, and increase graduaily or 
slowly, with a moderate degree of pain, and if 
they continue hard during their increase, a favour- 
able result nay be anticipated; and with more 
certainty if they pass on to suppuration ; or when 


the fever has ceased, they gradually disappear 


without suppuration. But if hard buboes are 
surrounded by a circle resembling an iris, or if 
they assume a dark or fiery red, or a livid or 
black hue, or if the buboes disappear suddenly, the 
fever still continuing, death generally takes place. 
Hopcrs remarks that ‘the more buboes there 
are, so that they suppurate, the better, Car- 
buncles are always more dangerous than buboes.” 
(p. 140.) Dr. Morea observes that buboes in 
the armpits are always attended by danger, and 
an inflammatory affection of the eyes, with diffi- 
culty or other disorders of respiration, generally 
accompanies them, these and other symptoms be- 
coming worse unless they enlarge and suppurate, 
when an amelioration takes place; but if they 
remain stationary, or subside, death always re- 
sults. (Op. Cit. p. 427.) 

53. k, Carbuncles appearing in fleshy parts, 
from the commencement of the distemper or soon 
afterwards, are favourable; but if they are seated 
over or very near the buboes or enlarged glands, 
over the spine, or on the fingers or toes, they indi- 
cate great danger. If they break out slowly there 
is much risk, and if they are numerous there is 
still greater risk. If, in the course of two or 
three days, they are surrounded by a red circle, 
they generally heal easily and soon, but if they 
continue to extend, without a disposition to be- 
come limited, or if they reach a great size, there 
is danger, or at least there will be great difficulty 
mm healing them. The prognosis should be still 
more unfavourable if they are seated on the spine, 
or over large blood-vessels or nerves. When 
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they disappear suddenly, or when they dry up, 
the febrile or other symptoms still continuing, a 
fatal termination soon follows. Honces says, that 
‘the smaller the carbuncles, and the more re- 
mote their situation from the viscera, greater ves- 
sels, tendons, and nerves, and the fewer they are 
in number, by so much it is the better; and, on 
the contrary, when they spread like a gangrene, 
and are near the principal parts, as the breast or 
belly, and also are numerous, or livid, the fate of 
the patient may be pronounced desperate.” 
(p- 147.) 

54.1. Petechie, ecchymoses, or spots of a violet, 
purple, black, or greenish hue, whenever they 
may appear, always indicate a fatal issue. A few 
escape when the petechia are red, but even this 
is an unfavourable symptom. 

55.m. Dr. Casrro remarks that evacuations oc- 
curring spontaneously in the course of febrile dis- 
eases, especially on critical days, are favourable 
circumstances ; that they are quite otherwise than 
favourable in plague. Diemersroeckx observes that 
he has always considered issues and setons, made 
with a view of protecting the individual from an 
attack of plague, as most serviceable, even 
although he may be seized nevertheless, for if 
these continue to discharge fully during an attack, 
the pestilential venom seems to discharge itself by 
these channels; but if they dry up, or cannot dis- 
charge, during an early or more advanced period 
of the distemper, death will certainly take place. 
Of the protecting and favourable influence of 
issues on this malady, he quotes the opinions of 
Mercuriatt, Hercurrs Saxonra, Garnier, 
Hitpanus, Joannes Hercutanvs, and others in 
support of his opinion. 

56. V.'Tue Causes or PLacur.—This subject, 
in some of its most important relations, has long 
engaged the minds of eminent medical writers, It 
has occupied a portion of the attention of the le- 
gislature in this country in modern times; and 
very recently it has been inquired into and dis- 
cussed in the Royal Academy of Medicine in 
Paris. I have, in preceding sections of this article, 
fully examined the causes of the choleric and he- 
magasiric pestilences, and have demonstrated the 
existence of infection as their chief and efficient 
cause. However this may be disputed by the in- 
terested, by the prejudiced, and by the insuffi- 
ciently informed, I am confident of its truth, TI 
have written with a full conviction of the sound- 
ness of the opinions | have entertained, and with 
a firm belief that time will not only test, but also 
prove their accuracy. The inquiry upon which 
I am about to enter will be prosecuted as fol- 
lows: — Ist. Is plague caused and propagated 
by infection? 2d. Infection having been demon- 
strated, in what does the infectious agent consist, 
and by what media is it conveyed or preserved ? 
3d. What are the circumstances, influences, and 
agents, favouring or determining the action of the 
infectious or pestilential miasm? And 4th, For 
what period may infection remain latent in the 
system until its irruption in a specific form ; and 
how long may the infectious peison retain its 
powers when preserved in animal or other pro- 
ductions ? ; 

57. A. Is plague caused and propagated by 
infection? Conformably with the meaning at- 
tached to the word infection, in the use which I 


-have made of it in the two preceding parts of this 
i; 
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article, and agreeably to what I have stated in 
the article Inrecrion, there can be no doubt of 
the proofs of the infectious nature of this pesti- 
lence being most complete, and convincing to all 
candid minds.’ In that article I have classed 
plague in the third class of infectious maladies, 
and have stated the tests and circumstances proving 
the infectious nature of this distemper, aud of 
others belonging to the same category. (See In- 
Fection, § 4,15.) Lest I may be viewed as 
having espoused a particular doctrine without suf- 
ficient evidence of its truth, I shall first adduce 
a sufficient number of the innumerable facts upon 
record proving the infectious nature of this pesti- 
lence ; and next inquire into the objections which 
have been urged against a mcst important doc- 
trine as respects the best interests of the com- 
munity, 

58.a. Plague has been generally considered as 
both an endemic and epidemic distemper; it has 
been viewed as endemic in Egypt and Syria, where 
also it is frequently epidemic, and only epidemic 
after various prolonged and indeterminate inter- 
vals, in most of the countries bordering on or ap- 
proaching to the Mediterranean shores, and less 
frequently or much more rarely in those which 
are further distant from them, It has been said 
to be non-infectious or non-contagious when ap- 
pearing endemically, sporadically, or primarily ; 
and to be contagious by some, infectious by others, 
and both contagious and infectious by many, only 
when it appearsin an epidemic form. These views 
have been often hastily taken, and the terms in 
which they areexpressed have been as Joosely as 
inaccurately employed. The meaning which the 
numerous wiiters on the subject have attached to 
the words contagion and infection has been vague 
in most instances; different writers employing 
them with a different import, or with a different 
range of meaning ; and even the same. writer 
using them without either precision or distinction. 
From what I have stated in another article (see 
Inrercrion ) it will be seen that I have used in- 
fection as the generic term, and contagion as a 
form of infection, or as that infection of a healthy 
but predisposed body produced by immediate or 
mediate coutact of a diseased body, or of the 
secretions of a diseased body, the contagious agent 
propagating a specific malady and perpetuating 
its kind. I have applied the term infectious to 
those maladies which are propagated and per- 
petuated, without contact, and by means of an 
animal miasm or emanation, proceeding from the 
bodies of the diseased, and affecting predisposed 
or susceptible persons with a distemper identical 
with that which produced the infecting miasm or 
emanation. 

59. Taking the most extended view of infection, 
and considering it a result of whatever may con- 
taminate the fluids and solids of a healthy body, as I 
have done in that article, we shall find that con- 
tagion is a mode only of specific infection: and 
that whilst all specific infections proceed from 
more or less diffusive, or more or less consistent 
animal emanations or secretions, which affect the 
system through the medium of either the re- 
Spiratory or the cutaneous or mucous surfaces, 
contagion is infection by those secretions which 
act chiefly by contact with, and through the me- 
dium of, the external surface of the body. It is 
obvious from this, that, as the mejor includes the 
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minor, so all contagions are also infections; that 
infection has a wider range of acceptation than 
contagion; and that amongst the several infee- 
tious agents, some act through the medium of the 
lungs, others through the medium of the external 
surfaces, and many through either channel, or 
through both, according to the circumstances or 
modes in which the infectious agent may be pre- 
sented to the healthy frame. ‘Thus infectious 
emanations or secretions from specifically infee- 
tious maladies may affect healthy predisposed per- 
sons:—tst. When diffused in the air either 
directly from the diseased body, or mediately from 
woollen, or body or bed-clothes, which had re- 
tained these emanations for a longer or shorter 
period, the air thus contaminated affecting the 
healthy through the medium of the lungs; — 2d. 
When applied in a more or less consistent or 
tangible form to the cutaneous surface, or to the 
outlets of mucous canals: — and 3d. When pre- 
sented to the healthy economy in either of or in 
both these modes. Hence some distempers, as 
the two pestilences already treated of, are propa- 
gated and perpetuated in the first of those modes 
only ; whilst others are communicated in the 
second of those modes, as itch, syphilis, rabies, 
&ec.; and some are transmitted in both modes, as 
plague, small pox, &c. The first order is simply 
infectious, the second is contagious, and the third 
is both infectious and contagious. (See Art. ly- 
FECTION, § 4.) 

60. Much difference has existed among 
writers as to the country or countries in which 
the plague is endemic, or in which it is generated, 
or its germs preserved; and as to whetler or not 
it is always present in few or rare instances, al- 
though not commonly observed, when it is not 
generally prevalent, — whether or not it is gene- 
rated de neve in those countries, after intervals of 
entire extinction, or is the infectious pcison always 
preserved by means of few or occasional cases, 
thereby imparting to it an appearance in those 
places, of a sporadic or endemic distemper. Many 
of the ancients, as well as writers of later epochs, 
as Mrap, Avo.ruvs, ArsutuNnot, Foprre, and 
others, have considered Egypt to be the most 
productive source of this pestilence ; whilst Pros- 
ptr Atpvinus, [arcioni, and Oxivier have be- 
lieved that, although frequently observed in this 
country, it is generally introduced from Ethiopia, 
where it is generated by a hot sun from a deep 
and rich soil, kept almost constantly humid by 
the rains, a.malignant miasm being produced 
from this source, that constantly gives origin to a 
malady, whose effluvium propagates and per- 
petuates itself. Whether originating or not in 
these or other countries bordering on the Levant, 
and whether it arises from this or other souices, 
there can be no doubt of the rapid spread of this 
pestilence from person to person, especially in 
certain circumstances which evidently favour this 
diffusion, although the exact nature of these cir- 
cumstances are often not very manifest, or altoge- 
ther unascertained. ‘hat this malady is prepa- 
gated in one or other of the three modes to which L 
have just now endeavoured to assign some degree 
of precisicn, cannot be denied by any one who 
has perused a portion of the annals of pestilential 
diseases with an unprejudiced mind ; but the chief 
difficulty is to determine the particular mode in 
which it is transmitted ; and it is by no means a 
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_ matter of small importance, that the exact mode 
or channel of transmission observed by this pesti- 
| lence should be ascertained, inasmuch, as upon it 
all protective and prophylactic measures should 
be based. After perusing the evidence which 1 
‘shall have to furnish respecting the transmission 
of this distemper from person to person—and 
this evidence can only be, owing to my confined 
limits, a very small portion of that which might 
be adduced —the reader will readily come toa 
| conclusion as to the channels by which thistrans- 
mission takes place, even without that assistance 
which it is my duty to afford. 
_ 61. Dr. Henney, who took great pains to in- 
| vestigate the origin and propagation of the plague 
| in Malta in 1813, and who has confirmed the ac- 
} counts of this epidemic furnished by Drs. Car- 
| vert, Favixyxer, and Tutty, remarks that, ‘it 
has been among medical men, I am sorry to say, 
| that doubts have principally arisen as to the con- 
_ tagious nature of plague. This gross and dan- 
_ gerous error, in point of fact, has sprung from 
| that most fruitful source of deception — precon- 
_ ceived theory ; and it has been aggravated by 


| neglecting to define the terms employed, which is 
ik 


and occurrences have taken place, proving the 
introduction of the infection not by one channel, 
article, or person merely, but by several in ‘the 
course of a few days; and thus the accounts 
given of the origin of the distemper have varied 
in some instances, and have thereby apparently 
weakened, although actually strengthening, the 
evidence of imported infection. Besides, the 
difficulty is greatly increased as respects this 
pestilence, as well as others, by the circumstance 
of a very large number, and sometimes all, the 
very earliest cases being either concealed or de- 
nied, or mistaken for some other fever,—a fact of 
more importance than generally acknowledged in 
tracing the early history of an epidemic. Owing 
to the difficulties now adverted to, and to the fact 
of the plague appearing in places holding fre- 
quent intercourse with countries where it was 
raging at the time, the infection having been con- 
veyed in more ways than one, several of the out- 
breaks of it in various parts of Europe during 
the 15th, 16th, and 17th centuries have been 
either imperfectly described or unsatisfactorily 
accounted for; but such is by no means the ease 
with others, and especially the more recent. The 
plague appeared at Marseilles in 1720, after an 
immunity of seventy years. A vessel from Seyde, 
in Syria, arrived in that port on the 25th of May, 
after having lost several of the crew and of the 
passengers during the voyage by this distemper, 
and among these the surgeon of the ship. On 
the arival of the vessel, the crew and cargo 
were landed at the lazaretto. Soon afterwards 
the disease attacked, in succession, another of 
the crew, an oflicer put on board to superintend 
the quarantine, a boy belonging to the ship, two 
porters employed in unloading her, then four 
other porters, the priest who had administered 
the last sacrament to the sick, the surgeon of the 
lazaretto, and his whole family. Notwithstanding 
these events, the passengers, having performed a 
short quarantine of less than twenty days, were 
allowed to take up their quartersin the town, and 
to cariy with them their clothes and packages, 
conformably with the advice of the anti-con- 
tagionists of that place and time. As Dr. Gcocu 
has very justly remarked, when passengers after a 
voyage of nearly four months and a quarantine of 
nearly three weeks, are at length let loose in a 
large city, their first employment is to roam about 
the streets ; they have things to sell, and to buy, 
and to see. They come in contact in the streets 
and in the shops with persons whom they think 
no more about and who think and know no more 
about them. 

63. It is not surprising, therefore, that the 
exact traces of the distemper should be lost, in all 
such circumstances ; and that it should be often 
dificult, and even impossible, to follow the pro- 
gress of it in its various courses towards the 
general infection of a community. Dr. Bur- 
TRAND, a resident physician at Marseilles at the 
time, states that it is most certain that the plague 
was on board Captain Chataud’s ship; that it 
was communicated to the infirmary by the mer- 
chandise with which it was freighted ; that one of 
the first who fell sick in the city had been pas- 
senger in the ship, and had only quitted the in- 
firmary a few days with his clothes and mer- 
chandise; that among the very early victims of 
the distemper were the family of a! famous con- 


_ altogether inexcusable, and which has exposed us 
to no small portion of ridicule among the better 
| informed non-professional men who have inter- 
_ ested themselves on the subject.” 
| 62. The signs or tests by which a disease may, 
with the utmost certainty, be proved to be in- 
| fectious or contagious, or both the one and the 
other, have been fully stated in the article In- 
| Fection (§ 15.). Now whoever will examine 
| the accounts of the plague furnished by those who 
have witnessed its ravages, will find most convine- 
ing evidence of the following truths : — Ist, That 
| it is most liable to attack those who approach 
patients affected with it, and that in proportion 
tothe nearness of the approach; 2nd. that those 
who avoid all intercourse with persons affected 
with the plague generally escape the distemper. 
| These are facts recognised and acted upon by all 
| Persons who have had opportunities of observing 
| the progress of this pestilence ; and there are few 
facts in medical history so well supported by 
evidence as these are, and as to which the ex- 
perience of past and present times is so uniform 
and conclusive. A recent writer has remarked, 
) that the most remarkable examples of the com- 
| Municability of this distemper are afforded by the 
introduction of it into countries which had long 
been free from it, in consequence of intercourse 
with places in which it was then raging. The 
clearness with which this intercourse has been often 
traced is truly wonderful, considering the many 
temptations which travellers, traders, mariners, 
and commercial men, coming from countries where 
the plague is prevailing, have to clandestine inter- 
course, and the frequency of deception practised 
by illicit dealers, smugglers, and others. Of 
such histories there are so many on record that 
the difficulty is which to select ; although it must 
appear very difficult, if the subject be viewed in 
| & propgy light, to trace the origin of an infectious 
| Malady, especially when such malady may be 
| propagated by the poison retained, even fora very 
| Considerable period, in articles of clothing and 
bedding. Indeed, in many cases of the import. 
ation of plague into places remote from or even 
approximating the Levant, several circumstances 


a 
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4raband trader, near the convent of the Carmes, 
and those of contraband traders, residing in the 
Rue de l’Escale and vicinity; and that the 
suburb adjoining the infirmary was attacked 
nearly at the same time as the Rue de l’Escale. 
I leave my readers to make the reflections na- 
turally suggested by these facts.” 

64. Numerous incidents occurred during the 
early prevalence of the pestilence in this city, 
proving the channels or modes of its extension ; but 
it is sufficient to notice one or two of them only. The 
Hotel Dieu contained between three and four 
hundred foundlings of both sexes, besides the 
officers and attendants. A woman from the Rue 
de l’Escale presented herself at this hospital, 
stating that she was ill with a common fever, for 
in this pestilence, as in many others, the first 
cases were not admitted to have been the plague, 
and numerous misrepresentations were made re- 
specting them ; and hence the unrestrained pro- 
gress of the mischief, and the loss of much valuable 
time, or rather the entire loss of that time, in 
which alone it could have been limited. She was 
taken in and conducted to her bed by two maid- 
servants. The next day the two maid-servants fell 
ill and died in a few hours. The day alter, the 
matron, who had visited the patient, fell ill and 
died almost as suddenly. The disease spread with 
amazing rapidity, and destroyed all the children, 
with every person belonging to the house, except- 
ing about thirty, and these took the infection but 
recovered, 

65. An official report transmitted to Paris 
stated that the physicians and surgeons of Mar- 
seilles unanimously declared, ‘‘ that when one per- 
son in a family was attacked and died; the rest 
soon underwent the same fate, insomuch that 
there were instances of families entirely destroyed 
in that manner; and if any one of an infected 
family fled to another house, the contagion ac- 
companied him, and proved fatal to the family 
where he had taken refuge.” 

66. The removal and interment of the dead as 
the pestilence extended were amongst the greatest 
difficulties experienced by the authorities of this 
city. At first beggars and vagabonds were em- 
ployed in casting away the dead bodies; butthese 
soon were seized by the distemper, “and those 
who followed them in their offices soon followed 
them in theirfate.” Convicts were then supplied 
from the galleys to carry away the dead, and pro- 
mised their liberty if they survived. The first 
supply amounted to 133, but these perished to a 
man in less thana week. A hundred were next 
granted, and in six days they were reduced to 
twelve, The population of Marseilles was cal- 
culated at the outbreak of the pestilence at about 
90,000 souls; but many left the city when the 
distemper began to spread. Upwards of 40,000 


persons died ; so that, comprising those who re-: 


covered and who left the city, very few. escaped 
_ anattack. Butthis pestilence was carried to Aix, 

Toulon, and various other places in Provence, in 

which upwards of 80,000 persons died of it. 

67. Whilst the horrors attendant upon this 
pestilence were going on, intercourse was almost 
unrestrained, excepting in some places in which 
precautions were used to prevent communication 
with the infected, and which either escaped alto- 
gether, or in a great degree, according to the 
strictness with which the precautions were ob- 
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served. When the distemper was admitted to be 
the plague, the galleys were detached from the ~ 
shore, anchored in the middle of the port, and 
separated from other vessels. Three hospitals 
were appointed : one for the crews, the otlier for 
the convicts. In the former, those infected with 
the plague were placed ; in the latter, those la- 
bouring under other diseases were kept. To the 
third, all doubtful cases were sent. The popula- 
tion of the galleys amounted to 10,000, yet 1300 
persons only were attacked, and about half re- 
covered. There are various ways in which pre- 
cautions against intercourse with infected per- 
sons, and against the introduction of infected 
substances, may have been evaded without de- 
tection ; but there is a very remarkable difference 
between the numbers attacked where no pre- 
cautions were taken, and where precautions were 
adopted, although they were most probably 
partially evaded. A certificate given by the 
Bishop of Marseilles states that ‘‘the plague 
has not penetrated into the religious commu- 
nities who have had no communications with 
persons abroad, and who have used the preé- 
cautions necessary to protect them ;” and another 
given by the first sheriff of this city states that 
‘the families which were shut up and had not 
communicated abroad, particularly the nunneries, ~ 
had been protected against this scourge ; which 
was introduced into some of them by commu- 
nications with strange persons.” | 
68. De Mertens, a physician of eminence 
practising in Moscow, has given a full account of 
the plague which visited that city in 1771, after 
an absence of a century anda half. War com- 
menced in 1769 between Russia and Turkey ; the 
next year the plague appeared in Wallachia and 
Moldavia; and many Russians died of it in the 
city of Yassy. The following summer it entered 
Poland, and was conveyed to Kiow, where it 
carried off 4000 persons. At first all communica-_ 
tion was cut off between Kiow and Moscow ; but 
a colonel and two soldiers left Choczin, where 
the plague was raging, for Moscow. The colo- 
nel died on the road, but the two soldiers reached 
Moscow, were taken ill at the military hospital, 
and died there soon after their arrival, This 
occurred in November 1770. Towards the end 
of this month the demonstrator of anatomy at 
this hospital was attacked by this distemper, and 
died on the third day. The male attendants lived 
with their families in two chambers separated 
from the others ; and in one of these eleven persons 
fell ill in a very short time with a putrid fever, at-— 
tended by petechiz in some, and by carbuncles or 
buboes in others, and most of them died from the 
third to the fifth day. The same distemper attacked 
the attendants residing in the otherchamber. On 
the 22d December eleven physicians assembled, 
and ten out of the eleven declared the disease to 
be the plague. The hospital was closed, and 4 
military guard interrupted all communication. 
Those affected by the distemper, with their wives 
and children, were separated from the rest, and 
the clothes and moveables of those who Mit died 
of the disease and who were still ill with it were 
burnt. The weather became intensely cold, and 
the traces of infection were lost in the hospital 
and in the city. The communications with the 
hospital were opened in February, 1771, but on 
the 11th of March the physicians were again con- 
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‘voked, and Dr, Yacrtsxy stated that eight per- 
sons had been attacked in a large manufactory of 
military clothing, containing 3000 persons, situated 
in the centre of the city, with symptoms similar 
to those observed in the patients in the hospital 
three months before. The workpeople declared 
that in the beginning of January a woman who 
had a tumour in the cheek had gone to the home 
of one of them, and that the disease had after- 
wards spread in the manufactory, and 117 per- 
sons had died of it. The manufactory was closed 
and guarded ; nevertheless several of the work- 
people escaped on the following night by the 
windows. Precautions were taken to prevent the 
spread of the distemper, and an abatement of it 
became manifest ; but these precautions were re- 
laxed, and the progress of the malady became rapid. 
“ Towards the end of July the mortality amounted 
to about 200 daily ; by the middle of August, to 
400 ; towards the end of the same month, to 600; 
at the beginning of September, to 700 ; some days 
afterwards, to 800; and at length to 1000 daily. 
On the evening of the Sth of September the popu- 
lace rose, broke open the hospitals, put an end to 
the quarantine, and restored the religious cere- 
monies used for the sick; the images of saints 
were carried with great pomp to the sick, and 
kissed by every one successively. The people, 
according to ancient custom, embraced the dead, 
and buried them within the city, declaring that 
human precautions were odious to the Divinity; 
they hunted down the poor physicians, broke 
their furniture, and sacked their houses. This 
riot lasted only a few days, but it was followed 
by the addition of two or three hundred to the 
daily mortality. Almost all the priests perished.” 
The pestilence began to decline in October, and 
at length ceased with the end of the year. The 
mortality was estimated at more than 80,000, ex- 
clusive of that in the towns and villages to which 
the distemper had extended. In these the deaths 
were upwards of 20,000 ; but they suffered much 
less, because in most places, the inhabitants, 
taught by the miserable example of Moscow, rea- 
dily permitted precautions to be used. Criminals 
‘were employed to bury the dead, and when these 
perished, the poor were hired to do it, and pro- 
vided with covering of oil-cloth to protect them, 
but these, and the advice given them, were ne- 
glected. Most of them were attacked about the 
fourth or fifth day, and most of them perished. 
The plague was most fatal to the poor; nobles, 
gentlemen, and merchants generally escaping, 
owing to the precautions they had taken. Dr. 
De Mertens states that the distemper was com- 
™municated only by the touch of infected persons 
or clothes, and that the physicians, who only in- 
Spected the patients, and who touched neither the 
bodies, nor the clothes, nor beds of the sick, gene- 
rally escaped, but that a number died of the sur- 
geons and assistant surgeons who touched the 
patients. 

69. Whilst the pestilence was ravaging the 
city, the Foundling Hospital afforded a remark- 
able proof of the salutary effects of seclusion. It 
contained 1000 children and 400 adults, All 
communication was cut off, and the plague never 
entered the building, One night, four attendants 
and as many soldiers escaped from it, and on 
their return were attacked by the malady ; but 
they were separated from the rest of the house, 
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and no others were infected. The contrast be- 
tween the fate of this hospital and that of the 
foundling hospital at Marseilles (¢§ 64.) cannot 
fail to strike the reader. 

70. The plague raged in Cyprus from April, 
1759, until June, 1760. Dr. Russext states 
that it was introduced by a large Turkish vessel 
from Alexandria, that was wrecked on the island 
in the month of April ; and of the crew, who were 
saved, agreat part were infected with the plague ; 
and that, whilst numerous cases were occurring 
in consequence at Limsol and the vicinity, where 
this vessel was wrecked, a ship from Damietta ar- 
rived at Larnica and landed, on the 22d of May, 
infected passengers and sailors, who lodged in 
the houses and communicated freely with the na- 
tives. Another vessel from the same place ar- 
rived some time afterwards with infected persons 
on board. During the hot months of July, Au- 
gust, and September, little was heard of the pes- 
tilence, “ but it continued lurking in these parts, 
showing itself only by starts,” until October, when 
it greatly increased in those places where it had 
been introduced, and in the adjoining villages. 
The plague soon afterwards appeared at Nicosia, 
to which place the annual fair had drawn a great 
concourse of people from most parts of the island. 
But the nature of the distemper was concealed, 
and the bodies were buried during the night to 
prevent alarm. It increased rapidly from this 
time, and destroyed about a third of the popula- 
tion of the island. ‘The convents and European 
merchants observed seclusion ; and wherever this 
precaution was strictly observed, the distemper 
did not appear. 

- 71. Dr. Russert, in his account of the plague, 
which raged in Syria during 1759, and three fol- 
lowing years, states that it appeared first at Saffat 
in October, and had been brought there by some 
infected Jews, who came from Alexandria, It 
afterwards spread to Sidon, Acre, Latakea, and 
Tripoli; and prevailed greatly in these places 
and the vicinity during the first six months of 
1760. ‘ Jerusalem received the contagion in 
January, and in the beginning of March it reached 
Damascus; in both which places, as well as in 
the smaller towns and villages of Palestine, it 
made dreadful havoc during the subsequent 
months.” Dr. Russert, who was residing at 
Aleppo, remarks that at this time an extensive 
commerce existed between this city and infected 
places, and a total inattention to the means of 
prevention opened many channels for the recep- 
tion of the distemper, Accordingly the introduc- 
tion of it soon took place; and in the following 
way. Three Turkish merchants, who had come 
in the Damascus caravan, were lodged in a public 
khane, near the British consulary house, and after 
a stay of a few days they set out from Aleppo on 
the 16th of May. Next day the porter of the 
khane, an Armenian, and his son were suddenly 
taken ill ; and soon afterwards the brother of the 
porter, The son died on the 19th. These men 
had been in attendance on the Turkish strangers, 
and had assisted in moving and packing their 
baggage. Dr. Russexx visited these two men on 
the 2lst, and ascertained the existence of the 
plague, of which they died on the 22d and 23d. 
Towards the end of this month caravans arrived 
from Jerusalem and Damascus, in which were 
infected persons. These were, under various 
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pretexts, refused admission into the city, but they 
encamped without the walls, and buried several 
persons during their stay ; but several individuals 
found private lodgings in the town. The pesti- 
lence began now to prevail both in the suburbs 
and within the city; and the cases were nu- 
merous early in June; but it did not become 
very prevalent, and soon afterwards subsided, 
although it extended to the villages scattered 
between the neighbouring mountains, and to 
various Arab tribes, and to the Bedouins, among 
whom it was remarkably fatal. During 1761 
and 1762 the distemper continued, with varying 
degrees of prevalence and fatality, throughout 
this country. It became epidemic in these years, 
’ during May, June, and July, in Aleppo, and was 
most fatal in the last year; during the three years 
of its prevalence in Syria, the infection appeared 
to spread with varying degrees of rapidity in dif- 
ferent places. Whilst only straggling cases were 
observed in Aleppo, it was rapid in its progress 
among the Arab tribes in the vicinity ; and when 
less prevalent among these, it extended more ge- 
nerally among the ‘Turkish inhabitants of Aleppo. 
The higher classes and the merchants, especially 
Europeans, used more or less strict precautions, or 
entirely shut themselves up ; and escaped in every 
instance where the precautions were strictly 
observed. 

72. Mr. Jackson, in his account of the em- 
pire of Morocco, states that the plague has 
visited this country about once in every twenty 
years ; and that the visitation of 1799 was more 
fatal than any previously known. It first ap- 
peared in Old Fez, and was imputed to the im- 
portation of infected goods from the Levant, by 
some; and to the destruction of immense swarms 
of locusts, which had infested West Barbary 
during seven years, and been immediately fol- 
lowed by epidemic small-pox, which had pre- 
ceded the plague. This pestilence pervaded the 
whole empire, and in many places did not leave 
persons living sufficient to bury the dead. Mr. 
Jackson resided at Mogadore during its fatal 
prevalence in that city. He states that the Euro- 
pean merchants shut themselves up in their re- 
spective houses, as is the practice in the Levant, 
and escaped the pestilence ; but that he “did 
not take this precaution, but occasionally rode 
out to take exercise.” He remarks that his daily 
observations convinced him that the distemper 
“was not caught by approach, unless that ap- 
proach was accompanied by an inhaling of the 
breath, or by touching the infected person.” 
(p. 278.) He further adds that, during the 
epidemic, he took ‘‘ no further precaution than 
that of separation, carefully avoiding to touch 
the hand or inhale the breath;” and he is of 
opinion that the plague is not produced by the 
atmosphere, but is ‘‘ caught solely by touching 
infected substances, or by inhaling the breath of 
those who are diseased.” It has been said, he 
observes, “ that the cultivation of a country, the 
draining of the lands, and other agricultural im- 
provements, tend to eradicate or diminish the 
plague; but we have seen countries depopulated 
where there was no morass or stagnant water for 
many days’ journey, nor even a tree to impede 
the current of air, or a. town, nor anything but 
encampments of Arabs, who procured water from 
wells of great depth, and inhabited plains so ex- 
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tensive and uniform. as to resemble the sea.” 
(p. 279.) . : 

73. The plague of Malta, in 1813, is rendered _ 
memorable by the proofs of the introduction of _ 
the infection, and by the measures used to arrest 
it, founded on a belief of its infectious and con- _ 
tagious nature. The history of this plague has _ 
been recorded by Catvert, Faurxner, Turty, 
and Hennen, all of whom agree as to the fact of — 
the introduction of the distemper. The pestilence 
had not appeared in Valetta for 137 years, and 
was now introduced by a vessel from Alexandria, 
where it was then prevailing. Two sailors had 
died of it on the passage, and after the arrival of 
this ship the captain and his servant, soon after- 
wards a smuggler of the name of Borg, his wife, 
children, and father were seized with it, and all 
died ; then a midwife who attended the wife of 
Borg in the premature confinement caused by — 
the plague, a young woman who slept in her 
house, a kinsman who entered her chamber and — 
touched her body, the child of a master of a | 
wine-house near the quarantine harbour, where, 
among others, the servants of the health-office 
who guarded the infected vessel in the harbour, — 
and some of the guards of this vessel themselves, 
with whom Borg, the smuggler, had frequent 
dealings. Whilst the distemper was attacking in 
succession the above-mentioned persons, it ap- 
pears by the official statements that no other in- 
dividuals were affected by it in any other part of _ 
Malta. It is admitted that there was no positive 
evidence beyond rumour, of communications be- 
tween this vessel and Borg and his family ; but — 
what evidence can be expected in this and similar 
cases of undetected smuggling. Rumour in such 
cases is often near the truth ; and that it should 
be true in this, as to the secret conveyance of _ 
articles from the infected ship, is extremely prob- — 
able. The facts of Maita having been free from ~ 
plague for 137 years; the arrival of an infected 
vessel, from an infected port, at the principal city 
of the island ; and the almost immediate appear- 
ance of this pestilence after the arrival of this — 
vessel, are of themselves demonstrative of the 
introduction of it, without the particulars con-— 
nected with the communications between the — 
vessel and the city being proved — particulars, - 
from their nature, and the circumstances of their 
occurrence, that cannot admit of proof, as being 
secret; and of a nature which, if detected, would 
have led to the severe punishment of those en- 
gaged in them. Butit is not the mere introduc. 
tion from a distance that proves the infectious 
nature of a distemper, but also the subsequent 
diffusion of it, and the means found to be suc 
cessful in guarding against it. : 

74. At first the malady was confined to the ~ 
crew of the vessel which came from Alexandria and — 
to Borg’s family and those who had communicated 
with them; but it soon afterwards appeared in 
the town of Valetta. At this time the medical 
men contended that the malady was. not the 
plague ; and those attacked concealed their sick- 
ness from fear of being removed to the lazaretto, 
clamoured against precautions, and did all they 
could to thwart them. Hence the distemper 
spread not only through Valetta, Floriana, and 
the adjoining towns, but also to many villages. 

75. The efficacy of strict seclusion was demon 
strated by some striking instances during the 
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prevalence of the distemper in Malta. The 
Augustine Convent stands near the top of one of 
the main streets of Valetta. When the plague 
appeared, the strictest precautions were used to 
~ prevent all communications with the town; but 
a servant went into a part of the town where it 
revailed, and purchased clothes supposed to be 
infected. Soon after his return he confessed what 
he had done; he was immediately shut up, with 
one of the brotherhood who volunteered to attend 
him. Both of them were seized and died of the 
distemper, but no other person in the convent 
suffered. ‘‘ When the plague was in Malta in 
1675, Cavauutno, who described it, states that all 
ublic establishments which cautiously shunned 
‘intercourse with the community, enjoyed perfect 
exemption from the disease; as did the prisons 
and monasteries, besides all the vessels in the 
harbour. In the late plague it was the same; 
the hospital of St. John of Jerusalem, the prison, 
and several public offices, and private houses, 
which early adopted, and steadily kept up, a rigid 
system of insulation, were not less fortunate.” 
_ 76. Alarge building in Valetta had its ground- 
floor divided into seven separate apartments, oc- 
cupied by as many Maltese families; and its 
upper stories used asa military hespital for pa- 
tients affected with common diseases, During 
the plague of 1813, the ground-floor was 
penetrated by it ; the inhabitants of four of these 
apartments were destroyed by it, and two only of 
~ each family escaped in the other three. While 
this was going’ on below, the sick tenants of the 
upper stories were shut in, all communication was 
cut off, and every individual among them escaped 
the pestilence, although it was raging in the houses 
around, and penetrating from the lower to the 
upper stories. Dr.Greaves, whose house was 
within a few feet of this hospital, related this fact 
to Dr. M‘Lean, at Valetta, and led him over the 
hospital, but no mention is made of it by this un- 
candid writer and ignorant physician. I say this 
from personal knowledge. 
' 77. The anti-infectionists contend, that the 
plague of Malta was not introduced by the ship 
which arrived from Alexandria very shortly before 
its outbreak, but from ‘‘a noxious state of the air ;”’ 
and it has been shown, at other places, that they 
' attribute the choleric and hamagastric pestilences 
also to noxious states of the air; but, how is it, 
that this noxious air, which plays so important a 
part in the production of plague according to 
them, did not produce one of the other pesti- 
lences? We have seen that these three several 
forms of pestilence have ravaged the same places 
_ at different times ; and, taking it for granted, that 
_ they all arise from “a noxious state of the air,” 
as the anti-infectionists would have us to believe, 
in what does the noxious air producing the one 
Benence differ from that producing the others ? 
_ It has now been shown by numerous proofs, and 
Many more may be, and some will be, further 
adduced, that, whilst the distemper was depopu- 
lating numerous houses and streets, other houses 
_ and institutions, completely surrounded by these 
houses and streets, remained entirely uninfected, 
by observing the strictest separation. If the mis- 
chief was solely in the air, how came these isolated 
_ Places to escape, not only during the prevalence 
7 _ of. plague, but also during the prevalence of the 
“other two pestilences: as shown in the appropriate 
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places? And, moreover, how came “ the noxious 
state of the air,” causing the plague of Malta, 
after 137 years, the plague of Moscow, after 150 
years, and the plague of Marseilles, after 70 years, 
to occur at such distant periods, and no indica- 
tions of its existence’ in the intervals to have 
appeared? And how can the anti-infectionists 
prove this ‘ noxious state of the air,” this unde- 
fined, this suppositious, this airy, this baseless 
entity or non-entity, and account for the wonder- 
ful re-appearance of it, after so very many years 
just at the moment most desired to serve as an 
argument against the introduction of the plague 
by an infected vesse]? And, again, from whence 
came the ‘noxious state of the air,” which, ac- 
cording to the anti-infectionists, produced the 
choleric pestilence, and which had never pre- 
viously existed, inasmuch as its imputed effects, 
this particular distemper, was not known to have 
ever appeared before 1817? 

78. Dr. Mackenzte resided at Constantinople 
and Smyrna for about twenty years, in the middle 
of the last century; and during that period 
searcely a year passed without some appearance of 
the plague in one or both of these cities. He 
communicated his observations on the distemper 
to Dr. Mrap and Dr. CLepnaneg, which were 
published in the forty-seventh volume of the 
‘“‘ Philosophical Transactions.” The plague raged 
with great violence at Constantinople in 1751, 
and destroyed about 150,000 persons; and Dr. 
Mackenzie, who was then residing in this city, re- 
marked respecting it, that ‘‘ he could see no other 
apparent cause of the virulency of the. disease 
this year, beside the occasion of greater commu- 
nication. In the months of February, March, 
April, and May last, the distemper was so strong 
at Cairo, as appears by létters from the English 
consul there, that no doors were opened for three 
months. In the mean time there arrived here, 
in May last, four ships laden with Cairo goods, 
which goods and men being landed, spread the 
infection over all the city at once, after which 
one conveyed it to another by contact. In the 
village where we lived, there died only sixty per- 
sons of the plague. The French ambassador’s 
palace, next door to us in the village, was in- 
fected, because five of his people went at mid- 
night to a bawdy-house, where the father 
Demetry, the mother, and daughter had the plague 
and died of it afterwards, all three ; so that two of 
his excellency’s servants were infected by them, 
one of whom died, and the other recovered and is 
still living, after taking a vomit, some doses of the 
bark mixed with snake root and Venice treaele, 
by my advice. We found this last time, and 
upon all such occasions, that whoever kept their 
door shut ran no risk, even if the plague were in 
the next house; and the contact was easily traced 
in all the accidents which happened among the 
Franks.” . 

79. Samotowirz, who had extensive experi- 
ence of the plague in Poland, Moldavia, Walla- 
chia, and lastly, in the epidemic of Moscow, 
states that it is certain that this distemper is pro- 
pagated by contact ; and Orravs, who was sent 
by the Empress Catherine of Russia to advise 
during the plagues at Yassy and Moscow, remarks 
that the most common mode of contracting the 
disease was by contact. When Mr. Howarp 
went ‘in 1785 to visit the chief lazarettos in 
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France and Italy, he carried with him a set of 
questions concerning the plague, drawn up by 
Dr. Arxen and Dr. Jes, which were to be sub- 
mitted to the most experienced practitioners in 
the places which he visited. On his return, Dr. 
Arxen methodised and abridged the answers, and 
the result is given in the celebrated work on the 
Lazzarettoes of Europe. ‘‘ They all,” says Mr. 
Howarp, “in the most explicit manner concur 
in representing the plague as a contagious disease, 
communicated by near approach to, or actual con- 
tact with, infected persons or things.” 

80. During the war, at the end of the last and 
commencement of the present century, the medical 
officers of both the French and English armies 
had numerous occasions of observing the plague, 
and they almost unanimously concluded that it 
was a contagious disease. Even Dr. Bancrorr, 
who strenuously contended against the infectious 
nature of the Hemagastric pestilence, and who 
was present with the English army during a part 
of the Egyptian campaign, states that ‘* the facts 
which prove the necessity of actual contact with 
some infected person or thing to communicate the 
plague, are so numerous, and many of them so 
notorious, that it must be unnecessary for me to 
enter upon a detail of them, after what Dr. Rus- 
SEL and others have published, and after the ex- 
perience of the British army in Egypt, which in- 
variably demonstrated this necessity, by showing 
that all those who avoided contact, invariably 
escaped the disease, whilst those who did other- 
wise in suitable conditions, were very generally 
infected. Nor was there, so far as I have been 
able to discover, any instance, in the French 
Egyptian army, of a communication of the disease 
without contact, though the physicians to thatarmy, 
who have written on the subject, do not, I believe, 
positively assert the impossibility of such commu- 
nication.” 

81. Sir James M‘Gricor, physician to the In- 
dian army in Egypt, during the Egyptian campaign, 
in his medical sketches of that expedition, gives the 
following account of the arrangements at the pest- 
houses, and their result :— ‘ In the pest-houses of 
the army thirteen medical gentlemen did duty, who 
in the Indian army might be said to have had the 
post of honour. In order to take from our medical 
gentlemen, in the pest-houses, some of the most 
dangerous part of the duty, it was my wish to pro- 
cure some of the Greek doctors of the country to 
reside in the pest-houses, to feel the pulses there, 
draw blood, open and dress buboes, &c. The 
most diligent search was made for those people, 
and very high pay was promised to them, but we 
could tempt none of them to live in our pest- 
houses: a plain proof of the opinion which they 
entertain of the contagious nature of the disease. 
The thirteen gentlemen first mentioned, were those 
only that were directly in the way of contagion, 
for it became their duty to come in contact with 
the infected, and seven of them caught the in- 
fection, and four died. To the atmosphere of the 
disease, all the medical gentlemen of the army 
were exposed, as they saw and examined the cases 
in the first instance; but, except from actual con- 
tact, there never appeared to be any danger.” 

82. The medical officers of the French army 
came to similar conclusions. DrsGENeETTES, in his 
_ Histoire Médicale de l Armée d’Orient, thus sums 
up his opinion on the subject of the plague: —~ 
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‘“The plague is evidently contagious, but the’ 
conditions of the transmission of this contagion 
are not more exactly known than its specific na- 
ture. The dead body has not appeared to trans- 
mit it—the animal body in a heated state, and 
still more in a state of febrile moisture, has ap- 
peared to communicate it more easily; the con- 
tagion has been known to cease in passing from 
one river to another of the Nile; a simple trench 
made before a camp has been known to stop its 
ravages ; and on observations of this kindis founded 
the useful insulation of the Franks, the practice of 
which has been sufficiently detailed by different 
travellers.” 

83. Baron Larrey states a similar opinion :— 
‘“« But however strong may have been these affec- 
tions, (moral, ) their effects cannot be compared to’ 
those which resulted from the communication of the 
healthy with the sick, or to the effects of contact 
with contaminated objects. We may be con- 
vinced of this truth, by the ravages which the’ 
plague made in the year 9, (1801,) among the 
Fatalist Mussulmen. It were to be wished that, 
on the first days of the invasion of the plague, its 
true character had been presented to the army, 
This would have diminished the number of vic~ 
tims ; instead of which the soldier, imbued with the 
opinion which was at first propagated, that this 
disease was not pestilential, did not hesitate to 
seize and wear the effects of his companions dead 
of the plague. The pestilential germ developed 
itself in these individuals, who often sunk under 
the same fate. It was only when they had gained 
a perfect knowledge of this disease, that many 
preserved themselves by the precautions which 
were indicated.” 

84. Dr.Sorrra, another of the physicians of the 
French army, in Egypt, relates the following strik- 
ing circumstance : —‘‘ In the seventh year of the 
French republic, about eighty medical officers 
died of the plague. In consequence of this mor- 
tality, an order was issued to employ Turkish 
barbers in the pest-houses, to dress the patients, 
and to undertake all the medical treatment which 
required actual contact. The result was, that 
during the next two years, only twelve of the me- 
dical officers died of the plague; but half the 
Turkish barbers caught it.” I now arrive at— 

85. B. The opinions of contemporary writers as 
to the infectious nature of the plague.—a. The 
French government, with the view of causing 
an alteration of the quarantine laws, lately re- 
ferred the consideration of the communicability 
of this pestilence to the Royal Academy of Paris ; 
and this body appointed a commission to inquire 
into the matter. This commission has published 
its report, and with it numerous documents from 
medical men who have served in Egypt and Syria 
during the last twenty or twenty-five years. Cer- 
tain of these documents are answers to questions 
which were sent to the British consul in Egypt by 
the foreign minister; and others are essays on 
the subjects in question by various medical men 
attached to the army and civil establishment of 
the governor of that country. From these the 
Academy has drawn up its report; which, how- 
ever, is of much less importance and interest than 
the papers on which it is founded. The opinions 
conveyed in all these papers agree as to the com- 
municability of this distemper from person to per- 
son ; they differ merely as to the modes of com 
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munication and the circumstances favouring and 
preventing infection.* It is thus stated by the 


* It should be kept in recollection that French writers 
limit the term contagion to the communication of a 


tact; and that they apply the term infection to the 
transmission of disease by miasms proceeding from the 


| disease from the sick to the healthy by immediate con- 


sick, and contaminating the air respired by the healthy. 
In many of the writings of French pathologists, ‘“* Foyers 
Epidemiques,’’ epidemic foci, influences or centres, play 
a very prominent part ; and, according to many, no in- 
fectious disease can extend without this epidemic centre 
or influence be present. Some even suppose that the 


they, with many others, argue that this influence, as 
well as all emanations from the soil, from matters de- 
eaying or putrifying in or on the surface of the earth, 
and from the bodies of the sick, are severally tnfectanis, 
without however distinguishing between each, and con- 
firming, as British pathologists have uniformly, the word 
infectivn to the spreading of a disease from the sick to 
the healthy by means of emanations proceeding from the 
former, and producing and perpetuating in the latter the 
same disease, possessing the same property of dissemi- 
nating and perpetuating itself. In this report of the 
Academy, as well as in some of the papers on which it 
is based, the “‘ foyex epidemique’’ has a most prominent 
place assigned to it. Ifa case of plague occurs without 
spreading to others — if the several circumstances pre- 
yenting the extension of the distemper be present or are 
observed —if a free ventilation of the sick, or of their 
effects, &c. be enforced —if the sick be not approached, 
and other means of prevention be observed —if those 
communicating with the infected be protected by a 
merous attack of the distemper —if the air be pure, 
ry, very cold, or very hot —if, in short, the circum- 
- stances favouring the extension of the malady are not 
resent, then the occasional appearance of it (as in the 
nstance of small pox occurring in solitary cases when it 
is not epidemic) is said to be sporadic or endemic ; but 
when various filiations of the distemper are traced from 
the person or persons first infected, to various streets, or 
to distant parts of a town — when a person becomes in- 
fected in a particular house, and the attendants or 
_ friends from different parts have left him, and convey 
the distemper to their homes and to their attendants, and 
these latter to others, then, according to the reporters 
of the Academy and many of the French-Egyptian 
physicians, a “foyer epidemique”’ is kindled, and is 
breaking out in various places. A poor devil of the 
rational school of physic may have some idea of the 
manner in which a humid, still air, close apartments 
and streets, imperfect ventilation, &c.’favour the concen- 
tration of an animal effluvium proceeding from the sick, 
and its operation on the healthy, as well as heighten the 
predisposition of the latter to be infected. He even 
admits that these conditions may so alter the electro- 
motive states not only of the air but also of animal 
bodies, and of other objects placed on the earth’s 
surface, at the particular places where they occur, as 
thereby to heighten the effects otherwise produced by 
them. But the “‘ foyer epidemique ”’ is beyond his com- 
rehension ; unless it means something resembling what 
have now endeavoured to explain. If it is anything 
else, it is only a term employed to conceal an ignorance 
which would have been better candidly confessed. One 
thing cannot be disputed, and this is, that the ‘ foyer 
epidemique’’ plays a very harlequin part; it is here, 
there, and everywhere, but not at the same time, at least 
at first. It exists in a given circumference, and not in 
the centre; or in certain radii, and neither at the centre 
nor at the circumference ; and yet it admits not of re- 
cognition but by its effects. It is the supposed source 
of plague, of pestilential cholera, and of pestilential 
yellow fever —these three great pestilences being very 
enerally attributed to this cause by our neighbours. 
ow as there are three pestilences, there must necessarily 
be, according to this view, also three different ‘‘ foyers 
epidemiques ;” for each specific malady must have a 
specific “ foyer’’ for its source. Without, however, in- 
quiring into the origin and nature of these “‘foyess,’— 
for such inquiry is never thought of by them, it being 
quite sufficient to assume their existence —it must be 
inferred that they are most unaccountable things, seeing 
that they possess neither length, breadth, nor thickness, 
nor other material characteristics, and yet produce ma- 
terial effects ; that they are neither recognised nor re- 
cognisable, and yet they destroy large portions of the 
human race; that their existence is an hypothesis, a 
supposition, and yet they produce ruin and devastation ; 
that their hypothetical presence is only for a few weeks 
Or months, and then, after many hundreds of years, 
hever again to return, or then after short intervals, ac- 
cording to the manner of their reception. How very 


| epidemic influence is itself the infecting agent; and 
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reporters, that nearly all the physicians in Egypt 
(there are considerably upwards of a hundred 
French and Italian physicians in this country) be- 
lieve in the transmission of the plague by means 
of the emanations proceeding from the bodies of 
plague patients; and that Dr. Grass, physician 
to the lazzaretto at Alexandria, alone espouses the 
doctrine of the communication of the distemper 
by immediate or mediately contact only, and 
without the interposing medium of the air; and 
they add that the Egyptian physicians consider 
that a prolonged stay in the chambers of those 
affected is particularly dangerous, and the more 
so the more that ventilation is neglected. 

86. Dr. Grass, who has written a long memoir 
on the dissemination of the plague, has had an ex- 
perience of twenty-nine years in Egypt and Syria, 
during which time his opportunities of observing 
this pestilence, especially as physician to the 
lazzaretto, have been great beyond all others. He 
adduces numerous proofs in support of his opi- 
nion; but Dr. Cror-sey and some others. con- 
tend, in opposition to him, that they would not 
have taken place, or in other words, the same 
results would not have followed the circumstances 
adduced, if observed at other periods, or in other 
places, than those of epidemic influence. The 
facts are so numerous and so well authenticated 
of the communication of the distemper, that they 


| cannot be denied; but those who espouse the 


doctrine of conditional infection, as many of the 
Egypto-European physicians appear to do, con- 
tend that the infectious property exists only in 
respect of the epidemic, and not of the sporadic 
or endemic malady ; and that if the epidemic in- 
fluence did not exist, no infection would: take 
place. According to this view the distemper 
cannot spread by infection without the epidemic 
circle, and when the infection is conveyed to a 
distance by persons or clothes, it cannot propa- 
gate itself unless there be existing at the time 


| and place an epidemic influence favourable to 


this effect. In what this influence consists is not 
shown. It is not admitted to be merely a humid, 
stagnant, or impure air, as this state of the atmos- 
phere is frequently observed without the distemper 
becoming prevalent; it is therefore believed by 
the supporters of this doctrine, that there must be 
some other superadded property, constituting, 
with or without the other properties of humidity, 
stillness, and a certain range of temperature, the 
epidemic influence in question; and that it is 
developed generally after lengthened intervals, 
or after terms of ten, fifteen, or twenty years, 
the terms being of different durations in different 


odd is their occurrence! In one year there was a 
“foyer epidemique,”’ viz. that of pestilential cholera, 
which visited the countries of the Levant, and, amongst 
very many other places, Paris in particular, where the 
doctrine of “‘ foyers’’ is so much in vogue; yet, in the 
following two years another ‘foyer epidemique,”’ 
namely, that of plague, followed the one of pestilential 
cholera, the latter emulating the former in its destruc- 
tive powers, as if enraged at the usurpation of a “ foyer” 
never before known.—Believing that there are certain 
conditions of the atmosphere favouring more or less 
the spread of infectious diseases on the one hand, and 
restraining it on the other, I cannot subscribe to the 
all-efficient and absorbing “‘ foyers eptdemiques’”’ of our 
neighbours, nor attempt to shelter my ignorance by a 


' constant recurrence to a term, which either means 


something appreciable and determinate, as in the light 
in which I would view it; or which is any thing or 
nothing as it may suit an hypothesis, subserve a purs 
pose, conceal a. sophism, or mask a design, ~ 
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countries, In tracing the filiations of this in- 
fluence according to these writers, numerous and 
singular vagaries are usually observed, especially 
as respects its attachment to certain persons and 
places, and its aversion to others. These filia- 
tions proceed sometimes in a hop, step, and 
jump manner, and straight ahead ; then zig-zag ; 
now circuitously, next centrically, afterwards 
eccentrically ; but in whatever way they shoot 
forth, they show a remarkable respect for certain 
places and persons, more particularly for those 
who shut them out or who keep out of their way. 
Now, instead of attributing, with the abettors of 
the all-sufficiency of epidemic influence, the oddi- 
ties so remarkable in the spread of this pestilence, 
to this influence solely, I consider that, when 
viewed in a proper light, there are neither vaga- 
ries nor oddities to be recognised; but merely 
the communication of the infection from person 
to person, favoured by proximity, and a tem- 
perate, humid, and still condition of the atmos- 
phere ; and that places and persons are exempted 
from it, according as the former may shut it out, 
or be out of its way ; as it is conveyed in the per- 
son or in the clothes worn by theinfected, or as 
the latter may be protected by a former attack, 
or be but little susceptible of the infection. 

87. Much of the scepticism, which has re- 
cently appeared in the East, as to the infectious 
nature of this pestilence, is to be attributed to the 
preconceived ideas entertained by the young 
French and Italian surgeons and physicians who 
have entered into the service of the Pacha of 
Egypt, and who have thought it a most distin- 
guished feat to brave the dangers, as well as to 
oppose the doctrine, of contagion and infection. 
The experienced Dr. Grassr states, with refer- 
ence to this fact, that the champicns of non-con- 
tagion disseminated an error which soon brought 
destruction on themselves and on many who had 
communication with them; that, in 1843—a 
year in which the distemper does not appear to 
have been very prevalent, unless in Cairo —nu- 
merous instances of contagion were furnished in 
some of the provinces of lower Egypt, of which 
he adduces a few, showing the consequences of a 
disbelief in this property, on the part of those who 
oucht to have known the truth and to have acted 
accordingly ; that, owing to this cause, the plague 
was introduced intoseveral regiments, the surgeons 
of which were anti-contagionists ; and that those 
Surgeons and many of those committed to their 
care were thereby sacrificed. Dr. Marescut, he 
adds, physician to the 5th regiment, tell ill and 
died at Mansour. He was attended by Dr. Czr- 
rant, of the 3d regiment, and the plague com- 
menced in both regiments. The apothecary 
became infected and died. Dr. Centanr per- 
sisted in denying the infectious nature of the dis- 
temper, and purchased the carpet used by an 
officer in his regiment who had died of it. He 
slept on this carpet, but he never again arose 
from it. Dr. Boureriie, of the 4th Cavalry, 
attended Dr. Cerrant, the apothecary, and his 
wife, who had all died of the plague, was con- 
gratulating himself on his escape, when he was 
attacked and died. Dr. Varencocne, who had 
succeeded Dr. Marescur at Mansour, and who 
was also a non-contagionist, having acquired 
some things which belonged to, and had been used 
by, Dr. Bourritir, would not attend to the 
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recommendation of purifying them before using 
them, and he fell a victim to his ineredulity. Dr. 
Rossr, of the 7th regiment, was attacked by the 
distemper and recovered. This young physician, 
two years before, had written a memoir against 
the infectious nature of the plague ; but he after- 
wards changed his opinion. Jour apothecaries, 
of whom three died, and most of their families, in 
all twenty-three Europeans, nearly all those 
living in the province, were thus sacrificed. 

88. Numerous other instances of the com- 
municability and importation of this pestilence, 
have been adduced by Dr. Grass, from his own 
observations in Egypt, Syria, and Palestine. My 
limits admit not of a further notice of them ; but 
they may be found in the Report of the French 
Academy of Medicine. He concludes as fol- 
lows: — Ist. That the plague is a disease entirely 
sui generis, possessing characters which are proper 
to it, and which distinguish it from all other 
maladies. 2d. That it is transmissible and trans- 
portable, and consequently eminently contagious. 
3d, That its origin, like that of some other con- 
tagious diseases, is unknown ; that it is not repro- 
duced de novo ; but that its seminium is preserved 
in one or other province or provinces of Turkey— 
sometimes in one, at another time in another, 
4th. That, like small-pox, it very rarely attacks 
those persons who have been previously infected 
by it; and if it does, the attack is slight. 5th. 
That it prevails chiefly in temperate climates. 
And 6th. That if it were combated and restrained 
in all directions, it might be ultimately suppressed, 
if the ignorance and fanaticism of some people 
would not oppose the attempt. 

89. M. Lacneze states (Rapp. de l’Acad., 
&c., p. 567.) that he arrived in Alexandria dur- 
ing the prevalence of the plague there in 1834, 
and that he proceeded soon afterwards to Cairo, 
where the distemper broke out on the 2d of 
February, 1835, and became remarkably destrue- 
tive. Mé&némer Acr shut himself up in the 
palace of Schoubra, with 300 persons composing 
his suite, and surrounded it with a double cordon 
of troops. Three persons only were seized with 
the early symptoms of plague, and they were in- 
stantly dismissed. Captain Varin, who com- 
manded the School of Cavalry, informed Dr. 
Lacukze that 515 persons composing it were 
subjected to strict seclusion under his orders ; 
that during their seclusion, they enjoyed the same 
diet, regimen, and exercises as before; and that 
in the four months, during which the quarantine 
lasted, no case of serious disease and none of 
plague occurred among them. Captain Vanin 
adds, that the town of Gizeh, in the midst of 
which the School of Cavalry was placed in qua- 
rantine, experienced -a greater mortality in pro- 
portion to its population than even Cairo, in 
which one-third of the inhabitants died, and yet . 
strict seclusion in that town was followed by the 
most complete protection. Surely, if the disease 
was so entirely dependent upon epidemic influ- 
ence, as contended for by the anti-infectionists, it 
should have appeared amongst the persons 
secluded in this instance, seeing that they were 
surrounded by this, to their minds, all-powerful 
influence. 

90. M. ‘pe Secur Dupeynon, secretary to 
the Superior Council of Health, (Rapp. del’Acad. 
&e., p.593.) states that during his several mis- 
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sions, he has visited nearly all the places in the 
East and in Africa where the plague has ap- 
peared, with the view of determining its ovigin in 
those places; that his researches have proved 
that this distemper has generally appeared in 
consequence of scarcity following too great or 
too low arise of the Nile; that the occurrence 
of this pestilence in Europe, especially in Venice, 
Trieste, Livournia, Genoa, and Marseilles, be- 
fore the formation of quarantines, was frequent 
land always connected with the prevalence of it 
in the l.evant, especially during peace, when 
communication was unrestricted and frequent : 
that from 1721 until 1830, the plague has been 
imported thirty-three times into these ports, by 
means of vessels which have been detained in 
quarantine ; and that of these thirty-three import- 
ations, eighteen came from Egypt: that this dis- 
temper was not constant in Constantinople until 
after the conquest of it by the Turks, when it 
became frequent, and at last almost permanent, 
owing to the return of numerous pilgrims from 
Mecca in vessels, which, with the pilgrims them- 
selves, were often infected: that he has seen the 
pilgrims arrive in small crowded vessels in a 
frightful state of dirt and disease; but that the 
plague has scarcely appeared in Constantinople 
since 1837, when quarantine and sanitory es- 
tablishments were formed in that city: and that 
the plague is endemic in Egypt; but that it is 
hot endemic, although frequent, in Syria, Con- 
stantinople, and Barbary. M.Sercur concludes 
with some apposite remarks on its contagious na- 
ture, in which he firmly believes, both from his 
own observation and the-eviience of others. He 
considers that this pestilence will never be arrested 
in its progress, unless it be rigorously treated as 
contagious, until it has destroyed all those sus- 
ceptible of infection, or until the temperature and 
state of the atmosphere become unfavourable to 
its further extension; and he refers to the very 
decided measures adopted by General Marrianp, 
who on four different occasions—in Malta, 
Gozzo, Corfu, and Cephalonia — put a stop to 
the distemper by astrict system of separation and 
seclusion. M.Srcur adduces numerous instances 
of passengers and other persons detained in qua- 
Tantine in various ports, who were seized with 
the plague on opening their trunks and exposing 
their clothes to the air, the distemper extending 
to one or more of the health-guards. One or 
two of these instances is sufficient for my argu- 
ment. In July, 1832, some passengers from 
 Constaritinople and Scio, where the plague was 
prevailing, were landed at the Lazaret of Syra. 
On the sixth day after their entrance they opened 
_ their baggage, and eight of them were soon after- 
wards attacked, and six of them died. 
_ 91, A Greek vessel arrived at the Lazaret at Ve- 
nice, in 1793, from Syria and Napoli de Romana. 
This vessel received on board, in Syria, a supply 
of five sailors. Four of them left the ship in the 
Morea, where they brought the contagion, One 
only, named Apostoli, remained when she arrived 
in quarantine. After unloading the cargo, which 
was not considered capable of conveying con- 
tagion, the sailors opened their chests and changed 
their clothes. A postoli was first attacked. Twenty- 
one were infected and sixteen died in the lazaret. 
Of the health-guards eight were attacked and 
three died. In 1818 the plague appeared in 
mor, II, 
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the same lazaret, on board of a ship which had 
only two days to complete the quarantine. A 
passenger who had not opened his trunk until then, 
was soon afterwards seized, and died in two days, 
His health-guard was next attacked, and also 
died. 

92. Dr. Morrurco (Rapp. a l'Acad., p.609.) 
resided eight years in Egypt, Syria, and Turkey ; 
and was charged, in 1829, to organise the central 
hospital in Cairo, by the Pacha. In April, 1831, 
he quitted Alexandria and went to Constanti- 
nople. On his arrival there were no cases 
of plague in the city; but cholera prevailed. 
Subsequently a Greek vessel arrived from Cyprus 
with the plague, and the distemper soon after- 
wards appeared in the Greek quarter of the city. 
Dr. Morpunrco left Constantinople and arrived 
at Smyrna in April, 1832. The plague had not® 
appeared there for several years, but the pestilen- 
tial cholera had made great ravages. Soon after 
his arrival in Smyrna he was charged by the 
European inhabitants to organise a house of re- 
fuge for the poor of all nations and of all religions ; 
and was brought in constant communication with 
the poorer classes. But until the month of May, 
1833, he did not meet with a single case of plague; 
proving that this malady is not endemic in 
this port, During the five years that he passed 
in Smyrna, he observed four epidemics of the 
plague. ‘The first appeared in May, 1833. 
The distemper was introduced by a vessel whose 
crew and passengers were landed and_ placed 
under tents whilst the process of purifying the 
vessel was proceeding. Dr. Morrurco traces 
the several filiations of the infection until the 
cases became numerous. It would appear from 
his details that, during the winter months of 1834, 
1835, and 1836, the distemper lurked in this city, 
appearing during the spring, and becoming more 
and more prevalent until the spring of 1837, 
when it became very fatal, and many of the 
wealthier inhabitants either fled from the city, or 
placed themselves in strict seclusion, During 
this most severe epidemic the plague made the 
earliest and greatest ravages in the most airy and 
cleanest quarter, and the latest and the least, in 
the closest, the most dirty, and the most miserable 
district. During these epidemics, or rather epi- 
demic—for the disease was introduced and con- 
tinued for four years, slumbering for certain 
periods, and breaking out, and prevailing more 
or less during others, according to circumstances, 
which wi! be explained in the sequel — several 
occurrences were remarked by Dr. Morprurco 
deserving notice. A Dr. Justin1anr, of the Fa- 
culty of Paris, arrived at Smyrna, and saw neither 
contagion nor infection in the plague, or nothing 
else than a gastro-enterite. He was soon after- 
wards attacked and died in three days. The 
Prussian Consul shut himself up with his family, 
and had recourse to the strictest precautions; 
nevertheless, a chambermaid was attacked, and 
confessed, when near her end, that she had re- 
ceived through a window linen from her lover to 
wash, who lived in an infected quarter, a circum- 
stance proving the difficulty of preserving a strict 
seclusion in cases even of the most imminent risk. 
In the most unhealthy locality of the city, where 
several drains and sewers meander through mar- 
gins of filth, a barrack is situated containing from 
1200 to 1300 troops. The physician advised 
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the colonel to adopt the most rigid quarantine; 
and it was strictly observed. Not an individual 
was attacked, although the distemper was raging 
around them: and during their seclusion they had 
the same food and rations as before andafter. All 
the convents, which observed seclusion, were com- 
pletely protected; as also was the College, although 
situated in an unhealthy locality. The Greek and 
Catholic sick, not infected by the plague, were 
received into the same hospital with plague cases, 
but in different wards ; none of them caught the 
distemper, a circumstance which Dr. Morrurco 
considers a strong proof of the spread of the ma- 
lady by contagion, and not by infection. He 
concludes his communications to the Academy by 
stating his conviction that the plague is not pecu- 
liar to any particular locality ; that it 1s propa- 
gated by a seminium or germ, distinct from any 
other, and resembling those of syphilis and small- 
pox ; that it always proceeds from and perpetuates 
the same distemper ; that the isolation of the sick 
is the only protection ; and that three things are 
necessary to the spread of the pestilence—namely, 
its seminium or germ, a favourable state of the 
atmosphere, and susceptibility of infection.” 
93. Amongst the most experienced physicians 
who have communicated to the Academy the re- 
sults of their observations, Dr, Gakranr may be 
adduced. He is first physician to the Viceroy, 
and has resided many years in Egypt. He states 
(Rapp. a l’Acad. p. 627.), that from 1825 until 
1834 he met with no case of plague in Egypt ; 
but that since 1834 this pestilence has appeared in 
a great number of towns and villages of Lower 
Egypt, and has occurred in many of these places 
during the months of September, October, and 
November, generally sporadically or in isolated 
cases ; that it becomes epidemic in January and 
February, and subsides in June ; and that he has 
not met with the distemper in Upper Egypt, but 
that during the epidemic of 1835 several cases 
arrived at Syouth, Fayoum, Cosseir, and other 
towns in Upper Egypt, without propagating the 
malady. During the epidemic of 1835, he states 
that more than fifty of the principal families of 
Cairo put themselves in quarantine, either at the 
desire of the Viceroy, or from their own convic- 
tion of its necessity ; and that not a case of the 
plague occurred in more than three or four of 
these families. When a case appeared in a house 


placed in quarantine, it was always found that- 


some suspicious circumstance or communication 
had taken place. In the palace of Scueris-pa- 
cua two compartments existed, one for the men, 
the other for the women. In that for the men, 
who communicated with the city, many cases oc- 
curred, but in that of the women, which was 
strictly secluded, not a case was seen. At the 
commencement of the epidemic in Cairo, this city 
had a garrison of 22,000 troops, independently of 
2000 invalids. These last alone were left to guard 
the city, and the troops were placed under tents, 
in an intrenched camp; and although this camp 
was only a quarter of a league from the city, the 
plague did not appear among them; whilst it 
carried off one half of the invalids who remained 
in the city. 

94. Dr. Gakranr adduces in proof of the 
transmission of the pestilence by clothes, the 
fact that there existed at Rosetta a magazine of 
effects belonging to plague patients, This ma- 
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gazine was opened after two years, and three per- 
sons were seized with the distemper, although the 
town was in a most salubrious state, but they did 
not communicate the malady to others. lie tes 
lieves that the effects of plague patients will con- 
vey to a distance the malady, when the circum- 
stances favouring infection are present; that the 
beds, bed clothes, and body clothes of the infected 
are most to be dreaded; and that merchandise 
never or very rarely transmits the disease. He 
also thinks, that the pestilential miasms, during 
the prevalence of the malady, in a close, low, wet 
and thickly populated locality, may accumulate 
in the humid and still air to such an extent as to 
transmit the distemper without any nearer or per- 
sonal communication ; and that it is to this con- 
tamination of the air, by the effluvia of the sick, 
that the extension of the pestilence to houses in 
which strict seclusion had been observed is to be 
attributed ; for the state of the locality, the 
narrowness of the streets, and the circumstances 
just stated, in all such instances, eould suf- 
ficiently account for the occurrence, without re- 
ferring it to clandestine intercourse. 

95. I believe that I have now adduced sufficient 
evidence of the infectious nature of the plague — 
infectious by direct or mediate contact, or by a 
humid air, conveying the pestilential miasms, I 
might have adduced ten times more evidence of 
the matter; but my limits will not permit me to 
do that which will appear to all candid minds as 
altogether unnecessary. There are, however, 
certain topics connected with the subject that yet 
require further notice, in order to complete the 
full consideration due to it. 

96. C. The propagation of this distemper by in- 
oculation has been believed by some to be an im- 
portant and necessary part of the evidence of the 
contagious nature imputed to it. But this proof 
is neither necessary to the completeness of the 
evidence required, nor is it of importance in this 
or inany other respect. ‘There is almost no other 
febrile disease, besides small-pox and cow-pox, 
that admits of certain communication by inocus 
lation. All other infectious maladies have pre- 
sented only a few contingent and doubtful in- 
stances of infection by this method. As respects 
small-pox, cow-pox, and some chronic contagious 
maladies, we observe a specific contagious virus 
or secretion formed at an advanced stage of the 
malady, capable of propagating it, unless in those 
very dry states of the air, which is unfavourable 
to the propagation of all infectious and appreeions 
maladies, when it frequently also fails 6F impart- 
ing the disease. 1f other secretions, or the blood 
itself, of a small-pox patient be used for inocu- 
lation, no more certain results would follow than 
those which have been observed to follow the ent- 
ployment of these fluids in attempting to in- 
oculate the plague, scarlet fever, or typhus fever, 
or the measles. In the case of the plague, there 
is no consistent or specific virus or secretion pro- 
per to and characteristic of the distemper, that 
may be employed in this way, with any rational 
hopes of its perpetuating the disease. The ichor 
or discharge from a carbuncle, is merely con- 
tingent upon a local accident of the malady ; the 
purulent matter from a bubo is equally such, and. 
is chiefly met with during an early period of 
amendment; the blood of the infected can no 
more be expected to transmit the distemper, than 
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‘the blood in any other infectious disease, which 
‘has repeatedly been found to fail. Even granting 
it possible to procure the pestilential miasm, 
seminium, or matter of the plague, the difficulty 
-would still exist as to the application of it to the 
frame of the healthy, in that state, and to that par- 
ticular organ and tissue, by which its effects 
would be most certainly developed. I shall have 
‘in the sequel to infer, from the great mass of evi- 
dence I have perused, a part only of which I have 
here adduced, thatit is chiefly owing to the pes- 
tilential miasms or effluvia proceeding either 
directly from the diseased, or preserved in their 
bed or body clothes, and given off upon their first 
exposure to the air, and inspired by susceptible 
persons, that the distemper is propagated and per- 
petuated. A near approach, amounting almost 
to contact, sometimes accompanied with contact, 
‘is often necessary to this effect; contact merely 
will often fail, or rather it will succeed in com- 
municating the malady only when it is attended 
by the inhalation of the effluvium or pestilential 
 miasm, whether proceeding from the diseased body 
or from fomites. Now, how can the same effect 
be produced by the inoculation of fluids, which 
-have not been proved to possess the property of 
perpetuating the distemper, which, reasoning a 
privri, cannot be supposed to possess this pro- 
perty, and which, even granting them the pos- 
session of it, cannot be conveyed to that channel, 
through which the observing mind must admit 
the infection to be principally, if not solely, ad- 
mitted and transmitted through the ceconomy, 
97. From this it may be admitted that at- 
tempts at inoculation must be nugatory in respect 
of this pestilence, as well as of the two pestilences 
already considered ; or if any attempts to inocu- 
-late succeed, their success is liable to be imputed, 
as it actually has been by the anti-infectionists, 
‘to the operation of the epidemic influence, and in 
no way to the inoculation, the persons infected 
being attacked altogether in consequence of this 
constitution of the air, and independently of any 
pestilential miasm, seminium, or efluvium, pro- 
ceeding from the diseased and inhaled with the 
air by the healthy, for the existence of which semi- 
nium J, in common with other infectionists, con- 
tend. If attempts at inoculation should frequently 
‘prove futile, it must be obvious, from our know- 
ledge of the operations of the digestive organs, that 
‘the experiments made by certain nasty fellows, in 
the excess of their scientific enthusiasm, in order 
to show the non-contagious nature of this and the 
other two pestileaces, by swallowing the secretions 
and discharges of persons labouring under these dis- 
tempers, must necessarily prove still more futile, 
Inasmuch as no effects beyond nausea or vomiting 
could be expected from these experiments. In- 
deed, it is most probable that the extent of the 
probable or possible mischief was clearly seen, 
and safely, as well as most courageously attempted 
by these experimenters. 
_ 98. However, the attempts at inoculation 
which have been made require a still more parti- 
cular notice. M. Drscenerres, finding the French 
troops in Egypt much depressed by their dread of 
the plague, attempted to inoculate himself with 
the distemper, but to secure himself from risk, he 
“afterwards washed the part with soap and water ; 
and according to his own statement, he not only 
used this precaution, but he employed “ the pus 
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of a bubo of a convalescent patient”— using, in 
fact, the matter of what had become a healthily 
Suppurating sore. Soon afterwards, Dr. Wuyre, 
an anti-contagionist, in the English army, hearing 
of this feat, but not of the precautions which had 
been taken, repeated the experiment in a much 
more efficient and dangerous manner. ‘ He 
rubbed some matter, from the bubo of a woman, on 
the insides of his thighs. The next morning he 
inoculated himself in the wrists with matter taken 
from arunning buboof asepoy.” This wasdone 
oa the 2d and 3d of January, 1802, and on the 
6th he was attacked with rigors and other febrile 
symptoms, succeeded by heat and perspiration, 
much affection of the head, tremor of the limbs, 
a dry, black tongue, great thirst, a full, hard, ir- 
regular pulse, great debility and anxiety. He 
still persisted that the disease was not the plague, 
and would not allow his groins and armpits to be 
examined. He became delirious on the 8th, and 
died on the 9th. 

99. Dr. Goocn, in his paper on the contagion 
of the plague, has stated that Dr. VAttr, an Ita- 
lian physician who resided some time in Turkey, 
made some experiments on the inoculation of the 
plague. He diluted the pestilential matter with 
small-pox matter, with oil, &c. This compound 
he called his pommade. If a Mussulman came 
to consult him for an ophthalmia, he ordered him 
some of his pommade to rub on his eyelids; if 
another came, complaining of pain in the bowels, 
he ordered it to be rubbed on his belly. In this. 
murderous way he gave, it is said, the distemper 
to thirty persons, The Turkish government at 
last arrested the pharmacopolist who vended the 
pommade, and cut off his head, but Dr. Vatu 
escaped, 

100. Dr. L. Detarorre states, in a memoir 
addressed to the Royal Academy of Medicine in 
Paris (Rapp. &@ VAcad. &c., p.321.) that Dr. 
Gaétani-Bey communicated to him the fact that 
a person in Cairo having persuaded several of 
his acquaintances that he would protect them 
from any future attack of the plague by inocu- 
lating them with the sanies taken from a per- 
son recently dead of the distemper, found no less 
than eleven who, with himself, submitted to the 
experiment. They, however, were all attacked. 
and died, the experimenter himself only escaping, 
but he was not altogether recovered when Dr. 
GaErant1 saw him. 

101. It might be supposed that these experi- 
ments are tolerably decisive, not only of the con- 
tagious nature of the distemper, but also of the 
great probability of the communication of it in its 
most deadly form, by inoculation. Yet the anti- 
contagionists will nevertheless contend that the 
individuals thus inoculated and killed by the ex- 
periment were actually not inoculated with the 
distemper, but were all attacked by the epidemic 
influence, which alone produced the disease of 
which they died! This mode of accounting for 
the result in no less than twelve instances, although 
admitted to have occurred at a time when the dis- 
temper was prevalent, shows the shifts to which the 
supporters of this doctrine resort to evade a most 
conclusive piece of evidence, happily furnished 
by a most respectable physician, although the ex- 
periments were as happily not performed by a 
medical practitioner. Now, the supporters of the 
all-powerful epidemic influence in the propagation 
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of this distemper allow, that in Egypt the plague 
is epidemic only from February to the end of 
June; and as Dr. Wauyre’s inoculation of him- 
self (§ 98.) was performed on the 2d of January, 
hisinfection in consequence, therefore, could not be 
imputed to this influence, for it had not then com- 
menced, but to its right cause, the inoculation. 
Now, seeing the disease actually follows inocula- 
tion insome instances (of which I have adduced 
only a very few out of the many which I have 
seen recorded), although it fails in others, and 
may be expected to fail for the reasons stated 
when commencing the consideration of the topic, 
there is nothing that can be reasonably desired 
further to prove the contagious, as well as the in- 
fectivus nature of this pestilence, according to the 
meaning which I have fully and explicitly applied 
to these terms at the setting out (§§ 58, 59.). 

102. The immense importance of the various 
topics connected with the contagious nature of 
plague, will not admit of my relinquishing the 
consideration of this part of the subject without 
noticing certain of the conclusions at which the 
commission of the French Academy of Medicine 
has arrived. The necessity of making some al- 
terations in the quarantine laws, without endan- 
gering the safety of the community, especially 
during the now more frequent and more rapid 
communications between the several ports in the 
Levant and the south of France, induced the 
French Government to refer the subject to 
the Academy, who appointed a commission, 
whose report is now before me. It is most 
likely that much of this report will be used by the 
anti-infectionists in support of their arguments, 
not so much for the facts and evidence which 
may appear to favour their views, but for the use 
of terms to which this commission has attached a 
different meaning to that which is applied to these 
terms in this country. In noticing, therefore, 
somewhat further certain topics connected with the 
origin and propagation of the plague, I shall make 
some remarks upon this laboured, but not very 
perfect performance. 

103. D. Of the origin of plague nothing can 
be asserted with any degree of certainty. The 
earliest indications of its existence have been 
already noticed, and its antiquity shown (§ 4.) ; 
but whether or not it has always been, from the 
remotest period of its existence, propagated by a 
certain germ or seminium, sui generis, conveyed 
from one part to others, more or less distant, by 
persons or clothes, preserved in some one or 
other of the countries of the Levant, prevailing in 
some places, then subsiding, sometimes smoulder- 
ing on with few or scattered cases, at other times 
breaking out into more open combustion as cir- 
cumstances fanned the fire; or whether it has 
been produced, de novo, on several or many oc- 
casions, and whenever various local circumstances 
have arisen to generate it, are questions which 
have not hitherto been solved, although severally 
entertained by numerous observing and ex- 
perienced physicians. The proposition involved in 
the first alternative has received considerable 
support from the investigations of Dr. Russet 
in Syria, who completely established the fact, 
that a second attack of plague amongst the 
thousands of cases comprised by his researches, 
is of much rarer occurrence than a_ second 
attack of small-pox, Having established this 
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most important fact, which subsequent re- — 
searches have fully confirmed, but which the 
commission has entirely disregarded and never 
mentioned, a very convincing proof is thereby 
furnished of the contagious nature of the dis- 
temper, as well as astrong presumption of the 
truth of that proposition; the plague thus ap- 
pearing in the same category with small-pox, 
hemagastric pestilence, &c., and the same argu- 
ments which were employed when discussing this 
question in respect to that pestilence being 
equally applicable to this. (See Prstitence- 
Hemacastnic, § 125, et seq.). 

104. a. The protection furnished by a firstattack 
being thus established, with but very few exceptions, 
it must be obvious to the candid inquirer that nu- 
merous occasions will occur, in the countries of 
the Levant, in which a very large proportion of 
the inhabitants is protected by a previous attack ; 
and that the spread of the distemper will often be 
limited by this cause, aided by others connected 
with the temperature and states of the atmosphere. 
This fact will also explain the occasional failure 
of the very imperfectly informed and inexperi- 
enced experimenters among Egypto- European 
physicians to communicate the distemper by con- 
tact and inoculation. Thus it will be found, in 
the report to the Academy, that a felon having 
been made the subject of inoculation in Egypt, 
caught the distemper and recovered. Having — 
thus earned his life, he was nevertheless experi- 
mented upon subsequently, and not being re-in- 
fected, the circumstance was adduced as a proof 
of non-contagion, although actually being, to the 
mental vision of all who can see, and duly esti- 
mate the most prominent and important truths in 
medicine, the strongest evidence which could be 
brought in aid of the opposite and orthodox doc- 
trine. But there is every reason to believe that, 
as in the cases of small-pox and the hemagastric 
pestilence, the infection of plague may be so mild, 
the febrile disturbance so slight, the pains in the 
glands so evanescent, and the swelling so small, 
as to almost escape notice, or to passaway without | 
recollection of the disorder, and without know- 
ledge, or even suspicion, of its nature. Indeed a 
very mild grade of the distemper has been des- 
cribed above (§ 21.), and is frequently remarked, 
when this pestilence has been introduced into a 
crowded city or place. Protection from second 
attacks may thus become much more numerous 
than actually apparent from this cause. 

105. 8. The second proposition involved in the 
alternative stated above (§ 103.), namely, is the 
plague generated, de novo, whenever circumstances” 
favourable to its generation arise? isanswered in the 
affirmative by the Academy. It would have been 
instructive, probably most beneficial, if the French 
commission, during the long period they have 
taken to consider the matter, had ascertained the 
several circumstances which combine to generate 
this pestilence, de novo, and distinctly stated them, 
before they took the proposition for granted, and 
proceeded to reason upon it as an established fact ; 
the more especially as it has been controverted by 
the ablest writers on the distemper, and doubted 
by many. But the commission adopts an easier 
course, and without any such preliminary and 
fundamental inquiry, asks themselves the ques- 
tion,— What is the place or places where the 
plague has arisen spontaneously? And, after 
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taking a very round-about way of answering it, 
they state, without any doubt or reservation, ‘ that 
the plague has been generated spontaneously net 
only in Egypt, in Syria, andin Turkey, but also 
in a great many other countries of Africa, Asia, 
and Europe.” The spontaneity of plague, accord- 
ing to the commission, is thus tolerably latitudina- 
rian, but many will doubt, notwithstanding the 
greatness of the authority, the wideness of the 
range, even if they do not dispute the accuracy, 
of the principle adopted. Certainly the question 
of the origin of this pestilence cannot be readily 
or easily answered, especially by one who is cog- 
nizant of the difficulties which beset it, and of 
what may be said for and against the doctrine of 
spontaneity. I confess that I cannot arrive at a 
positive conclusion as to the matter. There are 
many circumstances which favour the opinion 
and many which militate against it: first of the 
former. 

106. Of all cities or places Cairo furnishes the 
most numerous circumstances conducive to the 
production of this pestilence de novo: a crowded 
population in dirty, close, and_ ill-ventilated 
chambers, especially in the Coptic quarter ; 
narrow streets, with open sewers in many places, 
and abounding with filth; the accumulation of 
decomposing animal excretions and exuvie ; a 
rich deep soil, saturated with animal matter ; low, 
close, dirty, and ill-ventilated habitations ; the 
burial of the dead within the walls of most of the 
Coptic habitations ; contaminated and unwhole- 
some water; adjoining inundations; great hu- 
midity of the air during part of the year, and a 
temperature from 50° to 75° FanRENUEIT, are a 
combination of conditions sufficient to generate 
a pestilential malady, or, at least, a putro-ady- 
namic form of fever, especially when they exist 
in marked grades, or are aided by scarcity of 
food, by great humidity and stillness of the air, 
and probably also by a negative state of the 
electro-motive agency in the atmosphere and on 
the earth’s surface. If these do not actually 
give rise to the pestilence, without any pre- 
existing germ or seminium, they may be inferred, 
at least, to be most influential in developing, pro- 
pagating, and even in perpetuating such germ ; 
and in giving rise to a susceptibility or predis- 
position of the population to be infected by it, 
as far as these favourable circunistances extend, 
and amongst all who are not protected by a pre- 
vious attack or by other causes. 

107. Dr. Lecasquir, the member of a com- 
mission which visited Egypt in 1828, 1829, and 
1830, to investigate the causes of plague, and to 
try the action of the chlorides on the pestilential 
miasm or virus, believes that, although the plague 
existed before the sixth century, it became more 
frequent in Egypt in consequence of the practice 
of embalming the dead having been relinquished 
after the introduction of sepulture by the early 
Christians, and thatit is endemic in Lower Egypt. 
IIe considers that the practice adopted for so 
many ages in the Coptic quarter, which is situ- 
ated in the centre of Cairo, of burying the dead 


within the houses, exerts a powerful influence 


upon the health of the whole city. There can 
be no doubt of this, especially aided as it is by 
numerous other circumstances of an injurious 
tendency, the chief of which have been already 
enumerated (¢ 106.), and he imputes the origin 
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of the plague to animal decomposition ; want of 
cleanliness, scarcity, poverty, the inundations of 
the Nile, ruinous state of the canals, and insuffi- 
cient ventilation being only accessory causes. 
(Rapp. @ ? Acad. p.590.) ‘The same opinion is 
entertained also by several of those who have 
communicated on the subject with the French 
Academy. M. Detaporres, in a very able me- 
moir, attributes the development of the pestilence 
to the same causes; but admits that when thus 
produced, it perpetuates and reproduces itself — 
lst, By pure contagion, or immediate cutaneous 
contact; 2d, by infection or internal pneumo- 
gastric contagion. It cannot be doubted that, if 
we admit the spontaneous generation of. the pesti- 
lence on occasions when all the circumstances 
concur most efficiently to this effect, that the 
towns and villages of Lower Egypt furnish them 
in the most marked degree; but it cannot be 
also admitted that they stand alone in this respect, 
for many towns situated near the shores of the 
Mediterranean present conditions almost as fa- 
vourable to the production of this effect as those 
of Egypt. 

108. In opposition to the dectrine of spon- 
taneity it may be contended, seeing that the 
circumstances that. combine to generate it, ac- 
cording to this view, must necessarily exist in 
many places and towns in other countries en- 
joying the same range of temperature as those of 
the Levant, and in many cities in Western Eu- 
rope during the warmer seasons, that this pesti- 
lence ought also to be generated in countries 
eastward of Arabia, as well as in some parts of 
America. Those who believe that it is propa- 
gated by a seminium analogous to small-pox, but 
not capable of being so long preserved as that of 
small-pox, are of opinion that the circumstances 
favourable tc, as well as the occasions of, the 
conveyance of this seminium to the eastward. of 
some parts of Arabia, and to the westward of 
Europe and Africa, have not existed ; and that 
when this distemper has appeared, as it has on rare 
occasions, in some of the northern cities of Europe 
on the one hand, and in some of the hot countries 
of Africa and Syria on the other, it has always 
spread by the contagion and infection conveyed 
by persons and the clothes of the sick; but that 
the low winter ranges of temperature in the for- 
mer, and the high ranges of the summers of the 
latter, have always destroyed the poisonous 
seminium, either by the influence of the extremes 
of temperature upon it, or by the loss of the 

ower of perpetuation after a certain period. 

109. That those very circumstances and occasions 
which would appear the most favourable to the 
production of this pestilence de novo have often 
not produced it, even in countries where the 
pestilence is met with sporadically, and is consi- 
dered as being endemie by many writers, 1s a 
fact which has been demonstrated, and which 
militates strongly against the doctrine of spon- 
taneity, but which supports that of a specife. 
seminium ; for, on these occasions, the absence of 
this specific contagious or infectious agent ae- 
counts for the non-appearance of this pestilence ; 
other maladies, which these occasions generally 
produce, being the only results. Thus it is 
stated by Dr. Rossr, that when the Egyptian 
army were in Syria they were exposed to many 
of the circumstances supposed to originate the 
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plague, and especially when obliged to evacuate | gion, But when the circumstances favourable to 


the country they were crowded into ill ventilated 
transports. Malignant typhus, and dysentery, 
hospital gangrene, &c. then became most pre- 
valent and fatal, but no case of plague occurred. 
This appeared to be the case especially with the 
regiment to which Dr. Rossr was attached, and 
which was not attacked by this pestilence until 
after its return into Egypt, when it became ex- 
posed to the infection during his absence, and, no 
measures of precaution or prevention having been 
taken, the distemper had become general through- 
out the corps. Hesent all the infected (about 400) 
into the hospital, and caused those who appeared 
in health to bathe in the Nile, to put on clean 
and purified clothes, and to encamp on a dry and 
arid soil. As soon as. one was attacked he was 
sent to the hospital, and thus the camp was pre- 
served healthy, and the distemper ceased. Al- 
though the occasion of generating the pestilence 
de novo was most favourable in this instance, still 
it did not appear, until the return of the troops to 
a place where cases of the plague existed ; the 
neglecting of precautions against infection having 
diffused the distemper, and the adoption of pre- 
cautious having arrested it, When the pestilence 
was introduced into Smyrna, as shown by the 
authority referred to above, it appeared first in 
the most open and healthy quarter, and advanced 
the latest, and prevailed the least, in the lowest, 
most crowded and unhealthiest quarter; and this 
in a city supposed by some to reproduce the dis- 
temper de novo. Besides, it is fully shown by recent 
researches, and by the recent adoption of sanatory 
measures by Turkish and Egyptian Governments, 
that the more or less continued presence of cases of 
this pestilence was not owing so much to the ex- 
istence of the local causes supposed to generate it 
de novo, as to the want of all precautions and 
quarantine regulations, and to the neglect of 
separating the infected from the healthy, whereby 
the specific infectious seminium was preserved and 
propagated, 

110. Without, therefore, denying the frequent re- 
production of the plague in Lower Egypt, by the 
causes stated above, still the doctrine of an ori- 
ginal specific germ or seininium presents many 
considerations in its favour, and of the same 
nature as I have adduced when considering the 
origin of the Hamagastric pestilence. Accord- 
ing to the former view, the circumstances above 
stated (¢ 105, et seg.), give rise to the Sporadic or 
endemic cases, as they have been called, but they 
are insufficient of themselves to spread or to 
diffuse the distemper in an epidemic form, until 
the epidemic influence or constitution, for which 
certain modern writers contend —the “ Foyer epi- 
demique” — is actually developed. According to 
the latter view, the specific contagious agent pro- 
duces but few, scattered and isolated cases, «in 
certain localities and towns, as Jong as the cir- 
cumstances unfavourable to its propagation exist, 
as observed in respect of small-pox—whilst the 
extremes of temperature, a dry atmosphere, free 
ventilation, absence of susceptibility in many, 
and cautious avoidance of crowding, and of in- 
timate or close communication, afford protec- 
tion; these straggling instances being sufficient, 
especially when reinforced by importations from 
other places furnishing occasional cases of the dis- 
temper, to perpetuate the specific agent of conta- 


the diffusion and operation of this agent appear, as 
moderate atmospheric warmth, conjoined with hu-. 
midity and stillness of the air, and probably also 
with a negative state of the electro-motive influ- 
ence, and with noxious exhalations from the soil, 
with crowding and close or frequent communica- 
tion with the affected, then the distemper becomes. 
more or less prevalent with the grade and com- 
bination of these and other favourable circum. 
stances ; and these alone, or chiefly, constitute 
the epidemic influence or ‘‘ foyer,” to which so 
much is imputed by some recent writers, 

111. Now we find that the plague becomes epi- 
demic at one year, or even during two or thrée 
successive years, in some countries of the Levant, 
successively appearing toa most destructive extent 
in one country, then subsiding, and breaking out 
in one or several countries ; but much more rarely, 
or not for ages appearing in more distant coun- 
tries where precautions against its ingress are 
taken, and never where these precautions are 
strictly observed. If we admit, with the anti- 
infectionists, that this pestilence arises from an 
epidemic influence alone, such epidemic influence 
must be of a specific kind, since it produces 
specific and determinate effects, and occasions. 
neither adynamic fever, nor adynamic dysentery, 
nor either of the two other specific pestilences 
considered above ; and, seeing that this pestilence 
migrates from one place and country to another, 
and is actually as eccentric in its migrations and 
courses as I have described it (§ 86.), the epi- 
demic constitution to which it has been thus ab- 
solutely imputed, must necessarily be equally 
migratory. Moreover, as it has been most sa- 
usfactorily shown, and as sufficient evidence 
to demonstrate the fact has been adduced, that 
this pestilence may be shut out for ages from 
places where it was almost a yearly visitant, by 
strict measures of separation and seclusion ; and 
that it may even be shut out and excluded from a 
house or houses, whilst all the surrounding houses 
are infected, how are the persons taking these 
precautions, I ask, enabled thus to prevent the 
epidemic influence to which it is imputed from 
occurring in the town, country, or place from 
which it is excluded? And if the town or place 
be invaded by this. aérial influence, how are they 
able to shut it out from any house, or part, in which 
neither infected persons nor infected clothes are 
allowed to enter? The persons taking these wise 
precautions are admitted to be quite incapable of 
keeping off a single shower of rain, by all the 
scientific means they can use, how comes it, then, 
that they can prevent a most destructive epidemic 
constitution of the atmosphere from visiting a 
country, although they profess their ignorance of 
the nature of that constitution, excepting from its 
effects ; and that, when they have carelessly or 
ignorantly admitted it, they can, as we have seen, 
ward it off, and prevent its ingress into any house 
they please? Can any thing more completely 
show the absurdities of the doctrine of epidemic 
constitution and non-infection, than a knowledge 
of the facts connected with the development and 
spread of this pestilence. 

112, The truth is, that infection is introduced, 
however it may originate, by persons or clothes, or 
by both, in a town or place ; and if the conditions 
favourable to its communication to susceptible 
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persons are present—if the temperature be in 
neither extreme, or be moderately warm ; if the air 
be humid and still; if the houses are crowded, 
low, damp, and ill-ventilated, the streets narrow 
and abounding in filth; and if the communi- 
cations be frequent and a large number of 
the population are susceptible, owing to their 
not having been previously attacked, or to 
some other cause, constitutional or otherwise, the 
pestilence soon spreads and becomes epidemic. 
These circumstances conjoin to constitute the 
epidemic constitution —the ‘ foyer epidemique” 
of our neighbours, to which they impute the pes- 
tilence. But I contend that they are merely the 
conditions—the circumstances which favour the 
operation, spread and reproduction of a poisonous 
agent —of the pestilential miasm or infectious 
“ emanation produced by the infected. As soon as 
these conditions and occasions disappear—as soon 
as the temperature sinks to freezing, or rises above 
75 deg. of Fahrenheit, and more especially if the 
air becomes at the same time dry, if high winds 
occur, and free ventilation in houses or tents is 
adopted, the infectious poison ceases to be con- 
centrated, is more diffused in the air, and is less 
capable of reproducing itself, by infecting others, 
from its being weakened or otherwise: changed, 
and from its ceasing to affect persons who have 
become, owing to these atmospheric conditions, 
much less susceptible of its operation, then as 
soon does the pestilence subside and entirely dis- 
appear; unless it be allowed to smoulder on in 
low, dirty, close, damp, and crowded places, fur- 
nishing a few of the circumstances favouring its 
occurrence, and some persons still susceptible of 
its action. Thus in Levantine countries, the dis- 
temper is said to be endemic or sporadic, occurs 
in isolated cases, and is ready to become epidemic 
as soon as the circumstances combine to favour 
its diffusion. The dose-of the infecting poison in 
the former or favourable circumstances is large, 
strong, and efficient, and the recipient susceptible 
of its influence; in the latter, or unfavourable 
conditions, it is small, weak, and inoperative, and 
the recipient insusceptible of its impaired power. 
What has now been stated of the infection of this 
pestilence does not pertain to it only, or to two or 
more pestilences merely, but is true of all other 
maladies of a malignant and epidemic nature, 
especially of the two other pestilences, of small- 
pox, and of the other exanthemata. 

113. iii, The arguments which have been used by 
the anti-infectionists to support their doctrine, 
hardly deserve any notice, after the ample evi- 
dence — after the undeniable facts, I have ad- 
duced, completely proving that the three pesti- 
lences here considered are infectious in a most 
remarkable manner, under circumstances which 
are fully described. As the arguments which 
have been used by the objectors are the same as 
respects these three distempers individually, I 
have deferred the consideration of them until all 
the three have been brought fully before the 
reader. I even hesitated to consider these argu- 
ments at all ; because, when a matter is fully and 
irrefragably established on facts, any argument 
which can be brought against it—all special 
pleadings, however ingenious, argue either the 
fractious spirit of the objector, or some motive 
actuating him to prevent a belief in the truth. 
On this account, therefore, the arguments— or 
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rather the sophistical puerilities, which have been 
adduced by ignorant, interested, or captious and 
splenetic persons, hardly deserve a notice, and 
only when they seem to possess an air of im- 
portance —an importance derived only from un- 
warranted assumptions, confident assertions, and 
ill-founded pretension; and, in some instances, 
also from the official or professional position 
of some of those who have ventured into the 
field of controversy,—and not from any solid 
array of facts or of inferences logically drawn 
from facts. But irrespective of the want of 
every element of sound argument, a very large 
proportion of the Anti-infectionists betray, as 
shown above, an utter ignorance of the distempers 
respecting the nature of which they speak with 
confidence, and even with disgusting pretension 
—and not only of these distempers, but even of 
others, either allied or analogous to them, of which 
they have incidentally taken notice. This, asser- 
tion may be conceived by some, who have not 
had opportunities of judging for themselves in the 
matter, as severe or ill-founded ; but it could be 
very easily proved if it deserved the space, which 
would be wasted in proving it. Whoever has 
perused some of the writings to which I allude, 
and which I have referred to, or others which I 
have considered undeserving of notice, with that 
amount of knowledge which enables him to form 
a tolerably correct estimate of medical writings, 
will readily admit the accuraey of the assertion ; 
and the attentive reader of what has preceded, 
and of what has yet to be adduced, will find 
sufficient reason to arrive at the same conclu- 
sion :— 

114. A. It has been argued by the anti-infec- 
tionists, that the three pestilences now considered, 
are not governed by the laws of contagious, but of 
epidemic, diseases. Now this asseition shows, 
even of itself, that those who make it know 


nothing of these laws, and still less, if less be 


possible, of the matters respecting which they 
attempt to argue. What is there known of the 
laws of infectious disease which these pestilences 
do not actually possess and present? The chief 
law, admitted even by the objectors, is, that con- 
tagious or infectious diseases present precise, 
specific, and distinctive characters. Has not the 
whole history of the three pestilences now con- 
sidered demonstrated the possession of these very 
characters by them in a most remarkable manner ? 
Is even small-pox more distinctive or specific than 
they are all? Is there any one at the present 
day, who has had the smallest amount of ex- 
perience, who will not admit the special charaeter 
of these distempers, unless he be blinded by igno- 
rance or prejudice, or by both, for they are both 
often combined? But the anti-infectionists say, 
that other maladies, admitted by them to be in- 
fectious, affect a person only once in his life, but 
that this is not the case with the pestilences now 
described. Here, again, their ignorance, or their 
dishonesty, is most barefaced and egregious ; for 
they should know, if they really do not know, that 
a second infection is even more rare, as shown by 
facts out of number, as regards two out of these 
three distempers, than even the exanthematous 
fevers, whose infectious nature they admit; and 
that opportunities have not yet been afforded, at 
least in Europe, to test a similar property in the 
third of these distempers. In truth, there should 
Pod 
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be an end of all argument with such persons, as 
being unworthy of the distinction conferred by fair 
argument ; for they will neither see, nor acknow- 
ledge, nor appreciate fairly, any fact which may 
be construed unfavourably to their views: but 
will endeavour to controvert it by mis-statements 
and drivelling doubts, when ‘they find it to be 
otherwise unassailable. 

115. Oh! exclaim these pseudo-philosophers, 
who wish to make infection appear a prejudice, a 
vulgar error, and who, in the fulness of their 
vanity, desire toseem altogether above every thing 
that can be accounted a vulgar or general belief, 
these pestilences are merely epidemics, observing 
the laws of epidemics; and are hence not in- 
fectious, Yet whatdo they know more of the laws 
of epidemics than their opponents, who admit that 
these pestileuces are very frequently epidemic, and 
are mostly known as such in Europe; but who 
also contend, that they are likewise met with in 
solitary or scattered cases, in the countries which 
present the climate and circumstances favourable 
to their preservation during all seasons; and that 
their occurring in an epidemic form — their more 
general prevalence —is only the result of the 
existence of the several conditions and cir- 
cumstances, which admit of the concentration or 
accumulation of the infectious miasm, which favour 
the development and operation of it, and which 
thereby promote the diffusion of infection, espe- 
cially among susceptible persons, and those who 
have not passed through the distemper ; and still 
more remarkably when these are collected in 
numbers, or are crowded in towns and cities, or 
are otherwise placed in circumstances predisposing 
them to the invasion of the pestilential emana- 
tions from those already infected. 
the non-infectionists, the pestilential cholera was 
considered an epidemic depending upon aérial con- 
ditions, and was hence termed epidemic cholera. 
The calamitous consequences of opposing a sup- 
posititious aérial or tellurial influence, or a com- 
bination of both, — for suppositions were varied, 
and even numerous as to the matter,—to a ma- 
nifest property of the distemper to spread from the 
sick to the predisposed among the healthy, like 
all other infectious maladies, and the confident 
assertions and assumptions employed to conceal 
ignorance, have been already beyond the power 
of human calculation to estimate as respects this 
single pestilence merely ; they are still frightful 
and extensive, and they may even become much 
more so, and be indefinitely perpetuated. 

116. Still the non-infectionists exclaim, these 
pestilences, choleric, hemagastric, and glandular 
or septic, are merely epidemics, prevail ouly as far 
as the epidemic influence extends, and are the 
results of the “ epidemic foyers.” Has, bowever, 
the choleric pestilence, which has continued to 
prevail, more or less, for nearly thirty years in 
India, been an epidemic during all that time? 
Or has it not rather been, as I have shown, an 
infectious distemper preserved in that country, by 
the absence of all attempts to prevent infection, 
or to limit the spread of it, and by the cireum- 
stances of the climate, but prevailing more or Jess 
or becoming more epidemic at one place than 
another as occasions arose favouring its diffusion, 
and predisposing those exposed to it? The truth 
is that, when the various occasions and circum. 
stances concur to develope lurking cases of either 
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of these pestilences into an epidemic form, it pre- 
vails to an extent influenced and limited by these 
occasions and by the numbers of the predisposed 
within the boundaries to which infection has 
extended, and then subsides ; sometimes having 
exhausted itself for want of susceptible subjects, 
when the circumstances favourable to its diffusion 
have continued without mitigation ; at other times 
subsiding without occasioning great fatality, when 
these circumstances have either been but slightly 
favourable to its propagation, or when others have 
tended to arrest or limit,its extension. In most 
countries where these pestilences prevail without 
attempts having been made to limit or destroy the 
infectious ayents, they are perpetuated, by com- 
munication with the sick, and by the clothes of 
the infected, in solitary or scattered cases — scat- 
tered more or less profusely in some localities, and 
in certain seasons, than in others, — until the fa- 
vourable occasions of temperature, humidity, and 
stillness of the. air, conjoined with susceptibility 
and crowding of the population, have developed 
them into an epidemic prevalence. In other coun- 
tries or climates, where the infectious agent is 
destroyed, or is allowed to extinguish itself by 
removing it from the reach 0 susceptible subjects, 
or where it dies away from the occasions requisite 
to its propagation being absent, the pestilence is 
no longer heard of for a time, until an infected 
person or infected clothes again introduce the 
distemper, which becomes more or less prevalent 
according as circumstances favour its spread ; and 
thus it may prevail, then subside, extend to another 
place, disappear, return, and become epidemic in 
succession in various situations, as usually ob- 
served in respect of the plague in the Levant. The 
opposers of infection, — the supporters of the doc- 
trine which attributes all the effects observed in 
the course of epidemic maladies to epidemic 
constitutions or influences merely, —to ** foyers 
epidemiques,” — cannot producea single epidemic 
of any pestilence, the several phenomena of 
which can be fully accounted for by the agency 
or influence which they invoke, but of which 
they can neither demonstrate the existence, nor 
assign any indications of its presence, beyond the 
mere circumstance of the spread of the distem per 
from the sick to the healthy, with more or less 
unusual or remarkable frequency. Now the in- 
fectionists contend, that this propagation of the 
disease is the result of a morbid efuvium pro- 
ceeding from the sick and infecting the susceptible 
among the healthy, all other occasions and cir- 
cumstances existing at the time being only aids of 
this efficient cause; and they challenge their 
Opponents to an examination of both doctrines 
with an honest regard to facts, more especially to 
those facts which are open to the scrutiny of all 
candid minds, and from which alone, and not 
from argument, the truth is to be elicited. 

117. I'he non-infectionists contend, as a proof 
that pestilences are not infectious, that “ they 
break out at a certain season, last for a certait 
time, and then subside and remain dormant until 
a favourable season returns: ” whilst, on the other 
hand, they as-ert that ‘ contagious diseases can 
be propagated at any time and among any number 
of persons ;” and that “a disease depending upon 
@ specific contagion must prevail alike in all sea- 
sons, in a pure as well in an impure atmosphere, 
among the rich as readily as among the poor; 
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-and that the only influence of these adventitious 
circumstances would be to render the disease 
more or less severe.” Now I have, on more than 
one occasion, accused the non-infectionists of ig- 
norance of that science, with which, unfortunately 
for the causes of humanity, they have meddled ; 
and some may have supposed the accusation 
harsh, or even ill-founded ; but, can a more con- 
vincing proof of the fact be adduced, than the 
very arguments they have employed to support 
their doctrine — the very weapons which they 
have wielded in a conflict involving the interests 
of the community? Is there one medical man — 
one who has the smallest right to a title, which 
should claim respect from all well-constituted 
minds —- who could make the assertion, contained 
in the latter part of the above quotation, with the 
least shadow of truth as regards any one disease 
which is either contagious or infectious? On the 
contrary, it is known to all, who have either ob- 
served for themselves, or read the observations of 
others, that all contagious or infectious maladies, 
propagated inthe natural way, spread readily at one 
time, and scarcely at all at another — that hooping- 
cough, scarlet fever, measles, small-pox, and even 
rabies, are more prevalent at certain seasons, than 
in others, —that either of these maladies may tor 
some time be rarely or never seen, then break out, 
and be more or less prevalent. There is no disease 
more demonstratively both contagious and infec- 
tious than small-pox, or in many respects more 
analogous to plague. Now let us see what was 
the usual mode of its appearance before it was 
controlled by inoculation and vaccination. Before 
small-pox was thus interfered with, it is well- 
known that it used to lie dormant, then appear, 
rage for a time, and then subside, like those 
pestilences now considered, and which have been 
imputed by the non-infectionists, to epidemic in- 
fluences. There can be no greater authorities 
adduced respecting small-pox, before the intro- 
duction of inoculation, than SypENnuam, Boer- 
uUAAVE, and Van Switten; and they describe it 
as appearing and running its course like epidemic 
diseases. SyprNHAm remarks, that “ one and the 
same disease kills an infinite number at some 
certain seasons, and at another time seizes only 
here and there one and goes no farther; and this 
is very apparent in the small-pox, and especially 
in the plague.” Borruaave observes that, “ this 
disease is generally epidemical, beginning in the 
spring, increasing in summer, abating in autumn, 
ceasing almost entirely in the following winter, 
to return again in the spring ;” and Van SwiIeTEN 
states, ‘Ihave seen many variolous epidemics, 
and they agreed in most things with the observa- 
tions of SYDENHAM.” 

118. B. So much for the medical knowledge of 
the non-infectionists as evinced by their arguments, 
and on occasions when exact knowledge, and not 
ignorance, should have been put prominently for- 
ward. I shall next furnish an example of the “ sup- 
pressio veri’ — of the honesty of their arguments. 
** People are attacked,” states a pillar of the 
non-infectious faith, ‘‘ not in proportivn as the in- 
habitants of the affected mix with those of the un- 
affected places; but, in proportion as the in- 
habitants of unaffected expose themselves to the 
air of affected places.. The visits of the sick to 
unaffected places is [are] followed by no increase 
of disease ; the visits of the inhabitants of an un- 
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affected, to an affected place is [are] attended 
with a certain increase of sickness. On their re- 
moval from a noxious to a pure air, the sick often 
rapidly recover; but they do not communicate 
the disease to the inhabitants of a pure atmos- 
phere.” Now I can affirm, that amidst the nu- 
merous worthless statements which I have been 
doomed to peruse—of the multitude of medical 
facts or medical lies which have come before me, 
none has been more impertinently false than the 
above. The short passage now quoted conveys 
with its unmitigated falsehoods and bad grammar, 
two distinct propositions, in several ill-expressed 
forms : —Istly, That, when the people of healthy 
districts visit the affected districts, they take the 
disease not from the sick but from the air : — 2dly, 
That when the sick move from an affected to a 
healthy district, they speedily recover, and do not 
give the disease tu others——These propositions are 
the basis upon which the non-infection faith 
reposes ; and are extended by the apostles of this 
faith to the three pestilences which I have been 
considering. I shall, therefore, bestow somewhat 
more notice on them than they deserve, and 
show — what indeed most of what I have adduced 
in any way connected with the subject must 
have already shown — that they are as base- 
less as the visions which haunt the imaginations of 
the trembling and sickly drunkard, when deprived 
of his accustomed. stimulus. Having demon- 
strated the non-existence of the grounds upon 
which a belief in non-infection is based, this most 
dangerous doctrine —a doctrine pregnant with 
the worst consequences to the comimunity — is 
consequently swept away, and entirely removed 
from rational minds ; a belief in it being merely a 
matter of history, and an illustration of the pro- 
gressive advancement of the human mind, 

119. a. If, according to the first proposition of 
the non-infectionists, those who come vut of a healthy 
into an infected district take the distemper not from 
the sick, but frum the atmosphere of the district, 
then it follows that those who avoid the sick, or 
the clothes of the sick, shall be as liable to the 
distemper as those who approach or touch them. 
New is this the case with the plague, or with any 
of the other pestilences I have discussed? The 
contrary is so notorious, as to require no further 
demonstration than it has received in the preced- 
ing articles ; and if further demonstration be re- 
quired, let a mere reference to the numerous 
instances of the protection afforded by seclusion 
in the midst of an infected population, on occasions 
of the prevalence of either of these pestilences, be 
sufficient; and a sufficient number of these in- 
stances has been adduced in the course of the 
preceding pages to satisfy the candid mind. Let 
the reader peruse the facts I bave adduced prov- 
ing, as respects each of these distempers, that the 
healthy will remain protected amidst a dense in- 
fected population — whilst surrounded by the sick 
and the dead,—as long as seclusion, and avoid- 
ance of all communication with infected persons 
or infected clothes, are observed. These facts are 
undeniable, and are not to be assailed by the loose 
statements of ignorant men, expressed in the bad 
grammar, and worse English, indicative of minds 
insufficiently informed for those investigations 
which are necessary to elicit the truth, and to 
trace its relations to matters held in dispute. 

120, b. The second proposition, that when thé 
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sick move from an affected toa healthy district, 
they speedily recover, and do not give the disease to 
others, has been sufficiently characterised by me 
above (§§ 118.), and is entirely false, as may have 
already appeared from what I have adduced in 
various places. That the infected should be less 
severely attacked when removed from crowded, 
close, low, or ill-ventilated places, to dry, elevated, 
and well-ventilated situations, may be inferred. 
It is one of the circumstances most strongly in- 
sisted upon by the infectionists, with reference tu 
the three grand pestilences of modern times ; and 
it has been more efficiently acted upon by them 
than by their opponents, as demonstrated at Gib- 
raltar and other places. But, unfortunately, nu- 
merous exceptions to the generally good effects of 
removal occur; for, once the infection has taken 
place, — once exposure to infection of a manifest 
or concentrated kind has occurred —a severe 
and fatal grade of distemper will often be de- 
veloped, notwithstanding that the removal to a 
pure atmosphere has immediately followed the in- 
fection. Instances proving this fact are numerous 
and too familiar to every experienced observer, as 
respects the three pestilences under considera- 
tion, to require a more particular notice than that 
which has been already taken of the subject. It 
has, moreover, been shown that a more or less 
elevated temperature and stillness of the air are 
necessary elements in the development of the 
epidemic prevalence, of at least two of the pesti- 
lences in question, if not of all three; and, con- 
sequently it follows, that a reduction of that 
temperature and free ventilation will be favour- 
able to the infected, and will be more certainly 
secured by removal. Hence removals, with ad- 
vantages as to température and ventilation, will 
prove more especially beneficial. But it may be 
inferred that a removal, even to a purer air, when 
the reduction of the temperature of that air is 
slight, will not beso manifestly advantageous as 
when it is much more considerable. ‘Thus it was 
shown, ona very recent occasion that, when the 
crew of the ‘“ Kclair” steam ship, the infected 
and the healthy, were removed from this vessel, 
which, according to the non-infectionists, was the 
cause of the disease to all those who were not ex- 
posed to malaria in Africa, and were landed at 
Bona Vista, the distemper was not thereby miti- 
gated in any degree, but continued to spread 
among the crew, and subsequently to the inhabit- 
ants of the island. 

121. The assertion made by the writer quoted 
above (§§ 118.), that the visits of the sick to un- 
affected places are not followed by the propa- 
gation of disease, is the most outrageous and 
unblushing falsehood which has ever desecrated 
medical doctrine, or disgraced medical writings, 
—a falsehood, moreover, which, if believed in 
and acted upon, would on numerous occasions 
endanger the lives of the majority of the commu- 
nity in every civilised, or even partially civilised, 
country. Can such an assertion deserve the least 
notice, after the numerous proofs to the contrary 
adduced in the preceding pages?—after the in- 
stances I have referred to—and thousands more 
might have been mentioned .if my limits could 
have admitted them. I shall, however, notice 
two, which I have just seen in the course of my 
reading. Mr. Howarp, in his celebrated work 
states, that “when the plague raged in London 
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in 1665, the infection was conveyed by means of 
a parcel of clothes to the remote village of Eyam, 
near Tidewell, in the Peak of Derbyshire. In 
this place it broke out in September, 1665, and 
continued its ravages upwards of a year, when 
260 of the inhabitants had died of it.” ‘‘ In the 
surrounding fields are many remains denoting the 
places where tents were pitched; and tombs are 
still existing of large families entirely swept away 
by this devouring pestilence.” (p. 24.) The 
plague is very rarely introduced into Arabia ; the 
passage across the desert, and the state of the 
climate in many parts of the country, being un- 
favourable to the development and spread of its 
infection ; and it is generally admitted that the 
pestilence has never appeared there unless when 
imported, as was the case in 1815, by the army of 
Meruemet Aut, which crossed the desert into 
Arabia on an expedition against the Wahabees, 
Dr. Basincron, the eminent physician to Guy’s 
Hospital, who came over land from India at this 
time, remarks, in a communication to Dr. Goocn, 
that the plague had then visited Yambo and 
Jedda, and crept down the coast as far as Gam- 
fada,—and that each of these towns had lost 
nearly half the population. He moreover adds 
that, when he was at Milo, in the end of 1815, a 
vessel came into the port. having one person on 
board ill with the plague. This vessel was or- 
dered by the Greek authorities to quit the harbour. 
She put into Mitylene, where those in command 
being less cautious, allowed the sailors to land; 
several of whom had, by this time, become in- 
fected. The distemper immediately afterwards 
broke out among the islanders, and many fell 
victims to it. It is unnecessary to adduce further 
proofs not only of the utter worthlessness, but of 
the insane recklessness of the assertion, which I 
have now sufficiently noticed. Indeed, the full evi- 
dence I have brought forward of the infectious 
nature of each of the pestilences considered under 
this head, completely overthrows the position so 
rashly assumed by the non-infectionists. 

122. But, as shown above, and admitted by the 
contagionists or infectionists themselves, the plague 
is not always propagated; when those sick of it, 
or the clothes of the infected, are removed to a 
place or places which is altogether healthy, or 
free from the pestilence. This circumstance has 
been fully explained ; but because, like all other 
infectious maladies, this requires certain con- 
ditions for its epidemic prevalence, and because it 
is not universally diffused — because it is not 
widely and generally propagated on all occasions 
and circumstances whatever, the non-infectionists 
raise an argument against its infectious nature. 
The occasions and circumstances favouring the 
spread of this distemper are hereafter shown (§§ 124. 
127. et seq.), and those preventing the propagation 
of it also stated ($§ 126.). That there should exist 
such occasions, 1s only in accordance with the 
laws of nature, and with the phenomena cha- 
racterising all acute infectious maladies, The 
same takes place in respect of the small-pox and 
the rest of the exanthematic, and it is notoriously 
the case as regards the other pestilences. Before 
the introduction of inoculation, small-pox, as re- 
spects its epidemic prevalence, presented the same 
laws as the plague and other infectious maladies 
which frequently appeared in an epidemic form. 
Van Swieten, who saw the small-pox when it 
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was propagated only in the natural way, remarks 
as follows: —‘‘ I have sometimes observed large 
towns to be free from the small-pox, whilst it 
raged epidemically in the neighbouring villages; 
and, on the contrary, some Jarge towns univer- 
sally visited by the complaint, whilst the villages 
in the neighbourhood remained in health, though 
the inhabitants of both mixed daily with each 
other. I also perfectly remember, that I once 
removed two patients of mine from a place where 
the small-pox raged to a large town, without pro- 
pagating the contagion there; and many excellent 
physicians, with whom I have cultivated a friendly 
commerce with respect to medical knowledge, 
testify, that they have observed the same thing.” 
A similar fact is mentioned by Sir Joun Princie. 
He states that “ the small-pox, being carried into 
@camp by some new raised recruits, quickly dis- 
appeared without becoming general, although it is 
notorious that other camp-diseases are but too apt 
quickly to spread themselves.” Dr. Onier, ina 
letter from Geneva to Dr. Haycartu, says :— 
“We have frequently inoculated at Geneva a 
great number of children in the years during 
which the small-pox was not epidemic ; these 
children have gone out every day, even after the 
eruption had broken out; they have been in the 
streets, and in the public walks; they have com- 
municated freely with other children susceptible 
of the infection, and, not only the small-pox did 
not spread, but there did not occur, to my know- 
ledge, any distinct instance of the communication 
of the disease from one individual to another in 
the streets or promenades.” 

123. I have now taken as much notice of the 
chief arguments of the non-infectionists as they 
deserve. Who will not be convinced, by what 
has been adduced above, are not likely to be con- 
vinced of the infectious nature of the pestilences 
here considered, by any thing whatever that may 
be advanced. I can only add, for the consider- 
ation of the inexperienced and incautious, that, 
after what I have stated on the subject, with a 
perfect conviction of its truth, and after the full- 
est and most extended research it was in my power 
to bestow upon the subject, if they neglect those 
measures which are calculated to prevent infec- 
tion, in the several circumstances in which it 
may be likely to appear and to extend —if they 
act recklessly, as the numerous occurrences of 
these pestilences have presented many examples, 
and despise the doctrine of infection and all pro- 
tective measures, they will open the flood-gates 
of an overwhelming calamity, in which they 
themselves, amongst many others, may be swept 
away: or, if they should survive, they will have 
an account to settle with their own consciences of 
no small amount. At the present day, persons 
are endeavouring to overturn belief in a doctrine 
most essential to the safety of the community, 
and are attempting to oppose their opinions to the 
views and doctrines inculeated by the master 
minds in our science, —inculcated for the promo- 
tion of the best interests of humanity, and incul- 
cated moreover, with a perfect conviction of their 
truth. 

124, ii. There are some circumstances which pre- 
dispose to, and others which appear to counteract, 
the infection of plague, besides those just referred 
to. My limits will only admit of a brief notice 
of them.—a. It has already been remarked, that 
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extremes of temperature arrest the spread of this 
pestilence. It has long since been: stated by 
Vorney and others, that the winter temperature 
of Constantinople puts out, but that spring and 
summer heats rekindle, the distemper. But it is 
very questionable whether or not the infectious 
miasm is destroyed by the cold, or is merely 
rendered inoperative or dormant ; and although 
the spring and summer heats resuscitate the pes- 
tilence, it is very doubtful whether this effect is 
produced by the generation of the distemper, de 
novo, by the influence of a higher range of tem- 
perature upon the decomposing animal exuviz 


-and other materials, or whether the dormant in- 


fection is thereby rendered operative and called 
into activity, or even whether the infection is in- 
troduced on several occasions, and at several 
points, by infected vessels and travellers, and es- 
pecially by the numerous pilgrims returning to 
or passing through this city ; and that the infec- 
tion spreads as soon as the occasions favourable 
to its extension supervene. That this last is the 
true reason of the prevalence of the distemper 
during summer in this city is shown by the 
almost total disappearance of it since quarantine 
regulations were adopted in 1839. In Cairo and 
other towns in Lower Egypt, as well as in some 
parts of Syria, where the winter temperature is 
much higher, the distemper becomes epidemic, 
or at least more or less prevalent, usually 
at a much earlier period of the year, generally in 
March, April, and May, and subsides when the 
temperature rises above 75 or 80 deg. 

125. b. Itis, however, not so much the tempe- 
rature as the humidity of the air which favours the 
extension of this pestilence, and the former may be 
said to be operative only when it is conjoined 
with great humidity. This is evinced at Con- 
stantinople, where the air is very humid in spring 
and summer, owing to the influence of the ad- 
joining seas, the extensive forests, and high ranges 
of mountains. In Lower Egypt and Syria, espe- 
cially in places near the coast, the winter and 
spring are humid and rainy, and the atmosphere 


close and still; and although the range of tem- 


perature is not high, still the close and moist air 
favours the accumulation of the emanations pro- 
ceeding from sporadic cases of the pestilence, or 
from clothes retaining these emanations, and ren- 
ders those exposed to them more susceptible of 
their influence. When, however, the atmosphcre 
becomes dry, whatever may be the range of tem- 
perature, the pestilential miasm loses much of its 
power, and the population, or those exposed to 
it, much of their susceptibility. It is therefore 
chiefly owing to the combination of heat with 
humidity that the former is influential in the dif- 
fusion of this pestilence. 

126. c. The Winds have no mean influence in 
the development and spread of plague, especially in 
the East. At Constantinople, the north wind, 
called the Tramontana, which is dry and cool, 
prevents or arrests the progress of the distemper, 
whilst the Sirceco, or south wind, which is both 
warm and moist, favours the development and 
spread of the malady. High winds, especially 
when they are dry, remarkably diminish the in- 
fectious disposition, and restrain and arrest the 
propagation of the disease, chiefly by dissipating 
and diluting the miasms proceeding from the in- 
fected, and giving rise to freer ventilation in 
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crowded streets and houses. The salutary effects 
generally derived from placing infected troops or 
communities in tents, upon a dry, arid, or healthy 
soil, proceed chiefly from the readiness with which 
the winds pass under the tents and dissipate mor- 
bid emanations, or dilute them so as to renderthem 
inoperative. Dry winds also render the human 
constitution less susceptible of contagion. Thus 
it has repeatedly been observed that the Harmattan, 
a remarkably dry north-east wind, occasionally 
blowing for several days on the west coast of 
Africa, suspends the infection of small-pox, and 
that even inoculation of that disease is generally 
inoperative whilst it blows. 

127. d. The electrical conditions of the atmo- 
sphere have been supposed to be more or less influ- 
ential in producing epidemics of plague and of the 
other two pestilences ; but the particular electrical 
conditions have not been shown, the negative state 
being most frequently accused. Very probably 
electricity, as it circulates through the animal 
ceconomy and other objects on the earth’s sur- 
face and passes off into the atmosphere, by its 
varying states and its influence upon the nervous 
system impairs in some cases, and increases in 
others, the nervous power and vital resistance of 
the frame, thereby rendering them more or less 
disposed to the invasion of infectious agerts, and, 
as observed in respect of its influence on dead 
animal matter, imparting more or less of a septic 
tendency to the fluids and soft solids. Still the 
actual amount of influence of this agent on the 
living body is unascertained, and probably much 
exaggerated by many, especially by those whoim- 
pute epidemics to atmospheric conditions, with- 
out admitting the efficient agency of specific in- 
fection. : 

128. e. Local or endemic conditions have been 
much insisted upon by some writers, and by seve- 
ral of those who have communicated with the 
French Academy on the subject of plague —these 
conditions, especially the accumulation of animal 
exuviz, the decomposition of dead animals, incom- 
plete modes of human sepulture, and burying the 
dead in vaults and crowded churchyards situated 
within or nearly contiguous to towns and cities ; 
imperfect drainage and the passage of decomposing 
animal fluids and excretions, into cess-pools, into 
a low, wet and rich soil, or into canals, open 
drains, &c. ; collections of animal and vegetable 
matters left to decompose in the air surrounding 
low, damp, and ill-ventilated dwellings, or in nar- 
row and crowded streets; living in cellars or in 
close apartments on the ground, and having 
merely the soil impregnated with animal secre- 
tions and the fluids from animal decomposition, 
for a floor; adjoining marshes, estuaries, low 
grounds subject to inundationus, ruinous and ob- 
structed canals, stagnant waters, &c.; a deep, 
rich, and humid soil, accumulated for ages from 
the decay of animal and vegetable matter, and 
from the mud and slime produced by repeated 
inundations and evaporation by a warm sun; 
scarcity and unwholesome food; and the use of 
water contaminated by animal matter, by the de- 
composition of orgamsed bodies, or by the infu- 
soria, severally exert no mean influence in the 
development and spread of plagce and. other 
pestilences. It is seldom, however, that one or 


two merely of these conditions are found existing 
in a locality or town in the East, without. being | 
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associated with others, or even with nearly alt 
those now enumerated ; and if they be singly in- 
jurious, as they must be admitted to be, how 
much more so must they prove when associated, 
and the emanations from them are elicited by 
heat, and accumulated in a humid and stagnant 
atmosphere. Itis tothe combination of a number 
of these, aided by moderate warmth and hu- 
midity, that many recent writers impute, as I 
have shown above (§ 106. et seq.), the generation 
of this pestilence de novo, and its endemic and 
sporadic existence ; whilst others have maintained, 
in opposition to this view, that, so far from these 
circumstances having generated the plague, or 
given rise to sporadic cases, or to an endemic 
form of the pestilence, they have actually been 
unfavourable to the prevalence of it, when it has 
been epidemic, and that quarters of cities where 
they have been most remarkable have suffered 
the least from it on these epidemic occasions. It 
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has been stated, even by the supporters of the — 


origination of this distemper in these causes, that 
the Jews’ quarters, and others the most filthy, and 
combining most of the conditions just specified, 
have suffered the least in various epidemics which 
ravaged Cairo, Smyrna, and other towns in the 
East; and an argument against the accuracy of 
their own views, as to the origin of the pestilence, 
has thus been furnished by themselves. 

129. There can be no doubt of the injurious 
influence of these causes, acting either singly or 
in combination, upon human health ; and of the 
fact of putro-adynamie fevers, typhus, adynamic 
dysentery, and other maladies, having originated 
in a combination of two or more of these cir- 
cumstances, more especially when aided by 
warmth, humidity, crowding, and imperfect vens 
tilation ; but that they generate de novo this pes- 
tilence, may be disputed, as shown above (41.), 
or even that they constitute the sole source or 
centre of epidemic influence, during fatal preva- 
lences of this distemper. Indeed, the precise part 
which these cireumstances perform — the amount 
of influence which they severally or conjointly 
exert, in the generation, or in the diffusion of this 
pestilence, has not been clearly ascertained. 
Their noxious influence has been more a matter 
of inference than of demonstration ; and numerous 
facts seem to show that other circumstances often 
associated with these, although not necessarily 
connected with them, are more concerned than 
they in the spread of the distemper ; that crowding 
and the close and frequent communications with 
infected persons, and pestilential emanations from 
the clothes and bedding of the affected, and from 
their persons, and the concentration of these in a 
stagnant and humid atmosphere, are the principal 
and efficient agents of general infection ; and that 
the several local or endemic states above enu- 
merated (§ 128.) are operative chiefly in as far as 
they concentrate or accumulate these emanations, 
and prevent their dilution or dissipation in the 
surrounding air. 

150. f. Modes of sepulture, have not received 
due attention, especially with reference to the gener- 
ation and diffusion of pestilential diseases, In 
many places in Africa, especially among the 
Pagan and Negro tribes, and even among the 
Copts, the dead is generally buried in the houses 
or huts of the living; and as many of the dwell- 
ings have no other floors than the earth itself, 3 
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-must follow that, in the more populous and older 
towns, a most fruitful source of disease exists in 
the very dwellings of every family. This practice 
may be concerned in the origination or propaga- 
tion of the hamagastric and septic pesti!ences, 
especially the former ; but how far it is actually 
so concerned, cannot easily be determined. That 
it is injurious to health, cannot be disputed. I 
believe that it is more influential in the generation 
and spread of pestilence than the other local 
causes above specified (§ 128.), especially in humid 
and stagnant conditions of the atmosphere, and 
when aided by several of these causes. It was 
observed during the French revolution, that the 
trenchings, &c., made in many burying-grounds 
in order to obtain nitre, occasioned malignant 
fevers. And M. Bornrintr, secretary to the sana- 
tory establishment at Alexandria, states, that a 
cemetery near the city, in which more than 500 
bodies were interred, during the plague of 1834 
and 35, was opened in 1837 for the foundation of 
an edifice, and the plague appeared in the follow- 
ing spring. But it is difficult to determine in this 
instance how far this circumstance was concerned 
in originating or in propagating the distemper of 
the following spring. Although facts have been 
adduced, having some reference to this matter, 
they have been superficially observed and loosely 
described. That these occurrences are productive 
of malignant fevers and adynamic dysentery, can- 
not be doubted. I have met with instances of 
adynamic and putro-adynamic or malignant fever, 
which have proved fatal as early as the sixth day, 
caused by the foul air emitted from burying- 
grounds and vaults in this city, and that foul air 
from similar sourees in warm climates, and even 
in colder countries in warm seasons, and in a more 
‘concentrated form, should occasion plague, is not 
improbable, although not so fully demonstrated. 
The evidence as to the origin, de novo, of the 
specific form of pestilence now under consideration 
from this source, is too deficient to admit of my 
connecting them as cause and effect. - The subject 
requires further investigation before either the 
aflirmative or the negative can be admitted. 
There is one circumstance which may be men- 
tioned, that, although in the great plague of Lon- 
don about 100,000 dead bodies were put in the 
ground very near densely inhabited places in 
London, and although they were thrown into pits, 
-each containing many thousands, and were co- 
vered only by a shallow layer of earth, still this 
estilence was not continued during the years 
immediately following ; but a malignant typhoid, 
or putro-adynamic fever, caused by the effuvium 
proceeding from the burying-places, and an ady- 
namic or putrid dysentery, occasioned by the 
water contaminated by these sources, were re- 
markably prevalent in London ‘during several 
years immediately consequent upon the plague. 
Similar occurrences are recorded to have followed 
very fatal epidemics of plague in other cities ; 
but their causes have rarely been recognised or 
even inquired into. 

131. Itisindeed a matter of surprise that a chief 
source of the most malignant diseases —a source 
rendered manifest to the senses in the most disagree- 
able manner, and so easily connected with its effects 
— should be allowed so long to exist in civilised 

~ countries, and more especially in this, without the 
least interference ; but this is only one of numerous 
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instances of the disregard of health and life by 
governments in which particular classes obtain 
the power of legislating for their own interests, 
and in favour of property, with a total disregard 
of the public health, and of the protection of 
human life. The loaf of bread exposed to the 
tempted gaze of the starving is protected from 
his grasp, and the miserable wretch who cannot 
withstand the temptation placed in his way is 
made the subject of the severest punishment, 
contrary to the Mosaic law, so conveniently 
adopted in other matters ; whilst the interests in- 
volved in the traffic of burial vaults and grounds 
in the midst of crowded localities prosper by the 
increasing amount of mortality they produce ; 
and whilst the proprietors are fed and made rich 
by the very deaths they occasion, their interests 
are respected by the law and by the legislature, 
and the murderous traffic is allowed to proceed. 
But this is not the only way in which the public 
health and human life are made the wholesale 
objects of commercial. speculation and private 
gain, protected by the glorious stringency of the 
laws inbehalfof property. The vendor of poisons, 
whether with the intention of destroying, or with 
the avowed object of restoring health, is allowed 
to pursue his murderous vocation not only without 
hindrance, but is actually more efficiently pro- 
tected in the exercise of it than the educated and 
scientific physician, who has devoted his whole 
energies to the honest and salutary performance 
of what he professes. Both kinds of depredators 
on human life have obtained, by the favours of 
the laws and of the expositors of these laws, by 
the forbearance of the legislature, by the ignorance 
of the aristocracy, by the devotions paid to wealth 
to the neglect of worth, and by the state of so- 
ciety generally in this country, vested rights in 
their vocations; and, at the present day, they are 
encouraged by church and state, and even ap- 
plauded by numbers in the community, during 
the unblushing exercise of their hideous ini- 
quities — 

‘* Murders most foul, as in the best they are ; 

But these most foul, strange, and unnatural.” 

132. g. There are few causes more accessory to 
the prevalence of plague than scarcity, and un- 
wholesome articles of food. Insufficient and un- 
healthy nutriment increases the septic tendency 
so remarkable in this pestilence, and favours 
glandular enlargements. The use of tainted 
animal food, of half-putrid meats and fish, of un- 
ripe or injured grain, and of numerous other un- 
wholesome articles, often partaken ‘of during 
periods of scarcity or want, although not origin- 
ating the pestilence, certainly increases the sus- 
ceptibility to,and the spread of infection. Hence 
the remarkable prevalence of the distemper on 
several occasions when the infection has been in- 
troduced into a place subject to scarcity or famine. 
Fatigue, all exhausting causes, especially sexual 
indulgence, mental depression, dread of infection, 
and want of sleep dispose the system to an 
attack. 

133. h. There ismuch difficulty in determining 
the influence of sex, age, and occupation in fa- 
vouring the infection of this pestilence. Much 
depends upon the exposure to which each is 
liable during an epidemic; and this will neces- 
sarily vary in different countries and epidemics, 
There is no.doubt of medical men and hospital 
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attendants, and next to them the ministers of reli- 
gion, having been more frequently attacked than 
any other class; a circumstance altogether arising 
from their greater exposure to infection. All those 
who were employed in burying the dead, in re- 
moving and attending upon the sick, or whose 
avocations brought them in contact with the af- 
fected, or with their clothes, or even near to 
them, have rarely escaped in any epidemic of 
which particular accounts have been furnished 
unless they were protected by previous attacks of 
the pestilence. It is said, that the water-carriers 
and the oil pressers and preparers in Cairo and 
other Mahommedan cities generally have escaped, 
and that the immunity of these classes was very 
evident in the epidemic of 1835. Tanners, curtiers, 
and skin dressers have been found more exempt 
from plague than other artisans, as shown in 
numerous epidemics in both Europe and the 
East. 

134. i. The plague, likesmall-pox, spreads more 
rapidly, generally, and fatally among the negro and 
other dark-skinned races than among \the Cauca- 
sian race. In this respect it is opposed to the 
hemagastric pestilence, which attacks more es- 
pecially the latter. It was observed in the 
Egyptian epidemic of 1835, that the negro in- 
habitants were attacked and died in much larger 
proportion than others. The natives of countries 
also approvching the tropics, and even of those of 
the south of Europe, have been considered more 
liable to the plague than those of the north; and 
persons having weak and susceptible nervous sys- 
tems, and feeble or disordered digestive organs, 
also have been said to be more predisposed than 
others; whilst those who are labouring under 
diseases attended by-purulent or other discharges, 
generally escape. Larrey remarked, that the 
soldiers who had been wounded, or had sores or 
ulcers, were not attacked so long as their wounds 
or sores yielded a puriform discharge, but that they 
were not unfrequently seized as soon as the dis- 
charge ceased. During periods of the plague in 
Europe, numbers of persons have had recourse to 
artificial purulent discharges as a prophylactic 
measure, and frequently with success. 

135. iv. The hypothesis of insect life as a cause of 
disease has been applied to plague and other 
pestilences. Dr. Hortanp has discussed this 
hypothesis, in connection with the choleric pesti- 
lence, with great ability and eloquence (Medical 
Notes and Reflections, &c., 8vo. Lond. 1839, 
p- 560.), and adduced every consideration that 
can be entertained in its favour. Much of what 
may be said regarding the origin of that pestilence 
in this cause is equally applicable to the plague. 
Admitting that swarms of insects sufficient to 
cloud or to obscure the atmosphere may exist in 
it, and yet be so minute individually as to elude 
the unassisted vision ; that the numerous infusoria 
&c. detected in fluids by powerful instruments is 
a strong argument from analogy in favour of this 
opinion; that these swarms of insects may be 
generated from the decomposition of dead animal 
matter, and that the circumstances which favour 
such decomposition may also favour other modes 
of existence too minute to be detected by our 
grosser senses; and admitting, moreover, that 
these insect swarms may be inhaled into the 
lungs, or be absorbed, they or their ova, from 
these and other surfaces, and occasion the most 
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noxious and fatal effects, and that they may so 
travel as to explain certain courses taken by this 
and the choleric pestilence, still there are many 
facts and considerations which weigh strongly 
against this hypothesis. Indeed, all that has been 
adduced against the opinion of the atmospheric 
origin of these pestilences apply equally to this 
doctrine. If swarms of insects passing through, 
or floating in, the air, too minute to be perceived, 
and hence capable of passing into the circulating 
vessels, and there producing fatal distempers, 
were actually capable of occasioning what has 
been imputed to them in respect of either of the 
pestilences in question, we should expect a more 
or less simultaneous affection of the population of 
the district through which they passed ; and seclu- 
sion or separation could not be viewed as being 
more likely to protect from this cause than from 
the atmospheric constitution contended for by 
others. It would be difficult, also, to connect 
what can be believed possible of such insect 
swarms with the several epidemic manifestations, 
and sporadic or endemic appearances of this and 
the other pestilences, 

136. But these insect swarms have not been 
proved to exist in connection with individual cases 
or with the epidemic prevalence of plague or other 
pestilence. Those manifest and palpable swarms 
which have been occasionally observed in most 
countries, to such an extent as to darken the air, 
and to colour the objects on which they rested, 
and which furnish the chief argument for the ex- 
istence of those supposed to be productive of 
plague or other pestilence, have not been found 
destructive of human life, although productive of 
more or less disorder. The transmission also of these 
distempers from one place to another, the trans- 
port of plague from the east to places in the west 
or north of Europe, and the various circumstances 
connected with the transport or appearance of 
pestilence in various distant, or even adjoining 
places, are not consistent with insect swarms ex- 
isting in the atmosphere. 

137. It is more probable that the material 
emanating from the infected, whether denominated 
the pestilential miasm, emanation, or effluvium, 
and infecting the susceptible among the healthy, 
either by direct or mediate contact, or by the re- 
spiration of the air more immediately surrounding 
the sick, actually consists of innumerable, impal- 
pable, and invisible but living and organised ex- 
istences, generated during the distemper, and 
thrown off as the distemper proceeds, in so mi- 
nute but specific forms as not to be visible 
to the eye, although often admitting of recogni- 
tion by the sense of smell. It is no very ex- 
travagant notion to conceive, what has the sup- 
port of numerous circumstances and analogies, 
that during the more or less rapid effluxion 
of the vitality endowing the frame in this and 
other pestilences, the effluent vitality may asso- 
ciate itself with certain materials or molecules 
furnished by the diseased body, and thus may 
assume the state of organised existences, of specific 
form, but invisible and impalpable size, capable of 
infecting the healthy, and, by means of the malady 
they produce, giving rise to similar specific exist- 
ances, thereby propagating, spreading, and perpetu- 
ating their kind. These innumerable and invisible 
existences, or organised swarms, whether thus 
equivocally generated by changes in the states of 
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vitality and organisation in the highest of animals, 
or capable of perpetuating themselves by ova, 
may be suppesed to assume certain determinate 
forms in each specific pestilence, the specific 
characters of which may depend upon the deter- 
minate forms thus assumed, and upon the manner 
these forms invade and affect the organs of our 
frames. It might be futile toadd more in favour of 
infection by means of organised existences or para- 
sites generated by the diseased, although much more 
might be added in support of the doctrine ; but we 
_ well know that in proportion. as the vital energies 
of the frame languish or are impaired, so are the 
parasitical animals peculiar to each of the higher 
animals more numerous, swarming, and fully de- 
veloped ; and it is not unreasonable to infer, that 
as vitality apparently changes its form, its condi- 
tions, and material alliances in these cases, pro- 
bably without even the intervention of ova, and 
merely from the effluence of the vitality of the 
parent, and the combination of that effluent por- 
tion of vitality which molecules of matter which it 
fashions into certain specific forms, and which, 
moreover, although thus equivocally generated, it 
may even endow with the power and with the 
organs of reproduction. Rejecting, therefore, on 
the one hand, the doctrine of insect swarms fioat- 
ing in the air and producing pestilence, as being 
deficient in the evidences of their existence, and 
of their operation on the ceconomy consistently 
with the phenomena presented by pestilence, and 
believing, on the other hand, that the opinion as 
to the material or emanation infecting the healthy 
is a living and organised material, consisting of 
innumerable and invisible forms or existences 
given off from the diseased body, has sufficient 
analogies and other evidences in its favour, I 
would recommend the future investigation of this 
subject by means of those aids which are now so 
much employed in physiological and pathological 
researches. 

138. v. There are certain conclusions respecting 
the causesand propagation of Plague at which Iam 
disposed to arrive, after the best consideration I 
could devote to these matters. I believe that they 
are consistent with the best evidence I can obtain, 
and with the actual state of our knowledge. If 
any of them be found inaccurate, the disposition 
to correct them shall not be wanting. 

139. a. The amount of evidence (as I do most 
firmly believe the proofs of the last century equally 
valid with those of the present) favours a belief in 
the communication of the plague by contact of in- 
fected persons or clothes, Although the contact 
of these will very frequently fail of producing this 
effect, and although the evidence on some occa- 
sions may appear equivocal, and admit of other 
special explanations, still the frequent infection 
after the contact of these, the sequence of occur- 
rences, and the connection of sensations, conspire 
~ to the formation of a well-founded belief that the 
result is produced in the way usually accredited. 

140. b. From what I have stated above, | infer 
that the inoculation of the plague may be effected. 
That whilst its accomplishment proves the con- 
tagious nature of the pestilence, its failure, for the 
reasons I have given ( §96.), cannot be justly 
considered as disproving the contagious property ; 
and that, although the evidence of the communic- 
ability of plague by inoculation is not quite com- 
plete, it is sufficiently so, viewing it in connec- 
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tion with other modes of propagation, to war- 


rant the belief that the plague may be communi- 
cated in this way also. 

141. c. That in addition to, and even more fre- 
quently than, the infection by contact of persons 
and clothes, infection is produced by the emana- 
tions or effluvia given off from the’ sick, and in- 
haled by the susceptible upon near approach, res 
maining near or long with the infected, especially 
in humid and still conditions of the air, and in ill- 
ventilated apartments. 

142. d. That the pestilential emanation, or efllue 
vium, is absorbed and retained by bedding, bed, 
and body clothes, more especially when these 
consist of animal products; and that, if these 
articles are shut up immediately, or soon after 
they have been used by the sick, and excluded 
from the atmosphere, they may retain this efflu- 
vium, and by giving it off upon exposure to the 
air, they contaminate the surrounding air, and in- 
fect the susceptible who may respire the air thus 
contaminated. 

143. e. That numerous occasions may occur 
in which it cannot be determined, in which way, 
or through what channel, the infection is con- 
veyed, although no rational doubt as to the actual 
communication of the distemper from one person 
to another can be entertained, and that in many 
cases where the distemper appears to be commu- 
nicated by contact, the proximity necessary to 
this act brings the susceptible person within the 
sphere of infection produced by a pestilential 
effuvium, or emanation from persons or clothes. 
Hence the experiment made in 1835, in the 
Hospital Esbeki, at Cairo, on two criminals, who, 
after having put on the body clothes of two 
persons who had recently died of the plague, lay 
down on their beds, prove infection either by 
contact, or by the air contaminated by the 
clothes, which were used and respired by the 
subjects of the experiments, or by both modes. 
In these two instances, infection was manifested 
on the fourth and sixth days. 

144. f. That the period during which either 
the bodies of the dead, or the contaminated. 
clothes may retain the power of infecting the 
living, has not been ascertained, and most pro- 
bably no particular period can be assigned, as it 
may rationally be supposed to vary with the 
physical and other circumstances by which either 
source of infection is surrounded. There can, 
however, be no doubt that the dead body retains 
the power of infection during a period of con- 
siderable duration, and that the same may be 
said of the clothes and bedding of the infected, 
when these have been excluded from the in- 
fluence of air and light. 

145. g. That however we may speculate as to 
the nature of the specific miasm, eflluvium, or 
emanation propagating plague or either of the 
other pestilences, we only know actually that it 
is specific, or of a determinate kind, in each dis- 
temper; and that it is so, is an inference, the 
truth of which is demonstrated by its effects, and 
especially by the fact of its propagating and per- 
petuating its kind. The effects, as well as other 
considerations, suggest the belief of a certain 
grade of vitality and organisation in the material 
given off by the diseased, and affecting the sus- 
ceptible among the healthy, and consequently of 
a specific conformation or constitution of the in- 
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fecting material in each distemper, and they 
favour, but by no means. prove, the idea of in- 
fection by the generation of invisible living ex- 
istences by the diseased, that, either directly or by 
contact, or mediately, or by the air contaminated 
by these existences floating in it, affect the healthy 
in a similar and determinate manner. 

146. h. That the chief and most frequent 
channels of infection are the respiratory passages 
and organs: the air inhaled conveying with it 
the contaminating or infecting agent, whatever 
this may be, and thereby infecting the healthy, 
whenever this agent is sufficient in quantity or 
concentration relatively to the susceptibility of 
the person exposed; but that infection may take 
place in some instances and circumstances from 
the cutaneous and digestive mucous surfaces, al- 
though much more rarely, and merely contin- 
gently. 

147. i. That we have no valid evidence, in 
respect of plague, more than as regards the other 
pestilences and the exanthemata, that this dis- 
temper may be generated de novo by certain 
sources, namely, by the emanations from dead 
animal matter, or from the exuvie,and dead 
bodies of our own species, although numerous 
circumstances favour this doctrine, whilst others 
militate against it, and support the opinion, that 
the pestilence is perpetuated by contagion and in- 
fection, during circumstances favourable to the 
communication of it; and that it is prevented 
from being extinguished by the transport of it 
from one place to another, its existence and pre- 
valence in one or more places, when it has disap- 
peared from others, furnishing the means of its 
return to those places from which it had entirely 
disappeared for a time. 

148. k. That many of the circumstances which 
suggest the doctrine of spontaneity, or the gene- 
ration de novo of the plague, on occasions of its 
appearance and prevalence in places where these 
circumstances exist in the most evident manner, 
remarkably favour the propagation and perpetu- 
ation of the pestilence, and, in fact, constitute the 
condition which has been denominated epidemic 
constitution influence, source, centre or foyer ; 
but they require the presence of the pestilential 
germ or infection, whether already existing spo- 
radically or endemically, as incorrectly termed, 
or being latent in certain fomites, or imported 
from more or less distant places, before the malady 
zan be developed and disseminated. 

149. 1. The period of incubation, or the time 
slapsing from the moment of exposure to the infect- 


ng agent to that at which the effects become mani- | 


‘est, has been variously estimated. It evidently 
varies in duration with the concentration or amount 


of the dose of infection relatively to the suscep- 


ibility of the recipient. It may be so short as 
aot to admit of recognition, as in the occasion of a 
rart conveying a number of bodies to the pit dug 
© receive them, when, upon the jolting of the 
zart, a most overpowering gush of foul air pro- 
eeded from the bodies which it contained, and 
Imost instantly struck down a person who was 
year it, and who died in an hour or two after- 
wards; and the period may extend to ten or eleven 
lays. The period has not been supposed to be 
onger than this by most of those who have com- 
nunicated with the French Academy of Medicine 
yn this subject. 
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150. m. That an attack of plague protects 
from a future seizure, as certainly, as an attack 
of small-pox, or of any other of the exanthemata, 
protects from a second infection. ‘That this fact, 
fully proved by Dr. Russrx1 and others, has not 
been sufficiently recognised by several recent ex- 
perimenters ; although it is of great importance in 
selecting attendants on the diseased, and in our 
speculations as to the propagation, prevalence, and 
sporadic or endemic existence, of the pestilence, 
and as to the escape or insusceptibility of many 
of those exposed to it. 

151. n. That the occurrence of infection from 
merchandise or goods, of any other description 
than clothes and bedding used by the sick, must be 
very rare, as the circumstances 1n which these can 
be infected by piague must necessarily be rare ; 
and even when clothes and bedding are contami- 
nated, exposure for no very long period to due 
ventilation, especially when the air is dry and the 
wind is high, will be sufficient to deprive them of 
any infectious property. 

152. o. That the various predisposing and ac- 
cessory or determining causes of plague have not 
been fully ascertained, and their influence de- 
termined further.than may be inferred from what 
I have stated above (§ 124. 127. et seg.) ; and 
extremes of temperature, dry states of the air, and 
free perflation and ventilation always either arrest 
or restrain the spread of this pestilence. 

153. VI. Morratrry rrom Pracur. — This 
pestilence is probably the most fatal of any to which 
the human frame is liable. At Marseilles, it was 
believed that above one half of those seized died 
of it; and in certain places and institutions, the 
proportion of fatal cases was even higher. Thus, 
in the ‘‘ Hépital de la Charité,” 1013 cases were 
received, and 585 died. In the ‘‘ Hopital du 
Jeu de Meril,” 1512 persons were received, and 
820 died: and in the lowest classes, the pro- 
portion of deaths was still greater. As respects 
the plague of London in 1665, and all the more 
recent outbreaks of the distemper in other cities 
and districts, there is no evidence that the mor- 
tality has been much less, but we have no statis- 
tical information upon which any reliance can be 
placed. Itis very generally remarked that, at the 
beginning of an epidemic, although the malady is 
least diffused, it is the most fatal ; that during the 
increase and height of the pestilence, a larger pro- 
portion recover; and that, during the decline, the 
numbers attacked are much diminished, and the 
comparative mortality is much less. These facts 
may be explained on the supposition, that in the 
early progress of the distemper, the most pre- 
disposed to infection are first attacked, and being 
the most susceptible, are the most liable to sink 
under it; that, as the sources of infection multiply, 
the less susceptible are also attacked, but are the 
least severely affected, and -recover in greater 
numbers ; and that, after a certain number of 
weeks or months, when the distemper has been 
introduced among a dense population in a town 
or city, the least susceptible only remain to be 
infected ; and, if these are attacked, they are the 
most likely to recover, unless they are exposed to 
a more concentrated infectious efduvium, or have 
become more predisposed to a severe infection. 
fTence it often occurs, as noticed by Dr. Russett 
and others, that some persons who have been in 
close communication with the sick, have resisted 
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infection until the decline of the epidemic, when 159. c. Goods, or articles of trade or merchan- 
they have been attacked, and even died. dise, not having been used by the sick, cannot be 
154, The prevalence and mortality of plague | expected to propagate the distemper in any Cir- 
depend much upon the numbers of those, in a | cumstances, especially if they have been exposed 
district where it has been introduced, predisposed | to the air. 
to infection. If the distemper has been frequently | 160. d. The infectious emanation or poison, 
epidemic there, or has been lately remarkably | when received into the lungs during respiration, 
prevalent, a considerable number of persons pro- | may so depress the organic nervous energy and 
tected from a second attack will necessarily exist. | vital power of the frame, and so contaminate the 
The most susceptible of plague, as in the hema- | circulating fluids, as instantly to produce manifest 
gastric pestilence, has been said to be the young, | effects, or even to destroy life in two or three 
robust, and plethoric; but this is not fully esta- | hours, when this emanation is very powerful or con- 
blished, especially as regards the rate of mortality | centrated, relatively to the state of vital resistance. 
among them, which has also been considered as | When, however, this poison is less powerful, or 
high. The greater prevalence of the distemper | the infection of the frame differently produced, 
among these persons is probably owing to the | and when the vital resistance to its morbid im- 
greater exposure to infection to which they are | pression and contaminating influence is energetic, 
liable. The fact of the mortality being the great- | then a more considerable period is required to 
est among the negro and dark-skinned races, whose | develop its operation and noxious effects in a 
frames are much less powerful than the Caucasian, | manifest and specific form ; but the extreme dura- 
would indicate a comparatively less mortality | tion of that period is not precisely ascertained, 
among those which are young and strong. The | although it is generally believed not to extend to 
recent observations of the European physicians | above eleven or twelve days. 
who have practised in the East, do not appearto| 161. e. The changes produced upon the healthy 
confirm the opinions as to the greater liability of, | by the infecting miasm evolved from the sick, are 
and greater mortality among, robust and young | of an asthenic and septic character ; and however 
persons; indeed, there is every reason to believe, | high the vascular reaction may be, owing to the 
that however susceptible such persons may be of | powers of the constitution —to the vital resistance 
infection, at least the proportion of recoveries is | opposing the poison invading and contaminating 
greatest among them. the body —there is a tendency to a dissolution of 
155. There is no datum from which any infer- | the crasis of the blood, and of the vital cohesion 
ence can be drawn as to the influence of different | of the soft solids: the capillaries, the lymphatic 
modes of treatment upon the mortality of the dis- | glands, and the cellular and mucous tissues, early 
temper, more especially during the epidemic pre- | experiencing and manifesting the effects of these 
valence of it among a dense population, The | changes. 
varying characters, severity, and complications of | 162. f. As the phenomena and characteristics of 
the disease, must render any particular method of | this distemper have been uniform during ages, 
cure altogether unsuitable to some cases, although | and in all countries, however far apart, and wher- 
most appropriate to others; and thus all exclusive | ever they have been observed, so it may be pre- 
plans or measures must be equally successful, or | sumed, that the efficient cause is also uniform and 
rather abortive, if universally employed. It is in | specific, reproducing its kind on all occasions, and 
this distemper, as indeed in all others, most ma-| with the power of perpetuation ad finitum. The 
nifest, that the careful adaptation of the means of | distemper being specifically the same in all ages, 
cure, and the varying and suitable combination of | the cause may be also considered to be of a specific 
them to existing grades, states, and associations of | kind, and to be preserved and propagated by the 
morbid action, can alone have the effect of so | successive infections produced by it, as shown 
controlling or arresting such action, as to influence | above (§§ 103, 104.) ; and although numerous cir- 
the comparative rate of mortality. cumstances favour a belief in the generation of this 
156. VII. Tae Nature or Pracus.— My | infection de novo, or in its spontaneity, still the 
views of the nature of this pestilence may be in- | evidence is not conclusive on this point, and still 
ferred from what has been advanced above, re- | More numerous circumstances and considerations 
specting the occasions and causes of its outbreaks, | oppose it ({§ 108. et seq.). , 
and the phenomena presented by the infected. 163. g. The characteristic changes of this 
_ My remarks, therefore, on this topic, are merely | malady are accompanied by various accidental or 
a summary of what appears to be, as well as not | adventitious phenomena, arising out of the con- 
be, fully established respecting it. centration of the exciting cause or morbid poison 
157, a. Plague is a contagious and infectious | occasioning it, of the state of susceptibility of 
distemper, according to the meaning attached to | the recipient, and of peculiarity of temperament, 
these words, both above (§§58, 59.), and in the arti- | constitution, and habit of body ; ‘and prebably, 
cle Inrecrion, and in the favourable circumstances | also, out of the conditions of the digestive, assi- 
and states of susceptibility already fully insisted | milating, and exereting viscera at the time of in- 
upon (§¢ 124. et seq.); and a person who has been | fection, Hence sometimes appear, in the course 
onee attacked by it is protected from a second at- | of the malady, certain prominent affections, or 
tack, as proved by Russett, Wuire, and others. complications, which may more or less characterise 
158. 6. The infection of plague may be pre- | it, in addition to those which are specific and are 
served in, and propagated by the bedding, bed, | constant. Owing to this circumstance, J. Franx 
and body-clothes of those who have been at- | and others have divided the distemper into certain 
tacked ; and the pestilence has been propagated | states or forms, namely, the Simple, the Inflam- 
by these means, in the circumstances and states of | matory, the Gastric, and the Nervous, according 
Susceptibility above shown (§§ 124. et seq.), as | to the predominance of the affections correspond- 
well as by personal communication or contact. ing with these designations. But this division is 
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defective, inasmuch as the most severe and most 
rapidly fatal cases of the distemper are not com- 
prised in any of the above states, the patient sink- 
ing rapidly, owing to extreme and rapidly in- 
creasing depression or annihilation of the powers 
of life, without vascular reaction, or prominent 
affection of the gastric or cerebro-spinal organs. 

164, hk. It is probable, that the circumstances 
of locality may also modify the type or character 
of the febrile phenomena of plague, —that on oc- 
casions of the extension of infection to places pro- 
ductive of emanations from marshes, &c., and at 
seasons when the malaria from these sources are 
most abundant, the infection of plague may be 
attended by either an intermittent or a remittent 
type of fever. It has been contended, when 
plague has appeared in such localities, and has 
presented more or less of a periodic fever, that the 
distemper has actually originated in the increased 
concentration or intensity of the malaria generated 
in these places. But there is no proof of this ac- 
tually having been the case; but every reason to 
believe that the distemper had been introduced, 
and that the existing malaria had imparted to it 
more or less of a periodic character. 

165. i. Although it is admitted, that the foul 
air generated by the decomposition of animal sub- 
stances, and of animal exuvie, will produce con- 
tinued fevers of a malignant or putro-adynamic 
character, especially when decomposition takes 
place in a warm, humid, and stagnant air; and, 
although it is probable that plague may be thus 
generated de novo, still the evidence of this ac- 
tually being the case is not conclusive; and we 
are, therefore, led to infer that, as the distemper 
is specific or sui generis, so is the infectious agent 
or poison which perpetuates it, however it may 
have originated (§§ 103, 104.). 

166. k. Although the plague presents most of 
the characters of a malignant or putrid fever in the 
highest degree, it cannot therefore be inferred to 
be identical with that fever, as some writers have 
contended, inasmuch as it possesses certain specific 
signs and lesions which are not present in the 
latter, and which do not appear in those cases of 
malignant or putrid, or putro-adynamic fever, 
which arise from infection. 

167. VILI. TRearmentror PLacurt.—Thetreat- 


ment of this pestilence may be said to have been, 


hitherto altogether empirical, The great number 
of medical men who have, since the commence- 
ment of this century, visited the East and prac- 
tised for many years in countries where the plague 
is most prevalent, have thrown no light upon the 
cure of it. The introduction of Quinine and of 
the Chlorides into practice, during this period, 
has added somewhat to the means of cure avail- 
able for the distemper; but the former is merely 
a preparation ofa substance previously in general 
and even beneficial use in most cases of this pes- 
tilence, and the latter has not always been em- 
ployed in such modes and combinations as are 
calculated to show the full amount of their vir- 
tues. Even popular remedies, such as olive oil, 
have not received that attention from European 
physicians which their reputation amongst the Ara- 
bian doctors might have excited. Indeed, the 
perusal of accounts of the numerous means re- 
sorted to against this distemper, from the beginning 
of the sixteenth century down to the present day, 
leaves the humiliating and lasting impression 
on the mind, of the very inefficient and contempt- 
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ible nature of most of them, when we compare 
what is known of the operation of these means 
upon the economy, with the obvious nature and 
remarkable severity of the changes characterising 
the distemper. It must be most manifest to all 
who endeavour to combat the changes and morbid 
conditions constituting a malignant disease, and 
who attempt to employ agents appropriately to 
pathological states inferred to exist, that those 
agents should neither be doubtful as to their oper- 
ation, nor be of a trifling kind as to their effects 
——that they should possess energetic and deter- 
minate properties, and be employed so as to pro- 
duce a decided operation ; and that the activity 
and the combinations of the means should be di- 
rected with strict reference to the remarkable de- 
pression of vital power throughout the frame, and 
to the poisoned condition of both fluids and soft 
solids characterising this malady. . But have the 
means employed against this pestilence possessed 
these attributes, or been prescribed with due re- 
ference to morbid conditions, or in those modes 
and combinations which could rationally admit of 
any hopes of a beneficial result from their-exhi- 
bition? I can safely answer, that, in 99 cases 
out of 100, where the means resorted to have 
been described in connection with the states of 
the case for which they were prescribed, that no 
such hopes could be rationally entertained, and 
that, if any advantage actually did accrue, it was 
due to the efforts of nature, —to the innate vital 
resistance to morbid changes, and not to the 
agents employed. Of the treatment of plague, 
the most important part is that which relates to 
the protection of the community from its intro- 
duction, and of individuals from its infection, after 
it has been introduced. ‘his will, however, be 
discussed in the sequel, when considering the 
means of protection applicable to this and the 
other pestilences (see PEsTILENCES, GENERAL AND 
INDIVIDUAL Mrans or Prorecrion FROM) ; and 
I now proceed to discuss the curative treatment of 
this distemper. 

168. i. Curative Treatment oF PLaGuE.— 
I have sufficiently insisted, in the foregoing pages, 
on the necessity of removing all affected by ma- 
lignant diseases, into a pure air, and into a large 
well-ventilated apartment, whenever this can be 
accomplished ; and it is the more especially re- 
quired for cases of this pestilence, and more par- 
ticularly for those attacked in close, crowded, and 
low situations. But this removal should be ef- 
fected with a due regard to the protection of the 
healthy, and to the limitation of the pestilence. 
Persons who have already had the disease should 
be employed about the sick in preference to 
others, and personal cleanliness should be strictly 
enforced. There is nothing which tends more, as 
regards not only this, but also the other pesti- 
lences, to increase the infectious property, than 
the use of soft beds, especially those stuffed with 
wool or feathers, of woollen bed-clothes, and the 
neglecting frequently to change the night and inner 
body-clothes. There is every reason to believe, 
that the entire disuse of bedding and coverings, 
consisting chiefly of woollen or other animal ma- 
terials, in countries liable to outbreaks of pesti- 
lential distempers, would tend much to prevent 
the diffusion of infection. 

169. A. At the commencement of an attack, 
emetics have been much recommended both by 
the older and more recent writers. M. Aubert 
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~ states, that, in the more benign cases, they were 


always followed by an abatement of the symptoms, 


and generally by recovery, which would take 
place without further treatment, but then con- 
valescence was prolonged ; that he never observed 
any unpleasant effects from them in any circum- 
stances; and that, in the more dangerous cases, 
the progress of the distemper was often arrested 
for a time by them, thereby giving time to act, 
and the patient was not weakened by them, as by 
bleeding. He therefore regards emetics as most 
beneficial early in the disease, in all cases. M. 
Avsert, however, offers no remarks as to the 
emetics which should be preferred. But it is 
Obvious, from the nature of the malady, that a 
preference ought to be given to those which are 
least likely to lower the powers of life, and that 
these should be conjoined with stimulants, or 
warm aromatics. Thus, sulphate of zinc may be 
prescribed with capsicum, camphor, ginger, cin- 
namon, &c., and ipecacuanha either with these, 
or with ammonia and aromatics. Dr. Hopcrs 
very justly remarks, that the dose of the emetic 
should be large enough to operate soon, and to 
evacuate the stomach completely ; that it ought 
to be given only in the infancy of the distemper, 
and not when the stomach has been freely evacu- 
ated by the retchings which often accompany the 
more full development of the malady, and that 
antimonial preparations are not advisable, 

170. B. Blood-letting has been considered inju- 
rious in the plague by the great majority of both 
old and modern writers. SypENHam, Dover, and 
a few others have, however, advised large blood- 
letting ; but the former possessed not the experience 
of his contemporary Honces, who strongly opposes 
this practice ; and the disease for which Dover 
employed copious bleedings, was not the true 
plague. Hopces observes, with much justice, 
that ‘‘if the authority of the ancients, as well as 
the experience of the moderns, have any weight, 
and indeed if my own practice may be regarded, 
it is highly to be feared, from many instances, 
_ that bleeding in a genuine pestilence is not only 
to be suspected, but charged as pernicious.” 
MM. Auzert and Ricavup had recourse to blood- 
letting in Europeans, for whom they believed it 
to be sometimes of use ; but they considered it as 
generally injurious in the Arab constitution. M. 
Dutonc states, that the violence of the fever, 
and the imminent congestion of some important 
organ, induced him to have early recourse to 
venesection, and sometimes even to repeat it. 
Generally an amendment immediately followed 
the operation, but it was of short duration, and 
he rarely obtained any signal advantage from the 

ractice. He, however, found the application of 

Beaches behind the ears when the head was pro- 
minently effected, or upon the epigastric region, 
when the digestive organs were remarkably dis- 
ordered, to be of considerable service. 

171. Massanrza believed that blood-letting was 
beneficial in the plague of Vicenza in 1576; and he 
was considered by his cotemporaries as a great au- 
thority. Opinions, however, greatly preponderate 
against this practice; yet, in some cases, espe- 
cially among the nations of northern and temperate 
climates, in young, robust, and plethoric persons, 
and in the sanguine temperament, a moderate 
vascular depletion, early in the distemper, may be 
of service, and may dispose the system to be more 
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readily influenced by diaphoretic and restorative 
remedies. In cases such as these, Sypennam 
recommended venesection to a large amount, and 
even to be repeated ; but, when he found the 
practice opposed by the patients and their friends, 
he confided chiefly in a moderate blood-letting, 
and followed it immediately by full and frequent 
doses of warm diaphoretics. 

172. C. Sudorifics appear to have received the 
favourable testimony of almost all writers on this 
pestilence. Diemersrorcx, Van per Hoyopsz, 
Sypenuam, Orrexvus, Russect,Cuenor, Puenet, 
DescEnnetres, and many others, trusted chiefly 
in them, selecting those of a warm and stimulating 
kind.—a. Dr. Honces remarks, that all authors and 
practical physicians agree in this, namely, to throw 
out the pestilential poison as soon as possible by 
warm sudorifics, or Alexipharmics, according to 
the nomenclature of the day. It would be of little 
advantage to notice the numerous and very diver- 
sified substances which he recommends for this 
purpose ; but amongst these are to be found some 
of the most energetic substances, which are em- 
ployed at the present day. He adds, “ that re- 
course should be speedily had to these remedies as 
to a sacred refuge; and there is such. plenty of 
them, that nature seems to have had more than 
an ordinary indulgence and forecast in providing 
them against this destructive enemy of mankind.” 
Of these remedies, he considered the Virginian 
Snake-root, with much justice, “the most effica- 
cious diaphoretic and Alexipharmic for expelling 
the pestilential poison.” And the next place he 
believed to be due to the Contrayerva-root, which, 
as well as the snake-root, he combined with a 
number of other vegetables of a stimulating and 
aromatic nature, in every conceivable form — in 
powder, electuary, infusion, decoction, &c. 

173. b. Of Mineral sudorifics there is none so safe 
and efficacious as the one first introduced into prac- 
tice by Minperer, and so long known by his name 
— the Spirit of Minderer, or liquor ammonie ace- 
tatis; and, when given with the ammonia very 
considerably in excess, it is more to be depended 
upon,— more febrifuge and diaphoretic, especially 
in all low, pestilential, and exanthematous fevers, 
than any other medicine with which I am ac- 
quainted. In all these maladies, and especially 
in plague, it may be conjoined with the infusion of 
serpentaria, or with the decoction of bark, or with 
camphor, or with all these, when the powers of 
life are much depressed, and unable to resist the 
poisonous tendency of the infection on the frame : 
but in such cases the ammonia should be also 
greatly in excess, unless the urine indicates an 
ammoniacal tendency, when the aromatic acetic 
acid may be substituted, and it be allowed to be 
in excess, 

174. c. Many years ago, frictions of the surface 
with warm olive oi! was much recommended by 
Batpwrn and others in the treatment of plague, 
with the view of promoting a copious sweat, which 
seldom failed of supervening. The practice was 
common in the East from the earliest times ; and 
the oil was also taken internally with the belief of 
its possessing both prophylactic and curative pro- 
perties, Several experienced writers are much in 
favour of it, and the evidence is very conclusive 
as to its diaphoretic operation when employed ex. 
ternally ; but it is by no means so as its curative 
influence, yet even in this way it appears some- 
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times to have been of use. Mr. Jackson, in his 
account of the very destructive plague which was 
introduced into Morocco in 1799, recommended 
it to many, both as a preventive and as a cure ; 
and he states in both characters it was eminently 
successful, 

175. D. Purgatives have been found generally in- 
jurious by most writers on this pestilence. Bockrer 
states that they were remarkably so in the plague of 
Hamburgh in 1565; and Patmartus, DrEeMEr- 
prorck, and Russet, as well as most recent au- 
thors, have been equally decided in the repro- 
bation of them. It is evident, however, that 
the moderate evacuation of the morbid secretions 
and excretions is not so much dreaded by them, 
as the disposition existing in most cases of the dis- 
temper to diarrhoea, and the difficulty of limiting 
the operation of purgatives to a moderate eva- 
cuation, and of preventing inordinate and ex- 
hausting discharges from the exhibition of them. 
Tt must be obvious, that the evacuation of accu- 


mulated secretions and excretions from the bowels, 


and the prevention of any collection of these, are 
most important objects in the treatment; but they 
should be attempted by such mild agents as are 
most readily controlled, and the least liable to ex- 
cite irritation, in the weakened and already irri- 
table intestinal mucous surface. It is extremely 
probable, that olive oil, when used internally as 
well as externally, produces a mild demulcent, or 
soothing, as well as laxative effect on the bowels, 
without occasioning an operation of an exhausting 
kind, or one which is not readily restrained by the 
other remedies usually employed against the ma- 
lady. Although much employed as a popular 
remedy, it has not received that attention from 
the regular members of the profession which I 
think that it deserves, from my knowledge of its 
effects in several other diseases, Judging by 
analogy, and guided by other considerations, I 
would advise the occasional combination of the 
oleum terebinthine with this oil, and the exhibition 
of it both by the mouth and in enemata, accord- 
ing to the circumstances of the case ; guarding, at 
the same time, their action by means of aromatics, 
spices, and small doses of opium, or of camphor 
with opium. 

176. E. Stimulants, tonics, and antiseptics have 
been generally employed against plague, and are 
more applicable to it than to any other malady. 
Indeed, I much doubt the propriety of with- 
holding them in any state or stage of the dis- 
temper whatever, even where vascular excitement 
appears the most violent. The vascular reaction 
often occurring at an early period of the malady 
is of that open and expansive kind, which in- 
dicates greatly reduced vital power in connection 
with morbid action ; and it will certainly be found 
that no more in this distemper, than in other 
malignant diseases similarly characterised, can 
this action be subdued without restoring, as far as 
may be, vital power, and enabling it to resist 
those changes by which this action is excited and 
perpetuated. In fact, the same principles, upon 
which I insisted when discussing the treatment of 
the Hemagastric Pestilence (§§ 178. et seg.), should 
also be adopted inthis. Even in cases of the most 
violent vascular action, and when it may be 
prudent to have recourse to a moderate or full 
bloodletting, the stimulating diaphoretics already 
noticed, with full or even large doses of the 
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sesquicarbonate of ammonia, or of camphor, or of 
the sulphate of quinine and camphor, should be 
prescribed as frequently as the urgency of the case 
may require. Sir A. Brooke Favuxner states 
that in two instances, a large quantity of spirits of 
turpentine and of camphor were taken by mis- 
take, and that both recovered. 

177. a. The remarkable loss of tone throughout 
the vascular system, in this as well as in the pre- 
ceding distemper, prevents the vessels from ac- 
commodating themselves to the quantity of blood 
in the system, and creates a demand upon the 
heart to support the circulation by means of 
greatly increased action; hence, in the great 
majority of such cases, even a moderate blood- 
letting is often detrimental, inasmuch as it still 
further increases the loss of that due correspond- 
ence which should exist between the state of the 
blood-vessels and the amount of blood circulating 
in them, unless, indeed, the depletion be imme- 
diately followed by the exhibition of stimulants or — 
tonics; and of those the most to be depended 
upon are camphor, quinine, ammonia, with or 
without the liquor ammonie acetatis, the pre- 
parations of serpentaria, or of arnica, the hydro- 
chloric wether, &c. Of all these, camphor and 
ammonia are the most generally of service; and 
the former is congruous with any other remedy 
which may be employed ; but it should be pre- 
scribed in full, or in frequent doses. The sul- 
phate of quinine has been very favourably men- — 
tioned by most recent writers; but it has only 
taken the place of the cinchona bark, which was 
formerly much used in this distemper, with ser-. 
pentaria, ammonia, and other stimulants. It will 
be found, that the combination of the quinine 
with camphor and capsicum, and the exhibition of 
all three in full doses, will prove most decidedly 
beneficial, especially during the earlier stages of 
the malady. 

178. b. When irritability of stomach prevents the — 
due exhibition of stimulants or tonics, or the re- 
tention of them, an epithem of warm spirits of 
turpentine should be applied over the epigastrium ; 
and this will generally allay the retchings, if it be 
properly applied; and remarkably aid in bringing 
out and promoting a most copious perspiration. 
In this state of the distemper, which J. Franx de- 
nominates the gastrie form, effervescing draughts 
are generally grateful. Dr, Russex is in favour 
of the use of these, but those of the carbonate of 
ammonia, with either the citric or the acetic acid, 
the ammonia being considerably in excess, should 
be preferred ; and such restoratives and anti- 
septics as the circumstances of the case may sug- 
gest be prescribed, from time to time, and chiefly 
in enemata when the stomach still continues irn- 
table. About a drop of creasote may be given 
with each dose of the medicines; and several 
drops of this substance may be added to the ene- | 
mata, especially when diarrhoea is present. 

179. c, At an advanced stage of the distemper, or 
from the commencement of the attack in cases 
presenting much depression and other signs of 
malignancy, the more energetic stimulants and 
tonics recommended for similar states of the Hama- 
gastric Pestilence (§§ 179. et seq.) may be resorted 
to, as being quite appropriate to these cases. Indeed, 
whenever vital depression is very remarkable, the 
stimulants prescribed ought to be such in kind 
and quantity as will produce an immediate effect 5 _ 
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and the selection of them should be guided by 
the previous habits and circumstances of the 
patient. Several of the stimulants in more ge- 
neral use are also antiseptics, and these should be 
given in full and even large doses, especially those 
mentioned above (§§ 176. et seq.). But they ought 
not to be deferred until a too far advanced period of 
the disease ; but should be prescribed early, espe- 
cially in the more malignant or septic cases, and 
given in decided doses and in efficient combina- 
tions. It does not appear from the recent works 
on plague, that the chlorides have been employed 
in it in such a manner as fully to test their effi- 
cacy ; and in such combinations as are most likely 
to prove beneficial. The most appropriate of 
these is probably the chloridé of lime, conjoined 
with camphor, aromatics, and opiates. The chlorate 
of potash also promises to be of service, especially 
when prescribed in stimulating or tonic infusions 
or decoctions, particularly the infusion of cusparia, 
or of serpentaria, or of cloves, or of valerian, or the 
decoction of cinchona, or of senega, or tormentilla, 
and with various other restoratives and aromatics. 
The hydrochlorate of ammonia was formerly much 
employed in low fevers ; it is equally suitable for 
this malady, and it may be taken with any of the 
substances just mentioned, in as large doses as 
the stomach will tolerate, or from ten to twenty 
grains, Its good effects will generally be pro- 
moted by the addition to each dose of from half a 
drachm to a drachm of the hydrochloric ether. 
Various formule for the medicines recommended 
at this place will be found in the ApPpENDIx, more 
especially Form. 385. 387, 388. 409. 416. 431. 
437. 439. and 848., which may be prescribed in 
quantity and frequency of dose according to the 
severity of the disease. 

180. M. Avsent states that he gave phosphorus 
in many cases of this distemper; but it does not 
- appear that any decided benefit was derived from 
it. The formula for it in the Appendix (428.) isa 
suitable mode of employing it in this disease. 
This physician mentions a new medicine, called 
hachisch, which he considers of great efficacy in 
this malady. He furnishes no information as to 
the nature of this substance, but states that several 
cases recovered by its aid, which he considered 
altogether hopeless before it was administered. 
He gave it in doses of one, two, or three drachms 
in coffee ; and it appears to have had a stimulating 
and exhilarating effect. 

181. F, At the commencement of the present 
century, the affusion of cold water over the surface 
was considered,the most successful and most gene- 
rally appropriate remedy in all fevers, especially 
those of asevere or malignant form. Experience has 


shown the very exaggerated estimate then formed, 


of this practice. It was at that time recom- 
mended for plague as well as for other pestilential 
maladies ; but observation and reflection. have 
shown that, unless where the vascular reaction 
was high, and the heat of the surface was much 
increased, and at the early period of reaction, the 
practice was sometimes injurious, and often of 
doubtful advantage. I can find no evidence of its 
having proved of service in this distemper; al- 
though it is probable that it may, in those cases 
which are characterised by more violent vascular 
reaction, and which have, from this circumstance, 
been by some viewed as presenting an inflam- 
matory character, advantageously precede the 
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frictions of the surface with olive oil (¢ 174.) that 
have generally been found so beneficial in bring- 
ing out a copious perspiration. 

182. G. The very general recourse which was 
formerly had to mercurials in the cure of fevers by 
British physicians, more especially to calomel, was 
extended also to the plague ; but the diarrhoea 
which is so apt to come on, in the course of the 
malady, restricted their use; and their effects, in 
any form, appear to have been equivocal. The 
trials, however, made of them by Mr. Srarrorp, 
as related by Sir B. Faurkyer, seem to indicate 
that they deserve a further and a more satisfactory 
trial, Calomel and mercurial inunction were the 
means employed, with the view of producing their 
specific effects. They have been also recom- 
mended by Scurerper, Formay, Scuravp, and 
others; but, as Oxivrer has observed, the system 
resists the specific effects of all mercurials in the 
severe cases, and the slight cases do not require a 
recourse to them. If calomel should be em- 
ployed, it ought to be conjoined with opium and 
aromatics to prevent it from disordering the 
bowels ; and even when thus combined, this effect 
may nevertheless ensue. 

183. H. Diarrhea is one of the worst symptoms 
which occur in the course of the distemper, and is 
generally controlled with great difficulty, espe- 
cially when it appears at an advanced stage. At 
an early period, opium, conjoined with camphor, 
creasote, and aromatics, will frequently restrain 
it; but the more active astringents, conjoined 
with antiseptics, will often be required, more 
especially the chloride of lime, the sulphate of 
zine, conjoined with catechu or kino, &c., and 
with opiates. These substances should also be 
administered in enemata. 

184. J. The treatment which has been fully de- 
scribed as most beneficial in the hzemagastric 
pestilence is in most respects suitable to this, the 
several means of cure being varied according to 
the form which the malady assumes. Many of 
the distinctions, however, which have been pointed 
out by writers, will hardly be made out in prac- 
lice ; and, though they may be prominent in some 
cases, they will hardly appear in others. It will 
be sufficient for the physician to bear them in 
mind, to adapt his measures to the features of 
each case which may come before him, whether 
inflammatory, nervous, gastric, pulrid, or septic, 
according to the views of various writers; to act 
upon pathological principles; and to employ his 
remedies conformably with their ascertained effects. 

185. K. As to the local treatment of the buboes 
and carbuneles, little further is required than the ap- 
plication of poultices, fomentations, or emollients, 
as their states may require. When matter or 
other fluid accumulates, an exit should be given 
to it, in order to prevent the contamination of the 
adjoining tissues, and an healthy suppuration 
ought to be promoted. Subsequently the healing 
process may be encouraged by means of such 
digestive and gently stimulating applications as 
the case will suggest. The condition, however, 
of these sores will be much more eflicaciously 
controlled by the internal or constitutional treat- 
ment than by local applications; and in most 
cases it will be necessary to support the powers 
of life, when the external lesions are considerable, 
in order that the process of restoration may go on 
satisfactorily. : 

Q 3 
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186. L. The diet and regimen of the patient 
should be the same in this as in other fevers. Jn- 
deed, the diet and regimen which are suited to this 
pestilence arealso suitable for the others, especially 
the hemagastric. At an early period of the at- 
tack, especially when febrile reaction is consider- 
able, and the disease assumes that form which has 
improperly been denominated the inflammatory, 
owing to the vital resistance and vascular dis- 
turbance, simple diluents and refrigerant and 
diaphoretic drinks are the most serviceable ; but 
in a more advanced stage, or in more protracted 
cases, and where the vital powers are depressed, 
a more restorative diet may be allowed, as chicken, 
veal, or mutton broths, beef-tea, &c., which may 
be taken with sufficient salt and spices to render 
them palateable; and as the distemper advances, 
and vital depression increases, wine, brandy, or 
liqueurs may also be taken, diluted in various 
ways, or in arrowroot or sago. In this distemper, 
as well as in the hemagastric, hock or sherry, 
with seltzer water, champagne, brandy in the 
warm infusion of black or green tea; the bitter 
Hungarian and Austrian wines; milk or green 
tea punch; the yolk of an egg beat up in brandy 
and water or sherry; various kinds of jelly, &c., 
may be severally given, according as the circum- 
stances of the case will suggest to the physician 
a guarded recourse to them. ‘There is every rea- 
son to believe that in this malady, as well as in 
other low fevers, the use of these and similar 
dietetic restoratives is often too long deferred ; 
and that the cravings of the patient for them are 
very improperly unheeded. In the diet and regi- 
men, as well as in the medical treatment, of 
patients in low or malignant fevers, the physician 
has been too often guided by prevailing theories 
and doctrines, instead of proceeding warily in the 
path of close observation and sound common 
sense. With these as his guides, whilst he en- 
deavours to fulfil the intentions rationally in- 
ferred from recognised states of morbid action or 
of altered structure, the physician will generally 
act safely and efficiently ; and will produce as 
successful results in this as in other distempers, 
as can possibly be produced by the limited amount 
of human means and of human intellect. 

187. M. The management of convalescence should 
depend upon the circumstances in which the pa- 
tient is placed, and be ordered accordingly. The 
chief points which require attention are the en- 
joyment of a pure air and due ventilation ; suit- 
able diet ; and the due promotion of the several 
digestive and excreting functions. During this 
period, care should be taken that the extent of the 
external sores, or the amount of the discharges 
from them, should not exhaust the patient, or 
cause a too protracted recovery. The constitu- 
tional powers, in such circumstances, often require 
the aid of both medicinal and dietetical restora- 
tives; and these should not be timidly withheld, 
or too profusely allowed. At this time a healthy 
atmosphere is remarkably beneficial ; and as suon 
as the patient can bear removal to a different air, 
the change will prove the greatest restorative ; 
but this must be done with due precautions and 
regard to the health of the uninfected. 
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servat. Medice de Peste Brusvicensi, Ann. 1657, 4to. 
Brunsw. 1665.— J. B. bindt, Loimographia seu Hist. 
Pestis Contagiosa, 4to. Roma, 1658.— Anon. Certain 
necessary Directions concerning the Plague, 4to. Oxf. 
1665, 1665.— Anon. Golgotha, or a Looking-glass for 
London, showing the Causes, &c. of the Plague, 4to. 
Lond. 1665.— J. Gadbury, London’s Deliverance pre- 
dicted, showing the Causes of the Plague, &c, 4to. Lond. 
1665, — T. Garencieres, A Discourse. concerning the 
Nature of the Plague, 4to. Lond. 1665. — 7. Sydenham, 
Febr. Pestilent. et Pestis, Ann. 1665, 1666, Opera Me- 
dica, sect. ii. cap. 2.— N. Hodges, Ao:peoroyin, sive Pestis 
nupere apud Populum Londinensem grassantis, Nar- 
ratio Historica, 8vo. Lond. 1672; transl. by Quincey, 
with additions, 8vo. Lond. 1720.— G. Harvey, A Dis- 
course of the Plague, 4to.. Lond. 1665. — W. Kemp, A 
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Treatise of the Nature, Cause, Signs, and Cure of the 
Pestilence, 4to. Lond. 1665. — W. Austin, The Anatomy 
of the Pestilence, a Poem, 8vo. Lond. 1666.—G. Thom- 
son, Aoiorouim: or the Pest anatomised, 12mo. Lond. 
1666. — P. Barbette, Tract. de Peste, cum Notis, F. Dic- 
keri, 12mo. Lond. 1667. — E. Gockel, Enchiridion de 
Peste, &c. Aug. Vin. 8vo. 1669.— L. J. Bimius, Pestis 
‘ad Vivum delineata et Curata, Leod. Eb. 12mo. 1671. 
—J. J. Quatroux, Traité de la Peste, de la Difference 
de la Pourpre, la Petite Verole, et la Peste, 8vo. Paris, 
1671. — C. La Font, Dissertat. due de Veneno Pestilenti, 
12mo. Amst. 1671.— H. Brunswick. Liber Pestilentialis, 
Buch der Vergift der Pestilenz, fol. Strasb. 1700. — L. 
Pereira de Beinterna, Loimologia, sive Historia Con- 
stitut. Pestil. Ann. 1708, 9, 10, 11, et 13. per Thraciam, 
-Sarmatiam, Poloniam, Silesiam, Daciam, Hungariam, 
Livoniam, Daniam, Sueciam, Saxoniam, Austriam, va- 
riaque loca grassante, &c. Vienna, 1714. —J. B. Werlos- 
‘ching a Parenberg, Loimologia, seu Hist. Pestis que ab 
Anno 1708, ad 1713 inclusivé, Transylvaniam, Hungariam, 
Austriam, &c., aliasque Conterminas Provincias et Urbes, 
pregrediendo depopulabatur per Epistolas ex Autopsia 
et Experientia propria medicafexarata, Styria, 1716. — 
J. C. Gottwald, Memoriale Loimicum de Peste Dan- 
tiscana, Ann. 1709; Dantzick, 1710. — M. Stoeckel, 
Anmerkungen bey der Pest, die Ann. 1709, in Dant- 
wick Grassante, Hamb. 1710.—J.?* Browne, Practical 
Treat. of the Plague and all Pestil. Affect. that have 
happened in this Isiand for the last Century, 8vo. Lond. 
1720. — Anon. The Causes of the discontents in relation 
to ;Plague, 4to. Lond. 1721.—R. Mead, A short_Dis- 
course concerning Pestilential Contagion, 8vo. |Lond. 
1720. — Anon. Some Observat. on the Plague, occa- 
sioned by Dr. Meaa’s Discourse, 8vo. Dubl. 1721.— 
Anon. Collection of valuable and scarce Pieces relating 
to;the Plague of 1665, 2d ed. 8vo. Lond, 1721.— J. 
Browne, Antidotaria, a Collection of Antidotes against 
the Plag. and other Malig. Dis. 8vo. Lond. 1721 ; Consid. 
on the Nature, Causes, and Cure of Pestilences, by a Free- 
thinker, 8vo. Lond. 1721.—R. Blackmore, A Discourse on 
the Plague, with an Account of Malignant Fevers, 8vo. 
Lond. 1721.— Anon. A Succinct Account of the Plague 
at Marseilles, 8vo. 1721. — Anon. A brief Journ. of what 
passed in Marseilles, afflicted by the Plague in 1720, 8vo. 
Lond. 1721.— Peste de Marseilles et Provence ; Piéces 
Historiques sur la, en 1720, 21, et 22, 8vo..2 tomes; re- 
pub. Paris, 1820. — J. Astruc, Sui l’ Origine des Maladies 
épidemiques, principalement de la Peste, 8vo. Montp. 
1721.—J. B. Bertrand, Relat. Histor. de la Peste de 
Marseilles, en 1720, 12mo. Col. 1721.—R. Boulton, A 
Treat. on the Pl. 8vo. Lond. 1721. — &. Bradley, The 
Pl, at Marseilles considered, 8vo. Lond. 1721.— &, 
Brookes, A History of the most remarkable Pestil. Dis- 
tempers that have appeared in Europe for Three Hun- 
dred Years past, 8vo. Lond. 1721. — Chicoyneau, Ob- 
servat. et Reflex. touchant la Nature, les Evenemens et 
le Traitement de la Peste de Marseilles, 12mo. Lyons 
and Paris, 1721.— W. Henley, Loimologia Sacra; A 
Discourse on the Pl. 8vo. Lond. 1721. — B. Ramazxzxint, 
De Peste Viennensi, vide Opera. — 7. X. Benza, Re- 
latio Historica Pestis Austriam aliquando Vastantis, 
8vo. Vienna, 1717.— E. Timon, De Peste Constantino- 
poli grassanti. In Philosop. Trans. Anno. 1720, p.14.— 
Chicoyneau, Verney, and Soulier, A succinct Account of 
the Pl. at Marseilles, Transl. by a Physician, 8vo. Lond. 
1721. — G. Pye, Two Discourses of the Pl. 8vo. Lond. 
1721. — Anon ,. A new Discovery of the Nature of the 
Plague, and {the true Causes of its raging in European 
Cities, with the Remedy. 8vo. Lond. N. D. (about 1721. 
Generated and propagated by minute insects.) — J. 
Pringle, Rational Inquiry into the Nature of the Plague, 
8vo. Lond. 1722. —C. Scarborough, Practical Method 
for the Cure of the Pl. in 1665, 8vo. Lond. 1722.— 
R. Mead, De Peste Liber, 8vo. Lond. 1723. — J. As- 
struc, Dissert. sur la Contagion de la Peste; ou Ton 
‘ prouve qui cette Maladie est véritablement Contagieuse, 
&c. 8vo. Toul. 1724. —J. Boecler, Recueil des Observat. 
qui ont été faites sur la Maladie de Marseilles, 4to. 
Strasb. 1726.—D W. Triller, De Carbone Pestilenti 
Epistole, 4to. Uratis]. 1736. — J. F. Schreiber, De Peste 
que Annis 1738 et 9 in Ukrania Grassata est, 4to. Petr. 
1741. — W. U. Waldschmidt, De Peste Holsatica. In 
Halleri Disput. Med. vol.v. p.547.— R. Goodwin, An 
Historical Account of the Pl. &c. 12mo. Lond. 1743. — 
Anon. The Pl. no Contagious Disease, 8vo. Lond. 1744. 
— T. Lobb, Letters concerning the Pl. vo. Lond. 1745. 
—0O.Turriano, Memoria Historica del Contagio della 
Citta di Messina dell’Anno 1743, 12mo. Naples, 1744. — 
D’Autrechauz, Relation de la Peste de la Ville de 
Toulon, Toulon, 1721, 12mo. Paris, 1756.— M. Mac- 
kenzie, Several Letters concerning the Pl. at Constanti- 
nople: in the Philos. Transact. for the Year 1752, Pp. 384. 
—514, 1764, p. 69.— W. Hird, Remarks on Pestilence 
and Pestilential Dis. 8vo. Lond. 1753.— D. Ingram, An 
Historical Account of the several Plagues since 1346, 
8vo. Lond. 1755.— R. Manningham, A Discourse con- 
cerning the Pl, and Pestilent. Fevers, 8vo. Lond. 1758. 
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A. Bruce, Inquiry into the Cause of Pestilence, &c. 
8vo. Edin. 1759. — F. L. Melizer, Beschreibung der Pest. 
1770-72. in Moscau. 8vo. Mose. 1776.— A. Chenot, Tract. 
de Peste, 8vo. Vien. 1766; et Historia Pestis Transil- 
vania, &c. Annis. 1770,71, opus posth. edict. I. de 
Schraud, 8vo. Bude, 1799.— De Hacu, In Rut. Med., 
Part xiv. sect. 2. 1770. — Samotlowitz, Memoire sur la 
Peste qui, en 1771, ravagie l’empire de Russie, surtout 
Moscou, &c. Paris, 1783. —C. de Mertens, Observat. 
Medice de Febribus Putridis, de Peste, Nonnullisque 
aliis Morbis, 8vo. Vienna, 1778; Translated by G. Pear- 
son, 8vo. Lond. 1799. —G. Orreus, Descriptio Pestis 
que Anno. 1778 in Jassia, et 1771, in Moscua grassata 
est, 8vo. Peters. 1784.—G. Bajamonti, Storia della 
Peste che regno in Dalmazia, 1783, 4; 8vo. Venez, 1785. 
W. Henderson, A few Observ. relative to the Things 
which are probable respecting the Pl. 8vo. Lond. 1789. 
— J. M. Minderer, Comment. de Peste, eique medendi 
Methodo in ratione et Experimenta fundata, 4to. Riga, 
1789. — P. Russell, A Treatise on the’Plague, containing 
an Account of the Pl. of Aleppo, 4to. Lond. 1791.— 
J. Antes, Observat. on the Manners, &c. of the Egyptians, 
and on the Plague, 4to. Lond. 1800.—J. 7yiler, A 
Treatise on the Plague and Yellow Fever, 8vo. 1799. — 
J. V. von Hildenbrand, Ueber die Pest, &c. 8vo. Wien. 
1799, —J.P. Papon, De la Peste, ou Epoques mémo- 
rables de ce Fléau. 2 tomes, 8vo. Paris, 1800.—N. 
Webster, A brief History of Epidemical and Pestilential 
Diseases, 2 vols. 8vo. Lond. 1800.— W. Falconer, An 
Essay on the Pl. 8vo. Bath, 1800. — G. Sof7ra, Mémoire 
sur la Peste Observée en Egypte, 8vo. Paris, 1802.— 
Savaresi, Mémoire sur la Peste, &c. Dans son Recueil 
de Mémoires Physiques et Médicaux sur l’Egypte, 8vo. 
Paris, 1802. — J. Larrey, Mém. sur la Peste, &c.; dans 
Mém. de Chirurg. Milit. t.i. p.316.— 2. Wilson, Hist. 
of the Brit. Exped. to Egypt, 4to. 1803.— J. Mac Grigor, 
Medical Sketches of the Expedition to Egypt from 
India, 8vo. Lond. 1804, p. 100.— &. Desgeneties, His- 
toire Medicale de l’Armé d’Orient. 8vo. Paris, 1802. — 
P. Assalini, Observat.on the Pl. &c. of Egypt, &c. 18mo. 
Lond. 1804. — &. Peavson, A Brief Description of the 
Pl. 8vo. Lond. 1813. —J. F. X. Pugnet, Mém. sur les 
Fiévres de Mauvais Caractére du Levant et des Antilles, 
8vo. Paris, 1804.— C. Maclean, The PI. not Contagious ; 
or a Dissertation on the Source of Epidemic and Pesti- 
lential Diseases, 2d edit. 8vo. Lond. 1800, and Results of 
an Investigation respecting Epidemic and Pestilential 
Diseases, including Researches in the Levant concerning 
the Plague, 2 vols. 8vo. Lond. 1817. — V. Morea, Storia 
della Peste di Noja, 8vo. Nap. 1817. -— G. M. de Richter, 
Geschichte der Medicin in Russland, &c. 8vo. Moscou, 
1813, t.i.— R. Grohman, Ueber die in Jahre 1813, in 
Bucharest herrschende Pest, 8vo. Leips. 1816. — Report 
from the Select Committee of the House of Commons 
appointed to consider the Doctrine of Contagion in the 
Pl. fol. Lond. 1819. — A. B. Granville, A Letter, &c. on 
the Plague and Contagion, &c. 8vo. Lond. 1819.— J. B. 
Faulkner, Treatise on the Pl. 8vo. Lond. 1820.— 2. 
Calvert, Of the Plague of Malta in 1813, in ‘Trans. of 
Med. and Chirurg. Society of London, vol.vi. p.1.— 
J.D. Tully, The History of the Pl. as it lately appeared 
in the Islands of Malta, Gozzo, Corfu, &c. 8vo. Lond. 
1821. — J. Hancock, Researches into the Laws and Phe- 
nomena of Pestilence, including a Medical Sketch and 
Review of the Pl. of London in 1665, 8vo. Lond. 1821. — 
C. Balme, Observat. et Reflex. sur les Causes, les 
Symptoms, et le ‘Traitement de la Contagion dans dif- 
ferentes Maladies, et spécialement dans la Peste d’ Orient. 
et la Fiévre Jaune, 8vo. Paris, 1822. —J. Frank, Doctrina 
Pestis: in Praxeos Med. Univers. Precepta, pars. i. 
vol. ii. sect. ii— Vatdy, Dict. de Sciences Médicales, 
Art. Peste, t. 41. — Lachaise, Sur la Peste en Egypte, 
dans Bullet. de l’?Acad. Roy. de Méd. t.i. p.354.— 
Ozanam, Historia Médicale de Mal. épidémiques, 
vol. v.— F. E. Fodéré, Lecons sur les Epidémics, et 
et l’Hygiéne Publique, 5 toms, 8vo. Paris, 1824, t. iv. 
p. 167. J. Hennen, Sketches of the Medical Topo- 
graphy of the Mediterranean, &c. 8vo. Lond. 1830, 
p. 501. — Brown, Cyclop. of Pract. Med. vol. iii. p. 352. 
D. Barry, On the Gibraltar Epidemic. In Med. and Phys. 
Journ. of Lond. vol. lxiv. p. 383.; and vol. Ixvi. p. 476. 
— Choliet, Mém. sur la P. quiaregne épidémiquement a 
Constantinople en 1834, et sur sa Non-contagion, 8vo. 
Paris, 1836. — A. Brayer, Neuf Années a Constantinople, 
Observat. sur la Topogr. de cette Capitale ; la Peste, les 
Causes, &c. ; et la Non-contagion de cette Maladie, &c. 
2 tomes, 8vo. Paris.-— Estzennes, Journ. des Connais- 
sances Medico-Chirurg. Feb. 1837. — Pariset, Mém sur 
les Causes de la Peste, et sur les Moyens de la détruire, 
12mo. Paris, 1837. —J. F. C. Hecker, The Epidemics of 
the Middle Ages. Trans. by B. G.Babington. (Pub- 
lished by the Sydenham Society.) 8vo. Lond. 1844,— 
L.A. Gosse, Relation de la Peste qui a régné en Gréce 
en 1827 et 8, 8vo. Paris, 1838.— A. F. Bulard, de la 
Peste Orientale, d’aprés les Matériaux recueilles 4 
Alexandria, au Caire, 42 Smyrne, et 4 Constantinople, 
pendant les Années 1883 2 1838, 8vo, Paris, 1839.— LZ, 
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Aubert, De la Peste ou Typhus d’Orient. Documens et 
Observations recueilles pendant les Années 1834 4 1838, 
en Egypte, en Arabie, sur la Mer Rouge, en Abyssinie, 
& Smyrna et 4 Constantinople, 8vo. Paris, 1840.— EF. 
Littré, Art. Peste, dans Dict. de Médécine, 2d edit. 
Paris, 1841. — A. B. Clot-Bey, De la Peste Observée en 
Egypte; Recherches et Considerations sur cette Ma- 
ladie, 8vo. Paris, 1840. — Prus. Rapport a l’Acad, Roy. 
de Médécine sur la Peste et les Quarantaines, fait au 
nom d’une Commission, &c. 8vo. Paris, 1846.—A. White, 
A Treatise on the Plague, &c.; and on Quarantine, 8vo. 
Lond. 1846. This imporiant work, the result of much 
experience, appeared us this sheet was going to press. 
It contains numerous additional proofs of the truth of the 
doctrines for which I have contended. 


PESTILENCES, PROTECTION FROM. — 
Having considered the three destructive pestilences 
of modern times, in respect of their causes, pro- 
pagation, nature, and treatment, as fully as my 
limits have permitted me, I now proceed to notice 
the measures which should be taken to protect 
the community from them, and the prophylaetic 
means which may be used by individuals against 
them. In order that the subject may receive due 
attention, I shall discuss it according to the fol- 
lowing arrangement : — 

I, Prorection or THE GENERAL ComMUNITY 

FROM PESTILENCE, 

i. PREVENTION OR WaRDING Orr PESTILENCE. 
A. By sanatory measures having reference to 

the state of the locality, and to the commu- 
nity. — Prevention of domestic causes. 

B. By measures intended to prevent the intro- 
duction of pestilence from abroad. — Pre- 
vention of foreign causes. 

ii. The Arrest oF THE SPREAD OF PESTILENCE 
WHEN INTRODUCED OR PREVAILING. 

A. When introduced or prevailing in towns, 
cities, &c. 

B. When introduced among troops, armies, or 
garrisons. 

C. When introduced into ships. 

II. Prorecrion or Inpivipvats, Famrires, or 

CLAssEs. 

i. Protection sy SECLUSION, OR STRICT 
QuARANTINE, &c.— DEPARTURE FROM THE 
Sources or InFecrTIon. ; 

A. Estimate of the means answering this pro- 
tection. —- The avoidance of infection. 

B. Restrictions which should be imposed on 
those departing from an infected locality, 
and when they should be imposed. 

ii. PROTECTION BY SUCH MEANS AS MAY ENABLE 
THE ConstiTuTiow TO RESIST INFECTION. 

A. Medicinal Prophylactics. 

B. Dietetic, Regimenal, and Moral Prophy- 
lactics. 

2. I. Tue Prorrcrion oF THE GENERAL 
Communiry From Pestitence.— The objects of 
government, in all civilised countries, are, the 
protection of the lives and properties of the in- 
habitants ; the observance and advancement of 
religion and morals ; and protection from foreign 


aggression. For the attainment of these objects, | 


laws are enacted and enforced. In most of the 
countries of Europe, however, the last of these 
objects have received the greatest attention ; and 
to it the wealth and resources of countries have 
_ been more especially devoted. The lives of the 
inhabitants have always’ attracted the smallest 
amount of regard from governments, legislators, 
and political economists; and even from those 
who administer the laws, unless under circum- 
stances of peculiar atrocity. The numerous cir- 
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cumstances which influence the health and lon- 
gevity of the community; the palpable causes 
which produce disease and pestilence ; the acts 
of individuals or of companies, affecting the 
health or lives of hundreds or thousands of 
those with whom they have intercourse or con- 
cerns, or who surround them; and the multi- 
farious modes in which avarice and the love of 
over-reaching directly and indirectly sap the 
springs of life, have never engaged the attention 
of most governments, and least of all, those of 
this country, until the magnitude of these evils, 
the fears of a widely spread pestilence, and the 
pressure from without, diverted a very small por- 
tion of that attention to them which had heretofore 
been entirely absorbed by the interests of parties, 
and the advantages of a class. Formerly, and 
even now, although much less remarkably, lite- 
rature, in attempting to live upon the crumbs 
which fell from the tables of placemen and aris- 
tocratic partizans, like the parasite gull so well 
known to the naturalist, fed only on the offal and 
filth ejected by those whom she worshipped. The 
sufferings of the poor, the squalor consequent on 
want and misfortune, and the garbs necessary to 
the satisfactory performance of important and 
requisite occupations, were made the themes 
of poetic derision and prosaic sarcasm by the 
statesmen and the popular writers of the day! 
Yet, however foul and degraded the Georgian 
era of literature may have appeared in several 
of its epochs, science continued to advance 
with due majesty, and with a gracious care of the 
health and lives of those who had become the 
least cared for parts of the machinery invented for 
the acquisition of wealth, and who were looked 
upon by statesmen as the common herd, amongst 
which pestilence and death might freely revel, as 
‘‘ checks to an over-grown population.” Philan- 
thropy went abroad ; but in neglecting his home 
most signally destroyed or enslaved the objects of 
his foreign care. His very enthusiasm blinded 
him to the effects of his actions, and diverted him 
from his domestic duties ; but hopes of his return 
are to be entertained from certain measures which 
public opinion has enforced, and he may still pro- 
mote some of the numerous reforms of our social 
condition that are urgently required, and remove 
many of the most influential causes of disease and 
of premature dissolution that degrade while they 
afflict the community. 

3. i. [THE PREVENTION OF, OR WARDING OFF, 
PEsTILENcE.— It is obviously the duty of govern- 
ments, however much they may neglect it, to 
prevent pestilence from springing up in the coun- 
tries they profess to protect; and to ward off the 
invasion of pestilence from abroad. These are two 
grand sanatory intentions, the fulfilment of which 
the community has a right to demand from those 
who govern and enormously tax it. The second 
of these has been as efficiently and satisfactorily 
accomplished as circumstances allowed ; but the 
first has been altogether neglected ; and not merely 
neglected, but sacrificed to class interests. No 
efforts have been made by those who had the 
power, but neglected the duties which that power 
involved, to prevent the habitations of the living, 
the depositories of the dead, and the aggrega- 
tions and conditions of the lower animals, from 
becoming the sources of disease or pestilence. 
The ignorant builder, who, in many instances, 
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could hardly write his name, was in no way dis- 
couraged from building houses and streets cal- 


culated to endanger not only the health of 


their inmates, but that also of the whole neigh- 
bourhood. He might erect houses and streets 
in any form and position— at the shortest pos- 
sible distance— with the utmost disregard of 
ventilation, and without either drains, cess-pools, 
and sewers. He might favour the accumulation 
of animal exuvie as much as he pleased, and 
in as detrimental a mode as possible to the 
health of all within many hundreds of yards, 
and no one could interfere. He might introduce 
disease and death amongst the whole population 
of his district, and, instead of meeting with repre- 
hension from the authorities, obtain the reputation 
of being a spiited proprietor, and accordingly 
receive a portion of the mammon-worship so gene- 
rally and so assiduously performed in almost every 
street, mansion, and house in the kingdom. The 
capitalist economises his means by the neglect 
of sanatory measures, which would necessarily 
involve expense, and the law protects him in 
doing what he pleases with his own ; but it does 
not deign to protect the lives of those around him 
from the certain consequences of his ignorance 
and avarice. Thus London, and most other cities 
and towns in the kingdom, have increased in size 
without the least control, or the smallest endea- 
vour to protect the public health; but, on the 
contrary, with every facility to accomplish the 
deterioration of it— and with the strongest in- 
ducements, in the acquisition of wealth, and hence 
of consideration, to generate disease. These re- 
marks may be considered over-strained ; but let the 
reader refer to the evidence brought before the 
“ Health of Towns’ Commission,” and published in 
its reports, and he will find them inadequate to con- 
vey the opinions which the numerous circum- 
stances and occasions there described must suggest. 

4, A very able and enlightened member of that 
commission, Mr. J. R. Martin, observes with 
great justice in reference to this subject, that, ‘ if 
it be the business of government to prevent and 
to punish crime — to secure the public peace — 
to enforce industry instead of rapine —and the 
settlement of disputes by appeal to reason instead 
of by fraud or violence ; —if the well-being of the 
subject be, in short, the main object of legislation 
— then would it appear the special duty of the 
ruling power to secure the health and the life 
of those who, of all others, stand most in need of 
its protection against the invasions of individual or 
corporate caprice, ignorance, or stolid avarice. 
Here we perceive a moral and political duty of 
necessity. On this subject it should ever be borne 
in mind that, where there is disease, there also will 
be found the seat of poverty and crime. Disease, 
poverty, and crime in their worst forms are con- 
stantly and everywhere found together. The 
truth then is, that misery and crime produce dis- 
ease, and disease produces misery and crime, in a 
circle which revolves in the same calamitous mo- 
notony from year to year, of the brief existence 
of the masses crowded in the worst quarters of 
our manufacturing cities. Whilst men are in the 
Jowest state of physical destitution, surrounded by 
filth, vermin, privation, and squalor of every con- 
ceivable kind — familiar with sickness and death, 
and strangers to every comfort —- with the mind 
continually on the rack, or absorbed in striving 
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against physical necessity — or with the animal 
spirits broken down by its pressure, how is it to 
be expected that obedience to the laws, and that 
morals, education, or religion, should find a place ? 
How can a man whose mind is ruined even more 
effectually than his body — the man to whom mo- 
ral degradation and physical suffering have done 
their worst — how can such a man be expected 
to give a passing thought even to such matters? 
The thing is impossible.” 

5. But, not to speak of these higher considerations, 
the benefits of surrounding civilisation, cleanliness 
and health, are not for the occupants only of Janes, 
courts, cellars, and houses, teeming with exha- 
lations from the excretions and other exuvie of 
the inhabitants, but extend in various ways to the 
inmates of mansions and even palaces— to the 
houses of the rich and the proud —to the dwellings 
and even to the persons of those who consider po- 
verty and wretchedness the worst of crimes, and 
who cannot approach either the one or the other, 
even in the temples of the Almighty, even in the 
houses of that God whom they profess to worship, 
without dreading contamination, and derogation 
from their high positions. 

6. A. The prevention of the generation of 
pestilence or disease in a country has been already 
insisted upon as a duty which the government 
owes the community. The neglect of it is sure to 
become the source of calamity, and the extent of 
that calamity. will neither be readily controlled or 
soon arrested, at least on all occasions of its oc- 
currence. In this climate, the calamities arising 
out of the sources to which attention is now to be 
directed, are generally not so prominent as in 
warmer countries and places, where the pro- 
gression of the seasons is more regular; but if, 
owing to the nature of our seasons, they are less 
remarkably violent, they are more numerous and 
varied, and they can be shown to be equally 
destructive in their silent, constant, and unob- 
trusive course. 

7. It must not be supposed that, because the 
causes of disease to which particular reference is 
about to be made, and has been made, in various 
parts of this work, and particularly in connection 
with the pestilences just considered, have not been 
proved to be the originators of any of these pes- 
tilences in this country, they are, therefore, en- 
tirely without influence as respects either the 
propagation of these pestilences when introduced, 
or the production of other not less fatal, although 
more prolonged, maladies. They are, in truth, 
amongst the most efficient causes of the diffusion 
and propagation of all infectious maladies ; whilst 
they are the principal agents in the generation of 
chronic and constitutional diseases, in contami- 
nating the springs of life at their very sources, 
and in producing decrepitude and mental weak- 
ness in the offspring, if, indeed, the blighting in- 
fluence of these agents during infancy and child- 
hood be survived. 

8. The prevention of domestic causes of pesti- 
lence is also the prevention of epidemic maladies, 
and wf numerous chronic and constitutional dis- 
eases. The prevention of those causes has no 
further relation to the three pestilences above 
considered than as respects the removal of some 
of the chief circumstances which favour and give 
activity to the infection of these pestilences, on 
the occasions of the introduction of the infection - 
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from abroad; but it has a much more certain, 
continued, and manifest effect upon the preva- 
lence of the numerous other maladies, which, in 
our climate, depend upon their domestic causes, 
especially as they exist in large towns and cities. 
These causes are so evident to the senses, so dis- 
gusting to the sight, so sickening and sensibly 
injurious to all who come within their spheres, 
and so very prominently connected with their 
baneful effects, that it is a matter of the utmost 
surprise that a more enlightened attention to 
them, and attempts at their removal, have not 
long since been enforced by the legislature. 

9, All sanatory measures which should be en- 

forced ina locality should have for their objects — 

Ist. The removal of the excretions, as speedily as 
possible, from the habitations of the people, and 
the prevention of their accumulation ; — 2d. The 
means or method of their removal should be such 
as should, as efficiently as possible, preyent the 
escape of the gaseous and putrid emanations they 
emit into the atmosphere ; —3d. That a sufficient 
supply of water should be provided for the rapid 
removal of putrid exuvie and excretions, and for 
other purposes of cleanliness and ablution ;— 4th. 
That animal remains and excretions should as 
quickly as possible be conveyed to their natural and 
intended destination, namely, to cultivated fields 
and soils, with the intention of fertilizing them ;— 
5th. That the bodies of the dead should not be- 
come, from the mode of sepulture, and the situa- 
tion and crowded state of the places of burial, 
with reference to the habitations, especially in 
cities and towns, a source of disease to the living ; 
—6th. That ditches and marshes should be re- 
moved, especially in the vicinity of animal and 
human habitations, by under-draining, &c.;— 
7th. That whilst the supply of water should be 
abundant, it should in no way be contaminated 
by the vicinity of burial-grounds, ditches, or 
marshes ;—8th. The supply of pure air, and the re- 
quisite renewal of it in all circumstances, with as 
little risk of contamination as possible from animal 
excretions or remains, — from drains, sewers, 
cess-pools, church-yards, ditches, marshes, &c. 
In proportion as attention is paid to these topics, 
so will the health of cities and towns be improved. 
But I cannot dismiss the consideration of them 
without further and more particular notice. 

10. a. The prevention of animal excretions and 
remains from accumulating, especially in large 
towns, has always been attended with some diffi- 
culty, but it is a difficulty which has rarely, until 
very recently, been attempted to remove. In- 
deed, much more frequently, if not almost uni- 
versally, actual provision has been made in large 
cities and towns for the accumulation of these 
excretions to a most astonishing amount, and 
without any intention of their removal for many 
years. It was proved before the ‘“ Health of 
Towns’ Commission,” that these accumulating 
sources of disease exist in respect of most of the 
houses of all cities and towns, in the form of pri- 
vies attached to houses unconnected with drains, 
and of cess-pools, into which the soil from water- 
closets and privies, and the foul water used for 
domestic purposes, flow ; and that these cess-pools, 
privies, and drains exist under and around most of 
the best residences, and in all the worst, in and 
about London, and in other cities and towns, and 
that they have generally no communication with 
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the common sewers and drains, but actually are 
allowed to accumulate until their overflowing con- 
tents compel a recourse to nightmen. ' 

11. The inhabitants who have for so many years 
calmly submitted to a heavy sewer-rate, from the 
notion that the sewers formed by their contribu. 
tions actually carried away the soil and foul 
water from their houses, now find that they have 
been deluded, legally swindled ; and that, not- 
withstanding the vaunted drains and sewers of the 
metropolis, there is no necessary connection be- 
tween them and the houses, close to which they 
pass, even where they do pass; that the sewers 
are few compared with the number of streets, and 
that comparatively few houses have any cem- 
munication with them, Thus the contents of 
privies or necessaries, water-closets, cess-pools, 
and drains, are allowed to sink into the soil, upon 
which the houses are built, to poison it, and to 
contaminate the air within and around the dwel- 
ling, the more consistent remains being pent up, 
and allowed to accumulate without any outlet 
whatever. As these contents collect and iucrease, 
the more fluid parts filtrate through the upper 
layers of earth or clay, and contaminate the water 
supplying pumps and springs. The gaseous parts, 
and those which are carried off during evaporation 
by the air, more or less infect the air, and destroy 
the health in various ways, of those especially 
who live in the lower apartments, and particularly 
if they sleep in them. During warm seasons the 
emanations proceeding from these accumulations 
of animal excretions, and from the ground thus 
imbued with animal matters, upon and around 
which the dwelling stands, become almost as 


injurious as those generated in warmer climates © 


and countries, to which reference has been made 
above, in respect of the generation of the pesti- 
lences just now considered ; and would, equally 
with them, promote the diffusion of the in- 


fection of those pestilences as soon as the in-— 


fection should be imported. Indeed, the accu- 
mulated emanations thus arising from the aggre= 
gation of individual sources, furnished by thou- 
sands of residences, constitute that contaminated 
state of atmosphere which favours the propagation 
of the infection of these pestilences ; and the ab- 
sence of these emanations or at least the com- 
parative absence of them in country places, partly 
accounts for the much slighter prevalence of pes- 
tilence in these localities. 

12. It is supposed that the circumstance of 
cess-pools and drains, containing animal matters-in 
a state of decay, being covered over, is a sufficient 
protection from their injurious influence. But 
they are not hermetically sealed. There is a con- 


-stant generation and extrication of foul gases from 


them; and these gases, and the air contaminated 
by them, are continually passing off between the 
boards and crevices of the stones which cover 
them. In many places of this metropolis, as well 
as in manufacturing towns, large privies exist, 
used by the numerous workmen in large and 
crowded factories ; and cess-pools of immense ex- 
tent which receive the contributions of many 
houses and work-shops. It is well known that the 
former are often not emptied for many years, but 
are allowed to diffuse their odours, and their baneful 
influence, for many hundreds of yards, in all di- 
rections; and it is stated of the latter, that an 
attempt was made to empty one of them, situated 
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in a central and crowded neighbourhood ; but after 
some scores of cart-loads of soil were removed, 
the rods which were employed to reach the bottom 
of the depository were not sufficiently long for the 
purpose, and the Herculean task of emptying it— 
cleansing was out of the question —was relin- 
quished. It was stated also, before this commis- 
sion, that one of these immense reservoirs of filth 
and putrid animal matter existed immediately under 
a school, so that, in addition to the contamination 
of the air by the congregation of a great number 
of children in a confined and insufficiently venti- 
lated space, there was the additional evil of foul 
air constantly rising up from the poisonous sources 
beneath them. 

13. Much has been said of the collections of 


- filth, of the superficial uncovered drains, and other 


disgusting states of things in former times; and in 
numerous continental and eastern cities and towns 
in modern times ; and of their influence in origin- 
ating and perpetuating pestilence. But these 
sources of mischief are readily swept away by 
rains; the emanations from them are soon dis- 
sipated by the winds; and the grosser materials 
are carried off and devoured by birds of prey and 
the lower animals; so that they are actually less 
injurious than those accumulations of filth and 
fecal matters furnished by almost every house 
in the towns of this country. These fecal col- 
lections are so carefully preserved from these 
natural means of purification, that the emanations 
from them continue to be generated at all seasons, 
and to be extricated within the very walls of the 
dwelling, in their areas, and under the very 
windows which are intended to admit fresh air and 
light. No cold in this climate is so great as to 
prevent the generation of noisome vapours and 
gases from these sources; whilst the warmth of 
summer and autumn increases the extrication of 
them, and concentrates them in a more humid 
atmosphere. But it may be asked by utilitarians 
and political economists, where is the mischief 
which these admitted nuisances and offences 
against the senses occasion? Do they produce 
pestilence? We see no sign of pestilence. To 
these every well-informed physician will answer, 
that there has been no pestilence—no plague — 
because the seminium or infection of plague has 
not been allowed to be imported. But if it had 
been imported, or were even now to be imported, 
especially during summer or autumn, all the con- 
ditions requisite to its devastating spread exist in 
the sources now pointed out. Although protected 
from this foreign scourge by quarantine Jaws, the 
existence of which is now threatened by persons 
ignorant of the subjects to which they relate, let it 
not be supposed that these nuisances, these 
sources of contamination, are unproductive of the 
most serious effects. ‘To the question, therefore, 
as to the mischief they occasion, another may be 
put as to what mischief, evil, or disease afflicting 
the human frame, may not be imputed more or 
less to these very remarkable domestic sources. 
I find it much more difficult to point out a single 
disorder or malady which cannot be imputed 
partly or altogether to these causes, than to enu- 
merate the many which acknowledge them as their 
principal sources. Even where they are not the 
efficient agents, as in the pestilences above con- 
sidered, they are predisposing, aiding, and deter- 
mining causes. They more especially occasion 
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sickness and death, during infancy and childhood ; 
and even when these epochs of human existence 
are struggled through; and the various affections 
of the digestive organs and nervous system, and 
the febrile diseases, and the varied forms of debi- 
lity which these causes produce, are either par- 
tially or altogether removed; there frequently 
succeed a sickly period of puberty, impaired man- 
hood and premature decay, scrofula, and tubercles 
in their numerous forms and seats, visceral dis- 
eases in countless variety, and mental weakness in 
endless forms and grades, 

14. During the present warm summer (1846), I 
have had numerous occasions of remarking the 
very injurious consequences of frequenting those 
privies in which the faecal matters are allowed to 
accumulate. Of three families, every person was 
attacked with adynamic dysentery, with a low or 
putrid form of tenesmus, and an erysipelatous 
state of the anus, extending to the vulva and 
vagina of the females. In one family, nine 
persons were thus attacked; and in several other 
families, and on other occasions, I have traced 
these affections, which have often been attended 
by great danger, to this particular cause, —to 
the influence of the foul and concentrated efflu- 
via, from long-accumulated fecal matters, upon 
the mucous surface of the anus and vagina. 

15. It is obvious from this, that no such accu- 
mulations of noxious agents should be allowed to 
exist ; that drains and sewers should be so con- 
structed as to convey from the dwellings, as 
rapidly as possible, and without sinking into the 
soil, or evaporating into and contaminating the 
atmosphere, the foul materials and animal exuvize 
into the main sewers; that the _upply of water 
should be sufficient to aid this object, and that 
the main sewers should be so constructed as 
respects their terminations, as to allow their con- 
tents to be removed by safe and suitable modes 
of conveyance, to cultivated grounds for the pur- 
poses of manure. 

16. b. The burying of the dead within, under, 
and around chapels or churches, or in large bury- 
ing-grounds, situated within, or close to cities or 
towns, is amongst the most serious evils of the 
present state of society, and of existing legislation. 
The emanations from these places are equally 
injurious with those proceeding from the sources 
just noticed, and are, on some occasions, as I have 
often witnessed, even more strikingly injurious, 
owing to the greater concentration of the noxious 
vapours and gases, especially as they emanate from 
the remarkably crowded burying-grounds and 
vaults, around and under chapels in the metro- 
polis. And, although numerous states of ill-health 
and forms of acute disease actually proceed from 
this cause as well as from that above exposed, the 
most malignant putrid or putro-adynamic fever, 
as described under that article, have come before 
me, and been referred to this source by the more 
intelligent of those who have been thus attacked. I 
have, moreover, had demonstrative evidence, that 
cases of this fever, caused by the emanations from 
the vaults of chapels in this city, and terminating 
fatally in eight days from the period of exposure, 
these emanations at the moment of their impression 
producing most marked effects, have infected other 
persons, in thesame house with them, with a si- 
milar and equally dangerous and fatal fever. 

17. The congregation of many hundred _per- 
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sons in a building, opened only once in the week, 
warmed and ventilated but partially and imper- 
fectly on that occasion, and containing immediately 
beneath its floors, and surrounded by, thousands 
of human bodies undergoing putrefaction and de- 
cay, must necessarily prove more or less injurious 
to health; and still more remarkably to the health 
of those who may happen to inspire a portion of 
those irruptions of foul air which break forth at 
intervals from the burying-places, or which flow 
from the grated openings communicating with the 
vaults and other places of sepulture constructed 
under the pews of these chapels. 

18. c. It is almost unnecessary for me to insist 
upon the impropriety of allowing ditches, swamps, 
or marshes to contaminate the air in the vicinity of 


towns, or any human habitation whatever ; or to | 


bring supplies of water from places near to these 
sources of disease, or to burying-grounds, Water 
loaded with animal matters in a state of decay, or 
abounding with animalcule, and the infusoria, is 
most remarkably productive of diarrhoea, dy- 
sentery, mucous and adynamic fevers, or of those 
typhoid forms of fever which are attended by ul- 
ceration of Peyer’s and Brunner’s glands. The 
means of removing these causes are too obvious to 
require notice at this place; and ought never to 
be neglected, although no very manifest mischief 
may result from them, or no very remarkable out- 
break of disease may occur. ‘They, nevertheless, 
impair the constitutional powers of all within the 
sphere of their influence ; induce, gradually and 
slowly, visceral obstruction, and numerous chronic 
maladies, and favour the prevalence by promoting 
the infection of malignant and pestilential dis- 
tempers. 

19. d. Crowded apartments and assemblies, and 
neglect of due ventilation of these, and of the 
dwellings of the poorer classes, are amongst the 
most productive causes of disease, and of the dif- 
fusion of pestilence, wherever pestilential infection 
is introduced. The residences of the poor are not 
merely overcrowded, but also ill-ventilated, owing 
both to the prejudices of many of this class, and 
to the situation of them in courts, lanes, narrow 
streets, and cellars. A free and thorough ven- 
tilation is often impossible in these situations ; 
and, in addition to this cause of disease, and to 
the evils resulting from large numbers residing 
and sleeping in each of the several apartments 
into which the house may be divided, there are 
often superadded, the foul air proceeding from 
privies, cess-pools, and drains, and the other 
sources above described (§ 9. et seq.). Thus the air 
which is respired by persons thus circumstanced, 
is contaminated both by those who breathe it 
and by the several causes just alluded to; and in 
this state of contamination it is allowed, moreover, 
to stagnate, to become still more foul, and to con- 
centrate more fully. the emanations from the 
bodies of those who respire it, and from the several 
sources above indicated. Among persons thus 
placed, it must be expected that all infectious 
maladies will not only make rapid progress, and 
prevail extensively, if not generally, but assume a 
more malignant character than in other and more 
favourable circumstances. 

20. It is not, however, merely by favouring 
the extension and malignancy of infectious and 
pestilential maladies that these causes act in- 


juriously on the classes of the community more 
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especially subjected to them, but also by actually 
generating infectious diseases, and even by im- 
parting an infectious character to several affec- 
tions which would not otherwise present it. In 
this way fevers are generated, and are spread from 
these original sources to the abodes of wealth and 
rank —to the very families and persons of those, 
by whom the wants of the lower classes were 
neglected, for they could not have been unknown, 
and to whom they were an abomination ; for, if 
they had been objects of compassion, they would 
have been long since considered with the intention 
of devising a remedy for such of them as admitted 
of remedy. 

21. The want of due attention to ventilation in 
the construction of work-houses and other places 
for the reception and medical treatment of the 
poor, aided by insufficient and unwholesome food, 
has been no mean cause of the production of low 
fevers, diarrhoea, and dysentery among the in- 
mates of these places, but also of the prevalence 
of these diseases in the vicinity. The crowded 
states of these abodes of poverty and disease, and 
the several other sources of disorder connected 
with them, certainly do not limit their baneful 
effects to the places in which they exist, but ex- 
tend their malign influence on many occasions by 
various modes of infection, in several directions, 
and to more than one class of the community. If 
a rigid inquiry were made by competent persons 
into the states of workhouses, lunatic asylums, 
charitable institutions, chartered and endowed 
schools, penitentiaries, and other places where a 
constant residence or daily congregation of a 
number of persons or of children is required, how 
few would appear unexceptionable in every re- 
spect. In many, ventilation is imperfect or only 
partial ; in others, the sleeping as well as the 
sitting apartments are most, disgustingly over- 
crowded ; in most of them, imperfect ventilation 
is associated with over-crowding, and not in- 
frequently also with foul emanations from privies, 
cess-pools, and drains; in some, one or more of 
these ills are conjoined with insufficient and un- 
wholesome food, and with want of due exercise in 
the open air; and, in not a few, all these evils are 
combined, in various states according as one or 
several of them assume more or less prominent 
characters, or are moreover associated with 
neglect of cleanliness of person and of residence, 
&ec. In what condition could the inmates of a 
lunatic asylum have been in, as respects all the 
circumstances which contribute to health, and 
especially those to which attention has been di- 
rected above, when 112 out of 450 died in twelve 
months, as proved by Mr. Wax ey in the House 
of Commons? 

22. e. There is nothing which tends more to in- 
jure health, and to develop scrofulous and tuber- 
culous and other chronic diseases among children 
and young persons, than numbers sleeping in the 
same apartment. The evil is great in proportion 
to the number relatively to the size and imperfect 
ventilation of the chamber ; but, when this is con- 
joined with others, as it often is, more particularly 
with foul emanations from privies, cess-pools, and 
drains, with insufficient or unsuitable food, and 
with insufficient exercise in the open air and in 
sunshine, the injuries thereby inflicted upon the 
constitution in various forms of acute as well as 
chronic disease, and the malignancy and danger 
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_ imparted to infectious and febrile distempers, 
when they break out in these circumstances or 


places, become the most alarming, and often the 


- most hopeless, to which medical aid can be called. 


‘ 


The circumstance of numbers being compelled to 
sleep in the same chamber has been fraught with 
mischief, not only to the physical powers and the 
bodily health, but also, and not less remarkably, 


to the moral feelings and dispositions through 


life; and although most especially detrimental to 
children and young persons, it 1s also very se- 
riously injurious to grown up people. What is 
the state of health in children in large schools and 
institutions, where, from five or six to fifty or 
sixty children sleep in the same apartment; the 
smaller numbers in boarding schools, and the 
large number in public institutions, as Christ’s 
Hospital School at Hertford? The data neces- 
sary to a correct answer to this question are 
not before me, but I will assert, from no small 
experience of the bad effects of this, and other con- 
ditions of these schools and institutions, as favour- 
ing the development and spread of disease, that 
the extent of the mischief thus produced is not 
even suspected by those who are most actively 
concerned in their management. The evils which 
result from causes connected with the arrange- 
ments of these institutions are even not seen, and 
when they are seen from their prominence or 
extent, they are not referred to their actual 
sources. 

23. Nor are some of the evils which may be 
traced to the congregation of great numbers of 
children during the day in small school-rooms 
much less remarkable than those above adverted 
to; but when it is known, as indeed it has been 
proved before the ‘“‘ Health of Towns’ Commis- 
sion,” that these assemblages, of several hours’ 
duration, actually-take place in rooms imme- 
diately over immense cess-pools, or in chapels 
steaming with emanations frum the dead bodies in 
their vaults, or from those putrifying around the 
walls, or from both productive sources, it may, 
without great impropriety, be assumed, that the 
wisdom of man, even of him who thinks himself 
the most divinely inspired, is but blindness, foolish- 
ness, and presumption; and that, in his attempts 
to accomplish what is laudable in itself, he is ac- 
tually occasioning acute disease, or contaminating 
the constitution during life, and occasioning, more- 
over, that state of contamination which will be 
imparted to the offspring during many generations, 
The collection of numbers of persons in factories, 
the imperfect ventilation of many of them, and the 
modes of warming and lighting them, are not 
amongst the least of the evils to which the health 
of the working classes is exposed. Science could 
not render a greater service to the community than 
in rendering her aid to the reformation of these and 
similar ills, which weigh upon the physical and 
moral powers of the productive classes ; and affect 
equally their health, happiness, and offspring. 

24. B. The prevention of foreign pestilence.— 
The duty of government to prevent the introduc- 
tion of pestilence from abroad, is as obvious as 
that to prevent both the existing and predisposing 
causes of pestilence, and of distempers almost as 
fatal as pestilence, from being generated and 
allowed to exist at home. Whilst the former has 
been entirely neglected in this country, the latter 
has. received a very proper attention. Yet, 
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although the neglect of all domestic sanatory 
measures has met with little reprobation, the 
enforcement of the quarantine laws has experi- 
enced much opposition’; and restrictions of every 
kind, calculated to hamper commercial specu- 
lations, have been condemned by those who 
consider a small pecuniary loss of greater im- 
portance to them than the contingent occur- 
rence of a great public calamity. But, as Mr. 
M‘Cuttocn justly remarks, ‘ quarantine is not 
a matter in which innovations should be rashly 
introduced ; whenever there is doubt, it is proper 
to incline to the side of security.” In this 
country, we have to guard against the introduc- 
tion of the three great pestilences above considered, 
and the risk from each, although remote, is pro- 
bably almost equal. The frequent importation 
of plague into this and other European and 
northern countries, before the institution of sana- 
tory measures; the increased risk occasioned by 
the very rapid communication between all parts 
of Europe and those places in the Levant and 
within the tropics, where plague and hemagas- 
tric fever prevail, and our recent experience of 
the pestilential cholera are circumstances which 
should not be overlooked in our estimate of the 
probabilities of a visitation from either of these 
distempers, and which ought to influence those 
who are bound to protect the public, whilst they 
give every facility in their power to trade, in their 
deliberations and enactments. 

25. In the United States, more especially in some 
of them, and in many of their large commercial 
cities, quarantine has been either imperfectly 
enforced, or not instituted at all, until recently. 
The great distance between them and the Levant, 
and the nature of their climate, gave them little 
cause of alarm as to the introduction of plague: 
and, until lately, the hemagastric pestilence, so 
generally and destructively prevalent in the West 
Indies and on the coast of Mexico, and so fre- 
quently epidemic in some of their chief cities, 
was viewed entirely as a domestic evil, against 
which quarantine and other sanatory measures 
could not possibly prove of any avail. From 
1751 until 1791, this pestilence made its appear- 
ance in New York on several occasions; but 
after the latter period it appeared more frequently 
and more destructively, as might have been 
expected from the increased size and population 
of the city and the more frequent intercourse 
with places where it prevailed. It even occurred 
during two or three successive years, and was 
seldom absent for a longer period than this, until 
1822, when it prevailed most fatally. Since that 
year quarantine regulations have been strictly 
enforced, and the distemper has not appeared 
again in that city —now a period of nearly a 
quarter of a century —although it has scarcely 
been a year absent from vessels detained in qua- ° 
rantine, and in the quarantine hospital. (See 
the Report of a Committee of the House of Assem- 
bly of the State of New York on the present Qua- 
rantine Laws. 8vo. Albany, 1846, :) 

26. Can any stronger proof of the propriety of 
enforcing these regulations be adduced than that 
to which I have now referred, and which may be» 
perused with numerous other valuable documents 
in the official report just named? It is well 
known to most physicians, that Dr. Rusu, cele- 
brated not only as a medical writer but as a 
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statesman, at an early period of the rising great- 
ness of the United States of America, laboured 
with great zeal to prove that the pestilential 
yellow fever was of domestic origin. But the 
authors of the Report just referred to state that 
‘this opinion was nevertheless somewhat modi- 
fied before he ceased exerting a prodigious per- 
sonal influence upon the mind of man: for he 
says, ‘that it was even produced in Philadelphia 
from the efluvia from a chest of unwashed clothes 
which belonged to one of our citizens who had 
died of it in Barbadoes.’ This influence, says 
Dr. Monette, has doubtless been the destruction 
of thousands ; and had it not been so great in the 
medical community of the United States, our north- 
ern sea-ports would not have been so long subject 
to the pestilential visitations of yellow fever. The 
southern ports, still acknowledging a vassalage to 
his authority, and to his arbitrary dictation, through 
his disciples, to this day immolate hundreds 
and thousands of victims annually upon the 
altar of a blind credulity.” (Report, &c. p. 21.) 

27. Can it be possible to adduce a stronger in- 
stance than that to which this quotation refers, of 
the baneful influence of authority upon the minds 
of medical men? Or is there more satisfactory 
evidence required, not merely of the importation 
of the distemper to which it refers, but also of the 
necessity of enforcing quarantine regulations for 
the protection of the public? But the instance 
thus adduced by Dr. Rusu is one, not only proving 
the importation of this pestilence, but also showing 
the facility of such importation ; and, when the 
nature of the means is considered, the great difh- 
culty, however strict quarantine regulations may 
be, of preventing it through the medium here 
indicated. Dr. Linp states, that a trunk of 
clothes was brought from the West Indies into 
Philadelphia in 1741, containing the clothing of 
a young man who died of the yellow fever ; and 
he says, that all the persons present when the 
trunk was opened contracted the disease, which 
was afterwards propagated to other persons in the 
city. The Reporters to the House of Assembly of 
New York state, that a vessel, which had arrived 
at New Haven from Martinico, “had brought 
home a chest of clothes which belonged to a sailor 
who died of the yellow fever at Martinico ;” that 
it was opened in the presence of four persons named 
in the Report; that three of these four in a short 
time afterwards died of this fever; and that the pes- 
tilence was propagated from these to the town of 
New Haven. (See Report, &c., p. 17.) 

28. Now I have adduced these facts, not because 
they are strong proofs of the importation and 
infectious nature of the pestilence-to which they 
refer, for, after what I have stated in the preced- 
ing articles, no additional facts are required, but 
because they furnish the strongest evidence of the 
hecessity of quarantine restrictions, and at the 
same time show the great difficulty of so en- 
forcing them as to prevent the introduction of 
those articles and effects which are most likely 
to propagate not only this, but also the other 
pestilences. I have not the least hesitation in 
maintaining, and I do so from personal observa- 
tion and knowledge of the fact as respects two 
out of the three pestilences here considered, that 
there is more risk of the importation of them from 
body and bed-clothes and foul linen of those who 
have been affected with them, than from the 
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persons of the infected, or from any other source 
whatever. Every person who has seen much of 
the communications between distant places by 
means of trading vessels, who has travelled much, 
or who has voyaged frequently in those vessels, 
will admit the difficulty of preventing clothes 
and linen from being landed, and the frequent 
neglect of exposing infected articles of this de- 
scription to due ventilation and cleansing before 
they are landed. Vessels are even not infre- 
quently, especially in countries where the re- 
strictions are loosely observed, allowed to continue 
in quarantine until the period is elapsed without 
the clothes or other personal effects of individuals 
having been opened up or aired; and not rarely 
are these articles, more especially dirty linen, sent 
on shore or smuggled away, without the guards 
either knowing the occurrence, or being able to 
prevent it. 

29. My limits will not permit me to notice the 
several regulations requisite to the due enforce- 
ment of quarantine. These regulations should 
be based upon the numerous ascertained facts 
mentioned in the course of the preceding in- 
quiries ; and they should be enforced with a full 
knowledge of the deceptions so frequently prac- 
tised or attempted, in order to avoid the detentions © 
requisite to the observance of the law. With 
highly qualified and duly remunerated health- 
officers, there can be little reason to dread, either 
too great severity on the one hand, or too great 
laxity on the other, even should much be left 
to their discretion. My object at this place is 
merely to show the importance of, and neces- 
sity for, such restrictions, and to insist upon the 
strictest attention being given to the bed and 
body-clothes of all persons who may have been 
infected, or suspected of being infected, with 
these pestilences ; for, when the numerous ways 
by which these and other personal articles and 
effects may pass, from infected places and ves- 
sels, to persons at a great distance, even before 
they are opened up or exposed, are duly con- 
sidered, it cannot any longer be a matter of sur- 
prise, that the distempers which they propagate 
are so often traced with difficulty, or even not 
traced at all, to their several sources, and through 
their several channels. 

30. The propriety of enforcing quarantine re- 
gulations does not rest upon a few authorities 
merely. An outcry has been raised, by persons 
interested in their abolition, that they are sup- 
ported only by those who are appointed to enforce. 
them. What possible interest can I have in con- 
tending for them? What other interest had most. 
of the ablest writers who have advocated them in 
this and in other civilised countries, than the 
cause of truth and the interests of humanity? 
Dr. J. Baytey, in his correspondence with the 
mayor of New. York, after adducing numerous 
proofs of the importation of pestilential yellow 
fever into that city previously to 1822, concludes 
as follows: “TI cannot suffer this opportunity to 
pass, without expressing my firm conviction, that 
rigid quarantine regulations are essentially neces- 
sary to guard the inhabitants of our commercial 
cities against the introduction of pestilential and 
infectious diseases.” (Report, &c., p- 79.) What 
also say other eminent physicians of that city on 
this important topic? Dr. TownsEnp, whose ex- 
perience of the hamagastric pestilence has been 
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‘obtained in New York, in the Hayannah, in the 
Bahama Islands, in Charleston, in South Caro- 
lina, and in the West Indies, thus remarks on 
the crude speculations and productions of some of 
those who have recently written on the subject 
now under consideration. ‘‘The true character 
of the pestilential yellow fever, commencing with 
the monographs of the earliest writers, as Towne, 
Hiutary, Warren, Rovuprps, &ce., and the not 
less masterly descriptions of those who. succeeded 
them, as CuisHotm, Buane, Linina, (of Charles- 
ton, S. C.,) Hosacx, and a crowd of others, to- 
gether with the more recent productions of Srror- 
get of Charleston, and Monerre of Washington 
(Mississippi), &c., have been entirely lost sight 
of, to give place to the more congenial and crude 
speculations and misrepresentations of empirical 
adventurers, many of whom, with mercenary mo- 
tives, designed to flatter the authorities of different 
governments with the delusive hope that com- 
merce might be disburthened of every such re- 
striction, as a relic of barbarism, have not hesitated 
to assert, and to disseminate on the subject of 
yellow fever, a tissue of heresies and errors, which 
every practical physician, and every common 
citizen acquainted with this disease, as it has pre- 
vailed in our seaports and in the West Indies, 
know to be without the shadow of a foundation.” 
31. Dr. Vacuz, of New York, observes, ‘‘ that 
yellow fever has not appeared in that city for 
nearly a quarter of a century, and not since the 
present health laws have been rigidly enforced ; 
therefore, let us not forget in our zeal for inno- 
vation and improvement, the good old maxim, 
‘Let well enough alone.’ Admit they are, in a 
“measure, restrictive: to commerce and burdensome 
to the merchant; will any calm observer deny 
they are alike protective of his life and conducive 
to his interest? The pecuniary loss of a hundred 
years by the quarantine establishment, cannot 
_ equal the ruin and desolation of a single season of 
the pestilence. Who does not shudder at the 
memory of closed dwellings, the suspension of 
business, the shunned city, the quarantine abroad, 
and the sepulchres of hundreds, during the summer 
of 1822.” (Report, &c., p. 97.) 

32. Similar opinions to these have been given 
by Dr. Francis, and other eminent physicians in 
the United States; and furnish the basis on which 
the Report is founded, to which I have referred, and 
which reached me after the chief part of the above 
article was put to press. These fully confirm the 
views which I have entertained, as well as furnish 
most conclusive evidence of the necessity of enforc- 
ing quarantine regulations. Dr. Francts, as well 
as many other eminent physicians, has shown that 
the hemagastric pestilence has been imported into 
many places, and into the quarantine districts of 
the United States, when the thermometer ranged 
above 75°. Now, if the ‘ Eclair steam-ship had 
arrived in this country when the temperature was 
at this elevation, or at any period during the sum- 
mer of 1846, and quarantine regulations had 
either been neglected, or imperfectly enforced, 
what might have been the consequences; and 
what may still be the consequences if these regu- 
lations should be so far relaxed as to allow of the 
admission of the foul bed or body clothes of per- 
sons who have died of any of the pestilences just 
considered, especially during states of temperature 
and of the air favouring the infection of these pes- 
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tilences? I fully believe that pestilential cholera 
was introduced into various places both in this 
and in other countries by foul clothes, and that 
there is more risk in either of these distempers 
being imported in this way, than by personal com- 
munication—than by the infection having been 
imparted in some place where the distemper pre- 
vailed, and remaining latent in the infected person 
for a number of days, so as to break out only 
shortly before, or soon after, arrival at the place of 
his destination. Certainly, all the contingencies 
of the malady —infection by close communica- 
tion, by opening up the clothes of infected persons, 
and such articles of traffic as are calculated to 
imbibe infectious emanations, or are likely to have 
been exposed to them; the period which has 
elapsed from the occasions of such infection and 
of such exposures, and the several circumstances 
favouring or counteracting infection, even ad- 
mitting its presence, as temperature, humidity, or 
dryness of the air, cleanliness, ventilation, &c., 
ought severally to be considered when framing 
regulations for warding off pestilence, and when 
carrying these regulations into effective operation. 

33. How far it may be prudent to relax these 
laws in respect of merchandise, even still further 
than they have been in this country, cannot be 
stated absolutely and with confidence of perfect 
safety ; for several articles of traffic belong to the 
same category as apparel and bed and body 
clothes, and retain and convey the poison long 
and far; but caution should be used in such re- 
laxations ; and the facts should not be overlooked, 
that the most obvious and important advantages 
have already accrued from the recent institution 
of quarantine laws in Constantinople and other 
places in the East, and from a more strict enforce- 
ment of them in the cities of the United States. 

34, To the entire neglect of government mea- 
sures of prevention, and to insufficiently strict 
quarantine regulations, the extension of the cho- 
leric pestilence throughout the countries of the 
east, and through Europe and America, are en- 
tirely to be imputed. The difficulty, however, of 
completely enforcing these measures, and the lia- 
bility of evading them in all countries, particularly 
those which are continental, and have an ex- 
tended boundary, which are thickly inhabited, 
particularly on their frontiers, have large and 
populous frontier towns and sea-ports, and enjoy 
a rapid and extensive commerce, either by sea or 
Jand, are so great, that numerous instances of 
their infraction must occur, and the chances of 
the introduction of the pestilence be thereby in- 
creased, These circumstances fully account for 
the importation of the malady into the principal 
towns and sea-ports of Russia and Prussia; its 
appearance in Moldavia, Hungary, Austria, Vi- 
enna, Dantzic, Hamburgh, &c.; and the neg- 
ligence with which quarantine regulations are 
usually resorted to, fully explains the introduction 
of this pestilence into Egypt, into this country at 
various ports, as well as into numerous places in 
other countries, where stricter precautions might 
have reasonably been supposed to prove suc- 
cessful. 

35. As intimately connected with all regula- 
tions of quarantine, the period which elapses from 
the impression of the morbid cause upon the 
frame, and the full development of the disease, 
requires some notice, but, unfortunately, sufficient 
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acts have not been obtained, and those which 
have been observed are not sufficiently precise to 
furnish us with exact data on this topic. In re- 
spect of plague, eleven or twelve days have been 
assiyned as the extreme period, whilst other ob- 
servers have stated fourteen days to be the longest 
time. Various circumstances, however, serve to 
show that the full development of the morbid 
actions constituting these diseases may take place 
very soon, even a few hours, after exposure to an 
intense degree of the exciting causes, or when the 
state of predisposition to become affected has been 
great; whilst, on the other hand, several, perhaps 
many, days often elapse before a marked effect is 
produced. As to the exact length of time which 
may, in extreme cases of this kind, thus elapse, I 
have no means of stating, especially as respects 
pestilential cholera and hemagastric fever ; but 
even taking it for granted that a few days merely 
will often form this period of latent or smoulder- 
ing action, it becomes obvious that a person may 
have been exposed to a source of infection, pre- 
vious to leaving an infected place, that he may 
travel a long distance, especially in these days of 
rapid locomotion, and yet not experience the dis- 
ease, until some time after his arrival in a healthy 
situation, when he may be attacked, and thus he 
will introduce the pestilence. 

36. The unknown duration of the interval 
which may elapse between the infection of the 
malady and its full development, must render it 
doubtful what should be the prescribed period of 
quarantine ; but there can be no doubt of the pro- 
priety of regulating it according to the length of 
time during which persons, or vessels, have been 
on their passage from an infected place, provided 
that no source of infection existed in their course. 
I believe that nothing can be objected to the 
measures which have been resorted to in this 
country respecting ships; but it remains a ques- 
tion in what point of view articles of merchandise 
are to be considered. 

37. That the chances of infection by articles of 
this description are much less than by persons 
may, I think, be safely taken for granted; but I 
still consider those articles which are most likely 
to have imbibed a portion of the efluvium of the 
affected, as made clothes, articles of bedding, furs, 
cotton, woollen, silken, and linen furniture, and 
rags, to be calculated to transmit the infection. 
In all cases, therefore, these should be subjected 
to precautionary measures, and particularly to 
a full exposure to the open air. It is astonishing 
how very long woollen and silken bed and body 
clothes, especially, will often retain animal effluvia 
when closely packed together, or excluded from 
ventilation. This must be familiar to every me- 
dical man who has been in the habit of continuing 
for a considerable time, or to be frequently in dis- 
secting-rooms; for the animal miasm which his 
clothes have there imbibed will be sensibly felt 
months afterwards if they have been put in a 
close place. immediately after they were saturated 
with the foul air. 

38. That sanatory measures will succeed in 
averting a visitation of this pestilence, will much 
depend upon the nature of the frontier of a country 
—upon its extent—the number of populous places 
in its vicinity, and the nature of the intercourse 
between it and the infected parts. In respeet 
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tercourse, or smuggling, is one of the most pro-- 


bable channels through which the disease will 
be communicated; and when the population is 
thick, and the towns large and numerous, the 
chances of pestilence being introduced in this 
way are much greater than by regular com- 
mercial intercourse, inasmuch as the latter is 
more or Jess under the control of sanatory regu- 
lations, whereas the former avoids them alto- 
gether. Besides bed and body-clothes, foul linen, 
and similar infected articles are more likely to be 
conveyed clandestinely than by ordinary com- 
mercial channels. 

- 39. ii. Or tHe Arrest oF PESTILENCE WHEN 
INTRODUCED OR PREVAILING.— When pestilence 
is introduced, the measures which should be taken 
to arrest its progress must necessarily depend upon 
the extent of its diffusion, upon the number and 
situation of the places in which it has appeared, 
and upon the nature of the pestilence itself. As 
regards the last of these, it may be premised — 
Ist, That the hemagastric pestilence can be in- 
troduced into a country only where the tempera- 
ture is above 70°; and when the air is close and 
humid, and the elevation not greatly above the 
level of the sea; that it is rarely disseminated 
when the situation is well ventilated, and not 
thickly inhabited ; that frost destroys its infection, 
and that it attacks the human frame only once. — 
2d, That the septic or glandular pestilence may be 
introduced into a country at all ranges of tem- 
perature, from 35° to 75°; that it may remain 
dormant in favourable circumstances at a tem- 
perature either below 35° or above 75°, although 
these more extreme ranges are more likely to de- 


stroy its infectious power; that a close, humid © 


atmosphere, with the other circumstances already 
noticed (¢§ 9—23.), favour its spread ; and that a 
previous attack generally protects the system from 
a second, although not so fully as observed in re- 
spect of the hamagastric distemper.— 3d, That 
the choleric pestilence may be introduced, and pre- 
vail in any range of temperature observed in tem- 
perate countries, although it is most rapidly and 
generally diffused in warm, humid, still, and sultry 
states of the air; in crowded situations, or where 
intercourse is most frequent, as in camps, bar- 
racks, transports, and ships of war; where also 
the other pestilences are more rapidly and uni- 
versally propagated. 

40, It has always been observed that, when 
either of the pestilences has appeared in a country, 
the places nearest the frontier or coast, or in most 
intimate and frequent communication with a pre- 
viously infected part, are the first attacked. It is 
obvious, that when once introduced into a po- 
pulous and commercial town, surrounded either 
by other towns, or by a dense population, the 
difficulty of preventing its extension is greatly in- 
creased beyond what obtains when it appears in a 


walled city, or in an isolated locality. For in all — 


places depending chiefly upon manufactures, and 
upon commerce with distant or foreign parts, mea- 
sures sufficiently restrictive to confine the malady 
there until it shall have subsided or exhausted 
itself, will be productive of so much distress, by 
throwing many persons out of employment, and 
by abridging the means of subsistence, and so in- 
jure the health of the community, and predispose 
to the extension of the distemper, as to induce all 


of this last-named source of infection, illicit in- | classes to combine to evade them, until the pes- 
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tions. The failure, however, of such measures is 


not to be viewed as it has been by the anti-in- 
fectionists, as a proof of the justice of their cause, 


but of the impossibility of preventing commu- 
nications, indirect or direct, between the sick and 
the healthy, in these circumstances. 

41. A. When pestilence first appears in a popu- 
lous city or town thus circumstanced, the chief 
measures of prevention ought to be directed to the 
infected habitations, as will be pointed out here- 
after, and to the infected persons and things which 
introduced the distemper. ‘Those attacked should 
be immediately removed, in conveyanees con- 
structed for the purpose, to an isolated hospital, 
devoted to them only ; and suspected persons, or 
those in close communication with the infected, 
but not yet attacked, ought to be removed to 
another hospital or place of observation near to, 
but not connected with the former, to which all 
should be conveyed as soon as they are seized. 
All intercourse between the inmates of infected 
houses, and of those adjoining, should be pre- 
vented, or placed under rigorous restrictions ; and 
thus the pestilence may be strangled at its birth. 
In all outbreaks of pestilence, the attendants, and 
those employed in removing the infected, ought 
to be selected from those who have been attacked 
on some former occasion; and they should be 
provided with linen, eanvas, or other suitable 
dresses ; and the medical attendants ought not to 
leave persons infected by either of these pes- 
tilences and proceed abroad, or to visit other 
persons, without changing the clothes, in which pa- 
tients in pestilence were seen, for other garments. 

42. If pestilence spread notwithstanding these 
Testrictions and precautions, more especially in 
large towns, aad a thickly inhabited surrounding 
country, more advantage will accrue from the 
individual means of prevention hereafter to be 
noticed, than from measures which aim at that 
which cannot be enforced or accomplished, namely, 
the maintaining a strict non-intercourse with the 
vicinity. Where, however, this object may be 
attained with reasonable hopes of success, it should 
not be neglected. But in a place where, besides 
a frequent intercourse with other parts by ship- 
ping, an hourly communication by means of stage- 
coaches, waggons, canals, and rail-roads, is kept 
up with other towns in all directions, I cannot 
see that quarantine or sanatory cordons can be 


_ strictly maintained, or regulations be enforced in 


such a manner as to prevent the extension of the 
malady. How can various effects and articles, 
even those most likely to transmit the pestilence, 
be sequestered for the purpose of purification, and 
yet avoid all chances of conveying it? And how, 
especially, are the hundred or even thousands of 
persons whom their avocations daily call to ad- 
Joining parts, many of whom may have been ex- 
to infection previous to their departure, to 
placed in quarantine, or in observation, for a 
sufficient time to avoid all chances of their con- 
veying the disease to the places of their desti- 
nation ? 
43. I conclude, therefore, that where a strict 
quarantine, or sanatory measures calculated to 
confine the pestilence to the place of its intro- 
duction, cannot be maintained, the mischief 
Tesulting from the attempt will be greater than 
the benefits which will arise to the community. 
Vou. III, 
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But that, where they may be enforced, owing to 
the nature of the locality, the employments of 
the population, the distance from other towns or 
populous places, and the thinly inhabited state 
of the surrounding country, they should be 
adopted, notwithstanding the temporary losses or 
even distresses of the place thus sequestered, for 
the good of the few should give place to the 
safety of the many. 

44. B. When pestilence is introduced amongst 
troops, in armies, or in garrisons, —-the very best 
results will be generally obtained if decided mea- 
sures be early resorted to, as shown by those 
devised by Sir W. Pym at Gibraltar. Notwith- 
standing the existence of Medical Boards, in 
this country, and in each of the Presidencies 
in the East Indies, there does not appear to exist 
any code of regulations, by which either the young 
and inexperienced medical officer, or the more 
responsible and experienced army physician may 
be guided wholly or in part,or which he may 
mould to circumstances. In 1831, Sir Davin 
Barry, whose talents were great, and sphere of 
observation extensive, published several sugges- 
tions on this subject, with reference especially 
to the hemagastric pestilence of Gibraltar, but 
applicable to all outbreaks of pestilence in armies 
or garrisons. How far they have been adopted 
in garrisons or among troops liable to be infected 
by either pestilence, I am unable to state: but 
there was formerly, and I believe that there still 
is, in all departments of the army, more especially 
in the East Indies, a most remarkable neglect of 
sanatory or precautionary measures. Those 
which TF have now to offer, are in several re- 
spects the same as were recommended by Sir 
D. Barry. 

45. a. When pestilence shall have been proved 
to exist within a fortress, garrison, or encamp- 
ment, let the sick and the suspected be imme- 
diately removed’ without the walls, or placed in 
tents in dry, airy, and open places, or in hos- 
pitals, or places fitted up as hospitals, when these 
are more favourably situated or circumstanced, 
and there kept effectually separated from the 
healthy, unsuspected, susceptible part of the 
inhabitants. 

46. b. Let the infected houses and goods be 
kept in strict quarantine, and purified by water, 
air, fumigations, and every other means that may 
be thought advisable ; great care being taken 
that these expurgatory measures be executed by 
non-susceptible persons, or those who have been 
attaeked by the pestilence on former occasions 
of its prevalence. 

47, Let no time nor labour-be thrown away, at 
this most important crisis, on cleansing drains 
or privies. Experience has already proved, most 
fully, both in Cadiz, in the great epidemic of 
1800, and in Gibraltar in 1828, the perfect in- 
utility, nay, the absolute mischievous tendency 
of this measure, when adopted after the pestilence 
has commenced, with the view of arresting its 
propagation. 

48. c. Should the infection appear to spread 
within the territory or fortress, notwithstanding 
the removal of the first sick, all theories must be 
abandoned, and one established fact must, alone, 
guide all our measures, viz. that the disease will 
stop as soon as the susceptible are separated from 
contaminated places, persons, and things. 
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49. d. Since, however, it would be obviously 
impracticable to remove all the susceptible from 
a fortified town, or garrison, at once, when an 
epidemic breaks out after a long interval of 
public health, and when, besides a large portion 
_ of the civil population, the whole garrison may be- 
long to this class, as was the case in Gibraltar in 
1828, all the moveable sources of infection and fo- 
mites should besent beyond the walls, and as many 
as possible of those capable of being affected 
by such sources as cannot be removed. The civil 
hospital of a fortified town should also be trans- 
ferred, with its whole establishment, to the open 
ground or any situation as above (a) directed, to 
serve as a nucleus of a civil lazaretto, on the very 
first breaking out of pestilence. The regimental 
hospital also should be sent out, as the corps to 
which they belong happen to be attacked, No 
family or person after having been once conta- 
minated should be allowed to remain an hour in 
a fortress or fortified town, particularly at the com- 
mencement of an epidemic, but should be removed 
to the places above indicated, where they should be 
strictly secluded or placed in rigorous quarantine. 

50. e. Temporary emigration should be en- 
couraged amongst the healthy, uncontaminated, 
and unsuspected civilians; and the whole sus- 
ceptible population, civil and military, should 
be scattered over the open ground and adjoining 
country, as widely as circumstances will admit, 
due care being taken that the places or ground 

occupied by the sick, suspected, and the _hos- 
pitals should not be too nearly approached. (a) 
Whenever a regiment becomes infected, it should 
be immediately encamped outside the town, 
city, or fortress, if it can bespared; but if it 
cannot, it’ should be ,removed to as open and as 
well-ventilated a place as can be obtained, and 
the infected instantly carried to the hospital. 

51. f. The sanatory division of the healthy 
into the susceptible, and the non-susceptible or 
those previously attacked, naturally dictates the 
classification of the sick into the decidedly infected, 
the suspected, and the unsuspected. There should, 
therefore, be three distinct hospital establish- 
ments, viz. 1. The foul lazaretto for pronounced 
cases, 2. The lazaretto of observation, for those 
cases which may, or may not, turn out to be in- 
fected. 3. The free or clean hospital, for acci- 
dents or non-susceptible sick, All the attendants 
of the first and second establishments, medical, 
clerical, and others, should be kept, if possible, 
in quarantine. 

52. g. The bed, bedding; and every thing 
personal to the sick soldier, sent to either of the 
two first hospitals, should follow the fortunes of 
their owner. If the sick man should happen 
to die, his effects will thus remain where they 
can do no further mischief, viz. in the foul hos- 
pital ; should he survive, they accompany him 
to the convalescent depot, and thence, after 
having undergone the most careful ablutions, 
fumigations, &c., to the suspected quarter within 
the fortress, on his return to duty. 

53. Hospital bedding, properly so ealled, should 
be used, as in time of public health, in the clean 
hospital only. This, of course, implies that the 
bed and bedding of the unsuspected sick need not 
be removed from the tents, or quarters of the 
healthy. 

54. h. There should be three descriptions of 
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camps and quarters, corresponding to the hospital 
establishments; the foul, the suspected, and the 
clean, or free. These should be kept distinct 
during the epidemic. 

55. Convalescents, from the foul and suspected 
hospitals, should be returned to the fortress, after 
their recovery, placed in suspected quarters, and 
appointed to the lightest duties at first, distinct 
from the uninfected, until the return of public 
health. 

56. i. The guards, and allother duties within the 
town and in the sheltered situations, should be 
reduced to the minimum consistent with the safety 
of the fortress; and, as soon as the original and 
convalescent nonsusceptible soldiers are sufficiently 
numerous to perform these duties, the susceptible 
should no longer be permitted to participate in 
them. 

57. k, The epidemic sick should, as far as prac- 
ticable, be treated in detached tents, huts, or 
sheds, so placed and constructed as to admit of 
the most perfect ventilation. It will not be enough — 
for the protection of the susceptible, por for the 
benefit of the sick, that the latter be sent outside 
the gates. They must be so placed as not to be 
sheltered by the outworks, from currents of cook 
alr. - 

58. 1. Should it so happen that troops in garrison, — 
or otherwise in service, cannot furnish a sufficient — 
number of non-susceptible (formerly attacked) — 
orderlies for attending upon the infected, civil 
attendants of that class should be employed from — 
the commencement. 4 

59. m. In the pitching of tents, and particularly — 
in the erection of boarded sheds, as temporary hos- — 
pitals, places of seclusion, observation, &c., care 
ought to be taken that they be not huddled too 4 
closely together ; and that they be so placed in 
regard to each other, as to allow a free passage for 
currents of air; for nothing tends more effectually 
to prevent and to destroy the propagation of in- 
fection than open space, and perfect ventilation. 

60. . The first and most important steps towards — 
the saving of human life, on the breaking out off 
pestilence, being the early detection of it, and the 
firm, unhesitating announeement of its existence 
to the proper authorities, the chief medical officers, — 
or those best acquainted with its characters, should — 
carefully observe and report upon all cases of 
sudden attacks, and of malignant features. 

61. 0. When eorps, detachments, reinforce- 
ments, or armies are marching or changing quarters, 
eare ought to be taken by commanding officers to 
cause all quarters, barracks, and encampmentsto be - 
inspected by trustworthy and experienced medical 
officers, in order to ascertain their cleanliness, 
salubrity, &c. ; and, as far as possible, the state of 
health of the previous occupants, and the exist- 
ence or non-existence among them of any malig- 
nant, infectious, or febrile disease. The three 
pestilences above considered have severally been 
often propagated in this way to both troops and 
civilians ; those departing carrying with them and 
imparting on their route the infection to others; 
whilst healthy troops have rapidly been infected 
upon arriving in the contaminated quarters which 
had been relinquished to them. This shows the 
necessity of using the most efficacious disinfecting 
means to all quarters and barracks that are in the 
noe suspected, before healthy troops approach 
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62. p. When troops. or detachments are upon 
march, care should be taken not to allow any of 
the men, or even of the officers, to enter towns or 
villages before the state of health of such town or 
village is inquired after by the principal and most 
experienced medical officer; and this inquiry 
should be made at the chief authorities and me- 
dical practitioners of the place. Want of atten- 
tion to this, and to the immediately preceding pre- 
caution, has been the cause of the infection of 
healthy corps, on numerous occasions in the East 
and West Indies, with the pestilential cholera and 
yellow fever. 

63. C. When pestilence is introduced into ships, 
especially transports, ships of war, and emigrant 
vessels, it will be most difficult, if not impossible, 
to prevent its extension to all susceptible persons 
in such vessel, Hence the necessity of the utmost 
precaution in preventing communication with 
ports in which even the suspicion of the existence 
of pestilence may be entertained. Trading ves- 
sels are, however, often bound to ports where one 
or other of the pestilences above considered is more 
or less prevalent, or where it sometimes breaks out 
during the continuance of the vessel in the port ; 
and in such circumstances the infection of one or 
more of the crew generally occurs, for sailors 
usually frequent those places in which a pesti- 
lential malady generally makes its first appearance, 
or most commonly lurks, awaiting susceptible sub- 
jects, especially in regard of plague and hema- 
gastric pestilence, for its outbreak. Besides the 
infection introduced in the persons of sailors in- 
fected on shore, infection may be introduced in 
clothes, especially such as may have been pre- 
viously worn, purchased by them and brought on 
board, Vessels also may be infected by incautious 
communication with other vessels, especially in 
the Mediterranean, and on the coasts of Africa 
and America, and more particularly with slave- 
ships. 

64. When a pestilential malady thus appears 
in a vessel in port, the circumstance should be 
dealt with as follows: ——If the vessel have been 
infected in the port, the distemper existing at the 
time in the port or its vicinity, the person or 
persons attacked ought to be instantly landed and 
taken, with all the precautions against the diffusion 
of the infection, to the hospital or place “provided 
for pestilential cases, unsusceptible or formerly at- 
tacked individuals being employed for the removal, 
ifthey can be obtained. The vessel should be re- 
moved to some distance from others, and ventilation 
and purification resorted to. Ifthe vessel have con- 
veyed the disease from an infected place to a 
healthy port, especially during seasons and tem- 
perature which favour the propagation of the 
distemper, communications of all kinds ought to be 
strictly prevented with the infected vessel. She 

Should be instantly placed in quarantine, in a 
Suitable place, and health guards sent on board. 
The persons already infected ought to be sent to 
the quarantine hospital, and the susceptible non- 
infected removed to an observation hospital, ship, 


or place, and their clothes be carefully ventilated, : 


cleansed, or fumigated. The vessel and articles 

in her capable of imbibing infectious emanations 
should be purified by non-susceptible persons. 

65. The greatest risk of the introduction of 

_ pestilence, and of the diffusion of it among the 

erew, arises from the concealment, on the part of 


; 2 
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the captain of a trading vessel, of the illness or 
death of any of his passengers and crew, and from - 
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the preservation of the bedding and clothes of the 


infected, which are often concealed and smuggled 


on shore; or even openly preserved and sent 
home to the relatives of the deceased. It has been 
frequently found in the quarantine ground at New 
York, that the hemagastric pestilence has re- 


appeared in vessels after purification had been, as 


was supposed, sufficiently resorted to, This failure 


of the usual means of dis-infection, in respect of 
these vessels, may have arisen from some articles 
of clothing or bedding having escaped notice or 
sufficient purification, or from the return of such 
articles to the vessel without due ventilation and 
cleansing ; or from the circumstance of the in- 
fection having remained longer latent in the 
system before it developed its effects than is gene- 
rally believed to be possible. 


66. When the hemagastric pestilence breaks 


out in a vessel within the tropics, it has usually 


been recommended, and practised, to proceed 
forthwith to a colder climate, or to latitudes in 
which the range of temperature is below 60°; all 
the usual means of ventilation and dis-infection 
being at the same time employed. In some cir- 
cumstances this measure may be judicious. But 
it should not be depended upon, when the vessel, 
especially a ship of war, or transport, is so cir- 
cumstanced as to admit of the- instant removal of 


_ the infected into a quarantine or other appropriate 


hospital, and of the susceptible non-infected into 
an observation hospital or ship, and of the imme- 
diate dis-infection of the ship. The great errors, 
in many instances of the outbreak of this pesti- 
lence in war-ships within the tropics have been, 
— st. The non-recognition of the distemper by 
the medical officers; —-2d. The too frequent de- 
nial of its infectious character, and the proceeding 
upon that supposition ;~—and 3d. The neglect of 
measures based upon its infectious character and 
especially of the immediate separation of the in- 
fected, and the removal of them to the pestilential 
hospital, even when such removal could have 


. been carried into effect. 


67. The sending of a vessel to sea ought never 
to be enforced where the means of immediate se- 
paration of the sick and suspected, and of pu- 
rification, can be carried out, in the place or port 
where the vessel. lies; for by doing so, the in- . 
fection of the whole susceptible persons in the 
crew, or among the passengers, is thereby ensured 
before she can possibly reach a temperature so 
low as to put a stop to its extension. In cases of 
ships of war or transports, the captain should be 
advised to proceed to the nearest port where these 
measures can be enforced, with all the precautions 
of quarantine, and without endangering the inha- 
bitants of the port; and a recourse to a colder 
climate should not be entertained unless it may be 
certainly-reached in a much shorter time. But 
the distemper may appear in vessels in such 
places and circumstancés as preclude the possi- 
bility of reaching either a suitable port or a colder 
climate, within a period likely to save the crew,. 
or at least a large proportion of them, In this 
dilemma, and even whilst the attempt to reach 
either of these destinations is being made, the re- 
sources of the medical officer, as well as of the 
captain, become of the greatest importance, and. 


if wisely directed are always most advantageous, 
2 
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68. In the circumstances now adverted to, 
every means of ventilation consistent with the 
safety of the ship should be enforced. The 
hatches and gun-ports ought to be constantly 
open, and wind sails carried down to the lower 
decks and hold. The infected should be removed 
instantly upon being attacked from among the 
crew, to a well-ventilated place upon the upper 
or gun-deck, and be excluded as much as possible 
from all persons but the unsusceptible or those 
who have been formerly attacked, and these latter 
should be made .attendants on the sick. The 
sick berth should be separated by a bulkhead or 
partition, and be in the best ventilated part of the 
ship. A number of the crew of a ship in which 
I was a passenger many years ago, had been ex- 
posed to the infection of pestilential yellow fever; 
and as they were attacked I advised them to 
remain on deck under an awning, a, free per- 
flation of air existing aroundthem. The accu- 
mulation of infectious emanations was thus pre- 
vented, and the distemper extended no further 
than to one only of the crew who was not exposed 
to infection in the first instance. The seclusion of 
the infected and ventilation should be rendered 
as perfect as possible; and all the evacuations 
ought to be instantly removed in covered vessels 
and immersed in the sea, without uncovering 
them until actually immersed. Various dis- 
infecting agents, especially the solutions of the 
chlorides, the vapour of creasote, &c., may be 
employed, but they should never interfere with a 
recourse to every possible means of ventilation, to 
which they should always be subordinate in im- 
portance, as they are in efficacy. , 

69. II. Prorecrion or Inptvipvats, Famt- 
Lies, OR CLASSES, FROM A PREVAILING Pesyi- 
tence, — When pestilence exists in a city or place, 
or when measures haye not prevented the intro- 
duction of it, much may_be accomplished by cau- 


tiously devised means either of avoiding it, or of 


enabling the frame to resist it. The most certain 
way of escape is, — 

70. i. DEPARTURE FROM THE SPHERE OF IN- 
FECTION, OR STRICT SECLUSION OR QUARANTINE, 
— Departure from the infected city or place, is 
protective to all such as have not been exposed to 
the emanations from the sick, and from fomites 
previously to their departure. In the Levant, 
European consuls and merchants generally ob- 
serve strict seclusion during the prevalence of 
plague, but the seclusion is enforced with great 
difficulty in respect both of persons and effects, 
more especiaily body-clothes, &c. Moreover, 
when seclusion is attempted in a house or mansion 
forming part of a street, or within the walls or 
limits of a town, the atmosphere around the place 
of seclusion may be so contaminated by the num- 
bers of sick and dead, as to become more or less in- 
fectious to the inmates of the secluded residence ; 
and the winds or currents of air may convey the 
infection into the very apartments of such resi- 
dence. ‘This circumstance fully explains the fail- 
ure of seclusion in affording protection in the 
comparatively few instances in which seclusion has 
failed. 

71, A. In order, therefore, that protection may 
be with great certainty procured, departure from 
an infected town or place should be immediate 
upon the ascertainment of the existence of pes- 
tilence, and before the pestilence has extended 
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itself to many of the inhabitants; for, if it have 
spread far, or if cases of it have occurred in most 
of the quarters of a city, it is impossible to deter- 
mine who is, or who is not, already infected, al- 
though not yet attacked, and the distemper may 
be conveyed to healthy localities in the persons or 
effects of those who may then depart, 
this contingency has been often observed as re- 


Indeed, 


gards each of the three pestilences in question, 
The same remark equally applies to seclusion or 
quarantine within or near an infected city or place ; 
for, if the seclusion be too long delayed, some one 
of the persons about to be secluded may have been 
exposed to the infectious effluvium, and be at- 
tacked several days after this precaution has been 
adopted, and thus introduce the distemper among 
the secluded party. In this case, the further ex- 
tension of the malady may be prevented by the 
immediate removal of the person attacked, with 
his personal effects, from the place of quarantine ; 
but the removal should be effected, if possible, by — 
non-susceptible persons. 

72. Those who may be unable to depart from 
an infected place, or to seclude themselves, should 
carefully avoid a too near approach to any person 
either in a street or in a house, and, more espe~ 
cially to those who are strangers. Above all, they 
ought to,avoid the breath or the expired air from 
another person; and they should not enter the’ 
houses or apartments of any one unless there is the 
fullest evidence of immunity from infection. But 
even when no risk may be anticipated, persons or 
articles may be in these houses at the time which 
may endanger those who approach them, If any 
danger exist as regards the reception-rooms of a 
house ; the danger is greater in respect of the sleep- 
ing apartments. Great caution should, also, be 
exercised as respects articles of clothing, beds, and 
bed-elothes; During seasons of pestilence, the 
linen of a family ought not to be sent out of the 
house ; it should be cleaned at home; and care 
ought to be. taken that this precaution extends to 
the servants more especially; and no beds, bed- 
ding, or clothes, more especially such as may have 
been previously used, ought to be admitted. 
Strangers, and particularly those with effects, — 
ought to be excluded as much as possible, unless 
they come direct from healthy and uninfected 
places. = 

73. B. Restrictions should be imposed on those 
departing from an infected locality, in order that 
they may not convey the pestilence to the places 
of their destination, and that they may be received 
in these places in such a way as may least en- 
danger the safety of the inhabitants. —a. Persons 
who appear to be already attacked, or those who 
have members of their families attacked, or who 
have recently lost any of their family, either should 
not depart for a healthy locality, unless the de- 
parture be to a country residence or house, se- 
cluded from other houses, or should be subjected 
to strict quarantine before being admitted into 
towns, cities, or ports. | 

74. b. All persons leaving infected places 
ought to obtain from the Medical Board, or Board 
of Health, which should exist in all cities and 
large towns, certificates of the probable degree of 
immunity from infection existing in their indi- 
vidual cases, to be produced to the authorities of 
the places to which they are about to proceed. 
The information supplied by persons requiring 
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these certificates may be verified by the mes- 
sengers of the board. 

75. c. Persons already infected, and suspected 
cases, instead of being allowed to depart for healthy 
towns, should be removed to quarantine, infected, 
or observation hospitals, aecording to the circum- 
stances of each case; and not be permitted to en- 
danger the inhabitants of an uninfected place until 
due precautions have been strictly enforced. 

76. d. It is obvious that, if certain restrictions 
are requisite on persons departing from an infected 
place, they are still more necessary for those who 
arrive at an uninfected city or port; and more 
especially for those who come from an infeeted 
part. On these latter, a due period of observation 
and quarantine should be imposed, when the cir- 
cumstances of the locality or town are such as 
admit of the restriction being duly enforced. ‘The 
chief difficulty is the determination of the period of 
observation or quarantine in each of the pes- 
tilences in question, When persons have already 
passed some time from leaving an infected place 
before arriving at their destinations, a proportion- 
ate abridgment of the period of quarantine may 
be allowed, especially if no sources of infection 
existed at any place in their routes. In the case 
of a person arriving directly from an infected 
place not far distant, there is every reason to be- 
lieve that a quarantine of fourteen days would 
afford sufficient protection, in respect of any of 
the pestilenees now considered. But the clothes 
and personal effects of this person should be im- 
mediately opened up and ventilated. 

77. e. In all eases, where the clothes, linen, 
and bedding are infected, or even suspected, dis- 
infecting agents should be applied to them. Of all 
disinfectants, high ranges of temperature are the 
most efficacious ; and the best method of employ- 
ing a high temperature, with the view of decom- 
posing the morbid effluvium retained by the bed- 
ding or clothes of persons who have laboured under 
pestilential and infectious maladies, is that in- 
vented by Mr. Davison and Mr. Symincron, 
who recommend the transmission of heated air 
through a chamber in which these articles are sus- 
pended ; the temperature of the air being raised 
to grades, varying from 200° to 250° of Fanren- 
ueit. The great advantage of this method is its 
easy applicability to all kinds, and to.any number, 
of objects and articles*, without injury to their 
textures or fabrics. 
re Soe 2) Ree ee i ee 

* Messrs. Davison and SyMINGTON, civil engineers, 
have employed heated air, in various modes, both in 
currents and otherwise, and in various grades from 60° 
to 600°, and for numerous purposes, — for the drying and 
seasoning of timber, for the prevention of dry-rot, for the 
drying and preserving of animal and vegetable sub- 
stances, for cleansing casks, and for preventing mould- 
iness, and the formation of fungi, and other parasitic 
productions ; for disinfecting foul clothing, feather and 
wool beds, mattresses, &c. ; and have obtained patents 
for the application of heated air to all these, and various 
other purposes. Their experiments prove that currents 
of heated air of 250° and upwards, may be passed 
through linen and cotton articles, for the purpose of 
disinfection, without injury to their textures, and that 
woollen and other animal productions, as feathers, 
feather-beds, wool-beds, hair-mattresses, cloths, flannels, 
&c., will not be injured by a temperature of 240°. It is 
obvious that the application of this method to the puri- 
fication or disinfection of all kinds of bedding, and bed 
and body-clothes, used in hospitals, ships, prisons, &c., 
will be of the utmost advantage. Even to private fami- 
lies it will often prove most beneficial, especially in 
arresting the progress of infectious diseases, to transmit 


the contaminated beds, ted-clothes, &c., to a place 
where this mode of purification and disinfection is em- 
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78. ii, Prorzerion By sven Means As may 
ENABLE THE CONSTITUTION TO RESIST INFECTION. 
— A. There are. four facts which should be kept 
in recollection, as being intimately connected with 
the adoption of preservative measures against pes- 
tilence. — 1st. That a specific principle or ef- 
fluvium, probably, of a parasitic or organic nature 
(Prst1vEnce, Septic, § 137.), proceeding from the 
diseased is necessary to the communication of the 
malady. 2d. That this specific effuvium is in- 
haled with the air into the lungs, when a person 
sick of either pestilence is too nearly approached ; 
and that the infecting effluvium invades the sus- 
ceptible frame chiefly through the respiratory 
passages and organs, 3d. That a pre-disposition 
to become affected by this effluvium is requisite to 
infection by it, or a susceptibility of infection, 
In what this susceptibility consists can hardly be 
determined with precision in many cases, and as, 
respects each of the kinds of pestilence, although 
there is sufficient reason. to believe that the causes 
of predisposition described above, with reference 
to each of these distempers, are more especially 
concerned in producing it: and 4th, as regards 
two of these maladies at least, a previous attack 
destroys this susceptibility. Upon these facts all 
prophylactic measures should chiefly be based. 

79. As respects.the first and second of these, 
the measures above recommended, in order to pres 
vent exposure to infection, are the most efficient ; 
the great object. being to avoid intercourse with 
such persons as are most likely to have been 
among the infected, and a near approach to cone 
taminated articles. The pre-disposing and con- 
curring causes of the distemper, as far as they are 
known, ought to be avoided. There is much 
reason to believe that whatever tends, directly or 
indirectly, to exhaust the vital energy, especially 
excesses of every kind ; Jowand unwholesome diet ; 
exposure to cold, chills, wet, night-dew, &c.; the 
use of cold fluids, of cold, flatulent, and unripe 
fruits, will favour the invasion of pestilential infec- 
tion, On the other hand, whatever supports the 
energy and preserves, in their due regularity, the 
several functions of the frame, will render the body 
less susceptible of infection. 

80. If at any time exposure to the night-air or to 
cold and moisture is inevitable, the system should 
be fortified. against them, but not, unless when better 
means are not within reach, by wines or spirits ; for 
these should be used in very moderate quantity ; 
otherwise they will leave the system, as soon as 
their stimulating effects have passed off, more 
predisposed than before to the invasion of the 


ployed. On the occasion "of small-pox, scarlet fever, 
typhus, or measles, having infected one or more mem~ 
bers of a family, the infection being, possibly, limited to 
one chamber or floor of the house, and due precaution 
being taken so to limit it, the properly constructed, and 
carelully closed cart of the. establishment might remove 
the contaminated articles to the place of disinfection, 
and return them in a very short time, thereby preventing 
the extension of the malady to the rest of the family, or 
to other persons by that medium which is most likely 
to transmit the infection. In these maladies, and still 
more remarkably in pestilential distempers, this method 
of disinfection deserves a general adoption, in respect 
both of its great efficiency, and of its universal ap- 
plicability. When feather beds, or woollen and hair 
mattresses have become foul or impure, as they must 
necessarily become when in long use, especially in 
hospitals, prisons, ships, &c., this method of purification 
is particularly necessary. The beds used in lying-in- 
hospitals ought frequently to be subjected to this pro, 
cess, in order to prevent peg nee fevers and diseases, 
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infectious efduvium. Medicinal tonics, however, 
and those more especially which determine the 
circulation to the surface of the body, at the same 
time that they improve the tone of the digestive 
organs, and promote the regular functions of the 
bowels and biliary system, may be resorted to on 
such occasions. For this purpose the infusions or 
decoctions of bark, of cascarilla, of columba, &c. 
with the spirits of Mrnperrr, or any warm 
stomachic medicine; or the powdered bark, or the 
sulphate of quinine, or the balsams, may be taken 
either alone or with camphor, or with the aloes and 
myrrh pill, and any one of the spicy aromatics. 

81. B. Olive oil has been muchemployed, both 
in Spanish America and in the Levant, not merely 
for the cure, but as a prophylactic, of pestilential 
distempers; in the former countries, with lime 
juice, in the hamagastric pestilence ; in the latter, 
both internally and externally for the plague. It 
js usually given in full and frequent doses in both 
distempers; and, from the information I have 
derived from various quarters, it appears to be 
deserving of a much more extensive trial in these 
pestilences, than it has hitherto received from 
European physicians, As a prophylactic it has 
usually been employed externally with slight 
friction, after coming out of the warm-bath. Itis 
much employed in both hemispheres by the native 
practitioners of medicine. 

82. C. The diet should be regular, moderate, nu- 
tritious, and easy of digestion. Whilst every 
approach to low living should be shunned, its 
opposite ought never to be indulged in. The 
stomach should have no more to do than what it 
ean perfectly accomplish, without fatigue to itself, 
but to the promotion of its own energies. It must 
never be roused to a state of injurious excitement 
by means of palatable excitants, nor weakened by 


over-distension, or too copious draughts of cold 


relaxing diluents. 

83. Care should be taken never to be exposed 
to the morning or night air, with an empty stomach. 
A cup of coffee previous to such exposures will be 
serviceable. The state of. the bowels should be 
always attended to, and their functions regulated 
and carefully assisted; but in no case should this 
be gttempted by cold, debilitating medicines, such 
as salts. The warm stomachic laxatives, or those 
combined with tonics, may be adopted with ad- 
vantage as occasion may require.* 


* Any of the following recipes may be employed for 
the purposes here recommended : — 

No. 319. R. Decocti cinchonz, 3ivss ; lig. ammon. 
acetat. 3iss; spirit. ammon. arom. 3ij; tinct. capsici 
annui, Mxx; spirit. pimente, 3ij. Misce. Fiat mist. 
cujus capiat coch. j vel ij vel iij pro re nata. 

No. 320. KR Infusi Cascarille, 3vjss; potassee sub- 
carbon. 3j; tinct. aurantii comp. 3iij ; spirit. Javandul. 
comp. 3jss. M. Fiat mist. cujus capiat cochlear. ij vel 
iij larga, mane nocteque. 

No. 321. BR Quinine sulphatis, 9j ; massz pilule aloes 
et myrrhe, 3ss ; Extr. Anthemidis, 3j. M. Fiant pilule 
xx. quarum sumatur una mane nocteque. 

No. 322. BR Camphore rase, 9j; extr. gentiane ; 
pilul. aloés cum myrrha, aa 3ss ; pulv. capsici, gr. xv. 
syrupi simp. q.s. M. Fiant pilule xxiv. quarum capiat 
binas mane nocteque. 

No. 323. R Camphore rase, 9j ; pilule galbani comp, 
3ss; quinine sulphatis, gr. xii; pulv. capsici annui, 
gr. xx; balsami Peruyiensis, 9j. Fiant pilule xxx. se- 
cundum artem, quarum capiat binas primo mane ac nocte. 

Shortly before the sailing of the Niger Expedition, 
sent out by Government, a physician, one of the na- 
turalists to the expedition, called upon me, he having 
heard that I had been in or near that part of Africa to 
which he was about to proceed. During our interview, 
1 advised him to take three grains each of camphor, 
sulphate of quinine, and capsicum, night and morning 
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84. Particular attention ought to be paid to 
personal and domestic cleanliness. The surface of 
the body should be kept in its natural and perspir- 
able state. The constant use of flannel nearest the 
skin will be serviceable for this purpose. Exces- 
sive perspirations ought to be avoided. 

85. During the existence of either of the pes- 
tilential diseases in our vicinity, or family, these 
precautions are still more imperatively required. 
A free ventilation of every apartment ought to be 
constantly observed ; in conjunction with fumi- 
gations, by means of aromatic substances kept 
slowly burning, or by the vapour of the chloride 
of soda or of lime. If a quantity of a very weak 
solution of the chloride of lime be put in a vessel, 
and some muriatic acid poured on it, and placed 
in the hall, or the very lowest parts in a house, 
the disengaged gas will soon find its way in suf- 
cient quantity to the higher apartments.t The 
attendants on the sick should particularly observe 
the measures now prescribed, and ought never to 
bestow their attentions on the affected so near 
their persons, as to inhale the effluvium emanating 
from them, without at least fortifying the vital 
energies in the way pointed out; and they should 
carefully avoid entering upon those duties with an 
empty stomach, or when fatigued. 

86. Besides burning warm aromatic substances, 
and odoriferous gum-resins, in the apartments, and 
in those adjoining them, in which affected persons 
are or have been confined, a saturated solution of 
camphor in aromatic vinegar, or in the pyroligne- 
ous acid, should be occasionally sprinkled on the 
floors, furniture, and bed-clothes. These means, 
with a thorough ventilation, and a due attention to 
cleanliness, will not only counteract the influence 
of the efuvium proceeding from the affected, and 
ward off its action even on the predisposed, but 
will also prevent the clothes, bedding, or furniture 
of the apartments of the sick from becoming im- 
bued with it, so as to communicate the malady. 
They are within the reach nearly of all; and, in 
the event of the extension of pestilence to any 
considerable town or city, if care were taken to see 
them put in practice, under the direction of me- 
dical eouncils of health, one of which should be 


during the period of his exposure to the malaria pro- 
ceeding from the low grounds near the banks of the 
river, and to increase the dose to five grains of each 
when the exposure was greater than usual, or the ma- 
laria more concentrated. This gentleman called upon 
me upon the return of the expedition, to thank me for 
my advice, which he had followed, and he informed me 
that he had not experienced a single day’s illness. 

{+ Dilute one part of the concentrated solution of the 
chloride of lime with fifteen parts of cold water, and stir 
the mixture for a few minutes. 

Place an open earthen vessel, containing a quart of the 
diluted solution, in the current of air entering the room 
or place to be disinfected, and pour into it a wine- 
glassful of the hydrochloric acid: perfect purification 
will very speedily take place. In about an hour fresh 
air should be admitted as freely as possible. If clothes 
supposed to be infected are suspended in the room 
during this process, they will be readily purified. 

To disinfect rooms in which sick persons are confined 


(who would be incommoded by the above rapid mode of 


purification), wet a linen clgth with the diluted solution, 
and suspend it in the place to be disinfected: it will 
require renewal two or three timesa day. Night-chairs, 
or any vessels in which putrid animal or vegetable 
matter has been kept, will be immediately disinfected by 
rinsing them with the diluted solution ; a small quantity 
of which may afterwards be allowed to remain in them 
whilst in use, 

To disinfect drains, sewers, and water-closets, a 
quantity of clean water should first be thrown down 
them, and afterwards one or two gallons of the above 
diluted solution. Y 
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formed in each district, or quarter, much good 
would result from them. Keeping in recollection 
the principle with which I set out, namely, that 
the exciting cause of the disease undoubtedly makes 
its first impression on the lungs, the advantages of 
those measures, from the circumstances of their 
being applied especially to this organ, must be 
obvious. 

87. D. The state of the mind also requires judi- 
cious regulation. It ought never to be excited much 
above, nor lowered beneath its usual tenor. The 
imagination must not be allowed for a moment to 
dwell upon the painful considerations which pes- 
tilence is calculated to bring before the mind ; and 
least of all ought the dread of it to be encouraged. 
There is a moral courage sometimes possessed by 
individuals who are the weakest perhaps as re- 
spects physical powers, enabling them to resist 
more efficiently the causes of infectious and epi- 
demic diseases, than the bodily powers of the 
strongest, who are not endowed with this mental 
energy. Those who dread not attacks of diseases, 
and who yet exercise sufficient prudence in avoid- 
ing unnecessary exposure to their predisposing and 
exciting causes, may justly be considered as sub- 
ject to comparatively little risk from them. This, 
I am persuaded, is particularly the case as respects 
the pestilential cholera, and I wish to impress it 
upon the minds of those whom the observation 
concerns. On all occasions a fool-hardy contempt 
or neglect of ailments, especially those affecting 
the stomach and bowels, ought to be guarded 
against, and the best medical advice be immediately 
procured upon the first manifestation of disorder. 
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PHLEGMASIA ALBA DOLENS.—Sywnon, = 
Phlegmasia Dolens, Hull ;— Phlegmasia Lactea, 
Levret ;— Ecchymoma Lymphatica, Parr ;— 
Anasarca Serosa, Cullen ; — Ecphyma Cdema- 
ticum, Young ; — Sparganosis puerperarum, 
Good ; — Phlebitis cruralis, Davis, Lee ; — 
Cruritis, Hossack ; — Gidema Lacteum, Metas- 
tasis Lactis, Auct. Var. ;— C:déme des Nouvelles 
Accouchées, Dépét laiteux, Fr. ;—Milchstreichen, 
Germ.; — Crural Phlebitis, swelled leg of Lying- 
in Women ; — Puerperal tumid leg. 

Crassir. :—Ili. Crass, I. Onper (Author). 

Derrin. —i. Nosotoc. Derin.— Painful and 
tense swelling of one or both legs, attended by fever, 
and running an acute and definite course, occurring 
most frequently after delivery. 

2. ii. Patruotoc. Derin. — Inflammation or ob- 
struction, or both, of the veins, lymphatics, and 
lymphatic glands, sometimes atiended by inflam- 
mation of the adjoining nerves, most frequently oc- 
curring after delivery ; but sometimes. appearing 
independently of the puerperal states, and conse-' 
cutively of other diseases, mechanically or otherwise 
implicating the veins, absorbents, and nerves of a limb. 

3. Having sometimes met with this disease in 
various circumstances as the sequela of other 
maladies, independently of the puerperal states, I 
have not considered it under the head of Puerpr- 
RAL DisrasEs. Whether occurring after delivery, 
or in other circumstances, it evidently does not 
present the same appearances and symptoms, in 
all instances; and in fatal cases the morbid 
changes are also not always the same. Owing to 
these causes, opinions have lately differed widely 
as to its nature, and to these opinions I shall more 
particularly refer. 

4, I. Hisrory.—tThis affection was first noticed 
by Roperic a Casrro and Wissman; but Mavu- 
RICEAU first described its symptoms, and referred 
them to pathological states. He appears to refer 
many of the symptoms to the-femoral nerve ; but 
Dr. Lee supposes him to have mistaken the 
femoral vein for the nerve. Pvuzos and Lrevrer: 
subsequently described the disease, and considered 
it to proceed from metastasis of the secretion of. 
milk. The former states that it is a painful and 
sometimes fatal malady, occurring frequently 
about the twelfth day after delivery, although 
sometimes as late as the sixth week. ‘I‘he descrip-' 
tion of Levret coincides with that of Puzos, and 
both refer the disease to the crural vessels ; espe- 
cially in their accounts of the symptoms, although’ 
they view it as proceeding from a “ depot de 
lait.” According to Mr. Cruicxsnanxs, Dr. 
Witi1am Hunrer did not subscribe to the opi- 
nion of Puzos, and did not view it either as a 
metastasis of the milk, or as a cold of the limb, as 
it was considered by some. Mr. Trve published, 
in 1782, an essay on the disease, in which he re- 
ferred the symptoms to rupture of the lymphatics 
as they cross the brim the pelvis under Pov- 
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parts ligament. Mr. Wuire soon afterwards 
published on this affection, and suggested the 
Opinion that it depends on obstruction, detention, 
and accumulation of lymph in the limb, or some 
other morbid condition of the lymphatic glands 
and vessels of the part. Mr. Wurre saw, fourteen 
cases, but they all recovered. Dr. Ferriar next 
maintained that the disease proceeded from in- 
flammation of the absorbents. In 1800, Dr. Hutt 
published an essay on phlegmasia dolens, in 
which he showed that all the phenomena could 
not be explained by referring them to inflammation 
of the lymphatics only ; he therefore viewed them 
as the results of an inflammatory state of all the 
textures of the limb —of bloodvessels, lymphatics, 
glands, nerves, cellular and muscular tissues, caus- 
ing an effusion of serum and coagulating lymph ; 
but he furnished no ease in which the appear- 
ances observed on dissection supported this view. 

5. It is a remarkable circumstance, as Dr. 
R. Lee has remarked, that nearly a century and 
a half should have elapsed since the time when 
this disease was pointed out by Mavricerau, 
before the precise nature of it was attempted to be 
ascertained by dissection. There had been op- 
portunities to determine the accuracy of the dif- 
ferent opinions advanced as to its nature and 
origin, but these were neglected until 1817, when 
Dr. Davis examined the body of a patient who died 
of it; and the appearances were described by Mr. 
Lawrence. The left lower extremity was cede- 
matous, without external discoloration from the 
hip to the foot, owing to effusion into the cellular 
tissue. The inguinal glands were a little enlarged, 
but pale coloured. The femoral vein, from the 
ham upwards, the external iliac, and the common 
iliac veins, as far as the junction of the latter with 
the corresponding trunk of the right side, were 
distended and firmly plugged with what appeared 
externally, a.coagulum of blood. The femoral 
portion of the vein, slightly thickened, and of a 
deep red colour, was filled with a firm blood 
coagulum, adhering to the sides.of the tube, so 
that it could not be drawn out. As the red colour 
of the vein might have been caused by the red elot 
every where in contact with the vein, it cannot 
be deemed a proof of inflammation. The trunk 
of the vena profunda was distended in the same 
way as the femoral vein; but:the saphena and its 
branches were empty and healthy. The substance 
filling the external iliac and common iliac portions 
of the vein was like the laminated coagulum of 
an aneurismal sac, The tube was.completely ob- 
structed by this matter, more intimately connected 
to its surface than in the femoral vein ; adhering, 
indeed, as firmly as the coagulum does to any 
part of an old aneurismal sac ; but in its centre 
- there was a cavity containing about a tea-spoonful 
of a thick fluid of the consistence of pus, of a 
lightish-brown tint, and pultaceous appearance. 
‘©The uterus, which had contracted to the usual 
degree, at such a distance of time from delivery, 
its appendages and blood-vessels, and the vagina, 
were in a perfectly natural state. ‘here was not 
the least appearance of vascular congestion about 
the organ ; nor the slightest distension of any of its 
vessels. [ts whole substance was pale, and the ves- 
sels every where contracted and empty.” ( Transact. 
of Med. and Chirurg. Society, vol. xii. p. 427.) 

6. An essay was read by Dr. Davis, on the 
6th of May, 1823, to the Medical and Chirurgical 
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| Society, with the object of proving that the prox- 
imate cause of the disease, called phlegmasia 
dolens, is an inflammation of one or more of the 
principal veins within, and in the immediate vi- 
cinity of the pelvis, producing an increased thick- 
ness of their coats, the formation of false membranes 
on their internal surface, a gradual coagulation of 
their contents, and occasionally a destructive sup- 
puration of their whole texture ; in consequence of 
which the canals of these vessels are so much di- 
minished, or so totally obstructed, as to be incom- 
petent to the circulation of blood through them. 
He first notices a case by J. G. Zinn (Comment. 
Soc. Reg. Gotting. t. ii. p. 364. 1753), in which 
dissection disclosed an enlarged and indurated 
state of the inguinal glands of the affected limb, 
surrounding the crural vein, and diminishing the 
diameter of this vessel ; and next adduces the case, 
the post mortem appearances of which I have 
noticed as described by Mr. Lawrence; and, in ad- 
dition to the cases which he had himself observed, 
he mentions a case communicated to him by Mr. 
Oxpknow, in which inflammation of the iliac veins 
was present ; and “‘ the absorbent vessels and glands 
were slightly enlarged as high as the Jumbar re- 
gions, but not otherwise affected.” (p. 436.) 

7.-During the commencement of 1823, M. 
Bovitiaup published several cases and dissec- 
tions, in which the crural veins were obliterated 
in women who had been affected with swelling of 
the lower extremities after delivery ; but Dr. Davis 
had been promulgating his views since the occur- 
rence of his first.case in 1817. Dr. Bourttaup 
distinctly states, in his instructive memoir on this 
subject, that he considers obstruction of the crural 
veins to be the cause not only of the cedema of 
lying-in women, but of many partial dropsies ; and 
he adduces instances of this obstruction being 
caused both by disease of the vessel itsélf, and by 
tumours pressing upon the vessel. (Archives 
Générales de Medicine, t. ii. 1828.) 

8. Soon afterwards, M. Vetrgav_ published 
some observations on this disease, and concluded 
as follows:— 1st, The acute swelling of abdo- 
minal extremities of women after delivery has for 
its cause, at least in some cases, inflammation of 
the pelvie articulations, or of the veins. 2d, On 
the other hand, the symptoms observed in the 
living patients are referable as much to severe 
lesion of the deep-seated veins, as to that of the 
lymphatics, 3d, At present it remains to be 


the cause of the phlegmasia alba dolens. 4th, Af- 
fections altogether different are ranged under the 
same name, causing confusion, and giving rise to 
obscurity in the writings of several physicians on 
the subject. Those cases adduced by M.Vetprau, 
and which occurred in the Parisian hospitals, are 
very interesting. In all of them there were marks 
of inflammation, with collections of pus, in the 
pelvic articulations or symphyses, in the uterine 


canals and veins (see case 2d), in the iliac and 
femoral veins, and in the lymphatics and glands. 
The whole of the memoir, and the observations 
appended to it by M. Anprat, have not received, 
from more recent writers on the subject, the atten- 
tion which they deserve. It should be added, that 
M. Vetreau considers the inflammatory appear- 
ances, and the purulent matters found in the veins 
and lymphatics, to be the consequences of the in- 
flammation commenced in the pelvic articulations 
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and uterine organs. (Archives Génér. de Méd., 
t. vi. p. 220.) 

9. MM. Garpren and Capuron, somewhat 
earlier writers than those now referred to, regarded 
the disease as an inflammation of the lymphatic 
vessels and glands; and Dr. Dewexzs considered 
it to be inflammation occupying “ exclusively the 
white lymphatic vessels (?) of the cellular mem- 
brane of the several textures of the limb.” (Dis. 
of Women, p. 489.) 

10. Dr. Burns believed, and with much jus- 
tice, judging from some cases which I have seen, 
“the nerves to be implicated in the disease as 
much as the veins ; and that whilst both may con- 
tribute, we shall find, in different cases, one or 
other predominate. (Midwifery, p. 611.) 

11. In April, 1824, 1 attended a case, with 
my friend Dr. Davies, now of Hertford, in which 
the symptoms indicated at the commencement 
considerable affection of the nerves of the limb ; 
but those of vascular obstruction afterwards pre- 
dominated. (Lond. Med. Repository, vol. xxiii. 
p- 452.) 

12. Dr. Davis, to whom the honour of ori- 

ginating the phlebitic pathology of phlegmasia 
dolens belongs, considered the inflammation to 
commence in the iliac veins. But Dr, Lee re- 
marks, that Mr. Gururie suggested to him the 
idea of tracing the affected veins to their origin in 
the uterus; and that, acting upon this suggestion, 
he ascertained that crural phlebitis is but an ex- 
tension of uterine phlebitis. That the disease thus 
originates, in many cases, cannot be doubted. I 
have myself seen such cases, and Dr. Leer has 
observed many others. One of my cases, not 
however occurring in the puerperal state, was seen 
also by him. But, judging from the few I have 
seen, and from the descriptions of cases which 
have been published, I cannot come to the con- 
clusions, either that the affection is a pure and 
uncomplicated phlebitis in all cases, although it 
may be in some, or that it always originates in the 
uterus, although it often does so originate. My 
views as to the pathology of this affection wall ap- 
pear more precisely in the sequel. 
_ 13. II. Descriprion.—This disease attacks 
“much more frequently the left lower extremity 
than the right. It very rarely commences in both 
‘limbs at the same time; but it sometimes passes 
over to the other limb, when it leaves the one first 
attacked. It generally appears within six weeks 
from delivery,— most frequently between the 
fourth and fifteenth day ; but it is not confined to 
the puerperal state. Dr. Lex states, that in eight 
of twenty-three cases of puerperal crural phlebitis 
seen by him, the disease commenced between the 
fourth and twelfth day after delivery, and in the 
‘remaining fifteen, it appeared subsequently to the 
latter of these days. 

14, i, Symproms. — The pathognomonic 
symptoms of phlegmasia dolens are preceded, in 
some cases, by general febrile disturbance, and in 
others the local symptoms are the first to appear. 
In the former case the patient complains, from the 
period of delivery, of fever which continues -with- 
out a manifest cause; and, in the course of a few 
days, the swelling of the limb appears. In other 
instances, the swelling is preceded by severe rigors, 
which recur several times. In many cases, signs 
f peritonitis, or of inflammatory action of the 
elvic viscera or parietes, are present before the 
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symptoms of this affection are remarked, espe- 
cially in the same side of the pelvis with the af- 
fected limb; and there is often a severe pain 
complained of in the iliac fossa of that side. Ina 
few cases, however, the symptoms of phlegmasia 
alba dolens occur suddenly in one of the limbs, 
without pain or any other symptom in the ab- 
domen or correspondent iliac region. In addition 
to uneasiness and pain in the lower part of the 
abdomen, or extending along the brim of the 
pelvis, the patient is weak, irritable, and de- 
ressed, 

15. a. When the disease begins in the pelvis, 
the pain soon extends below Poupart’s ligament 
along the thigh to the ham, calf of the leg, and 
instep of the foot. Shortly afterwards, the in- 
guinal region is tumified and tense —and, in a 
day or two, the thigh becomes swollen, tense, 
white, and shining. When the pain commences 
in the calf of the leg, the swelling is first observed 
there, or at the ancles, gradually extending itself 
up the leg and thigh. In some eases, the pain as- 
cends from the leg along the thigh to the groin, or 
even to the iliac region. In rarer instances a con- 
siderable space intervenes between the situation of 
the pain, which, in this case, is usually felt in the 
inguinal region and in the leg, the thigh being 
exempt from pain. 

16. The character of the pain varies greatly. 
In some it is merely a sense of numbness or stif- 
ness, or a sort of cramp, or a painful feeling of 
tension. In others, the pain is severe, burning, 
or shooting ; and in several it is darting or lan- 
cinating, and so violent as to cause the patient to 
scream aloud. The slighter or duller pains are 
usually constant, but the violent shooting pains 
are remitting. The pains follow exactly the course 
of the femoral vessels, the darting violent pain 
being especially referable to the femoral nerve. 
In some cases, the pain extends all the way from 
the iliac fossa along the thigh to the ham and ealf 
of the leg. The whole surface of the limb is 
tender. Pressure at any part, but especially on 
the femoral vessels, and nerves, remarkably ag- 
gravates the pain. The least motion of the ex- 
tremity, more especially extension, greatly increases 
the pain; the easiest position is that of partial 
flexion, Aggravation of the pain on pressure is 
sometimes only felt in a limited portion or spot, as 
in the groin, or popliteal space, or calf of the leg. 

17. b. The swelling generally occurs after the 
pain has existed a short time—usually after a 
period varying from twelve to thirty-six hours, 
In some instances, the swelling appears nearly 
contemporaneously with the pain; and it usually 
commences in the same situation as that in which 
the pain is at first felt. In the majority of cases, 
it proceeds from above downwards, implicating 
successively the hip, nates, and labium pudende ; 
the thigh and leg. - Casper, Ca.uisen, Fraser, 
and Raicr-DeLormeE «mention instances in which 
the swelling extended also upwards to the flank 
and trunk, so as to reach the upper extremity of 
the same side. In some cases it begins in the foot, 
and rises more or less rapidly until it invades the 
whole extremity, the nates, vulva, and iliae re- 
gion ; but Puzos, Levrer, Wuirr, Ganrpien, and 


other writers consider the descending character of 


the swelling as pathognomonic of the disease. 
The swelling is sometimes so great, that the af- 
fected limb is double the healthy size. When it 
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is advanced it is generally uniform, but it is some- 
times more remarkable on the inside of the thigh, 
and near the knee. In the early stage of the dis- 
ease, and whilst the acute symptoms continue, the 
swelling is tense, and does not pit after pressure ; 
it is generally at a later period that pitting from 
pressure is observed. 
18. c. The colour of the limb is commonly a 
pearly white. In some, reddish lines are observed 
chiefly in the course of the vessels; and in others, 
only small red spots or points. In cases observed 
by Dr. Lee and M. Sarcues, dark vesicles and 
phiyctene were observed; and in a case ter- 
minating in gangrene, under the care of Dr. 
Davits, and also seen by me, the usual discolor- 
ation of the skin in such circumstances was ob- 
served. In most instances the temperature of the 
affected limb is increased, especially on the inner 
aspect, and at the earlier periods ; but sometimes, 
as Dr. Burns has remarked, it is diminished, par- 
ticularly at an advanced stage. Gangrene, in the 
case just adverted to, was preceded for several 
days by great coldness of the limb. Most writers 
have remarked the existence of a nodulated chord, 
very painful on pressure, descending from the 
crural arch more or Jess down the thigh. This 
chord may be only barely perceptible, or very 
remarkable, from the thickening and infiltration of 
the cellular tissue surrounding the vessels. In 
some cases, it descends considerably down the 
thigh, and may even be detected in the popliteal 
space. It is not easily detected when the swelling 
and pain are great, and it is chiefly when the more 
violent symptoms have subsided that it can be 
best ascertained. The pain and tenderness are 
always greatest in the course of this chord, or in its 
immediate vicinity. 
19. d. Enlargement of the glands in the groin, 
and even of those of the ham, is often observed 
during life, and found after death. In some cases, 
as observed by Casper, red lines are traced along 
the surface in the direction of the tumified and 
tender glands. ‘he nodosities frequently found 
in the course of the vessels are attributable, in 
some situations and cases, to enlargement of the 
’ glands; and, in other places and instances, to the 
induration and inflammation of portions of the cel- 
lular tissue surrounding the inflamed vessels; or 
to thickening of the coats of the vessels, and to 
coagulation of the blood below the seat of obstruc- 
tion. As observed, also, in the first case, in which 
a dissection was made after death, the tumours 

_may arise both from enlarged lymphatic glands, 
and from the distension of the vein below the seat 
either of compression by these glands, or of ob- 
struction by disease of the vessel itself. 

20. e. The constitutional symptoms are often 
very remarkable, even before the local mischief is 
much complained of. In most cases, weakness, de- 
pression, irritability of the pulse, diminished or 
disordered lochia, diminution of the secretion of 
milk, want of sleep, and disorder of the digestive 
and excreting functions immediately precede and 
accompany the accession of the local disease. As 
this becomes developed, the pulse, hitherto weak, 
quick, or sharp, becomes rapid, often 130 or 140 
in a minute, and small and feeble; the appetite is 
lost, the tongue is white or loaded, the thirst is 
increased ; the bowels are contined, and the stools 
unhealthy, but they are sometimes loose, fetid, or 
bilious ; the urine is turbid, and the lochia is 
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often diminished or Suppressed, or offensive. The 
patient is restless, sleepless, and irritable, or mor- 
bidly sensible. The countenance is generally 
pale, and sometimes evincing marked anemia, 
There are frequently indications of disorder of the 
uterine organs, or of disease of the pelvic viscera 
or parietes. The vulva and vagina are tender ; 
and pressure above the pubis is seldom made with- 
out pain. The os uteri is sometimes partially open 
and soft. At the commencement of the disease, 
the skin is generally hot and dry; but it some- 
times becomes moist, or perspirations break out. 
The secretion of milk is often altogether suppressed 
or much diminished. In very severe cases, the 
febrile disturbance is not only attended by sleepless- 
ness, but followed by delirium. In some instances, 
in which the disease supervened in the other limb, 
as it subsided in the first affected, the cerebral 
symptoms were very urgent. In two cases which 
were under my care, one of which was attended 
also by Dr. Lex, constant low delirium, followed 
by coma, came on; but the patient ultimately re- 
covered. 

21. ii, Trrminations. — The disease may 
terminate variously: — Ist, by resolution. When 
it terminates in this way, the acute symptoms sub- 
side in the course of from twelve to twenty days, 
generally in the order of their appearance ; the 
pain ceases, the swelling disappears, and the use — 
of the limb returns. As the swelling begins to 
subside, it pits more readily on pressure ; and, in 
many cases, the tumours and chord, in the situa- 
tions already mentioned, are more distinctly felt, 
and in some the superficial veins are dilated, or 
irregularly enlarged, not only in the limb, but 
also, as stated by M. Rarcr-Devormg, in the : 
flank and parts adjoining. As the resolution pro- 
ceeds, the constitutional symptoms subside. Re- 
solution takes place much more gradually and 
slowly when obstruction of the femoral is present. — 
The swelling then continues sometimes for months, 
in a less degree, and thus becomes chronic, the 
patient being hardly able to use the limb. In 
these cases, thickening of the cellular tissue sur- 


rounding the vessel often exists, and a varicose ~ 


state of the veins takes place and remains.— 2d, 
Suppuration, according to Prrir, Capvuron, and — 
Cuvrcuttt, takes place in rare instances, gene- 
rally in the tract of the large vessels, or situation — 
of the lymphatic glands. — This result obviously — 
proceeds from the inflammation of those vessels 


having extended to the surrounding cellular tissue 


and passed on to abscess.—3d, The disease still 
more rarely terminates in gangrene. M.Geruarp ~ 
has adduced a case in which this occurred; and ~ 
Dr. Davies has published the details of another, 
which was also seen by me on several occasions. 
In this case, gangrene of the leg and foot was fol- 
lowed by sloughing, and the parts were amputated — 
by Dr. Davies above the knee, the thigh being at 
the time about double the thickness of the oppo- 
site one. As soon asthe vessels were divided, the 
blood in the veins was observed quite coagulated. — 
A considerable quantity of serum was discharged 
from the surface of the stump, as soon as the leg 
was removed. (London Med. Repos., vol. xxille 
p. 454.) 3 
22. 4th, Death sometimes takes place, gene- 
rally owing to the severity of the several changes 
which supervene in the course of the disease. 
It may occur suddenly, as remarked by Denman, 
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Burns, and Biunpett, owing chiefly to ex- 
haustion consequent upon previous losses of blood, 
and upon the violence of the constitutional and 
nervous symptoms, especially if the patient makes 
any exertion in this state, or raises herself up too 
quickly in bed. It most commonly, however, 
takes place, consequently upon the organic lesions 
found in the pelvic viscera and parietes, such as 
inflammation and purulent formations in the 
uterus, ovaria, and pelvic articulations, with si- 
milar changes and coagulations of blood in the 
iliac veins. In these cases, death is the result of 
contamination of the circulating fluids, and is 
generally preceded by a very rapid, small, and 
feeble pulse, by distressing feelings of sinking, by 
delirium, sometimes coma, and various nervous 
phenomena. . 

23. ili, AppEARANCES AFTER DeEatH. On 

dissection, the limb is seen infiltrated with serum 

and lymph. Several small abscesses are dissemi- 
nated through the cellular tissue, between the 
muscles, or one or two considerable abscesses 
are formed in the vicinity of the large vessels, 
especially in the iliac, inguinal, and popliteal 
regions. The sub-peritoneal cellular tissue, par- 
ticularly that of the meso-rectum and iliac fosse, 
is sometimes infiltrated with a sero-purulent 
matter. The articulations of the affected limb, 
and even the joints at a distance from the seat of 
the affection, although much more rarely, are 
occasionally the seats of suppuration. Purulent 
collections have also been found in the liver and 
lungs. A sero-puriform effusion has sometimes 
taken place in the pelvic cavity, and in the ca- 
vity of the pleura. These lesions are secondary, 
and the consequences of the phlebitis, consti- 
tuting the chief pathological condition of the 
malady. 

24. A. The researches* of Dr. Davis, Dr. R. 
Ler, Dr. Davies, and others, have fully shown the 
great extent to which the veins of the limb, and 
very frequently also those of the uterus, are af- 
fected in this malady. The femoral vein is 

always more or less diseased. It is inflamed, its 
parietes are thickened, and its canal is obstructed 
by fibrinous coagula, in the centres of which 
puriform, or a brownish grumous, matter is often 
found. In rarer cases, a fibrinous false mem- 
brane is observed adhering to the intericr of the 
vessel. The same changes may be traced along the 
profunda and popliteal vein, to most of the veins of 
the extremity. The phlebitis may be so general in 
the limb, that a puriform matter escapes from 
all the small veins upon dividing them. In 
many cases, however, the saphena remains un- 
affected. The same lesions as exist in the fe- 
moral vein are also generally observed in the 
external iliac of the same side, and often extend 
to the hypogastric or internal iliac. In this latter 
case, the veins of the vagina, of the neck and 
body of the uterus and of the ovaria and tubes ; 
and, indeed, most of the branches which con- 
tribute to the hypogastric, present the usual 
appearances of inflammation, on the same side 
with that affected. In many cases, the same 
lesions are found in the veins of both sides of 
the uterine organs, but they extend not so far 
as the internal iliac of the unaffected side. In 
some instances the inflammation extends not only 
to the common iliac, but also to the vena cava, 
and in rare instances as far as the emulgent 
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veins, M. Rarce-Detorme remarks, that the al- 
teration may even be traced to the right side of 
the heart; but this can be possible only in rare 
instances. 

25. When the disease has existed in both ex~ 
tremities, the phlebitis in the pelvic and uterine 
organs extends along both hypogastric veins to 
the external iliacs and femoral veins, &c.; it has 
even been observed in the lower portion of the 
vena cava. It has been supposed that the super- 
vention of the disease in the other limb, as that in 
the first attacked subsides, is produced by the ex- 
tension of the inflammation from the common iliac 
of the one side, to the vena cava, and to the com- 
mon iliac of the other side; but the inflammation 
of the uterine veins may extend to both limbs, 
although not at the same time, without passing to 
and from the vena cava. — M. Raicz-Drtormse 
refers to two cases in which phlebitis supervened 
in the brachial, cephalic, and cubital veins in the 
course of this disease. 

26. B. The lymphatic glands and vessels are fre- 
quently also found inflamed ; but where this lesion 
co-exists with phlebitis, it is difficult to determine 
which of the two is primary. They are probably 
contemporaneous in their development and course. 
In the account of the first post mortem examination 
of the disease on record, Zinn states, that the 
inguinal glands were greatly enlarged and indur- 
ated, and that they surrounded and very much 
diminished the diameter of the crural vein, The 
glands of the groin and ham are often enlarged, 
injected, and sometimes in a state of suppuration ; 
but purulent matter is more frequently found in 
the cellular tissue surrounding them, than in the 
glands themselves. Raicr-DeEtorme states that 
the glands in the iliac fosses sometimes present 
various degrees of inflammation, which has also 
extended to the mesenteric glands. 

27. C. The lymphatic vessels have been fre- 
quently overlooked in dissections of the affected 
limb. Bovuitvawp states that inflammation of these 
vessels has been ascertained in a considerable 
number of cases of this disease. MM. Tonnetue, 
Durtay, Nonat have also confirmed this view. 
M. Avponneau (Journ. Comp. du Dict. des Scien. 
Med. t. xxxviii. p.10.) has recorded a case in which 
** the superficial lymphatics of the thigh presented 
a deep red colour, were enlarged and tortuous, 
the veins being also inflamed on the same side as 
high as the vena cava.” Dr, Cuurcuitt remarks, 
that pus and evidences of inflammation are some- 
times met with in the absorbents. , 

28. D. The nerves are probably also more fre- 
quently implicated than they have lately been 
supposed to be, particularly since attention was 
more especially directed to the veins. In the 
interesting case published by Dr. Daviss, the 
symptoms, which were very violent in their ac- 
cession, were referable to the femoral nerve; and 
M. Ducrs has adduced several eases, showing 
that neuritis actually forms a part of the lesions 
observed in this disease. 

29. E. Alterations of the wterus, and especially 
of the veins of the organ, have been much insisted 
upon by Dr. Lex as the points of departure in the 
succession of morbid phenomena constituting this 
complex malady. Although M. Vevpgrav appears 
to have been amongst the first to describe lesions of 
the uterus and its veins, in examinations of this 
disease after death, still Dr. Lzx first insisted upon 
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the connection, and upon the circumstance of the 
phlebitis being propagated from the uterus or its 
appendages to the hypogastric, iliac, and femoral 
veins. Inflammation of the veins and canals of 
the uterus, puriform matter in them, or in the 
walls of the uterus; softening of the orgau ; mem- 
branous exudations on its internal surface ; soft- 
ening, dark discoloration and marks of inflam- 
matory action, more especially at the part where 
the placenta was attached ; puriform collections 
in the ovaria, &c., have been very frequently ob- 
served. Dr. Burns, however, remarks that the 
uterus is sometimes found quite healthy. Besides 
these lesions, M. Vetreau has shown that the ad- 
joining pelvic viscera may be also more or less 
implicated, especially the sacro-iliac and pubic 
symphyses, the cartilages and ligaments of which 
are loosened, softened, and bathed in pus; but 
these lesions are not so frequent as those of the 
uterus and its appendages. 

30. II. Causes. — A. This disease has not been 
observed with due precision in respect of its remote 
causes, and particularly as to those which predispose 
to the origination and extension of the several lesions 
recognisable during life and found after death. 
The much more frequent occurrence of the af- 
fection during the six weeks immediately following 
parturition evidently proves that the changes more 
especially connected with that period, are more 
or,less concerned in producing it. The pressure 
which the gravid uterus exerts upon the nerves, 
bloodvessels, and other parts within the pelvis 
during the latter months of pregnancy, the violence 
which these parts often sustain during parturition, 
the sudden removal of the pressure, and the changes 
in the state of nervous function and of circulation 
consequent on the removal, altogether remarkably 


predispose to the supervention of the affection, 


especially when aided by other circumstances, 
But the disease may occur during pregnancy. 
Puzos treated three cases before the period of 
parturition ; and in these, as well as in others 
met with at this period, it is reasonable to infer, 
that the pressure was chiefly concerned in pro- 
ducing it in these instances, and that uterine 
phlebitis was not its point of departure. 

31. As far as my own observation enables me 
to judge, aided by the histories of many recorded 
cases, constitutional debility and delicacy of frame ; 
the exhaustion consequent upon protracted, diffi- 
cult, or instrumental labours ; hemorrhage during 
or after parturition; and anzmial and cachectic 
states of the system, are amongst the most in- 
fluential predisposing causes of this affection. 
Females subject to leucorrhoea, especially during 
pregnancy, appear also to be more liable than 
others to an attack. 

32. B. The exciting causes are, in the great 
majority of instances, those of uterine phlebitis. 
The use of instruments during labour, injury of 
the organ, the retention of portions of the placenta, 
the means taken to remove it; the retention of 
coagula, or of the lochial discharge in the uterine 
cavity or vagina, owing to deficient contractile 
power ; imperfect contraction of the uterine canals 
and veins admitting of the retention, and con- 
sequent alteration, of their contents; the passage 
of the retained and altered lochia from the cavity 
of the uterus into the uterine veins; inflammation 
of, and purulent collections in, the parietes of the 
uterus or in the ovaria, giving rise to inflammation 
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of the veins of these organs; inflammation of th® 
vagina, or of any of the pelvic articulations, are 
the most frequent exciting causes of phlegmasia 
dolens. These local conditions and changes, in 
the great majority of cases in which they take 
place, either proceed no further, or give Tise to 
other secondary maladies than this; but, when 
the predisposition is marked, and when other 
causes reinforce these, the affection will be in- 
duced; and :may occur, although in rare cases, 
even when the uterine lesions are not present. 

33. There can be no doubt that, when the 
lochial discharge is not freely thrown off, in weak 
or exhausted females, or after copious losses of 
blood, and when morbid secretions form in the 
uterus or ovaria, in these states of the system ab- 
sorption of these matters, either by the lymphatics 
or veins, or by both, will then take place more 
readily and abundantly than in other circum- 
stances ; the matters thus absorbed inflaming the 
vessels and contaminating the fluids. Causes pro- 
ducing a suppression of the lochia, or of the se- 
cretion of milk, may also occasion the superven- 
tion of crural phlebitis, and even of inflammation 
of the absorbents, by favouring the absorption of 
excrementitial matters ; and thus the old doctrine 
of the metastasis of these secretions, although not 
strictly applicable to these cases, is not, in some 
respects, very wide of the truth. 

34. Exposures to cold, wet, and to currents 
of air, insufficient clothing, and unwholesome, 
heating food and beverages, especially spirituous 
liquors, are evidently concurring, if not exciting 
causes. Probably more importance has some- 
times been attached to the influence of cold than 
it deserves ; but where the cold is applied directly 
to the limb — where the lower extremities are in- 
sufficiently protected from it, or where the patient 
wears damp shoes, &c., particularly upon getting 
about soon after parturition, the injurious in- 
fluence may not be local only, but extended to 
several of the excreting functions ; and, although 
it may not be sufficient of itself to produce the 
disease, it may powerfully aid the operation of 
other causes, or favour the extension of morbid 
changes existing in the uterine organs, or parts in 
the vicinity, to the iliac and femoral veins, or also 
to the nerves and absorbent vessels. 

35. ILI. Puotecmasta Atsa DOoLens, UNCON- 
NECTED WITH THE PurrrrraL Srates, — An 
affection, or rather a complex disease, in every 
respect similar to that now described in connec- 
tion with the puerperal states, may occur in women 
independently of these states, and even in the male 
sex; but in every instance which I have seen of — 
this description, amounting in all to nine, of which 
I have taken notes, it has been contingent upon 
some other dangerous disease ; and has presented 
the same changes of structure in the limb as those 
which I have described above (§§ 24. et seq..). 
The diseases upon which it has supervened in my 
practice are the following : — Inflammation of the 
uterus; hysteritis complicated with dysentery ; 
cancer of the mamma (two cases); tubercular 
consumption; typhoid fever; iliac abscess (two 
cases); malignant ulceration of the mouth and 
neck of the uterus, and injury of one of the upper 
extremities. ‘The injury in this Jast instance of 
the affection was soon followed by inflammation 
of the lymphatics and veins ; the patient, however, 
recovered. 
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36. The ease of the disease following hys- 
teritis occurred in 1831, in a lady who had not 
been pregnant for three or four years. The affec- 
tion commenced in the right thigh, and extended 
to the left as it began to subside in the right. The 
patient had shortly before experienced a smart 
dysenteric attack, which was followed by inflam- 
mation of the uterus, and for each of these she 
had been moderately blooded. The disease of the 
extremities was most severe, and was attended by 
dangerous constitutional symptoms, As the case 
well illustrated Dr. R. Lee’s views of the patho- 
logy of the disease, I requested him to see her. 
Delirium, sopor, and great nervous exhaustion 
supervened, but followed the very rapid sub- 
sidence of the swelling of both extremities, which 
had reached as high as the flanks. She was very 
remarkably benefited by nervous and restorative 
remedies, and recovered very rapidly. I have 
seen her very frequently since, and as recently as 
the day of my wniting this; but there was never 
any evidence of enlarged veins or swelling about 
the ancles subsequent to the attack; the ap- 
pearances of the limbs, up to this time, now 
fifteen years, being in every respect the same as 
before. 

37. In the other case there were both hys- 
teritis and dysentery; indeed, the whole pelvic 
viscera appeared simultaneously attacked. This 
person, the wife of a publican, had never been 
pregnant; only one extremity was affected; but 
low fever, with muttering delirium, coma, and 
destructive inflammation of one eye, supervened, 
and she died; the other eye also becoming af- 
fected shortly before death. 

38. In both the cases of carcinoma mamme, 
the arm on the affected side was enormously 
swollen, painful, and tender ; but not discoloured. 
One of the cases was that of a jady attended by 
Dr. Younc and myself. She was only thirty-five 
years of age; had borne several children, and was 
then pregnant. Great enlargement of the lym- 
phatic glands had taken place; and obstruction 
both of the lymphatic and of the venous circu- 
lation obviously existed. This lady, who was far 
advanced in pregnancy when the affection of the 
arm supervened, was delivered nearly at her full 
time of a child about one fourth the usual weight ; 
she died, as was expected, shortly afterwards, 
The other case occurred in a person advanced in 
age, and was in all respects similar as regarded 
the local disease. In neither instances was an 
examination after death allowed. 

39. The case contingent upon tubercular con- 
sumption, of which I have notes, and which was 
a remarkable instance of the affection, presented, 
upon dissection, tubercular deposits in the in- 
guinal glands with great enlargement ; obstruction 
of, and coagulation of blood in the femoral and 
iliac veins, the centres of the coagula consisting 
of a grumous, soft, or pultaceous brown matter. 
There had been, also, diarrhoea and ulceration of 
the bowels; but the veins were not traced from 
the iliac to the ramifications to the pelvic viscera ; 
and it was hence not manifest whether or not the 
disease of the veins was caused by ulceration in 
the lower bowels, or by the morbid state of the 
blood consequent upon the absorption of purulent 
and tubercular matters. I have seen other cases 
of great swelling of one or both lower extremities, 
eonsequent upon phthisis ; but I have had an op- 
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portunity of examining after death only the one 
now mentioned. My recollections of the others 
are such as to lead me to infer that the obstruc- 
tion in the veins of the lower extremities was the 
consequence chiefly of the morbid states of the 
blood, aided by the physical conditions of the 
limb —the sitting posture, and the remora of the 
blood in the veins, owing to this posture, and to 
the influence of gravitation; and that these states 
favoured coagulation of blood in the veins, or in- 
flammation of their internal surface. 

40. Instances of phlebitis in the course of low 
or typhoid fevers are not rare. I have, however, 
met with only one in my own practice. In this 
case, there was certainly no evidence of ulceration 
of the lower bowels. The disease of the veins is 
to be referred chiefly to the state of the blood, 
and to some local physical conditions, or causes 
acting locally. Drs. Graves and Sroxzs have 
related instances of this contingent form of the 
affection. They remarked that the oedema was 
unattended by redness, but accompanied with 
pain, tenderness, increased heat, and impaired 
motion of the limb. 

41. The first case of the disease contingent 
upon iliac abscess occurred to me in 1821, ina 
groom, a patient of the South London Dispensary, 
when physician to that institution, and was attri- 
buted to the pressure of the collected matter upon 
the iliac nerves and veins, and probably, also, 
upon the lymphatics. A more recent case was 
entirely similar, and both terminated fatally soon 
afterwards, but inspections were not permitted. 
There can be no doubt of the occasional occur- 
rence of this malady during organic changes in 
the uterus and ovaria, occurring independently of 
parturition, and more especially if these changes 
are attended by the absorption of morbid secre- 
tions from these organs. D. R. Ler has adduced 
several instances of this source of the disease. 
Sir H. Hatrorp has recorded two cases, which 
consisted chiefly of inflammation of the veins 
arising apparently from exposure to currents of 
cold air; and, in one case, from such exposure 
being in the standing posture. Many years ago 
I met with a case which originated in this cause ; 
but the patient was of a cachectic habit of body ; 
recovery, however, took place without any un- 
favourable occurrence. It is not improbable that, 
during an impure or morbid state of the blood, 
connected with debility and a languid state of the 
circulation, the remora of the blood in the veins 
of the lower extremities, favoured by position or 
other physical causes, will occasion either partial 
spontaneous coagulation, or an inflammatory state 
of the coats of the vessel; more especially if 
pressure have existed on the trunk of the veins. 
Hence the occasional appearance of this affection 
in the advanced progress of many other diseases, 
especially of those in the course of which morbid 
secretions are apt to pass into the circulation, or 
to be absorbed by the lymphatics; and when 
pressure has existed upon, or has been suddenly 
sae from, large veins. (Veins, Diseases 
OF. 

42, IV. Narureortue Disease.— A. I have 
already noticed (§¢ 4. et seg.) some of the opinions 
formerly entertained respecting the nature of this 
complex affection, and stated enough to show that 
most of these were more or less erroneous, but 
chiefly in their limitation to one only of the several 
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morbid conditions generally present in the fully 
developed cases of the disease. Since the days 
of Wuirr, who attributed the malady to rupture 
of the lymphatics, most writers up to the end of 
the last century believed it to be an inflammation 
of the lymphatics. Boyrer, Tryz, Denman, 
Ferriar, and Garpren adopted this opinion, 
with certain shades of difference. Thus Trye 
considered, that the inflammation of these vessels 
proceeded sometimes from pressure of the gravid 
uterus, sometimes from an acrid matter secreted 
by this organ; whilst Denman supposed that it 
originated in the lymphatic glands of the groin ; 
and Frrriar that it commenced in the lymphatics 
of the thigh. Many of the symptoms observed 
during life, and even part of the changes detected 
after death, evince that these views were not en- 
tirely without foundation. They wanted the sup- 
port derived from post mortem research ; and they 
constituted only a part of the morbid changes — 
they were merely a substitution of a part, and 
often only a small part, of the malady for the 
whole. 

43. Much more recently, certain symptoms, 
attracting the notice of pathologists, and more 
than ordinary attention being directed to these 
symptoms, and to their origins, a different opinion 
of the nature of phlegmasia dolens was suggested, 
and former views were thrown in the shade. 
Thus Arsers (Hureranp’s Journal, &e., Feb. 
1807, p. 16.) considered the disease as merely a 
form of neuralgia. He believed that it com- 
menced in the nerves of the limb, and that the 
swelling was a consecutive lesion. That this is 
actually the case, at least in some cases, as in that 
recorded by Dr, Davizs, in two or three cases 
seen by myself, and in others recorded by Dvuces, 
Krucrr, and other physicians, cannot be doubted. 
Ducrs (Revue Medicale, t. iii, 1824); Sresotp, 
Lorwennarp (in Srezop’s Journ. t. x. p. 352.) ; 
Hanxet (Rust’s Magazin, t.xxiv.), and Krucrer 
(Horn’s Archiv, t. iv. 1831), attributed the ma- 
lady to inflammation of the nerves of the pelvis 
and thigh, or at least to a morbid state of the sen- 
sibility of these nerves, admitting, however, con- 
secutive changes in the veins, lymphatics, and 
arteries of the limb, 

44, Newmann and Treviranus (Siebold’s 
Journ. t. xi. p. 253.), on the other hand, con- 
sidered this affection as an inflammation of the 
aponeurosis, or fascia lata, giving rise to an effu- 
sion of serum and lymph; whilst others even sup- 
posed it to be a form of rheumatism occurring in 
the puerperal state, and modified by the circum- 
stances of this state. This opinion, supported by 
Himzy and Revrer, is equally visionary with 
that of Newmann. 

45. The researches of Dr. Davis first esta- 
blished inflammation and obstruction of the veins 
as the principal lesion of severe cases of this ma- 
lady ; and the investigations of Bovurtuaup, Vet- 
PEAU, J, Davies, Boupaut, and R. Lex, further 
illustrated this doctrine. Dr. Lex first demon- 
strated the origination, of at least many of the 
cases of the disease, in lesions of the uterus and 
the veins of this organ, in uterine phlebitis. So 
that the prevailing opinion in the present day is, 
that phlegmasia alba dolens is inflammation of the 
iliac and femoral veins, originating in the veins of 
the uterus, and often extending, on the one hand, 
to the common iliac veins, or even to the yena 
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cava; and, on the other, to most of the veins in 
the extremity. 

46. I believe, however, from considerable ex- 
perience of the disease, in different circumstances, 
that phlegmasia dolens is a more complex affec- 
tion than it is generally now considered to be — 
that it is not always at least a simple crural phle- 
bitis — that it does not always, although very fre- 
quently it does, originate in uterine phlebitis — 
that it is not uniform in character, phenomena, 
and progress — and that it isa much more complex 
disease than it is generally viewed to be.- 

47. B. Pathological Inferences.—a. The disease 
certainly consists chiefly of inflammation or ob- 
struction, or of both lesions, of the femoral and iliac 
veins ; but these, although the chief, or occasion- 
ally almost the only lesions, are not always such. 
—b. The crural phlebitis, even when manifestly 
existing, cannot always be referred to the uterus 
for its origin, although it very frequently does so 
originate, especially in cases occurring after de- 
livery.—c. The lesions observed in the veins 
appear, in some instances, as consequences of 
prolonged pressure, or of this cause and the sudden 
removal of that pressure, the disease originating in 
the iliac and femoral veins. —d, The affection 
appears to commence, in some cases, in the nerves, 
owing to the causes just assigned, the veins be- 
coming consecutively affected, or being contem- 
poraneously attacked,—e. Cases occur in which 
it is difficult to determine whether the veins or the 
lymphatie vessels and glands are primarily or 
mainly implicated, the symptoms and the lesions 
observed after death being referable to both sys- 
tems of vessels. —f. The disease may originate in 
lesion of any of the pelvic viscera, or of the arti- 
culations or parietes of the pelvis; and, in such 
cases, it may not be limited to either the veins or 
absorbents ; but may affect the one or the other, 
and extend to both. —g. The disease may be un- 
connected with lesion of the pelvic viscera, and 
may commence in the veins, or in the lymphatics 
or veins, or even in the nerves, and extend more 
or less to these vessels, especially when the patient 
has had the extremity exposed to pressure or in- 
jury, or to cold or currents of cold air, or to other 
injurious physical agents. —h. The precursory, 
early, and advanced symptoms, the constitutional 
phenomena, and the terminations or consequences 
of the affection, vary according as either of the 
parts, just pointed out as being implicated more 
or less, or any two or more of them, are pro- 
minently affected; the pain and nervous symp- 
toms are more severe, the more the nerves are 
affected ; the swelling, the general cedema of the 
limb, and the pitting on pressure, and the low or 
typhoid character of the accompanying fever, are 
more remarkable the more the disease is confined 
to the veins ; and especially when it is preceded 
or attended by disease of the uterus, or of any 
other pelvic viscus or part; the hardness, tense- 
ness, and heat of the limb; the tenderness of the 
surface, and its indisposition to pit on pressure is 
more manifest, the more the lymphatics and glands 
are concerned in the malady. —i. I have never 
met with a case of the disease in which the ar- 
teries were implicated. 

48. V. Procnosis.— Although a small propor- 
tion only of those who are attacked with phlegmasia 
dolens terminates unfavourably, especially when 
the affection appears after partwtion, still if 
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should be viewed as a serious disease, and more 
particularly when it occurs in the course of other 
maladies which contaminate the circulating fluids. 
But the amount of danger should be inferred 
chiefly from the severity of the symptoms, from 

what is made apparent as to the cause and origin 
of the attack, and from the pathological condition 
manifested at the commencement and progress of 
the case. Pre-existing disease of the pelvic 
viscera or parietes; evidence of inflammation of 
the iliac and femoral veins; the extension of 
the malady to both extremities; low fever and 
delirium ; a very rapid, soft, and small pulse, are 
severally indications of great danger. 

49. The nature and amount of disease of the 
pelvic viscera, preceding and attending the at- 
tack, should always be duly estimated, as well as 
the nature and relations of it. When disease of 
the veins is detected, the extension of it to the 
common iliac and vena cava, and consequent 
contamination of the blood are to be dreaded — 
changes which may be often prevented by judicious 
practice, but which, when once induced, can 
rarely be removed. The passage of the affection 
to the other limb indicates, at least, a severe 
lesion of the uterine or pelvic viscera, possibly 
even the extension of the venous disease to the 
vena cava, Low fever, delirium, sopor, and a 
rapid soft pulse, evince contamination of the blood, 
and the injurious influence of this change upon 
the brain and nervous system, and constitution. 
The contingent occurrence of the affection in the 
course of other maladies, is always a very grave 
or even most dangerous circumstance; but the 
amount of that danger depends upon the nature 
of the primary disease. In malignant or cancerous 
maladies, in tubercular consumption, and even in 
some other constitutional diseases, the hopeless 
state of the patient depends more upon these, than 
upon this super-induced affection, which, however, 
hastens the unfavourable issue. 

50. VI. Treatment. — Itis of the utmost im- 
portance to ascertain the predisposing and exciting 
causes of this affection; and the pre-existing 
pathological conditions, especially those so fre- 
quently implicating the pelvic viscera and parietes, 
before the indications and means of cure are 
adopted. Of the considerable number of cases in 
which I have been consulted, I have not met with 
one which did not occur consequently either upon 
large losses of blood from the uterus, or upon 
blood-letting, large in relation to the state and 
constitution of the patient. There have fre- 
quently ‘been marked disorders of the secreting 
and excreting functions, and sometimes also a 
eachectic habit of body. In no instance have the 
previous health and existing state of the patient 
been such as to admit of venesection, or even of 
local depletions to a great amount. I have never 
peated the former for the complaint; and I 

ave ordered the latter only in a moderate de- 
gree. The uterine or other lesions in which the 
disease often originates, the pre-existing state of 
the parts which are the seats of this disease, the 
antecedent and existing state of the patient, and 
the character of the pulse and other symptoms, 
not merely forbid the employment of general or 
large local blood-lettings, but warrant the adop- 
tion of restorative, and often even of tonic 
remedies. But the facts, — firstly, that the disease 
generally originates in states of rapidly induced 
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anemia, of vital exhaustion, or of vascular 


contamination ; and, secondly, that both the mor- 
bid changes in which it originates, and the patho- 
logical conditions of which it consists, become 


more extended, and more rapidly contaminate the 


circulation, after vascular depletions and depres- 
sing agents, have been either altogether unknown 
to, or very remarkably overlooked by, the numerous 
writers on this complaint. 


51. The chief indications are therefore, firstly, 


to enable the powers of life to resist the extension 


of the changes constituting the malady, and 


secondly, to palliate, reduce, ahd ultimately re- 


move, the symptoms and lesions which already 
exist. These intentions should not be carried ou 
altogether in succession, but in great measure 
simu!taneously ; and they are most appropriate 
in the cases of the disease occurring after par- 
turition. My observation warrants me in stating, 
that the most dangerous symptoms have occurred 
in those who had been most exhausted, or lost 
the largest quantities of blood either before or 
during the disease ; whilst those cases proceeded 
most favourably, for which the above indications 
were prescribed. I have certainly seen cases 
proceed favourably after the application of leeches 
in the course of the crural vessels; but I doubt 
any actual advantage having been derived from 
them. Dr. Cuurcuiti remarks that, “‘ generally 
speaking, venesection will not be required ; but if 
the patient be of a plethorie habit—if she have in 
some degree recovered her confinement, and if 
the disease set in with great violence, it may be 
advisable.” (p.426.) Now, without denying the 
occurrence of the complaint in these cireum- 
stances, it certainly takes place very rarely ; but 
most commonly in opposite conditions of the pa- 
tient. Dr. R. Lee states that, in all the cases he 
has witnessed, ‘‘ there has been so much feeble- 
ness of pulse and prostration of strength,” that he 
has not ventured to draw blood from the arm ; 
yet he trusts for the relief of the inflammation “ to 
the repeated application of leeches above and 
below Pouparr’s ligament ;” and recommends 
‘from two to three dozen of leeches to be applied 
immediately after the commencement of the dis- 
ease, and the bleeding to be encouraged by 
warm fomentations.” ‘‘ Should the relief of the 
local pain not be complete, it is requisite soon to 
re-apply the leeches in numbers proportioned to 
the severity of the attack, and to repeat them a 
third, or even a fourth time at no very distant in- 
tervals, should the disease not yield.” (Cyelop. of 
Pract. Med. vol. ili. p. 349.) 

52. Now I believe, that “the feebleness of 
pulse and prostration of strength,” so very justly 
insisted upon by Dr. R. Lex, as forbidding a re- 
course to venesection, equally forbid the applica- 
tion of leeches in the numbers at least here re- 
commended by him. He considers the disease 
exclusively to consist of inflammation of the veins, 
and, according to his own showing, it should be 
treated as such. But I am confident that neither 
bleeding from the arm, nor applications of large 
numbers of leeches are beneficial either in phle- 
bitis, or in lymphangeitis, or even in the asgo- 
ciation of both. I state this from a very sufficient 
experience ; and I am supported in this by Jonn 
Hunter, who has insisted upon the necessity of 
having recourse to such remedies as will prevent 
the extension of the disease along the vessels, and 
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the contamination of the blood; neither of which 
objects can be accomplished by venesection, nor 
by the application of numbers of leeches. If, 
therefore, leeches be applied at all in the vicinity 
of the pain, or near the groin, they should be 
few. . 

53. I have shown, when treating of inflam- 
mations of the lymphatics, of the nerves, and of 
the veins, that blood-letting aggravates them, and 
that even moderate local depletions produce but 
little benefit; and, granting that inflammation of 
these vessels exists in phlegmasia dolens, and even 
that it originates ‘in the pelvic viscera or parts, it 
is to be presumed, irrespective of the results of 
experience, that vascular depletions cannot be 
more serviceable in this malady than in the un- 
complicated states of either of these inflamma- 
tions. ‘The very circumstance of the inflammation 
having commenced in some one of these viscera, 
especially in the uterus, and extended to the in- 
ternal iliac veins, is a sufficient proof of the im- 
propriety of having recourse to depletions of every 
kind ; for, whether the complaint originates in the 
absorption of morbid matter from the uterus, or 
whether it arises in the lymphatics or veins them- 
selves, extending along their internal surfaces, 
both the absorption and the disposition of the 
disease to extend itself, will be very remarkably 
increased by depletions and other depressing 
agents. Indeed, I have no doubt of the extension 
of the disease to the opposite limb being caused 
chieHy by blood-letting and a lowering treatment. 
Instead, therefore, of approving the treatment 
usually mentioned in the works of writers upon 
midwifery and the diseases of women, I would 
advise that which my experience, since 1820, has 
shown to be most efficacious, not only in this dis- 
ease, but also in several maladies, occurring after 
parturition, as well as in others implicating the 
circulating vessels and fluids; and which, more- 
over, fulfils the intentions of cure above specified 
(§§ 54, 55. et seq.). 

54. Instead, moreover, of having recourse to 
the more decided antiphlogistic, or rather de- 
pressing, measures recommended by most of the 
English and French writers on the disease, I 
would advise the bowels to be moderately eva- 
cuated by means of a stomachic aperient (see 
Form, No. 266.), or of castor oil and spirits of 
turpentine (from three to five drachms of each), 
taken on milk or some aromatic water; and of an 
enema containing these latter substances. The 
same remedies should be repeated, daily or occa- 
sionally, or as circumstances require; but I have 
not found it necessary to have recourse to them 
oftener than three or four times, although I have 
prescribed the enema more frequently. After 
evacuating the bowels by these means, a pill, con- 
taining from two to five grains of camphor, and 
one grain of opium, should be given, and repeated 
after three hours; and a third, or even a fourth, 
dose may be given after six or eight hours, ac- 
cording to the state of the patient. If there be 
irritability of stomach, a grain of capsicum, or a 
drop of creasote, or both, may be added to each 
dose ; aud these will also diminish or prevent the 
headache usually complained of after taking 
opium. 

55. Immediately upon first seeing the patient, 
and the more especially if pain is detected in the 
pelvic regions, either the warm terebinthinate fo- 
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mentation should be applied, in the way so fre- 
quently advised in this work, over the hypogastric 
region and upper part of the affected thigh, or 
flannels moistened with this embrocation should be 
kept in the same situation as long as possible, 
covered with a warm napkin, and renewed from 
time to time, as circumstances may require. 

No. 324. R. Linimenti Camphore co.: Linimenti Te- 
rebinthine, aa Ziss; Olei Olive; Tinct. Opii 44 3ss; 


Olei Cajuputi, 3jss. Misce bene, et fiat Embrocatio, more 
dicto utenda. 


56. This treatment will often arrest the disease 
in a very short time, if it be resorted to at an 
early period ; and, even at a more advanced stage, 
it will generally prevent the more dangerous symp- 
toms, and the passage of the affection to the sound 
limb. If the disease be preceded or attended by 
an offensive discharge from the uterus or vagina, 
a frequent injection of a warm infusion of cha- 
momile flowers and camphor water, with or with- 
out a drop or two of creasote, will be of service ; 
and enemata containing spirits of turpentine, cam- — 
phor, and assafoctida, may be thrown up occa- 
sionally. If the pulse be very frequent and weak, 
or continue in this state, after a recourse to the 
above means, the decoction of bark should be 
given, either with the hydrochloric, or nitro« 
hydrochloric acid, hydrochloric zther, and aro- 
matic tinctures; or with the liquor ammoniz 
acetatis, and full doses of the sesqui-carbonate of 
ammonia; or with the chlorate of potass and 
ether ; and these remedies may be repeated as 
frequently as the case may require, and whether 
the swelling be abated or not, the camphor and 
opium being also taken as the severity of the pain 
and other symptoms may indicate. 

57. If low fever, delirium, and other indi- 
cations of extension of the disease to the common 
iliac veins, and of contamination of the blood be 
present, the decoction of bark, with the chlorate 
of potass and hydrochloric ether, or the alkaline 
carbonates and serpentaria ; camphor, with aro- 
matics and opium ; the injections into the rectum 
and vagina above recommended ; the cautious ex- 
hibition of wine, and even of brandy, with nu- 
tritious substances, as with arrowroot, the yolk of 
ego, &c.; and suitable articles of diet are indis- 
pensable. It sometimes happens, as observed in 
a severe case, in which both extremities were af- 
fected, that the very rapid subsidence of the swell- 
ing, and consequently the rapid conveyance of 
the matters which had been effused into the cir- 
culation by absorption, so contaminates the blood 
as to occasion the most dangerous as well as 
alarming symptoms ; the patient labouring under 
low muttering delirium, with sopor or coma, and 
a very rapid, weak, or small pulse. In this case, 
these symptoms did not appear until the swelling 
of both extremities had subsided with remarkable 
rapidity ; they were treated as just recommended, 
and terminated favourably, without the least 
change existing in either of the limbs, shortly or 
long after the attack, as fully ascertained on several 
occasions, 

58. The above treatment has been uniformly 
successful in the cases to which I have been 
called, although some of them have been very far 
advanced before I saw them. As I have never 
met with an instance of the malady that has been 
attended by sthenic inflammatory action, or that 
has occurred in a plethoric habit, or even mo« 
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derately robust constitutions, but in opposite states 
of the system, so I have not had recourse to vas- 
cular depletions. If, however, the disease should 
- occur in the former circumstances, vascular de- 
_pletions may precede the means now advised, al- 
though I believe that they are not even in such 
cases so indispensable as many writers have sup- 
posed, and who have most erroneously believed, 
that inflammatory affections are to be removed 
only by depletions, without duly considering that 
inflammations are various in character and dia- 
thesis, as I have shown in that article, and that 
they are often aggravated by a lowering treat- 
ment, and are then to be cured only by dia- 
metrically opposite means. It will be seen that 
I have recommended measures altogether con- 
sentaneous with my views as to the treatment of 
_lymphangeitis, neuritis, and phlebitis, and in 
accordance with the sound principle laid down 
by Joun Hunter, but now so generally over- 
looked, namely, that in all spreading inflamma- 
tions, and more especially in the inflammations of 
circulating vessels, the chief intention of cure 
should be to enable the constitutional powers to 
form eoagulable lymph, whereby the disease may 
be limited, and the extension of the mischief and 
contamination of the system prevented; an in- 
tention to be fulfilled only by tonics and other 
-Testorative means. 
59. Upon referring to the writings of the more 
recent writers, especially those upon midwifery, 
much difference of opinion as to the treatment 
of this disease presents itself. Whilst Drnman, 
Dewees, Buunpett, Lee, Cuurcuiiy, Raicer- 
Detorme, Davis, and others advise vascuiar de- 
pletions, chiefly, however, by leeches, and only 
conditionally by venesection, a small minority, 
amongst whom Dr. Burns is most conspicuous, 
recommend tonic and restdrative remedies, Dr. 
Burns remarks, that “ at first we may use saline 
draughts ; but these are not to be often repeated, 
and must not be given so as to produce much 
perspiration. In a short time they should be 
exchanged for bark, sulphuric acid, and opiates, 
which tend to diminish the irritability. In the 
last stage we may give a moderate. quantity 
of wine. When the pain shifts like rheumatism, 
bark and small doses of.calomel are useful. In 
every stage the bowels should be kept regular.” 
(Midwifery, p.612.) Itis evident from this, that 
Dr. Burns and myself adopt the same principle 
or indication of treatment, and that his remedies, 
as far as they are stated, are the same as those I 
have advised. 
_ 60. Much difference of opinion also exists as 
to the local treatment of the affection. I have 
already noticed (§ 55.) what appears to me the 
most important part of that treatment. Blisters 
Were recommended to be applied to the limb, im- 
mediately upon discovering the complaint, by 
Mr. Sanxey ; and were considered by him asa 
Specific. He advises “ the first to be applied to 
e calf of the leg, as the pain is generally most 
severe in that part, and there is less fear of its not 
healing than if applied lower. If required he 
Tepeats the blister every two or three days, not at 
the same place, but higher or lower, according to 
the seat of the pain.” (Edin. Med. and Surg. 
Journ. vol. x. p.402.) Some difference of opi- 
nion has been expressed respecting this practice. 
Dr. Dewers disapproves of it, and Dr, Cuurcnint 
® Vou, IIT, 
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expresses himself favourably as to it. I have seen 
blisters employed only in one case, and I was led 
to believe them to have acted favourably, by pro- 
curing copious discharges of serum and of a sero- 
puriform matter, and thereby preventing or dimi- 
nishing absorption and the extension of the disease 
along the vessels. 

61. When the more acute symptoms have 
been. subdued, and when the accompanying fever 
is either abated, or does not assume a severe or 
adynamic form, gentle support may be afforded 
to the hmb by a slight flannel bandage drawn 
gradually tighter; and the embrocation prescribed 
above ($§ 55.) may be employed as a liniment, ~ 
with gentle friction of the surface, if no abrasion 
of the cuticle have followed the application of it 
in the mode previously advised. As the disease 
subsides, a tonic, or at least a restorative, treat- 
ment is still generally required, with due atten- 
tion to the state of the bowels; and a light nu- 
tritious diet— chiefly, however, of farinaceous ar- 
ticles. The best aperient in this state of the dis- 
ease is that consisting of equal parts of the com- 
pound infusions of gentian and senna, with some 
neutral salt and an aromatic tincture (see Form. 
266.). If the swelling of the limb continue, the 
supertartrate of potash may be given with the 
bi-borate of soda, or the latter may be taken in 
any aromatic or tonic infusion in small doses, so 
as not to disorder the stomach. 

62. As convalescence advances, change of air, 
warm salt water bathing, and subsequently sea 
bathing may be recommended. But im this, as 
well as in the early periods of ailment, due atten- 
tion should be directed to the uterine functions 
and discharges; and the treatment ought to be 
varied accordingly, and after due examination of 
the state of the uterus. Atan advanced period 
of convalescence the preparations of iron, es- 
pecially the compound steel mixture (mist. ferri 
comp.); or the muriated tincture of iron, with 
the compound tincture of camphor, are generally 
most serviceable: but much of the management 
of the patient should depend upon the cireum- 
stance of each case, upon the contingencies which 
may arise, and upon the complications observed 
in the course of the compiaint. 

63. The local states of disease, described above 
($ 85.) as either closely resembling, or being identical 
with, the affection now treated of, should be viewed 
closely in connection with those upon which they 
occasionally supervene. They can hardly be 
treated apart from the original maladies, and in 
some instances they will be but little benefited 
by any treatment whatever, especially when they 
occur in the course of malignant and consumptive 
diseases. In other circumstances, the treatment 
must depend upon the nature of their exciting 
causes and existing pathological conditions ; the 
indications being to remove them, and to enable 
the system to oppose their progress, or entirely to 
overcome them ; intentions which will be best 
fulfilled by the means already recommended. 
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PHRENITIS. See Brain anp tts Mem- 
BRANES — INFLAMMATION OF. 


PHTHISIS. See Tusercutar ConsuMPTION. 
PICA. See Appetite — Mornin Srares oF. 
PILES. See Hamorruorps. 


PITY RIASIS. — Synon. — Mirupiacis, from 
mitupoy, bran ;— Trupéders, furfurosi, quibus 
assidue furfures in capite gignuntur, Galen ; — 
Alvarati, Avicenna ; — Porrigo, Celsus, Lorry, 
J.Frank; — Tinea furfuracea, Sennert; — 
Tinea porriginosa, Astruc ; — Furfurisca, Gil- 
bert ; — Pityriasis, Vogel, Willan, Bateman, 
&c. ; — Lepidosis pityriasis, Young and Good ; 
Teigne, dartre, dartre furfuracée, Fr.; — 
Hautkleic, Schuppen, kleiengrind, Germ.; — 
Dandriff, Scurf. 

Crassir. —IT. Onper.—2. Genus (Willan). 
III. Crass. I, Orver (Author). 

1. Derin.—A chronic, non-contagious, superficial 
affection of the skin, attended by the production of 
minute white scales in great abundance, frequently 
on patches of irregular form, variable dimensions, 
and of a very light or dull red colour. 

2. I. Description. — Pityriasis may occur in 
any part of the cutaneous surface, sometimes on 
several parts in succession, and most frequently in 
certain _parts in preference to others, but very 
rarely over the general surface. The patches are 
often attended by slight heat, pruritus, and tingling. 
The scales are thrown off soon after they are 
formed, and are re-produced with great rapidity. 
They are generally small and micaceous ; in some 
situations, and in the more inflammatory states 
they are large and lamellar; and in others, es- 
pecially in the non-inflammatory, or at least when 
inflammatory action is least manifest, they are 
minute, pulverulent, or measly, 

3. Tue Varieties or Piryriasis, according to 
Wiutan, are the rubra, versicolor, and nigra. 
But Rayer and Witson divide the complaint 


PITYRIASIS — Description aND VARIETIES. 


however, may be simple or non-inflammatory, and 


associated or consequent upon an erythematous or 
superficial inflammation of the skin. 
therefore, view it in these phases, the former of 


I shall, 


which has been overlooked by the writers just 
named; retaining also the varieties rejected by 
Rayer. As the local forms of this eruption are 
the most commonly observed, I shall consider 
them before I notice the more general affection, 


the occurrence of which is comparatively rare. 


4. i, Locat Prryrtasis.—This complaint, ac- 
cording to the situation and grade of the inflam- 


matory action attending it, has been variously de- 
nominated and described by writers since the days 
of GaLen and Cetsus down to those of WiLtaN 


and J. Franx. Hence different meanings have 
been attached to the term pityriasis, and have 
occasioned no small amount of confusion. The 
more precise descriptions of Cazenave, WILsoN, 
Rayer, and others, have in great measure re- 
moved this evil; but there still remain a few 
omissions to supply, and imperfections to remove, 


into general and local, subdividing the latter aceord= 
ing to its situations, and consider the varieties ver- 
sicolor and nigra of W1LLan as not properly belong- 
ing to this affection, but to those affections which 
consist chiefly of alterations of colour. Pityriasis, 


even in the accounts which they have furnished. 


Local Pityriasis may be non-inflammatory or 
simple, and inflammatory or complicated ; and in 
either form it may present, in some cases, shades 
of colour different from those usually observed, 
even independently of any decided evidence of 
inflammatory action in the part—facts not suf 
ficiently adverted to by some recent writers on 
the complaint. The varieties which I shall notice 
are the following : — Pityriasis capitis, simplex 
et associata; P. palpebrarum; P. labiorum et 
oris; P. palmaris et plantaris; P. preputialis 
et pudendalis; P. versicolor; P.nigra. 4 

5. A, Pityriasis capitis has been too generally 
viewed as an inflammatory affection, and described 
as such. That it most frequently possesses this 


9 


character, especially in adults, cannot be disputed ; 


but it is occasionally, even in this class of patients, 
devoid of every inflammatory appearance.— 
a. Pityriasis capitis simplex is frequent in in- 
fants and old people, and rarely observed in the 
middle-aged and young. Its presence is indicated 
by innumerable minute white scales, which are 
rapidly produced and thrown off. They are thin, 
white, and dry, and at first adherent at one side 
and free at the others, but are very readily de- 
tached. Upon removing them the surface presents 
no inflammatory sign, but on the contrary has @ 
dull, indolent appearance, and is without any visible 
capillary vessels. ‘The exfoliation and reproduc- 
tion of the cuticle proceed with various degrees of 
rapidity, and furnish, accordingly, quantities of 
these scales, which collect near the roots of the 
hair, and fall out upon scratching the part, or 
combing the hair. This form of the complaint is 
not attended by any, or buta slight, itching, whieh 
is chiefly owing to the presence of the accumulated 
scurf. It is observed chiefly in those of a dar 
complexion, or with black or dark-brown hair, 
and of a delicate constitution, or disposed to dis- 
order of the digestive organs. 
6. b. Pityriasis capitis rubra or complicata is 
most common, especially in the young and middle- 
aged. Its occurrence is indicated by a number of 
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“ PITYRIASIS — Vanrerizs. 


minute scales, appearing in some part of the 
sealp ; usually ofa white, whitish grey, or yellowish 


grey colour; very thin, especially at their edges, 


and perfectly dry. They are often imbricated in 


children, but in old persons they are scattered ir- 
regularly. Their formation is often so rapid that, 
although they may be all detached by the comb, 
they will collect in nearly equal quantity in a day 
or two. When they thus accumulate the patient 
cannot scratch his head, or even arrange his hair, 
without detaching numbers, which fall upon his 
clothes in the form of a white mealy powder. 
When the scales are small, they are generally of 
a pure silvery white ; but when they are larger 


they assume a duller, or even a darker hue. Upon 


separating the hairs and removing the scales the 


scalp is found to be dry, rough, reddened, and 


shining in spots or patches. In very chronic cases 
the surface is often of an opaque, greyish white ; 


the cuticle appears to be thicker and coarser than 
natural. The scales are generally larger and 
thicker in this variety than in the former, and 
Sometimes they attain a diameter of five or six 
lines. They occasionally form by their union a 
thin layer, especially in children, extending over 
a considerable portion of the scalp, being thickest 
at points where they are most abundantly evolved. 

7. The most frequent seat of pityriasis is the 
scalp; and when partial, or in patches, it is most 
commonly seen about the coronal and squamous 
Sutures, whence it may extend to the temples, 
forehead, and to the eye-brows. The itching at- 


tending the eruption is often annoying, causing. 


the patient to scratch the part and to loosen 
showers of scurf. When the affection is of long 
standing, and is attended by much superficial in- 
flammation, or where it is much irritated by 
Scratching, it is often followed by the evolution of 
eczematous vesicles, and eczema auriantacea is 
developed from the admixture of the scales of pity- 
riasis with the eczematous discharge. 

_ 8. This complaint may continue for many 
months, or even for many years, especially in the 
aged ; and may appear also in various parts of the 
face and body. When it is approaching a favour- 
able termination, the scales are not formed so ra- 
pidly, and at last they cease to be produced ; the 
skin, however, remains for some time of a light or 
dull red or yellowish red, andslightly shining. But 
it often appears in a different part, or extends or is 
aggravated after errors in diet, especially after 
overloading the stomach, or after taking spirituous 
liquors or fish, more especially shell-fish ; and it 
may thus ultimately abate and be exasperated for 
a long and indefinite time. 

9. B. Pityriasis palpebrarum may exist alone ; 
but it most frequently commences in the eye- 
brows, or is an extension of the eruption in the 
scalp. Itis apt to occasion the loss of some of 
the eye-lashes, and to give rise to chronic irrita- 
tion or inflammation of the conjunctiva. It is to 
be distinguished from psoriasis in this situation by 
the smallness and thinness of the scales, and the 
erythematous appearance of the patches when the 
Scales are removed. 

10. C. Pityriasis labiorum et oris differsin nothing 
from the red variety of the complaint, excepting 

he situation. When affecting the lips it is apt to 
be confounded with psoriasis; but it differs from 
this latter in appearing-as red stains, and not as pa- 
pular elevations, followed by thick squama. ‘To 
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the red stains succeed a general redness and con- 
tinual desquamation of the epithelium of the lips, 
and occasionally of the cuticle of the adjoining 
skin. Desquamation of their transparent lamina, 
resembling the dried healthy epidermis, proceeds 
along the lips, the lamin becoming detached 
first at the edges, and adhering longest in the 
centres. The lips are tender, heated, and tumid ; 
the epithelium is yellow and thickened; and then 
cracks and is detached as just stated, a new epi- 
thelium being formed under that which is about 
to fall off. ‘This new cuticle in its turn becomes 
yellowish and cracked, and ultimately is detached, 
and thus the affection is perpetuated. It is dif- 
ferent from the slighter and more transient af- 
fection, much resembling it for a short time, that 
follows exposure to cold and various acute dis- 
eases ; and is a most obstinate complaint, at one 
time nearly disappearing and again returning even 
in a worse form than before, and with considerable 
swelling of the lips. M. Raver remarks that he 
met with this variety in two great talkers who were 
frequently biting their lips. The epidermis of the 
external surface in the immediate vicinity often 
undergoes a similar redness and desquamation, 
although the affection is sometimes limited to the 
epithelium, 

11. An affection of the internal surface of the 
mouth, closely resembling that of the lips, has 
been described by M. Rayer, and a few instances 
of it have been seen by myself. It consists chiefly 
of redness, tenderness, heat, and protracted de- 
Squamation of the epithelium of portions of the 
surface of the tongue and gums, and the internal 
surface of the cheeks, and in rare cases of the - 
whole surface of these parts. In all the cases I 
have seen there has been more or less serious 
chronic disorder of the digestive organs. 

12. C. Pityriasis preputialis and P. puden- 
darum. The prepuce of the male and the labia 
majora of the female are sometimes the seats of a 
superficial chronic inflammation, giving rise to 
exfoliations of the epithelium, and to an increased 
secretion of the follicular fluids of these parts, 
especially in persons who are subjects of pityriasis 
capitis ; and occasionally even the external sur- 
faces of the parts now named are also similarly 
affected ; generally, however, to a limited extent. 
These affections are usually ameliorated or aggra- 
vated by the states of the digestive organs; and 
sometimes they entirely disappear for a time, and 
again return. They are always obstinate. 

13. D. Pityriasis palmaris and P. plantaris 
are varieties which were confounded with pso- 
riasis affecting the palms and soles, until dis- 
tinguished from it by M. Rayer. This eruption 
commences in these situations as small red spots 
or stains of irregular outline, which spread and 
soon acquire a yellowish hue. The epidermis 
thickens, dries, and cracks, and is constantly peel- 
ing off in foliaceous lamellz ; the exfoliation some- 
times extending to the fingers and nails. Atten- 
tion to this state of the eruption at the commence- 
ment will readily determine its nature ; for psoriasis 
begins with papular elevations, the summits of 
which are soon afterwards covered with dry, thick 
squame of a dull whitish colour. Pitymiasis of 
the palms or soles is attended by painful tingling 
and tenderness, and increased heat, which become 
so much increased when the patient is warm in 
bed as often to break og a : ; 
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PITY RIASIS — Varieties. 


14, E. Pityriasis versicolor appears in the form | to be observed ; and depend more upon the pro- - 


of continuous patches of various size, covered by 
a furfuraceous desquamation. It is characterised 

by a varied yellowish or yellowish brown dis- 
~ eoloration of the cuticle, which even continues 
for some time after the cure of the complaint. It 
occurs chiefly on the neck, chest, shoulders, and 
abdomen, and rarely on the face. It is dis- 
tinguished from the ephelides by the furfuraceous 
desquamation, and from other cutaneous affections 
by the peculiar pale yellow or yellowish-brown 
hue of the cuticle. Itis as obstinate to remove as 
the other varieties already mentioned. In the in- 
stances of brownish discoloration, the scurfiness 
of the surface is often but slight ; the discoloration 
being more deeply seated than the cuticle, and 
evidently existing in the rete mucosum, as Te- 
marked by Wittan. In some cases, however, 
the discoloured cuticle is exfoliated, leaving the 
new cuticle of a red hue, as in the more common 
states of the affection. Mr. Piumse mentions in- 
stances in which no sensible elevation was per- 
ceptible to the finger when passed over the dis- 
coloration, although a dry cloth forcibly rubbed 
over it detached films of delicate cuticle, leaving 
the surface underneath tender and inflamed. 

15. F. Pityriasis nigra is of rare occurrence. 
Dr. Bareman describes it as commencing in a 
partially papulated state of the skin, and ter- 
minating in a black discoloration, with slight 
furfuraceous exfoliations. It appeared chiefly in 
the extremities, and in the fingers andtoes. MM. 
Cazenave and Scnepet state that numerous 
instances of this variety were observed in Paris in 
1828 and 1829. The furfuraceous desquamation 
appeared on a deep black surface. The affection 
occurred in two distinct forms. In the one the 
epidermis was the seat of discoloration, and if de- 
tached a red surface appeared beneath. In the 
other, the epidermis was transparent, and the cutis 
vera was the part discoloured. Dr. A. T, Tomson 
remarks that the affection which prevailsin Mexico, 
termed the pinta, or blue stain, appears to be a 
variety of pityriasis nigra. ‘‘ 1t commences with 
slight febrile symptoms, which last a few days only ; 
and on subsiding leave the face, breast, and limbs 
covered with yellowish areole, which change to 
a blue, and, in advanced stages, to a black colour, 
The skin assumes a rough and scaly appearance, 
and exhales an offensive perspiration.” (Bate- 
man’s Synop. of Cut. Dis. by A. T. Thomson, 
p- 77.) 

16. ii. Genera Piryrtasis.—a. This is a rare 
state of the complaint, and is much more rarely 
met with in a simple or non-inflammatory form. 
Yet I have seen a very few instances in persons 
of a dark complexion, with the limbs much co- 
vered with hair, of a furfuraceous exfoliation of 
the cuticle, proceeding with remarkable rapidity, 
and followed by as quick a removal of it in se- 
veral parts of the body, but especially on the oute 
sides of the thighs and near the joints, appearing 
in one part as it subsides in another, without any 
apparent redness of the surface either before or 
after the exfoliations. The scurf which is de- 
tached consists of very minute silvery white scales, 
which the slightest friction detaches in great 
numbers, These evidently proceed from exfolia- 
tion and rapid production of the epidermoid scales, 
either independently of inflammatory action, or 
in consequence of so slight a grade of it as hardly 


duction and nutrition of the epidermis than upon 
increased vascular action. In the very few in- 
stances I have seen, the scalp, lower parts of the 
face, arms, and lower extremities were chiefly af- 
fected. 

17. b. The inflammatory state of general pityriasis 
is oftener seen than the foregoing ; although very 
much less frequently than the local varieties. It 
is a most obstinate affection, and is generally 
complicated with disorder of one or more of the 
abdominal viscera. The eruption is preceded by 
itching, tingling, or pricking in the surface about 
to be its seat. When closely examined, superficial 
erythematous spots or patches may be detected. 
The heat of the surface is increased, and the part 
is slightly tumid, The inflammatory blush dimi- 
nishes, and even shortly afterwards entirely dis- 
appears within a few days, so that this variety of 
the affection, if not seen early, may be mistaken 
for the non-inflammatory form. The epidermis 
then cracks, becomes less adherent, and desqua- 
mation commences. The scales thrown off vary 
in their appearances with the seat of the eruption, 
and the grade and duration of the inflammation. 
On the insides of the limbs they are usually small; 
micaceous, and pulverulent. On the outer surfaces 
of the extremities they are much larger, and often 
vary from three to six or seven lines in diameters 
They consist of foliaceons lamella, which continue — 
to adhere by their, centres or extremities for a con- 
siderable time after they are partially detached 5 
and thus they appear as loosely floating on the 
surface. When removed, especially by friction, 
the parts affected are of a rose colour, and slightly 
tumid. .. When the accompanying pruritus impels 
the patient to scratch the part, the surface exudes 
a yellowish serous fluid, similar to that observed: 
in moist eczema ; and when this takes place to a 
considerable extent, the diagnosis is thereby ren- 
dered obscure. Behind the ears, about the axilla, 
bends of the arms, groins, wrists, and insteps, the 
inflamed surface assumes much of the appearance 
of intertrigo —is rough, moist, and chapped in the — 
direction of the natural folds of the skin, On the 
breast and abdomen the desquamation occurs in 
much larger lamelle than on the back. On the 
olecranon and patella, and especially on the palms 
and soles, where the cuticle is much thicker than 
on other parts, exfoliation takes place in larger 
and thicker lamin than elsewhere. On the face: 
and scalp the scales are much more minute and 
powdery. 

18. Pityriasis, particularly the more general 
states of it, is attended by much pruritus ; but this, 
sensation is most annoying when the eruption is 
recent, and the inflammation considerable; and 
the enjoyment, if not the relief, experienced from 
scratching is the greatest; but it is generally fol- 
lowed, when indulged in, by painful smarting, so 
as to disturb the rest. It is very rare that the 
more general states of the eruption are seen with- 
out the scalp being affected also. In all cases 
where this part is implicated, the hair is not af- 
fected or changed for a considerable time, or until 
the disease has continued long. It then gradually 
changes to grey, and becomes finer, softer, and 
weaker; ultimately it gradually falls out; but 
baldness is rarely the result, unless in aged per- 
sons, although it is generally thinner in protracted 
cases. 
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19. c. The course of general pityriasis varies in 
individual cases. It often appears in one place 
as it subsides or disappears from another, and is 
always a most protracted complaint. The scales 
become small and pulverulent, when it is sub- 
siding or is still lingering; and large and foli- 
aceous, when it is recent or has been irritated, 
and the inflammation considerable. The surface 
is red and moist in this latter case, and pale 
white, or slightly yellowish, in the former. When 
the eruption is most acute, or is exasperated, es- 
pecially on the lower extremities, and in these 
even when the redness under the scales is hardly 
perceptible, tumefaction of the affected parts is 
very common, owing more probably to the thick- 
ening consequent upon the irritation, than to the 
state of the subjacent cellular tissue. The hair 
covering the limbs is much more readily lost 
during the eruption, than that of the scalp. 

20. d. Associations. —1 have rarely, or perhaps 
never, met with an instance of this eruption, 
whether local or general, without being associated 
with disorder of the digestive functions. In most 
instances there is chronic dyspepsia, often with 
torpor of the liver, and sometimes with indications 
of chronic inflammation of the mucous surface of 
the stomach or bowels, or of both. Flatulence is 
often also complained of; and in females, dys- 
menorrhcea, in some amenorrhea is not infre- 
quently also associated with it. Fever seldom 
attends the local or partial states of the eruption, 
but it sometimes appears during the more general 
and severe forms, or when exasperated by external 
irritation or a stimulating diet. 

21. II. Dracnosts.— The scurf seen on the fore- 
heads of very young infants, and that on the scalp 
of aged persons,-are not always exfoliations of the 
epidermis, but rather the incrustations consequent 
upon the state of the cutaneous secretion and 
neglect of cleanliness. Very slight attention, 
however, will enable the physician to distinguish 
these cases. M. Raver remarks, ‘ that the scalp 
and extremities of some adults, and especially 
aged persons, are occasionally affected with an 
habitual exfoliation of the epidermis, which differs 
essentially from pityriasis by being attended by 
neither redness, heat, nor any other morbid sen- 
sation.” Now this is the condition which I have 
denominated simple, or non-inflammatory, pity- 
riasis, and stated to consist of a morbid or ex- 
cessive exfoliation of the epidermis. It is often 
attended by slight itching, and slight friction will 
readily induce an inflammatory blush of the sur- 
face, indicating increased irritability of the vessels 
of the rete mucosum, and generally also by dis- 
order of the digestive organs. 

22. The exfoliation of the cuticle in pityriasis 
differs from that which takes place in all the vari- 
eties of psoriasis. For in this latter eruption the 
cuticle is thickened, rough, dry, and of a dull 
white colour; and the red patches always rise 
above the level of the surface, whilst those of 

*pityriasis are not at all prominent. In psoriasis 
also the inflamed surface, even when deprived of 
the squame, remains dry, whilst that of pityriasis 
exudes a serous fluid. In the former, the integu- 
ments are not swollen and painful, excepting in 
psoriasis inveterata, and in it only to a limited ex- 
tent; whilst in the more acute or inflammatory 
states of the latter, they are often painful and 
swollen over a large extent of surface. The heat 
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and pruritus in pityriasis also are much more 
troublesome than in psoriasis. The same circum- 
stances also distinguish pityriasis from the leprous 


form of psoriasis, with this distinction in addition, 


that the leprous variety generally assumes a cir- 
cular form, and heals from the centre to the cir- 
cumference. The detachment of the cuticle in 
ichthyosis is not preceded by redness or morbid 
sensation of the skin; and the desquamation fol- 
lowing chronic lichen and eczema is preceded by 
papulz and vesicles. 

23. III. Procnosis.—Pityriasisis one of the most 
obstinate affections of the skin; more especially 
the more general forms of it. Even the local va- 
rieties are difficult to remove, and often return 
again and again, especially after errors in diet, and 
during disorder of the digestive organs. Of these 
latter varieties, that affecting the lips and mouth 
is the most rebellious. The duration and extent 
of the affection, and the association of it with in- 
ternal disorder, as well as the nature of that dis- 
order, should all be duly considered before an 
opinion as to the probable effect of treatment is 
given, and before the means of cure adopted. In 
all severe and complicated cases, more especially 
where the eruption is more or less general, and 
the digestive and respiratory mucous surfaces af- 
fected, the removal of the complaint is a work of 
time, and is not to be accomplished without ef- 
fecting a change in the constitution by diet and 
regimen. 

24. 1V. Causes anp Compxications.— The 
causes of this eruption are oftem obscure ; and are 
more rarely local than constitutional, or such as 
affect the digestive organs, and through them the 
state of the constitution. Local irritants, the use of 
combs, or hard hair-brushes, the kind of soap used, 
andthe operation of shaving, have been usually con- 
sidered as exciting causes ; but I believe that they 
are much less concerned in producing this affection 
than the following, namely, too full or rich living, 
improper or unwholesome diet ; the frequent use 
of pork, hacon, and dried, smoked, or preserved 
meats, or of shell-fish; prolonged and repeated 
irritation of the gastro-intestinal surface, by these 
or by other articles of an indigestible kind ; drinking 
cold fluids when perspiring ; a morbid condition of 
the gastro-intestinal secretions ; torpor of the liver, 
and a disordered state of the biliary and pancreatic 
secretions, exhausting discharges, and anxiety and 
exertion of mind. There can be no doubt of either 
or several of these causes being the most efficient in 
causing a return of this eruption in those who have 
been before attacked, and in aggravating all the 
symptoms in those who are already affected. The 
more general forms of the eruption are often 
associated with dyspepsia, flatulence, and chronic 
inflammatory action of either the pulmonary 
or the gastro-intestinal mucous surface, or even of 
both. 

25. V. TreatmEnt. — A. The local varieties of 
pityriasis generally require the utmost attention to 
cleanliness, and soothing and emollient applica- 
tions. —a. When the hairy scalp is affected, with 
the more severe forms of this eruption, the hair 
should be cut as short as possible, and the dried 
exudations and squame softened by means of 
poultices and the vapour-douche, the latter of 
which should be continued for some time, and al- 
ternated with alkaline or emollient lotions. If 
there be much redness and heat of the surface 
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with serous exudation, leeches ought to be applied 
behind the ears, and the calomel ointment (one 
drachm of calomel to one ounce of ointment) 
rubbed over the inflamed surface once in the 
twenty-four hours, after carefully washing the 
surface with an emollient soap, such as camphor 
or palm oil soap. At the same time the bowels 
should be freely evacuated, the abdominal secre- 
tions and excretions duly promoted, and the cu- 
taneous exhalations increased, by means of pur- 
gatives, alteratives, and cooling diaphoretics. 

26. Due attention ought also to be paid to 
diet. ‘The stomach ought never to be overloaded, 
and the quantity of animal /food should be very 
much diminished, if it be partaken of largely, or 
even more than very moderately. Pork, bacon, 
veal, fish, particularly shell-fish ; dried and smoked 
meats, and all other articles of food which are apt 
to occasion, or to aggravate, indigestion and gastro- 
intestinal irritation, ought to be avoided, and fari- 
naceous articles of food and fresh vegetables sub- 
stituted for the meat dishes which are relinquished ; 
avoiding, however, all pickled, acid, acerb, and 
acrid articles whatever. 

27. b. These means will generally remove the 
more recent cases of the eruption ; but the more 
chronic states are often but partially relieved by 
them. I have considered that this and other 
cutaneous eruptions, which are attended by the 
exposure of a considerable portion of the inflamed 
surface to the action of the atmosphere, especially 
of the oxygenous portion of it, are aggravated by 
whatever tends to increase. that exposure, either 
by removing the exudation and scales formed 
upon this surface, or by preventing their form- 
ation, and the protection they afford until a 
healthy epidermis is formed beneath them: and 
therefore, instead of advising various deterging 
lotions, usually recommended, I have directed the 
surface to be covered, when the accumulated 
scurf and scales have been removed, with some 
albuminous or gummy application which may 
completely exclude the air from the affected 
part. The albuminous portion of egg, the solu- 
lution of isinglass, or of gum acacia, or of tra- 
gacanth, will answer this purpose sufficiently. 

28. c. In those cases which are attended with 
flatulence, acidity, and a predominance of the 
uric acid or urates in the urine, and indeed in 
most of the forms of this complaint, a sufficient 
quantity of magnesia and precipitated sulphur 
may be taken, every night, to procure a free 
evacuation of the bowels in the morning ; and be 
continued for a considerable time, observing due 
“precautions as to diet and regimen, and attending 
to cleanliness. ‘The variety of pityriasis capitis 
which attacks adults, and especially the aged, 
and is attended with little or no inflammatory 
action, requires chiefly attention to cleanliness, to 
diet, and regimen; and the removal of those 
symptoms of indigestion and gastro-intestinal irri- 
tation, which are so frequently observed to attend 
this eruption. In these cases, the alkaline car- 
bonates, taken in gently tonic infusions ; the 
nitrate of potash, or the hydrochlorate of ammo- 
nia, in small doses, with emollients and vegetable 
bitters ; or these with the hydrocyanic acid, will 
often be of service. The bowels should also be 
regulated by means of magnesia and sulphur, as 
just: advised. In these cases, dyspepsia and 
gastro-intestinal irritation are generally associated 
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with debility ; and we shall in vain endeavour to 
remove the former if we neglect the latter, or to 
remove the eruption if we overlook these compli- 
cations. 

29. d. Mr. E. Wiuson advises, after the in- 
flammatory action is removed, some weakly sti-. 
mulating application to the surface, such as 
alkaline lotion, consisting of a drachm of liquor 
potasse to half a pint of emulsion of bitter 
almonds, or camphor spirit, or a weak solution of 
the bichlorate of mercury. A solution of two or 
three grains: of bichloride of mercury, in half a 
pint of emulsion of bitter almonds, he considers 
best suited for patches on the face ; and the zinc ~ 
ointment for pityriasis palpebrarum, przputialis, 
and pudendalis, The vapour bath or douche, 
with the white precipitate omtment, are recom- 
mended by Rayer for pityriasis palmaris and 
plantaris. In these varieties, I believe that the 
recently prepared calomel ointment, and due 
protection of the surface affected in the way just 
advised (¢27.), will be found preferable to the 
means directed by these writers. 

30. B. The more general states of Pityriasis are 
very frequently complicated with an inflammatory 
or congested state of the digestive or respiratory 
mucous surfaces, or with disorder of the abdominal 
organs ; and hence the necessity of having a strict 
reference to these associations of disorder during 
the treatment.—a. If the patient be young, ro- 
bust, or plethoric, venzsection to a moderate 
amount, and even the repetition of it, will be neces- 
sary, especially in recent and acute cases. Some- 
times these complications appear not until the 
pityriasis has been of some duration; but in 
these blood-letting may not the less be required. 
Still the circumstances of the case ought to be 
taken into account; for this form of the eruption occa- 
sionally appears in persons exhausted by mental 
exertion and, anxiety ; and for these relaxation and 
a complete change of habits and modes of living 
are required. ‘Temperate mucilaginous baths; 
due regulation of the bowels; cooling diapho- 
retics, especially the liquor ammoniz acetatis, 
spiritus etheris nitrici, potasse nitras, or the am- 
moniz hydrochloras, taken in emollients or de- 
mulcents ; the nitro-hydrochloric acids, taken in- 
ternally, or applied externally, and a farinaceous, 
demulcent, and vegetable diet are the means which 
deserve the greatest confidence. . 

31. b. If the bowels require assistance the res 
peated use of the magnesia and sulphur, as above 
advised (§ 28.), will be found most serviceable 
in this and in other forms of the eruption. If they 
become relaxed, ipecacuanha with any of the pre- 
parations of opium, or with the tinctura camphore 
composita, and a frequent recourse to mucilagi- 
nous baths, and to applications of albumen, or of 
solutions of gum, &c., over the more inflamed and 
denuded surfaces, will prove most beneficial. In 
this as well as in most other forms of the eruption, 
the preparations of arsenic, or even of iodine, are 
not so serviceable as in some other scaly affections,” 
particularly when dyspeptic symptoms or gastro- 
intestinal disorders are present. But cases occa- 
sionally occur, in which they are very advanta- 
geously taken immediately after’a meal ; and when 
thus administered they will not induce or aggravate 
these symptoms. 

32. Mr. Wirson remarks that the local affection 
“is to be treated by emollient baths, fomentations, 
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alkaline baths, and opium to lull the pruritus.” 
Dr. A. T. Toomson advises a lotion, consisting of 
one drachm of the solution of potash ; one drachm 
of the dilute hydrocyanic acid, and seven ounces 
of the mixture of bitter almonds, to be applied to 
the affected surface in order to quell the pruritus. 
I cannot quite approve of these means of cure, for 
the reasons already assigned (§ 27.), especially of 
the more detergent substances employed, and am 
not surprised at their frequent failure. The treat- 
ment recommended by Bateman will be found 
more successful than that now noticed, namely,.a 
combination of antimonials with decoction of woods, 
and warm baths. And when the irritability of 
the skin is not very great the application to the 
parts of an astringent lotion containing alum, or 
the di-acetate of lead, or a lotion containing borax. 
Emollient lotions and baths, containing also the 
sulphuret of potassium, are often useful. Mr. 
Ericusen advises them to be aided by an oint- 
ment of white precipitate of calamine, or of the 
oxide of zinc. 

33. c. The Harrowgate and other sulphureous 
waters are often of use in all the varieties of pi- 
tyriasis. In aremarkably severe case of the general 
form of the eruptions in a married lady, about the 
period of the cessation of the menses, which was 
under my care, a prolonged course of these wa- 
ters, following an active course of medicine, 
effected a complete and permanent cure. The 
discoloured varieties of the eruption, described by 
Wittan and Baréman, and but rarely met with, 
require the same treatment as that advised above. 

34. In most instances, especially the more chro- 
nic and general states of this eruption, compara- 
tively little benefit will accrue from any method 
of cure, if the state of the digestive organs and the 
diet and regimen of the patient be neglected. For 
in this, as well as in all other chronic diseases of 
the skin, a complete and enduring cure can be 
obtained only by a change in the constitution, 
brought about by a suitable diet and regimen, 
and habits of life. What the diet, regimen, and 
habits ought to be cannot be stated with precision, 
as they should be partially accommodated to the 
circumstances of individual cases ; but in general 
those in which the patient has indulged before and 
during the commencement of the affection require 
change. Abstemious and regular habits should 
be adopted, avoiding rich, indigestible, and heat- 
ing articles of food, and stimulating beverages, 
and substituting farinaceous and vegetable sub- 
stances, as far as may be prudent. Mental ex- 
ertion, and anxiety should also be avoided as much 
as possible ; exercise in the open air ought to be 
regularly enjoyed ; and sexual indulgences re- 
strained within due bounds. * 


* Ihave at present under my care a case of General 
Pityriasis in a man, of great extent and severity. He 
has tried courses of the solution of the iodide of mer- 
cury and arsenic, of the sulphur and vapour baths, and 
the Harrowgate and Leamington waters, without benefit. 
He is about fifty years of age, has lost an arm, is of a 
full habit of body, and has lived freely. A severe diet, 
chiefly of farinaceous and vegetable food, sponging the 
surface with cooling lotions, exercise in the open air, 
and a course of alterative medicines, were prescribed for 
him, but-as yet the benefit derived is only partial, the 
restricted diet and prescribed regimen not having been 
observed. The great difficulty in the treatment of this 
and other diseases of the skin, is to convince patients of 
the necessity of observing a strict regimen, or rather to 
secure their faithful and continued adoption of the diet 
and regimen prescribed. 
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4to. 1805. — Bidoux, Réflexions pratiques sur les Mala- 
dies de la Peau, 8vo. Paris, 1826. — 7. Bateman, Pract. 
Synopsis of Cutaneous Diseases. Edit. by 4. 7. Thomson. 
8vo. Lond. 1829, p.71.— M. Good, The Study of Me- 
dicine, 4th edit. 8vo. Lond. 1834, vol. iv. p. 443.— 
Plumbe, Pract. Treatise on Dis. of the Skin, 2d edit. 
p. 202. — P. Rayer, Theor. and Pract. Treatise on Dis- 
eases of the Skin. Transl. by R. Willis, 8vo. Lond. 1835. 
p. 654. — W. C. Dendy, Pract. Remarks on Diseases of 
the Skin, 8vo. Lond. 1837.— J. Green, Pract. Compen- 
dium of the Dis. of the Skin, with Cases, 8vo. Lond. 1835, 
p. 233. -— J. E. Erichsen, Pract. Treatise on the Dis. of 
the Scalp, 8vo. Lond. 1842, p. 164. — HE. Wilson, Pract. and 
Theor. Treatise on the Diagnosis, Pathology, and Treat- 
mentof Dis. of the Skin, &c. 8vo. Lond. 1842, p. 231.— 
Cazenave and Schedel, Manual of Dis. of the Skin, Transl. 
by T. H. Burgess, 8vo. Lond. 1842, p. 217.— See also the 
Illustrations of WILLAN, RAYER, and WILLIs, &c. Me- 
dical literature furnishes little either truly satisfactory 
or practically useful respecting the pathology, the con- 
stitutional relations, the complications, and the treat- 
ment of this obstinate, and generally symptomatic 
eruption. 


PLAGUE. See Pestitence, Septic or Guan- 
DULAR. 


PLETHORA. See Buioop, Exuperance OF. 


PLEURA, Diseases or. —Synon. — TAeupa 
vel mAevpoy, pleura, the membrane covering the 
internal surface of the ribs, according to the an- 
cient meaning; now the membrane covering the 
internal parietes of the thorax, and reflected over 
both lungs. — Pleure, Fr.; Brustfell, rippenfell, 
Germ. 

1. Ishall consider at this place those diseases 
which commence and are seated chiefly in this 
membrane; but the consecutive changes to which 
the pleura is liable will also receive due attention. 
Inflammations of the pleura will be first discussed, 
and next the other organic lesions, which either 
commence in, or consecutively. implicate this 
membrane will be treated of; occasional refer- 
ence being made to associated affections and dis- 
eases of the Luncs (see that article) and of other 
connected and adjoining organs. 

INFLAMMATION OF THE PLEURA.—Synon.— Pleu- 
ritis, mAeupiTis, TAEvpiTis vooos, morbus laterals, 
the side disease ; — Morbus pleuriticus, Celsus ; 
— Passio pleuritica, Morbus costalis, Pleuresis, 
Auct. Var.;—Febris Pleuritica, Hoffmann ; — 
Pleuritis Pulmonis, Pleuroperipneumonia, Auct.; 
— Pleuritis, Vogel, Sagar, Boerhaave, &c. ; — 
Pneumonia pleuritis, Cullen ;—Cauma plewritis, 
Young; — Empresma pleuritis, Good ; — In- 
flammatio pleure ; — Pleurisie, Fr.; — Brust- 
felleniziindung, Seitenstich, Germ. ; — Pleurite, 
pleurisia, Ital. ;— Pleurisy. 

Crassir.— 1. Class; 2. Order (Cullen). IT. 
Class.; 3. Order (Good). ILI. Crass. 
I. Orver (Author in Preface). _ 

2. Derin.—i. Nosotoc.— Acute pain in the 
chest, aggravated by inspiration, commencing with 
chills or rigors, followed by increased heat, a hard 
and accelerated pulse; short, dry cough; and by 
difficult, short, or disordered respiration. 

ii, Paruotoc. Derix. — Inflammation, com- 
mencing in or implicating one or more parts of the 
pleural expansions, attended either by more or less 
of a consistent albuminous exudation, false mem- 
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brane or adhesion, and by a fluid effusion, varying 
in their characters with the varying states of dif- 
ferent cases ; cuusing pain, symptomatic fever, dis- 
ordered respiration, dulness on percussion, and al. 
teration of the respiratory sounds. 

3. Pleurisy has been mentioned by HrprocraTeEs 
@&id Cxrisus in several places, and more distinctly 
by Garen; but Arerzus was the first to de- 
scribe it with precision, and with reference to the 
treatment. Co tus AurEeLianus, ALEXANDER 
Tratuianus, and Pautus Av’cineta have also 
treated of it at considerable length. All these 
writers have viewed the disease as seated in the 
pleura lining the ribs, or external parietes of the 
chest. Modern physicians, who agreed with the 
ancients in limiting the malady to the pleura, did 
not also agree with them in believing that it was 
confined to this portion of the pleural surface, but 
that it was seated, with, probably, much greater 
frequency, in the pleura reflected over the lungs 
and other parts. Whilst Borrnaave, his com- 
mentator Van Swirren, and others contended for 
the separate and distinct affection of the pleura, 
Sypennam, Horrmann, Tritter, and MorcacGni 
believed, that the pleura and the substance of the 
lungs were generally both implicated, and that the 
one could rarely or never be inflamed without the 
other being also attacked. Hence plewro-pneumonia, 
or pleuro-pneumony, was used to designate in- 
flammation of these distinct structures. This latter 
view was followed by Cutrrn, Porrat, the 
Franxs, and many others. Nevertheless it is now 
fully demonstrated by post mortem examinations, 
as well as by the physical and rational symptoms 
during life, that inflammation may commence in, 
and be limited to, the pleura in some cases, and 
may be equally confined to the substance of the 
lungs in others ; although in, perhaps, a still more 
numerous class of cases, it may originate in the 
one and extend to the other, implicating either of 
them more or less, as I have fully shown when 
treating of inflammations of the lungs (see Art. 
Lunes, §§ 73—75.), and as the researches of 
Larnnec, Anprat, Louis, Cruvertuier, WiL- 
LtAMs, Forsrs, Cuomer, and Sroxers also have 
fully demonstrated. 

4. It has been fully shown by Dr. Sroxes 
that the superficial description of many anatomical 
writers has given rise to incorrect views as to the 
connection between the pleura and the parts over 
which the pleura is reflected. Instead of this 
membrane being connected to these parts simply 
by means of a subjacent cellular tissue, it has 
interposed, between it and these parts, a thin but 
dense fibrous membrane, which entirely envelopes 
the lungs, and forms a strong capsule for these 
organs. Dr. Sroxrs remarks, that this capsule, in the 
healthy state, though possessing great strength, is 
transparent, a circumstance in which it differs 
from the fibrous capsule of the pericardium, and 
which has probably caused its being heretofore 
overlooked; and that it is always more percep- 
tible in disease implicating the pleura and sub- 
jacent tissues when they are more or less hyper- 
trophied and rendered opaque.  ‘‘ This fibrous 
tunic invests the whole of both lungs, covers a 
portion of the great vessels, and the pericardium 
seems to be but its continuation, endowed in that 
particular situation with a still greater degree of 
strength, for purposes sufficiently obvious. It 
covers the diaphragm, where it is more opaque, 
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and in connection with the pleura lines the ribs, — 
and turning forms the mediastina, which thus are 
shown to consist of four layers, two serous and 
two fibrous.” (p. 460.) This conformation of 
the investments of the lungs and adjoining parts 
is interesting in a physiological and pathological 
as well as an anatomical point of view. It es- 
tablishes an additional analogy between the lungs 
and the parenchymatous and glandular organs of 
the abdomen, which have their fibrous capsules ; 
and illustrates the general law of the constant as- 
sociation of serous and fibrous membranes, as we 
see in the arachnoid, pericardium, peritoneum, 
tunica vaginalis testis, and the synovial capsules. 
Considered pathologically, Dr. Sroxes adds, it 
may explain the pain of pleuritis and pleurodynia, 
and the rarity of perforations of the pleura, so re- 
markable when considered in connexion with 
the frequency of ulcerations of the lung, which 
constantly approach so close to the surface as to 
be bounded by the fibro-serous membrane alone, 
“In pleuritis, with effusion, its existence may 
assist in explaining the binding down of the lung, 
and its corrugated appearance after the removal 
of the effusion.” It may also be the seat of 
ossifications of the pleura — indeed, there can be 
little doubt of this being the case. 

5. Notwithstanding this structure of the 
thoracic linings, we find that the cavities are 
capable of considerable dilatation, and that the 
mediastinum yields much more than is generally 
supposed, before the pressure of intra-thoracic 
accumulations. Hence, in empyema, or in 
pneumo-thorax of the left side, displacement of 
the heart, as Dr. Sroxrs has shown, occurs long 
before the intercostal spaces are obliterated, or 
even the diaphragm depressed. It is not impro- 
bable, however, that the strength of this fibrous 
tissue varies in different persons; indeed, with 
respect to the pericardium, the greatest difference 
of strength exists, for in some subjects it is dense 
and opaque, whilst in others it is nearly trans- 
parent. : 

6. The varieties or states of Pleuritis are 
numerous ; and they have been variously denom}- 
nated and arranged, according to the views of 
those who have described them ; and to the vari- 
ous morbid relations they furnish.—(a.) Consi- 
dered with respect to the character of its progress 
and duration, pleurisy may be either acute or 
chronic: and (b), both the one and the other may 
also be either attended by pain or without pain — 
may be open or latent. (c.) In relation to its 
extent, pleurisy may be partial, or circumscribed 
to a portion only of the pleura of one side, or 
much more extended on one side, but still single, 
or it may exist on both sides, or be double. (d.) 
As regards the characters of the pathological 
changes attending it, pleurisy may be dry, ad- 
hesive, or spseudo-membranous, or it may be 
effusive, serous, sero-puriform, or purulent. (é) 
In relation to the causes and circumstances of its 
occurrence, pleurisy may be primary or consecu= 
tive, or it may be spontaneous or traumatic. (f-) 
In respect of antecedent disease, it may be conse- 
quent either upon other diseases of the chest, or 
upon constitutional maladies, more especially the 
eruptive fevers. (g.) Pleuritis may, moreover, 
be simple or complicated; — it may be simple from 
the commencement and continue so, or it may 
become complicated in its course, — and it may 
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be complicated from the beginning, or it may be 
consequent upon the malady associated with it ; 
thus it may be associated with catarrh, pneumonia, 
bronchitis, tubercles, pericarditis, diaphragmitis, 
hepatitis, rheumatism, &c.; (h.) Pleurisy may be 
even characterised according to the states of the 
system and the diathesis, and the circumstances in 
which it occurs : thus it may be sthenic, or asthenic, 
or bilious, or typhoid, or malignant, or cachectic, or 
puerperal. (i.) It may, lastly, be true or false. 

7..Having premised these remarks, I shall first 
notice ‘the causes of Pleurisy, and afterwards 
describe the principal forms and states which 
this disease assumes, with their terminations, their 
diagnosis, and the appearances on dissection, con- 
cluding with the treatment which appears most 
appropriate to each of these states, 

8. I. Tue Generat Causes or Pievrisy. 
— Pleurisy occurs in all ages and in both sexes — 
in infancy and childhood as well as in adult age ; 
and in this latter somewhat more frequently than 
in old age. It is much more frequent in males 
than females, probably in the proportion of 5 to 
3, and owing to the greater exposure of the for- 
mer to the exciting causes. It is most prevalent 
among persons much exposed to the vicissitudes 
of season and weather, and those actively en- 
gaged in out-door occupations, more particularly 
such as require physical exertion. It is met with 
somewhat oftener in those of a sanguine tempera- 
ment, and robust or plethoric habit of body, than 
in others; but this may admit of some doubt. 
It occurs more frequently in winter and spring, 
than in the other seasons, and in this it accords 
with pneumonia, both these maladies occasionally 
becoming so prevalent in those two seasons as to 
be almost epidemic. Nevertheless pleurisy may 
be more than usually prevalent also during sum- 
mer-and autumn, as it manifestly was during the 
spring and summer of 1846, during which sea- 
sons, however, there seemed to be a tendency to 
inflammatory affections of serous membranes, and 
these often of an asthenic character. 

9, A. The various circumstances which predispose 
pleurisy are not determined with precision. There 
can be no doubt, however, that previous disease 
of the respiratory passages or substance of the 
lungs, or the actual presence of these and erup- 
tive fevers, are the most frequent and influential. 
To these may be added the arrest of accustomed 
discharges, and the suppression of cutaneous 
eruptions and of painful affections, before the 
constitutional derangement of which they are the 
external manifestations is removed, for there are 
often predisposing causes, although they may not 
actually excite or determine this malady, other 
causes commonly following upon these, and de- 
termining the morbid action to the pleura or other 
serous membranes. 

10. B. The most influential exciting causes are 
certainly exposure to cold in the numerous modes of 
its application, &c., and external injury.—a. The 
vicissitudes of season, of temperature, and of other 
atmospheric conditions, have a marked influence 
on the prevalence of this disease. It is generally 
supposed, that cold and dry states of the air oc- 
casion pleurisies more frequently than cold and 
humid states. This is probably the case, but it is 
not demonstrated, nor is it easily demonstrable, as 
there are generally numerous other circumstances 
which should be taken into the account. There 
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can be no doubt, however, that cold applied to 
the surface of the chest, or the cold generated by 
currents of air passing over this part of the body, 
or even over other parts, and damp or wet clothes 
upon either the trunk or the extremities, more es- 
pecially when the surface has been perspiring at 
the time, or shortly before, are frequent causes of 
pleurisy. 

11. b. Injuries or other mechanical causes are fre- 
quent and sufficiently manifest, especially frac- 
tures of the ribs, penetrating wounds of the thorax, 
and contusions. I believe that the influence of 
the last of these has often been under-rated, and 
that contusions and superficial injury even of a 
slight kind have occasioned pleurisy more fre- 
quently than has generally been supposed. In 
some states of the constitution, by no means re- 
cognisable previously, superficial and painful in- 
juries, such as severe burns, scalds and lacerations 
of the surface, are followed by inflammation of the 
pleura ; and in some instances the injury may 
have been so severe as to have its effects propa- 
gated to the intercostal muscles, and thence to the 
costal pleura ; but, in other instances, this expla- 
nation can hardly be entertained, although the 
frequency of pleurisy subsequently to such in- 
juries fully justifies a belief in the sequence being 
that of cause and effect, whilst nervous communi- 
cations, connections, and influence sufficiently ac- 
count for the phenomenon. 

12. c. The pathological causes, or antecedent 
diseases, require some notice in relation to the oc- 
currence of pleurisy, more especially as the most 
frequent appearances of this malady are of this 
description. The common supervention of pleurisy 
upon general and lobular pneumonia, upon tuber- 
cles in the lungs, the rupture of a tubercular cavity, 
or tubercular perforation of the lung, and upon 
other organic lesions of this organ, is well known. 
But it is not always sufficiently recollected, at 
least it has not been sufficiently noticed by au- 
thors, that pleurisy is often consequent upon in- 
flammations of the liver, of the diaphragm, and 
of the pericardium; and still more frequently 
upon rheumatism. Pleurisy may either follow ~ 
or co-exist with these, and more frequently with 
inflammation of the liver and diaphragm than is 
generally supposed. It may also follow partial 
or general peritonitis, and become the most dan- 
gerous part of the complicated malady. It is 
well known that diseases of the mamma, more 
especially the malignant maladies of this organ, 
often extend to the pleura, and occasion one of 
the worst forms of pleuritis; and pleurisy, gene- 
rally with effusion, is one of the most unfavour- 
able consequences, and not the least unfrequent, 
of inflammations of the veins and of the lym- 
phaties, of punctures or the inoculation of morbid 
fluids during dissections, and of organic diseases 
of the kidneys. 

13. Eruptive Fevers are among the most fre- 
quent pathological causes of pleurisy, this disease 
commencing either during the acme of the erup- 
tive fever, or during the subsidence of the eruption, 
or even during the period of convalescence. When 
the pleurisy appears during the acme of eruptive 
fevers, it may be manifest, or be marked by the 
other phenomena, or be latent, and be detected 
only after death; and it may be similarly cir- 
cumstanced when occurring at any period after 
the decline of the eruption. In the first instance, 
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the concomitant pleurisy is to be imputed to the 
morbid poison in the circulating fluids, that has 
affected the pleura in addition to the external 
surface, and indeed other surfaces of the body. In 
the later appearances of pleurisy in connection 
with, or subsequent to, an eruptive fever, it may 
be inferred that the morbid condition of the cir- 
culating fluids had not been removed by the 
changes which had taken place on the cutaneous 
surface, and by the other emunctories, but that it 
was still sufficient to implicate the pleura, espe- 
cially if exposure of the surface, in its existing 
state of susceptibility, favoured determination of 
the circulation to internal parts. Moreover, the 
cutaneous function is often not restored for some 
time after eruptive fevers ; hence the blood retains 
much uneliminated materials, which act inju- 
riously upon serous exhaling surfaces, and often 
inflame them: and this evil and its consequences 
are always developed or aggravated by exposures 
to cold, even of the most evanescent and slightest 
kind, during the early periods of convalescence 
from these fevers. Besides, the sympathies ex- 
isting between the skin and serous membranes, 
already insisted upon (§ 11.), are also to be 
taken into the account when speculating on the 
connections of inflammations of these surfaces. 

14. The puerperal state, more especially the 
first month after delivery, is not an unfrequent 
cause of pleurisy ; inflammation of the pleura 
occurring then either in a simple form, or associ- 
ated with peritonitis, or with pneumonia, or with 
phlebitis, &c. In this particular state there can 
be no doubt of the disease being caused, in great 
measure, by the condition of the blood conse- 
quent upon the absorption of morbid matters from 
the uterus, and even in part from the digestive 
canal, aided probably, in some cases, by suppres- 
sion or interruption of the eliminating or depurating 
functions of the skin, kidneys, and intestinal canal. 
In many instances, also, of puerperal fever, more 
especially of theadynamic and malignant states 
of that disease, pleuritis appears both as a compli- 
cation or prominent local lesion, and as a conse- 
cutive malady ; and thus pleurisy, appearing after 
parturition, may be viewed as resulting from ana- 
logous changes to those which occasion it in con- 
nection with eruptive fevers, erysipelas, and some 
other diseases of the skin, namely, from the states of 
the circulating fluids, aided by interruption or sup- 
pression of the actions of the skin and other 
emunctories. 

15. Il. Description or Preurisy.—i. THE 
Srrucrurat Cuances constiruTinG Prirvurisy. 
— It will be advantageous briefly to notice those 
changes in the pleura constituting this disease, in 
the earlier stages, and which exist in all cases, in 
a greater or less degree, however early treatment 
may arrest their progress. These changes are iden- 
tical with those characterising inflammations of the 
peritoneum, and hence it will be unnecessary to 
do more than to notice them briefly. It is pro- 
bable that, at the very commencement of the in- 
flammation, there is a diminution of the serous 
exhalation that usually moistens or lubricates the 
pleura in the healthy state. This being the case, 
the friction between the opposing surfaces would 
be increased: but this condition would soon be 
followed by an exudation of lymph, or of an 
albuminous serum, which would assume various 
forms with the intensity and continuance of that 
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inflammation, and the habit of body and vi 
powers of the patient. The pleura, more espe- 
cially in its subjacent or more fibrous layer, and 
the connecting cellular tissues,. becomes more 
vascular, more opaque, and somewhat thickened, 
at least, subsequently ; and the lymph effused more 
copious. The liquid or lymph poured out consists of 
serum —an augmentation of the serous exhalation, 
—and of a material of nutrition, the albuminous, 
the coagulabie, or albumino-fibrinous portion, 
If the inflammation continue, even for a short 
time, the exudation of these materials, in Variable 
proportions in different cases, proceeds rapidly, 
and gives rise to changes depending much upon 
the proportion of the latter material contained in 
the serous fluid. In its smallest proportion, the 
coagulable material is held in solution by the 
effused fluid; and, when withdrawn from the 
body, it gelatinises upon cooling, the liquid mass 
assuming a jelly-like appearance. When the 
coagulable portion is more abundant, it forms 
films or coats of lymph upon the surface of the 
membrane; and this deposition is generally the 
more considerable, and the more disposed to 
speedy organisation, the more acute the inflam- 
mation, the more plethoric and robust the patient. 
This coagulated lymph thus forms the false mem- 
branes, and the substance of the adhesions so 
frequently formed between the surfaces of the in- 
flamed pleura. But the false membranes may 
exist with or without adhesions, the existence of 
adhesions depending much upon the quantity of 
the fluid effusion between the pleural surfaces, 
This effusion, especially when considerable, will 
generally gravitate to the most depending portions 
of the pleural cavity; and there, especially, it 
will tend to keep the pleure separate. But if the 
upper portions of the pleura be inflamed, they 
will more readily adhere, unless the fluid be very 
abundant. If the pleura be inflamed only in their 
lower expansions, a small quantity of fluid will be 
sufficient to keep them apart. When the lymph 
effused on the inflamed surfaces becomes organ 
ised it forms a false membrane; and if the lymph 
cover opposite surfaces, adhesions, through the 
medium of these membranes, often become firm 
or permanent. When the liquid effusion is small, 
or even considerable, various adhesions may be 
formed, and vary in number, appearances, and 
extent, in connection with the effusion ; or par- 
tial adhesions, co-existing with false membrane, 
may exist without any, or with very slight, effu- 
sion. In more prolonged cases, and in various 
other circumstances, which will appear in the 
sequel, various consecutive changes are observed 
in the pleura, and in the matters effused in ifs 


cavity ; but these will be more fully noticed here- 


after. 

16. ii. Tun Symproms anp Sicns or Prev- 
nisy. — A. Or Srupre Acute PLeurisy — or 
Sruenrc Acutr Preurisy.—This, as well as 
other inflammations, generally commences with 
chills or rigors, the continuance and severity of 
which are generally in proportion to the severity 
of the attack. The rigors are either preceded, 
or accompanied, or followed — for no precise 
order of procession of their symptoms is ob- 
served — by pain or stitch in the side, aggravated 
by inspiration and cough. To the rigors succeed 
heat of surface and the usual phenomena of sym- 
pathetic inflammatory fever, which vary with the 
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constitution, idiosyncrasy, and vital power of the 
The respiration is short, frequent, some- 
times nearly forty in a minute, superficial, and 
Inspiration is interrupted, or, as it 
Cough 
is dry and suppressed. The chest, on percussion, 
furnishes a dull sound on the affected side ; and, 


patient. 


anxious, 
were, cut short, by the lancinating pain. 


at the same time, there are diminished motion 
and sound of respiration, with other morbid signs, 
on that side. The accompanying fever is at- 


tended by nocturnal exacerbations, with more or 


less manifest remissions. From the fifth to the 
ninth day the fever subsides, either with or with- 


out critical changes. The pain of the side abates, 
and with it the feeling of oppression or tightness, 
and expectoration and respiration become more 
easy. Still the local changes, evinced by per- 
cussion and auscultation, remain, and often con- 
tinue for a considerable period; and even, to a 
But more commonly 
they gradually disappear, and the patient recovers 
Dulness on percussion is 
the sign which is the last observed, the breath- 
sound returning often long before the dulness en- 
These phenomena result from 


certain extent, during life. 


health and strength. 


tirely disappears, 
the several products of inflammation collected in 


the cavity of the pleura, that are generally re- 
This 
view of the symptoms of pleurisy requires, how- 
ever, a more particular examination, in respect 


moved during the period of convalescence, 


both of the diagnosis and of the treatment. 


17. a. The puin or stitch in the side, charac- 
teristic of this state of the disease, indicates a 
This pain is 


more or less developed period of it. 
sharp or lancinating, often severe, recurs at each 


inspiration, and prevents the dilatation of the 
thorax, thus confining inspiration within certain 


limits. Its seat is most frequently under the 


nipple, at the margins of the lateral attachment 
It has been asked, to what 
is this pain owing? M. Cruverturer answers 


of the diaphragm. 


this question by referring it to the friction of the 


costal pleura over the pulmonary pleura, which 


he believes to be greatest at this situation. 
But I doubt the existence of much friction 
between these surfaces; and believe, that the 
pain is to be imputed chiefly to the stretching 
of the inflamed fibrous layer of the membrane 
during inspiration, and to the development of its 
morbid sensibility by this act. The pain may be 
felt in other situations besides that now men- 
tioned. It may exist at any part of the affected 
side of the chest. It may even extend to the 
lumbar region, or to the lower margins of the 
ribs and down to the crest of theilium ; and it may 
exist in the mammary and sub-sternal regions, and 
rise as high as the margins of the third or second 
rib, extending even to the shoulder. The pain 
varies as to intensity and duration: it may be 
permanent or temporary, remittent or intermittent. 
It may be so intense as to threaten suffocation or 
asphyxia, either from attempting to move, or 
Owing to the inability to dilate the chest. This, 
however, is most remarkable in extreme cases, 
‘and in those of double pleurisy (§ 61.). In other 
instances the pain is comparatively slight, and is 
felt chiefly during a full inspiration, or ‘upon 
coughing or sneezing, &c. In some cases, the 
pain extends over nearly the whole of the side, 
and is increased upon pressure, especially on the 
ntercostal spaces, upon percussion, &c,. I haye 
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seen also the pressure of the stethoscope endured 
with difficulty, and a certain degree of puffiness 
or cedema of the side or of the external parietes. 
Ina case of pleurisy consequent upon hepatitis, 
very recently under my care, this external oedema 
and tenderness were very remarkable. I have im- 
puted these phenomena to inflammation of the 
costal pleura, and to the external propagation of 
several of the local changes, especially excited 
vascular action, increased sensibility, and serous 
infiltration to the sub-cutaneous cellular tissue. 
Moreover, the pain may be entirely absent, or may 
exist in a situation which may not suggest the exis- 
tence of pleurisy : and hence the disease has been 
called latent Pleurisy, which will be considered 
hereafter (§ 49.). 

18. b. Respiration is short, interrupted, superfi- 
cial, and very frequent. It may evenreach fifty in 
aminute. The frequency of respiration is generally 
in proportion to the severity of the pain, which 
checks the dilatations of the chest, and creates a 
necessity for an increased frequency of the act. In 
these cases, a sudden attack of cough or sneezing 
almost threatens asphyxia; but I cannot agree 
with M. Cruveriuier that asphyxia ever occurs 
under these circumstances, unless in double 
pleurisy, when much effusion has taken place, 
Great frequency of respiration may, however, 
exist independently of pain; but, in this case, 
there is generally considerable effusion. Hence 
this state of respiration, although no pain is com- 
plained of, should always induce a suspicion of 
the existence of pleurisy. When the remarkable 
acceleration of breathing is caused by the effusion, 
then attacks of cough, sneezing, &c., may be 
followed by fatal asphyxia, but this issue more 
frequently supervenes without either of these con- 
tingent causes having occasioned it. 

19. c, Cough most frequently attends pleu- 
risy ; but it is short, dry, and suppressed, owing 
to the pain it causes. It sometimes, however, 
brings up some bronchial or tracheal mucus, 
and when pleurisy is complicated with catarrh, 
then the cough is much more severe and dis- 
tressing, and often attended by a copious expec- 
toration of the sero-mucous fluid of catarrh. 
Occasionally the catarrhal symptoms are not de- 
veloped until the acute stage of pleurisy is sub- 
siding, and when a free, abundant, and copious 
expectoration then takes place, it may be viewed 
as being critical ; but when the sputum is viscous, 
adheres closely to the vessel, is rusty or streaked 
with blood, it may then be considered an indi- 
cation of the extension of the inflammation to the 
substance of the lungs, and to the minute bronchi. 

20. d. Immobility of the thorax on the af- 
fected side has been considered characteristic of 
pleurisy ; but this is the case only to a certain 
extent, and is not to be depended upon, for in 
many severe cases it is difficult to see much 
difference in the degree of motion of both sides, 
or of different parts of the same side. Besides 
immobility is often caused by pain, which may 
exist in the side independently of inflammation, as 
will appear hereafter, 

21. e. Decubitus is most frequently on the back 
during the acute stage of pleurisy ; sometimes it is 
upon the sound side, and rarely on the affected 
side as long as pain is considerable ; but when ef- 
fusion has taken place, and the acute stage has 
passed away, the patient can lie only on the back or 
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on the side in which the effusion exists. Indeed, 
in all chronic cases of pleurisy, or whenever ef- 
fusion into the pleural cavity is great, the lung on 
the sound side only remains capable of performing 
the respiratory functions, and it necessarily requires 
to be unembarrassed during the discharge of these 
functions, either by position, or any other circum- 
stance. 

22. f. The Fever, attending pleurisy, may pre- 
cede, for two or three days, the local symptoms, or 
accompany them. It generally subsides before 
these symptoms disappear for a longer or shorter 
period. The heat of surface varies considerably, 
but generaily it is co-ordinate with the strength 
and hardness of the pulse, and is increased towards 
evening or night. The fever is seldom perfectly 
continued ; it is generally slightly remittent ; some- 
times more manifestly so. It is much less fre- 
quently intermittent, although the latent form of 
the disease often presents complete morning or 
daily intermissions. The pulse is hard, concen- 
trated, or constricted, and more or less accelerated, 
whilst in pneumonia it is full and developed. 
Hardness of the pulse was considered by Bacuivi 
as the most distinctive symptom of pleurisy. The 
‘concentration and hardness of the pulse are gene- 
rally remarkable in proportion to the acuteness of 
the pain. When effusion takes place, or is con- 
siderable, especially about the third or fourth day 
or later, the febrile symptoms subside, or remit 
more decidedly, and sometimes the pulse intermits. 
These phenomena may be referred to the influence 
produced by the effusion upon the functions of the 
lungs and heart, and consequently upon the blood 
itself. The least mental or physical agitation, 
however, occasions great acceleration of the pulse 
in these cases, and a febrile exacerbation returns 
at night. 

23. Although the sharp pain in the side, catch- 
ing and restraining every inspiration, and rendering 
‘ deep breathing or coughing almost intolerable ; 
the short breath and short dry cough thereby 
caused ; the hard and quick pulse, heat of skin, 
&e., are often characteristic of pleurisy ; yet acute 
inflammation, and its most important consequence, 
copious effusion, may have existed for many days 
in the pleura, without this array of symptoms. 
Even effusion may have taken place to a very 
great amount without either disturbing the respi- 
ration very sensibly, or even rousing the sensibility 
of the parts, if it have proceeded gradually or 
slowly. On the other hand, the physical signs are 
more to be depended upon than those symptoms 
which have been now considered. And, although 
they do not indicate the intensity of the inflam- 
mation, they seldom fail in announcing the pre- 
sence, and most serious consequences of it, I 
shall therefore analyse these signs in the order in 
which they commonly appear. 

24. B. Physical signs of Plewrisy.—a. Di- 
minished motion is usually observed as already 
stated, and is at first*to be imputed to the pain ; 
but, as pain may exist independently of inflamma- 
tion, this sign cannot be depended on. The sound 
of respiration is also diminished in proportion as 
the movements are restrained in the parts affected 
with pain. 

25. b. A sound of friction, or a creaking sound, 
is sometimes heard during the movements of the 
chest. This is ascribed by Dr.Sroxes, M. Rey- 
NAuD, and others, to a defective lubrication of the 
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opposite pleural surfaces during the early or in-- 
cipient stage of inflammation —to a dry pleurisy. 
Dr. Wittrams ascribes this sound to the presence 
of lymph, and believes that its production is fa- 
voured by the lung being partially distended or 
pushed against the walls of the chest during re- 
spiration. It is most apt to occur where the lung 
is confined by adhesions or false membrane, or 
partially distended by tuberculous or other depo- 
sits. This sound is commonly heard about the 
middle parts of the chest, It generally ceases as 
soon as effusion into the pleural cavity is an- 
nounced by percussion; but in the dry pleurisy it 
may continue for a long time. Dr. Wittiams 
remarks that, in three cases in which the sound was 
heard a few days before death, the pleura were 
thinly coated with a few small patches of soft 
granular lymph ; and that on gently rubbing the 
lung upon the costal pleura a friction-sound was 
produced by the patches, but by no other part of the 
pleura. The pleural inflammation and effusion 
were very slight in these cases. 

26. c. Dulness ‘on Percussion, at the most de- 
pendent parts of the affected side, is present when 
effusion has taken place; but there may also be 
some dulness on percussion of other parts, or where 
a considerable effusion of lymph, or false mem- 
brane, is interposed between the opposite surfaces. 
The effused fluid collects in the lowest part of the 
cavity, floatirig to some extent the lung upon it; 
and hence the dulness in that part. As, however, 
the vesicular and peripheral parts of the lung 
yield more readily to pressure than the tubular or 
more internal parts, the fluid mounts up, as it 
accumulates, between the lung and ribs, and oc- 
casions more or less dulness, which is then dis- 
tinetly heard if the percussion be gentle and ab- 
rupt. But in all cases the sound should be 
compared with that emitted by corresponding parts 
on the sound side. 

27. d. Diminished sound of respiration, with di- 
minution of the extent of the motions of respira- 
tion, necessarily result from the accumulation of 
fluid in the pleural cavity. The breath-sound is 
more and more weakened and shortened as effusion 
proceeds ; and is ultimately abolished in most parts, 
excepting those about to be noticed. This sign, 
as well as that preceding and those following it, 
may be moditied, or rendered less distinct, by ad- 
hesions previously existing between the pulmonary 
and costal pleura. 

28. e. Agophony, or the modification of the 
vocal resonance so denominated, occurs when the. 
dulness on percussion and diminution of the re- 
spiratory sound reach the middle regions of the 
chest. The vocal resonance is heard more dis- 
tinctly than usual in those regions, ‘and it is 
superficial, as if produced in the spot, separately 
from the oral voice; and it is changed to a small 
bleating, trembling note, which so much resembles 
the voice of a goat, that Larnnec termed it xgo- 
phony. This modification of the voice is heard 
most distinctly between the third and sixth ribs, 
which corresponds with the situation of the middle- 
sized bronchial tubes; about the spine it is gene- 
rally mixed with more of a common bronchophony 
from the larger tubes at the root of the lung.” 
The liquid interposed between the lung and the 
parietes of the chest renders the voice more audible 
in the above situation, by condensing the tissue of 
the lung, and thereby making it a better conductor 
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of sound. The layer of fluid thus interposed, be- 
ing thrown into vibration by the sound propagated 
from the bronchial tubes, transmits the voice to 
the ear of a tremulous and wiry character, or im- 
parts to the voice, heard upon auscultation in this 
situation, this particular character. The high or 
sharp tones of the voice are best transmitted in 
this way. Hence xgophony is most evident in 
boys, women, and children with high voices. In 
persons with a bass voice it is more commonly 
limited to the inferior angle of the scapula, or 
near the spine; and it then approaches nearer to 
bronchophony from its being seated in larger 
tubes. 

29. As the liquid increases, the egophony be- 
comes weaker, more distant, and loses much of its 
tremor ; the sound much resembling a small deep- 
seated voice, or a silvery echo of the original. 
This is owing to the amount of effused fluid, and 
to the compression of the Jungs and tubes; and, 
when these are much increased, the sound ceases 
altogether. It has not been ascertained, what 
quantity of effusion is sufficient to produce this 
last effect. Dr. Witi1aMs thinks that much sound 
of the voice is not transmitted when the layer of 
serum exceeds an inch in thickness. If the xgo- 
phony continue stationary for several days, it may 
be inferred that the effusion is moderate, and in- 
creases very slowly — which is a favourable sign. 
But it is often very transient ; and cases often do 
not come under treatment until the pleuritic effu- 
sion has become too great to give rise to zgo- 
phony. Former and existing adhesions, however, 
modify this as well as the other physical signs. 
When exgophony is most distinct it is often ac- 
companied with bronchial respiration, especially 
between the scapule, where, also, there is a good 
deal of common bronchophony with it. Indeed, 
zgophony is merely the bronchial voice modified 
by transmission through a layer of fluid ; and hence 
it may be changed into bronchophony by causing 
the patient to change his position so as to allow 
the fluid to gravitate to a different part of the 
cavity. Hence, also, egophony and broncho- 
phony often present mixed and doubtful states, 
which do not admit of easy distinction, although 
they differ sufficiently when their respective cha- 
racters are well marked. The former may be 
stated to be a tremulousness of the voice when it is 
superficial, and an echo-like smallness when it is 
deep-seated ; whilst the latter may present several 
other varieties. 

30, f. The diffused vibration of the voice, which is 
usually felt by the hand applied to the chest, is 
generally intercepted and prevented by effusion 
into the pleural cavity. M.Reynaup first pointed 
out this sign, and showed, that the vibration 
caused by the voice pervading the common tissue 
of the lung, and transmitted to the parietes of the 
chest, is mufHled and destroyed by a layer of fluid 
interposed between the lung and the parietes, 
although zgophony may be heard at the same 
spot, the vibrations of the latter being too fine to 
be felt by the hand. When dulness on percussion 
is caused by solidification of a portion of the lung, 
the vocal vibrations are transmitted with unusual 
force from the tubes to the walls of the chest, and 
hence the opposite effect occasioned by the fluid 
interposed becomes an important diagnostic sign, 
in regard of these lesions. Partial adhesions, hows 
ever, of the lungs to the costal pleura may very 
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materially interfere with these phenomena ; for 
there may be even more vibrations than usual felt 
at the adhering parts, or where the lung is pressed 
close to the walls of the chest; and, on the other 
hand, there may be solidification of the lung, and 
fluid or other obstruction in the bronchi may pre- 
vent the fremitus of the voice from being trans- 
mitted through them ; or more or less fluid may 
be interposed between the solidified lung and the 
walls of the chest. 

Sl. g. £gophony and all sounds of the voice 
cease throughout the affected side, as the liquid ef- 
fusion increases, excepting within two or three 
inches of the spine ; or where the lung may adhere 
to the walls, which frequently happens at the 
upper parts of the chest. The sound of respiration 
is not heard in all the parts of the affected side, 
except the interscapular region and under the cla- 
vicle ; but it is much weaker in these parts. 

32. h. Enlargement and immobility of the af- 
fected side may always be detected when the ef- 
fusion is considerable. This side is first seen to be 
larger than the other at the end of expiration ; it 
not diminishing equally with the sound side, espe- 
cially at its lower region. The difference between 
the sides may be rendered more evident by en- 
circling the chest by a piece of tape, and by 
fixing it at the spine and sternum ; when the tape 
will slacken and tighten with expiration and in- 
spiration more evidently on the sound, than on the 
diseased side, which latter remains more fixed in 
proportion to the amount of effusion, and degree 
of distension. As the effusion augments, the en- 
largement of the side becomes the more obvious 
to the eye during the respiratory act, the want of 
symmetry being apparent in whatever position the 
side is viewed from ; but the amount of difference 
should be ascertained by measuring the chest 
horizontally with a piece of tape. Having made 
the tape, or ribbon, to meet at the middle of the 
lower end of the sternum, it should be taken at 
the precise point of its crossing the spinous pro- 
cesses of the vertebra, and the difference of length 
between the two sides will give the amount of en- 
largement; recollecting, however, that the right 
side of an adult is about one-third of an inch 
larger than the left. 

33. i, Displacement of the parts and organs 
bounding the effusion becomes more and more 
manifest as the amount of fluid increases. La- 
ENNEC, and many after him, have remarked that 
the intercostal spaces on the side of the effusion 
do not present their usual depressions ; and that 
they are sometimes, especially in chronic cases, 
equal with the surface of the ribs, or even more 
prominent than they are ; but this sign is hardly 
perceptible in acute cases, unless in the more 
asthenic states, and when the patient is thin or 
emaciated. In such cases, Dr. Witutams has 
noticed an evident fluctuation, which, however, is 
a rare occurrence. ‘The smoothness of the side, 
from the yielding of the intercostal muscles and 
consequent obliteration of the spaces, as well as the 
yielding of the diaphragm, and the pushing before 
it of the viscera of the upper regions of the abdo- 
men, are remarkable when the effusion is great, 
and are ascribed by Dr. Sroxes to paralysis of 
these muscular parts, consequent upon the in- 
flammation of their serous linings. ‘‘ The true 
explanation,” he remarks, “of the protrusion of 
the intercostals and diaphragm will be found to 
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be, that they are affected by paralysis following 
inflammation of a contiguous structure—that their 
contractile powers are lost, and that hence they 
yield easily to a pressure, which in their healthy 
state (as in vesicular emphysema, in hydrothorax, 
and the first stage of pleurisy) they effectually re- 
sist.” (p. 464.) 

34, Displacement of the organs more immedi- 
ately adjoining the effusion, especially that of the 
heart and of the liver, is one of the chief indications 
of the existence and of the amount of liquid 
effusion into the pleural cavity; and was first 
noticed by Dr.Sroxes and Townsenp. When 
effusion is considerable in the left side, the con- 
sequent displacement of the heart renders its re- 
cognition easy. In this case the pulsations of the 
heart are felt and heard most distinctly under or to 
the right of the sternum, or as low as the epigas- 
trium, instead of between the cartilages of the 
fourth and sixth left ribs. If the effusion be on 
the right side, the liver is pushed down much below 
the margins of the ribs, and its position is easily 
traced by percussion and by the touch. It may 
even be pushed so far as to form a tumour in the 
abdomen, and hence lead to aserious mistake in 
the diagnosis, if the symptoms and signs referrible 
to the thorax be not duly investigated. When 
effusion in the right cavity is very great, the heart 
may also be pushed further than usual to the left, 
and it may be felt beating to the left of the nipple, 
or even below the axilla. The mediastinum may 
also be displaced by a copious effusion, so that a 
dull percussion sound will be given out over nearly 
the whole of the sternum, and even for half an inch 
beyond it upon the sound side, owing to the me- 
diastinum being pushed to this side by the effusion, 
which thus occupies the space behind the sternum. 
The dulness on percussion in these cases is most 
evident below the juncture of the second rib with 
the sternum. The above displacements may also 
be caused by air in the pleural cavity, but in this 
case the tympanitic sound would be present in- 
stead of dulness. 

35. k, The motions and sounds of the healthy side, 
especially when compared with those of the af- 
fected side, indicate either no sign of disease, or 
an increase of the signs of healthy action, owing 
to the increased work performed by the sound 
side. This side moves more fully and rapidly than 
usual, and the respiratory sound is so loud in it 
as to resemble the respiration of children. 

36. Ll. Old, or even recent, adhesions very re- 
markably modify the physical signs of pleurisy. 
When the adhesions are loose, or are stretched by 
the effused fluid, so as to form bands traversing 
the effusion, or cells filled with fluid, the lung may 
be thereby kept at a moderate distance from the 
parietes of the chest, and e2gophony would thus be 
continued as long as this state continued. Where 
the adhesion is extensive and close, fluid poured 
out in the vicinity will compress one part of the 
lung, and stretch and ultimately compress the part 
adjoining, in or near the place of adhesion. Thus, 
as not infrequently observed, adhesions may be 
found in the upper regions of the chest, and the 
fluid effusion in the lower parts may be so great as 
to press the lungs against the upper portion, and 
there occasion a loud bronchophony and bronchial 
respiration transmitted from the large tubes by the 
adhering dense column of lung ; and thus the case 
may be mistaken for one in which cavities exist 
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underneath this situation ; but the prominence of 
the intercostal spaces, the dulness on percussion, 
the enlargement of the side, and the displacement 
of parts as above described (§§ 32, et seq.) will 
readily distinguish its real nature. . 

37. In rarer instances, the pleura of the upper 
and posterior parts of the lung may be affected, 
and that of the inferior portions may be adherent 
to either the diaphragm or lower walls of the 
chest. In these, the lung will be pressed, by ef- 
fusion into the upper and posterior parts, against 
the anterior or other portion of the walls} of the 
thorax, according to the seat of effusion, and to 
the manner in which the fluid is bounded by the 
adhesions or false membranes ; and the sounds will 
be tubular, loud, or clear, or otherwise vary, with 
the part of the lung thus pressed to the sides of 
the chest, and with the proximity of the larger 
bronchial tubes ; and a more or less loud broncho- 
phony will] also be heard. 

38. C. Consecutive changes in Acute Sthenic 
Pleurisy.—I1f inflammatory action subsides in con- 
sequence either of the treatment or of the effusion 
which takes place, absorption of the fluid and of 
the lymph usually results, and the compressed 
lung expands under the efforts of respiration in 
proportion as absorption proceeds. The signs 
evincing the increased effusion gradually disap- 
pear; and egophony and the sound of respiration 
return in the situations, generally the upper parts 
of the chest, where they were last heard. With 
the return of these, the side assumes its natural 
appearance, and a gradual improvement takes 
place of the sound on percussion. In modern 
cases, as Dr. WittiAms remarks, the fluid is ab- 
sorbed before—indeed long before—the lymph or 
albuminous matter is removed; and when the 
pleural surfaces covered with this matter come 
together, a rubbing or rustling sound is some- 
times heard, which soon ends in the adhesion of 
these surfaces by bands, or by more continuous 
false membranes. If these false membranes are 
formed after the fluid has been removed, and the 
lung has recovered its full expansion, they are 
adapted to its free motions, which are not mate- 
rially interfered with by them. Hence adhesions 
are often formed, which are lengthened in the 
lower parts of the chest, where the lungs descend 
somewhat as the ribs rise, and which are short in 
the upper parts, where the lungs more closely 
follow the movements of the parietes. 

39. In severe cases, the inflammation continues 
after the effusion has become abundant; and not 
only increases or perpetuates the fluid effusion, but 
also throws out ‘“‘albuminous matter in various 
conditions, which by its present qualities or sub- 
sequent changes may produce a variety of preju- 


dicial effects, all tending more or less to interfere — 


with the restoration of the organs to a healthy 
state.” These consequences arise from the con- 
tinued or unsubdued inflammation, whether it has 
been imperfectly treated, or entirely neglected ; 
and they furnish strong proofs of the value of the 
physical signs, which are never absent, and which 
rarely fail to point out the existence of these con- 
sequences. ‘They will come more appropriately 
under consideration under the heads of Chronic 
Pleurisy (§§ 63, et seq.). 

40. D. Terminations of Acute Sthenic Pleurisy. 
—The most frequent terminations of this form of 
pleurisy are—Ist, by resolution, —2d, by passing 
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into the chronic state, — and third, by fatal as- 

hyxia. — a. Resolution may be complete, the 
effused fluid and the false membranes being ab- 
sorbed, cellular adhesions being the only traces 
left of the disease ; or it may be incomplete. In 
this latter case, the fluid effused is absorbed, but 
the false membranes remain, undergo changes, 
and occasion phenomena, which will be noticed 
when the second of these terminations are con- 
sidered. — b. Death by asphyxia may occur in the 
most severe cases, either in double pleurisy, or in 
the single state of the disease when the effusion is 
rapid and very great ; but this termination is much 
more frequent in pleurisy than in pneumonia. 
It is, moreover, very rare in the acute stage and 
simple form of the disease ; it occurs chiefly in the 
chronic stage, and in the more complicated states. 

~ Before I proceed to describe the changes ob- 
served in the pleura and in the matters thrown 
out on the surface of this membrane after inflam- 
mation of it, I shall first notice the several states 
or forms of pleurisy which differ from that which 
has now been described, as being the more com- 
mon type of the disease. Certain of these, indeed, 
differ from that just considered in very little 
further than in the seat or limitation of the disease, 
or in the stage, period, or continuance of it; and 
hence the necessity of considering them all in close 
connection. 


41. ii. Dry PLeurisy —the Pleurisie séche of 


Anprat.—a. This state of the disease deserves 
notice chiefly because it has been particularised by 
Dr. Sroxes and M.Anprat; for it can hardly be 
considered a distinct form, but rather as being 
ete periods, of pleurisy modified more or 
ess by peculiarity of constitution and by the grade 
of inflammatory action. Dr.Sroxrs remarks that 
this term may be applied to that form in which 
nothing is effused but lymph. The characters of 
this state in general are, that the constitutional 
and local distress is comparatively slight, that or- 
ganisation rapidly advarices, that the sound is 
clear, or nearly so, on percussion, the phenomena 
of accumulated effusion being wanting, and that 
the friction signs are evident. Dry pleurisy occurs, 
according to these writers, as an original and un- 
complicated disease, or as consecutive of fever, 
erysipelas, or diffuse inflammation. It may be 
associated with or succeed to any of the diseases 
of the lungs, or occur as a complication of cardiac 
or hepatic disease. The circumstances in which I 
_have met with it, in the least equivocal form, are 
either associated with, or consequent upon, acute 
rheumatism, acute hepatitis, and pneumonia. 

42. b. The physical conditions of dry pleurisy 
Dr.Sroxes believes to occur in two stages of the 
ordinary disease ; namely, in the earliest periods 
before effusion takes place; and in the latter 
stages, when the liquid effusion is absorbed. In 
the first case, the duration of the friction phe- 
homena depends on the rapidity of effusion; in 
the second, on the vigour of the constitution which 
influences the process of organisation, At the 
commencement, pain is often felt in or near the 
Situation of the inflammation, but it soon subsides. 
The characters of the friction-sound, generally 
soon afterwards heard in the situation of the pain, 
are various; but this sound always conveys the 
idea of two rough or dry surfaces moving unin- 
terruptedly upon each other. It accompanies in- 
spiration and expiration, but it may be absent 
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during ordinary breathing ; and yet become ma- 
nifest on forced respiration. In some instances 
the rubbing sensation is felt by the patient for a 
long time, but the sound may often be heard long 
after he ceases himself to feel the obstruction. 
Dr. Sroxes states, that the friction-sound in the 
early stages of the simple disease, or immediately 
after the absorption of an empyema, is. often ac- 
companied by a rubbing sensation, perceptible to 
the hand. Like the former sign, this may be ab- 
sent during ordinary breathing, but become ma- 
nifest when the patient inspires deeply. In the 
progress towards cure, this is the first of the phy- 
sical signs to subside ; it is apparently connected’ 
with the least organised state of the effused lymph. 

43. The duration of the friction-sound, depend- 
ing upon the absorption of the fluid and the ra- 
pidity of organisation, varies remarkably in different 
persons ; it is comparatively short in the young 
and robust ; while in the feeble and cachectic it 
may continue without changing, especially when 
the disease is consecutive or complicated, longer 
than a month. It is rarely heard, or continues 
but a short time, at the commencement of pleurisy, 
attacking the cachectic, or complicating febrile 
maladies. When, however, it follows the absorption 
of an effusion, it may continue from several days 
to some weeks. It is heard most distinctly over 
the middle parts of the chest. The friction is 
rarely heard when the dry state of pleurisy is con- 
sequent upon pneumonia with hepatisation of a 
considerable portion of the lung. It is more dis- 
tinct when the pleurisy is consequent upon, or 
complicated with, acute hepatitis. When pleurisy 
is associated with pericarditis, the rubbing-sounds 
seem double, but the combination of that caused 
by the action of the heart, with that following re= 
spiration, often causes a confusion, which requires 
attention and practice to distinguish and duly te- 
cognise. 

44.c, The causes of the friction-sownds have been 
differently stated by pathologists. These sounds, 
variously modified with the nature of the case, 
have been heard in certain states of inflammation 
of the pleura, pericardium, and peritoneum ; and, 
as they have not been heard in those states which. 
are attended by a copious liquid effusion, but in 
that in which an unorganised lymph is presumed 
to exist on the surface of the inflamed membrane, 
so they have been viewed by M. Renaup, Dr. 
Corrican, and Dr. Sroxgs as being caused by 
the presence of this lymph in the situations where 
these sounds are heard. Still this cause admits of 
doubt ; for the creak, or leather-creak, admitted to 
be one of these friction-sounds, is rather to be 
viewed as given out by the membrane itself in 
certain morbid states of it, than by the friction of 
the opposite surfaces when covered by unorganised 
lymph. The fact, however, of Dr. Corrican 
having produced the sounds in question by rub- 
bing two portions of the inflamed membrane one 
upon the other, may appear conclusive of this 
point; still I believe the matter still to require 
further examination. 

45. d. The existence of dry pleurisy, it should be 
mentioned, even as a stage of pleurisy, has been 
doubted very recently by a no less distinguished 
pathologist than Professor Hassr. He remarks, 
that the attempt has been made to reckon the pro- 
gress of pleurisy by defined stages: first, the 


| period of dry inflammation, which is of shorter or 
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longer duration, and comprehends all the changes 
observed in the pleura and sub-serous cellular 
tissue (see § 112.), but without, as is supposed, 
any serous effusion. Now, he adds, that he has 
never encountered this dry stage as described ; 
having always, even at the very outset, found the 
serous fluid somewhat, however slightly, aug- 
mented in quantity, and marked by its deep yellow 
tinge and its increased consistency. There were, 
likewise, present those greyish or yellowish points, 
the initial and quickly expanding rudiments of 
membranaceous formations. ‘‘ The so-called dry 
pleurisies of Anprat (Clin. Med. 4mo edit. t. iv. 
p- 405.),” he continues, ‘‘ are therefore probably 
to be understood in a comparative sense only — 
effusion too scanty to be detected by physical signs 
during life. Such a ground of distinction is, how- 
ever, obviously opposed to the strict principle of 
pathological anatomy.” The second stage has 
been viewed as eminently that of effusion, which, 
although not confined to any one period, is not 


‘sufficiently copious and characteristic to constitute 


a secondary and distinctive stage, until the original 
inflammation has become thoroughly developed. 
But to divide the period of effusion into two stages, 
and thus to attempt to discriminate between the 
development of liquid effusion on the one hand, 
and of coagulable lymph and adventitious mem- 
brane on the other, are discordant with the process 
which gives rise to these productions. The third 
period has been considered to be the organisation 
of the plastic exudation. This, however, does not 
take place at any particular stage, nor is it a pro- 
cess to which every form of plastic effusion is 
necessarily subject. It would be difficult to re- 
concile, in this arrangement, those pleuritic exu- 
dations, which exhibit traces of organisation after 
the first twenty-four hours, with those in which 
the organising powers has been ineffectually 
exerted for weeks or months. Whilst, therefore, 
this division might seem justified in some instances 
by the procession of morbid phenomena, it would 
in others be quite inapplicable. It would proba- 
bly be preferable to consider the secondary 
changes in pleurisy according to the degrees of 
intensity of the primary inflammatory act, and to 
the rapidity with which they ensue upon this act. 

46. E, Pleurisy as above considered — whether 
it be attended by little or no liquid effusion at an 
early stage, by a rapidly increasing and abundant 
effusion, or by more or less organisation of the 
exuded lymph— generally presents a_ sthenic 
character, more especially when it occurs pri- 
marily, and in a previously healthy constitution. 
It then, particularly in the young, robust, ple- 
thoric, or sanguine temperament, is accompanied 
with highly inflammatory symptoms, local and 
constitutional ; runs its course frequently with 
great rapidity, and evinces a greater tendency to 
the organising or formative process ,even although 
effusion to a great extent may rapidly supervene. 
The sthenic character may also exist, although 
ina much less marked degree, in more delicate 
or even in lymphatic subjects, especially when 
the disease is primary, but it is then attended by 
much less fever, and less severity of local suf- 
fering, the symptoms more nearly approaching 
the state of the disease next to be noticed. The 
sthenic character may likewise be evinced in 
pleurisy consecutive of, or complicated with, 
pneumonia, hepatitis, pericarditis, or acute rheu- 
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matism, in all which, although it sometimes as- 
sumes more or less completely, or approaches 
to, the asthenic character, the sthenic is more 
frequently observed, unless in the aged, the de- 
bilitated, and cachectic. 

47. ui. Astuentc Preunisy. — Pleuritis 
Nervosa, Ricurer ;— Cachectic Pleurisy.—This 
form of pleurisy is generally met with in persons 
who have been debilitated by previous acute or 
chronic diseases ; in the cachectic, or those sub- 
ject to some constitutional vice ; in persons whose 
constitutions are broken down by intemperance and 
dissipation, and more especially in the course of 
other maladies in which the circulating fluids are 
contaminated either by the absorption of morbid 
matters, or by interruption of any of the elimina- 
ting or depurating processes. It thus not in- 
frequently supervenes in the course of, or during 
convalescence from, typhoid or adynainic fevers, 
exanthematous fevers, puerperal fevers, erysipe- 
las, organic changes in the kidneys, phlebitis, 
diffuse inflammation, or spreading and diffuse 
suppuration, and consecutive abscesses. In all 
these, effusion is more or less rapid, the dry 
stage hardly or not at all exists, and albuminous 
exudations either are notformed into membranes 
and adhesions, or do not become organised, 
unless a change is produced during the course 
of the disease in the states of vital power and 
of vascular action. Indeed, in the majority of 
cases of asthenic pleurisy, the albuminous portion 
of the exudation is more or less mixed with the 
serous fluid, the fibrinous or fibro-albuminous 
character not being present. ' 

48. This form of the disease is seldom attended 
by acute or painful local symptoms. It is ge- 
nerally latent, and often effusion is far advanced, 
or has long existed before the disease is detected. 
It is rarely a primary affection —is most fre- 
quently associated with some other disorder, or 
structural change. It is sometimes very sudden 
in its occurrence, and indicated at first by the 
shortness and frequency of respiration, by the posi- 
tion of the patient, and the sinking of the powers 
of life, rather than by local distress or pain, or 
by febrile symptoms, which, if they be present, 
are usually of an adynamic character. ‘This 
state of pleurisy, as may be expected from its 
nature and the circumstances in which it appears, 
is always removed with great difficulty, or not 
removed at all, especially if copious effusion has 
taken place before it was detected. It may su- 
#pervene, in the course of the maladies just men- 
tioned (§§ 47.), and escape detection until dis- 
section after death discloses its existence, although 
attention has been directed to its contingent 
appearance, especially when the effusion has 
been small, or when it has taken place shortly 
before death. I have thus met with it in the last 
stage of malignant or infectious puerperal fevers, _ 
in open cancer of the mamma, confluent small- 
pox, &c. I have seen albuminous exudations 
covering the pleura in some of these cases, but 
the serous effusion was abundant, and the mem- 
branes formed by these exudations evinced no 
indication of incipient organisation. 

49. iv. Latent Pievurisy. — Pleuritis Oc- 
culta, Ricurrr.— The term latent has been - 
applied to pleurisy when it takes place without 
pain in a situation where it can be referred 
to the pleura, And this state of the disease is 
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more frequently associated with the Asthenic, 
than with the Sthenic character —or in other 
words, Asthenic pleurisy is much more fre- 
quently latent than Sthenic pleurisy. M. Cru- 
VEILHIER supposes that this state of the disease is 
more frequent than any other. The numerous 
instances of adhesions between the opposite sur- 
faces of the pleura found on dissection of cases, 
in which no symptom of pleurisy had been com- 
plained of, appears to justify this opinion. Still 
we often hear of instances of pain in the side 
ascribed to pleurodynia, or to rheumatism of the 
intercostal muscles, where a more accurate exa- 
Mination may have detected pleurisy. Besides, 
pain is often present for a time, and either over- 
looked or forgotten, or ascribed to some other 
than the real cause. 

50. Latent Pleurisy may be either acute or 
chronic. In its latter state, it will be noticed here- 


after. It may be either primary, or consecutive, 


or associated with some other disease. Pleurisy 
may be latent in either of two ways, owing — 
Ist, to the absence of all pain whatever ; — 2d, 
_to pain being felt in some part remote from the 
thorax, and suggesting the existence of disease in 
some other quarter. This second form of latent 
pleurisy has hitherto not been noticed by writers ; 
but I have met with several instances of it, and 
recently with three cases which were primary and 
uncomplicated. In all these, the pain was re- 
ferred to the iliac region of the same side, no pain 
being felt in the chest, at any part, upon a full in- 
Spiration, or when coughing, although it was 
excited in that remote situation. In most cases 
of Jatent pleurisy there are chilliness, thirst, heat 
of skin, especially in the trunk, dryness of the 
general surface ; and as effusion becomes copious 
shortness of breathing, with more or less difficulty 
or oppression upon the least exertion. This form 
of pleurisy often affects children and old persons, 
and in both classes of persons, it is frequently asso- 
ciated with catarrh or influenza. Indeed, so often 
is this complication met with in these subjects, that 
a careful examination of the chest should be made 
in all cases of severe catarrh or influenza affecting 
them. 

ol, vy. Partiat Preurisy.—Cireumscribed or 
partial pleurisy may occur primarily or consecu- 
tively of other diseases, but much more frequently 
in the latter than in the former state. Circum- 
Seribed or limited pleurisy may also be attended 
either with adhesions only, or with effusion, adhesions 
however, of various extent also existing in the 


latter class of cases.— A. The adhesive form of 


partial pleurisy is very frequent, and is commonly 
consecutive of tubercular formations in the lung, 
of either of the forms of pneumonia, and of in- 
flammatory irritation of any kind in the vicinity of 
the part of the pleura becoming thus affected. It 
iS a very usual consequence of tubercular deposi- 
tions, softened tubercles or cavities, when either 
approach to the surface of the lung; the pulmo- 
nary pleura then becoming inflamed, and throwing 
out lymph which agglutinates it to the opposite 
costal or diaphragmatic pleura, most frequently to 
the former at its upper regions. The pleuritic 
affection is in these cases often slight, but it is 
seldom latent to the close observer. It is generally 
indicated by more or less pain, uneasiness or ten- 
derness, in or over the part affected ; by a feeling 
of constriction or tightness, by frequent superficial 
Vor, III. 
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breathing, and by diminished motion of the ribs in 
that situation; somewhat increased dulness on 
percussion, increased pain or uneasiness upon 
stretching or exerting the adjoining muscles, and 
a greater intolerance of a strong percussion over 
the part, than in any other place, are often also 
present. The pain is sometimes sharp, evanescent, 
and even so slight or brief in duration as hardly to 
be noticed or recollected. This form of partial 
pleurisy is often salutary in its effects, in respect 
of the tubercular malady, of which it is so gene- 
rally a consequence, inasmuch as the adhesions 


_ between the opposite pleural surfaces prevent ulcer- 


ation and perforation of the pulmonary pleura, 
and the escape of the tubercular matter into the 
pleural cavity. Although this state of the disease 
is sometimes latent, it is less frequently so than has 
been stated by some writers, it being rather over- 
looked, owing to the slightness or evanescence of 
the symptoms just mentioned. } 

52. B. Partial Pleurisy with Effusion is much less 
frequent than the foregoing.—(a). It is commonly 
a consequence of a more general state of the dis- 
ease, in the course of which adhesions have taken 
place between the opposite surfaces in one part, 
and effusion or even suppuration in another. In 
some instances, the pleurisy attacks a person who 
has previously been the subject of this disease, and 
in whom adhesions of greater or less extent already 
exist; and this subsequent attack affects merely 
that portion of the pleura which is non-adherent ; 
the adhesions limiting the extension of the inflam- 
mation, and bounding the liquid effusion, or 
purulent formation. Partial pleurisy accompanied 
with liquid or puriform effusion, may occur in any 
situation ; but its nature can seldom be ascertained 
with any degree of certainty during life. 

53. (b.) The above observation applies to inter- 
lobular plewrisy, or inflammation, and its conse- 
quences affecting the opposite surfaces of two 
corresponding lobes of the lungs. This particular 
form of partial pleurisy is rarely primary, but is 
generally consequent upon the more general state 
of the disease, or upon tubercles in the lungs or 
pneumonia. ‘The vomice, so ofien said to have 
been found in the lungs, have very probably been 
puriform collections, between the opposite pleural 
surfaces, circumscribed by adhesions, in this and 
the preceding states of partial pleurisy. | 

54. (c.) The question has been put by M. Cru- 
VEILHIER, whether or not a costal pleurisy can 
exist independently of a pulmonary, pleurisy, or 
the latter exist without the former?’ BrcnAr be- 
lieved that it could not, and contended that the 
inflammation always extended from the ‘one sur- 
face to the other continuously, or without any in- 
terruption atthe non-adherent parts. I am con- 
vinced, however, that this is not the case, unless 
in the asthenic or spreading form of the disease ; 
but that the inflammation originating in eithe 
surface is followed by an exudation of lymph 
which acts as an irritant, when brought in 
contact with the opposite surface, and inflames this 
latter; and thus inflammation, or adhesion, or 
even effusion, are often developed in the opposite 
surfaces without the continuous extension of the 
morbid action over the intervening non-adherent 
or unaltered part of the membrane. 

55. It has been supposed by some writers that 
inflammation of the pulmonary pleura is not ats 
tended by pain; and th pain is felt only or 
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60. (b). The symptoms of Diaphragmatic pleuritis 
differ but little from those of the more usual states 
of pleurisy. Generally, however, when this portion 
of the pleura is more especially affected, there are 
acute pain, augmented by inspiration, by physical 
efforts, by vomiting, or even by the eructations of 
flatus, and seated at the base of the thorax on either 
side, or about theattachments of thediaphragm to the 
thoracic parietes ; anxiety, difficulty of breathing, 
or orthopneea, the patient being obliged to sit up, 
with the trunk of the body bent forwards ; an an- 
xious and distressed expression of the features ; 
sometimes nausea or vomiting, and singultus ; and — 
considerable symptomatic fever occasionally with 
delirium. When effusion is considerable, or col- 
lections of sero-puriform or. purulent matter are 
present between the base of the lungs and the 
diaphragm, this latter is pressed downwards, and — 
considerable fulness, with dulness on percussion, — 
is observed in the hypochondrium of the affected 
side, and thus the semblance of an enlarged liver 
or spleen may be occasioned. When the liquid” 
collection is completely circumscribed between 
the base of the lungs and the diaphragm, the — 
diagnosis is usually difficult. The antecedent 
symptoms, especially pain or stitch in the side, 
with symptomatic fever, ushered in by rigors, will 
indicate the nature of the disease. Complicated 
cases, however, may occur, in which the diaphrags 
matic pleura is affected on the one side, and the 
peritoneum, or some infra-diaphragmatic viscus on 
the other, and be attended by great difficulty of 
ascertaining the exact seat and extent of mischief; 
but: a careful examination of the physical signs 
and the symptoms during the progress of the dis- 
ease, and a due recollection of the fact that in- 
flammations not unfrequently extend~from one 
side of the diaphragm to the other, especially from 
the peritoneal, to the pleural surface, will often 
aid the physician in his diagnosis. Insome cases 
of diaphragmatic pleurisy of the right side, exces- 
sively acute pain along the margins of the right 
side ; short anxious respiration, jaundice, protru- 
sion of the liver downwards by the fluid effused 
between the diaphragm and lungs, and much 
symptomatic fever, were the most prominent 
symptoms. 

61. vi. Douste Pievrisy.—a. Pleurisy rarely 
attacks both sides of the chest at the same time and 
in a primary form: but instances of this double 
disease occasionally present themselves, especially 
in a secondary form, and consecutively of adyna- 
mic, or malignant, or of exanthematous fevers, of 
erysipelas, or of those states of constitution which 
have already been noticed as imparting an astheni¢ 
character to pleurisy, more particularly morbid 
states of the circulating fluids. In double pleurisy 
both sides of the thorax are not always affected 
to an equal extent, nor are the inflammatory pro- 
ducts always the same, in respect either of the 
effusion, or of the more consistent exudation. One 
or other may be much more abundant in one side 
than in the other, and even be otherwise modified 
or different; and very generally the patient 18 
carried off, either by asphyxia, or by the effect 
upon the powers of life occasioned by the extent 
of lesion, before effusion has taken place in both 
pleural cavities to a great amount, or before the 
false membranes es may have been exuded 


chiefly when the costal pleura is implicated. This 
opinion has been considered to derive much sup- 
port from the different anatomical connections of 
the two portions of this membrane. ‘This distinc- 
tion, however, is by no means determined ; fur- 
ther and more precise observation is required 
before an opinion can be given respecting it. 

56. (d.) Costo-pulmonary pleurisy may be attend- 
ed by liquid, or sero-albuminous, or puriform effu- 
sion or collection, limited by adhesions to a smaller 
or larger space, as shown above (§ 52.). The 
circumscribed purulent collections —.the empyema 
necessitatis of various writers — sometimes met 
with, and that point externally, are of this kind. 

57. C. Mediastinal Plewrisy. This form of cir- 
cumscribed pleurisy has been considered, as far as 
the subject admits of consideration, in the article 
Mepiastinum. It is unnecessary therefore to add 
more at this place than to remark, that inflamma- 
tion may originate in that portion of the pulmonary 
pleura in contact with the mediastinum, and extend 
to this latter, forming adhesions between them, and 
giving rise to liquid or puriform effusion, which 
may be bounded by these adhesions. In cases of 
considerable duration, the liquid collection may 
assume puriform and encysted appearances. The 
exact nature of these cases is seldom accurately 
ascertained during life; for they are most fre- 
quently secondary and complicated with pneu- 
monia, or with tubercles in the lungs, or even 
with pericarditis. The symptoms of this state of 
the disease, as far as they are known, are the same 
as those stated in the article Merprastinum 
($$ 3. et seq.). 

58. D. Diaphragmatic Pleuritis is of frequent oc- 
currence, especially in the course of inflammations 
of the liver and peritoneum, and even, although 
much more seldom, of the liver and of the spleen. 
—(a). This form of pleurisy may be consequent 
upon either acute or chronic disease of these parts, 
especially upon the former. I have at another 
place (see Liver, §§ 41. et seq.) remarked upon 
the not unfrequent extension of inflammation from 
the liver to the diaphragm and diaphragmatic 
pleura, and even also to the costal and pulmonary 
pleura: and, although this occurrence is sometimes 
met with in connection with abcess of the liver, 
it also not unfrequently takes place in the course 
of sero-hepatitis, or in cases of inflammation of 
the superior serous surface of the liver, and of 
partial peritonitis in the superior abdominal re- 
gions. I have met with several cases of acute 
sero-hepatitis in which the inflammation rapidly 
extended to the pleura, the disease consisting, dur- 
ing the great part of its course, of hepatitis compli- 
cated with pleuritis. 

59. Itis very rare, however, unless in cases of 
this kind, that is, in those consequent upon inflam- 
maiton of some one of the abdominal viscera, that 
pleurisy is limited to the diaphragmatic pleura ; 
and even in those, it soon extends more or less to 
the pulmonary or costal pleura of the same side as 
that on which the viscus first attacked is situated. 
This mode of extension is not, however, always 
observed ; for, in a case at this moment attended 
by me, but which I did not see at its commence- 
ment, there are chronic hepatitis, with tenderness 
in the region of the liver, effusion into the peri- 
toneal cavity, and pleuritic effusion into the left 
pleural cavity, the heart being pushed towards | has presented any advancement towards organisa- 
the right side of the chest. tion. 0 
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- PLEURA, INFLAMMATION 
62. by The symptoms and signs of double pleurisy 
in most instances readily evince the extent of the 
disease. In some cases, however, there is difficulty 

in determining—lIst, the existence of pleurisy ; and 
2d, its presence in both sides of the thorax. When 

effusion takes place, then the bronchial respiration, 
egopbony, and the obscurity of the sound, can 
leave no doubt as to the nature of the disease. 

The sound emitted on percussion is attended by 

greater difficulty, because the means of comparison 

are wanting. Pain is not always a certain symp- 
tom, as it may be wanting in either side, although 
the amount of disease may be even greatest in the 
side where it is not felt. Generally, however, the 
history of the case, the state of respiration, the po- 

_ sitions of the patient, and the constitutional symp- 

toms, viewed in connection with the physical signs, 

will indicate the extent of the malady. This state 
of pleurisy is much more dangerous than the or- 

_ dinary forms ; indeed the patient may be carried 
off by it, aided by some other associated complaint, 

before the more advanced lesions have supervened, 
and even before the amount of effusion, or the 
character of the symptoms had admitted of the 
recognition of the full extent of the malady. 

_ 63. vu. Curonic Prieurisy.— Empyema. — 
Pleurisy assumes every grade of severity, of acti- 
vity, and even of duration. It may be most acute, a 
tespects the degree of suffering, and the rapidity of 

its progress; and it may be most latent in its cha- 
racter, and slow in its course, and in the progress 
of the successive changes attending and conse- 
quent upon it. Between the extremes of these, 
the intermediate grades of morbid action and 
duration, and shades of character are innumerable. 

Chronicity, therefore, in respect of pleurisy is, 

perhaps, more of a conventional term, than as 

regards almost any other malady. The chronic 

_ state of this disease is commonly consequent upon 
the acute, when this latter has been either ne- 
glected or improperly treated; but it is also 

Sometimes primary, or rather the advanced or 
prolonged state of a pleurisy which has com- 

_ menced in a latent and silent, perhaps, also, in a 

slight or sub-acute form, and has continued thus 

to advance until the amount of effusion has given 
rise to phenomena such as have been described 
above (§ 30. et seq.), and as could not be neglected 
any longer by the patient or overlooked by the 
physician. Chronic pleurisy may even be an 
mtercurrent malady, or supervene secondarily in 
the course of some other disease, although not so 
frequently as acute pleurisy. Thus it may occur 
in the course of chronic disease of some con- 
tiguous viscus, as of the lungs, liver, spleen, peri- 
toneum, stomach, &c., or of malignant affections 

of the mamma, or diseases of the skin, &c.; 
whilst the acute states of pleurisy most commonly 
occur in the course of malignant or adynamic, 
exemthematous, and other fevers; or of inflam- 
mation of adjoining organs. Chronic pleurisy 
may thus, as well as in other forms of succession, 
be complicated with some other disease: indeed, 
itfrequently becomes thus associated from the 
very circumstances of its duration. 

64. Chronic pleurisy, in the state of full de- 
velopment, is attended by great effusion of fluid ; 
and to this condition, whether it be the conse- 
quence of a violent attack, or of a sub-acute, or 
of a latent state of the disease, the term empyema 

has been given, although the composition of the 
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fluid effused is often very different from pus; it 
being more frequently serous, sero-albuminous, or 
sero-puriform, or sero-sanguineous, as will be 
more fully shown in the sequel. 

65. Although I agree with Dr. Wixt1ams that 
the transition of the acute to the chronic state is 
so indefinite, and the symptoms of the recent 
disease sometimes have so little of an acute cha- 
racter, whilst that of a long duration occasionally 
manifests so much greater an intensity of irritation, 
that the terms acute and chronic would seem to 
be less applicable to pleurisy than to other in- 
flammations, still I cannot consent that the dis- 
tinction in question should be altogether set aside. 
I readily, however, subscribe to the circumstance 
that much of the difficulty connected with this dis- 
tinction is to be ascribed to the anatomical rela- 
tions of the pleura: this being a shut sac, it is 
able to have its acute inflammations rendered 
chronic by the retention of the inflammatory pro- 
ducts; and the chronic state is equally liable to 
be excited into an acute state by the irritating and 
distending influence of these products, more espe- 
cially the fluid products. Still differences in 
character or form, in connection with duration, 
are very apparent in many cases, —in the pre- 
valence of high inflammatory fever, severe local 
suffering, and rapid progress in some; or in the 
absence of fever, or in the existence of hectic or 
remittent fever, with but little or slight local suf- 
fering or discomfort, and slow progress or long 
duration in others,—%in the sthenic character of 
vascular action and vital power in many, — in 
the asthenic condition of both action and power 
in some, —and in the varying grades of pain, of 
irritation, and of sympathetic disturbance in all. 
These differences can hardly be described in all 
their phases of existence as they are presented to 
our view in practice: but they require to be 

pointed out in such a way as will most remark- 
ably fix our attention, and render them safe guides 
in devising our indications and means of cure. 

66. Effusion being the characteristic condition 
of chronic pleurisy, as well as of the advanced state 
of the most frequent form of acute pleurisy, it 
follows, that all that has been stated above with 
reference to the latter (§ 24. et seq.) is equally ap- 
plicable to the former. The disease, whether 
denominated acute pleurisy with effusion, or chro- 
nic pleurisy with effusion, or empyema, — or 
whether or not the liquid be purulent, or sero- 
albuminous, or of any other description hereafter 
to be noticed,— is attended by the same local and 
physical phenomena and signs, however much 
the states of vascular action, of vital power, and 
of constitutional disturbance may differ, in each 
case, with its duration and progress. Chronic 
effusion, even to the extent of compressing the 
lung, and displacing the mediastinum, and even 
the diaphragm, may exist without distressing con- 
stitutional symptoms, which may either have sub- 
sided, or, in fewer cases, never existed. Dr. 
Stokes truly remarks that, if we.separate the 
physical signs, we find nothing characteristic in 
the general symptoms alone. Hectic may or may 
not be present ; and no characters of the cough, 
expectoration, respiration, decubitus, or, with a 
single exception, the appearance of the patient, are 
sufficient to distinguish this from other diseases of 
the lung. This exception is the dilatation of the 
‘side and intercostal spaces. But if, in addition to 
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the symptoms of pulmonary irritation and ob- 
struction, as shown by cough, shortness of breath- 
ing, dyspnoea, increased by exertion, or by lying 
on the affected side, and by asense of fulness and 
oppression referred to one side, which is often 
oedematous, the physical signs of fluid accumu- 
lation, compression, displacement, &c. be also 
present, we may safely diagnosticate the disease. 

67. In certain cases, the general symptoms 
are nearly wanting. Instances are not rare of 
persons with copious effusion of considerable du- 
ration, to be without fever, pain, or local distress ; 
to look tolerably well, and to have good appe- 
tites; to lie nearly equally well on either side, 
and even to pursue their usual occupations, when 
these are not laborious. ‘The physical signs are 
hence of the utmost importance in chronic pleu- 
tisy ; indeed, of greater value in this than in any 
other thoracic disease. Most cases of bronchitis, 
of pneumonia, and of phthisis can be at least 
recognised, as Dr. Sroxes remarks, without these 
aids; but such is not the case with pleurisy ; and 
it is fortunate that its physical signs are more 
simple, numerous, and striking than those of any 
other of the complicated diseases of the lung. 

68. When chronic pleurisy is not accompanied 
by much fever or pain, the patient may not be 
obliged to keep his bed. He complains only of 
shortness of breathing on exertion; and he often 
pursues his usual occupations. He merely believes 
himself indisposed, and considers that he is not the 
subject of serious disease, until the pallor and ema- 
ciation of his features, the general loss of strength 
and flesh, the coldness of the extremities, the short 
suppressed cough, the frequent and short re- 
spiration, increased on the least exertion or mental 
emotion ; the loss of appetite, the rapidity of his 
pulse, especially during evening exacerbations, of 
hectic ; and the inability of lying on any other 
than the same side, attract his notice, and direct 
the attention of the physician he consults to the 
nature of his complaint. These symptoms having 
suggested the seat of the mischief, an examina- 
tion of the chest readily discloses its nature and 
extent. 

69. B. The physical signs of chronic pleurisy are 
those already described ({§ 26. et seq.) as evinc- 
ing extensive fluid accumulation in the pleural 
cavity ; but they become, with several of the 
general symptoms, much modified by the dura- 
tion of the effusion, and by the changes in the 
pleura and lung. ‘The state of the liquid effusion 
also modifies the course and phenomena of the 
disease ; and hence it is necessary to notice briefly 
those changes which thus influence the character 
of the malady. When pleurisy has continued for 
some days, alterations take place not only in the 
more consistent exudation, but also in the fluid 
effused. These alterations depend much upon 
the diathesis of the patient, and the states of vital 
power and vascular action ; and although some 
of them may be inferred to be present by the 
symptoms and signs during life, yet others are, 
owing to their nature, incapable of being indi- 
cated until disclosed after death. 

70. (a.) In healthy, young, and robust per- 
sons, lymph of a highly organisable quality is 
thrown out upon the inflamed surface, of greater 
or less thickness, with a serous effusion; and this 
lymph, forming a layer, or false membrane, over 
the surface, althoush diminished by absorption, 
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becomes more dense as it is organised, and thus 


-restrains the expansion of the lung, and impedes 


the absorption of the accumulated serum. In 
cases where the membrane is less dense or thick, 
the expansion of the lung and the absorption of 
the fluid may proceed, especially when vital power 
is not defective, until ultimately the fluid is re- 
moved, and the lung acquires very nearly or alto- 
gether its natural expansion. In this case adhe- 
sions, cellular, partial, or otherwise, may form, 
and the functions of the lung not be materially 
impeded (see $ 115.). 

71. (b.) In other cases, by no means different 
from the above, or varying only in the states of 
vital power and vascular action, and generally of 
a less active inflammation and more prolonged 
duration, organisation proceeds slowly, and the 
false membrane is of a more dense and rigid 
nature. Consequently the lung is prevented from 
expanding, even although the fluid effused be 
partly or nearly altogether absorbed. In many 
cases, especially in those of considerable duration, 
the false membrane covering the lung shrinks or 


= 


a) 


contracts in its superficial extent, in the manner — 


stated when describing the changes consequent 
upon peritonitis, or like cicatrices after burns of 
the skin, and thus not merely prevents the expan- 
sion of the lung, but actually compresses this 
organ still more closely. In more chronic cases, 
the membranes formed on the pleura assume a 
state of cartilaginous induration, or become more 
or less extensively ossified, or they may be carti- 
laginous in parts and ossified in others. These 
changes often coexist with the shrinking just no- 
ticed, and are to be ascribed in part, in some 
cases at least, to the irritation produced by the 
effused fluid on the surfaces enclosing it. 

72. (c.) In some cases, when the vital energy 
is insufficient to enable the inflamed surface to 
throw out a readily organisable lymph, the ex- 
uded matter assumes a curdy appearance, of 
greater or less thickness, almost solely albumin- 
ous, and presents much less of a fibrinous cha- 
racter than in the foregoing cases ; and the fluid 
part of the exudation is turbid, or contains loose 
shreds or pieces of albumen (see § 116,117.). In 
some instances a false membrane of some density is 
found covering the inflamed surface, butit is imper- 
fectly organised, or presents no traces of organisa- 
tion. In other cases, a coating of albumen, without 
adhesion or organisation, covers the pleura, the 
fluid effusion being turbid, serous, or sero-albu- - 
minous, or otherwise changed or coloured, ac- 
cording as colouring particles of the blood may 
be exuded. This class of cases is more frequently 
of much shorter duration than the foregoing 
classes, are always asthenic, and are more closely 
allied to the acute asthenic form of the disease 
(§ 47.), being more prolonged instances of that 
orm, 

73. (d.) The albuminous or nutritive matter 
may be thrown out in a more diffused form with 
the serum ; or the formative process, characteris- 
ing so frequently inflammations of serous surfaces, 
may be still less exerted, and a puriform, or sero= 
puriform fluid only be produced. It is probable 
that, in some instances, when the immediately 
preceding state (¢ 72.) of the disease is much 
prolonged, the sero-albuminous exudation may 
pass into a puriform or sero-puriform state. This 
purulent state of the effused fluid appears most 
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frequently in the most chronic cases, but it also is 
sometimes observed in the most acute, and is that 
to which the term empyema is strictly applicable. 
It depends rather upon the state of vital power, 
or the diathesis of the patient, in connection pro- 
bably with the condition of the blood, than upon 
the duration of the disease. Dr. Wittiams very 
justly remarks, respecting this state of the disease, 
that ‘the solid matter is thrown out in a disin- 
tegrated state, utterly insusceptible of organisa- 
tion, and diffused through the fluid in flakes or 
particles, forming a mixture more or less resem- 
bling pus, which is the fluid or empyema. Al- 
though in many instances this is the result of a 
more chronic form of pleurisy than that which 
forms lymph, and owes its persistence and ten- 
dency to increase to the want of vitality in its 
solid matter, yet we do meet with cases of em- 
pyema which arise from very acute forms of in- 
flammation. In these instances the fluid is more 
strictly purulent, the solid matter being in the 
form of globules, like those of pus; and seems to 
be the result of what may be called a suppurating 
diathesis, in consequence of which all the albu- 
minous products of inflammation tend to assume 
a purulent character.” It should be remarked, 
also, that the continued access of air will cause 
the inflamed pleura to secrete pus instead of co- 
agulable lymph ; this membrane being similarly 
influenced by this cause to other tissues. When- 
ever pleurisy is consequent upon perforation of 
the lung, the effused fluid is always purulent. 

74. (e.) The other lesions which are contin- 
gently associated with chronic pleurisy, especially 
the tuberculous, schirrous, encephaloid or fun- 
goid, and melanotic, generally proceed from their 
respective constitutional taints: they will receive 
due consideration hereafter. 

75. It is obvious that the above states, into 
which the lesions of chronic pleurisy may be di- 
vided, are not precisely defined in all cases ; but 
that instances occur, owing to changes of vital 
power and vascular action in their course, in 
which intermediate conditions, or transitions from 
one state to another, may be found on close ex- 
amination. The truth is, that, in many instances, 
even after the acute action has subsided to the 
chronic state, the retained effusion, owing to the 
nature and combination of the several elements, 
may rekindle an acute or subacute state of action, 
or keep up a continued irritation, which cannot 
fail of producing a varied series of changes not 
only in the false membranes, but also in the 
pleura itself and the subjacent tissues ; and that 
the effused fluid, as well as the surrounding struc- 
tures, both natural and adventitious, will conse- 
quently undergo changes varied in numerous 
ways, although most frequently presenting the 
general features now pointed out, and those about 
to he more minutely described (§ 118. et seq.). 

. 76. In some cases the condition of lesion, in 
respect both of the more consistent exudation and 
of the fluid accumulation, may be predicated dur- 
ing life from the indications of vital power and 
vascular action furnished by the patient. The 
Jirst and second of these conditions ($ 70, 71.) are 
generally attended by a more sthenic state or 
diathesis ; by less failure of constitutional power, 
and a stronger grade of vital resistance. ‘The 
third (§ 72.) is accompanied with more marked 
asthenia,— with greater depression of vital energy 
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and resistance than the first and second, — with 
more or less of a cachectic appearance, or of a 
morbid condition of the circulation. The fourth 
(§ 73.) ‘of these conditions, or that to which the 
term empyema is more strictly applicable, is ge- 
nerally attended by hectic of a marked character, 
by night perspirations, and often by various pul- 
monary symptoms in connection with physical 
signs of accumulation of fluid in the pleural 
cavity. 

77. When we reflect upon the effects conse- 
quent upon the retention of the products of in- 
flammation in the pleural sac, — upon the con- 
stricting action of the organised false membranes 
on the lung,—upon the irritation caused by the 
nature of the fluid effusion, and the consequent 
resuscitation of inflammatory action in acute or 
subacute states, extending more or less to the 
parenchyma of the lungs,— upon the influence 
of constitutional diathesis and taint upon the 
states of vascular action and adventitious pro- 
ductions,——and upon the numerous contingen- 
cies, intrinsic and extrinsic, moral and physical, 
to which the patient is exposed, we may readily 
infer that chronic pleuritis, if not soon remedied, 
must necessarily be followed by further altera- 
tions, not only of the adventitious formations, and 
of the consistent and fluid deposits in the pleural 
cavity, but also of the lungs, bronchi, pericar- 
dium, and parietes of the chest. These successive 
alterations all tend to impede absorption, and 
thereby to perpetuate the disease ; and are the 
most important lesions which complicate the ad- 
vanced course of the more unfavourable cases of 
chronic pleurisy. Nevertheless, absorption does 
take place in many instances— sometimes even 
in prolonged cases, especially when vital power 
and resistance are tolerably maintained, and when 
the consecutive lesions, or complications, about to 
be noticed are not developed. 

78. C. Signs of absorption of the Effusion, — 
(a.) Many of the cases of acute and sub-acute 
pleurisy recover without contraction of the side or 
depression of the shoulder, such as will be no- 
ticed hereafter ; but, in these cases, the effusion 
is more or less rapidly absorbed. It is, however, 
comparatively rare for the fluid to be removed, in 
the more chronic cases, without these changes in 
the appearance of the affected side being ob- 
served. When the lung is bound down or con- 
stricted by the false membranes, as stated above 
(§ 71.), or when it is so condensed by long- 
continued pressure, or by the extension of inflam- 
mation to its parenchyma, as no longer to be 
capable of expansion, the removal of the fluid 
accumulation by absorption necessarily occasions, 
owing to the atmospheric pressure, more or less 
contraction of the affected side, which, instead of 
being enlarged beyond the size of the healthy 
side, now gradually becomes smaller —sometimes 
very remarkably smaller, than that side. The 
contraction appears at first in the upper part of 
the chest; the shoulder being depressed, and, 
with the whole side, much more fixed than the 
sound side, which presents the full development 
and active motions of respiration. As the diseased 
side contracts, the ribs approach closer together, 
and sink lower; the scapula is more prominent, 
and nearer the spine ; and the sternum and spinal 
column are somewhat curved, so as to be concave 
on this side. Whilst o pba parietes of the 
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diseased side are thus pressed inwards, the lower 
walls are similarly affected; the diaphragm is 
carried upwards, and with it the liver, or the 
stomach and spleen, according as either side is 
affected. In cases where the absorption has pro- 
ceeded far, or has taken place long previously, 
more especially in children and young persons, 
the healthy lung becomes so expanded or de- 
veloped from its augmented function as to press 
the mediastinum over into the affected side, and 
thus even to prevent a still greater contraction of 
the side from occurring. Cases are not very rarely 
seen in which the heart has been thus pushed 
either to the right-side, or drawn upwards to the 
left, owing to the two causes of absorption of the 
effusion in the side towards which the heart and 
mediastinum are drawn, and of expansion of the 
lung in the sound side. In cases. of this kind, 
the displacement, instead of being the result of 
liquid effusion, or of a collection of air or gas 
pushing these parts to the sound side, is caused 
by the removal of fluid from the affected side, 
in the manner now pointed out. In a few in- 
stances, as remarked by Dr. Sroxes, the contrac- 
tion is confined chiefly to the lower portion of the 
side, the shoulder not being materially depressed. 
In those instances, occurring in young persons, in 
which the sound lung becomes much expanded, 
the deformity often is much diminished in process 
of time. 

79, M. Larnnec has insisted strongly on this 
termination being most frequent after what he 
terms the hemorrhagic pleurisy, or that state of 
acute pleurisy in which the fluid effusion is very 
great, and more or less tinged with blood-globules, 
and which often. becomes chronic owing to the 
slow removal of the fluid. Although contraction 
of the chest is most apt to accompany the cure of 
the most severe cases, or those in which the effu- 
sion has been the greatest or most prolonged, yet 
it is by no means confined, as LaENNEc supposed, 
to those cases which he denominated hemor- 
rhagic, or even most frequently consequent upon 
these ; for, as Dr. Forges has remarked, it is a 
common consequence of the removal of all fluid 
effusions of considerable duration, and of puru- 
Jent collections in the pleural cavity ; ‘‘ and, if 
other evidence were wanting, we have it in the 
analogous contraction in chronic pneumonia and 
phthisis.” 

80. In some instances the contraction consists 
chiefly of a flattening of the anterior portion of the 
side, causing more deformity than diminution of 
size. In others, the affected side approaches 
somewhat to a triangular form, “ the base of the 
triangle corresponding to the mesial line, and the 
apex to the centres of the ribs.” One of the first 
signs of absorption with contraction is the in- 
creased prominence of the inferior angle of the 
scapula, Dr. Sroxxs thinks it likely that the 
paralysis of the intercostals and diaphragm, which 
he believes to accompany pleurisy, has an imme- 
diate effect in producing the subsequent con- 
traction, by preventing the expansion of the 
side. 

81. The condition of the side of the chest chang- 
ng thus from that of dilatation, consequent upon 
the effusion, to that of contraction caused by the 
removal of the fluid, it may be supposed that the 
transition from the one to the other will not be 
indicated by the form of the chest; and this is 
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really the case in some instances, although in the 

majority the transition is not uniform, but partial, 

More frequently the contraction commences at 

the upper part of the thorax before the dilatation 

and displacement have entirely disappeared at the 

lower. An irregularity of the shape of the af. 
fected side is hence often observed during the 

removal of the effusion by absorption, the upper 

parts being unusually contracted or depressed, 
whilst the lower are more or less bulged or di- 

lated. This appearance assists in the diagnosis 

between consolidation of the lung and progressive 

absorption of a pleuritic effusion, for which this 

latter may be mistaken. 

82. But the effusion into the pleural cavity 
may not be to the extent of filling this cavity; it 
may be partial only, or limited ‘by adhesions and 
false membranes, as above described (¢ 52.). — 
In these cases of partial adhesions, the walls 
of the chest cannot so contract as to accom- 
modate themselves to the vacuities caused by the 
removal of the fluid. Sometimes slight or irregu- 
lar contractions may take place ; but the spaces 
are chiefly occupied by a partial rising of the 
diaphragm, and expansion of the healthy lung on 
both sides ; and most frequently a portion of the 
more consistent or albuminous contents of the 
effused fluid still remain, presenting a curdy or 
semi-solid state, which is probably ultimately — 
removed when the patient permanently reco- 
vers. 

83. b. The auscultatory signs furnished by aside — 
contracting after chronic pleurisy are of import- 
ance, inasmuch as during the progress of,the con- 
traction the disease may be mistaken for chronic 
pneumonia, or consolidation of the lung, or for 
tubercular disease of this organ, or even for en- 
largement of the liver. In many cases, espe- 
cially when the effusion has been copious and of 
long duration, the sounds of respiration and per 
cussion continue permanently imperfect, even 
although the fluid may be completely removed, 
and they are universally more or less impaired 
for months after the attack. They thus corre- 
spond with the diminished motion of the affected. 
side, and are owing to the same lesions. Dr. 
WittraMs correctly states that an improvement 
is generally indicated first in the upper part of 
the chest, and near the spine. With the return of 
a weak respiratory murmur, and slight resonance 
on percussion, some degree of vocal resonance 
may also accompany the removal of the fluid in 
the upper parts of the chest, ‘‘ amounting to loud. 
bronchophony, often accompanied with a remark- 
able buzz ; in other parts being merely the dif- 
fused vocal fremitus, according to the size of the 
bronchial tubes, and the degree and permanency 
of their compression.” In some cases of this 
kind some of the physical signs may mislead, if 
attention be not paid to all these signs, and to the 
history of the case; for, as remarked by Dr. 
Sroxes and Dr. Wiutiams, if at the first time we 
see a patient with the above signs, and he happen 
to have bronchitis, we may be induced to believe. 
that the resonance of the voice and the dulness 
are caused by consolidation from recent inflam- 
mation of the lung, or from tubercles; but this 
error will be prevented by attending to the history 
of the case and the appearances of contraction. 
The dulness on percussion of the contracting 
side is owing both to the falling inwards of the 
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thoracic parietes and to the absence of air in the 
compressed lung. The physical conditions of the 
lung and of the walls of the chest are much 
changed in this state of the disease; for both, 
especially the former, owing to the loss of their 
resiliency —the lung being constricted by false 
membranes, and compressed by the effusion, and 
thereby in great measure deprived of air ; and 
the parietes of the thorax being insufficiently an- 
tagonised against the pressure from without by 
the much-diminished supply of air to the lung — 
are incapable of furnishing not only the usual 
sounds on percussion, but also the true indica- 
tions of their existing states, unless by a strong 
pressure of the fingers which are the media of 
percussion against the walls of the chest, and by 
varying the force, direction, &c. of the stroke. 

$4. Recovery from chronic pleurisy, with con- 
traction of the chest, is more or less complete 
according to the reduction that has been made in 
the size and functions of the lung by the previous 
lesions. The recovery is rarely so complete in 
persons advanced in life as in the young. In 
children, placed otherwise in favourable circum- 
stances, and in young persons, recovery is often 
not only complete, but little or no inconvenience 
is caused by the contraction, which sometimes 
diminishes, especially in growing persons, owing 
to the increased development of the healthy lung. 
Some individuals, who have their sides contracted 
from the state of the disease, have continued to 
enjoy good health, and to pursue active occupa- 
tions. Larnnec has alluded to a distinguished 
surgeon in Paris, who had his side remarkably 
contracted by pleurisy in his youth, and yet en- 
joyed excellent health, and was in the habit of 
lecturing twice a day without inconvenience. In 
most instances thus occurring in young subjects 
the contraction is not excessive, and the respira- 
tory murmur is not altogether abolished. But in 
a greater number of cases, particularly those oc- 
eurring in advanced life, contraction of the chest 
occasions such an habitual shortness of breath 
and tendency to palpitation as to incapacitate the 
subject of it from active exertion. Persons thus 
circumstanced also experience distressing dysp- 
noea, and otherwise suffer most severely from 
slight bronchial attacks, from catarrh, and febrile 
affections. Dr.-Wittrams very justly remarks, 
that before the system becomes accommodated to 
the abridgment of respiration which this lesion 
produces, and even afterwards, under unfavour- 
ablé circumstances, there is an enfeebled or ca- 
chectic state of the whole frame, in which various 
trains of disorder may arise; and unless care be 
taken to counteract them by the means most 
favourable to the general health, scrofulous or 
dropsical disorders may be engendered, and de- 
velope new mischief in the respiratory organs or 
elsewhere. Although, therefore, contraction of 
the side of the chest may be viewed as a mode in 
which pleurisy may be cured, ‘it is one of the 
least favourable kind, and liable to many detract- 
ing circumstances.” 
“85. D. Empyema. — In those cases, in which the 
effusion is not removed by absorption, or in which 
the morbid secretion or effusion equals or pre- 
onderates over absorption, the accumulated fluid 
is productive of changes ultimately of a fatal ten- 
dency, if it be not evacuated either by a spon- 
taneous perforation of the pleura, or by an 
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operation. The persistence and character of the 
accumulated fluid are to be ascribed rather to the 
continued inflammation and change of structure 
of the pleura than to any other cause. The na- 
ture of the matter effused, its purulent character. 
more especially, also favours the accumulation or 
impedes absorption. Something also may be im- 
puted to a congested state of the lung, to tuber- 
cular infiltration, or to consolidation of its struc- 
ture. When the circulation through the heart or 
blood-vessels is obstructed, the cause of increasing 
fluid accumulation is more manifest. 

86. a. The signs and symptoms of empyema are 
nearly the same as those already described in con- 
nection with very copious liquid effusion into the 
pleural cavity (§ 26. et seq.). In this, however, 
the more chronic state of disease, the accumula- 
tion of fluid, proceeding more slowly, generally is 
greater, and is attended by a more marked dis- 
placement of the walls of the chest, and of the 
viscera more immediately adjoining them, Al- 
though the more urgent symptoms have in great 
measure subsided, particularly fever, dyspnoea, 
and pain, yet the enlargement of the side, and 
the displacement of the parietes, are often the 
more remarkable. The slow increase of the ac- 
cumulation, the prolonged pressure, and probably, 
as Dr. Sroxrs contends, the paralysed state of the 
muscles bounding the effusion, favours the greater 
amount of fluid collection in this class of cases 
than in most others. The duration of the disease, 
the side which is affected (more frequently the 
left), the nature of the associations or complica- 
tions, and the temperament and diathesis of the’ 
patient, modify both the extent and the pheno- 
mena of the accumulation, more especially the 
extent of enlargement of the side and visceral 
displacement. There is no certain indication 
usually furnished of the purulent nature of the 
fluid. When rigors or chills recur, with hectic, 
a soft open pulse, perspirations, or even when 
these last are very prominent, there is great pro- 
bability of the fluid being purulent; but these 
symptoms may be either but slight or nearly 
wanting. Protrusion of the intercostal muscles 
is considered by Dr. Sroxes and Dr. H. Ror as 
more especially diagnostic of a purulent state of 
the secretion, 

87. b. When the fluid is purulent, ulceration and 
perforation may ultimately attack the pleura atsome 
point, and permit the fluid to be evacuated in a 
direction, according to the seat of the ulceration— 
either through the lungs, the walls of the chest, 
or the diaphragm ; causing parts through which 
the evacuation takes place to be involved and 
more or less affected. Generally the perforation 
of the pleura is consequent upon excavations in 
the layer of organised or semi-organised lymph’ 
coating this membrane; and sometimes death 
occurs before the perforation has become com- 
plete, or even proceeded further than this false 
membrane. When, however, the pleura is per-' 
forated, the structures external to the ulcerated 
point in the pleura also become inflamed and ul- 
cerated, and the accumulated matter makes its 
way in the direction of the ulceration, often bur- 
rowing between muscles or tendons, and even 
causing caries of the adjoining bones, as the ver- 
tebre, ribs, or sternum. 

88. Laznnec and Hasse considered the perfor- 
ation ofthe pulmonary pleura and discharge of the 
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matter of empyema by the lungs and bronchi, of 
more frequent occurrence than perforation of the 
walls of the chest. - Dr. WituraMs doubts this, ac- 
cording to his own experience; and I think with 
good reason, as regards the whole parietes of the 
chest — costal and diaphragmatic. When the mat- 
teris discharged by ulceration through the lungs and 
bronchi, there is generally a violent fit of cough. 
ing, resembling or accompanied with vomiting, 
and attended by a copious expectoration or eva- 
cuation of it ; the efforts, together with the quan- 
tity discharged, threatening suffocation; but re- 
markable alleviation of all the symptoms, and 
diminution of the evidence of dilatation and dis- 
placement, are the results, Dr. Townsenp de- 
scribes the ulceration through the Jungs and 
bronchi, in these cases, as being preceded by the 
formation of a gangrenous eschar, which is de- 
tached, the fistulous passage being lined with a 
false membrane, which prevents the matter from 
infiltrating the substance of the lung, and con- 
ducts it to the air-tubes (see § 125.). 

89. When the ulceration of the pleura com- 
mences, and proceeds in a situation favouring the 
pointing of the matter externally, a soft fluctuat- 
ing swelling is felt at some part of the chest; 
and it may generally be presumed to communi- 
cate with the pleural cavity by its becoming 
tenser during expiration, and softer during inspir- 
ation, or by a sort of fluctuation caused by cough- 
ings Dr. Wixtrams remarks, what I have also 
seen in several instances, especially in children, 
that the matter not uncommonly burrows under 
and between the muscles and integuments of the 
chest, and points at several places, and at a dis- 
tance from the perforation of the pleura. He has 
seen abscesses connected with empyema point in 
three cases under the pectoral muscle, once in 
the right hypochondriac region, and once close to 
the spine. That in the hypochondriac region had 
been mistaken for an abscess of the liver: in this 
case it was found after death that there were three 
perforations of both intercostal muscles and dia- 
phragm ; and between the layers of the latter the 
matter passed to the margins of the ribs, and there 
spread under the integuments, communicating with 
the other perforation between the ribs. In a case 
of empyema in the son of a medical friend, aged 
about six years, the matter was discharged near 
the margins of the right false ribs, and the boy 
recovered, and is now well, at the age of fifteen. 

90. The superficial abscesses consequent upon 
perforation of the pleura are sometimes tender 
and painful ; but they are occasionally also nei- 
ther the one nor the other. They are generally 
slow in their progress to the formation of an ex- 
ternal opening ; usually spreading between the 
muscles and integuments, and causing a diffused 
or puffy tumour. When an opening is at last 
formed, there is a more or less copious discharge 
of matter, that recurs from time to time, especially 
during a forced expiration, or during coughing, 
‘* Sometimes air is drawn in through the orifice 
during full inspirations, and the next jets of mat- 
ter issue with greater force, occasionally mixed 
with bubbles of air.” After air is admitted into 
the diseased cavity, the pus, which was at first 
inodorous, generally becomes in a few days more 
and more foetid, and exhales the odour of sulphu- 
retted hydrogen. With this change in the dis- 
charge, or rather as a cause of this change, the 
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Irritative character. 
accelerated ; is quick and irritable ; soft, open, 
and sharp; and the skin is alternately hot or 
burning, and bathed in a colliquative perspira- 
tion. The bowels become irritable; and general 
depression and asthenia, with irritative fever and 
rapid emaciation, soon carry off the patient. 

$1. The matter of empyema may be dis- 
charged by a fistulous opening, either uninter- 
ruptedly or at intervals, with more or less tem- 
porary relief. The recurring discharge may exist 
for weeks, often for months, and, in rarer in- 
stances, even for years; the patient occasionally 
recovering, but much more frequently sinking 
from the extent and nature of the disease. Re- 
covery is oftener seen in the young than in persons 
even moderately far advanced in life; and when 


it is likely to take place, the discharge soon be-- 


comes less, and either does not present, or loses, 
its foetid character. The external opening closes, 
and the side becomes contracted, as already de- 
scribed (§ 78, et seq.), respiration partially return- 
ing in some portions of the chest. 

92. D. The terminations of chronic pleurisy may 
be readily conceived from what has been already 
stated. The duration of this state of the disease 
varies from six weeks to a year, or even much 
more, when it terminates either in recovery or in 
death.—(a.) Recovery often takes place after a 
gradual absorption of the effused fluid and of the 
albuminous exudations, or after the organisation 
of the latter into false membranes. This mode of 
termination is evinced by the signs mentioned 
above, and by the depression and contraction of 
the affected side (§ 78.).—(b.) Recovery much 
more rarely occurs by the evacuation of the_ac- 
cumulated fluid through a perforation of the pleura, 
and a fistulous opening, either in the lungs and 
bronchi, or in the thoracic parietes ({§ 88.).— 
(c.) Death is frequently caused — 1st. By the 
general exhaustion and hectic attending the dis. 
ease, especially when the accumulated fluid is 
puriform, or when the substance of the lungs is 
consolidated or tuberculous: in these cases the 
patient sinks in the same manner as in tubercular 
consumption ; — 2d, By the sudden asphyxia of 
the patient: in these, sudden attacks of dyspneea, 
almost amounting to suffocation, sometimes are 
complained of, at intervals, before the fatal seizure ‘ 


these attacks often occur during the night, and. 


may return almost nightly. Death may take 
place very nearly as suddenly as from disease of 
the heart, and may be thus mistaken for death 
from this cause, if the history of the disease be 
not known or ascertained. 

93. IIT. Comprications or Preurisy.— Pleu- 
risy, in either of the states described above, is very 
frequently a primary and simple disease. But it 
is also often associated with inflammation of an 
adjoining tissue or organ, or with some other 
lesion or malady. In this complicaied state, it 
may be either the primary or the secondary dis- 
ease ; the exact condition and succession being 
of importance in respect both of the prognosis 
and of the treatment. I will. therefore notice 
some of the more frequent complications of it 
observed in practice ; and, in some instances, a 
mere notice is all that is necessary, as the sugges- 
tion of the associations which the disease so often 
presents will put the physician on his guard 
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when he will not fail of detecting it. —a. Pleurisy 
in any form, but more especially in the acute, is 
often associated with inflammation of the substance 
of the lung, forming plewro-pneumonia, described 
in the article Lunes ({§ 73—75.), or pleuro- 
pneumonitis, peripneumonia, or peripneumony, of 
various writers. It is unnecessary for me to 
hotiee this complication further at this place, 
than to add, that the inflammation, in these cases, 
most commonly assumes a sthenic character, al- 
though the asthenic state is occasionally also met 
with ; and that, although both diseases, or rather 
the inflammation of the two different structures, 
may be coétaneous as well as coexistent, yet the 
pleuritic is more frequently’ consecutive of the 
pulmonic affection, than the pulmonic is of the 
pleuritic. This may be owing, in great part, to 
the nature of the tissues, and of the connection 
existing between them ; but it is more probably 
owing to the general tendency of inflammations 
of parenchymatous organs to extend to the peri- 
phery. . 

94. b. Pleurisy, either in a simple form, or 
associated with pneumonia or with bronchitis, is 
one of the most important complications of exan- 
thematous and continued fevers. When it is the 
complication or associated local affection in these 
constitutional maladies, it is always acute, unless 
when it appears in the course of convalescence 
from either of them; and it presents the same 
characters or diathesis, in respect of vascular ac- 
tion and vital power, as these possess; but the 
asthenic, in its various grades, is the most com- 
mon, especially if it supervene at an advanced 
period of the fever, when the vital energy is de- 
pressed or exhausted, and when the circulating 
fluids are morbid or contaminated. Whenever 
the breathing is very short and frequent, with or 
without cough or pain in the side or chest, in 
these diseases, then this complication should be sus- 

ected, and a careful examination be immediately 
instituted, as the progress of the local mischief is 
generally rapid when it occurs in the course 
either of these, or other constitutional maladies. 

95. c. Pleurisy, generally of an adhesive form, 
and of chronic duration, very frequently accom- 
panies tubercular consumption, and chronic tuber- 
cular pneumonia, This pleurisy is generally the 
consequence of the irritation or chronic inflam- 
matory action occasioned by the tubercular de- 
posits in the lungs, especially when these exist 
near the surface, or when the tubercles soften in 
that situation, and are followed by cavities. In 
these cases the pulmonary pleura becomes impli- 
cated in the inflammatory action in the immediate 
vicinity, throws out lymph on its free surface, 


_ which excites a corresponding morbid action in 


the opposite part of the costal pleura, and forms 


close and firm: adhesions between the lung and 


walls of the chest. This state of chronic or sub- 


acute pleurisy is most frequently observed near 


the summits of the lungs or upper regions of the 
thorax ; is most commonly attended by adhesions, 
without fluid effusion ; or,if such effusion occur, it 
is soon absorbed (see §120.). In some cases, how- 
ever, tubercles soften, and cavities form, near the 
surface of the lung, and perforate the pulmonary 
pleura at the nearest point to them, without giving 
rise to adhesion to the opposite surface. In these, 
fluid effusion often takes place before the perfora- 
tion is completed, and air passes into the pleural 
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cavity, giving rise to the lesion denominated pneu- 
mathorax, which is fully considered in another 
place. The association of pleurisy with tubercu- 
lar consumption is more fully considered in the 
article on this latter malady. 

96. d. Pleurisy is sometimes complicated with 
pericarditis. Generally the pericarditis is of the dry 
form, in which it has been remarked in several 
instances by Dr. Sroxrs. In two cases, to which 
I was called shortly before death, the previous 
history of which was not precise, but which were 
considered and treated as very acute cases of 
pleuro-pneumonia, the post mortem examination 
disclosed the association of pleurisy with pneu- 
monia and pericarditis. In both these cases there 
were considerable effusion, with shreds and pieces 
of lymph, into the left pleural cavity and peri- 
cardium, the diaphragmatic pleura being much 
affected. Dr. Sroxes remarks, that where the pe- 
ricarditis is of the dry form, the symptoms are 
not so violent as in that with effusion. He has 
observed this complication in cases of acute pleu- 
ritis, and in two instances of very chronic empyema. 
In the latter cases, the usual symptoms of peri- 
carditis were altogether wanting; and no new 
suffering marked the invasion of the disease, 
which was discovered only by auscultation. The 
observations of M. Broussais apply. chiefly to 
cases of this complication, with copious effusion 
into the pericardium ; in which there are generally 
pains in the praecordia, with great anxiety and 
want ot sleep. The patient sits bending forwards, 
with his head resting on his knees; and yet, note 
withstanding great concentration of the pulse, 
there is a tendency to fainting, and almost com- 
plete absence of fever. (Traité des Phlegmasie 
Chroniques, t. i. ) 

97. e. Although pleurisy is more frequently 
caused by, than associated with, acute rheumatism, 
still this complication is occasionally observed ; 
the still further complication with endocarditis or 
pericarditis being also met with in rare instances, 
This very complicated state of disease has been 
seen by me in children, between eight and thir- 
teen years of age, in three cases, in all of which 
it was recognised during life, and ascertained by 
inspection after death, 

98. f. The complication of hepatitis, especially 
of inflammation of the convex surface of the liver, 
with pleurisy, is by no means infrequent, and su- 
pervenes chiefly in the course of the acute form 
of hepatitis. 1t occurs also in the chronic form, 
especially when an abscess of the liver is passing 
through the diaphragm, either into the pleural 
cavity, or into the lungs and bronchi, adhesions 
having been formed between the opposite surfaces 
of the pleura. This form of the complication is 
noticed in the article on the diseases of the Liver 
($$ 141—145.) ; but I have seen cases of chronic 
hepatitis, not connected with abscess, that have 
been associated with empyema of the left side, 
the heart being pushed over towards the right 
side. I am at this time attending a female, in 
Brook Street, aged between thirty and forty, who, 
according to the history of the case furnished me, 
appears to have been attacked by sub-acute hepa- 
titis, attended by suppression of the menses, and 
followed by ascites, and by chronic pleurisy of the 
left side, with effusion, displacement of the heart, 
and dilatation of the thoracic parietes. I was re- 
cently requested, by Mr. Sims, a surgeon who had 
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practised in India during many years, to see a lady, 
aged about fifty, who was the subject of a most 
acute attack of hepatitis, to which rapidly suc- 
ceeded dry pleuritis and pneumonia of the right 
side. In this very remarkable case, the symp- 
toms and signs of hepatitis, of diaphragmitis, of 
diaphragmatic pleurisy, and of pneumonia with 
rusty expectorations, were distinctly recognised 
by Mr. Srus and myself. The patient recovered, 
and is now quite well. 

99. g. Pleurisy may also be consecutive of, and 
complicated with, peritonitis, especially partial 
peritonitis of either of the superior abdominal re- 
gions, I have seen several instances of acute 
asthenic pleurisy, with abundant sero-albuminous 
or sero-sanguineous effusion, complicating the 
several varieties of puerperal fever, and puerperal 
peritonitis and phlebitis ; but, in these complica- 
tions, the pleurisy was generally latent, death 
having taken place before obvious dilatation of 
the side or displacement of organs oceurred: in- 
deed, in most of these cases, the pleuritic com- 


plication was double, although the fluid effusion . 


and other lesions were much greater in one side 
than in the other; the amount of effusion in either 
side not being so great as to compress the lung in 
a remarkable manner. 

100. I was lately called to a gentleman who 
had just arrived from the Azores with ascites, 
consequent upon repeated attacks of peritonitis ; 
pleurisy, with effusion, having also supervened, 
and proved the more immediate cause of death. 
Upon examination, the appearances described in 
the article Perrronsum ({¢§ 88. et seq.) were 
found, the adhesions being numerous, very long 
and thick, and the serous effusion very abundant. 
Some of these adhesions were round, as large as 
the first or second finger, with serous or polished 
surfaces, and formed cylinders, the external layers 
of which were organised and dense, and two or 
three lines in thickness, the interiors being loose 
and cellular, yet containing very much fatty mat- 
ter, or rather consisting almost entirely of adipose 
tissue. A turbid serum was found in considerable 
quantity in the left thoracic cavity, in smaller 
quantity in the right, and adhesions, cylindrical or 
nearly so, stretched through the effused fluid, from 
the pulmonary to the diaphragmatic and costal 
pleura, in several places, and presented similar 
appearances to those in the peritoneal cavity ; 
the thicker and the more cylindrical adhesions 
having organised serous surfaces, and cellulo- 
adipose centres ; but the adipose matter was not 
so abundant in them as: in the peritoneal adhe- 
sions. 

101. h. In most of the complications above men- 
tioned, the pleuritic inflammation is secondary, or 
consecutive of that with which it is complicated, 
unless in some cases of pericarditis. But in the 
course of many cases of chronic pleurisy, or em- 
pyema, complications may occur, and render still 
more dangerous, or even fatal, this already dan- 
gerous disease. This is more particularly the 
case when the fluid accumulation in the pleural 
eavity is of a purulent kind. In these especially 
various alterations take place in the surrounding 
structures, caused both by the nature of the ac- 
cumulated fluid and by the mechanical influence 
of it. The substance of the lungs, the bronchi, 
the pericardium and the mediastinum, are either 
more or less implicated: by the early stages of the 
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ritated, inflamed, or otherwise changed by the 
nature and quantity of the effusion. Consolidation 
or atrophy of the lung often results; chronic 
pericarditis with adhesions to the heart some- 
times takes place; the bronchi undergo various 
changes, and are often inflamed; the vessels of 
the lungs are altered, pulmonary phlebitis even 
occasionally supervening ; and the vertebra, or 
even the ribs sometimes becoming caries. In 


a 


addition to these effects the actions of the heart — 


and large vessels are impeded or disordered ; 
whilst the blood becomes morbid, owing to the 
greatly impaired function of the lungs, and all 
the vital actions consequently languish, 

102. [V. Preurisy 1x THE DARK Races.—Pleu- 
risy is very often met with in the Negro and other 
dark races, particularly when they pass into high 


latitudes and cold regions ; and in these circum-’ 


stances it is very frequently associated with pneu- 
monia, tubercular consumption, bronchitis, &e. 
Acute pleurisy in these races is frequently latent, 
most commonly presents astheniec characters, and 
is generally attended by copious serous, sero- 
sanguineous, or puriform effusion. Hence, unless 
the shortness of breathing, acceleration of pulse, 
short cough, and debility with rapid exhaustion after 
slight exertion, usually attending the early stages of 
the disease in these varieties of the species, attract 
due attention, acute pleurisy will rapidly pass to its 
ultimate period, or may terminate fatally before its 
existence is ascertained. — Chronic pleurisy is also 
frequent in these races, especially when they 
migrate to colder than their native climates. It 
often then assumes the purulent form, and is 
generally complicated with pulmonary tubercles, 
Pleurisy both in acute and chronic states, fre- 
quently with effusion in the former state, and 
often with adhesions in the latter, is not an un- 
usual complication of pulmonary tubercles in the 
dark races, especially after change of climate and 
exposure to cold, —and is very commonly either 
latent or masked by the symptoms caused by the 
bronchitic complication which is also frequently’ 
present. 
103. V. Pieurisy In INFANTS AND CHILDREN. 
—Pleurisy is met with in children of all ages ; but 
it is most frequently seen, especially in an un- 
complicated form, in children upwards of five’ 
years of age. Before that epoch, it is rarely un- 
associated with pneumonia, and even also with 


bronchitis; pleuro-pneumonia being the most 


common state of disease. In children, as well ag 
in adults, pleurisy is much more frequent in male 
than in female children. In this class of sub- 
jects it is frequently consecutive of pneumonia, 


and of eruptive fevers, either as a complication — 


of those fevers, or as a sequela of them during 
some period of convalescence. Indeed there is @ 
remarkable disposition to the supervention of 


pleurisy, or of pleuro-pneumonia, during the whole: | 


period of convalescence from these fevers, more 
especially until the healthy functions of the skin 
are entirely restored. In other respects the causes 
of the disease in children are the same as those of 
adults; but, as shown when remarking on the 
prevalence of pneumonia in children (see Lunes, 
INFLAMMATION Of, §§ 122. et seq.), these causes 
act more injuriously, and their effects, whether in 
the form of pneumonia, of pleurisy, or of pleuro- 
pneumonia, are the more to be dreaded the 
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younger the child which ‘becomes the subject of 
them. 

104. Pleurisy in children is most frequently 
single, as in adults, MM. Ritter and Barruez 
state that, in the uncomplicated state, pleurisy is 
somewhat more frequent in the right than in the 
left side ; whilst the complicated states occur more 
frequently in the left. This, however, does not 
agree with my experience; as I have found, in 
children as well asin adults, pleurisy in every form 
more frequent in the left than in the right side of 
the chest. As to the products of inflammation of 
the pleura, false membranes, and serum more or 
less turbid, are most commonly observed in this 
class of patients, and the false membranes are most 
extensive and most generally found in the pulmo- 
nary pleura, and least abundant and frequent on 
the diaphragmatic pleura. 

105. The accession of pleurisy is not always 
attended by rigors or chills, especially.in young 
children — never in infants ; and the decubitus in 
them especially, is not much different from the 
usual. Sometimes decubitus on the back, with 
the shoulders raised, is preferred. In young chil- 
dren and infants especially, when associated with 
pneumonia, as pleurisy usually is, little or no 
fluid accumulates in the pleural cavity, although 
lymph is thrown out. The infant is restless, cries 
constantly, especially when moved or held erect ; 
the skin is hot and dry ; and the rubbing or creak- 
ing sound is heard on auscultation ; the respiratory 
movements of the affected side being diminished. 
During the acute or early stage of the disease, 
in older children effusion, although abundant, 
seldom causes dilatation of the side: this symptom 
is rarely observed until the disease has become 
chronic, and then it is often remarkable and at- 
tended by pallor, enervation, debility, night per- 
spirations, and:loss of appetite. If the fluid be 
not absorbed or evacuated by an operation, death 
ensues, after one, two or more months, the patient 
being in a state of complete marasmus. In the 
case of a young relative of my own, pleurisy, fol- 
lowed by empyema of the right side, occurred at 
the age of eight years, and the matter was evacu- 
ated externally by a fistulous opening as described 
above (§ 89.) He perfectly recovered ; and the 
functions of the lung and the size of the side 
are now natural. 

106. The complications of pleurisy are most to be 
dreaded in children ; more especially when pleu- 
risy occurs in the course of eruptive fevers, or of 
pneumonia or hoopigg-cough. In very young 
children, and in infants, this disease, whether 
simple or complicated, and more particularly 
when associated with pneumonia or bronchitis, 
or when developed in the course of hooping- 
cough, is very frequently fatal ; and in infants it 
may terminate fatally, by causing suffocation in 
twenty-four hours. In older children, especially 
when uncomplicated, pleurisy even in the more 
acute forms, is much more disposed to assume 
a chronic form than in the very young, in whom 
the more prolonged states of the disease are rarely 
seen. 

107. VI. Tue Srare or tue Bioop in Prev- 
risy has recently received attention ; but more as 
regards its chemical constitution, than as respects 
itssensible appearances. Formerly, and with much 
better reason, these appearances attracted the 
chief, and indeed no small attention ; for they 
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furnish very important information as to the states 
of vital power and of vascular action character- 
ising the disease at the time when the blood is 
abstracted; and they moreover aid the physician 
in forming his diagnosis—still more in giving his 
prognosis—but most of all in determining his 
indications of cure, and in selecting the means of 
fulfilling them. Yet this important source of 
information is neglected, and the particular mode 
of studying the conditions of the blood in disease 
that actually furnishes the smallest amount of 
useful information to the practical physician is 
that which now attracts attention, although this 
very small amount cannot possibly be ascertained 
by the practitioner at the only time when it can 
prove in any way advantageous, whilst it causes 
the neglect of that knowledge which instantly fur- 
nishes the most important pathological and thera- 
peutical indications. 

108. A. The appearances of the blood, especially 
of the coagulum, vary remarkably in pleurisy, 
according to the states of vital power and vascular 
action.—a. In the Sthenic acute form of the disease, 
the blood taken from a vein generally presents the 
buffy coat and a firm coagulum, the quantity of 
fibrine being generally about double the propor- 
tion observed in health. If the first bleeding has 
been early in the disease, the blood will generally 
present a firm and rather large coagulum, but 
frequently be neither cupped nor buffed, or but 
slightly so, although a second venesection, perform- 
ed only a few hours afterwards, will present these 
appearances in a high degree, a third depletion 
also presenting them, but in slighter grades. 
However, nothing can with certainty be atirmed 
as to the effects of a second or third depletion, as 
much will depend upon the quantity of blood 
taken away relatively to vascular fulness and 
action, and to the powers of the constitution ; 
but commonly the proportion of the coagulum to 
the serum, or of blood-corpuscles becomes di- 
minished, whilst the fibrine may be increased in 
the second blood-letting, but diminished in a 
third and fourth. In these cases, as well as in 
pneumonia and acute rheumatism, the quantity 
of fibrine is generally great in proportion to the 
degree of fever, pain, and sthenic action, whilst 
the blood corpuscles, or hamato-globulin, is: 
diminished with the quantity of blood taken away. 
In fat persons, especially, the serum often assumes 
a whitish or milky hue after repeated venesec- 
tion, owing to the fat absorbed and conveyed into 
the blood. (See Art. Buoop, §§ 84. 96-—108.) 

109. 6. In the asthenic, cachetic, and latent 
states, as well as in most instances of chronic 
pleurisy, the appearances of the blood are still 
more various than in the sthenic form: but in 
many instances they furnish important indications 
of cure. When vital depression is very remark- 
able, and vascular tone impaired or exhausted, 
the coagulum is either soft or the blood coagulates 
imperfectly, although the quantity of fibrine may 
be greater than in health; and a large soft coagu- 
lum is often imperfectly separated from the serum. 
In many of these cases the blood presents much’ 
of the appearance described in the article Broop 
(§ 94.); but I have so rarely séen blood taken: 
from a vein in these states of the disease, that I 
am unable to add more from my own observation, 
as to the appearances of the blood in these cir- 
cumstances, se 
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110. B. Analyses of the blood in pleurisy have 
been made by Anprat and Gavarret, who 
found that the quantity of fibrine was increased 
to very much more than double the natural 
quantity ; and that the increase was greatest in 
the most acute and most febrile and painful cases, 
and was the least in the chronic and non-febrile. 
Becqueret and Roper analysed the blood of five 
men attacked with acute pleurisy, and found the 
fibrine much more than double the healthy pro- 
portion, whilst the albumen and blood corpuscles 
were somewhat diminished; but the results of 
the observations of the physicians above men- 
tioned are in no way precise, nor are the changes 
very remarkable, excepting only as respects the 
quantity of fibrine; the proportions of the several 
constituents of the blood depending much upon 
habit of body, sex, and constitution of the patient; 
upon the state, grade, and form of the disease ; 
upon the states of febrile action and vital power ; 
upon the stage of the malady, and the quantity 
of blood previously abstracted. Let the candid 
and practical reader peruse the accounts of nu- 
merous analyses of the blood made by German and 
French chemists and pathologists, especially those 
made with a view of showing the composition of 
it in pneumonia, pleurisy, rheumatism, erysipelas, 
&c., and he will find, according to the summa- 
ries of these analyses given in Srmon’s Animal 
Chemistry applied to Physiology and Pathology, 
with the additions by Dr. Day, the very slight 
differences, or even the sameness, of the results, 
as regards these and some other diseases. 
Having obtained the full amount of know- 
ledge he possibly can derive from these sources, 
let him next endeavour to apply it to prac- 
tical purposes; and if he can do so, with 
only one-tenth of the advantage which may be 
derived from attention paid to, and an acquaint- 
ance with, the sensible appearances and proper- 
ties of the blood, he will be much more fortunate 
than I can credit. 

111. It is very justly remarked by Vocet, 
that it is very difficult—indeed impossible — to 
draw any certain conclusions from the statements 
of the above-mentioned and other observers, 
respecting the changes of the several constituents 
of the blood, or the causes of these changes. In 
fact, our whole knowledge of the chemical con- 
stitution of the blood in both health and disease 
is most unsatisfactory, and the statements of dif- 
ferent writers vary so widely, that it is impossible 
to deduce any general laws from them. And I 
may add to this opinion of this able pathologist, 
that writers on the chemical constitution of the 
blood in disease have shown only how very little 
information they are able to give upon the’sub- 
ject; and that little evinces its insufficiency even 
for the purposes of either atheory or a hypothesis, 
and its almost total inapplicability to any prac- 
tical purpose. _Itis, therefore, to the old fashion 
of observing the sensible changes and states of the 
blood, and of connecting these changes with the 
states of vital power and of vascular action upon 
which they manifestly depend, that we must recur 
with any hopes, in the present state of our know- 
ledge, of practical advantage. 

112. VII. Tue Parnotoaica, Anatomy oF 
Pieurisy. — A. The earliest appearances of in- 
flammation of the pleura are similar to those which 
I have described as being observed in inflammation 


se 
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of the Perrroneum(§ 81. et seg.), and consist of a 
congested state of the capillaries, which are con- 
gregated, here and there, beneath the still transpa- 
rent membrane. The red colour produced by these 
vessels, at certain points, deepens and becomes more 
diffused. These points are somewhat prominent, 
and, although scattered and distinct at first, they 
soon enlarge and coalesce, Patches and streaks are 
also observed, either darker than the rest, re- 
sembling small ecchymoses, or of a pale red hue, 
as if from imbibition. The pleura now becomes 
dull, and loses its polish and smoothness. The 
redness spreads and becomes more and more uni- 
form. Soon afterwards the rudiments of adven- 
titious membrane may be perceived. The spots 
originally reddened by repletion of the capillaries, 
present little, dull, whitish or yellowish points, which 
rise above the surface in the form of flat granules, 
and ultimately coalesce. The pleura, as Hente 
has: shown, consists of several layers of superim- 
posed cellular tissue, more and more closely at- 
tached to each other, the free surface being a thin 
layer of epithelium cells. Blood-vessels penetrate 
all these layers, excepting the exceedingly delicate 
epithelium membrane formed by these cells. The 
inflammation therefore is not seated, or does not 
commence, in the epithelium membrane, but in 
the subjacent cellular layers; this epithelium 
being thrown off at an early period of the disease. 
Whilst these changes are proceeding in the pleura, 
the layers of cellular tissue connecting the pleura 
to the subjacent parts are more than usually vas- 
cular, and are more or less infiltrated with a yellow- 
ish, semi-gelatinous fluid; but this implication of 
the external cellular tissue is only occasional, or 
exists chiefly at the commencement, and is re- 
moved as effusion or other advanced changes 
take place. In rare instances only are alterations 
of the pleura and of the subjacent cellular struc- 
ture observed to proceed, pari passu, with each 
other, more particularly as regards the costal 
pleura. 

113. Consequent upon the changes now de- 
scribed, especially upon the greyish or yellowish 
points mentioned above, which are the initial and 
expanding rudiments of the consistent or mem- 
branous effusion, a slight, sometimes a much more 
abundant exudation of serum is also observed. 
When the progress of the inflammation is soon 
arrested these products are inconsiderable ; but 
more frequently, and when the disease proceeds 
but little further, the pleura is found as far as the 
inflammatory injection extends, to be lined by a 
very thin layer of plastic exudation, forming a 
delicate membrane, mostly opaque, which veils 
the inflammatory redness underneath it. The 
liquid effusion contained in the pleural cavity con- 
sists of a small quantity of a yellowish limpid fluid, 
or of a more abundant collection of a turbid, or 
of a reddish or mahogany-coloured serum, con- 
taining delicate flocculi, Hasse supposes that 
upon the condition of the thin adventitious mem- 
brane covering the pleura depends the length of 
time requisite for the absorption of the fluid; and 
that the more heterogeneous the quality of the 
former, the greater will be the impediment to the 
absorbents acting upon the latter, However, 
there are other circumstances besides the state of 
this membrane, which will either impede or ac- 
celerate absorption of the contained fluid, and it 
can hardly oppose any great obstacle, as it either 
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enters into organic union with the serous tissue, 
or else it is gradually dissolved in the fluid. 

_ 114. When the inflammation either continues 
unabated, or steadily, and gradually, or more or 
less rapidly encreases, the morbid products accu- 
mulate in proportion, exhibiting at the same time 
the most manifold differences. These differences 
depend more or less upon diathesis or peculiarity 
of constitution and temperament, upon the grade 
of inflammation, upon its character and the degree 
of tone or of vital power attending it, and upon 
the state of the blood itself. The German and 
French pathologists, more especially Hasse and 
Anprat, whilst they describe these differences 
with much precision, take insufficient note of the 
several pathogenic conditions upon which they 
certainly depend more or less ; although it is very 
difficult to assign these differences or states of the 
inflammatory products in this disease to any one 
or more states of the system or of the circulating 
fluids, inasmuch as these products evidently un- 
dergo various changes after their accumulation 
‘and during their retention, and, moreover, the 
states of vital power, of inflammatory action, and 
of the blood attending their exudation and collec- 
tion, soon change and become very different when 
they are retained for some time; these states being 
rather the consequences of the accumulation and 
retention of these products, and of the ‘changes 
these products have undergone, than the causes of 
the differences or peculiarities they present when 
they become the objects of examination. To say, 
therefore, that variety of character in the products 
of inflammation of the pleura “ is entirely founded 
on individuality,” as some pathologists have con- 
tended, is to confess ignorance under the mask of 
aterm. That the varieties observed are chiefly 
to be referred to the states just enumerated will 
be confirmed by more close and precise observa- 
tion, although the difficulties of ascertaining the 
dependence of certain alterations upon determinate 
states of vital action, whilst the products of these 
states cannot be immediately examined, I am still 
disposed to believe. The exact appropriation of 
the several varieties of these products to the pa- 
thogenic states which produce them can hardly be 
expected, secing that both the causes and the 
effects are the subjects of continual change ; but 
an approach to it may be made sufficiently close 
for all practical and useful purposes. 

115. a. The product of pleurisy, most simple, 
and most frequently observed, is a transparent 
yellowish jelly or lymph, and which is effused 
with great rapidity and in considerable quantity 
when the inflammation is intense. It is partly 
diffused in layers between the pulmonary and 
costal pleura, and partly subsides to the lowest 
part of the pleural sac in pellets or flakes sur- 
rounded bya small portion of fluid, ‘This gela- 
tinous exudation or lymph consists almost ex- 
clusively, and often in nearly equal proportion 
of the fibrine and serum of the blood, the latter 
most frequently predominating, with a very little 
colouring matter, attracted here and there to the 
inflamed surface. It is susceptible of organisa- 
tion throughout, and blood-vessels form in it with 
surprising rapidity. HassE met with a case in 
which plueritic pains occurred twenty hours be- 
fore death, and found, at the corresponding 
part, this gelatinous lymph, in which delicate 


vessels were observed shooting from the borders, | 


This product soon adheres to the surfaces of the 
pleura where they approach each other, and a 
very few days suffice to produce an extensive 
cohesion between the two. The rapid growth of 
vessels gradually confirms the union, and the 
aqueous portions of the effusion soon being ab-~ 
sorbed, the formerly separate surfaces now adhere 
by means of a soft vascular and cellular Jayer or 
false membrane. The disease often terminates 
thus favourably, without the function of the 
affected part being materially or permanently 
disturbed. But the inflammation, having given 
rise to these changes, either partially or fully, 
and being nearly extinguished, nay be rekindled, 
and the incipient adhesions may be stretched, or 
torn away, or even dissolved by the fluid poured 
out during the consecutive attack, and various 
other changes produced in the products previously 
formed, as well as other more novel deposits may 
take place. 

116. 6. The pleuritic exudation or lymph is not 
always of this organisable kind, or so germane to 
the organism, owing to a depraved habit of body, 
to the state of vital power, and most probably 
also to the condition of the blood. Without, 
however, ascribing the difference to these states, 
Professor Hasse believes that ingredients very 
often enter into the composition of the pleuritic 
effusion which, either form too early consolida- 
tion, or, from some peculiarity of character, render 
it less susceptible of consolidation. These sub- 
stances he considers as being far less easy of 
assimilation, and, acting as foreign bodies, serve 
to embarrass the surrounding parts. Adventitious 
membranes of this kind, and which are only 
conditionally susceptible of organisation, appear 
not to form so rapidly as those just described. 
They generally consist of several either homo- 
geneous, or else distinctly different layers, largely 
investing and firmly adhering to the. pleura, 
Their consistence resembles that of a hard-boiled 
white of egg. They tear easily, and present 
when torn a fibrous-like texture. The colour 
of these plastic or albuminous masses is mostly 
of a yellowish or dull white ; but they occasion- 
ally vary greatly, passing to a faint red, or into 
a violet or mahogany tint. The tinge is some- 
times equable, but is also occasionally irregular, 
or patched, or streaked, or different in the layers 
or surfaces. These membranes are always 
opaque: their free surface is usually paler and 
softer than that adhering to the pleura, and is 
usually villous or reticulated. The cavity of 
the pleura contains, in addition to this false 
membrane, a considerable quantity of a slightly 
turbid or flocculent fluid, or a light brown or 
reddish liquid, bearing some relation to the quan- 
tity and character of the false membrane. When 
there is a more complete development of bloods 
vessels in this membrane, there is also a smaller 
amount of fluid; and where, on the other hand, 
the organisation of the membrane is imperfect or | 
arrested, or when the consistent product is merely 
that of an unorganised coagulum, the fluid effu- 
sion is relatively more abundant, and, as Hasse 
supposes, with great probability, much less likely 
to be absorbed. It is not unlikely that exudations 
of the latter kind are liable to various changes 
during their retention, causing further alterations 
in both the more consistent and more fluid parts, 
preventing or retarding the organisation of the 
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false membrane, and the absorption of the liquid. 
In these cases the disease is prolonged, and does 
not terminate favourably until the adventitious 
membrane has become organised and the fluid 
absorbed. But in those cases, in which these 
results do not take place, the constitutional efforts 
caused by the morbid products, and the vital 
efforts made to resist the extension of the changes 
which these products occasion, produce a febrile 
or hectic state of the frame, which acts upon the 
local lesions, and these again react upon the con- 
stitutional disturbance until the vital functions are 
at last arrested. When the effused matters are 
much altered during retention, or assume a more 
morbid or irritating quality, even the partial ab- 
sorption of them causes-hectic of a more or less 
acute or rapid kind. Absorption of such matters 
is so constantly attended by hectic and emaciation, 
that Dr. Hovexin, with much reason, regards 
the absence of these symptoms as evidence of its 
non-existence. It often does not proceed steadily, 
but remains stationary, until some intercurrent 
disease, in no way connected with the pleuritic 
malady, accelerates its progress. 

117. c. When plastic matter or albuminous 
lymph is exuded ina very short period, by the 
intensity of the inflammation, it does not enter into 
organie union with this membrane, with which it 
is only loosely agglutinated, owing either to its 
rapid coagulation, or to the constitution of the 
exudation, or to the state of vascular action in the 
pleura. The coagulum then generally assumes 


the form of a honey-combed false membrane, or 


it presents imbricated layers; or it merely consists 
of irregular flocculent layers, whence scattered 
filaments run across the cavity of the pleura, 
whilst others shoot from the free surface, and give 
an irregular villous appearance to this surface. 
These plastic exudations are generally soft, opaque, 
and of a pale yellow hue. Along with the matter 
forming these depositions, a considerable quantity 
of liquid is also effused, which is sometimes tinged 
with the colouring matter of the blood, imparting 
in such cases its tinge to the whole morbid pro- 
duct. The more solid part of the exudation sur- 
rounds the more liquid portion, and forms an en- 
velope for that portion; and being unorganised, 
and interposed between the fluid part and the 
pleura, prevents the absorption of that part. In 
these circumstances the disease becomes chronic, 
if death does not soon ensue, or assumes the form 
of empyema. 

118. d. The purulent or empyemic form of ef- 
fusion may be the result, as Hasse observes, either 
of a high degree of inflammation at the outset, or 
of the introduction of external air reacting on the 
inflamed serous surface and its product, during the 
progress of the disease. But may it not also arise 
from consecutive changes in the vascular action of 
the inflamed membrane, and in the effused fluid 
independenily of the admission of the external air? 
I believe this to be the case in some instances. 
Suppuration of the pleura, however, is most marked 
where pneumothorax with violent inflammation fol- 
lows the bursting of an abscess, or of a tubercular 
cavity into the pleural cavity. (See Art. PNeumo- 
THORAX.) In this case the pleura soon becomes 
dull and of a dingy gray, and secretes a thick 
tenacious, puriform fluid, covering the surface of 
the membrane, and collecting in the most depend- 
ing portion of the cavity, In some instances a 


pure liquid pus is very abundantly formed, and is 
often mingled in various proportions with coagu- 
lable substances, especially with a very soft, thin, 
puriform, false membrane, which are either de- 
posited upon or slightly adhere to the pleura, or 
which are mingled with the purulent fluid, in the 
form of pellets or flakes. Unless the pus find a 
ready outlet, or become sequestered within false 
membranes, this state of the disease soon termi- 
nates fatally. 

119. e. Owing to the circumstance of the pleura 
being inflamed in different degrees, in different 
portions, or to the occurrence of a succession of 
attacks, or to the recrudescence of a subsiding in- 
flammation, several of the kinds of morbid product 
above described are often met with in the same: 
case. The most various combinations both of 
consistent exudation, organised, organisable, and 
unorganisable, and of liquid effusion, are thus 
sometimes seen in the same subject. Hasse justly 
remarks that pus, at whatever period it may be 
generated, stamps all other substances effused with 
its own impress. Plastic organisable exudations 
are thus liquified and converted into pus; that 
which is coagulated turns yellow, becomes pu- 
trescent and flocculent; and, in like manner, re- 
solves itself, partially at least, into pus. This 
statement in fact confirms the view which I have 
entertained above (§ 73.) of the not infrequent’ 
conversion of other and more chronic states of 
pleurisy into that of a purulent or empyemic form, 
independently of the admission of the external 
air. . 

120. f. The tubercular form presented by the 
pleuritic products is one of the most important, and 
occurs chiefly in the scrofulous ‘diathesis, and when 
tubercles at some one period of their development 
exist in other organs, especially in the lungs. As 
the tubercular constitution changes the plastic 
products of nutrition in particular structures, even 
in the circumstances of ordinary health, or causes 
the cytoblastemata of tubercle to be secreted con- 
jointly with normal elements in these structures, 
so does it exert the same influence in the formative 
processes consequent upon inflammatory action. 
When pleurisy occurs in this constitution, and 
gives rise to the organisable or first form of product 
described (§ 115.), there are seen, either simul- 
taneously with the incipient formation of vessels, 
or earlier, dull points as large as pins’ heads, scat- 
tered through the gelatinous effusion ; and these 
points ere long change into granules. In the 
second form of false membrane (§ 116.), tubercles 
likewise often appear in the shape of white, flat 
granules, distinct both in colour and consistency 
from the rest of the mass. These granules are 
inaccessible to the vascularity which soon per- 
vades the organisable product. Professor Hasse 
remarks the existence of these granules, even the 
plastic substances deposited from purulent effu- 
sion, but he has never met with them in the ad- 
ventitious deposits which are not susceptible of 
organisation (§ 117.). In pleurisy, as well as in 
other diseases, the characteristic influence of tuber- 
cles is exeried ; for, by acting as substances alien 
to the organisation, they keep up irritation, and 
the continued secretion of fluid and consistent 
matters; and they impede or frustrate the func- 
tion of absorption. A portion also of these effects 
may be imputed to this particular diathesis, and 
to the circumstance of tubercles in various stages 
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of growth being generally also present in other 
organs, more particularly in the lungs. 

121. g. The sanguineous state of the products 
of pleurisy was particularly noticed by Lannnec. 


The various grades of reddish colour imparted to 


-pleuritic exudations by the colouring matter of the 


blood have already been slightly mentioned. 
Sanguineous colouration of the fluid effused is 
most frequent in the tubercular states of pleurisy. 
It is only in rare instances that the blood itself 
exudes into the pleural cavity in this disease ; and 
when this occurrence takes place, little clots are 
found at the bottom of the collected serum, or 
deposited between false membranes. Instances 
of the entire effusion consisting of pure blood are 


mentioned by Anprat and HassE; but these | 


should be referred rather to hemorrhage into the 
pleural cavity than to inflammation of the pleura. 
Even when blood is effused into this cavity it will 
necessarily produce inflammation ; and hence, in 
cases where pure blood, or clots of blood, are 
found in this cavity in connection with inflamma- 
tory products, it may be difficult to determine that 
these are not the products of an inflammation ex- 
cited by a primary hemorrhage into the pleural 
sac, effused blood generally causing inflammatory 
action in the tissues surrounding it. 
122. h. The spontaneous evolution of a gaseous 
fiuid from the products of pleurisy has been be- 
lieved in by some pathologists, and denied by 
others. The question at issue is, whether or not 
these products may become so decomposed during 
the life of the patient as to form a gaseous fluid. 
We know that this effect is not unfrequently ob- 
served after death. Dr. Hopcxin doubts the 
possibility of it during life, and Anprat and 
Hasse appear very nearly to agree with him ; 
for, in instances which occurred to them, in which 
gas seemed to have been spontaneously evolved 
from these products, they admit the possibility of 
some perforation of the pleura to have existed, 
although they failed to detect it. Although 
the exuded matters, fluid as well as more con- 
sistent, may long remain either unchanged, or 
but slightly changed, as long as the vital energies 
are not very much impaired, yet when these 
energies are very far reduced, the products of in- 
flammatory action are either insufficiently, or no 
longer controlled by them, and various changes 
must ensue. Some of those changes may be 
ascribed to endosmosis and exosmosis ; others to 
the states of vascular action and of absorption ; 
and a portion even to incipient putrefaction ; but 
death usually occurs before this last proceeds far. 
The ulterior changes of the more fluid matters 
effused in pleurisy are as yet not fully ascer- 
tained, especially with reference to the different 
grades of vital power; and the question as to the 
spontaneous evolution of gas from these matters, 
in the most unfavourable circumstances of the 
disease, and when vital power is remarkably re- 
duced, still remains undecided. _ 
123. i. The most important change that takes 
place in the gelatinous and more consistent pro- 
ucts of pleurisy is their vascular organisation. 
This process has been explained in two ways. 
Doxuixcer and others have supposed that the 
exudation, possessing a derived grade of vitality 
from the surface producing it, has hence the 
power of producing a movement of its molecules, 


of transforming these into blood-globules, and of | 
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developing canals for their circulation indepen- 
dently of any connection with the blood-vessels 
of the surrounding tissues ; the circulation in the 
false membrane becoming connected with and 
subject to that in these tissues only subsequently, 
and by slow degrees. ‘This theory has not been 
supported by accurate and direct observation, and 
it has only the remote and loose analogy of the in- 
cubation of the egg to support it; a process 
which possesses elements entirely wanting in the 
organisation under consideration. The other ex- 
planation is more obvious, and admits of visual 
demonstration. It has been observed by Hasse, 
Kiernan, Hopcxin, myself, and others, in vari- 
ous stages of its progress; and it may be briefly 
stated, that, wherever vessels had formed in 
adventitious membrane, they proved to be con- 
tinuations of the, branches ramifying in the serous 
coat, having penetrated the false membrane at 
numerous points, and then branched out in a stel- 
late manner, or having formed into partly diver- 
gent, partly parallel, fascicular yroups. In those 
false membranes which are less organisable, of 
only conditionally. so (§ 116.), the descriptions 
of Larnnec, Forses, and Genprin show that a 
multitude of little red elevations appear on the 
serous membrane, like clusters of protruding ves- 
sels. These elevations impress corresponding 
pits in the adhering surface of the false mem- 
brane, and upon the surfaces of these pits ap- 
pear little arborescent or stellate extravasations 
of blood. By degrees these arborescent exs 
travasations become more strongly marked, and 
assume the appearance of vascular ramifica- 
tions. JLaxrnnec states that these ramifications 
present an outer and softer layer, formed by de- 
siccated blood; and that this layer encloses a 
small whitish chord of coagulated fibrin, appa- 
rently hollow in the centre, and pervious to the 
blood-stream. These thick-walled canals gradu- 
ally change into the natural coats of the vessels, 
which, pursuing their course, thus seek to tra- 
verse all the organisable portions of the false 
membrane. Professor Hassx remarks, that some 
plastic substances are possessed of so little power 
of attraction over the capillary vessels of the in- 
flamed pleura as neither to form these little vas- 
cular prominences, nor to occasion the little 
stellated extravasations on the new membrane. 
These heterogeneous formations go on irritating 
the pleura until another false membrane is thrown 
out, which, acting as an intermediate vascular 
link, establishes something approaching to vege- 
tative reciprocity between the two; and, being 
itself devoid of nerves, obviates morbid irrita- 
tion. 

124, k. Whatever does not sooner or later be- 
come assimilated or organised, — whatever is not 
converted into vascular cellular tissue, or is not 
removed by absorption, remains perfectly isolated 
and encysted, and may, in some instances, be 
retained for years, without occasioning any serious 
symptoms. When the more fluid parts have 
been absorbed, the more solid constituents re- 
main, forming a pap-like mass of the consistence 
and aspect of moist cheese, or of imperfectly co- 
agulated white of egg. ‘‘ Previously to this, the 
effused product usually sinks to the most depen- 
dent part of the cavity of the pleura, so that the 
above mass accumulates into a layer more or less 
thick, between the two firmly adhering and thick- 
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ened pleura, posterior to the inferior lobe of the 
lung.” When tubercle enters into the combina- 
tion, and the case does not prove rapidly fatal, it 
is occasionally met with as a residue of the aggre- 
gate morbid product, in small scattered portions 
included betwixt the pleuritic adhesions. In such 
cases, various consecutive changes sometimes take 
place, which will be noticed hereafter. 

125. 1. When the fluid, instead of being re- 
moved by absorption, makes its way out of the 
pleural cavity, the lung is the part most fre- 


quently perforated ; and it is the superior anterior | 
portion of the organ which is most commonly the | 


seat of perforation, Hasse states that this does 
not take place where the lung has suffered com- 
pression, but where it has continued to expand, 
—ain the majority of cases, at the inferior surface 
of the upper and middle lobes. Such portions 
are commonly attached by old adhesions to the 
costal pleura, and form an arch over the effu- 
sion. ‘The effusion presses against this arch, until 
some point of the substance of the lungs and of 
the pleura softens, gives way, and allows the fluid 
to escape through the bronchi. The perforation 
may, however, take place at the inferior lobe, or 
at the base of the lung, especially when protected 
from compression by old adhesions, and remain- 
ing partially pervious to air. These perforations 
are rounded or oval, are smooth at their edges, 
and seldom exceed two or three lines in diameter. 
They are generally single. The parenchyma in 
the vicinity of the perforation or fistula is gene- 
rally in a state of grey hepatization, or of com- 
plete purulent softening. ‘This change is usually 
fatal; but Anprat and Heyrenprr have met 
with instances of recovery. 

126. The passage of empyema through the 
diaphragm is very rare. Anprat and Mour 
have adduced instances of this occurrence. In 
these, the fluid, after perforating the diaphragm, 
pushed down the peritoneum before it, thereby 
preventing effusion into the peritoneal sac. In 
one of Mounr’s cases, the diaphragm was per- 
forated near to the spine, and the pus descended 
behind the peritoneum, along the psoas muscle, 
causing abscesses and fistulous openings in the 
thigh, extending as low as the knee. Gurnprin 
mentions a case in which the fluid made its way 
into the anterior of the mediastinum. Escape of 
the effusion through the thoracic parietes, presents 
a better chance of escape for the patient than the 
foregoing. The chief cause of the spontaneous 
evacuation of the fluid of empyema through the 
bronchi and thoracic parietes being so often fatal, 
is the influence of the external air upon the dis- 
eased pleura and upon the walls of the fistula, 
especially upon the substance of the lungs. The 
purulent secretion soon becomes remarkably 
foetid, and the air which passes into the cavity is 
soon deprived of its oxygen. Davy found the 
air in pneumothorax to consist of 0-92 of nitrogen, 
and 0:08 of carbonic acid. The fluid of 
empyema generally evolves the odour of phos- 
phuretted and sulphuretted hydrogen. 

127. m. The state of the lungs, in cases where 
the pleural cavity is surcharged with effusion has 
been described by several modern writers. The 
lung of the affected side suffers the most, as may 
be expected: its compression being commen- 
surate with the increase and ascent of the fluid, 
until it can no longer expand, and the air can. 


scarcely enter the partially compressed bronchial 
tubes. When the lung is free from adhesions, it 
is pressed upwards and forwards, and, finally on’ 
all sides towards its roots, when the bronchi and 
blood-vessels penetrate, It then occupies the 
least possible space, in front of the vertebral 
column ; is flattened and shrivelled ; its different 
lobes are mostly adherent; the parenchyma is 
inelastic, devoid of crepitation, and almost blood« 
less; and generally without tubercles. When, 
however, tubercles are developed in the course 
of chronic pleurisy, or are advanced, having 
previously existed, a thing by no means rare, they 
are not found in the most compressed portions of 
lung. The bronchial tubes are usually found 
loaded with a whitish tough mucus. Where ad: 
hesions exist, these generally preserve a portion 
of lung more or less expanded, the bronchi then 
remaining partially pervious to the air; and tu- 
bercles are not unfrequently seen in the partially 
expanded portions of lung. ' 

128. The mode in which compression of the 
lung presents itself in those cases, in which ad- 
hesion between the opposite surfaces of the pleura 
exist, has been described by Mour (op. cit. 
p. 127.). Out of forty-three cases, six of which 
were double, the compression and displacement 
of the lung were once in the direction from above, 
downwards, — four times from behind, forwards, 
—four times from before, backwards, — four 
times from within, outwards,—thirteen times 
from below, upwards, — and twenty-three times 
from without, inwards. 

129. n. The appearance and structure of the 
adhesions formed between the lung and costal 
pleura, and between the lobes differ: but they 
may be referred to two kinds: — First, the cel- 
lular, in which the opposite surfaces are equally 
united, by means of a dense cellular tissue; 
and, secondly, the filamentous or band-like, 
separate bridles or bands, having a smooth serous 
surface, passing between the two pleural surfaces. 
These bands appear identical with the serous 
membrane, whose product they are, and into 
which they directly pass. They are often sup- 
plied with blood-vessels of considerable size; and 
they consist of densely stratified cellular tissue, 
with an investment of epithelium cells: and they 
sometimes contain, as remarked by LaxEnyxc, 
Hasse, and myself, a considerable portion of fat 
within this texture, more especially in their cen« 
tres (see above, § 100.). As shown by Becranp, 
Durvuyrren, Vitterme, and others, these ad- 
hesions may remain during life without occa- 
sioning any sign of disease; but I have met with 
cases, in which their existence and situation have 
been inferred, and the inference has proved cor- 
rect, as shown by dissection, years afterwards, 
They may even disappear in the course of time. 
In the latter case, the chords lengthen, become 
thinner in the middle, and ultimately rupture 
nothing excepting a whitish, rugose thickening of 
the pleura remaining, 

130. The adhesions following and compli- 
cating tubercular disease of the lungs are different 
from those observed in primary pleurisy. They 
commence at the apex and gradually descend, 
closely following the course and extension of the 
tubercular disease. Professor Hasse considers 
these adhesions as being less the result of decided 
inflammation, than of a chronic irritation, limited 
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in degree, and kept up by the proximity of the 
heterologous product. ‘The result is complete 
lending of the pulmonary with the costal pleura, 
with lardaceous thickening and degeneration of 
the serous structure. Owing to this intimate 
fusion, the intercostal vessels push branches into 

the diseased substance of the lung, In favour- 
able circumstances to the development of inflam- 
mation, the slight irritation, causing the insen- 
sible, or nearly insensible, adhesion of opposite 

rtions of the pleura, may amount to actual 
inflammation, rapidly spreading over the pleura, 
and throwing out diverse products, generally 
with tubercular matter, and passing into chronic 
pleurisy, Morr calculates the complication of 
pleurisy with tubercular diseases of the lungs to 
be fifteen cases out of twenty ; and this appears 
to be near the truth. 

131. 0. It is comparatively rare to find pleuritic 
lesions simultaneously in both cavities. Hasse 
states that of thirty-five fatal cases, he found 
nine double cases ; and in five of the nine one sac 
was implicated in a minor degree. He considers 
both sides of the chest to be almost equally prone 
to the disease, with this difference that pleurisy 
of the left side is both more likely to prove fatal 
in the acute stage, and more apt to pass into a 
chronic state; but he adds, of the thirty-five 
cases just mentioned, sixteen were of the left side, 
and ten of the right, the other cases being double. 


Of fifty-six cases observed by Monn, the left side 


was the seat thirty-seven times, and the right 
nineteen times. The experience of Dr. H. Ror 
and Dr. Hucues also shows a much greater fre- 
quency of the disease of the Jeft, than of the 
right side; and the cases which I have seen, since 
“my attention has been directed to the matter, 
also evince a much greater frequency of pleurisy 
of the left side. In 1846, I met with four cases 
of the disease in this side in succession. 

132. MM. Rituser and Barruez state, that 
simple pleurisy is more frequently met with in the 
right, than in the left side in children: but that 
“pleurisy complicated with pneumonia occurs 
oftener in the left; whilst the simple and compli- 
cated cases united are more frequently seen in the 
eft than in the right. Of all the products of in- 
flammation in this class of subjects, these phy- 
sicians found that false membranes were the most 
frequent, and these were sometimes the only 
lesion ; next to these was a turbid serum, a purulent 
fluid being the most rare. 


In the right pleura 
only, 27. 

In the left only, 38. 

In the two cavities, 


In 85 cases, false mem- 
branes were present in 
79, 


14. 
In the 79 cases in which [ 7, ihe right pleura 
there were false mem- only, 14. 
branes, they existed alones 7, the left'alone.13. 
or with redness only, 28 | 7, bothse)s : 


times. 


133. VIII. Taz Dracnosis or PieEurisy re- 
quires only a very brief notice, after the full descrip- 
tions which have been given above of the symptoms, 
signs and consequences of the disease.—a. The 
greatest difficulties as to diagnosis present them- 
selves in cases occurring in children, and in adults 
when the physician has not observed the earlier 
‘stages, or when the pleurisy is latent, and the 

Vor. III. 
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quantity of fluid effused is not great. In infants 
and children under four or five years pleurisy is 
most frequently associated with pneumonia ; but, 
after that age, it is often primary and uncompli- 
cated. During infancy, pleurisy is detected with 
great difficulty ; but it should be dreaded when 
the patient is seized with violent and constant 
crying or screaming, restlessness, hot and dry 
skin, dry, short cough, and the appearance of 
increased suffering upon being raised to the erect 
posture. Upon inspection of the chest, the side 
affected does not move so freely es the other 
during respiration, and auscultation detects a rub- 
bing or creaking sound, which usually continues 
longer than in adults. In very young children 
there are generally also signs of pneumonia, . 
especially crepitation, associated with these, and 
occasionally there is evidence moreover of bron- 
chitis. In older children pleurisy is also often 
complicated with pneumonia, and, in rarer in- 
stances, with pericarditis ; but, in these latter, 
acute rheumatism is generally also present, or it 
has immediately preceded the thoracic complica- 
tion. The chief difficulty, however, is in dis- 
tinguishing pleurisy from pneumonia, and in 
ascertaining during life the existence of the as- 
sociation of the two diseases. The former usually 
commences in children with dry cough and acute 
pain, soon followed by a bronchial respiration, 
inspiration being attended by a metallic sound, 
whilst the respiratory sound is rarely much im- 
paired, unless the disease is advanced. Change 
of position aggravates the symptoms, The febrile 
symptoms generally abate from the fourth to the 
seventh day; and previously the rubbing or 
creaking sound is often heard, especially before 
effusion has taken place; but this sound may 
also be present when the lung is implicated. In 
this latter case, there are generally also crepita- 
tion or sub-crepitation, accompanying bronchial 
respiration and mucous expectoration, which, in 
older children, is often copious, and even tinged 
with blood. When the lungs are thus also affect- 
ed, the febrile symptoms are usually more severe, 
and continue until the 7th, 8th, or 9th day, before 
they abate, 

134. b. In the earliest stage, the pain of pleu- 
risy may be mistaken for pleurodynia, or nervous 
painin the side ; for the absence of any distinctive 
physical sign at this period, unless in such cases 
as may furnish a rubbing or cracking sound, 
leaves us without proof of the existence of the 
disease, excepting that which may be inferred 
from short dry cough, heat of skin, hardness or 
sharpness of the pulse, and other febrile sym- 
ptoms, and these may be very slight, or insufficient 
to indicate the nature of the malady. But not 
only may these be so slight as to be almost wanting, 
unless occasionally towards evening, but pain 
itself may be wanting or be so situated, and so 
slight unless in motion or on exertion, as to 
render the disease entirely latent, as stated above 
(§ 49.), until the effusion is so considerable, 
as it usually is in a short time, in these cases, as 
to develop the physical signs ( § 24.). 

135. c. Pleurisy may also be mistaken for con= 
solidation of the lung, and this latter for it. This 
mistake is most likely to be made, when the pleu- 
risy is attended by a moderate amount of effusion, 
the walls and contents of the chest not being dis- 
placed, This lesion 4 the lung generally in- 
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creases the vocal resonance of the affected side, 
whether heard or felt by the hand, and allows 
some sound of respiration, which is generally of a 
bronchial character, to be heard ; and it thus may 
be distinguished from this state of pleurisy. 
“ Partial pleurisies confined by adhesions,” as Dr. 
Wittrams justly observes, “are less easily dis- 
tinguished, because, where the lung is adherent, 
there may be as much bronchophony and respir- 
ation, as in cases of consolidation ; but on exa- 
mination, these will be found to be more circum- 
scribed than in the latter case, all sound being 
absent in other parts, which further present 
the signs of enlargement or displacement of the 
heart, liver, or mediastinum, with fulness of the 
intercostal spaces, generally more remarkably 
than usual, A similar irregularity in the shape 
of the chest will serve to distinguish pleurisy in 
the progress of cure by contraction of the chest, 
from the case of a consolidated lung.” (Op. cit. 
p- 122.) Although I admit the truthfulness of 
these remarks, as respects many cases, yet others 
will occur to which they do not apply, and in 
which they cannot assist the diagnosis. ‘They 
apply chiefly to the more developed and well- 
defined cases ; but to others not so characterised, 
and to those which are more complicated, they 
will furnish but slight aids.’ Indeed no precise 
statements can be offered as to the diagnosis of 
several states of pleurisy attended by adhesions, 
partial effusions, and alterations of the substance 
of the lungs, as none apply sufficiently to these 
ever varying states to mark them with precision. 
The physician’s accuracy of diagnosis, as regards 
them, will depend much upon the attention with 
which he has watched the course of the disease, 
and upon his acumen in detecting, and his saga- 
city in comparing and estimating signs, symptoms, 
and almost imperceptible and eyanescent pheno- 
mena. 

136. d. Chronic pleurisy is liable to be con- 
founded with tuberculous disease of’ the lung, for 
some of the signs of both maladies are somewhat 
similar, and the constitutional symptoms and af- 
fection are often alike. Indeed, the one may pass 
into the other, or both may be present. There 


never is, however, the same amount of dulness on. 


percussion and absence of respiration in the latter 
malady as in chronic pleurisy; whilst the en- 
largement of the side and displacement of the 
‘viscera, attending pleurisy with very copious 
effusion and empyema, never exist in phthisis. 
The puriform state of the expectoration often ob- 
served ‘at an advanced stage of chronic pleurisy, 
should not mislead the physician, for this appear- 
ance of the sputum occurs in the last stages of 
most diseases of the chest, and is an attendant 


upon a sympathetic chronic bronchitis which gra- 
dually supervenes in their advanced progress, and | 


is independent of any actual disease of the sub- 
stance of the lung. 

137. e. Protrusion of the intercostals may be 
looked upon as the surest sign of empyema; for it 
Tarely accompanies a very copious and non- 


purulent effusion in the acute stage, whilst ‘it. 


is generally present when the fluid is purulent, 
although actually smaller in quantity than be- 
fore it assumed this character; this sign indi- 
cating rather the kind of fluid than the quantity, 
as justly insisted upon by Dr. Sroxrs and Dr. H. 
Roz. It should also be recollected, that a small 
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effusion into the right cavity may, when the pa- 
tient is examined in the sitting or standing position, 
be mistaken for an enlarged liver—or the rising 
of this organ high in the thorax, or this latter may 
be mistaken for the former ; whilst the presence of 
a considerable quantity of fluid in the left side 
may not be detected, owing to an inflated stomach » 
having pushed the diaphragm before or behind it, 
or to the small quantity of fluid interposed between 
the parietes and the inflated organ, admitting of a 
clear sound upon a strong percussion, although a 
dull sound may be given out by a very gentle 
percussion. The absence of the vibratory thrill 
produced by the voice, and the deeubitus, gene- 
rally on the affected side (§§ 30. et seq.), will fur. 
ther determine the seat of effusion. 

138. At an advanced period of empyema a 
copious expectoration of purulent matter may 
occur, and may lead to the inference of the ex- 
istence of a pneumonic abscess, or of a tubercular 
cavity, or at least of chronic bronchitis, of the 
uncompressed lung. Instances of this kind have 
been noticed by Anprat, Stoxes, and Mac Don- 
NELL, and upon dissection no such complication 
could be detected. But true pulmonic abscesses 
are comparatively rare, and are not accompanied 
with copious expectoration. The last writer just 
named very justly infers that purulent expectora- 
tion, in empyema, although attended by quick 
pulse, sweating, emaciation, and other hectie 
symptoms, is indicative of tubercular or pneumonie 
abscess, unless attended by unequivocal physical 
signs of these lesions; but, on the contrary, it is to 
be regarded as the consequence of an effort of the 
constitution to get rid of a large collection of 
purulent matter, by one of the ordinary emunc- 
tories. 

139. It should, however, be kept in recollection 
that the lung of the sound side often experiences, 
in the course of empyema, congestion of the mus 
cous membrane of its bronchi, or fully developed 
bronchitis, often passing into chronic bronchitis: 
In such cases, the accession of chills, rigors, fever, 
increased difficulty of breathing, with the physical 
signs of bronchitis, generally indicate the com- 
plication, which in various degrees is a frequent 
consequence of the increased determination of 
blood that takes place to the sound lung, owing 
chiefly to the compressed and impermeable state 
of the lung of the affected side. ; 

140. When a circumscribed purulent collection 
forms on the left side and advances externally 
(‘‘ the empyema of necessity” of French pathologists 
($$ 52. 56.)), it may, owing to;the pulsations of 
the heart communicated to it, be mistaken for a 
thoracic aneurism, or even for a malignant tumour 
in that situation. Mr. Mac Donne t has pointed 
out this circumstance, and has published some 
interesting cases illustrative of this form of em- 
pyema, which he denominates “ pulsating empyema 
of necessity.” It may. be distinguished from 
thoracic aneurism ;—(a.) by the history of the 
case ;—(b.) by the dulness extending over the 
whole side, the pulsation being felt only in the 
external.tumour ;-——(c.) by the absence of thrill, 
and of bellows-sound, and (d.) by the extent and 
nature of the fluctuation. It cannot be mistaken 
for encephaloid, or other malignant disease, if the 
progress of the disease, and the existing phenomena, 
have received even tolerable attention. ‘The ab- 
sence of a persistent bronchitis, of a dark expecs 
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toration resembling black-currant jelly, and the 

absence also of a varicose or enlarged state of the 
veins of the surface, and of cedema of the side 

affected, will assist the diagnosis. 

’ 141, It was shown by me in 1815, and on sub- 

sequent occasions in 1820, 1824 (see Med. and 

Phys. Journ. vol. xliv. p. 530., and Notes to R1- 


cHERAND’S Physiology, p.626.), long before the’ 


subject was noticed by Tizpemann, GME in, 
Lresic, and others, that, when the functions of 
the lungs are in any way impeded, the liver often 
performs a vicariously increased function, thereby 
preserving the blood from the impure or morbid 
state into which it would otherwise pass. This 
increased function of the liver is very generally 

_ remarked in the course of empyema. But, in 
addition to increased function, there also not un- 
frequently supervene congestion, and more or less 
enlargement of the liver, owing to the difficult or 
impeded circulation of blood through the lungs, 
and the equally impeded return of it from the 
hepatic vein. This enlarged, or at least congested, 
state of the liver, in most cases of empyema of 
any considerable duration, should not be over- 
looked, or mistaken for a partial empyema of the 
right side, which, however, it may accompany as 
well as empyema of the left side. The enlarge- 
ment of the liver from congestion, or from im- 
peded and impaired function of the lungs, gene- 
rally supervenes to the vicariously increased 
action of the organ, and is observed chiefly in the 
more chronic cases of empyema. 

142. f. The diagnosis between pleurisy with 
effusion and hydrothorax, and between empyema 
and this latter, is by no means easy, unless the 
history of the case be well known, The circum- 

- stance of hydrothorax being generally consequent 
upon disease of the heart, upon a far advanced 
stage of disease of the lungs, especially congestive 
pneumonia, oedema of the lungs, &c. or upon the 
last stage of other forms of dropsy, as ascites, ana- 
sarca, &c. is sufficient to prevent any difficulty in 
the great majority of cases, to which the term 
hydrothorax is strictly applicable. Yet passive 
effusion may occur, although in comparatively 
rare instances, either in one or in both lungs, and 
be distinguished with difficulty from the asthenic 
and latent formsof pleurisy, more especially when 
the passive effusion is confined to one side of the 
chest, which is seldom the case when altogether 
independent of inflammation of thepleura. When 
dropsy of the pleura, however, is caused by dis- 
ease of the lungs, it is then generally confined to 
the same side as the affected lung, or is greatest 
on that side. 

_ 148. In most cases, the chief differences that 

can be observed between chronic pleurisy or em- 
pyema and hydrothorax are, that the dilatation of 
the intercostal spaces is comparatively slight in 
hydrothorax, whilst. protrusion of them or of the 
diaphragm is not observed in this latter. Dr. 
TOKEs imputes this circumstance chiefly to the 
pathological state of the pleura and the adjoining 
muscles, and to the puriform character of the 
effused fluid ; but something may also be imputed 
to the amount of effusion, which is rarely so great 
in either pleura in pure hydrothorax as in pleurisy, 
and hence a change of sound, varying with the 
position of the patient, may generally be recog- 
niséd in hydrothorax, unless the passive effusion is 
consequent upon the existence of several old 
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pleuritic adhesions, Dr. Sroxrs adverts to the 
following diagnosis between empyema and hydro- 
thorax, as given by Hippocrates and noticed by 
Larnnec:—* You shall know by this that the 
chest contains water, and not pus, if,.on applying 
the ear during a certain time on the side, you per- 
ceive a noise like that of boiling vinegar ;” —and 
remarks that, when we consider the conditions of 
the lung in empyema and hydrothorax, the dia- 
gnosis of Hippocrates seems much more accurate 
than Larnnzc has admitted. In empyema the 
lung is but rarely affected, and no rale is heard, 
“no sound of boiling vinegar ;” whilst hydrothorax 
rarely occurs without more or less of cedema. or 
congestion of the lung; so that, the presence of 
liquid in the chest being admitted, the occurrence 
of rale would indicate hydrothorax rather than 
empyema. 

144, 1X, Procnosis.—The prognosis of pleurisy 
depends upon the form, state, and progress of the 
disease ; upon the previous health and age of the 
patient ; upon the rapidity and amount of the 
effusion ; and upon the duration of the malady, in 
connection with the treatment which has been em- 
ployed. The sthenic forms of the disease occurring 
in previously healthy persons, and brought early 
under treatment, although serious in their con- 
sequences, and therefore requiring a most watch- 
ful attention, generally yield to judicious treat- 
ment, especially when employed promptly, or 
before effusion into the pleural cavity has become 
abundant. If, however, pleurisy have been neg- 
lected, or improperly treated ; if it have attacked 
a cachectic or broken-down constitution, or as- 
sumed an asthenic form; if it have been latent, 
and hence existed for some time before it was 
recognised ; if it have supervened upon disease of 
the lungs, heart, liver, or peritoneum — more es- 
pecially upon tuberculous deposits in the lungs, it 
is a most dangerous, and, in the latter circum- 
stances more especially, even fatal malady. 

145. When the disease attacks a person who 
has been exposed to depressing agents — to cold, 
humidity, insufficient nourishment, and anxiety of 
mind; when the effusion increases rapidly not- 
withstanding the employment of judicious means 
of cure,— when it appears in the scrofulous dia- 
thesis, or affects the pleura of both sides, or is 
attended by purulent expectoration, emaciation, 
or night sweats, or when the constitutional symp- 
toms assume the hectic character,—when debility 
increases, and the urine becomes scanty, or edema 
of the extremities supervenes,—and especially 
when these very unfavourable symptoms advance ~ 
or {continue for some time, the danger should be 
considered as very great, more particularly in the 
latter circumstances now enumerated, The pro- 
gnosis in the complicated, the chronic, and the 
empyemic states of the malady is always very 
unfavourable, but more especially when occur- 
ring in the debilitated, the cachectic and intem- 
perate; the amount of danger being generally 
extreme, when the disease has for some time re- 
sisted the usual remedies, or when the constitu- 
tional powers give way. 

146. In those cases of empyema, in which the 
matter finds its way through the lungs or external 
parietes of the chest, although the danger is great, 
still recovery may take place if the vital influence 
be not much impaired, if hectic symptoms be not 
developed, and if extensive disorganisation be not 
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present.. The strength, constitution, and age of 
the patient, in connection with the other cireum- 
stances of the case, should guide opinion as to the 
result. In the great majority of instances, how- 
ever, the spontaneous evacuation of the fluid af- 
fords only temporary relief, the subsequent dis- 
charge and the hectic fever ultimately sinking the 
patient. The prolonged retention of the matter, 
and the consecutive changes in the lungs and parts 
adjoining the fluid collection, before a spontaneous 
discharge can be effected, generally sink the con- 
stitutional powers, and prevent a restoration of 
the lesions which have taken place, which are, 
however, usually too extensive to admit of re- 
storation under any circumstances.. Those cases 
in which the discharge is procured by operation 
admit of a much more favourable prognosis, es- 
pecially when the operation has not been too long 
delayed, or until the alterations of the lungs and 
adjoiming organs and parts are not rendered too 
great to admit even of a partial removal; but in 
these cases the result much depends upon the 
peculiarities of the case, and the circumstances 
under which the operation is performed, 

147. Acute pleurisy seldom proves fatal merely 
from the amount of the effusion, until it is passing, 
or has passed, into the chronic state; and even 
then, so rapid a termination is met with chiefly in 
the cachectic, and in cases of double pleurisy, or 
when previous disease exists in the lungs or some 
other viscus. The rapid accumulation of the 
fluid, however, is a very unfavourable occurrence 
in any circumstances of the case, as it indicates 
great defect of constitutional power, and an in- 
ability to effect its removal. An opinion of the 
result cannot be formed correctly in any case of 
the disease, until the more acute symptoms have 
subsided, or until the effects of the means usually 
employed for this purpose become apparent ; and 
then the issue depends much upon the age and 
constitution of the patient. When the sounds of 
percussion and respiration return, however gradu- 
ally, and the other symptoms and signs disappear, 
a doubt need not be entertained of a favourable 
result, especially if the lungs furnish no indication 
of disease. ' 

148, X. PLeuna-pneumonra— Plewro-pneumo- 
niu — Pleuro-pneumonitis— Peripneumonia — Pe- 
ripneumony, &c.—or the association of inflam- 
mation of the pleura with that of the substance of 
the lung is so frequent, that these distinct diseases 
have. been very often treated of as one, and with 
the belief that the one does not occur without the 
other. This, however, has been shown not to be 
the case, although they are frequently conjoined, 
as I have shown above, and when treating of in- 
flammation of the lungs (see Art. Lunes, §§ 73. 
et seg.). The intimate connection subsisting be- 
tween inflammations of the pleura and of the pul- 
monary parenchyma, and the frequent complica- 
tion of these diseases, lead me further to remark, 
that pleura-pneumonia presents itself in practice in 
three states, which present certain differences in 
their progress, according as either tissue is pro- 
minently affected: — lst. Pnewmonia associated 
with slight pleurisy ;—- 2d. Pleurisy complicated 
with slight pneumonia ;— and 3d. Pleura-pneu- 
monia properly so called, in which the two affec- 

~ tions seem nearly equal in degree. 

149. i. Prewmonia associated with slight pleurisy. 
—In those cases in which inflammation of the 
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lung reaches to the pleura, in any point, lymph 
is thrown out upon the free surface of that portion 
of pleura; but in persons of a previously healthy 
constitution, the lymph effused is usually in small 
quantity, forming a false membrane, which extends 
no further than the portion of pleura covering the 
inflamed or hepatised portion of lung immediately 
underneath. If the disease be of the sthenic 
character, or if it be unconnected with cachexia, 
constitutional vice, or a contaminated state of the 
circulating fluids, the inflammation, thus extending 
to a portion only of the pulmonary pleura, does 
not spread over the surface of this membrane, 


although the lymph thrown out will frequently - 


excite a corresponding irritation or inflammation 
of the portion of the costal pleura with which it 
comes in contact, and thereby give rise to adhe- 
sions between the opposite surfaces. If the pneu- 
monia and consequent hepatisation occupy a por- 
tion only of the lung, the effusion on the serous 
surface is only slight, consisting of a sero-albu- 
minous, or sero-puriform exudation, But if nearly 
the whole lung be affected, then there is often little 
or no effusion, a very thin or imperfect false mem- 
brane only being seen on its serous surface, which 
is thicker along the edges and in the interlobular 
fissures, and in some other points when the inflam- 
mation had first reached this surface. This is a 
very common form of dry pleurtsy complicated 
with pneumonia; and in this complication the 
pleurisy is merely. contingent upon the pneumonia, 
and scarcely at all modifies the severity or pro- 
gress of the primary disease. M. Larnnec re- 
marks that it would be very difficult to distinguish 
this particular complication from a pleurisy with 
copious effusion, if the patient had not been seen 
before this period ; the absence of the thoracic 


resonance is here as complete as if the whole 


surface of the lung were covered by a pleuritic 
effusion, while the stitch in the side commonly at- 
tending the extension of the inflammation to the 
pleura would further induce the belief that the 
disease was simple pleurisy. When, however, the 
lung is completely hepatised without any attend- 
ing effusion into the pleural cavity, there is always 
a strongly marked broncophonism in different 
points, and particularly toward the summit and 
root of the lung—a sign which never exists in the 
same degree, or over the same extent, in pleurisy 
or pleuro-pneumonia. If the patient have been 
seen from the origin of the disease, the diagnosis is 
much more easy. If the disease be pneumonia, 
crepitation will have been heard previously to the 
complete cessation of the respiratory murmur}; and 
the gradual diminution of the resonance on per- 
cussion, and the supervention of a friction or 
rubbing sound, as described when treating of the 


dry form of pleurisy ($$ 42. et seg.), will leave no — 


doubt of the nature of the affection. In pleuris 
the loss of resonance is very rapid, and exists, if 


the lungs have been previously healthy and with- — 


out adhesions, over the whole of the affected side. 
(gophonism, moreover, is always perceptible at 
least for one or two Ways. 


150. ii. Plewrisy complicated with slight pneu-— 
monia,— If the pleuritic attack be severe, and the. 
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effusion so rapid and abundant as suddenly to — 


compress the lung, it is not uncommon for inflam- 


mation of some points of the pulmonary substance — 


to occur, particularly in the lower lobe, These 


points sometimes remain distinct and of small ex- 
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tent, constituting one of the varieties of lobular 
pneumonia. The pulmonary inflammation is here 
much modified by the pleuritic effusion, as I have 
shown in the article Lunes (§ 73.), and it rarely 
extends much further than a few lobules, and still 
more rarely advances to suppuration. This com- 
plication can only take place early in the attack, 
and before the effusion and consequent compres- 
sion of the lung have become very considerable ; 
as a lung greatly compressed is hardly susceptible 
of inflammation, the symptoms and signs of this 
complication are described in the article now re- 
_ ferred to (¢ 75.). 

15]. iit. Plewro-pnewmonia properly so called.— 
The association of an inflammation of the whole 
or part of the pleura, with considerable effusion, 
and of a severe pneumonia, is not so frequently 
met with as either of the two complications just 
noticed, M. Larnnec remarks that pleurisy con- 
joined with pneumonia does not increase the 
danger of the latter; on the contrary it lessens 

the danger as above stated, by compressing the 
Jung. On the other hand, the pneumonia at first 
augments the danger of the pleurisy, which is 
rarely fatal in the acute stage; but it favours a 
more rapid absorption of the effusion, by prevent- 
ing this from becoming as copious as in simple 
pleurisy, the inflammation rendering the lung less 
compressible. Hence pleuro-pneumonia, ceteris 
paribus, may be regarded as less dangerous than 
either simple pleurisy, or simple pneumonia. 

152. Pleuro-pneumonia is recognised by the 
union of the signs of pleurisy and of pneumonia ; 
and some of these signs are even more permanent 
in this complication than in either of the simple 
affections ; for they mutually impede and retard 
each other’s progress when these inflammations are 
conjoined. The crepitation on the one hand, and 

_ the cegophony on the other, are thus often heard 
up to the period of convalescence. In cases of 
this kind, cegophony is seldom simple; it is per- 
ceptible only at the root of the lung, around the 
lower angle of the scapula ; and, from the vicinity 
of the large bronchial trunks and the density of 
the pulmonary substance, it is usually combined 
with marked bronchophony. This conjunction of 
these two signs, Larnnec has likened to the 
squeaking of Punchinello. 

153. XI, Treatment. — i. History OF THE 
TREATMENT OF PLEuRisy. — (a.) Amongst the se- 
veral means advised by the older writers for the cure 
of pleurisy, bloodletting was considered of the first 
importance; but there are various circumstances 
which have been noticed in connection with it, by 
these writers, that deserve a brief notice. H1p- 
pocrates advised bleeding ‘ad deliquium animi.” 
Arerzus insisted upon the necessity of early and 
repeated venesection, but cautioned against car- 
‘Tying it so far as to produce syncope. He dis- 
tinctly stated the nature and seat of the disease ; 
and remarked that it was either sporadic or epi- 
demic. Arius was the first to point out some of 
the conditions which indicate the impropriety of 
having recourse to bloodletting, and imputed 
these conditions to indigestion and crudities of the 
stomach. Catius Aurerianus and other Me- 
thodists advised bloodletting, but condemned the 
practice of carrying it to the length of causing syn- 
cope. ALEXANDER TRALLIANUS seems to have 
heen the first to advise local depletion for this 
disease, according to the manner of cupping then 


in use. Avicenna, and other Arabian physicians, 
generally had recourse to venesection and cup- 
ping, and the rest of the antiphlogistic plan. 

154. The question as to the greater efficacy of 
bleeding from the same side as that affected in 
pleurisy, or from the opposite side, was agitated 
at a very early period. The Greek and Latin 
authorities were divided in opinion as to this 
question. Hrippocratrs, Gaten, and Cetsus, 
advised bleeding from the arm of the affected side ; 
whilst Arermus, AEt1us, and Cetus AuREti- 
anus directed it from the opposite side. The 
discussion was carried down by the Arastans, 
who, however, generally bled from the arm of the 
unaffected side ; and by the writers of the fifteenth, 
sixteenth, and seventeenth centuries, some of 
whom, as Amatus Lusrranus, Vrsatius, Trin- 
CAVELLI, RuLanp, Saittans, Wiracuer, Ro- 
DRIGUEZ, Bertin, and others, discussed the subject 
as one of the utmost importance. 

155. Other circumstances, of greater moment 
than this, were at last noticed in connection with 
bleeding for pleurisy, by SypEnuam, Catuisen, 
Bactrtvi, and others, who insisted upon the inju- 
rious tendency of bleeding in cachectic and 
asthenic states of the disease, or when the blood 
did not present a buffed or cupped appearance. 
Mursinna, Stott, and many recent writers, have 
likewise cautioned against bleeding in these cases, 
as well as in those which present a putrid cha- 
racter, or a bilious in connection with an asthenic 
diathesis ; and have likewise warned the inexpe- 
rienced against repeating venesection, or carrying 
it too far merely because the blood was buffed 
—a caution of no small importance. 

156. There can be no doubt of pleurisy being 
much more prevalent at some seasons or in certain 
years than at others, and thus assuming according 
to the circumstances of season or locality more or 
less of an endemic, or an epidemic form ; and there 
is no less doubt of the character of the disease 
varying remarkably at different periods, and in 
distinct localities ; it being, in one or the other, of 
a much more phlogistic and acute form, than in 
the rest, or assuming even an asthenic or latent 
character. And hence, indeed, may arise the fact 
that bloodletting and other parts of the antiphlo- 
gistic treatment have been advised with very dif- 
ferent degrees of boldness by different writers. 
We find that, since the days of GaLEn, prejudices 
existed in Rome against large bleedings in this 
and other acute diseases; and these were very 
probably well-founded, in respect of that and all 
other large cities in ancient times, as they are as 
regards this city and other large towns at the 
present day. The opinions of medical writers are 
too generally based upon the narrow or peculiar 
circumstances of their own practice, either previ- 
ously to or at the time of their writing; and all 
have neither the inclination nor the time to ac- 
knowledge the change of opinions which further 
experience and more diversified opportunities have 
occasioned. We find that Dover, CLeGuorn, 
Huxnam, and many others, advised very large, 
prompt, and repeated venesection ; and that R1- 
vertus, Le Mercier, Srout, and Sims, re- 
commended that it should be performed in both 
arms at the same time. A more enlightened ex- 
perience, and more diversified opportunities of 
observation, have now demonstrated that this 
practice may have bese appropriate in many of 
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the circumstances in which these . writers had 
recourse to it; but that there are other circum- 
stances, in respect not only of the individual, but 
also of the season, locality, and epidemic consti-’ 
tution, which render it altogether unsuitable and 
injurious; whilst there are certain conditions of 
the disease which I have endeavoured to point 
out, that require very different or even opposite 
measures. In the more doubtful circumstances of 
the. case, or when the propriety of bleeding from 
the arm, or of the repetition of such bleeding, 
admits of dispute, the application of leeches to 
the side, as advised by Zacutus Lvsiranus, 
ScumMucker, Sarcome, and Hurexanp, should 
be resorted to. 

157. (b.) Emetics were formerly much resorted 
to, but they are now but little employed for the 
cure of pleurisy. They, however, have had the 
sanction of Riverius, Rutanp, Burcny, Mur- 
stnna, Morcacni, Wricut, Srotzt, Trssor, 
ACKERMANN, and ScHELHAMMER; and I can add 
that, when they are discreetly prescribed, they are 
important aids in the treatment of most of the 
forms of the disease. They should not be ex- 
hibited until after bleeding has been resorted to 
in the more phlogistic cases. They will often re- 
lieve the dyspnoea and oppression attending the 
stage of effusion, and promote absorption, when 
judiciously selected and associated with other 
means which are suited to the circumstances of 
the case.— Purgatives are much less beneficial 
than emetics in this disease. Very active purging 
is seldom requisite, unless when there are accu- 
mulations of excretions and morbid secretions to 
remove; but it is always necessary freely to pro- 
mote the secreting and excreting actions of the 
abdominal viscera. Conformably with this prin- 
ciple, diuretics are generally beneficial, especially 
at an advanced period of the disease, or when 
effusion has taken place, and when conjoined 
with cooling diaphoretics or other appropriate 
measures, 

158. (¢.) Mercurials, especially calomel, in full or 
even very large doses in the more acute cases, with 
antimonials, or opium, or with both, according to 
circumstances, are often, in.this as well as in other 
inflammations, of serous membranes, of the greatest 
advantage. They have been much recommended 
by Linn, Waicut, Fincu, Hamitron, and others, 
and the experience of recent writers has confirmed 
the statements of their predecessors. The active 
exhibition of calomel, either alone or in the com- 
binations now mentioned, is even more’ necessary 
in the early stages of pleuritis than in those of 
pneumonia ; and, in the more advanced stages, or 
when effusion has taken place, either this or 
some other mercurial preparation, conjoined with 
diaphoretics, or diuretics, and aided by external 
rubefacients and derivents, is of the greatest be- 
nefit. I have often given the bi-chlorate in small 
doses, either thus associated, or with other tonics 
and alteratives, as cinchona, sarza, &ec. with 
marked benefit, at an advanced stage of the dis- 
ease, and more especially of the latent and -asthe- 
nic forms, 

159. (d.) Antimonials are not so beneficial in 
pleurisy as in pneumonia, yet have they long pos- 
sessed a high reputation in the former disease, and 
have been much confided in by Acrricora, 
Mrirar, Brockcessy, Betrour, Larnnec, and 
many others, Of these preparations the kermes 
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mineral and tartar emetic have been most ems 
ployed, although the empirical powder of James, 
and others, have also been prescribed with advan. 
tage. The kermes mineral was recommended by 
Von Mertens, Bana, Sims, Monrrat,- Cotome 
BrER, &c. in doses of one fourth or one third of a 
grain given every two or three hours, whilst the 
tartar emetic was adopted by Caxusen, Mirxar, 
Betrour, .Larnnec, and numerous. modern 
writers. Antimonials have rarely been confided in 
alone for the cure of pleurisy, but haye usually 
been prescribed in aid of vascular depletions, and 
for the reduction of vascular action and the pro- 
motion of perspiration ; the substances most bene- 
ficially conjoined. with them being mercurials, 
opiates, and other sedatives, or cooling diapho~ 
retics and diuretics, more particularly the solution 
of the acetate of ammonia, or of the nitrate of 
potash, and the nitric ether or the spirits of nitric 
ether. 

160. (e.) Opium and other narcotics have been 
used by several writers, but generally in coms 
bination with other medicines, according to the 
stage of the disease and circumstances of the 
case, and with the intention of allaying pain, and 
of promoting the operation of the substances 
with which they were conjoined; as with ca- 
lomel by Hamrnron, to determine the constitu. 
tional operation of this medicine ; with ipecacuanha 
and nitre by Dover, to determine the diaphoretic 
action of these substances, or with diuretics to 
ensure their operation on the kidneys. Opium 
was much praised by Korrum for pleurisy ; and 
certainly, in conjunction with calomel or. other 
mercurials, and with an antimonial preparation, or 
in the form of Dover’s powder, as I have advised 
it in other inflammations of serous surfaces, it is of 
great service, especially after bloodletting in the 
more phlogistic cases; and with. alteratives, or 
diaphoretics, or mercurials, &c. in the more ad- 
vanced stages. 

161. (f) Of other medicines which have been 
resorted to in pleurisy, there are few which deserve 
a particular notice. Camphor has been much 
praised by Bacuivi, Grimm, Tissot, Grust- 
MANN and ScuELHAMMER, especially in. conjunc- 
tion with nitre. I have prescribed this medicine 
very often in the more asthenic forms, and in ad- 
vanced stages of the more sthenic stages, of the 
disease, and frequently with great benefit, but 
generally with a mercurial alterative, or other 
substances, according to the circumstances of the 
case. Ammonia was employed by CuatmeErs; 
Horrmann’s ether, and other stimulants, by 
Trssor ; and benzoin by Horrmann ; but they are 
serviceable chiefly in asthenic forms, and con- 
tingent conditions of the disease. I may- add, 
that aconite was recommended by Gener it 
combination with an antimonial medicine for the 
rheumatic form or complication of the disease, in’ 
which form also arnica was much used by several 
German writers. 

162. (g.) The inhalation of warm vapour was 
advised for pleurisy by Hippocrates, and of nu- 
merous forms of warm medicated vapours, by 
modern writers. I however much doubt their 
efficacy, unless as adjuvants, in this disease, in 
which, as well asin peripneumonia, this practice: 
should not be overlooked, especially in cold and’ 
dry states of the atmosphere. In these circum- 
stances of weather and of disease, Ihave had re- 
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 eourse to it. on numerous occasions. .In a case 
attended in 1826. by Dr.T.Gorpon, Sir J. An- 
nesiEy, and myself, the.vapour of boiling water 
was introduced into the apartment, and within the 
eurtains of the bed, by means of a tube leading 
from a boiler on the fire of the room.—As. to the 
use of medicated.vapours, 1 need add nothing to 
what I have stated .respecting bronchitis (see 
Article Broncut, § 98. et seg.),,as much of what I 
have there advanced is applicable to pleurisy as 
well as to pneumonia and bronchitis, and to most 
of these complications. 

» 163. (h.) Demulcent and oleaginous medicines 
were very generally employed by both ancient 
and modern writers, in expectation of obtaining a 
soothing effect from them, as regarded the pain 
and the cough of pleurisy, and as a vehicle for 
more active substances. Linseed oil, and decoc- 
tions, and almond oil, were chiefly thus prescribed 
by Sypennam, Lance, Srinpier, and others, and 
were often associated with camphor, opium, and 
other sedatives, by GirinErt, De Harn, Kortum, 
and numerous more recent authors. Many other 
demulcents and mucilaginous preparations have 
been used, as the decocium althee, &c., but they 
require no further notice at this place. 

164. (i.) Numerous externul meuns were ad- 
vised for pleurisy. by most writers, from Hrp- 
PocraTEs to this time. Warm fomentations of 
various kinds, and both humid and dry, were much 
employed ; and even topical cold, by evaporating 
lotions, or by means of ice or snow, as advised by 
Bartuouinus, was even resorted to. Of this 
latter but few modern physicians will form a 
- favourable opinion, although certain analogical 
facts may be adduced in its favour. Sinapisms, 
and other rubefacient applications to the side 
affected were advised by Cxrtsus and others of 
the. ancients, as well as by the Arabian: and 
modern writers; and they are certainly of more or 
less benefit, according to the knowledge by which 
a recourse to them is guided. The most beneficial 
rubefacient, however, which can be employed, the 
most appropriate to all circumstances of the dis- 
ease, and the least liable to be injurious in any, is 
the spirit of turpentine, in the form either of 
epithem, or/of liniment, or of embrocation, or 
conjoined with oil, or camphor, ammonia, and 
oil with opium; and repeated or renewed ac- 
cording to the effects produced, and to the pe- 
culiarities and complications of the case. 

165. (k.) Vesicants over the part affected were 
‘vecommended by Amatus Lusrranus, Conrant, 
‘Brockiesny, GARDANNE, Grimm, THomann, 
De Haetn, TRALLEs, and Encretuart. But they 
‘should be prescribed only after bleeding in the 
‘more sthenic or phlogistic cases; be large, and 
‘Tepeated even oftener than once in the more 
‘chronic states of the disease ; and’ be aided by 
‘mercurials, diuretics, and alteratives, according 
to circumstances. The propriety of applying them 
“over the affected part, especially when there is 
‘reason to suppose that the costal pleura is in- 
flamed, and when the patient is thin or emaciated, 
‘may be reasonably questioned. | In'these cireum- 
‘stances, I have generally directed them to be 
‘applied, either more or less below the seat of 
pain, or on the opposite side. In the more asthenic 
‘and chronic forms of the ‘disease, a repetition of 
‘them, generally in quick succession, in different 
‘parts of the thorax, are often of great service, 
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Piummen’s pill, with ipecacuanha and. opium, 
being given at night, and small doses of the 
iodide of potassium and liquor potasse with sar- 
saparilla being taken during the day, The re- 
peated application of moras to the affected side 
has been a common practice from the. earliest 
ages in eastern countries, and has been frequently 
had. recourse to in Europe. by modern physicians 
with considerable advantage in chronic cases of 
the disease. In these cases, as well as during 
convalescence from acute attacks, I have often 
prescribed a large plaster to be kept applied upon 
the affected side, consisting either of the emplas- 
trum ammoniacum cum hydrargyro, or of. a 
combination of this with the emplastrum. picis 
compositum. 

166.11. TREATMENT ADVISED By THE AuTHOR.—~ 
The intentions of cure are nearly the same for 
the. several forms of pleurisy, although each 
form requires a more or less marked modification 
of the plan and of the means by which these 
intentions are to be fulfilled. . The first object 
is to arrest the progress of the inflammation; the 
second, to promote the remoyal of the products 
and the consequences of the inflammation ; and 
the third, to enable the constitutional powers to 
resist, in the more chronic cases, the injurious in- 
fluence of the structural. changes produced, and 
if possible to counteract or-overcome them, »': ’ 

167. A. In stHEeNnic acuTE Prevrisy, the 
obvious indication is to arrest the progress of the 
inflammation by the means recommended for other 
inflammations of this character affecting other se- 
rous tissues, namely, by bloodletting to an amount 
which the age and constitution of the patient, the 
hardness of the pulse, and the.duration of the 
attack will suggest. If the patient be robust, if 
the disease has not advanced so far as to give rise 
to great effusion, and if the pulse be hard and 
inspiration painful, general bleeding should be- 


| promptly resorted to and carried sufficiently far to 


relieve the respiration, and to: make a decided im- 
pression.on the pulse, without however producing 
full syncope, ‘for the reasons stated in the Article 
Buioop (see §§ 64. et seg:). _Contemporaneously, 
or nearly so, with the bloodletting, a full dose of 
calomel, antimony, or ipecacwanha and opium should 
be given, taking. care that the dose of the antimony 
or ipecacuanha should not be such as.to occasion 
vomiting. The effect of these L have so frequently 
shown to be such as will promote the good effects 
of vascular depletion, and often prevent the ne- 
cessity of repeating this measure, that I need not 
here recur to the subject. If, however, pain on 
inspiration or when coughing, or hardness of the 
pulse, should return, bloodletting ought to be 
repeated, and the other medicines just named 
again be exhibited after the operation. In some 
cases, more especially if the patient be not very 
robust or be not plethoric, local depletion, by means 
of cupping a short distance from the spine, or of 
leeches near the part, may be employed in place of 
the second venesection ; and, in more robust and 
plethoric persons, after the second bloodletting, if 
the pulse should rise, and the febrile symptoms 
increase. The application of leeches should be 
followed bya succession of warm poultices, or 
several folds of warm moist cloths or flannels, 
covered by dry napkins. 

168. It will generally be requisite to give some 
purgative medicine, in order to keep down febrile 
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re-action, and derive the circulation from the seat 
of disease. But this medicine should not interfere 
with the effects of those just recommended, and 
therefore it ought not to be given until some hours 
afterwards; and, during its operation, care should 
be taken to prevent the free perspiration, usually 
produced by the medicines previously given, from 
being checked. The purgative operation may be 
further promoted, if it be required, by enemata, 
more especially such as contain the oleum tere- 
binthinez, or may be left to them alone, particu- 
larly when the bowels are not confined. In addi- 
tion to the means now advised, suitable diaphoretics 
should be given at short intervals, ‘The most 
generally appropriate are those which consist of 
the liquor ammoniz acetatis, spiritus atheris 
nitrici, and either the vinum antimonii tartarizati, 
or vinum ipecacuanhe, with camphor water. To 
these may be added other medicines, such as 
digitalis or hyoscyamus, or both, as circumstances 
may suggest; or a preparation of colchicum may 
be substituted for the antimony or ipecacuanha, 
but its operation should be carefully watched. 

169. In this form of the disease, and more es- 
pecially if it have made considerable progress be- 
fore it came under treatment, the repetition of the 
calomel with James’s powder or with ipecacuanha 
and opium becomes necessary. The frequency 
of their exhibition should depend upon the dose 
prescribed and the urgency of the case. I have 
usually directed full or large doses, particularly 
of the calomel or opium, at intervals of six, eight, 
ten, or twelve hours, and the saline medicine, 
mentioned above, to be taken in the intervals, 
until the gums indicate a slight affection, or the 
evacuations assume a green or very dark hue. 

170. The above treatment will generally ac- 
complish the first intention, and the latter part of 
it partly fulfil the second. But it may happen 
that, when we have happily arrived thus far, ex- 
posure to a current of air, or some untoward cir- 
cumstance, may occasion a relapse, or a recrudes- 
cence of the disease ; and the physician will then 
propose to himself this question, — Ought general 
bloodletting now to be resorted to, or should local 
depletion be confided in? In this state of the case 
he will duly consider the amount and effects of 
the previous vascular depletions, the duration of 
the disease, and the probable amount of effusion, 
the existing states of the pulse and of respiration, 
the pain and other symptoms in connection with 
the age and constitution of the patient, and decide 
accordingly... But, if a due estimation of all these 
prevent him from venturing upon general blood- 
Jetting, he will decide in favour of the application 
of leeches, the number varying with the exigencies 
of the case; and he may even see occasion to 
repeat them, and to follow them with the warm 
esas and fomentations already advised (§¢ 
167.). 

171. In order to prevent the further progress 
of the disease and its consequences, as well as to 
remove its more immediate results, additional 
means are often required, more especially after the 
inflammatory or acute symptoms are reduced, At 
first the turpentine epithem may be applied over 
the affected side, or folds of warm flannel moistened 
with this substance, or with embrocations contain- 
ing a large proportion of it (see Form. 295. et seq.). 
These may even suffice, and prevent the necessity 
of having recourse to other means; but if they do 


not ‘produce a decidedly beneficial effect in the 
course of twenty-four or thirty-six hours, or little 
more, they should be replaced by a large blister, 
which will generally produce its effects in about 
six hours, when it should be removed, and the 
part be covered with a large warm bread-and-water 
poultice. This ought to be frequently renewed. 
It will rarely fail to procure a free discharge from 
the blistered surface. 

172. If the disease has made considerable pro- 
gress, or if the effusion is considerable, it will 
generally be requisite to keep up a slight mercurial 
effect on the gums and to repeat the blister either 
over or near the part. Butin no instance should the 
blisters, or the vesicating tissues employed in their 
stead, be applied Jonger than six or eight hours ; 
they should be then replaced by warm poultices, 
which will cause them to rise, and prevent the 
inflammation produced by them from extending 
below the integuments. In some instances, par- 
ticularly in those which have proved most obstinate, 
and when no mercurial effect has been produced, 
I have directed the blistered surface to be dressed 
with the mild mercurial ointment, or with this in 
part; and have generally seen benefit derived from 
the measure. If the disease be not cured by the 
above treatment —a contingency which generally 
arises from some complication or pre-existing af- 
fection, or from the advanced progress of the — 
malady before it came under treatment, or from a — 
constitutional vice, as the scrofulous or tubercular 
—it then assumes the chronic form, to which at- 
tention will be more particularly directed in the 
sequel, 

173. B. Tut AsTHENIC AND THE LATENT STATES 
or Pieurisy (§§ 47—50.) are often advanced to 
amore or less copious effusion before they come 
under treatment; and for this reason, and still 
more from the state of the disease, they rarely 
admit of general bloodletting, unless they are 
seen at a very early stage, and the asthenic dia- 
thesis is not very prominent. An intimate .know- 
ledge of morbid actions, conjoined with close ob- 
servation and an experienced recourse to remedial 
agents, can in no circumstances be more advan- 
tageously evinced than in the course of treating 
these and the preceding forms of pleurisy — in 
determining, in the sthenic, how far to carry, and 
how often to repeat, vascular depletion, and in the 
asthenic and latent as to the propriety of adopting 
this practice, and as to the manner and the extent 
of carrying it out when it is determined upon. It — 
should entirely depend upon the state of the pulse, 
the age and constitution of the patient, and the 
progress of the disease, whether a moderate blood- 
letting or leeches be prescribed. Cases may occur 
when both may be required, and others where 
neither is admissible, owing to the depression of 
vital power and the great amount of fluid effusion, 
which had taken place before the disease had come 
under treatment. 

174. In these states—in those in which vascular 
depletions have been practised, as well as in those 
in which they are inadmissible — recourse should 
be had, in a prompt and efficient manner, to 
alterative and diuretic remedies. If the effused 
fluid be not inferred to be of the puriform character 
—a state of the effused fluid, very rarely observed 
in an early period even of the asthenic and latent 
forms of the malady —calomel should be given 
with opium and small quantities of camphor, 
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twice or thrice a day ; the infusion of digitalis, 
with the nitrate of potash, the spiritus -ztheris 
nitrici and oxymel of squills, being taken in the 
intervals in doses which the peculiarities of the 
case will suggest. The digitalis will be more 
certainly beneficial if it be given at first in as large 
doses as may be prudently exhibited, each dose 
after the second or third being diminished. ‘The 
terebinthinate epithem or embrocation should at 
the same time be applied over the affected side, 
and be renewed according to the effect. 

175. In cases of longer duration— when the 
disease has existed two or three weeks—and when 
the quantity of fluid effused is considerable, acute 
or inflammatory symptoms having subsided, the 
treatment should partly depend upon the means 
which had already been employed. If the patient 
be seen for the first time, the internal and external 
remedies just now mentioned should be resorted 
to; but if these or similar agents have been em- 
ployed without avail, the pilula hydrarg. chloridi 
comp. with the pilula scille and digitalis may be 
given night and morning, and two or three doses 
of the iodide of potassium in solution with the 
Spiritus ztheris nitrici, or some’ other diuretic, in 
the course of the day. Blisters should not, at the 
same time, be overlooked ; they may be repeated 
according to circumstances, in the manner already 
recommended, in order to obtain their most bene- 
ficial effects, and to secure a free discharge from 
them. They are certainly beneficial, but not to 
the extent stated by some recent writers. In some 
instances I have prescribed the iodide of mercury 
internally with small doses of squills and digitalis 
with seeming advantage; and in others directed 
the iodide of lead to be used externally in the form 
of an ointment, according to the following formula, 
a small piece of it being well rubbed over the 
affected side every night, or both night and morn- 
ing, the side being covered afterwards by a piece 
of flannel: — 

No. 325. Plumbi Iodidi, 3j ; Unguenti Hydrarg. mitioris 
et Adipis preepar., aa3vj. Miscebene, et fiat unguentum. 

176. The effects of iodide of potassium in this 
disease are very uncertain. In some I have found 
it very serviceable, in others of doubtful advan- 
tage ; and in a few I have considered it prejudicial. 
I have employed it in dropsical diseases of all 
kinds for very many years, since the time of its 
first preparation, and can therefore say, from con- 
siderable experience, that its effects should be care- 
fully observed, in the asthenic and latent forms of 
this disease ; for, in some of the more extreme of 
these, it may prove, as I have found it in two or 
three cases, distressingly depressing, although 
given in very small doses. In these cases the 
iodide of iron, taken in syrup of sarza, may prove 
more serviceable, especially when aided by.the 
continued application of the emplastrum ammo- 
niaci cum hydrargyro, or by a plaster consisting 
of equal parts of this, and the emplastrum picis 
comp. In most cases of the disease, these last 
means will prove of great service, in promoting 
the absorption of the fluid, during early convales- 
cence, or when the fluid is partly removed. At 
this period, change of air —especially to a mild, 
pure, and dry air, or to the sea-side, in a sheltered 
situation, and suitable diet and regimen —avoid- 
ing vascular excitement, yet sufficiently sup- 
porting the powers of life, should always be re- 
commended, 
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177. It is not unusual to observe, in the more 
asthenic cases of pleurisy especially, an abundant 
and rapidly increasing effusion, occasioning the 
greatest distress, and even threatening the dis- 
solution of the patient, by its pressure on, and 
displacement of the lungs, heart and large vessels, 
notwithstanding a judicious recourse to internal 
and external means. When this result is met with, 
more especially in very delicate, or scrofulous 
persons, or in the asthenic and latent states of the 
disease, the remedies already noticed having 
proved inefficacious, no further time should be 
lost before recourse be had to paracentesis thoracis 
—to the removal of the fluid through an opening 
made in the parietes of the chest. It is obvious 
that, as soon as the medical treatment proves itself 
inefficacious, this operation should be resorted to, 
for delay will diminish the chances of success from 
its performance. As this operation is also required 
in the chronic states of the disease, more especially 
for empyema, it will be more particularly noticed 
hereafter, 

178. C. Partisan anp vovsLteE Prrurisy 
(§§ 51—62.) require but little modification of 
the treatment already advised, which should be 
adapted to the peculiar features of individual cases, 
Where the symptoms are acute, and at the same 
time of the sthenic character, the antiphlogistic 
means should be employed accordingly, and with 
due reference to each feature of the case. When 
they partake more of the asthenic form, the mea- 
sures mentioned in connection with it then are 
requisite. It may be remarked, that while partial 
pleurisy more generally presents the former cha- 
racter, double pleurisy commonly possesses most 
of the latter, and especially requires prompt and 
efficient treatment, which, however, is in no way 
different from that which has been already ad- 
vised. 

179. D. Curonic PLeurisy anp EmpyemMa.— 
a. If the disease have become chronic before treat- 
ment has been employed, then the duration of the 
disease, the amount and probable nature of the 
effusion, and the urgency of the symptoms, will 
suggest the measures which should be adopted. If 
the malady have become chronic, owing to the 
failure of the means resorted to, or to the constitu- 
tion of the patient, or to both causes conjoined, as 
usually observed, the question may still be enter- 
tained as to what may be further tried. In the 
former circumstances, if the indications above 
stated (§§ 137. et seq.) as to the purulent nature of 
the effusion be not present, and if the duration of the 
disease have not been above two or three weeks, 
then the internal and external treatment advised 
above (§§ 174—177.) may be tried — promptly 
and efficiently — before recourse shall be had to 
paracentesis thoracis. If however protrusion of 
the intercostal spaces, hectic and other symptoms 
indicate a puriform state of the pleural collection, 
no time should be lost before resorting to this 
operation. In the latter circumstances referred to, 
especially when the treatment has been judicious 
—no appropriate and efficient means having been 
overlooked, the operation is equally required, 
whatever may be the nature of the fluid collection, 
although, perhaps, it may be more urgently called 
for when indications of a purulent character are 
present ; for where these indications exist, no other 
means will save the patient. The several writers 
who agree in the propriety of having recourse to 
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this operation especially Larrey, J.P. Franx,’ 


Larnnec, Forses, Beit, Exxrrorson, WitiiaMs, 
Davis, and H. Roz—advise its performance when 
the effusion proceeds so rapidly as to threaten the 
life of the patient, or when it either increases or 
remains stationary under the use of the means 
already recommended, although the dyspnoea may 
not be urgent, or the danger immediate, for the 
continuance of the morbid collection and the 
compressed state of the lungs may prevent this 
organ from recovering its functions. Dr. H. Ror 
justly remarks, that ‘for empyema paracentesis 
should always be performed the moment the nature 
of the case is ascertained. For serous effusions 
occurring in persons of scrofulous habits, or very 
delicate health, after pleuritic attacks, for the. cure 
of which the necessary treatment has either failed, 
or been neglected, paracentesis will generally be 
required.” (p.208.) 

180, b. There are certain conditions requisite to 
the success of the operation. It is most important 
that it should be performed before either the vital 
powers of the patient are too much reduced, or 
the thoracic viscera have undergone serious organic 
lesions. It is chiefly when the lung still possesses 
.the power of expanding after the pressure upon it 
is withdrawn, that a cure can be eftected without 
deformity of the side. If, however, the operation 
be delayed until the lung has become atrophied, 
condensed, or bound down by adhesions, so as to 
be incapable of expanding sufliciently to meet the 
ribs, either the vacuum will be rapidly refilled with 
fluid, or the shoulder will be depressed and the 
side contracted. ‘This last change seldom occurs 
immediately after an operation, although it takes 
place gradually and to a great extent when the 
fluid is absorbed. The reaccumulation of the fluid 
-will, therefore, be most likely to occur, when the 
lung is incapable of expanding sufficiently after 
the operation. When this is the case, a space 
must necessarily intervene between the surfaces .of 
the pleura, and either the fluid is thereby pre- 
vented from being drawn off during the operation, 
or it is replaced by atmospheric air, which is 
always injurious to the pleural surfaces and oc- 
casions a more puriform, and often an offensive 
renewal of the effusion, and the aggravation of 
both the local and constitutional symptoms ; ex- 
hausting and ultimately destroying the patient. 
These consequences sufficiently show the pro- 
priety of an early recourse to the operation, but 
they are not satisfactory reasons for the neglect of 
it altogether, as urged by those who object to the 
performance of it. 

181. When the operation is performed suf- 
ficiently early, even in the most rapid and urgent 
cases of empyema, the removal of the puriform 
collection allows the lung to expand, and the 
upper portions of the pleura to come in contact, 
and ultimately to adhere; and the adhesion gra- 
dually extends as the fluid is removed, until the 
opposite surfaces become agglutinated; anda cure 
is thus effected by the obliteration of the cavity 
throughout, or nearly so. In order to secure this 
desirable result, it would be most important to 
determine, were it possible, the exact period 
when the operation ought to be resorted to— 
when an operation would prevent ‘the accession 
of those changes which usually become irreme- 
diable. Jt is manifest that, when indications ap- 
pear of a puriform state of the: collection, no delay. 
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should occur: and that, in many.cases, it might 
be of advantage to ascertain, by means of the ex- 
ploring needle, the exact nature of the effusion. 
If it be found that the fluid is serous, then Dr. H, 
Roe believes, that we may wait till the end: of the 
third week, in hopes that medical treatment may 
cause absorption: and, if it does not, that the 
operation should not be longer deferred ; for he 
considers, and I think justly, that the. operation 
should not be postponed. to a later period, lest or- 
ganic changes in the thoracic viscera may become 
irremediable, and that it is therefore better that it 
should be performed too soon, than that this risk 
should be incurred by delay. Cases are recorded 
of patients who had been tapped successfully for 
pleuritic effusions of several. months’ duration ; 
but there was no proof that the lungs expanded to 
their full dimensions in those cases, and that the 
recovery was complete. Dr. Ror states, that no 
case has occurred to him, in which the patient 
was perfectly cured when the operation was 
delayed until five or six weeks from the com- 
mencement of effusion. The non-expansion of 
the Jung in these circumstances has always given 
rise to the introduction of more or less air into the 
cavity, in the cases which have come under my 
observation, however carefully the exclusion of it 
had been attempted: and the patient has usually 
sunk from a re-accumulation of a foetid purulent 
secretion, or survived with a considerable loss of 
lung. 

182. c. The operation being manifestly necessary, 
in the circumstances now stated, and its perform- 
ance not admitting of delay, the manner and the 
situation in which it is most advantageously 
performed requires some consideration. » The 
situation in which the opening into the chest should 
be made has been pointed out by Larnnec, and it 
has been generally adopted by later authorities. 
He recommends the space between the fifth and 
sixth ribs, a little behind the digitations of the ser- 
ratus major, as being the most dependent point in 
the horizontal position, generally the freest from 
adhesion, and the seat of the greatest quantity of 
fluid. In this situation the operation was per- 
formed in all the cases recorded by Dr. H. Rox. 

183. The manner of performing this operation 
has recently received due attention. Formerly 
surgeons advised operations implicating serous 
surfaces with a perfect indifference to the action 
of the air upon those surfaces. But the injurious 
action of the atmospheric air upon serous or 
shut cavities especially, and indeed upon’ other 
surfaces or parts denuded of their epithelia, or se- 
parated from their natural connections, is now 
acknowledged by every enlightened observer. 
This is evidenced by the inflammatory irritation, 
terminating, in weak or unhealthy constitutions 
particularly, in offensive purulent discharges, and 
acute hectic fever. Of the three following modes 
of performing paracentesis thoracis, the one which 
should be adopted may be inferred from what I 
have just stated. According to one plan, an in- 
cision is made into an intercostal space, the fluid 
is evacuated at once, and the wound left open. 
Another method is to-make an opening into the 
pleural cavity with a trochar, to keep the wound 
open by introducing a canula, or a catheter, or 
gum elastic tube; by which the fluid is to pass 
off gradually. The third mode consists in making 
an opening by a trochar or otherwise, and allow- 
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ing as much of the fuid to flow out as will escape 
without admitting the air, and in immediately 
. closing the opening. This last. method is. that 
_ which I would recommend from. observatign of 
the results of these several methods, and for the 
following reasons ;: Firstly. When the air, even 
in small quantity, comes in contact, either with 
the pleural surface, or with the false membrane 
formed on this surface, the state of morbid action 
and the fluid secreted are :still further removed 
from the natural and healthy conditions, and ren- 
dered more injurious to the ceconomy, and much 
less capable of restoration to states compatible 
with the continuance of life. Secondly. The con- 
tinued access of the air will give rise’to the thick- 
ening of the false membrane, and thereby prevent 
the lung from expanding, whilst it will render the 
secretion at first purulent and afterwards offen- 
sive and irritating to the surfaces containing it, 
and consecutively most contaminating to the cir- 
culation and whole frame. Thirdly. The opera- 
tion performed so as to prevent the introduction of 
the air, although often required to be repeated, at 
successive periods, closing the wound carefully in 
the intervals, admits of the gradual agglutination 
of the opposite surfaces of the pleura, does not 
interfere with the contingent absorption of the 
remaining fluid, and is compatible with the con- 
tinued recourse to medical treatment appropri- 
ately to the peculiar features of the case. 

184. I agree so entirely with what Dr. 
Wittzrams has stated as to the manner in which 
this operation should be performed, that I here 
adopt his recommendation :——‘“ The spot for the 
introduction of the trocar should be determined 
with due reference to the physical signs ; care- 
fully avoiding every part where, or near which 
there is sound of respiration, voice, or not perfect 
dulness on percussion. A projection or fluctua- 
tion of an intercostal space give greater eligibility 
to.a spot; and these circumstances present them- 
selves most frequently at the inferior lateral parts 
of the chest, from the third to the seventh rib, 
where also the soft walls of the chest are as thin 

_ asanywhere. In all cases itisa proper precaution 
to pass a grooved needle first, as recommended by 
Dr. T. Davies; for this at once determines the 
pressure of the fluid, its quality, and the thickness 

_ of the walls which contain it at that spot.” The 
upper margin of the fifth or sixth rib offers most 
commonly the most favourable situation, avoiding 
of course the immediate vicinity of the known 
arteries and nerves, and especially of the heart, 
with reference to displacement, &c. ‘‘ The pa- 
tient should be lying on his back, inclining to the 
affected side, and not more raised than is neces- 
sary to the state of his breathing. The’ skin 
should be drawn aside, so that the puncture 
through it may not, after the trocar is withdrawn, 
correspond with that of the pleura, but form a 
valvular orifice. The trocar should not be pushed 
in further than is necessary to clear the parietes, 
but the canula may be pushed further after the 
stilette is withdrawn, and its sides should have 
several holes in them. As soon as the stilette is 
withdrawn, steady pressure should be ‘applied’ by 
a bandage, or by the hands ofan assistant, to 
depress the shoulder and sides, and to push up 
the diaphragm on the affected side, to promote 
the flow of liquid and to prevent the introduction 
of air through the orifice during any sudden or 
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forcible act of inspiration. For the same reason; 
during a fit of coughing, if there appear any ten- 
dency to intermission in the stream of fluid, the 
orifice should be closed by the finger. The pres- 
sure should be steadily increased as the liquid 
flows ; and if the stream should stop, a probe may 
be passed through the canula to clear it of clots of 
lymph or other obstructing matter ; but if still no 
more flows, a compress, or if the liquid is purulent 
a large poultice should be placed on the orifice ; 
and then, and not till then, the pressure on the 
walls of the chest may be discontinued. The 
result will be, that the walls of the chest, ex- 
panding by their own elasticity on the removal of 
the pressure, will draw air into the compressed 
lung, which, being thus inflated, will begin to 
resume its part in the function of respiration and 
circulation, and will thus promote the absorption 
of the rest of the fluid, and improve the condition 
of the whole system. Evenif the fluid should re- 
accumulate, the témporary expansion of the lung 
will have.served to restore its natural properties, 
so that when another quantity of fluid is again 
withdrawn, the organ will. be better prepared for 
a restoration of its functions.” » (p. 28.) 

185. Performed in the manner thus judiciously 
advised by Dr. Witx1ams, the operation is free 
from risk, and will seldom fail to give relief. If 
the collection be purulent it will often be neces- 
sary to repeat the operation several times; but if 
it be serous, one tapping, which will more or less 
expand the lung, will often be sufficient to give a 
turn to the disease, the complete removal of the 
effused fluid being effected by nature, aided by 
appropriate remedies. When the fluid is purulent 
Dr. Wittrams recommends the injection of warm 
water with the view of displacing it ; but instead 
of doing this with a single tube, it should be done 
through a double-tubed canula, the tube for in- 
jection being cautiously carried two or three inches 
into the chest, whilst the evacuating tube is merely 
long enough to pass through the walls. If warm 
distilled water be then thrown in by a syringe 
through the longer tube, it will drive the matter 
off through the shorter tube, and in this way the 
morbid secretion will be displaced by water, which 
is much more likely to be absorbed. If, after re- 
peated evacuations there be no apparent dispo- 
sition to the expansion of the lung or contraction 
of the chest, and matter continues to be secreted, 
the writer now quoted advises a recourse to medi- 
eated injections, ‘‘such as a very weak solution 
of nitrate of silver, or chloride of soda.” Ihave 
no experience of medicated injections in these cir- 
cumstances ; but I see'no reason against a cautious 
recourse to them. The pleural sac may be treated, 
in these cases, as an abscess; and, if the discharge 
be unhealthy, we should endeavour to correct it, 
and to promote the healing of the diseased sur- 
face by such means as are found beneficial in 
analogous circumstances. When the discharge is 
foetid, it may be washed out, in the way just ad- 
vised, by antiseptic injections, especially by chlo- 
rinated solutions, or fluids containing creasote. 
“The same practice may be advantageously pur- 
sued when the matter has pointed, and opened 
spontaneously, leaving a fistula which may remain 
open for months or even years, Dr. Townsenp 
mentions the remarkable case of Dr. Wanner: 
srapr, who had been tapped thirteen years before, 
since which time the wound had remained open 


- 
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and discharged daily from half a drachm to four 
ounces. ‘The diseased side was much contracted 
and did not move on breathing, yet he could blow 
the flute, walk fast, and actively perform his pro- 
fessional duties.” 

186. I believe that the Hrerocrartic method of 
evacuating the fluid at successive times, prevent- 


.ing the access of air, and closing the orifice in 


the intervals, is the best, because it gives the 
lungs time to expand, and prevents those changes 
in the inflamed membranes, and in the products 
of inflammation still retained in the pleura, that 
the admission of air would certainly produce. 
The practice of leaving the orifice open, and espe- 
cially of leaving a canula in it, is attended by this 
mischief, namely, that the free access of air to the 
cavity either rekindles the inflammation of the 
pleura, of which the effusion had in great measure 
caused the resolution, or changes the character of 
the inflammation still remaining from an adhesive 
to a suppurating form, and ultimately even de- 
composes the matter which is formed. I have 
generally observed, when the access of air was 
allowed, that the foetor of the discharge was most 
manifest in two or three days, and that all the 
constitutional and even the local symptoms were 
aggravated. 

187. Several recent writers, who have advocated 
the propriety of operating in the circumstances al- 
ready stated, have not sufficiently recognised the im- 
portance of excluding the air ; and have considered 
that, because it has been shown by the experi- 
ments of Nysten and others, that air introduced 
into the cavity of the healthy pleura is removed in 
a short time by absorption without manifest detri- 
ment, no injury need be expected from its admis- 
sion after this operation. But circumstances are 
different as regards these experiments and the 
operation for this disease ; besides, what has been 
inferred from @ priori reasoning and from analogy, 
has been proved by the experience of several 
candid observers, namely, that, although air may 
not affect a serous surface, when only temporarily 
brought in contact with this surface, it will cer- 
tainly influence it, if allowed free communication 
with it; that, when this surface is inflamed already, 
the admission of air aggravates, and changes to an 
unfavourable form that inflammation; and that 
the air acts also injuriously upon the products 
of inflammation — both the consistent and fluid, 
changes their characters, decomposes them, and 
renders them more contaminating to the surround- 
ing tissues. To prevent the injurious influence 
of air, it has been recommended to perform the 
operation under water, and whilst the. patient is 
immersed in a warm bath. In certain circum- 
stances, and more especially in the more pro- 
longed cases, this expedient deserves attention 
and even adoption. 

188. Some writers have advised fluid injections 
into the pleural cavity, with the view of expelling 
both the diseased effusion and the air which may 
have been introduced ; and it is not improbable, 
that pure or distilled water, of the proper tem- 
perature, thus introduced, the orifice being ac- 
curately closed afterwards, may have a beneficial 
effect, and be absorbed, although the morbid 
fluid was not absorbed, owing to its nature. If 
this measure were adopted, it should be employed 
in such a manner as to wash out the morbid 
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allowed to remain should not be so much as 
might prevent the lung from expanding, if it still 
possessed this power. Of the success of medicated » 
injections in these cases, the evidence is not suf- 
ficiently conclusive. Dr. Wittrams states, that Sir 
P. Crampton used with success an injection of a 
weak solution of chloride of lime ; but all stimu- 
lating injection must necessarily increase or per- 
petuate the inflammatory action in the surface, 
and thereby prove an obstacle to the expansion 
of the lung, and to the attainment of the end 
proposed by the injection, namely, the arrest of 
the effusion and the adhesion of the opposite 
surfaces. In some instances, however, the in- 
jurious effect may not result, whilst the beneficial 
effects may follow ; and, therefore, such injections 
may be cautiously resorted to after other means 
have failed, and in the circumstances hereafter to 
be noticed (§ 189.). In this state of the disease, 
and on occasions which the experienced phy- 
sician will duly appreciate, he will agree with 
Cextsus in considering that the “* Anceps reme- 
dium melius est quam nullum.” 

189. In order to obtain the re-expansion of the 
lung, so much to be desired after the operation 
for empyema, and at the same time to increase 
the discharge of the accumulated fluid, it has 
been advised by Larnnec and others to apply a 
cupping-glass with an exhausting syringe over 
the puncture. Some advantage might accrue 
from this expedient, if carefully performed; but 
it is not unattended by risk, both from injuring 
the lung by forcibly expanding it, and from 
allowing air to rush in through the opening, upon 
removing the exhausting apparatus. If these 
dangers could be sufficiently guarded against, 
the expedient might prove of service. The latter 
might be prevented, and the former could hardly 
be considered so great as to prevent a cautious re- 
course to it. 

190. D, Tue Comptrications or PLEURISY ne- 
cessarily involve the same principles of treatment 
as have been above developed. — (a) The most fre- 
quent complication, namely, that with pneumonia, 
forming pleuro-pneumonia (§§ 93. 148. et seq.), re- 
quires very nearly the same treatment as I have 
recommended for either of the diseases when oc- 
curring simply, due regard being paid to the 
existing diathesis or states of vascular reaction 
and vital resistance. In this complication, how- 
ever, and more especially when the sthenic cha- 
racter is manifest, the preparations of antimony, 
especially tartar emetic, are more frequently 
beneficial, than in uncomplicated pleurisy ; but 
they should be exhibited after bloodletting, and in 
the manner advised for pneumonia (see Luncs— 
InFLAMMATION OF, § 96.), or in conjunction with 
calomel and opium as above prescribed (§§ 167. 
169.) ; the other internal and external means ad- 
vised for these maladies being employed as the 
circumstances of the case will suggest. 

191. (b.) When pleurisy complicates eruptive 
or continued fevers (§ 94.), then the Treatment 
must necessarily depend upon— Ist, the character 
or state of the fever, —2d, The period of the fever 
at which it occurs; and 3d, The states of vital 
energy and vascular action characterising it. In 
these complications, the asthenic diathesis should. 
generally be suspected unless the character of the 
prevailing epidemic constitution and of the ex- 
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plan of cure suggested above for the asthenic or 
eachectic forms of pleurisy (§§ 47. et seq.) ought 
therefore to be entertained with such modification 
as the features of individual cases may require. It 
very frequently happens, that the local disease is 
either not detected in these circumstances, or pro- 
ceeds so insidiously and latently as to elude even 
close observation, until it has advanced far, or 
given rise to considerable effusion, and can admit 
only of the curative means which have been al- 
ready recommended for the latent, the advanced, 
or the chronic states of the malady as the case may 
be (§ 173. et seq.). In these complications I have 
seen great advantage derived from the terebin- 
thinated epithems or embrocations, and the other 
external remedies mentioned above ($§ 171. 175.). 
192. (c.) The partial, adhesive and chronic 
states of pleurisy which so generally complicate 
the advanced stages of tubercular consumption 
(§ 95.), fall more legitimately under the treatment 
of that malady; but I may here remark, that the 
leurisy which thus supervenes is not always at- 
tended by tubercular deposits, either upon the 
pleura or in the false membrane ; although it is 
sometimes thus accompanied, more especially in 
the scrofulous diathesis, and in persons who have 
been exposed to depressing agents, as anxiety of 
mind, insufficient nourishment and clothing, and 
deprivation of air, exercise, and sunshine. In 
these circumstances also pericarditis may further 
complicate the malady and present a tubercular 
character (§ 96.). In both these forms of com- 
plication, the friction sound is often heard on aus- 
cultation, and then the nature of the mischief may 
be inferred with tolerable certainty, especially in 
the circumstances just stated. The treatment 
cannot be expected to be satisfactory in these 
cases, some of which are attended by either more 
or less anzmia or cachexia; but life may be pro- 
longed for a very considerable period, even if it 
may not be saved, by a judicious recourse to cha- 
lybeate preparations, more especially to the iodide 
of iron with sarza, alternating this course with 
‘very minute doses of the bichloride of mercury 
prescribed in tonic decoctions or tinctures, &c. 
193. (d.) In the complication of pleurisy with 
hepatitis (§ 98.), and in that with peritonitis (§§ 99, 
. 100.), the associated malady usually presents an 
acute character, which may pass into the chronic 
form if not promptly and actively treated. In 
these complicated states of disease, the means 
which are most serviceable are not materially 
different from those advised for the acute form of 
either of these uncomplicated diseases. It is 
generally of great importance to bring the system 
under the influence of mercury before effusion 
takes place or proceeds far, —and this may be 
done by either the internal or the external use of 
the mineral, or by both modes, according to cir- 
cumstances. In a case of remarkable urgency, 
to which I was recently called, a large blister 
was applied somewhat below the seat of suffering, 
after bloodletting was carried as far as appeared 
prudent ; free vesication was promoted by warm 
poultices ; and, after the cuticle was removed, 
the mild mercurial ointment was applied, and 
covered by a warm bread-and-water poultice. 
The most beneficial results were soon afterwards 
observed, and the patient rapidly recovered. In 
these complications, the terebinthinate epithems 
and embrocation, advised above ( § 17].), are 
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often of great service, when judiciously employed 
and aided by the additional means which the state 
of the case will suggest. 

194, In some of the complications of pleurisy 
just noticed, paracentesis thoracis can furnish only 
temporary relief ; in others it may be most bene- 
ficial, whilst in a few it cannot be attempted with 
any sufficient prospect of advantage. It is not 
merely the complication which ought to be con- 
sidered, but also every circumstance connected 
with the case, and more especially those con- 
nected with the primary malady, of which the 
pleuritic attack is the consequence. When this 
operation appears at all admissible, in any of 
these associations, it should be resorted to as early 
as possible; for the several lesions mentioned 
above (§ 101.) may soon be caused by the 
pressure of the effused fluid, and further compli- 
cate a disease which an operation promptly per- 


‘formed might have removed. 


195. E. Inrue Darx Races (§ 102.), pleurisy 
should be treated as I have advised for the 
asthenic and complicated forms already consi- 
dered. Whether it assumes an acute or a chronic 
character in these races, I have always seen it 
more or less latent, complicated, and consecutive, 
more especially of tubercles of the lungs, — tu- 
bercles having been found also on the surface of, 
or below the pleura, or in the false membranes 
after death (§ 102.). When the effusion is great, 
paracentesis should be early employed.. The few 
eases of this disease, which I have seen in these 
races, have not been so much benefited by treat- 
ment as the natives of cold or temperate climates : 
but this was partly attributed to the unfavourable 
circumstances in which they were placed, and to 
the influence of a temperature and climate dif- 
ferent from that towhich they are suited by their 
organisation. 

196. F. Prrurisy 1n Inrants anp Cur~pren 
(§103.), requires the same measures as I have 
advised for adults, due reference being had to age 
and to the susceptibility of the influence of certain 
remedies connected with infancy. In this class of 
subjects, pleurisy is most frequently consecutive 
and complicated, and the treatment should be 
prescribed accordingly. For very young children 
especially, some remedies which are most bene- 
ficial for adults with this disease should either not 
be employed at all, or with great caution. The 
chief of these are opium and other narcotics, 
tartar emetic, and blisters; but calomel may be 
given freely without risk, with small doses of 
James’s Powder, vascular depletions being 
promptly employed, and to an extent which the 
circumstances of the case will warrant. The 
terebinthinate epithem or embrocation will prove 
of great service; and will be attended by no risk, 
unless the utmost neglect be evinced. If the ap- 
plication of a blister be considered advisable, 
with the view of obtaining a discharge from the 
external parietes of the chest, it should not be con- 
tinued longer than three or four hours, or until slight 
redness of the surface is caused by it, when a warm 
bread-and-water poultice should be applied, which 
will usually produce vesication without subsequent 
risk, if due attention be paid to the case, 

197. In the acute stage of the malady, the treat- 
ment now advised, aided by diaphoretics and 
diuretics, should mainly be trusted to ; but, as the 
chronic stage advances, and particularly as effu- 
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sion increases, the iodide of potassium may be 
prescribed, with liquor potassze and some prepara- 
tion of sarza, or with the addition also of a 
diuretic ; the terebinthinate liniment, or a lini- 
ment containing the iodine of lead, or iodine of 
potassium, being occasionally applied to. the side, 
or the emplastrum ammoniaci cum hydrargyro, 
or equal parts of this plaster and of the emplas- 
trum picis comp. If the patient evince a marked 
debility, or cachexia, anemia, or constitutional 
vice in the chronic stage, the iodide of iron should 
be given in the syrup of sarza, and change of air, 
especially to the sea-side, be recommended ; the 
external applications just mentioned, or the fre- 
quent sponging of the surface with warm salt- 
water, or with a tolerably strong solution of bay- 
salt in warm water, or the use of these alternately, 
being also resorted to. If effusion be considerable, 
especially if the patient live in a large town, change 


of air to the country, aided by suitable alterative’ 


and diuretic medicine, will generally remove the 
disease, unless it have become complicated, or the 
vital powers be very depressed, and the constitu- 
tion cachectic. : 

198. Treatment, judiciously directed, is generally 
much more efficacious in this class of patients, 
than in persons adyanced in age, or even in 
adults; and the more serious consequences of the 
disease, as empyema, with ‘or without fistulous 
opening, should not be considered hopeless, unless 
complicated disorganisation exists. Whenever the 
effusion appears to be puriform, no delay in re- 
sorting to paracentesis thoracis should take place 
in children, more than in adults; and in the 
former especially, it is hardly ever too late to 
perform this operation, particularly when the 
effusion is of this kind. 

199. iii. Dirt anp RecimEn.—It is almost unne- 
cessary to add anything on this topic, as it must 
be evident, that both the diet and the regimen 
should be strictly antiphlogistic, during the acute 
stage, more especially when the disease presents a 
sthenic character. As effusion advances, or be- 
comes chronic, and especially if vital resistance 
be weak, it will often be necessary to support the 
powers of life with such means as will the least 
excite vascular action or accelerate respiration, 
and at the same time tend to increase the natural 
secretions and excretions. This becomes the more 
requisite in the scrofulous diathesis, or when the 
effusion is puriform, and attempts to discharge and 
prevent the return of the effusion are being made. 
But there is no aid toa judicious treatment that 
deserves more general adoption, than change of 
climate, especially to the sea-side, to a mild air, 
and to adry situation. A person who is recovering 
from pleurisy should guard, both during con- 


valescence and for a long time afterwards, against 


currents of cold air; against wet, cold, or damp 
feet; and against errors in diet; and he ought 
more especially to avoid standing upon cold stones, 
or floor-cloth, or in damp places. His shoes ought 
also to be changed after walking, immediately upon 
returning home. 

200. XII, Srructuran CHANGES OF THE 
PLEURA NOT NECESSARILY ARISING FROM IN- 
FLAMMATION,. 

_ Crasstr,—IV. Crass. — II. Ornver. (Au- 
thor in Preface.) 

1, Derin.— Lesions of the pleura not necessarily 
depending upon, although frequently associated 
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with, inflammatory action, but often arising from 


diathesis, or constitutional vice or contamination, 
and seldom attended by distinct signs, although 
their presence sometimes may be inferred from the 
history of the case, and from various local and ge- 
neral symptoms. 

201.1. Descrrption.—I have so fully described 
those lesions of the pleura resulting from inflam. 
mation (§§ 112. et seq.), that I cannot further ad- 
vert to them than to briefly notice some of their 
associations with those alterations about to be cén- 
sidered. Certain lesions which I shall point out 
doubtless originate, in most cases, if not in all, 
‘in inflammatory action; but they subsequently 
undergo changes, which may be referred to morbid 
nutrition, this nutrition giving rise, either to a trans= 
formation of the tissue to one of a different nature 


—to the transition of this tissue to another different 


from it, but not foreign to the economy, or to the 
production of a structure ultogether adventitious to 
the healthy frame, It is thus that we perceive, as 
a consequence of pleuritis, and owing to the states 
and grades of action, and to the conditions of the 
constitution, cartilaginous or ossific deposits or 
transformations of the pleura, in some cases; and, 
in the course of this disease, owing to constitutional 
vice, tubercular deposits either beneath the pleura, 
or in the albuminous or fibrinous deposits, or false 
membranes on the free surface of this membrane. 
The former lesions most probably originate in in- 
flammatory action, or irritation, the morbid nutri- 
tion proceeding as this action subsides ;' but the 
latter lesion is either co-étaneous with the inflam- 
mation, or excites it, or is a consequence of it, in 
the scrofulous or tubercular diathesis. The lesions 
more immediately as well as remotely consequent 
upon inflammation of the pleura have been de- 
scribed above (§§ 112. et seq.), with the exception of 
gangrene, ulceration, and perforation of this mem- 
brane, of which I proceed to take further notice. 
202. A. Gangrene of the pleura occurs only 
on very rare occasions, and chiefly as a con- 
sequence of either gangrene of the subjacent lung, 
or abscess of this organ, or external to the costal 
pleura. A sphacelated state of the pleura may 
also occur in an advanced stage of chronic pleu- 
risy or empyema in the form of gangrenous ulcers, 
as remarked by Larnnec, Baron, and Cuomet, 
but this is very rare. Gangrene of the pleura is 
generally limited to a small space, and presents 
the appearances of irregular patches of a brownish 
green, livid or very dark hue, that softens, ulcerates, 


and passes into a dark-greyish, dirty and irregular - 


surface, exhaling a foetid odour. Around these 
patches, indications of inflammatory action, with 
certain of the more usual consequences of this 
action, are generally observed. 

203. B. Ulceration and perforation of the pleura 
are not infrequently met with, and are noticed, es- 
pecially as regards their chief consequences, under 
the head of chronic. pleurisy, and in the Article 
Pneumatuorax. They may take place under a 
variety of circumstances, especially when they. 
commence, as more frequently is the case, in the 
attacked surface of the pleura, perforation pro- 
ceeding from this surface inwards. In cases of 
abscess, or of tubercular softening and ulceration, 
or of gangrene of a superficial portion of the lung, 
softening and ulceration of the pleura covering this 
portion thus supervene, and sometimes go on to 
perforation, Hemorrhage from injury or disease 
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of a blood-vessel, or pulmonary apoplexy, may 
cause rupture of the pleura, at the nearest point to 
the seat of effusion, Either ulceration or perfo- 
ration, or rupture of the pleura, may likewise be 
caused by abscess seated in some place external to 
this membrane, as'an abscess of the lungs, liver, 
&e.; or by hydatids, cysts, tumours, aneurisms, and 
injuries of any adjoining structure or part. In all 
these circumstances, the perforation commences in 
the attacked surface, and advances into the pleural 
cavity ; but it may proceed from within outwards: 
but this is very rarely the case unless in general 
or partial empyema, when the matter is evacuated 
either through the lungs or at some part of the 
thoracic parietes, as already described (§§ 87—92.). 

204. C. Effusions into the cavity of the pleura.— 
Those which depend chiefly on inflammatory ac- 
tion have been described above ({§ 115. et seq.), 
and have been shown to consist of serous, sero- 
albuminous, albuminous, or plastic products, which 
may undergo various changes, of puriform matter, 
and more rarely ofa sanguineous, or sero-sangui- 
neous fluid. ‘Those which take place independ- 
ently of inflammation are simple serous or watery 
effusive hemorrhages, and the passage, owing ge- 
nerally to perforation or rupture of the pleura, of 
gaseous fluids, or of purulent, gangrenous, tuber- 
culous, or cancerous ‘matters into the cavity. — 

205. (a.) Watery effusions, or passive serous effu- 
sions, require no further notice than they have 
already received, when treating of dropsy of the 
pleural cavity, they being usually independent of 
disease of the pleura itself (see Art. Dropsy, §§ 
158. e¢ seq.). 

206. (b.) Hemorrhagic effusions into this cavity, 
or Hemathorax, may proceed from a hemorrhagic 
form of inflammatory action implicating this mem- 
brane, characterised by deficient vital powers, and 
a morbid state of the blood itself; or from loss of 
tone of this surface and of the capillaries ramified 
to it; or from this state conjoined with an hemor- 
rhagic tendency, or from rupture of an aneurism, 
or injury or disease of some vessel adjoining or 
involving the pleura. In the former states the 
effusion, whether altogether sanguineous, which is 
very rarely the case, or sanguiueo-serous, is an 
exudation from a greater or less extent of the 
pleural surface ; this surface being more or. less 
concerned in causing the effusion. In the latter, 
this surface is generally healthy, the blood-vessels 
subjacent or adjoining it being principally affected. 
When blood is effused into the cavity of the pleura, 
inflammation is usually thereby produced; and 
generally with a rapidity according to the quantity 
and purity of the blood effused, the resulting phe- 
homena varying with the condition of the patient, 
and circumstances in which he is placed. 
~ 207. (c.) The effusion of gaseous fluids into the 
cavity of the pleura is considered in the Article 
Pxeumatnorax, and of purzlent collections I 
have already treated. Tubercular and cancerous 
productions often form within the pleura ; but they 
also appear external to it, as well as involve its 
Structure, as will be shown in the sequel. The 
passage of gangrenous, carious, ichorous, or other 
morbid products, from disorganisation of an adjoin- 
ing part, into the cavity of the pleura, may likewise 
occur in the manner already stated ; but, when this 
takes place, inflammation is thereby rapidly exerted 
throughout the serous surface. Simple cysts and 
hydatids are rarely or never’ formed within the 
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pleural cavity, and are rarely developed externally 
to it, or, at least, in such situations as allow them 
to find their way into this cavity, 

208. D. Cartilaginous and osseous formations, or 
transformations of the pleura are not very rarely 
met with, In some instances, these changes ap- 
pear to exist immediately under or external to the 
pleura, or on its attacked surface, the membrane 
retaining its natural structure and polished sur- 
face, In others they seem more entirely to involve 
the pleura, as if arising from thickening and indu- 
ration of this tissue, and advancing through the 
fibro-cartilaginous state to osseous transformation ; 
and in some cases they are confined entirely, or in 
part, to the false membranes or adhesions formed 
on or between the pleural surfaces. They evi- 
dently result, as noticed above (§$ 201.), from 
a state of chronic inflammation or irritation that 
has passed into morbid nutrition, the fibro-eartila- 
ginous condition being intermediate between simple 
thickening with induration and ossification. They 
have been found of various grades: of thickness, 
from a line or two to an inch; and seated’ in or 
upon either the costal, the diaphragmatic, or the 
pulmonary pleura ; and in some cases in the false 
membranes existing between and connecting these. 
In some instances, the transformation is’ neither 
altogether cartilaginous nor entirely osseous, bony 
matter, in lamella, or in irregular forms, and in 
detached patches, existing between the layers of 
cartilage, or otherwise irregularly deposited. 

209. These productions are found either in the 
form of smooth plates or lamellw, or in that of ir- 
regular nodules, or they present a rough surface, 
with irregular accuminations or points. They are 
never met with to any considerable extent in con- 
nection with the pulmonary pleura, without the 
subjacent lung being more or less consolidated. 


| In rare instances, they have assumed a rounded, 


oval, or globular form, either with bases of vary- 
ing sizes, or with narrow and short peduncles ; 
their surfaces being smooth and shining as ‘if still 
covered by the pleura. These nodules may be 
single, or several may exist in the same case ; their 
magnitude varying from that of a pea to that of a 
large cherry. 

210. E. Fatty appendages have been found ate 
tached to the free surface of the pleura; but ver 
rarely, at least entirely unconnected with adhe- 
sions between the opposite surfaces. I’ have met 
with these appendages in several cases, but in all 
they appear to have been developed by the forma- 
tion of fat underneath a portion of false membrane, 
and between it and the pleura; the false mem- 
brane having been of old date. In some cases, 
old adhesions, having a polished serous surface, 
and a thick or rounded form, have consisted, ex- 
cepting their surfaces, entirely of fat. 

211. F. Tubercles may be formed, either on the 
attached surfaces of the pleura in the sub-serous 
cellular tissue, or in the pleural cavity, In the 
former situation they chiefly consist of numerous 
small granulations under the pulmonary pleura, 
and sometimes they form more considerable masses 
developed beneath the costal pleura, and causing 
elevations of the pleural surface. Tubercles are 
never found within the pleural cavity, unless in 
connection with false membranes or adhesions, 
and infiltrating or studding these, as described 
above (§120.), thus constituting the tubercular 
form of pleurisy, But they may exist.in both 
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situations in the same case, as well as in the lungs 
and adjoining membranes, as the pericardium, pe- 
ritoneum, &c. Tubercles may be formed under- 
neath, or upon, the attached surface of the pleura, 
as just described, and may advance even further 
in their development without any evidence of in- 
flammatory action in their seats or vicinity. But 
the circumstance of their constant co-existence with 
certain of the products of inflammation, when they 
are found within the pleural cavity, or upon the 
free or internal surface of the pleura, suggests the 
question, whether they are the cause or the result 
of inflammation in the tubercular diathesis? That 
they are merely one of the products of inflamma- 
tion in this diathesis, are exuded, in a rudimental 
state, with the lymph produced by the inflamma- 
tion, and are further developed as the organisation 
and other changes of that lymph advance, are cir- 
cumstances rendered probable by their constant 
co-existence with these products; whilst the op- 
posite doctrine, that they are the causes of the in- 
flammation, and of the consequent exudation of 
lymph in which they are enveloped, necessarily 
allows that they are first thrown out or formed 
upon the free serous surface, where they excite the 
irritation and inflammation, with its consequences 
found in connection with them. Now if they are 
thus formed on the free serous surface, before 
inflammation is developed, it is reasonable to 
infer that they should be found, in some instances, 
before this effect is produced, or produced to an 
extent rendering the cause doubtful; but this has 
hitherto not been remarked (see § 120.). 

212. G. The several forms of malignant or cance- 
rous degenerations have been observed involving 
the pleura, but generally consecutively — never 
primarily. These lesions, whether schirrous, car- 
cinomatous, encephaloid, or fungo- hematoid, 
when they implicate the pleura are consequent 
upon their existence in some other part of the 
ceconomy, most frequently in the mamma, in the 
axillary glands, or in some other situation in the 
vicinity. They first extend to the subjacent cel- 
lular tissue, causing an irregular thickening and 
induration, with their characteristic forms of de- 
generation of this tissue, and an irregularity or 
unevenness of the serous surface, which ultimately 
becomes variously changed in colour and consist- 
ence according to the form and progress of the 
malady, until it altogether loses its natural hue, 
and is altogether involved in the malignant struc- 
ture. At this advanced stage the surface and cavity 
of the pleura generally present more or less of a 
turbid, dirty, ichorous, or sero-sanguineous fluid, 
which is sometimes also offensive, or of a peculiar 
odour. 

213. ii. Symproms AND Sicns oF STRUCTURAL 
Cuance or tHE Prevra. The symptoms and 
signs of these changes are mostly the same as have 
been described above as indicating the progress 
and advanced stages of inflammation of this mem- 
brane. Those changes, which are essentially the 
result of inflammation, most necessarily present 
these symptoms and signs, which, in connection 
with the history of the case, usually show the 
nature, if not always the exact extent, of the dis- 
ease, But those lesions which consist of adventi- 
tious formations, as regards either the situation or 
the ceconomy, frequently advance without any 
distinct symptom or sign from which their exist- 
ence may be inferred. 
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214.(a.) Gangrene of the pleura (§ 202.) being 
met with chiefly as a consequence of gangrene of a 
portion of the lung, is preceded by the indica- 
tions of this occurrence. When the symptoms of 
gangrene of the lungs (see Lunes, §§ 173—175.) 
are followed by an acute pain in the side, painful 
cough and inspiration, extreme anxiety and de- 
pression, followed generally by all the usual sym- 
ptoms of the utmost vital exhaustion, then this 
lesion may be inferred. The physical signs may 
consist merely of dulnessin percussion, of greater or 
less extent, with absence of the respiratory sound, 
_ 215. (b.) Ulceration of the pleura (§ 203.) 
is announced only when it has terminated in per- 
foration. Ifthe ulceration has proceeded from the 
attached surface into the cavity of the pleura, the 
passage of the matters, whether gangrenous, puri- 
ferm, tuberculous, aériform, &c. the patient very 
suddenly experiences acute pain in the side, with 
oppression, dyspnoea, and anxiety; and if air 
passes rapidly into the pleural cavity, these latter 
symptoms are not only sudden but also extreme, 
and are attended by the physical signs of pneuma- 
thorax. When ulceration, followed by perforation, 


takes an opposite course, proceeding from the in- ; 


ternal cavity externally, as stated above (§ 203.), 
then the symptoms already described ($$ 87. et 
seg.) as attending empyema, when terminating in 
this way, are usually observed. 

216. (c) Acute or inflammatory effusions into the 
pleural cavity have been already fully noticed 
(§§ 204—207.) as respects the symptoms and signs 
they produce, and passive effusions into this cavity 
have been elsewhere treated of (see Art. Dropsy, 
§§ 158. et seq.). Effusion‘ of blood into this 
cavity, hemathorax, unless when it occurs from 
rupture of an aneurism, or from external injury, 
is a rare occurrence, as shown when treating of 
hemorrhage into the pleural cavity (see Art. Hz- 
MORRHAGE, § 277.). Asa pure exudation in this 
situation, it is very rarely met with, although the 
exhalation of a greater or less proportion of red par- 
ticles with the serum of the blood, in some extreme 
cases of asthenic acute pleurisy, or of cachectic 
pleurisy, is not very infrequent, and constitutes the 
hemorrhagic pleurisy of Larnnec. Haemathorax 
—or the effusion of blood into the pleural cavity, 
analogous to the hemorrhages, active or passive, of 
other organs or surfaces — is so rare, that the phe- 
nomena attending, or consequent upon it have not 
been satisfactorily observed, and they are hence 
imperfectly described. But, whether the blood 
poured out in this situation be a primary lesion, 
or consecutive of some other, or of local injury, I 
cannot view it, with M. Larnnec, as an occur- 
rence devoid of importance as regards its effects 
upon the pleural cavity ; or believe that the blood 
effused in this situation will be absorbed without 
producing inflammation in this cavity. My ex- 
perience has proved that, although absorption does 
take place, inflammatory action, varying in cha- 
racter and intensity with the circumstances of the 
patieat, is the most frequent result, as I have 
already shown (§ 206.). It must be admitted, 
that effusion of blood into the pleura will produce 
similar symptoms to those resulting from other ef- 
fusions to the same amount. But it will be gene- 
rally observed, that indications —either local or 
constitutional, or both —of inflammatory action of 
the pleura will sooner or later supervene; and 


that the products of this inflammation, mingled 
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with altered and nearly absorbed blood, in the 
pleural cavity, will give rise to peculiar appear- 
‘ances, on examination after death, more distinctive 
of the immediately antecedent inflammation, than 
of the hemorihage which developed the inflam- 
mation. I have nothing to add at this place to 
what I have stated above respecting the symptoms 
and signs of purulent or of other effusion into the 
pleura (§§ 63. et seg.), and have advanced in the 
Art. PNeumarHorax, when noticing the com- 
bination of aériform and fluid effusions into this 
cavity. 

217. (d.) Cartilaginous and ossific formations in 
the pleura are not indicated by symptoms or signs 
during life. They are merely contingent changes, 
occurring after chronic pleurisy, and are met with 
chiefly in persons who have lived for a considera- 
ble time after such attacks, with more or less 
disorder of the respiratory functions, and probably 
with dulness on percussion, or with imperfect or 
absent respiratory murmur; and although their 
existence may possibly be.in some instances sus- 
pected during life, they are unattended by any 
peculiar symptom or indication. 

218. (e.) T'ubercles formed immediately beneath 
the pleura, occasioning small or irregular eleva- 
tions of the membrane (§ 211.), without much 
effusion, are generally attended by a rubbing sound 
during respiration ; but if effusion exist, or if the 
tubercles be deposited in false membranes, their 
presence can be suspected only, and chiefly from 
the co-existence of the pleuritic lesion with tuber- 
eular consumption, or from the occurrence of this 
lesion in the scrofulous diathesis. Tubercular 
formations are most frequently found in one side 
only, in the same case, but they may exist in both 
cavities; and they may be present in both the 
pleura and in the pericardium. When this latter 
complication occurs, without much effusion within 
the pericardium, there is generally a cardiac rub- 
‘bing sound in connection with a similar sound 
during respiration. 

219. (f ) Cancerous or malignant alterations in 
‘the pleura may be inferred from the gradual, nearly 
latent, and chronic or sub-acute form, in which 
the pleuritic affection supervenes upon malignant 
‘diseases of the mamma, or in the vicinity of the 
thorax ; and from the presence of symptoms and 
physical signs similar to those attending tubercular 
formations in this membrane. The rubbing sound 
generally continues for a considerable period, and 
until the subsequent effusion becomes copious ; 
and the pleuritic symptoms appear chiefly when the 
‘cachexia attending the cancerous malady is well 
marked, and the system manifests more or less of 
the usually accompanying anemia, _ . 

220. in. Treatment. The treatment of the 
‘organic lesions of the pleura now passed under 
review should be directed entirely by the cireum- 
‘Stances of the case, and by the evidence furnished 
of their individual existence, and of their morbid 
associations.~(a.) If there be reason to infer 
the supervention of gangrene of this membrane, 

treatment is then very rarely of any further 
avail than to prolong existence for a few hours, 
or at most a day or two; and this object can 
be attained only by the exhibition of restoratives, 
_&e., as camphor, ammonia, quinine, myrrh, am- 
‘Moniacum, &c.; for, although recovery from 
‘gangrene of the substance of the lungs may 
‘take place by the aid of these or similar means, 
Vor, III, 
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it is very rarely procured when this lesion has 
extended to the pleura. . 

221. (b.) As to the treatment of ulceration and 
perforation of, and effusions into, the pleura, I can 
add nothing to what I have recommended to be 
done for the more advanced stages, and more 
chronic forms of pleurisy (§§ 63. et seq.), for which, 
however, and more especially for the more simple 
states of effusion, the means there advised, when 
judiciously administered, will be often very suc- 
cessfully employed, especially when aided by a 
free use of the acetate of potash, so as to act mani- 
festly both upon the bowels and kidneys; and by 
the external means above mentioned (§ 175. etseq.). 
If the causes and circumstances of the disease lead 
to the inference that much blood is effused into 
the pleural cavity, or that this fluid constitutes the 
larger part of the effusion, I believe that the 
operation for empyema should not be delayed, 
otherwise inflammation, if it have not already ap- 
peared, will certainly supervene, in a form not 
readily removed by treatment, inasmuch as the 
blood, or at least its unabsorbed portion, will re- 
main to perpetuate the disease, and favour the 
occurrence of consecutive lesions. 

222. (c.) The treatment of the other organic lesions 
of the pleura promises but few advantages when 
their presence are even presumed. Twbercles are 
very rarely present in this membrane, without ex- 
isting in still greater abundance, and often in ad- 
vanced states, in the lungs or other structures. 
Hence the treatment requires to be directed in 
many cases more to these organs than to this.special 
lesion; and, even when the features of the case 
warrant the direction of remedies principally to 
this seat of disease, it will be difficult to suggest 
others more likely to be beneficial than those ad- 
vised above for chronic pleurisy ($§ 175—179.). 
The mistura ferri composita, the iodide of potassium, 
the iodide of iron, the liquor potassz with tonic 
infusions and sarsaparilla, or these variously com- 
bined, or conjoined with such other substances as 
the peculiar circumstances of the case will suggest, 
are most generally appropriate, for thése lesions, 
as well as for the effusions into the pleural cavity, 
by which these lesions are often attended, espe- 
cially when aided by suitable means for the promo- 
tion of the alimentary and renal evacuations, and 
by external derivatives, 
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PLEURODY NIA—Synon.—Pleuralgia, Pleu- 
rodynia (from mAeupd, the side, and d5vvn, pain); 
Pleuritis spuria, pseudo-pleuritis ; Neuralgia tho- 
racica, Plewrodyne, Auct. Var.; Dolor lateris; 
Rheumatismus Pectoris, Naumann ; Plewrodynie, 
Point de Cote, Fausse Pleurésie, Fr.; der Seiten- 
schmers, der falsche Seitenstich, Germ. 

Crasstr,— I, Crass. 1V. OrvER (Author), 
1, Derin,— Pain in the side usually occurring 
and ceasing suddenly, independently of any physical 
sign of inflammation of the pleura, and generally — 
connected with rhewmatic, neuralgic, or hysterical 
affection. Gy 
2. Plewrodynia and pleuralgia are names in no 
way applicable to the painful affection under con- — 
sideration, inasmuch as there is no evidence in 
favour of the pleura being at all implicated in it, — 
unless it change its nature, or superinduce or pass — 
into pleurisy. If, however, the word wAeupa be — 
viewed, as it was by the ancients, as meaning the — 
side, without reference to any particular part or 
structure of the side, these terms will appear much — 
less objectionable. That this affection is not al- 
ways rheumatism of the chest, as implied in the 
name given to it by Naumann, is a fact hid 
experience will soon teach the inexperienced. Nor 
should it be viewed, as it has been by M. Joury 
and others, as inflammation of one or more of the 
muscles of the thorax. But it is often connected 
with rheumatism, either in some other part of the — 
body, or with the rheumatic diathesis ; and it may _ 
be converted or pass into inflammation of the 
pleura, or of the pericardium, owing either to the — 
predisposition and constitution of the patient, orto 
injudicious treatment. When it thus presents a 
rheumatic character, then it is to be viewed and — 
treated as I have advised in the article Ruzu- 
marism, although it is by no means demonstrated, 
however frequently it has been assumed, that the 
pain constituting the principal feature of the dis- 
order is caused by an affection of the intercostal — 
muscles, or of the fibrous fascia lining the chest. 
3. I. Causrs.—Persons of a nervous susceptibl 
or irritable temperament; of the rheumatic and 
hysterical diathesis ; those who are exposed to at- 
mospheric vicissitudes, to currents of cold air, to 
marshy or humid exhalations, or to cold or wet in 
any way, and those who live in damp, cold, and 
low houses, or in cellars, &e., are the most liable — 
to experience those rheumatic and neuralgic affeee 
tions in the side, which have generally received 
the name of pleurodynia. Owing to the greater 
exposure of males than females to these causes, 
the former are most liable to them; and adults 
and aged persons are more frequently affected 
than children and young persons. But all the 
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causes of inordinate excitement, and of exhaustion 
or direct depression of the nervous system, both 
predispose to, and more immediately. occasion, 
painful affections in either side as well as in other 
parts of the body. Owing to the prevalence of 
the above causes, especially those which proceed 
from season, climate, and the soil and water of a 
locality, pleuralgic affections may be so prevalent 
as to be endemic, but they can rarely be considered 
as epidemic, or as being so generally prevalent, 
even in those localities, as to deserve that character. 
_ 4, II. Description.—Pleurodynia varies much 
in character with the causes which produce it, 
and according as it occurs in a rheumatic, newral- 
gic, or hysterical diathesis, or presents either of 
these forms.— (a) In the first of these forms, it 
_ may be either acute or chronic ; in the former, it 
is sudden, severe, lancinating, increased upon 
pressure, even upon the slightest pressure or con- 
traction of the affected muscles. It often ceases 
as suddenly as it appeared, the pain shifting, or 
having shifted, to some other part. This more 
acute state of the affection is frequently attended 
by more or less fever, and the other phenomena 
of acute rheumatism. The chronic state is gene- 
rally prolonged for many days — sometimes sub- 
siding altogether for a time, and then suddenly 
recurring either in the same place, or in the 
vicinity. It occasionally ceases during the day 
and recurs at night; or it disappears when warm 
in bed, to return at some period of the day. The 
pain is exacerbated during respiration; but this 
may take place either during inspiration or expira- 
tion only or chiefly, according as the muscles and 
nerves supplying be inspiratory qr expiratory. 
Coughing, sneezing, and all movements which af- 
fect the muscles, occasion a sharp or cutting pain 
of the part. 
5, (6.) The hysterical and neuralgic forms of 
pleurodynia are more manifestly seated in the 
‘sentient nerves than the rheumatic, and are re- 
ferred chiefly to some part between the sternum 
and spine. They are often connected with irrita- 
tion about the origin of the dorsal nerves, or in the 
ganglionated roots of these nerves ; this irritation, 
whether functional or inflammatory, being either 
seated there, or reflected thence from the renal or 
sexual ‘ganglia, or nerves, or from the uterus and 
ovaria. These forms of pleurodynia are much 
more frequent in adult females than in males ; in 
the nervous and irritable temperament ; in persons 
who are subjects of anemia, or who are lable to 
irregular determinations or distributions of blood ; 
and in those especially about the period of the ca- 
tamenia, and when this discharge is irregular, dif- 
ficult, scanty, or interrupted. (See Art. Hysreria, 
§§ 78. et seq., and Neuratesa, §§ 89. et seq.) 
~ 6. (e.) Occasionally cases occur in which the 
pain cannot be referred either to rheumatism or to 
any neuralgic or hysterical condition ; but rather 
_to disorder of some one of the digestive viscera — 
to either the stomach, the duodenum, the colon, 
or the liver. In these cases flatulence is a very 
prominent symptom, the pleurodynia being en- 
tirely sympathetic of the distension or irritation 
Caused by the flatus contained in one or more of 
these viscera. But, in addition to this symptom, 
other indications of disorder of the digestive organs 
are usually present, especially a loaded tongue, 
the edges being red or flabby; an irregular and 
flatulent state of the bowels, and an unhealthy 
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condition of the secretions and excretions. These 
symptoms are, however, often present in-the other 
forms of pleurodynia, but they exist in this gene- 
rally in a very prominent manner, and without 
any evidence of rheumatism, or of hysteria having 
been previously complained of. 

7. III. The Dracnosis of pleurodynia rests upon 
—1st, the phenomena immediately connected with 
the painful affection ; and 2d, the absence of the 
symptoms and physical signs of pleuritic, peri- 
cardiac and pulmonary disease. If pleurodynia 
occur in connexion with rheumatism or in the 
rheumatic diathesis, or if the patient be subject 
to any form of hysterical affection, or furnish any 
indication of spinal irritation, or be liable to dis- 
order of the catamenial discharge, then it may be 
suspected that the pain is independent of inflam- 
mation of the pleura or lungs; but the suspicion 
can be confirmed only by a careful examination 
of the chest by percussion and auscultation, and 
by the absence of the physical signs attending in- 
flammatory or structural diseases of the thoracic 
viscera. The negative evidence thus furnished, 
the absence of many of the rational symptoms of 
these diseases, the manifest nervous or rheumatic 
or dyspeptic character of the affection, and the 
several causes or circumstances which appear to 
have produced it, will generally guide the careful 
observer to a correct conclusion as to its nature 
and morbid relations. 

8. IV. The Trearment should depend upon the 
conclusion thus arrived at. If the affection be 
manifestly rheumatic, the treatment advised for 
Ruevumatism is required; and if the patient be 
young, robust, plethoric, &c., a moderate bleeding 
from the arm, or the application of leeches to the 
side, may precede other remedies. When the pain 
seems to depend upon disorder of the digestive 
organs, or upon biliary or other colluvies, then a 
suitable but smart emetic, followed, after an in- 
terval, by chologogue aperients, by a warm bath, 
and by diaphoretics, will generally remove it. As 
this affection is merely the manifestation of a dis- 
order seated more internally or deeply, the sup- 
pression of it by external applications should be 
avoided, until the primary affection is removed by 
a treatment directed to it entirely or chiefly ; and 
when all disordered secretions and excretions are 
removed, and when the functions and tone of the 
digestive organs are restored, then whatever of 
painful affection may remain may be treated by 
rubefacient and anodyne.embrocations or applica- 
tions, by tonies, and the other means advised for 
Nevratota. The treatment should in every respect 
be directed conformably with the morbid relations 
which the case may present. The very general con- 
nexion existing, in females, between this affection 
and disorder of the catamenia requiresthat treatment 
should be more especially directed to the removal 
of that disorder. In this form of the affection, as 
well as in every other, the intentions and means 
of cure should have for their objects the precise 
origin of this and of its associated evils, and the 
removal of the source of them just adverted to, 
for as long as it exists the symptomatic effects will 
recur again and again, or whenever circumstances 
favour their evolution. 
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et Chirurg. Prat. art. Pleurodynic. — Williams, in 
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raz, Itard; — Pneumathorax (from Tyvevdpa, 

air, and Sapat, the chest) ;—Pneumatothoraz ; 

— die Luftbrust, Germ. ; -— Pneumothoraz, Fr. 

Cuassir.—I1V. Crass, II. Orver (See Preface). 

1. Derin. — The presence of air in the pleural 
cavity, occusioning collapse or compression of the 
lung, extreme dyspnea and anxiety, and obvious 
physical phenomena. 

2. I. Parnorocy or.— Pneumathorax is the 
consequence of lesions, generally of both the lungs 
and the pleura, or rather of the lung implicating 
the pleura, allowing the irruption of air into the 
pleural cavity, and thereby suddenly occasioning 
severe circumscribed pain in one side, great anxiety 
and extreme dyspnoea. It may occur at any 
period of the course of phthisis; and, as in one 
case in my practice, it may even take place be- 
fore the patient has complained, or had recourse 
to medical aid. This dangerous and generally 
fatal result of pulmonary tubercles has attracted 
attention only in modern times, It is usually 
developed as follows : — 

3. (a.) A tubercular cavity may extend to the 
pleura, inflame, and ultimately perforate, this 
membrane, before adhesions have formed between 
the opposite surfaces, and thus the air will pass 
into the cavity of the pleura. This is the most 
common way in which pneumathorax occurs. — 
(b.) One or more tubercles may form so close to 
the pleura as to perforate this membrane, and open 
into a minute bronchus, in the course of softening, 
even at an early period of the pulmonary disease, 
and without having produced a limited inflam- 
mation of the pleura, or adhesion of the opposite 
surfaces, at least in a sufficient degree to prevent 
the passage of air into the cavity of the pleura. 
This, however, does not occur so frequently as the 
former; yet I have met with two cases. — (c.) 
In the course of partial pleurisy, the absorption of 
the contained fluid may leave a void, which is not 
occupied either by a contraction of the parietes of 
the chest nor by the lung, which continues either 
condensed, or bound down by adhesions or false 
membranes. This vacuum, which may be either 
very small or more considerable, contains air 
secreted by the surfaces, by which the fluid was 
absorbed. Dr. Witt1ams mentions two cases of 
this kind ; but this is a rare form of pneumathorax, 
—(d.) It has been supposed that the products of 
pleurisy may undergo such changes as will de- 
velope a gaseous fluid, especially in the more 
cachectic states of the disease, and at an advanced 
period, or shortly before death. Without denying 
the possibility of this occurrence before death, it 
may be admitted to take place, in some instances, 
soon after death. There is not, however, sufficient 
evidence of this change in the effused fluids in 
pleurisy having supervened during life to allow 
of its being ranked as a variety of pneumathorax. 
—/(e.) Air may also be present in the cavity of the 
pleura, owing to a fistulous opening through the 
parietes of the chest, or in consequence of a fistu- 
ous communication between this cavity and the 
bronchi on the one hand, and the external surface 
on the other. 

4, The intimate adhesions which usually form 
between the pleura covering the tuberculated 
portion of lung and the costal pleura obviate the 
‘occurrence of pneumathorax ; yet when these ad- 
hesions either do not take place, or when they are 
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either incomplete or not intimate, and the softened 
tubercles or the extending ulceration perforates 
the pleura, then the air passes into the cavity, 
distends it, compresses the lung, and gives rise to 
the symptoms and physical signs of this organic 
mischief, Most frequently the resulting perfora- 
tions are small, consisting of an oval aperture, or 
small fissure, three or four lines long, frequently 
in the midst of a soft, dirty, greyish, or yellowish 
texture, which is easily torn. There is usually 
only one perforation; but several in the same 
case have sometimes been met with. The per- 
foration occurs in about five-sixths of the cases, 
near the angles of the third or fourth ribs ; that is, © 
in a place corresponding with that where pain was 
felt, and where pleuritic adhesions, when not ge- 
neral, commonly terminate. In other cases it is 
more or less distant from the apex of the lung; 
but it very rarely takes place at the apex, owing 
to the frequency of adhesions in this situation. 

5. Perforation of the pleura, occasioning pneu- 
mathorax, is much more frequent on the left than 
on the right side. This is probably owing to the 
somewhat more frequent occurrence, and the more 
advanced progress, of tubercular ulceration in 
the left than in the right lung. Dr, Reynaup 
found, in forty cases of perforation, ascertained by 
post-mortem examination, that this lesion was 
twenty-seven times on the left side, and thirteen 
times on the right; and in ten similar cases, not 
demonstrated by examination after death, the left 
side was affected in six cases, and the right in four, 
Dr. Hassr met with pneumathorax nine times 
on the left and seven times on the right side. 
M. Louis observed this lesion seven times on the 
left side out of the first eight cases which occurred 
to him. 

6. The perforation generally depends upon the 
progress of ulceration, usually tubercular, very 
rarely gangrenous, through the pleura. In ordi- 
nary circumstances, when ulceration approaches 
the pleura, inflammation, with the exudation of 
plastic lymph, supervenes at that part of this mem- 
brane which is nearest the ulcerated cavity, and 
protects that part of it, either by covering it with 
a thick false membrane, or by uniting it to the 
opposite surface by this medium. If a firm ad« 
hesion of the surfaces has formed, and the ulcera- 
tion proceeds, perforation of both the pleura and 
the false membrane takes place without being — 
followed by pneumathorax ; and even the parietes 
of the chest may ultimately be perforated, the 
adhesions of the pleural surfaces around the 
fistulous perforation preventing the air from pass- 
ing into the cavity of the pleura. But in other 
cases, especially when either vital power and re- 
sistance are weak, or the lymph thrown out is of 
an unhealthy or unorganizable character, and 
hence neither false membranes nor intimate ad- 
hesions are formed, or are not formed in a state 
sufficient to protect the ulcerated surface, the 
air passes into the cavity of the pleura, at one or 
more points, upon sudden efforts, or severe fits of 
cough, Ulceration may advance until the pleura 
is nearly perforated, either without the production 
of a false membrane or of adhesion, or with these in 
a more or less incomplete state, when a severe fit of 
coughing, or a forced inspiration, or some effort, 
or even an external injury, causes the thinned or 
ulcerated point to give way suddenly, and induces - 
all the symptoms and signs of pneumathorax, 
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7. II. Symproms anp Sicns.— 4. Symp- 
roms. — The effects of the perforation are im- 
mediate and consecutive. — (a.) The immediate 
effect is to admit air more or less rapidly into 
the cavity of the pleura, which permits the lung 
to assume that state of collapse, to which its 
natural contractile property would reduce it, by 
equalising the atmospheric pressure within and 
without it. In addition to the introduction of air 
and the dyspnoea thus rapidly produced, the sen- 
sibility of the part is generally also suddenly and 
severely excited ; and with the extreme dyspnoea 
and pain, great anxiety is felt. The connection 
between the lesions and the symptoms is remark- 
ably striking. The pain corresponds with the 
rupture of the thinned portion of pleura and the 
irruptioa of the tuberculous matter into the pleura, 
and is caused by these occurrences; while the 
threatened suffocation and anxiety are the effects 
of the rapid passage of air and of some fluid mat- 
ter into the pleural cavity. Therefore, when acute 
pain, oppressed breathing, extreme anxiety, and 
the symptoms of acute pleurisy, display themselves 
suddenly in one side of the chest of a tubercular or 
phthisical patient, we may suspect the occurrence 
of perforation of the pleura, and ascertain the pre- 
sence of pneumathorax by examining the chest. 

8. (b.) The consecutive effects of perforation vary 
in different cases. Although perforation of the 
pleura will not fail to allow air to pass into the 
cavity, yet the size and other conditions of the 
opening modify the amount of air introduced, and 
the effects which follow. If the perforation be 
very small, or if it be so placed that the walls of 
the chest close it upon expiration, or if it be below 
the level of the effused fluid, or if the opening be 
of such a form as to become valvular, and to close 
the aperture on expiration, air will pass into the 
cavity in accumulating quantity, and occasion an 
increased compression of the lung ; and even suf- 
focation in the course of a few hours, and before 
many of the consequences observed, in cases of 
longer duration, can take place. When, however, 
the termination of the mischief is not so rapid, the 
presence of air in a cavity neither accustomed to, 
hor organised for it, and of the matters which pass 
along with the air from the ulcerated cavity, ex- 
cite with more or less rapidity great irritation and 

sinflammation of the pleura, attended by acute 
pain, dry cough, dyspnea, spasms of the inter- 
costal muscles ; quick, weak, or irregular pulse ; 
heat of skin, and all the symptoms of acute pleu- 
Tisy, with the physical signs of pneumathorax 
(§ 11.), and of liquid effusion accompanying the 
air contained in the pleural sac. 

9. When the aperture, by which air passes into 
the cavity of the pleura, is large, theye is a fre- 
quent renewal of the air in this cavity ; for the lung 
is kept in a state merely of collapse, and not of 
forcible compression ; the air passing out of the 
cavity, as well as passing in, to a partial amount. 
The consequences are, a more.copious purulent 
secretion takes place from the pleural surface, and 
this secretion always becomes more or less foctid 
‘if it continue for some time. The foregoing symp- 
toms, however, are not of themselves sufficient to 
show the existence of pneumathorax ; for, notwith- 
standing the sudden supervention of acute pain in 
the side, with oppressive dyspnoea and anxiety, 
and although, in some instances, these symptoms 
may be instantly felt after a fit of coughing, or 
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upon exertion when the patient has felt as if some- 
thing had given way in the pained place, still all 
these phenomena may exist in some acute cases of 
pleurisy, without any perforation; whilst, on the 
other hand, perforation and pneumathorax may 
take place without any very acute or suddenly 
developed symptoms, although this is seldom ob- 
served. The physical signs, therefore, are chiefly 
to be depended upon for the diagnosis of this lesion. 

10. When the quantity of air which is passed 
into the pleural cavity is great, if there be no 
adhesions between the opposite surfaces of the 
pleura, or if these adhesions be inconsiderable or 
admit of being much stretched, the lung is com- 
pressed and forced against or towards the spinal 
column, At the same time the thoracic parietes 
on the affected side are distended, the ribs se- 
parated, the diaphragm depressed, and the medias- 
tinum pushed to the opposite side. ‘The widen- 
ing of the intercostal spaces, the rounding and 
dilatation of the parietes, the much less degree of 
motion during respiration, and the much greater 
dimensions of the affected side upon admeasure- 
ment, sufficiently indicate the distension of the 
pleural cavity by the accumulation of a fluid; 
the nature of the fluid, whether gaseous or liquid, 
being readily indicated by the physical signs. 
The viscera are also displaced by the contained 
air. The heart and mediastinum are pushed to 
the right side, if the left be the seat of lesion ; 
and towards the left axilla, if the right is so af- 
fected and if the air be in great quantity, whilst 
the liver and stomach are pushed downwards ; 
the upper regions of the abdomen sometimes pro- 
truding more or less, 

11. B. Tus Puysicat Sicys are the most im- 
portant of the consecutive effects of pneumathorax, 
and are generally very distinctive. The air con- 
tained in the pleural cavity gives the walls of the 
chest a greater degree of resonance on percussion 
than when the structure of the lung is naturally 
distended with air. According as the quantity of 
air is great, so is the sound produced by percus- 
sion the more hollow or drum-like, owing to the 
further removal of the collapsed or compressed 
lung from the parietes of the chest, and to the 
diminished entrance of air into the lung. Hence 
pneumathorax may instantly be detected by a 
remarkable contrast of physical signs, namely, by 
a very hollow or clear sound on percussion of the 
affected side, with little or no vesicular sound of 
respiration, whilst the healthy side gives a duller 
sound on percussion, but a much more distinct 
respiratory murmur. 

12. Perforation of the pleura, and its conse- 
quences, pneumathorax, and the effusion of fluid, 
give rise to other phenomena which are further 
diagnostic of these lesions. These are the sounds 
which have been termed the metallic tinkling 
sound, the amphoric sound, and the sound of fluc- 
tuation. 

13. (a.) Metallic tinkling has been variously 
accounted for by several writers, but none of the 
explanations, and some of them have been suf- 
ficiently singular, and others equally laborious, 
appears satisfactory. ‘This sound is heard most 
distinctly when the pleura is perforated, when 
much air is enclosed in the pleural cavity, and 
when there is also some fluid effused. It seems 
to proceed from the air passing, during inspiration, 
through the pleural, *Ase of the perforation, 
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which, being partially obstructed by fluid or 
mucus, occasions a noise similar to that produced 
by the breaking of a bubble of air contained 
by an albuminous or other fluid, and the vibra- 
tions, being propagated through the inclosed air, 
give rise to the clink, or metallic sownd or tinkling 
in question. According to this explanation, al- 
though perforation of the pleura most commonly 
causes this sound, it may nevertheless be heard in 
other circumstances in which air is contained in 
the pleural cavity, provided that, during respira- 
tion, the air in struggling through a fluid forms 
bubbles, which, breaking on the surface of the 
fluid, causes a vibration which is propagated 
throughout the included air. From this it will 
follow, that whatever occasions such a degree of 
motion of the parietes of the chest, even percussion 
during the physical examination of this cavity, 
may occasionally develope this sound, which has 
so long puzzled many stethoscopists, which has 
mystified others, and which has concerned some 
but little who have paraded the stethoscope as a 
most serviceable instrument of charlatanry and 
humbug. 

14. (6.) The tinkling sound may thus present 
several modifications. Where the perforation is 
protected or obstructed by its position against the 
walls of the chest or below the level of the fluid, 
the tinkling may not be heard unless upon coughing 
or taking a full inspiration, so as to cause bubbles to 
be formed in the affused fluid. But the smallness 
of the perforation, provided that air passes through, 
will not prevent or obscure the sound, as Dr. 
Wixirams has supposed. ‘“ When the orifice is 
large and free, the air will pass in and out in 
ordinary breathing, and will produce in its vi- 
cinity a sound like that of blowing into the mouth 
of a glass bottle,” or the bung-hole of a small 
cask, and hence this sound has been called 
amphoric. In these cases the diseased lung is 
merely collapsed, not compressed by the accu- 
mulation of air in the cavity as when the perfora- 
tion is small, and as it is described above (§§ 8— 
10). 

15. The tinkling or metallic sound may be 
heard only in certain parts of the chest —only 
where the lung is non-adherent, and where the 
effused liquid does not reach—only where a 
cavity is distended by air so as to give the parietes 
of the cavity a certain degree of tension, and to 
furnish the condition upon which the sound chiefly 
depends. In the sitting posture, this sound is 
heard best about the mamma, and lower part of 
the axilla and scapula; but in those cases in 
which the accumulation of air and the distension 
of the parietes are the greatest, it may be heard in 
every part of the affected side ; whilst in others, 
where the collection of air is small, it may be heard 
only at one spot. , 

16. When there is a liquid effused into the 
pleural cavity as well as air contained in it, the 
diagnosis is generally easy. Percussion shows the 
level to which the liquid rises, according as it 
varies with the position of the patient. The mo- 
tions of the liquid, also, especially upon coughing, 
will also often give evidence of the presence of 
air in the cavity. Dr. Witrams has stated that, 
*‘on change of posture and on coughing, the liquid 
will sometimes drop from the parts which have 
just been immersed; and the sound of this 
will exhibit the metallic ringing in so distinct a 
manner, that it resembles the note which a glass 
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or porcelain vessel yields when struck.” (p, 132.) 
I think that Dr. WittraMs is mistaken in this ¢ 
for, however change of position may produce this 
sound, whether as I have explained it or other- 
wise, I am certain that no dropping takes place, or 
can possibly take place, in the physical cireum- 
stances of the parts ; but that, in all changes of po- 
sition which can possibly be made, however ex. 
treme or opposite, the fluid will merely run down 
the parietes of the cavity, without dropping in any 
art. 
& 17. (c.) If the patient be shaken forcibly, or ifhe 
give the trunk a jerk, or an abrupt turn or shake, — 
the sound, which was first mentioned by Hip. 
PocRATEs as resembling the splashing of water, 
will be distinctly heard. This sign has been aptly 
termed Hippocratic fluctuation, and is heard when 
the ear is applied to the side at the time of suce 
cussion ; the tinkling sound being also heard to 
accompany or to follow it, as the air bubbles 
break on the surface of the fluid or at the pleural 
orifice of the perforation. Fluctuation or splash- 
ing is best heard when there is much air in the 
cavity and a moderate or considerable quantity of 
liquid. Percussion will frequently indicate the 
proportions, if carefully performed. 
18. III. The Procnosis of pneumathorax is 
very unfavourable, not so much as regards the 
presence of the air in the pleural cavity, as the 
lesions of which it is the consequence. Pneumatho- 
rax most frequently, especially when supervening at 
an advanced stage of tubercular consuniption, ra-_ 
pidly hastens a fatal termination; but in more fa- 
vourable circumstances, or earlier stages of that 
malady, life may be prolonged for some indefinite 
time after its occurrence ; rarely, however, for a 
longer period than a few months. Dr. Hovcuron 
has recorded a case of a bricklayer, who lived 
eighteen months after perforation had taken place, 
and who might have lived longer if he had not 
imprudently exposed himself in his business, for 
the signs of a cavity had disappeared, the side had 
contracted, and his general health had much im- — 
proved. Dr.Sroxrs has adduced the case of a 
gentleman, who lived for many months, and who 
generally heard a splashing noise in his chest when 
on horseback. Camnatusier and Larnnec refer 
to cases which they consider to have recovered; 
but upon insufficient evidence. Dr. Witi1ams’ 
states, that he has seen “two cases leave the hos- 
pital with the impression that they were nearly 
well, having gained flesh and lost the worst phthi- 
sical symptoms after the first severe consequences 
of the perforation had subsided.” (p. 133.) My 
experience leads me to conclude, that, when the 
tuberculous disease is limited, when perforation 
occurs at an early state of that disease, and when 
the constitutional powers of the patient are not — 
much impaired —circumstances in which perfora- 
tion rarely takes place—then life may be prolonged 
for a considerable period, if a cure even may not 
be effected. For it is not impossible for a super- 
ficial tubercle, or very small cavity, to perforate 
the pleura, and, by such perforation, or the rupture 
of the nearly perforated pleura, to allow the pas- 
sage of air into the pleural cavity, the compression 
of the lung, and the exudation of lymph upon the 
surface of the perforated membrane, favouring the 


diminution or obliteration of the cavity, and the 


occlusion, or even the cicatrisation of the aperture. 
In these circumstances, therefore, it is not unrea- 
sonable to hope for a considerable prolongation of 
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life, even although complete recovery may not 
take place. M. Larnnec has adduced an instance 
in which the patient lived six years after pneuma- 

thorax appeared ; and M. Cuomet has considered 
perfect recovery not impossible, the parietes of the 
chest falling inwards, as in recovery from certain 

cases of empyema (see Pieura, §§ 78.). 

» 19. 1V. Trearment,— This should vary with 
the several circumstances under which perforation 
or rupture of the pleura and the passage of air into 
the pleural cavity take place, with the period 
which has elapsed since the occurrence, and with 
the existing state of the patient. When the per- 
foration and passage of air into the cavity have just 
occurred, the patient often presents many of the 
indications of having received a vital shock; he 
is pale, anxious, faint, feeble, and depressed phy- 
sically and morally. At the same time he com- 
plains of oppressive dyspnoea and pain, and his 
pulse is rapid and feeble. In this state lowering 
measures would be dangerous. Gentle resto- 
ratives with opiates are chiefly indicated, as 
camphor or ammonia with morphia; but re- 
action often occurs, if the accumulation of air 
and the suffocative dyspnoea (§§ 8. et seq.) pre- 
vent not its supervention. Nevertheless, the ir- 
ritation and inflammation of the pleura produced 
by the air are generally attended by some indica- 
tion of re-action after some hours, although this 
may be imperfect, or but slightly developed. The 
pain which is complained of should not be con- 
sidered as a proof either of the presence or the 
amount of inflammation or even of irritation of the 
pleura, for it is often greatest immediately upon 
the perforation and passage of air into the pleura, 
and before inflammation is developed by the oc- 
currence. Besides, it is often occasioned by the 
stretching of adhesions which had existed, and is 
thus, as well as in other circumstances, independ- 
ent of inflammatory action. Still we should be 
prepared for the supervention of inflammatory ir- 
ritation of the pleura soon after the air has acted 
upon this surface, especially if the atmosphere at 
the time be cold and dry; and this complication 
of inflammation with the pneumathorax will be 

“more certainly indicated by the states of the pulse, 
skin, and tongue, than by the amount of pain. If 
the pulse become hard or constricted, the skin dry, 
and warmer over the affected side, or if the pa- 
rietes of the side are tender or sore upon pressure 
or percussion, and if the patient be young, robust, 
or plethoric, or of the sanguine temperament, then 
bloodletting, general or local, the latter most fre- 
quently, but the former in some instances, and 
both in others, especially in the circumstances just 
stated ; antimonials, mercurials, and opiates ; cool- 
ing diaphoretics, aperients, and external deriva- 
tives and counter-irritants, as advised for inflam- 
mations of the pleura, are the means chiefly to be 
relied on. But these means should be directed 
with due attention to the peculiarities of individual 
cases, as insisted upon in the preceding article. 
20. Instantly upon the occurrence of this 
lesion—within even a few minutes of it, as I have 
Seen in one instance—but at any indefinite period 
afterwards, the quantity of air drawn into the 
pleural cavity may be so great, and the distension 
of the parietes of the side so very considerable, as 
to suggest reasonable fears of almost immediate 
suffocation, not only from complete compression 
of the lung of the affected side, but also from a 
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less compression’ of that of the other side. In 
these circumstances, exit should be given to the 
air by puncturing the parietes of the thorax. I am 
aware that the propriety of resorting to this mode 
of relief has been questioned; but an instantly 


‘impending fatal result has.to be averted; and in 


some instances it may be averted for a considera- 
ble time, almost always for a short time, and pos- 
sibly for months, or even years, by resorting to 
this operation. I believe that recourse to this 
operation should not be delayed when pneuma- 
thorax has occurred at an early period of phthisis, 
or when the patient is young, not greatly reduced, 
or whilst he has not advanced very nearly to a 
probable termination of a disease which would 
certainly end fatally, even if perforation of the 
pleura had not taken place. The pain and risk of 
the operation is nothing in comparison with the 
continued distress experienced during the pneu- 
mathorax ; and although relief may be only tem- 
porary, the operation may be repeated several 
times without increasing the risk of life, but on 
the contrary greatly. diminishing it.* 

21. Itis unnecessary to remark further respect- 
ing the treatment of pneumathorax, inasmuch as 
the means which have been recommended. for 
chronic pleurisy and empyema are generally ap- 
plicable also for the more complicated malady 
which has just now been considered; due regard: 
being had to the peculiar features of individual 
cases. (See Art. Preura, §§ 175. et seq.) 
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* In 1833, a case of pneumathorax occurred in my 
practice, at an early stage of phthisis ; the patient being 
young and robust, and not having lost flesh or strength. 
The nature of the mischief was prominently charac- 
terised: the heart was pushed remarkably far to the 
right side ; and the rational and physical signs were all 
marked and extreme; the dyspnoea.and distress were 
great. J advised that an opening should be made for the 
exit of the air; and the friends of the patient desired 
that Sir A. Cooper should. make it. We met a few 
hours afterwards; he admitted his ignorance of the na- 
ture of the lesion. I fully explained the cause of the 
symptoms, and of their extreme urgency ; but he refused 
to perform the operation, stated that he had never per- 
formed it with the view of letting out air, and that he 
would not now do any thing so novel, although he would 
have’ been ready to undertake it when he was a much 
younger man. Having heard Sir AsTLEy’s determina- 
tion, the patient’s friends would not allow the operation 
to be resorted to by any one else ; and the patient died 
asphyxied a few hours afterwards. The operation, if it 
had been resorted to in this case, might have prolonged 
life for a very pansiderghe Ber as 4 
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POISONS—Porsoninc-=Porsonep—Symptoms 
AND TREATMENT.OF, 

Crassir.—-GENERAL AND SpectaL Patuo- 
LOGY AND THERAPEUTICS. 

Poisons may be pEFinep to be substances which 
act injuriously upon the human body. The 
number of substances which may be comprised 
under this definition, even in the present state 
of our knowledge of the productions of the three 
kingdoms of nature, is very great; and many 
of these, owing either to their weak powers, or 
to the imperfect state of our knowledge of their 
effects, will receive only a slight notice, or be 
entirely overlooked. It should, however, be 
recollected that there are many substances which 
act injuriousiy when improperly employed either 
as articles of food or as medicinal agents; this 
improper employment having reference rather 
to the quantity used, and the conditions of the 
frame in which it is employed, than to the in- 
jurious nature of the substance. The definition 
therefore may be extended as follows: — Sub- 
stances which exert a deleterious influence on the 
human frame, when taken internally or applied 
externally, as regards either their nature or the 
quantity of them employed; or which tend, in 
either respect, to destroy life, when thus used. 

1. Whilst the word poison reférs to the substance 
exerting the deleterious influence, poisoning is the 
commission of the injurious act, and poisoned is the 
state or effect resulting from the substance or agent 
employed. These words may thus be viewed as 
referring respectively to the agent, the act, and 
actor, and the effects or pathological states pro- 
duced by the poisonous agent. It is obvious, that 
the investigation of the first and second of these, 
with due precision, belongs to legal medicine or 
medical jurisprudence, and that it consequently 
does not fall within the scope of my work. I have 
only briefly to consider the symptoms and effects of 
poisons — the pathological states produced by sub- 
stances, whose injurious effects have been ob- 
served and recorded by medical authorities, and 
the best means of preventing, counteracting, or re- 
moving these states. Before, however, I venture 
to discuss the pathological effects of individual 
poisons, and the treatment of these effects, I shall 
briefly consider -- 1st. The modes in which poisons 
are employed or exhibited.—2d. The action of poisons. 
—3d. The channels through which poisons act in 
producing their effects.— 4th. The general effects 
of poisons ;— and 5th. The special operation of 
poisons.* 


_* The following Synops’s will show the extent of con- 
sideration which a due discussion of the subject now 
before me ought to comprise. My limits as well as the 
scope of the work will admit only of a hasty view of the 
several topics here enumerated : — 

I. MopEs IN WHICH POISONS ARE'EMPLOYED OR EX- 
HIBITED. 
i. To the Respiratory organs — Inhaled or Inspired. 
ii. Taken into the stomach. 
iii. Applied externally —(a) The cuticle not having 
been removed. 
(b) To a surface the cuticle of which has been 
removed. 
(c) Introduced by, or into, a wound. 
(d) Injected into blood-vessels, 
iv. Injected into the large bowels. 
v. Introduced or injected tnto the sexual organs. 
vi. Injected into the urinary organs. 
JI, THE AcTION or Polsons. 
i. Potsons act locally and primarily. 
li. Remotely and consecutively. 
iii. Both locally and remotely. 
iv. Chemically. 
III. CHANNELS THROUGH WHICH PoIsoNns ACT, 


2. I. Tue Mopes 1x wuicu Porsoninc TAKEs 
pLace, whether the act is felonious, intentional, 
or accidental — whether it is suicidal or from 
intentional exposure to the agent — are more 
diverse than may appear on a hasty view of 
the matter; and the effects produced and the 
treatment required are thus equally diversified : — 
Ist. Several gases, vapours, or fumes of volatile or 
vaporisable substances have been intentionally ex= 
hibited, or accidentally inhaled, so as either to arrest 
the respiratory uctions, or to impede or obstruct, or 
otherwise influence the changes produced in the 
blood by respiration, as well as those changes of 
function, and sometimes even also of organisation, 
which take place either primarily or consecutively in 
the nervous centres. Several vapours or fumes, 
medicinal as well as poisonous, may be inhaled 
into the lungs with the view of producing certain 
anticipated effects. Some of these are thus em- 
ployed more or less beneficially. Others are more 
obviously injurious, or even fatal ; and a few have 
recently been directed to purposes which are con- 
sidered beneficial, after the very superficial and 
empirical view which has hitherto been bestowed 
upon this mode of employing them. The vapours 
of several substances possess the power not only 
of impeding the changes produced in the blood by 
the air during respiration, but also of altering the 
physical characters of the blood itself and the state 
of the nervous functions. These alterations of the 
blood and nervous systems are produced not only 
immediately upon the blood circulating in the ca- 
pillaries of the air-cells, and upon the organic 
nerves supplying the respiratory organs, but also 
consecutively, owing to the passage of the vapour 
to some amount into the circulation, and to the 
actual admixture of it inthe blood, and to its action 


i. Primarily and locally. 
a. On the nerves of the part. 


Y 


6. On the capillaries and vessels of the part, and 


the contained fluids. 
c. On the irritability of the tissues, 
d. On the general structure of the part. 

ii. Sympathelically, or by nervous influence — or 
through the media of the organic and animal 
systems of nerves. 

iii. Organically, or by imbibition or endosmose, and 
absorption — or through the medium of the cir- 
culating fluids. 

IV. GENERAL EFFECTS OF POISONS. 
i. Depressing nervous influence and vascular action 
— Lowering vital power. 

ii. Inordinately exciting nervous influence, either or- 
ganic or animal, 

iii. Inordinately exciting vascular action, 

iv. Exciting nervous influence and vascular action — 
Exciting vital power. 

v. Evhausting nervous influence — or exhausting vi- 
tal energy. 

vi. Altering nervous influence and vital power. . 
vii. Producing a succession of two or more of these 
states or effects. 
V. SPECIAL OPERATION OF POISONS. 
i. Abstracting the animal caloric or depressing the 
calorific process in a part, or throughout the body. 

ii. Benumbing, depressing, or suppressing sensibility, 
or the organic nervous influence. 

iii. Paralysing involuntary motion and voluntary 
movements. . 

iv. Softening, liquefying, 07 dissolving one or more tis- 
sues or textures. 

v. Irritating particular organs or parts. 

vi, Astringing and increasing the tone or vital cohesion 
of certain lissues. 
vii. Diminishing or increasing the irritability of con- 
tractile parts. 
viii. Augmenting certain secretions and excretions. 
ix. Stimulating the ganglial, spinal, or sensory nerves, 

x. diltering the vital actions — the secretions and nu- 
trition of particular organs or textures, accord- 
ing to the substance employed, and the.mode of 
cmployment. 
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on this fluid and on the nervous centres. The 
vapours of alcohol, of all strong spirituous liquors, 
of most ztherial fluids, of spirits of turpentine and 
several volatile oils, produce a more rapid effect 
when inhaled in more or less concentrated states 
than when these substances are taken into the 


stomach ; and if the vapour inhaled be much con- 


eentrated, or if the inhalation be continued for 
some time, the changes produced in the blood, and 
the effects on the nervous system, are such as to 
endanger or to destroy life. ‘his more immediate 
and intense effect arises chiefly from the extent of 
surface upon which the vapour acts, and from the 
rapid imbibition of fumes or vapours by the respi- 
ratory mucous surface. But this subject will be 
more fully shown in the sequel, when the special 
operation of certain injurious agents is considered. 
Most of its pathological and therapeutical relations 
are discussed in the Article AspHyxta. 

3. 2d. The most frequent way in which poi- 
sons are exhibited is that by the mowth— the inju- 
rious substance being tuken into the stomach either 
alone, or simply diluted, or in the drink or food. 
It is obvious, that the symptoms and the effects of 
any poison are much modified by the state of di- 
lution or of admixture with alimentary articles 
when thus exhibited, and by the condition of the 
stomach at the time, especially as regards the na- 
ture and amount of the contents of this viscus. The 
state of the constitution, and of the health, and 
other circumstances connected with the person 
poisoned, as well as with the agent employed, 
also materially influence the effects produced in 
different cases, by any individual poison, although 
the quantity exhibited is the same. The rejection 
by vomiting of a portion of the poison, the time 
that has elapsed from the moment of exhibition, 
the amount and character of the evacuations it 
may have produced, and the precise nature and 
character of the effects observed at the period 
when the patient has been first seen by the phy- 
sician, require, both individually andin connection, 
to be duly considered by him, the inferences which 
he must promptly draw from these being made the 
basis of the most prompt measures of aid. The 
digestive mucous surface being protected by a 
mucous secretion, and by the secretions furnished 
by the collatitious viscera, and frequently con- 
taining more or less partially digested matters in 


addition to the vehicle of the poisonous substance, 


an injurious effect is produced upon it much less 
readily in many instances, owing to these circum- 
stances, as well as to the nature of the poison 
employed, than upon some other parts where the 
poison is more rapidly absorbed and carried into 
the circulation. Besides, the injurious substance 
is often in great part thrown off the stomach, or 
passed through the bowels; and that which re- 
mains, by irritating and inflaming the villous sur- 
face, is thereby prevented from being absorbed, 
or so entirely absorbed as it might otherwise be, 
into the circulating fluids ; absorption, imbibition, 


and endosmosis not so readily taking place in 
_ these circumstances as in others. 


Nevertheless, 
the injurious impression made by the substance 
taken into the stomach upon the nervous systems, 
and especially upon the organic or ganglial, may 
continue or may increase, and be extended to 
several of the collatitious viscera, and even to 
remote organs, as the brain, spinal chord, heart, 


lungs, and kidneys,—to the former by nervous 
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communication, and to the latter partly by this 
channel, and partly through that of the blood and 
vascular system, either mode of operation pre- 
dominating in different cases, according to the 
poison which has been taken. I need not, how- 
ever, dilate further on this topic, as it will receive 
numerous illustrations in the sequel. 

4, 3d. When poisons are applied to the external 
surface of the body, the effects are contingent 
upon the state of the cuticle, which forms an effi- 
cient protection against injurious substances, ex- 
cepting such as are most irritating or virulent ; 
and even many of these latter are inoperative 
unless they are allowed to remain applied to the 
surface for a considerable time. — (a.) The pro- 
tective power of the cuticle varies in different tem- 
peraments and constitutions ; substances which 
produce little or no effect when applied to the 
cutaneous surface of one person rapidly affecting 
others when thus employed. ‘This difference most 
probably depends upon the varying grades of 
density, thickness, &c., of the cuticle, and possibly 
also upon the vascularity and sensibility of the 
subjacent tissues. 

5. (b.) Poisonous substances, applied to the 
skin after the cuticle is removed, or even to a 
mucous surface, but more particularly to this 
surface when its epithelium is detached, produce 
their effects with great rapidity —the period vary- 
ing however with the situation, the duration of 
contact, and the nature and state of the sub- 
stance. ‘The effects depend upon the nature and 
intensity of the impression made. upon the tissue, 
upon the sensibility and vascularity of the part, 
upon the rapidity and amount of imbibition and 
absorption, and upon several other circumstances 
which will be more fully set forth hereafter. 

6. (c.) When a poison is inserted in a wound, 
the effects will be nearly co-ordinate with those 
which result from its application to a surface 
deprived of its cuticle or epithelium, some vari- 
ation probably resulting from the nature and situ- 
ation of the wound, and upon the degree in 
which the injury may favour the retention, and 
the situation facilitate the absorption of the poison. 

7. (d.) ‘The passage of the poison into a vein, or 
the injection of it into a vessel, is productive of 
the most rapid effects, relatively to the operation 
of the particular agent employed ; for not only is 
a local effect thereby produced, but the poison, 
being directly carried into the circulation, operates, 
according to its nature, both upon the blood and 
vascular system, and upon the nervous centres, 
and the vital and excreting organs. 

7*. (e.) When a poisonous substance is em- 
ployed externally in either of the modes now indi- 
cated, the effects depend principally upon its 
nature. Numerous specific or other animal poi- 
sons, and several virulent vegetable poisons, are 
thus inoculated ; and diffusive or septic inflam- 
mation and destruction of the cellular tissue, ery- 
sipelas, the contagious exanthemata and fevers, 
inflammations of the lymphatics, veins, arteries, 
and glands, various specific diseases, as rabies, 
smallpox, &c., and other virulent maladies, in 
which the organic nervous energy is depressed or 
annihilated, and the circulating fluids are contami- 
nated, are thereby produced. ‘lhe inoculation of 
most of these poisons is accidental, but it may be 
intentional —felonious or suicidal. Certain of 
these poisons, when allowed to remain in contact 
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with the surface, may produce their usual effects, 
although the cuticle or epithelium is entire: but 
when they are brought in contact with an abraded 
surface, or introduced into a punctured or incised 


wound, the effects are rapid, and vary in character 


with the nature of the poison, and the affection of 
the constituent tissues of the part injured; some 
occasioning a septic contamination — a solution 
and disorganization of the cellular tissue, which 
rapidly spreads, and poisons the circulating fluids ; 
others affecting the veins, and producing asthenic 
and spreading inflammation of them, with all its 
worst consequences; several inflaming the ab- 
sorbents and absorbent glands; and certain others 

implicating two or more of these, and often the 
nerves, arteries, and other structures in addition ; 
the secondary and more remote effects being still 
more complicated, and the ultimate results being 
often speedily fatal. Numerous illustrations of 
what I have now advanced will appear in the 
sequel, when certain animal poisons come under 
consideration, and may be adduced from the his- 
tory of infectious and contagious maladies. 

8. 4th. Poisons may be injected into the large 
bowels, either accidentally or intentionally, and 
produce in this situation their peculiar and even 
fatal effects. Even certain of them may be thus 
employed medicinally, and, owing either to the 
ignorance of the prescriber of their influence in this 
situation, especially in some diseases and states of 
vital power and action, or to idiosyncrasy of con- 
stitution, their operation may be most dangerous 
or even fatal. Some injurious substances, when 
taken into the stomach, and mixed with the ali- 
ments, are somewhat changed by the action of the 
secretions, whilst the primary impression produced 
by them is thereby impaired or modified, and the 
absorption of them is delayed or prevented, if, in- 
deed, they be not instantly thrown off by vomiting ; 
but there are many which, when thrown up into 
the large bowels, act more rapidly and more viru- 
lently than if they had been taken into the stomach, 
owing to rapid absorption often taking place in the 
large bowels, and to the circumstance of their 
being less likely to be changed in this situation. 

9. 5th. Poisons have been introduced into the 
secual organs, especially of the female, where they 
have produced their local as well as constitutional 
effects, the former of these effects being severe ac- 
cording to the nature and quantity of the substance 
thus employed ; and the latter depending upon the 
same circumstances, This mode of poisoning, as 
well as the next, 

10. 6th. The injection of poisons into the urinary 
passages, is of rare occurrence : it has, however, been 
employed both feloniously and accidentally ; whilst 
the treatment of several maladies of the sexual and 
urinary organs, by means of injections of various 
stimulating, astringent, tonic, or acrid substances, 
has caused, either directly or indirectly, most in- 
jurious, or even fatal results, especially when these 
have been resorted to in cases to which they were 
inappropriate. ver 

11. II. Or rue Action or Potsons. — Poisons, 
according to the definition of the word given 
above, may act, Ist. Locally and primarily, — 2d. 
Remotely and consecutively, and 3d. Both locally 
and remotely. Thus the substance applied either 
to the external surface, or inhaled into the lungs, 
or taken into the stomach, may only corrode or 
inflame the part with which it comes in contact, 
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this effect being so intense as to endanger or even 
to destroy life. It may produce but little or no 
lesion or visible change in the part to which it is 
applied, and yet, through the medium either of 
the nervous systems or of the circulating fluids 


and vascular system, it may destroy the individual, 


And lastly it may, after having occasioned more 
or less remarkable local changes, affect the nervous 
systems, or the vascular system and fluids, or both 
the nervous systems and the vascular system, with 
the fluids, secretions, and excretions, thereby de- 
stroying life, and sometimes altering even the 
structure of several of the organs of the body be- 
fore life is extinguished. Sufficient illustration of 
these modes of action will appear in the sequel ; 
but I must consider them individually and more 
particularly, and with reference to the tissues 
which poisons seem especially to affect, and the 
channels and media through which they act. 

12. i, Or THE LOCAL AND PRIMARY ACTION OF 
Poisons. Whether or no the injurious action of 
a substance be limited to the part to which it is 
applied, or be extended much further and to dis- 
tant parts of the frame, it is of moment that we 
should have some acquaintance, the more intimate 
and accurate the better, with the nature of the 


effect produced locally, and with the changes in _ 


the constituent tissues of the part.-—(a.) Certain 
substances, as aconitine, prussic acid, &c., even 
when applied to an external part, protected by its 
cuticle, will occasion numbness or want of sensi- 
bility, without any other visible change; the local 
effect thus produced in the nerves not proceeding 
further, unless the application be protracted or 
repeated, or the activity of the poison be great, or 
the cuticle be removed. This effect upon the sen- 
sibility evinces not merely a special operation of 
the substance, but also a disposition or power 
possessed by it to affect more generally and sym- 
pathetically the whole nervous systems, although 
certain parts of this system may betray the effect 
in a more remarkable degree. 

13. (6.) Other substances produce a more 
severe local effect, and yet this effect will continue 
altogether, or more or less, limited to the part ; 
the injurious operation being caused rather by the 
intensity and extent of the irritation locally excited 
than by any other more extended impression or 
change produced by it. Substances occasioning 
a local injury or irritation, as mechanical ir- 
ritants, fragments of broken glass, &e., excite the 
organic and animal sensibility in the part with 
which they are brought into contact; and soon 
afterwards the vessels, the capillaries especially, 
and contractile parts, are implicated; and even 
further local changes of structure ensue, owing to 
the effusion of lymph, serum, &c., and to the al- 
terations thereby produced. 

14. (c.) Certain substances, whilst they benumb 
the sensibility of the part to which they are ap- 
plied, also impair the irritability of the fibrous or 
contractile tissues ; and others, whilst they excite 
the sensibility, also increase, for a time, both the 
susceptibility and the power of contractile or ir- 
ritable parts, ultimately exhausting these proper- 
ties, according to the nature and quantity of the 
substance employed, and thereby showing the in- 
timate connection existing between sensibility and 
irritability, and demonstrating that substances 
which either benumb, or excite, or exhaust the one, 
similarly affect the other. The more active of these 
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agents may thus destroy life by their local effects, 
especially when they act upon vital organs or 
parts. Even mechanical agents or irritants, by 
their intense action locally, and the nature or 
functions of the organ, surface, or tissue with which 
they come in contact, may destroy life by their 
local effects entirely or chiefly. The changes pro- 


duced by numerous substances are of such a kind | 


as admit of their usual procession being observed, 
First the nerves of the part, and the sensibility, 
are either benumbed, or excited, or irritated, or 
exhausted, and the contractile property of fibrous 
tissues similarly affected. Then the capillaries and 
the contained fluids are implicated, and all the 
phenomena, either of congestion or of inflamma- 
tion, with the usual results, are developed, accord- 
ing to the nature of the agent employed. - 

15. (d.) Other substances act so rapidly, and 
produce so general an effect upon the constituent 
tissues of the part, involving them all in the effect 
produced, or inducing disorganization, with so great 
rapidity as to render it difficult, if not impossible, 
to determine the particular element or tissue pri- 
marily or principally affected, or to trace the proces- 
sion of changes. Intense heat and cold, numerous 
chemical agents, and some septic poisons derived 
from the animal and vegetable kingdoms, produce 
this more intense and disorganizing effect upon the 
part to which they are ‘applied. Some congeal, 
constringe, desiccate, corrugate, carbonise, or other- 
wise destroy the structure; and others dissolve, 
liquefy, or annihilate the vital and physical cohe- 
sion of the several textures, which fall into a state 
of dissolution or pulpy destruction with varying 
degrees of rapidity. 

16. il, Or THE REMOTE OR CONSECUTIVE AC- 
TION OF Porsons.—The primary impression, or 
action of poisons is seldom such as destroy life of 
itself, or without producing remote or consecu- 
tive effects. If, owing either to the intensity of 
the local action, or to the extensive disorganization 
produced in the part, death should quickly fol- 
low the application of an injurious or poison- 


_ous substance, the effect may be imputed. chiefly 


to the shock received by the vital power, unless 
the agent acts directly upon a vital organ, whose 
circulation and functions it is capable of imme- 
diately arresting. A corrosive substance, as nitric 
or sulphuric acid, &c., taken into the stomach, 
owing either to its nature or the quantity em- 
ployed, or to both, causes death tin a very short 
time; but this result is not owing metely to the 
local action, but to the shock produced by a severe 
injury inflicted upon an organ supplied by nerves 
from the organic or ganglial nervous system, and 
intimately associated in function and organic 
nervous energy with the organs most necessary to 
the continuance of life. The local injury is in- 
flicted, the whole body instantly experiences or 
feels it; the shock, or injurious impression, is ra- 
pidly transmitted throughout the whole organic 
nervous system ; and, if it be intense, it annihilates 
not only the vital influence of the organ on which 
it primarily acts, but also, and through the medium 
of the organic nervous system, the action of the 
heart, of the diaphragm, of the lungs, of the brain, 
&e. Thus the more immediate of the remote 
effects are produced, sometimes with a rapidity 
which might lead to the inference that the local 
impression and the consecutive result are but one 
operation. More frequently, however, this result 
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takes place with much less rapidity ; the primary 
injurious impression inducing a succession of pa- 
thological phenomena, which often admit of due 
recognition, as they are manifested in either the 
nervous or the vascular system, or the blood, or the 
secretions, or the excretions, or in several or even 
in all these, as will appear in the sequel. . 
17, It is obvious that, whilst some injurious 
agents, from their nature or the quantity, may act 
either locally or remotely, primarily or consecu- 
tively, or in either of these chiefly, there are others 
which act in both modes, either one predominating 
over the other, according to the agent or agents 
employed. The mineral acids, in large quantity, 
or 1 a concentrated state, act locally, destroy the 
| textures, occasion a general shock of the frame, 
and even terminate life. In small quantity, or less - 
concentrated, the local action is much less intense, 
and remote effects are developed, and are such as 
admit of being traced. Various vegetable or nar- 
cotic poisons produce but slight or no apparent 
local change, yet affect organs remote from the 
seat of application in a very remarkable manner ; 
and many substances change not only the tissues, 
on which they primarily act, but also the states 
of distant parts; these substances even deriving 
their chief appellations, as acro-narcotics, &c., 
from their compound properties. 

18. III, Tue Mepra or Cuannets py wuicH 
Poisons act.—It is of great importance to trace the 
channels through which substances act injuriously 
on the frame; for the knowledge of these enables 
us on many occasions to prevent or to arrest the 
effects produced by these substances. But in order 
that the media or channels of remote or consecu- 
tive effects should be recognised, it is necessary in 
the first place to ascertain the local and primary 
operation of the substance, the more remote effects 
of which we are desirous of tracing in the succes. 
sive changes produced by it. It becomes therefore 
desirable to consider— Ist. The nature of the local 
and primary impression produced by a poison.—2d. 
The extent and amount of the sympathetic effect, or 
of the operation by nervous communication or in- 
fluence as far as this may be known; and 3d. The 
organic operation of a poison, or the circumstance 
of the imbibition and absorption of the substance ins 
Jurious employed, and the probable extent or amount 
of the mischief produced which may be imputed to 
this mode of operation. As poisons thus act locally, 
sympathetically, and organically, or in the ‘ways 
now specified, and as it is obvious that the action 
of a particular poison is not limited to any one of 
these modes, although it may operate in either 
way more prominently than in the others, it may 
not be superfluous to consider the matter more in 
detail. 

19.71. The nature of the local and primary im: 
pression produced by a poison is not always readily 
ascertained ; for, owing either to the quantity or 
the intensity of action of the substance employed, 
the several constituent systems and tissues of a 
part may be so instantly and generally impressed 
and altered by that substance as not to furnish 
distinct evidence of the tissue primarily affected, 
as I have above contended; but in other ‘circum- 
stances the local changes, as well as the consecu- 
tive effects, often admit of anal ysis, although some- 
times imperfect, the results necessarily varying 
with the circumstances of particular cases. 

20. A. The nerves of the part, whether the 
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organic, the sensory, or the motory, are evidently 
primarily affected according to the texture to 
which the poison is applied, or are the. first to 
manifest the effect, unless the substance be such 
as rapidly to change the organization of the struc- 
ture; and according as either of these orders of 
nerves is implicated or impressed, so will the se- 
cretions, the sensibility, or the movements of the 
part be affected. 

21. B. The irritability of contractile tissues is 
also altered by poisons, more especially by those 
which change the state or functions of the organic 
nervous system. If what I have contended for, 
in the article InrrTaBiLiry, namely, the depend- 
ence of this very prominent vital property upon the 
organic nervous influence, be admitted, it neces- 

- sarily follows that this property will be co-ordi- 
nately affected by whatever changes the state of 
this influence; and a close investigation of the 
operation of many poisons proves that those sub- 
stances, as certain animal poisons, which inordi- 
nately depress, or altogether annihilate this in- 
fluence, affect the irritability of the contractile 
tissues in a similar manner, and in a co-ordinate 
degree. 

22. C. The capillaries and vessels of the part 
must also be changed, as regards their vital pro- 
perties, whenever the organic nervous influence 
and irritability are affected; and the change of 
these vessels must be necessarily similar as to kind 
and degree with that primarily produced in the 
organic nerves and contractile tissues. There is 
every reason also to believe, that the change is 
not limited to the capillaries and smaller vessels, 
but extends more or less manifestly to the contents 
of these vessels, more especially to the red globules 
and to the fibrine of the blood which they contain ; 
the condition of the former constituent of the 
blood in these vessels, and the quantity or state of 
the latter, being always very materially altered 
by the morbid impression made upon the organic 
nervous influence and irritability of the part, and 
upon the vital properties of the capillaries ; the 
physical and chemical characters of the blood in 
these vessels being thereby thus rapidly changed. 

23. D. The alterations thus produced in the 
organic nervous influence, in the irritability, in the 
state of the capillaries, and in the contents of these 
capillaries — in the blood — of a part to which a 

oison has been applied, must necessarily soon be 
followed by further changes in the whole of the 
tissues constituting the part— in its whole structure 
—and these changes will be rapid, extensive, and 
diversified in character, according to the nature of 
the poison, and as it acts prominently upon either 
the nerves, or the capillaries, or the fluids, or the 
other constituents of the part; or in any of the 
particular modes which will come under con- 
sideration in the sequel. 

24, ii. The sympathic operation of poisons, or the 
action of a poison on parts remote from that to 
which it is applied by means of the nervous system, 
or by any of the orders of this system—the organic, 
the sensory, and the motory—evidently obtains to 
a very considerable extent, especially as respects 
the action of some poisonous substances ; but, as 
this medium of operation is not the only one, and 
as it is frequently associated with that about to be 
considered, namely, the blood and vascular system, 
either channel being more or less operative in 


producing the remote effect, according to the 
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nature of the substance and state of the system, it 
is often difficult to determine the precise extent to 
which either contributes to the ultimate result. 
It will, however, be shown in the sequel, that 
certain substances when taken into the stomach, 
or injected into the bowels, or otherwise brought 
into contact with parts supplied chiefly with the 
organic or ganglial nerves, have not merely the 
sensibility of these nerves excited, but also the 
involuntary movements of parts distant from that 
to which the substance was applied remarkably 
affected, owing to the local irritation being trans- 
mitted through the medium of this order of nerves, 
and the connection of these nerves with nerves of 
sensation, and with the roots of the spinal nerves; 
and, further, owing to this connection, the effects 
are often extended to the spinal chord and to the 
brain, and thence reflected upon voluntary muscles 
and the extremities of the body, the resulting phe- 
nomena varying with the nature of the injurious 
agent and the temperament and constitution of the 
person poisoned by it. It is unnecessary to illus- 
trate this topic at this place, as itis fully discussed 
in the articles Inriration and IrriraBitity, and 
especially in that on Sympatuy or associated 
morbid states. 

25. iii. The organic operation of poisons, or the 
imbibition and absorption of them, or the action of 
them through the media of the circulating fluids, 
as the lymph, the chyle, and the blood, is one of 
the most important ways in which the effects of 
these substances are produced. Still this way is 
not always the same, the route varying with the 
organ or part to which the poison is applied, and 
with the nature and action of the particular poison 
employed. The imbibition or endosmose of some 
substances through membranous tissues is often 
much more rapid than that of others; but much 
‘depends upon the physical state of the poison, and 
concentration of the solution of it employed, and 
other circumstances. The passage of some sub- 
stances into the blood, when either applied to a 
mucous surface, or to a surface denuded of its 


cuticle, or epithelium, or introduced into a wound,. 


is often much more rapid than might be supposed, 
if the fact had not been demonstrated by experi- 
ments. Nevertheless, the rapidity of the introduc- 
tion of certain poisons into the circulation has been, 
according to a few observations I have made, 
overrated by some writers, who have considered 
that the passage of a poison into the blood may 
take place in a very few seconds, It will cer- 
tainly occur in much less than a minute in some 
cases ; but I doubt the extreme rapidity contended 
for by some physiologists. Great rapidity of ab- 
sorption is observed chiefly as respects certain sa- 
line or virulent vegetable and animal poisons, 
which are readily imbibed by the capillaries and 
carried into the blood. Substances which are 
absorbed by lacteal or lymphatic absorbents act 
much more slowly, and several of them require a 
considerable period before they reach the blood, 
especially if the vessels which have absorbed them 
pass through glands ; and when this is the case the 
glands are often affected, and in some instances, 


when the poison is not very virulent or rapid in — 


its operation, the glands either altogether arrest, 
or delay, fora longer or shorter time, the progress 
of the mischief. 

26. The poison having been carried into the 
circulation either by the lacteal absorbents, or by 
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the lymphatics, or by the capillaries and veins, 
according to the seat or part to which it is ap- 
plied, and the action which it exerts on the consti- 
 tuent tissues, produces ulterior effects, which are 
about to be briefly considered, owing to its action, 
—lIst, on the blood itself; in which it mixes, and 
which it contaminates ;—2d, on the blood-vessels 
and heart;— 3d, on the nervous ganglia and 
plexuses ; — 4th, on the spinal chord and the sen- 
sory and motory nerves ;—and 5th, on the brain 
and organs of sense. 

27. iv. Those poisons which act more or less 
chemically are most readily imbibed, are absorbed 
most directly and rapidly, and change not only 
the physical characters, but also the chemical con- 
stitution of the blood, as far as we are acquainted 
with that constitution. They change the colour, 
and there is reason to suppose that they affect also 
the organization of the red globules ; they alter or 
diminish the fibrine, and variously affect the saline 
and albuminous constituents of the blood. But 
there are few of those substances which act thus 
chemically upon the blood, especially alkalies, 
acids, and numerous neutral salts, that do not also 
affect the vital condition of this fluid, and change 
_ this condition and its chemical constitution both in 
Telation to each other, and in connection with the 
vessels and heart, and with the nervous centres, 
more particularly the nervous system actuating the 
circulating apparatus. 

28. IV. Generat Errecrs or Poisons. —i. 
Some substances or agents depress nervous influence 
_ and vascular action, and thereby lower vital power ; 
the depression being either relative or absolute, 
and varied in its effects, according to the agent 
and the quantity, intensity, or duration of its 
operation. The application, for instance, of cold, 
or, more correctly, the abstraction of vital caloric, 
when moderate or of short duration, or acting 
- upon a surface or part only of the body, depresses 
vital action in that part during its continuance; 
but re-action takes place when the depression is 
limited as to seat and time, owing to the determi- 
nation of the circulation to more internal or to 
vital parts, or when muscular action accelerates 
the flow of blood in the vessels. But when cold, 
Owing to its intensity or continuance relatively to 
_ the state of the system whilst exposed to it, renders 
_torpid the organic nervous influence, and retards 
or interrupts capillary and venous circulation 

through a considerable extent of the frame, re- 
action may not take place, or may occur so im- 
perfectly or irregularly as not to relieve internal 
‘congested organs; and if it occur it may be at- 
tended with, or develope inflammation in some 
predisposed organ. 
_ 29. There is perhaps no other agent which tends 
so completely to depress both the nervous and 
vascular functions so as even to overwhelm them 
altogether as cold, when it acts either intensely 
or for a long period relatively to the constitution 
and circumstances of those subjected to its influ- 
ence, or when it exceeds in grade that which has 
just been stated to admit only of imperfect re-action. 
_ Like other agents, therefore, cold is either a tonic, 
@ sedative, or destructive of life, according to its 
grade and the manner of its operation on the liv- 
ing ceconomy ; but there is scarcely another phy- 
sical agent whose sedative effects are so equally 
manifested upon all the general systems and func- 
lions of the frame, and without directly producing 
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some other operation, unless the respiration of air, 
loaded with carbonic acid, or with sulphuretted 
hydrogen, or prussic acid used in any form be ex- 
ceptions. Aconite and colchicum are sedatives to 
the sensory and organic nerves especially, but they 
also irritate the surfaces to which they are applied ; 
and digitalis and tobacco act chiefly on the heart 
and vascular system, without materially depress- 
ing the nervous functions of animal life, or the 
functions of the brain and spinal chord. When, 
however, these, or other substances, which produce 
a general sedative or depressing effect, as respects 
nervous influence and vascular action, are ex- 
hibited in large or injurious quantities, their sub- 
ordinate operations are then so masked as to escape 
notice, or are so inconsiderable as not to deserve 
attention. Certain poisons which produce a nar- 
cotic effect upon the nervous system, when given 
in moderate doses, exert a sedative influence upon 
the vital actions generally, when taken in still 
larger or poisonous quantities, as shown by opium, 
belladonna, conium, hyoscyamus, &c., when so 
exhibited. 

30. The ‘sedative effect, when it becomes inju- 
rious, is generally not limited either to the part to 
which the agent is applied, or to a particular sys- 
tem or organ. Besides depressing nervous power 
in the surface or viscus to which a sedative poison 
is applied, and causing capillary and venous con- 
gestion, the morbid impression is propagated along 
the nerves to more distant parts, especially to the 
nervous centres, whilst the poison itself is partially 
absorbed, and, mixing with the blood, it acts di- 
rectly upon the nervous masses, and more or less 
also on various organs, according to its specific 
influence. This being the general effect — the 
result being depressing, and ultimately destructive 
of organic nervous power and vascular action, 
with varying degrees of rapidity, according to the 
nature of the poison and the quantity employed,— 
it may be imputed, according also to the nature 
and quantity of the agent, to either of these chan- 
nels or media principally, or to allof them, al- 
though in different grades, the fatal or injurious 
operation arising through these sources singly, or 
conjointly, but in varying proportions. 

31. ii, Some poisons inordinately excite nervous 
influence and vascular action, or stimulate vital 
power fora time. Heat and.oxygen are the most 
influential agents in producing this effect, and they 
perpetuate it perhaps longer than any other with- 
out exhausting vital action, especially upon with- 
drawing them. Alcohol, the wthers, ammonia, 
and numerous other stimulants, may become poisons 
when exhibited in large quantities, or when lon 
employed, owing partly to their effects locally, but 
especially to their influence, through the media of 
the nervous and vascular systems, and of the blood 
upon the nervous masses or centres, and upon the 
liver and excreting organs. Jt is seldom, however, 
that stimulants destroy life before they have in- 
duced either exhaustion co-ordinate with the sti- 
mulating action, or effusion to an amount sufficient 
to interrupt the functions of a vital organ, or al- 
terations of the circulating fluids incompatible with 
the continuance of the nervous functions or of the 
heart's action, or even inflammatory or structural 
changes of some important viscus, or some two or 
more of these changes, 

32. iii, Exhaustion of organic nervous power, 
and of sensory and motory influence, or of vital 
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energy generally, is one of the most manifest ge- 
neral effects of substances given in quantities suf- 
ficient to destroy life in a short time. This ex- 
haustion is especially remarkable when it is caused 
by substances which injuriously impress. the 
nervous systems, or which act so rapidly as to 
render it difficult to determine whether the impres- 
sion of the agent be transmitted by means of the 
nerves to the heart and brain, or whether the sub- 
stance is itself absorbed into the circulation, where 
it directly acts upon these organs, or whether it 
acts in both ways. Poisons which may be said to 
_ kill by exhausting the vital actions must necessa- 
rily be considered as having first produced an ex- 
cessive stimulating effect, which has so rapidly 
passed into exhaustion as to leave the primary 
operation unobserved or even unobservable, for 
exhaustion implies antecedent stimulation. Ne- 
vertheless, if the operation of many of the sub- 
stances which are generally said to destroy life 
by exhausting vital power, when given in large 
_ quantities, be considered with reference to their ef- 
fects upon the living ceconomy in small doses, it 
will be found either that the quantity which is 
stimulating is very small, or that the stimulating 
operation of the substance, even in such quantity, 
is very equivocal; and, if it may be admitted to 
exist, it rapidly Japses into a distressing or peculiar 
form of exhaustion, as may be allowed in respect 
of tobacco and various narcotics. From this it 
_ will appear, that the poisonous effect of the same 
substance may be imputed by oné person to the 
_ powerful sedative effect it had produced in the 
quantity or dose in which it had been given, and 
by another to the extreme exhaustion consequent 
upon a great and rapidly evanescent stimulation, 
&e., according to the views each may entertain 
of the physiological action of the substance in 
question. 

33. iv. The general effects of poisons cannot be 
viewed as merely dynamic : they also alter or change 
the states of nervous influence and of vascular action. 
Those substances which prove rapidly poisonous, 
owing to their nature or the quantity taken, evince 
the dynamic operation more remarkably. This 
may, however, be owing to the circumstance that 
the dynamic action is much more recognisable 
than any change in character or kind of action, 
during the short period intervening between the 
impression of the agent and a fatal result. It is 
chiefly such poisons as act slowly, or some of those 
which are more virulent, but which, when taken 
in small quantities, are not rapidly fatal, that pro- 
duce more or less manifest alterative effects. Still 
these effects are not solitary; they are generally 
associated with one or two of the general effects 
already noticed, and also with certain others, 
which are more specific, or which appertain to the 
poison in question, and in some respects charac- 
terise its operation when employed either medi- 
einally or otherwise. The alterative effects of 
poisons being recognised with difficulty, in con- 
nection with other more general and remarkable 
results, unless the operation is slow, and as these 
effects are more peculiar or specific, and at the 
same time more complicated, I shall proceed to 
consider them more in detail, and endeavour to 
analyse them, or show their more special in- 
fluences, although I cannot-do so at this place in 
so full and satisfactory a manner as I am desirous 
of doing. 
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34, V. Tue specraL OPERATION OF Porsons.— 
It’is obvious to the experienced observer of the 
operation of the more active agents of nature upon 
the living ceconomy, that very few act in one un- 
varying manner, or that any one of them produces 
a single effect, or acts solely upon a single func- 
tion or part, without also affecting others more or 
less. All that such an observer of the more spe- 
cial actions, either of medicines or of poisons, — 
and most of the former possess the latter property, 
—can expect is this, that, although any one of these 
substances produces certain general results, and 
extends its influence more or less to different 
functions and even to remote organs, some par- 
ticular surface, function, or viscus —some one of 
the chief factors of life, or of the constant actions 
and results which these factors produce—some of 
the manifestations of life in particular tissues, sys- 
tems, organs, or parts, will be more prominently 
affected than others, or be chiefly, but not solely, 
changed by the action of that substance. In the 
analytical survey I am about briefly to take, it 
must, therefore, be considered that the special 
action of any single poison is not confined to the 
production of one only of the several effects which 
I shall have to notice under the separate heads 
which the analysis furnishes ; but that it extends 
to more than one system or viscus, although some 
one manifests it much more than another, and 
alters certain vital, properties and functions, or 
a particular property or function, more than others, 
When the symptoms and changes produced by 
individual poisons, and the modes of obviating and 
removing these changes, come under consideration, 
then the associated and even complicated nature 
of these changes will be made more evident. 

35. 1, Some injurious agents abstract the caloric, 
or depress the vital calorific process not only in the 
part to which they are applied, but also throughout 
the body. This effect may be produced by the 
application of cooling substances, or by whatever 
lowers the organic nervous influence and vascular 
action, or by both modesof action produced either 
simultaneously or in rapid succession. <A large 
quantity of cold water or of ice taken into the 
empty stomach, especially when the system is ex- 
hausted by fatigue, or when the body is perspir- 
ing freely, may not only abstract the animal heat 
from parts requiring a certain elevation of tempe- 
rature for the performance of their functions, but 
also depress the organic nervous influence actuat- 
ing these parts, so as to produce capillary and 
venous congestion, or an arrest of the circulation, 
and other consecutive effects, until the action of 
the heart ultimately ceases. Although cold fluids 
may destroy life very rapidly when taken largely 
in these circumstances, in the manner now stated, 
and owing to the influence of cold upon vital ac- 
tions, as noticed above (§§ 28, 29.), yet there are 
hardly any substances which are poisonous owing 
chiefly to this mode of action, although there are 
several which, when employed in large or frequent 
doses, produce a refrigerating and depressing effect 
along with other changes of a more prominently 
injurious nature, more especially the hydrochlo- 
rate of ammonia, the nitrate of potash, and various 
other salts and dilute acids, which not only depress 
the calorific process, but also chemically and phy- 
sically affect the blood and vascular system, and 
through this medium the nervous system also. 

36. ii. Certain poisons act more especially in 
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destroying the sensibility, or the functions of the 
sensory and of the organic nerves, in benumbing, 
depressing, or suppressing sensibility, and the 
organic nervous influence. Of these the most re- 
markable are monkshood and its active principle 
aconite, cold ; zther and alcohol when absorbed 
or injected into the blood, or when their vapour is 
inspired ; belladonna, conium, morphia, and most 
- of those which have been denominated narcotics, 
sedatives, and stupefacients. But these produce 
also a paralysing effect, remarkably depress the 
organic nervous influence, diminish irritability, 
impede secretion and excretion, or even irritate the 
mucous surface to which they may be applied, as 
colehicum, tobacco, hyoscyamus, opium, &c. 

37. iii, Other poisons more prominently paralyse 
the organs of voluntary motion, whilst they impair 
the irritability of involuntary parts, diminish sen- 
sibility, and depress the organic nervous influence, 
especially hemlock and its alkali, conia, hydro- 
eyanic acid, and the cyanides, carbonic acid, sul- 

huretted hydrogen, &c.; stramonium, cannabis 
ppdice, tobacco, digitalis, the preparations of lead, 

C. 

38. The substances which act energetically 
upon the nervous system, in impairing either the 
sensibility or the irritability and the. voluntary 
movements of muscular parts supplied by nerves 
Tespectively belonging to these systems, have not 
their actions limited to one of these functions only, 
although either may be more prominently affected 
according to the poison employed. Their effects 
may, moreover, be extended even to secreting and 
excreting organs, such poison acting more or less 
on particular functions than on the others. When 
either of these substances is taken into the stomach 
in quantities which are injurious, not only are the 
nerves of the part affected, but absorption of the 
poison takes place to a certain extent, and the in- 
jurious impression made upon the nerves by it is 
transmitted along the organic and sensory nerves 
to the ganglia, brain, and spinal chord, which are 
further affected according as the substance is pre- 
sent in the circulation. Some of these poisons 
seem to affect one order of the nervous system 
more than another ; certain of them impress more 
especially the organic or ganglial nervous system, 
deranging the several functions depending chiefly 
upon it, others affect the brain, consciousness, and 
sensibility, and impair more or less the voluntary 
movements, and other allied functions; and these 
several results are moreover varied not only with 
the quantity of the poison taken, but with the cir- 
cumstances connected with its exhibition and the 
Constitution and temperament of the person who is 
its victim. 

_ 39. iv. Certain poisons produce a septic action, 
. weakening and dissolving the vital cohesion of tissues, 
‘or softening and even liquefying the structures. 
‘These substances not merely depress the organic 
nervous energy of the parts with which they come 
in contact, but they also produce a physical or 
chemical change in the tissues, contaminating the 
fluids, and favouring the imbibition and absorp- 
tion, not only of the poison itself, but of the con- 
taminated fluids of the poisoned part. Animal 
‘Matters act chiefly in this way, more particularly 
-the poisons of serpents, of fish, decomposing or 
putrid animal substances, the animal poison ge- 
erated in sausages and preserved or dried meats, 
the secretions and fluids in disease, or after death ; 
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especially after malignant and infectious maladies, 
and still more especially if any of these be applied 
to a punctured wound, or to an abraded surface. 
In most instances the local action of these poisons 
is evinced by the part being pained, swollen, livid, 
or otherwise discoloured, soft or boggy, sometimes 
numbed, and changed in temperature, often 1a- 
pidly passing from a burning heat to coldness, or 
being cold from the commencement. ‘These 
changes proceed from the extremities to the trunk, 
from the periphery to the centre, and extend more 
or less rapidly, with remarkable sinking of vital 
power, a very quick or irritable pulse, and mani- 
fest indications of contamination of the fluids and 
soft solids, more especially when the poison has 
been applied to an external surface, or toa wound. 
When it has been taken into the stomach, distress- 
ing nausea, vomiting, anxiety, and feeling of sink- 
ing, evidently owing to depression of the organic 
nervous energy, are then generally observed, with 
other symptoms varying with the particular poison 
which has been taken, as cutaneous blotches or 
eruptions, coldness of the surface, suppression of 
urine, rapid weak pulse, watery stools, &c. &e. 

40, The animal poisons which act in the way 
now described affect chiefly the vital conditions 
of the parts to which they are applied, — depress 
organic nervous. influence, and loosen the yital 
cohesion of the tissues, whilst they contaminate 
the fluids; but there are other substances, which 
soften, or liquefy the tissues, in consequence rather 
of a chemical than a vital operation, although the 
vital conditions are also to a certain extent af- 
fected. These are the alkalies, the sub-salts, or 
those saline substances in which the alkali is the 
predominant element, the, biborate of soda, the 
iodide of potassium, the alkaline sulphurets, the 
preparations of antimony, of mercury, &c., when 
used in large quantity or long employed. These 
substances act locally, more or less energetically 
as now stated, especially the pure alkalies; but 
they are also rapidly absorbed, and they then 
alter the vital conditions of the nervous and vas- 
cular systems, and the chemical constitution of the 
blood, especially as regards the red globules and 
fibrine, the proportions of which they even diminish, 
especially when they have been employed fora 
considerable time. When thus used, they also 
liquefy, and favour the absorption of morbid 
growths or tumours, whilst they relax generally 
the soft solids. 

41. v. That various poisons excite the ganglial, 
spinal, and sensory nerves, or either of these orders 
of the nervous system, more than the others, will 
be admitted ; but this effect is generally varied 
and associated, according to the nature of the 
particular substance employed, with other changes 
manifested by secreting» surfaces and organs. 
The stimulating operation is evidently exerted 
primarily upon the. nervous organization of 
the part to which the substance is applied; 
and, for a time, it tends to concentrate the 
nervous power, and even vascular determination 
and action, towards the surface or viscus thus 
acted upon. Subsequently, however, the effects 
become more or less diffused ; but the rapidity of 
the diffusion of the stimulating influence over the 
frame depends upon the nature and quantity of 
the substance employed, the state of the organs 
upon which it has acted, and {the temperament, 
constitution, and habits of the subject acted on, 
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The principal question is— whether or no the 
general or remote effects are produced by nervous 
influence, or by the rapid passage of the substance 
into the circulating fluids, and the consequent 
operation of it upon the several organs and struc- 
tures of the frame, or by both these modes, either 
of them predominating according to the circum- 
stances just stated ? 

42. A. As to the action of stimulants on the 
nervous system, on either the ganglial, the sensory, 
or motory, or upon any two or all of these di- 
visions of the system, there can be no doubt as 
respects that part’ of it supplying the organ to 
which the poison is applied ; the question being as 
to the extension of the stimulating operation to 
distant parts by means of this system. Formerly, 
the remote effect was imputed altogether to this 
system, the other mode of action just referred to 
being overlooked or discarded. From 1819 until 
1826 I made many experiments with stimulating 
substances and tonics, vegetable and mineral, some 
of which were published in the journals of the day 
(especially in the London Medical and Physical 
Journal, and London Medical Repository) with 
the view of determining the modus operandi of 
many active agents upon the frame ; and I demon- 
strated, beyond dispute, that this is not the only 
mode of action, as regarded the great majority of 
them, which, although acting more or less in this 
way, operate also, and even mainly, through the 
medium of the circulating fluids. 

43, That the stimulating impression made upon 
the organic or sensory nerves of the viscus to 
which the substance is applied is transmitted, more 
or Jess remarkably,:-by means of these nerves to 
remote parts, which it thus affects, appears ex- 
tremely probable ; for there are several analogies, 
considerations, and even proofs, both physical and 
pathological, of this being the fact; and, more- 
over, these remote effects are often reflected upon 
other distant parts. Thus the stimulus existing in, 
or acting upon, an internal viscus, may be trans- 
mitted by the organic nerves to the adjoining 
ganglion, or to the great semilunar ganglion, or to 
the spinal chord, or to the brain, becoming an 
object of either obscure or distinct sensation or 
consciousness, and there the effect may cease, or 
be reflected thence upon other parts, affecting the 
actions of involuntary organs, through the media 
of ganglial nerves, or exciting the movements or 
sensibility of voluntary parts through the medium 
of the spinal chord. The remote effect may be 
produced more or less by either order of nerves or 
nervous masses, ganglial, cerebro-spinal, or sensory 
and motory, according to the nature and quantity of 
the substance employed, and the mode of employ- 
ing it. Much of the misconception and confusion 
which have existed as to the operation of agents on 
and through the medium of the nervous organiza- 
tion have arisen chiefly from the following cirecum- 
stances: —— Ist. Experimenters have considered 
the organic nerves as forming a part of those pro- 
ceeding from the cerebro-spinal axis; — 2d. They 
have viewed the distinct orders or divisions of the 
nervous system as identical, and as performing the 
same functions ;— and 3d, They have overlooked 
the fact that it is impossible to separate the vascular 
system from the nervous, so as to isolate each, and 
that it is equally impossible to cut off the nervous 
communications existing in distant parts whilst 
the arterial communications are allowed to con- 
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tinue, inasmuch as all arteries are surrounded by a 
reticulum of ganglial nerves. It is owing mainly 
to these circumstances, and their consequences, that 
so many ill-planned and ill-performed experiments 
on living animals have been made— experiments 
which could furnish no correct inferences, which, 
moreover, were undertaken to decide points not 
admitting of being thus decided, and which could 
not prove the basis of even a loose hypothesis, far 
less of sound doctrine. Considering, therefore, as 
will appear more fully in the sequel, that poison- 
ous as well as medicinal agents produce an im- 
pression upon the nerves of the part to which 
they are applied, that is not limited to such part, 
but which often affects sympathetically distant 
parts, although in various degrees and modes, ac- 
cording to the nature and state of the substance 
employed, I proceed to remark upon the operation 
of stimulants through the nedium of the circula- 
tion. 

44, B. That numerous stimulating substances 
—vegetable, saline or mineral, and animal — 
are more or less rapidly imbibed by the tissues, and 
absorbed into, and are afterwards eliminated from, 
the circulation, are amongst the best established 
facts in physiological science. The effects which 
these substances produce, when taken either me- 
dicinally or in hurtful doses, are chiefly owing to 
this mode of action, although the impression pri- 
marily made by them on the several divisions of 
the nervous system is also more or less influential 
in producing these effects ; but the exact extent of 
that influence can hardly be determined. That 
the majority of stimulating substances are actually 
absorbed into the circulation, to an extent varying 
with the substance employed, and the state and 
mode of its employment, has been fully estab- 
lished, inasmuch as they have been detected in the 
blood itself, and in the several secretions and ex- 
cretions. The special operation of many stimu- 
lants thus depend not only upon their primary 
impressions upon the nervous system, but also 
upon their presence in the blood, and their action 
on the nervous masses and centres, and more spe- 
cifically upon the functions of certain organs and 
surfaces, particularly upon those organs by which 
they are eliminated from the blood. The alcoholic, 
the eztherial, the balsamic, the camphoraceous, and 
several other classes of stimulants—both vegetable 
and mineral—act in the way now stated.* 

45. vi. That many poisonous substances are 
capable of astringing the tissues and of increasing 
the tone or vital cohesion of certain structures, when 
employed in small quantities, cannot be doubted: 
but this effect more rarely follows their employ- 
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+g During 1819, 1820, and 182], I made a number of expe- 
riments upon the operation of several active substances ; 
and the results of those which I made with the terebin- 
thinates were published in the London Medical and Phy- 
sical Journal for July 1821. At that time it was generally 
believed, that medicinal as well as poisonous substances 
acted upon the nervous system directly and entirely, the 
results depending altogether upon this system without 
reference to the blood and vascular system, and without 
distinction between the organic, the sensitive, and the 
motory divisions of the nervous system. I believe myself 
to have been, if not the first, at least amongst the first, 
to determine by experiments the action of these sub- 
stances through the medium of the blood,.and to show 
that many of these substances act differently upon the 
different orders of the nervous system —upon the organic 
nerves either chiefly, distinctly, or differently from their 
action on the cerebro-spinal. (See Lond. Med. and Phys. 


Journ., July, 1821, p.112. e¢ seg., and August, 1821, p. 185, 
et seq.) 
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“ment as poisons, unless in the case of mineral 

poisons; and then the operation of these, espe- 
cially when used in large or injurious quantities, 
is more chemical than vital ; several of them, as 
‘the mineral acids and salts, combining to a certain 
extent with the tissues and the liquid elements of 
the tissues, altering the constitution of the capil- 
Jaries ‘and of the capillary contents, and thereby 
affecting the state of vital function and action. 
Many of the substances which act as stimulants, by 
the greater permanency of their effects, and by 
their action, in the manner now stated, upon the 
tissues, have an astringing operation. Substances 
acting thus on the ceconomy have not their ef- 
fects always limited to the parts to which they are 
applied ; for I have ascertained that they are ab- 


sorbed, especially when much diluted, or when 


dissolved, into the circulation, and are afterwards 
carried out of it chiefly by the kidneys and skin. 
The metallic salts and the mineral acids severally 
act in this way more or less rapidly, energetically, 
and manifestly ; and produce their effects on parts 
of the frame the most remote from those to which 
they were applied. The metallic sulphates and 
nitrates, the superacetate of lead, the balsams and 
Tesins, the phosphoric, the mineral, and many of 
the vegetable acids, although acting in the way 
now stated, severally produce other effects, when 
employed in hurtful quantities. Some of them 
excite certain of the organs concerned in excret- 
ing them from the circulation, others of them de- 
press or exhaust the organic nervous influence and 
the irritability of the heart and other contractile 
parts ; and many of them alter the constitution of 
the blood, especially of the red-globules and 
fibrine, so as to render this fluid unsuitable to the 
perpetuation of the nervous and vital functions, 

46. vil. Numerous substances act especially upon 
the irritability of contractile parts, and either im- 
pair or increase this vital property, according to 
the nature of the substance. These modes of ac- 
tion evidently result from the impression produced 
either primarily upon the organic nerves of the 
part, or consecutively upon the ganglia, the poison 
having been carried into the circulation, or from 

both these modes of operation. Prussic acid and 
the prussiates, monkshood, tobacco, aconite, di- 
gitalis, arsenious acid, colchicum, antimonials, 
borax and boracic acid, ergot of rye, nitre, and 
several other substances, when employed in large 
doses, depress the organic nervous power, and the 
irritability of involuntary organs, especially of the 
heart, without directly impairing the functions of 
the brain and spinal cord, and of voluntary parts, 
although affecting them through the media of the 
ganglial and vascular systems. Other substances 
affect the irritability by increasing it at first and 
ethausting it afterwards, the effect varying with 
the substance and the quantity employed. This 
operation probably obtains in respect even of some 
of the articles just enumerated, as arsenic and an- 
limony. Other substances excite the irritability of 
both voluntary and involuntary organs more or 
less remarkably, as nux vomica and strychnia, 
brucia, St. Ignatius’s bean, snake-wood, &e. 

47. viii. Numerous articles act more especially 
in augmenting certain secretions and excretions ; 
and they produce these effects either by their di- 
rect action on the organs to which they are ap- 
plied, or by their consecutive operation, through 
the medium of the circulation, upon the organs and 
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surfaces which they specifically influence. Thus 
emetics and purgatives taken into the stomach 
excite or irritate the organic nerves supplying the 
villous surface of the alimentary canal, and thereby 
increase the secretions and involuntary movements 
of the tube, each substance possessing either an 
emetic or a purgative property acting in a manner 
more or less peculiar to itself, and producing, 
moreover, in some cases, additional effects. Other 
substances, as many of those which act upon the 
kidneys, as the terebinthinates, several salts, par- 
ticularly the nitrate of potash, the nitrate of soda, 
the acetate of potash, cantharides or its active 
principle, and various other articles, are absorbed 
into the circulation, and excite especially the 
kidneys so as to increase their secretion, or even 
to over-excite or inflame them. Other substances, 
through the medium of the circulation, affect the 
exbalations and secretions from the bronchi; and 
others, again, those from the skin. But this sub- 
ject need not be further pursued, at this place. 

48. ix. That some articles irritate particular 
organs or parts in a way more or less peculiar to 
these articles, either when directly applied, or ab- 
sorbed and earried in the blood to the organ af- 
fected by them, may be admitted. But although 
this operation, and those just noticed, constitute 
the chief modes in which substances are expected 
to act medicinally —their principal therapeutical 
effects,— yet they are merely subordinate to the 
more energetic or violent results produced upon 
the nervous influences and vital actions, when 
the same substances are employed in hurtful 
quantities. 

49. x. In connection with this irritating operation, 
varying with the substance employed and the mode 
of its employment, an alterative action is also pro- 
duced ; the vital functions — the secretions, the 
sensible qualities and conditions, and the nutrition, — 
of particular organs and parts being changed in 
kind or character, as well as dynamically or in 
degree. ‘These effects are manifested chiefly when 
poisonous substances are given repeatedly in small 
doses, are employed medicinally, or with the view 
of producing deleterious effects slowly and latently. 
Numerous medicines have acted injuriously in this 
way, as well asin the two preceding modes, in con- 
sequence of having been employed injudiciously 
— inappropriately as respects the nature of the 
disorder, and either during too long a period, orin 
too large or too frequent doses, the effects thereby 
produced having been mistaken for the progress of 
the disease. When substances have thus produced 
an alterative effect or change of action in any one 
or more organ or part, they have generally been 
absorbed to a greater or less extent into the cir- 
culation, and have operated, through the medium 
of the blood, on the tissues, or on the organs eli- 
minating them from the system. 

50. xi. Substances which irritate or excite in- 
ordinately the parts or tissues to which they are 
applied, determine or solicit increased circulation 
and vilal action to these parts, and proportionately 
diminish vascular action in distant parts, or in the 
viscera less intimately connected or associated in 
function with those on which these substances act 
directly. Many articles are employed medicinally 
with the intention of producing these effects— as 
revulsives, derivatives, or revellents; and many of 
the phenomena observed as consequences of poison- 
ing depend upon this revulsive or derivative ope- 
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ration. This effect arises chiefly from the influence 
of the organic nerves, which, when irritated, in- 
fluences the circulation in the associated capillaries 
and arteries, increases the vital expansion and 
action of these vessels, and augments the exhala- 
tions and secretions from them ; the results vary- 
ing, in kind and in grade, with the irritant or 
substance thus affecting the organic nerves of the 
part to which the increased action is thus de- 
termined, 

51. VI. Tue Circumstances WHICH MODIFY 
THE Errects or Porsons require to be briefly no- 


ticed. (a.) The quantity used materially affects 


the action of a poison,so much so that the most vi- 
rulent poison is medicinal or even salutary when 
taken in minute doses. ‘Thus prussic acid in a 
very small dose is soothing and antispasmodic, in 
a large dose it annihilates the vital action. Several 
poisons, in smal] quantities, slightly irritate or in- 
flame the digestive canal, but in larger doses they 
produce convulsions, coma, and death. 

52. (b.) The aggregation and degree of dilution 
very materially modify the operation of a “poison. 
The more minutely a deleterious substance is 
divided, and the more completely it is dissolved in 
oil or in water, the more energetically and the 
more rapidly it will act, especially when taken 
into the stomach. This necessarily follows from 
the preparation thus made for the action of the 
poison over a large surface, and for the imbibition 
of it by the tissues and absorption by the vessels. 
Certain substances, which are extremely active 
when thus prepared, remain for some time inactive 
when they have been taken in a concrete or ag- 
gregated state. The dissolving influence of the 
juices of the stomach, and of the secretions poured 
into the duodenum, is not without influence upon 
ceitain poisons, when taken in an undissolved 
state; for the carbonate of barytes and arsenite of 
copper are more soluble in tiese than in water, 
The operation of poisons is further changed by 
aggregation and by degree of dilution. Camphor, 
in weak dilution, is cooling, sedative, and soothing, 
in stronger dilution in oil, or minutely divided in 
mucilage, it isexciting, and, in still larger quantity, 
productive of delirium, coma, or convulsions ; and 
in fragments it may occasion inflammation, or even 
ulceration of the part to which it is applied. 
Certain poisons in a state of vapour, or even sub- 
stances which cannot, in their usual states, be 
viewed as poisons, when employed in a state of 
vapour may become poisonous, if they be applied 
to extensive surfaces of the frame. ‘Thus the 
inhalation of the vapour procured from numerous 
ascertained poisons, narcotics, and others; or of 
the vapour of ether, of alcohol, and of certain 
volatile oils, when continued even for a short time, 
rapidly affects the frame, owing to the remarkably 
great extent of living surface to which substances 
in a state of vapour are thus directly applied, to 
the extent of the impression produced by them on 
the organic nerves, and to their rapid absorption 
into the circulation. 

53. (c.) Chemical conditions or combinations, 
~and the states in which chemical substances are 
employed, modify the effects produced. Some 
chemical substances, when employed in a con- 
centrated state, act locally merely, as the mineral 
acids; but when taken internally in a state of 
weak dilution they are carried into the circulation, 
and act upon and through the medium of the 
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blood. Morphia, being insoluble, is comparatively — 


inert, unless very minutely divided, but when 
dissolved in a fixed oil, or in alcohol, or com- 
bined with an acid, it becomes very active; and 
numerous substances which, in an uncombined 
state, were most deleterious, become innocuous 
when chemically combined with their opposites, as 
alkalies with acids, and vice versé. But this topic 
is so trite that I need not pursue it further. 

54. (d.) Admixture of various substances, ali- 
mentary or others, either before or after ingestion, 
varies the effects; generally by diminishing the 
activity of the poison, owing to slow absorption 
and imperfect or imercepted contact with the 
villous surface of the stomach. If, however, the 
poison be taken in a state of complete solution, 
and if the substances taken with it, or those already 
present in the stomach, serve to dissolve or mi- 
nutely divide it, they may not impede, but, on the 
contrary, ensure its action. If it be swallowed in 
a state of imperfect division or in fragments, the 
alimentary or other substances given with it may 
so involve these particles, or the mucus of the 
surface may so protect the organ, as either to 
diminish its effects, or to occasion vomiting, by 
which it may be altogether or partly thrown off. 
Dr. Boorn has recorded an instance of an ounce 
of corrosive sublimate having been swallowed after 


a full meal, without any remarkably bad effects 


having been produced, full vomiting having been 
speedily induced, and other cases are referred to 
by Dr. Curistison (see above, § 3.). 

55. (e.) The organ or tissue to which a poison 
is applied has been already stated materially 
to influence its action on the ceconomy, both 
locally and generally ({§3—10.). It has also been 
stated that the cuticle protects the skin more or 
less from the action of poisons, even the most cor- 
rosive and subtile ; and it is not until it be re- 
moved or destroyed that the poison acts, or if it 
act, the effect is much more slowly produced. 
The mucous surfaces are much more readily acted 


upon: still the mucus and epithelium covering 


them protect them to some extent, and render them 
less susceptible of the poisonous impression, and 
less prone to imbibition and absorption, than serous 


surfaces, or denuded or incised parts. These latter 


parts, or wounds of any description, may, however, 
escape, if they bleed so freely as to wash away the 
poison. The rapidity of action varies much with 
the tissue to which the poison is applied ; and is 
manifestly attributable to the celerity with which 
absorption proceeds in such tissue, and the extent 
of surface presented to the poison. Thus it is very 
rapid when a fluid poison is injected into the 
bronchi. 

56. It is worthy of mention, as remarked, but 


not explained, by Dr. Cunisrison, that the poisons — 


which seem to operate energetically on the sentient 
extremities of the nerves, and indirectly through 
the brain and spinal cord, act not at all upon the 
divided surfaces of the brain and large nerves, or 
upon the course of the latter; as proved in respect 
of prussic acid, opium, strychnia, and several nar- 
colics, This circumstance may be partly owing 
to the mode of operation of poisons above con- 
tended for, —viz. upon the organic nerves, or the 
organic and sensory nerves chiefly ; the application 
of them to a cut portion of the fibrous structure of 
the brain, or of a nerve, not being likely to produce 
any further effect than what may arise from the 
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division of certain fibres of these structures. The 
effects of poisons on different parts depend much 
upon the vascularity and the disposition to imbi- 
bition and absorption possessed by the texture to 
which the poison is directly applied. The con- 
nexion also subsisting between the texture and 
the more vital organs, especially the dependence 
of the part upon the organic nervous system ; the 
state of the vessels, the amount of hemorrhage 
from them, and a variety of circumstances, also 
modify the results. 
57. Mineral and vegetable poisons are much 
less controlled or influenced in their action by the 
organ or tissue to which they are applied than 
animal poisons are. The digestive canal and its 
secretions change the usual operation of mineral 
poisons but little; some vegetable poisons are 
somewhat more modified by the digestive organs, 
‘in certain cases ; but several animal poisons, which, 
if applied to a denuded surface, or to.a wound, 
would be rapidly fatal, may be so altered by these 
organs as to be productive of but little disorder, 
when taken internally. 
58. (f.) The operation of various poisons, 
especially of narcotic and sedative substances, is 
modified also by habitual use of them, and by 
idiosyncrasy. Whilst use diminishes the poisonous 
effect, idiosyncrasy more commonly inereases it. 
A person who has become addicted to opium, or 
‘even to some other narcotics, may take as much 
at once, with advantage, as would destroy the life 
of a person not accustomed to the substance ; and 
a person may be almost poisoned by a substance, 
‘or an article of diet, as a particnlar kind of fish, 
that would not disorder others. The influence of 
habit or use is shown chiefly by the organie poi- 
sons, particularly those already mentioned. In- 
organic or mineral substances have not their in- 
jurious operation so remarkably impaired by use. 
Dr. Cunisrison supposes that this “ effect of habit 
is nothing more than an increased power acquired 
by the stomach of decomposing the poison, —just 
as it gradually acquires an increased facility in 
digesting some alimentary substances which are 
at first indigestible.” (p.29.) This may be the 
case in part ; but something is probably also owing 
to a gradually diminishing susceptibility of the 
impression produced by narcotics in the organic 
nerves, and of the nervous system generally, owing 
to their frequent exhibition. 

59. (g.) The moral and physical states of the 
System also modify the operation of poisons, espe- 
cially of organic poisons,— narcotics especially. 
Great mental excitement, anger, passion, &c., 
delay, or, to acertain extent, counteract, the opera- 
tion of narcotic and sedative substances; whilst 
the depressing passions hasten and ensure their 
effects. Several diseases, especially those of the 
Nervous systems, as tetanus, rabies, mania, hys- 
teria, &c. admit of largé,-doses of opium, or of 
other narcotics being given without injurious ef- 
fects. Other substances, however, which are more 
sedative than narcotic, as tobacco, colchicum, 
iw acid, &e., and which act more upon the 

eart, are not tolerated so manifestly during these 
diseases. Febrile diseases, especially during the 
Stage of excitement and increased vascular action, 
delay or counteract in some degree the action of 
some poisons ; whilst the same maladies, and more 
especially pestilential fevers and pestilential cho- 
lera, particularly during the stage of exhaustion, 
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show that the frame is more or less insusceptible 
of the impression usually made by poisons. This 
want of susceptibility is owing to the low or ex- 
hausted state of vital function throughout the 
body, and to the absence of those vital conditions, 
or the commencing departure of these conditions, 


‘by means of which agents act upon living bodies. 


60. Other diseases, or a predisposition to them, 
as to apoplexy, palsy, or congestive states of 
the brain, diseases of the heart, inflammatory states 
of the stomach or intestines, congestions of the 
liver, &c., may severally favour the operation of 
certain poisons, whilst these latter may excite or 
determine an attack of these maladies. Where’ 
there is an apoplectie or paralytic tendency, a 
small dose of a narcotic may occasion a serious ef- 
fect, or even produce a seizure ; and, when there 
is serious organic change in the heart, a large dose 
of a sedative, as of hydrocyanic acid, colchicum, or 
even a moderate dose, may terminate life. The 
irritant poison, which may be innocuous in some 
instances, may be fatal in others, where disease of 
the stomach or bowels, or-a tendency to it, already 
exists; but this subject requires no further illus- 
tration. It should also be kept in recollection, 
that blood-letting either soon after or before a 
poison has been taken, aceelerates the action of 
such poison, if it remain in the part, by promot- 
ing its absorption. 

61. VII. Circumstances WHICH SHOULD SUG-- 
GEST SUSPICIONS OF BEING POISONED.—(a.) The 
sudden appearance of severe symptoms whilst the pa- 
tient is in health. It is comparatively rare that a 
substance can be taken in an injurious quantity 
without almost immediately producing serious ail- 
ment. Without denying the occasional] production 
of slow poisoning by the practised poisoners of the 
middle ages, and of the succeeding two or three 
centuries, it may be admitted that this mode of 
poisoning was not so frequently attempted or ac- 
complished as generally supposed. At the same 
time it should not be overlooked that poisons may 
be administered, as they sometimes have been, 
during the illness or the intoxication of the poisoned 
person, in order that the act may appear as the 
result of these states. The poison may even be 
added to the patient’s medicine, or substituted for 
it, as has been shown on several occasions. Gene- 
rally the symptoms of being poisoned appear either 
immediately or within an hour after the poison has 
been taken ;‘and it very rarely occurs that they 
are deferred beyond two hours, or three hours at 
the farthest. There are occasions, however, in 
which slow poisoning may occur unintentionally, 
and the symptoms be gradually and very slowly 
developed. I have met with several instances in a 
somewhat long course of practice of active and 
cumulative medicines having been given in large er 
frequent doses for so long a time as to produce 
dangerous and even fatal effects, these effects hav- 
ing been mistaken, owing to the ignorance of the 
practitioner, for the progress and issue of the na- 
tural disease. Colchicum, digitalis, tobacco in- 
jections, opiate injections, tartar emetic, the pre- 
parations of iodine, and several other substances, 
have thus produced effects for which they did not 
receive the credit. 

62. (b.) The appearance of severe symptoms after 
a meal, or after taking any substance, fluid or con- 
sistent, into the stomach, or after any substance has 
otherwise been exhibiled or applied, should also be a 
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source of strong suspicion. What I have said above 
(§§ 2—11.), as to the several modes of poison- 
ing, is sufficient to show that poisoning may be 
produced in various ways, besides the more usual 
way of mixing the poison in the food or drink of 
the poisoned person. When, therefore, violent or 
fatal symptoms occur suddenly, or proceed ra- 
pidly, diligent inquiry should be made as to the 
time, nature, and kind of the patient’s last meal, as 
to the circumstances and occurrences to which 
he has been exposed, as to the persons with whom 
he last had communications, and as to his habits, 
and morbid tendencies. It should be kept in re- 
collection, that disease may exist, even for a long 
time, without oceasioning suflering so great as to 
prevent his usual avocations ; and that the stomach 
itself even may be the seat of disease, and yet a 
full meal may be taken, after which the most vio- 
lent symptoms may supervene suddenly and carry 
off the patient. ‘This is not an infrequent occur- 
rence in cases of perforation of the stomach met 
with in practice, especially in young women (see 
Sromacn, Diseases of). A fatal result, present- 
ing the symptoms of poisoning, may also follow 
the ingurgitation of a large meal, or of indigestible 
substances, after long fasting, or of cold fluids when 
exhausted. . 

63. When several persons have partaken of 
the same meal, or of the same substances as the 
individual who has been attacked with severe ill- 
ness, the circumstance of the greater or less dis- 
order of all, according as a particular article was 
partaken of, or the escape of any or of all, with 
reference to the meal generally, or to any particu- 
lar article which it comprised, should receive due 
consideration. For, when all or several of those 
who have partaken of the same meal suffer more 
or less, the suspicion of poison amounts almost to 
proof; whilst the illness of one merely, others who 
had partaken of the same article not being affected, 
is a presumptive indication of the disorder being 
owing to other causes. In estimating, however, 
matters of this kind, the liquors and fluids drank, 
and the congruous nature of these, the one 
with the other, and with the several articles of 
diet also partaken of, should be taken into the 
account. Although it may be inferred, that all 
who partake of the same poisoned dish will suffer 
according to the quantity partaken of, yet such is 
not always the ease; for the poison may be un- 
equally mixed in the food ; and, as respects certain 
poisons, especially those most frequently employed 
in this manner, as arsenic, a larger quantity of the 
poison may prove more innocuous than the smaller 
quantity, for the former may be vomited, whilst 
the latter may be retained and act most violently. 

64. It ought to be recollected that various ar- 
ticles of diet may produce symptoms which may 
be more or less severe in all who have partaken of 
either of these articles, and these symptoms may 
depend upon the nature of the article itself, and 
not upon the admixture of any poison. Never- 
theless, the article of diet is poisonous ; but there is 
generally in this case no criminal poisoning ; for the 
state and probable effects of the article is generally 
unknown, and not suspected by any one until the 
effects appear. Rancid bacon, unclean or impro- 
perly fed fresh pork, dried or ill-cured meats and 
sausages, var.ous kinds of fish, whether diseased or 
imperfectly cured, or kept too long; the flesh of 
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shell-fish, especially when out cf season, tainted 
fly-blown meats, &c. are often productive of irritat. 
ing and depressing, or acro-sedative, effects, and 
have suggested the arrangement of these articles in 
the class of poisons which act in this manner, : 
65. (¢.) The state of the patient’s spirits or feel. — 
ings previouslyto his seizure, and other matters which — 
circumstances may suggest, should receive attention, — 
Acute observation and inquiry exercised with due — 
discretion and proper feeling by the physician, will _ 
often throw considerable light upon the origin and 
the agent of poisoning — will indicate either the — 
accidental, the suicidal, or criminal nature of the 
act. The acumen required in such circumstances 
as present themselves in connection with poisoning 
cannot be aided by what I can say on the topic: it 
will generally be sufficiently exercised by the well. _ 
educated practitioner of the present day; but the — 
following should be more particularly observed, in — 
all their relations, as upon them depend not only 
the recognition of the poisonous substance, but the 
treatment and life of the poisoned person, and the 
discovery and punishment of the guilty. 4 
66. Matrers REQUIRING THE ATTENTION OF 
THE Puysician wHeN Suspicions or Porsonine 
ARE EXCITED.— When severe illness occurs in the - 
circumstances just noticed, endeavours should be — 
used to ascertain every particular as to circum. — 
stances and manner of its appearances. The vessel, — 
utensil, or bottle, or paper which contained the in- _ 
jurious or suspected article; the remains of such — 
article, whatever it may be, and of the food or 
drink which had more recently been taken; the 
matters thrown off the stomach, and the sub-— 
stances on which the suspected article has been — 
spilt or rejected, should be carefully examined in 
order to ascertain the nature of the poison ; and, in 
cases of criminal poisoning, they ought to be pre- — 
served and chemically investigated, as fully set ~ 
forth in works on Medical Jurisprudence. If death 
take place, the examination of the body as to 
position and external appearances should be -mi- 
nute, and the contents of the alimentary canal, and 
of the urinary bladder, as well as the digestive — 
organs, and, in some instances, other organs aly 


should be carefully investigated, both anatomically — 
and chemically, in order to-ascertain the actual — 
presence of the poison, and the amount of structural — 
change produced by it. Numerous other matters 
connected with the poisoned person, and with the 
appearances of the various objects around him, — 
both before and after death, ought to be noted, — 
but, as these have especial reference to judicial — 
proceedings, I must refer the reader to medico- — 
legal works, especially to what has been stated by 
Mr. Taytror in his ‘* Medical Jurisprudence.” 7 
67. VITI. Tue Symptoms causep By Poisons 
cannot be duly considered until I treat of the oper- 
ation of individual poisons. I may however remark, — 
that the symptoms usually assigned to many — 
poisons have not been observed with accuracy — 
nor described with due precision; and that they 
do not in many cases admit of either accuracy 
or precision, as they vary with the dose of 
the poison and with the circumstances shown — 
above (§§ 51. et seq.), to modify them more or less. 
Jt will be seen from the arrangement I have 
adopted in discussing the action of particular 
poisons, that I have attempted to take a more in- — 
timate view of the effects produced by them than has 


diseased or over-driven animals; several kinds of usually been taken, and to base upon these effects 
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-a classification which may aid not only the recog- 
nition of the injurious agent, but also the adoption 
of appropriate means for the removal of these 
effects. It must have been manifest to all who 
have observed the operation of poisons, that many 
acrid or irritant poisons do not produce nearly the 
same nor similar symptoms ; that several substances 
which have been arranged as acro-narcotic poisons 
produce no narcotic effects, unless contingently ; 

that vitally depressing agents have been classed 
with pure narcotics, the effects resembling nar- 
cotism sometimes observed being merely those of 
departing cerebral functions, and that the effects 
which have been imputed to local irritation only 
have been quite as much owing to change of func- 
tion throughout the coconomy, or to extreme vital 

‘depression. M.Onrriza, who has devoted himself 
so ably and remarkably to the subject now before 
me, and has performed so many experiments with 
poisons on the lower animals, has certainly reduced 
the classes of poisons to a too limited number, and 
has erred in considering many of the symptoms, as 
well as of the lesions after death, to have been 
‘eaused by the poisons experimented with, instead 
of viewing them as partly the results of the injury 
inflicted on the animals the subject of experiment. 
Other experimenters no less deserve the same im- 
putation. When he as well as they inform us that 
certaii poisons were given to dogs, that in order to 
prevent their rejection by vomiting the oesophagus 
was tied, and that, in addition to various lesions 
thereby produced, the lungs were found congested 
or inflamed, can we be warranted in assigning the 
pulmonary lesion to the poison only? Is not some 
part of these or of other lesions observed, owing to 
the injury inflicted by the operation or by the li- 
gature on the nerves in the vicinity, or on those 
actuating the cesophagus or adjoining parts? 

_ 68. i. The more intimately and accurately the 
symptoms of poisons are observed, the more easily 
will they be distinguished from natural diseases ; 
and it is of the utmost importance that the former 
should not be mistaken for the latter. The dis- 
tinctions will be noticed in the sequel ; but I may 
here state, that the features of gastritis, enteritis, 
gastro-enteritis, peritonitis, bilious and malignant cho- 
lera, the several forms of colic, malignant or adynamic 
dysentery, internal strangulation of the intestines, 
strangulated hernia, and perforations of the stomach 
or intestinal canal, may be very closely simulated 
by poisoning with most of the substances classed 
under the heads of acrid and corrosive, acro-sedative, 
acro-alterative, and septic poisons (§106.); the 
particular features of the assumed disease varying 
with the particular poison, the quantity taken, and 
the various circumstances already shown to modify 
its operation ; and that apoplexy, epilepsy and con- 
vulsions, diseases of the brain or spinal marrow, dis- 
eases of the heart, rupture of internal viscera or of 
large vessels, und spontaneous congestion of the 
lungs, may likewise be simulated by the operation 
of many of the poisons ranked under the classes 
depressing and paralysing, exciting and exhausting, 
narcotic or stupifying, and narcotico-acrid, the 
particular or special effect varying according to 
the circumstances just alluded to. 

_ 69. From this it will readily appear, that the 
difficulty of inferring, with any degree of accuracy, 
the particular poison which has been taken, from 
its effects only, is extremely great; and hence the 
necessity of obtaining further information as to its 
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nature from what may remain of the vehicle in 
which it has been taken or otherwise employed, 
from the matters vomited or evacuated by the 
bowels, and from other sources or circumstances. 
In examining the symptoms caused by poisons, 
care should be taken to estimate as accurately as 
possible the remaining vital and nervous energy 
of the patient, to ascertain by the hand and by the 
ear, or stethoscope, the impulse and energy of the 
contractions of the heart, to observe the manner in 
which position affects the state and feelings of the 
patient, as well as the pulse, and to distinguish 
between effects which are truly narcotic, and those 
which are still more serious, viz. those proceeding 
from extremely depressed or departing vital mani- 
festation of the brain. Equal care should be 
exerted not to mistake increased irritability for ex- 
citement or augmented power, and not to confound 
a very rapid or a very open and compressible pulse 
with consecutive inflammation, although inflam- 
mation may be actually induced, but it is of an 
asthenic or spreading kind, when it thus appears ; 
for these states of the pulse may arise merely from 
some degree of remaining irritation, from the al- 
terations produced in the blood, or even from a 
portion o ithe poison still irritating the organic 
nerves and vascular system. In fine, eare should 
be taken not to mistake the constitutional com- 
motion consequent upon vital shock and exhaus- 
tion for sthenic or increased vascular action ; and 
not thus be induced to deplete and lower the 
system when we should calm its agitations and 
support its powers. 

70. 1. The Duration oF POISONING neces- 
sarily varies with the virulence of the poison, with 
the quantity taken, and the repetition and frequency 
of the dose, and with the circumstances stated 
above, as modifying the operation of poisons 
($$ 51. et seg.). Owing to these and a variety of 
other causes, appertaining either to the nature of 
the poison or to the state of the poisoned person, 
and to the effects more immediately resulting from 
a combination of these, poisoning may be — Ist, 
acute or rapid ; — 2d, chronic or slow. 

71. A. Acuteness or rapidity of action is usually 
the result of the virulence, and quantity of the 
poison ; but, owing to the greatness of the quan- 
tity, the poison may be rejected by the stomach, 
and the expected result may either fail, or be 
more slowly produced. The state of the stomach, 
especially as respects the contents of the viscus, 
may also cause a similar issue, by absorbing 
much of the poison, and protecting the stomach 
from it. 

72. B. Chronic or slow poisoning may result 
— lst. From the lesion caused by a Jarge dose of 
an active or virulent poison, which, although 
insufficient of itself to produce immediate or rapid 
death, owing to the above or other causes, is still 
sufficient to occasion changes leading, more or 
less directly, and manifestly, toa fatal issue, acute 
thus subsiding into chronic poisoning ;—2d. From 
the nature and quantity of the substance, which 
had been given in such a dose at first, as to pro- 
duce a slow but fatal effect ;—3d. From the re- 
peated ingestion of small quantities, which have 
gradually developed structural changes, or which, 
by their cumulative and latent influence, have 
ultimately burst forth into active operation, — 
Llustrations of these several manifestations of the 
effects of poisons will appear in the sequel. Of 
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the writers, who have discussed the action, the 
effects and the treatment of poisons, none has so 
judiciously marked the distinction between acute 
and chronic poisoning as Dr. Pererra, in his very 
distinguished work on the Materia Medica. - 

73. IX. Tue Generat Diacnosis or Porson- 
nc. — The Diagnosis of poisoning in the living and 
dead body is generaland special. The former I shali 
briefly advert to ; the special diagnosis of poisons, or 
of poisoning, requires a recourse to the most precise 
analysis, to chemical manipulations and chemical 
tests, and falls not within the scope of my under- 
taking. —i. The general diagnosis of poisoning 
during life has been partly considered in the pre- 
ceding sections (§§28—72.), and it is more fully 
exhibited in the description of the several poisons 
about to be noticed ; but further evidence is to 
be obtained from the presence of poison in, or the 
absence of it from, the articles or fluids partaken 
of by the patient, and from the matters vomited 
by him. When poison is found in the matters 
vomited in the presence of a medical or scientific 
man, the proof of poisoning is much stronger than 
when it is found in the remnants of food partaken 
of; inasmuch as it is evident from this, that the 
poison has actually been taken, whereas, in the 
latter case, it may have been put into the food 
with some sinister purpose, and not have been 
swallowed at all, Mr. Taytor justly remarks, 
that it should be recollected, whilst investigating 
a case of poisoning in the living subject, that this 
act is sometimes feigned, and at others imputed. 
It is very easy for an evil-intentioned person to 
put poison in food and to accuse another of having 
administered it, and to introduce poison into the 
matters, either vomited or discharged from the 
bowels. The detection of poison in the matters 
thrown off the stomach, affords no decisive proof 
that it has been swallowed, except under two cir- 
cumstances : — Ist. When the accuser actually 
labours under the usual symptoms of poisoning ; 
in which case there’can be no feigning. 2d. 
When the matters are undoubtedly vomited into 
a clean vessel, in the presence of the medical 
man, or of some person on whose testimony per- 
fect reliance may be placed; these matters never 
having passed from his view, from the moment of 
their rejection from the stomach until their 
analysis, examination, or due custody, under 
proper seals. 

74, A. The time at which death occurs after the 
first symptoms of poisoning is of importance, inas- 
muchas death from natural causes rarely occurs in 
so short time as from poisoning. Having ascertained 
all the circumstances connected with the attack, 
and all the symptoms manifested from the moment 
of attack until death, the exact time which has 
elapsed from the former period until the latter 
should be correctly estimated, as one of the ele- 
ments for the formation of an accurate opinion as 
to the existence or non-existence of poisoning, and 
even as to the particular cause or agent of it. 
When a poison has been given in large quantity, 
the result may be supposed most likely to occur 
in the shortest time in which it is usually found to 
act. But the circumstances pointed out above 
(§§ 52. et seg.) may delay its action orits ultimate 
effects, Poisons not only differ from each other 
in the period they take to produce a fatal result, 
but the same poison differs remarkably in this re- 
spect in different persons, although the several 
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| kind of poisoning, the particulars of which I had 
occasion to investigate, death must have taken — 


| protracted long beyond the limits mentioned of 


circumstances, as far as they may be known, ap- 
pear to be nearly the same. Hence itis difficult 
to determine the shortest period in which a given — 
poison will destroy human life, when swallowed 
in large quantity; and little reliance can be 
placed upon the circumstance of an imputed 
death from a certain poison having occurred too 
rapidly or too slowly, as a proof of its not havin 
been taken; for, an empty state of the stomach, 
the retention of the poison, and an exhausted — 
state of the poisoned person will accelerate, and 

a full stomach and free vomiting will delay, the 
fatal result. . On this subject Mr. Taytor states, 
that a large dose of strong prussic acid, i. e. from 
half an ounce to an ounce, will destroy life in 
from ten to twenty minutes. In one case of this 
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place in about five or six minutes. If the person — 
who is poisoned by this acid survive an hour, or 
even less, there are hopes of his recovery. Oualie - 
acid may prove fatal, in the dose of ‘from half an 
ounce to one or two ounces, in a period varying — 
from ten minutes to an hour,— and if the poison — 
be not dissolved when swallowed, the period may — 
be very much longer. The strong mimeral acids 
destroy life, in large doses, in from twelve or six- 
teen hours to twenty-four hours. Arsenious acid — 
usually is fatal, in periods varying from twelve — 
hours to two or three days; but it may cause — 
death in much shorter periods—in one, two, — 
three, or four hours—an hour being about the — 
shortest time. Mr. Taytor, however, remarks, 
that there is nothing to prevent arsenic from de- 
stroying life in one hour: and that, in a case, 
which was most probably one of poisoning by 
arsenic, death took place in half an hour. The 
shortest time in which Opiwm has been said to ioe 
stroy life. is three hours; but the period usually 

varies from six to twelve hours; but with it, as 
with all other poisons, the fatal issue may be 
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the more common period. \o 
75. Whilst the rapidity with which death from — 
poison may take place is duly recognised by both © 
professional and other persons, the fact that the 
same or other poisonous substances may occasion — 
death slowly as well as suddenly, and even as — 
slowly as the most chronic diseases, has not been — 
sufficiently regarded, and the evidences connected — 
with these effects have not been sufficiently, evenif — 
at all,investigated. There can be no doubt, —and — 
several instances of the fact have come under my — 
own observation in the course of practice, — of — 
powerful medicines — of poisonous subsiances— — 
having been too frequently or too long prescribed, 
in what was then considered full medicinal doses — 
-~now more justly estimated as dangerous quan- 
tities, and the consequences have been attributed © 
to the progress of disease, to idiosyncrasy, or to 
other causes than the real. To those slow or 
chronic operations of poisons I shall advert when — 
treating ‘of individual poisons. It should not, 
however, be overlooked that disease of the heart 
and apoplexy may produce death as suddenly as" 
a most virulent poison; and sometimes even more 
suddenly than any poison, with the exception of 
hydrocyanic acid. Death may occur almost in- 
stantly from organic disease of the heart, and but — 
rarely within an hour from apoplexy, this acid 
being, perhaps, the only substance, unless in the 
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7 very rare instances above noticed, which occasions 
death in so short time ; but, unless it be employed 
to commit murder, some traces of this poison 

are usually found at hand. 

76. B. It may so happen, that the duration of 
the symptoms is the only, or the chief, medical 
diagnosis of poisoning. In this case there must 
be both difficulty and uncertainty ; and an opi- 
nion should not be formed without further aids, 
although a careful review of all the known cir- 
cumstances of the case, and of all the appear- 
ances about the person poisoned, may lead to very 
probable, and even correct inferences. In acute 
poisoning, or when life is rapidly destroyed, the 
diagnosis is generally more easy than in the 
chronic, or when death is occasioned by the con- 
secutive effects of poison. But in many, even of 
the chronic cases, the cause of death is more or 
less manifest ; as when a person who has swal- 
lowed a-mineral acid, only partially recovers, and 
continues for many months afterwards to complain 
of stricture of the cesophagus, of which he ulti- 
mately dies. More frequently, however, it is 
most difficult to assign, with legal strictness, the 
ultimate result to the primary agent —- to connect 
the fatal issue with the changes first produced by 
the poison, in cases of chronic poisoning ;, for 
numerous fortuitous influenees or contingent 
agents may have intervened to reinforce, modify, 
aggravate, or otherwise affect, the earlier altera- 
tions, and thereby to subvert the regular succes- 
sion of morbid phenomena from the first impres- 
sion of the efficient cause until the fatal issue. 

77. It is chiefly in a medical and_ strictly 
practical point of view, that the slow effeets of 
poisons —that chronic and slow poisoning — be- 
comes interesting, and even most important, —a 
form of poisoning altogether neglected by medical 
jurists, because rarely admitting of proof which 
may not be impugned. Corrosive sublimate, 
iodine, the arsenical solution, strychnine, digi- 
talis, colchicum, and many other substanees, may 
severally be given in doses so large, or for so long 
a time, either with a beneficial or with a criminal 
intention, as to destroy life after a more or less 
_ prolonged period. In these cases, the slow opera- 
tion of the poison may oceasion symptoms which 
may not be recognised as the effects of the medi- 
cine ; or little or no effect may appear for a con- 
siderable period, until it suddenly breaks forth 
with such violence as to threaten, or even sud- 
denly to destroy, the life of the person to whom 
the substance has been thus administered. But 
the effects may be both marked and characteristic 
of the poisonous substance prescribed, and yet be 
viewed as a part of the disease, and even identified 
with the disease which it was employed to remove. 
I hope, however, to direct a more especial atten- 
tion to this matter in the sequel, than it has 
hitherto received. 

78, ii. The diagnosis of poisoning furnished by 
post mortem appearances, has been very ably con- 
sidered by the recent writers on medical juris- 
prudence. Mr. Taytor, whose accuracy is 
generally commendable, remarks that, “ in rela- 
tion to external appearances, there are none indi- 
cative of poisoning upon which we can safely rely. 
It was formerly supposed that the bodies of persons 
who were poisoned, putrified more rapidly than 
those of others who had died of natural disease ; 
and evidence for, or against poisoning, was at one 
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time drawn from the external appearance of the 
body. This is now known to be anerror: the 
bodies of persons poisoned are not more rapidly 
decomposed, ceteris paribus, than those who 
have died a sudden or violent death from any other 
cause whatever.” (p. 42.) ‘To the above too 
general and positive inference, the following ex- 
ceptions may be made: — Ist. That. external 
marks or changes may be left on parts of the ex- 
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ternal surface, as the mouth, face, neck, hands, 
and near the outlets of the natural canals, which 
not only may indicate poisoning, but even the 
particular substance employed, as several of the 
corrosive and irritant poisons. 2d. I have had 
proofs furnished to more than one of the senses — 
namely, to sight, smell, taste, and touch, — that 
certain poisons, which I have classed under the 
head, septic and disorganising, actually produce a 
more rapid solution of the vital and physical 
cohesion of the tissues, or a more rapid progress 
of those post mortem changes either preceding or 
constituting putrefaction, than is usually met with, 
all the circumstances being otherwise the same. 
3d. These senses have furnished me with evidence, 
that certain poisons will sometimes delay these 
changes, at least in some parts, and even about 
the outlets of mucous canals. 

79. A. The several internal, and especially the 
digestive viscera, however, are the quarters in 
which the physician should endeavour to ascertain 
the fact of poisoning, in defect or in aid of other 
evidenee. ‘The mouth, throat, cesophagus, sto- 
mach, and intestinal canal, often furnish proofs of 
it; especially when aerid, corrosive, or irritant 
poisons have been employed, and although these 
proofs consist of the most severe lesions, and even 
of almost complete disorganisation, they are often 
insufficient of themselves to show the particular 
poison which has been swallowed, or even the 
action of any poison at all, without proof of its 
actual presence, or other additional evidence, so 
completely do these lesions assume, in many in- 
stances, the appearances consequent upon certain 
natural diseases. Much of the difficulty of dis- 
tinguishing the effects of poison from the conse- 
quences of disease, is owing to the period which 
has elapsed from the time of death until that of 
making the examination ; for, during that period, 
various post mortem alterations supervene, which 
obscure certain of the more intimate changes ex- 
isting at the moment of, or just previously to dis- 
solution. Much of the softening, of the corrosion, 
or of the dissolution of tissues, found twenty, 
twenty-four, or thirty-six hours after death, has 
taken place during that period; and even the 
changes observed in the colour of the blood and 
of the several membranes and tissues, have chiefly 
occurred subsequently to death. In cases where 
the poison is of a virulent, septic, or of a chemical 
nature, as the strong mineral acids, or the alka- 
lies, and when these have not been entirely thrown 
off during the short period of life following their 
ingestion, it may reasonably be supposed that the 
portion remaining in contact with the tissues will 
produce some change of the structures, even after 
death —will affect the dead textures as we per- 
ceive such substances to act in some of the opera- 
tions of domestic economy, and either hasten or 
delay the solution of vital or physical cohesion, or 
otherwise change the appearance and condition of 
the textures by rOmbIe more or less intimately 
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with them. In cases proving thus rapidly fatal, 
many of the poisons, especially the corrosive, 
the mineral, or saline, will-be found either in the 
contents of the stomach or bowels, or in contact 
with the villous membrane of these viscera, or 
may even be detected by chemical analysis in the 
coats of the stomach, or even in the liver, or in 
the blood. | 

80. Death however may take place suddenly, 
and various morbid changes may be detected in 
the digestive canal, resembling, or even identical 
with, those produced by certain poisons ; but un- 
less the poison be detected in the matters vomited 
during life, or in the contents of the stemach, or of 
other parts of the canal, or in the blood, or in the 
substance of the viscera, the evidence furnished by 
these changes alone is altogether inconclusive ; 
for similar changes may occur about the time of 
dissolution in cases of sudden death, or previously, 
or even subsequently to death, in various diseases, 
not necessarily causing the confinement of the 
patient until shortly before, or even not until a 
few hours before death. To these alterations I 
how more particularly advert. 

81. a. Redness of the villous membrane of the 
stomach and intestines is generally caused by 
acrid, corrosive, or irritant substances; but it, is 
not of itself a sign of poisoning upon which much 
dependence can be placed; for it may be ineon- 
siderable where corrosion and disorganisation, 
caused by the most corrosive poisons, are the 
greatest ; it usually characterises all inflammatory 
diseases of the digestive canal, and it may be very 
remarkable in cases of sudden death from accident, 
external injury, or other causes producing fatal 
shock, and independently of any existing disease, 
or of the ingestion of any irritating agent, asshown 
by Dr. Yerory, and subsequently confirmed by 
numerous observers. It has been shown — lst. 
That vascular congestion of the vilious surface of 
the stomach, with a florid or dark-red hue, is not 
a proof of disease, and is not inconsistent with a 
state of health at the time of dissolution or shortly 
before it—2d. That this state of redness and con- 
gestion found in some cases after death, is not even 
proof of gastritis, — 3d. That it is not alone an in- 
dication of the ingestion of a poison, or even of any 
irritant. — 4th. That the vascularity ‘of the villous 
membrane is an injection of the venous capillaries 
and veins, the redness depending, in the instances 
observed the soonest after death, upon the arterial 
character of the blood congesting the venous 
capillaries ; and, in those observed the latest after 
dissolution, upon the transudation of the colour- 
ing matter, or to the post mortem changes. 

82. 6. It isobvious that redness, as well as con- 
gestion of the villous membrane of the stomach, is 
hable to various changes during the time elapsing 
from death until examination. These changes are 
not only such as take place in ordinary cireum- 
stances during this time, both in the blood itself 
and in the tissues, but those also which are more 
especially caused by the morbid impression of the 
poison by the treatment resorted to, and by the 
action previously and subsequent to dissolution of 
the poison, upon the textures and upon the blood 
itself. When the redness is caused by poisons 
which not only irritate, but arrest more or less the 
putrefactive process, then it may be inferred to 
continue the longest after death. Mr. Tayror found 
it continue in the stomach and duodenum of the 
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exhumed body of a man poisoned by arsenic, 


twenty-eight days after he had been interred. 


83. c. Ulceration of the internal surface of the _ 


stomach is seldom observed in cases of poisoning, 
and never unless in those which have been mani-« 
fested by well-marked symptoms previously to 
death. Ulceration is more frequently caused by 
arsenic than by any other poison, and this poison 
may even be found lodged in the edges of the 
ulcers, which present more generally the appear- 
ance of small circular abrasions of the villous 
membrane, which is more or less generally inflamed, 
or inflamed in the intervals between the ulcers, 
the inflammation sometimes extending to the duo- 
denum and intestines. Ulceration from disease is 
not unusual (see Sromacu— Diseases of) ; but, in 
these cases, the inflammation surrounds the ulcer, 
which often has tumified or thickened margins, 
whilst the ulcers produced by poisons present dif- 
ferent appearances. ‘The history of the case be- 
fore death will generally enable the physician to 
determine to what cause the ulceration should be 
imputed. But ulceration should not be confounded 
with corrosion. Ulceration, although a morbid, is 
also a vital process, in which the secretions, the 
nutrition, and the absorption of the part, are dis- 
ordered, consecutively of inflammation. Corrosion 
is a disorganisation of the intimate structure by a 
chemical action, which destroys the vital proper- 
ties, and dissolves the vital cohesion of the tex- 
tures ; the corroding substance combining more or 
less with the tissues upon which it acts. Ulcera- 
tion requires time to produce it; corrosion takes 
place instantaneously or almost immediately (see 
more fully on this subject, Digestive Canal, §§ 36. 
et seq.). 

84. d. Softening of the inner surface of the 
digestive canal is a frequent effect of poisons, 
and is often found associated with corrosion, but 
is more diffused, Softening may be often viewed 
as merely a lesser grade of corrosion, especially 
when it extends to the several coats. It is gene- 


‘rally most remarkable in the stomach, but, when 


it is limited to this organ, it cannot be considered 
as a consequence of poisons unless the inference 
be supported by further evidence, inasmuch as it 
is, when thus limited, most commonly the result 
of disease. When it is caused by poisons, cor- 
rosions of some p2rts often accompany it; and 
the softening is frequently extended from the 
fauces down the cesophagus, into the stomach and 
duodenum. This change should, however, never 
be considered as a result of poison, unless the 
poison be detected in matters which have been 


vomited, or in the contents of the digestive canal, 
or in the coats of this canal; for it is, even when 


thus extended, a very frequent result of disease, 
more especially in infants and children. 

85. e. Perforation of the digestive canal is 
sometimes found, upon dissections, after the inges- 
tion of poison, ‘but it is also not unfrequently a 
consequence of disease. When caused by poi- 
son, it is commonly merely the extension of cor- 
rosion through all the coats of the viscus, and is 
most frequently found in the stomach, but it 
occurs in rare instances also in the duodenum and 
cesophagus. Perforation, like all other altera- 
tions of the digestive canal, although preceded 
by symptoms of poisoning, is not a proof of this 
act, unless the other proofs just noticed be also 
present. When it is a consequence of disease it 
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is produced by ulceration, which rarely or never 
occurs in cases of sudden or rapid poisoning, ul- 


ceration being the result of a morbid process re- 
quiring some time for its production: but this 
topic will be noticed in the sequel (§ 114.), and 
it is fully discussed in the Article Dicrstive 
Cana. 

86. f. The villous coat of the stomach may 
present other lesions which may furnish stronger 
evidence of poisoning than any of those already 
noticed, These are corrugation, partial detach- 
ment, dark discolouration, resembling charring, of 
the villous membrane ; ecchymosis, or small extra- 
vasations of dark coagulated blood, underneath this 
membrane, which is raised into small elevations, 


and a dark red or livid engorgement of the ca- 


pillaries and veins. These changes are most fre- 
quently found in the stomach; but they are 
sometimes seen, although in a less marked deyree, 
in the duodenum, and even in other parts of the 
intestinal canal. Some degree of induration of 
the villous membrane of the stomach has been 
found in some cases after poisoning with sulphuric 
acid. 

87. g. A post mortem change, which has been 
variously denominated, and especially as spon- 
taneous softening, pulpy degeneration, and spon- 
taneous perforation of the coats of the stomach, is 
met with, upon dissection, in rare instances. When 
this alteration is found in a patient who evinced 
no indications of gastric disease during life, and 
when it is unattended by any inflammatory ap- 
pearances, the coats being gelatinous or pulpy, it 


-may then be viewed as a consequence of the ac- 


tion of the gastric juices after death, as first stated 
by Joun Hunrer, and rendered probable by the 


more recent researches of Carswett,. Burns, | 


Suarpry, and others. But a nearly similar 
change may be the result either of poisons or of 
disease. In the former case, which will be more 
particularly noticed hereafter, evidence of poison 
will generally be found either -in the organ itself, 
in its contents, or in the matters vomited ; and, in 
the latter, gastric disorder will have been mani- 
fested previously to dissolution, and the pulpy 


_ softening or perforation will be accompanied with 


some indications of inflammatory writation, al- 
though in the aphthous, mesenteric, gastric, and 
gastro-enteric diseases of children, and more es- 


- pecially of infants, about the period of teething, 


weaning, and when improperly fed, softening, and 
even perforation of the stomach will occasionally 
be found, inflammatory appearances either not 


_ existing, or if they have existed, having altogether 


disappeared soon after death (see Dicsstive 
Cana., §§ 35. 42.). 

88. iii. The other means of diagnosis, so fre- 
quently adverted to above, namely, the detection of 
the poison by chemical analysis and tests, and the 


_ support which morai circumstances may atiord the 


evidence, belong more especially to the medical 


jurist. — A. The moral circumstances and appear- 
ances, falling under the observation of the phy- 


sician, should always be carefully remarked by 
him, not only as they may suggest to him the 
existence of poisoning, and thereby direct his 
attention to every point and aspect of the case, but 
also as they may be required from him in the judi- 
cial investigation, in which he will appear as a 
principal evidence. In every instance admitting 
of the least suspicion of poisoning, itis the duty of 
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the medical man to ascertain, as fully as in his 
power, the whole range of symptoms or morbid 
phenomena ; to observe assiduously the progress 
of the symptoms, from the moment they came 
under his notice until their termination in recovery 
or in death ; to obtain information from those best 
able to furnish it, as to the circumstances con- 
nected with the origin and progress of the seizure ; 
to trace their origin in obvious or imputed causes ; 
to connect them, as far as may be done, with such 
causes as usually produce similar effects, and to 
determine, as far as possible, the presence of such 
causes in the case in question ; and, if death take 
place, to note carefully all the changes observed 
in the dead body. 

89. The importance of care and circumspec- 
tion in these matters is shown by the fact that, 
although instances often cecur in which the dia- 
gnosis of poisoning cannot be established, unless 
the poison be actually detected, to the satisfaction 
of the tribunals, still it may be sufficiently so to 
warrant the physician in the adoption of such 
measures as the symptoms will suggest for the re- 
covery of the patient. And it should be recol- 
lected that, even in the event of death, there are 
many poisons which, owing to their nature, can- 
not be detected by any analysis or test, whilst there 
are others quite susceptible of analysis, which 
may be so changed or mixed with substances, 
alimentary and others, as to escape detection by 
chemical agents, either in the vomited matters, or 
in the contents of the viscera, or in the blood. 
In many such cases, there may be satisfactory 
proof of the persons having been poisoned, and, 
in some, conviction has actually followed, al- 
though the poison has not been detected in the 
dead body ; the symptoms, the appearances after 
death, and the moral circumstances being suf- 
ficient to establish the fact. Moreover, due atten- 
tion to every circumstance connected with the 
history and progress of the case, as insisted on 
above (§ 61—72.), will enable the physician to 
ascertain, even during the life of the patient, the 
particular poison employed, or, in default of this, 
the class of poisons to which it belongs, and to 
adopt a plan of treatment, which, if not successful, 
may nevertheless be appropriate to the symptoms 
and circumstances of the case. In the event of 
death, also, he wiil be more surely directed in his 
search for the substance which caused it, and his 
analysis and tests will be chiefly suggested and 
guided by the changes which the post mortem 
examination will disclose. 

90. B. As soon as suspicions of poisoning are 
excited, or indications of it evinced, the portions 
of the substance which has produced the symp- 
toms should be sought for on the persons of the 
poisoned and of the suspected individual ; and 
if the substance cannot be found in the pure 
state, or in that of mixture with other sub- 
stances, a ehemical analysis should be _ insti. 
tuted of the several articles, Auid and vonsistent, of 
which the patient last partook ; and this inquiry 
should be full and satisfactory ; for one portion of 
a dish may be poisoned and not the other, —the 
gravy and not the meat, —the sauce and not the 
fish,— the pie-crust and not the fruit, &e. &e. 
The salt may contain arsenic, and nothing else at 
table may contain this poison; and so on as 
respects various articles, and as regards several 
poisons. The matters vomited, and those evacuated 
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‘from the bowels, the former especially, should be 

chemically examined, or tested, as soon as possi- 
bie, and during the life of the patient, whenever 
there is doubt as to the nature of the poison, in 
order that the treatment may be as appropriate as 
possible; but as tests, and a chemical laboratory, 
cannot be carried about with the physician, the 
physical appearances and characters of the mat- 
ters thrown up should be carefully observed, in 
connection with the history of the case, and the 
existing symptoms, and the treatment directed 
accordingly. The vomited and evacuated mat- 
ters ought, however, to be carefully preserved for 
chemical analysis, and those thrown off the sto- 
mach should be compared with the matters found 
in the stomach and intestines after death. These 
matters, with the digestive canal itself, and often 
with the collatitious and other viscera, should then 
be made the objects of chemical research, in order 
to satisfy the ends of justice. But this subject 
does not fall within the scope of this work. 

91. X. Dracnosts oF Poisonine purine Dis- 
EASE.— This is a topic which has been slightly 
adverted to above (§§ 59, 60.) as one which has re- 
ceived but little attention from medical writers, 
and which hardly admits of satisfactory elucida- 
tion. — (a.) Poisoning, either criminal, accidental, 
or suicidal, whilst the poisoned person is the subject 
of disease, or under medical treatment, has occurred 
oftener than has been commonly suspected. Poi- 
soning in these circumstances has certainly been 
attempted, and even accomplished, much more 
frequently than it has been detected, owing,— Ist. 
To the difficulty of determining the symptoms 
during life, and the changes after death, which 
belong respectively to disease and to poison: — 
2nd. To the facility with which a poisonous sub- 
stance may be added to, or substituted for, the 
patient’s medicine, without suspicion being ex- 
cited: — 3rd. To the symptoms caused by the 
poison being mistaken for the severity and pro- 
gress of the disease; the previous duration of 
illness and other circumstances preventing any 
inquiry as to the cause of death ;—and, 4thly, to 
the circumstance of the poison which has heen 
employed not admitting of chemical detection, 
either from its nature, or from the state of admix- 
ture or combination, in which it has been taken. 
The difficulties in forming a correct diagnosis 
when a person is poisoned, in the course of disease, 
is heightened by the acuteness and severity of the 
malady ; and when a poison has been administered, 
whose operation is such as closely to resemble, or 
as to appear, an aggravation of the symptoms of 
which the patient had complained, then the dia- 
gnosis can hardly be established, unless by the 
detection of poison in the matters vomited or in 
the evacuations from the bowels or kidneys, or in 
the body after death. 

92. (b.) When a patient is suffering from di- 
seases of debility, or is labouring under exhaustion, 
anemia, the effects of losses of blood, and chronic 
discharges, poisoning is more readily effected, 
especially by depressing, paralysing and acro- 
sedative substances, than in other circumstances ; 
and the effects, especially when the poison has 
been administered in successive doses, or at in- 
tervals, are not readily recognised or distinguished 
from the progress of the malady. In these states 
also of the patient’s health, more especially when 
hemorrhage or vascular depletions have preceded 
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the ingestion of poison, absorption of it into the 


circulation more readily and more injuriously 
takes place, and the patient furnishes much less 
of vital resistance to its fatal operation. 

93. (c.) I have had several reasons to believe, 
from the history of cases, &c., that poisoning has 
been both attempted and accomplished in the 
puerperal states, especially during the first two or 
three weeks after delivery ; the operation of the 
poison having been mistaken for one or other of 
the diseases incidental to that state ; and having 
been such as not to be distinguished from such 
disease, unless by the discovery of the poison, 
aided by various moral considerations. 

94. (d.) Acute diseases of the digestive canal and 
associated organs may have existed for a longer or 
shorter time, and irritant, acro-sedative, or cor- 
rosive substances, may be administered accident- 
ally, criminally, or from ignorance, which may so 
ageravate the attack as to render it dangerous or 
fatal. The heroic practice of medicine, so ge- 
neral and so much lauded, even within the range 
of my own observation and recollection, by those 
who concealed their ignorance by the swaggering 
boast of being “ practical men,” and that the 
literature and science of medicine were beneath 
their notice, as they were certainly beyond their 
reach, has furnished me with several proofs of 
actual poisoning having been committed by those 
self-sufficient and illiberal medicasters in the treat. 
ment of the diseases just mentioned. I have often 
seen, and had still more frequent occasion to 
remark, in medical writings, the recommendation 
of the most irritant purgatives, in excessive doses, 
in cases of enteritis, or in dysentery, with the in- 
tention of removing obstructions, or of expelling 
matters which had no existence, the substances 
prescribed either causing inflammation, or increas- 
ing that which already existed, and urging it on 
to a fatal issue. Irritant, corrosive, acro-sedative, 
or acro-narcotic substances, given either in poi- 
sonous quantities, or in so frequent doses as to 
become -poisonous, in the course of these ma- 
ladies, could not readily be recognised by their 
effects in these circumstances, nor even by che- 
mical research, if the employment of them were 
concealed, and the mischievous tendency of their 
Operation were not known. 

95. (e.) Even in chronic diseases of the alimen- 
tary canal, especially chronic dysentery, or the 
chronic diarrhea of warm climates, the exhibition 
of repeated doses of acrid purgatives, or of other 
medicines, with erroneous views of the nature of the 


case, and of the operation of the substance pre- _ 


scribed, has converted a complaint by no means 
serious into one which has become rapidly fatal. 
I have seen this practice in various places, and I 
could adduce numerous eases, in which it has 
been recorded in published works, or in the case- 
books of hospitals, furnishing useful, although 
fatal beacons, in navigating the shoals of medical 
practice. 

96. (f.) Persons already the subjects of diseases 
of the heart or of the lungs, may be cut off by a 
criminal, oran incautious use of various sedative, 
acro-sedative, or acro-narcotic substances, espe- 
cially when taken in too frequent doses, or con- 
tinued for too long a time. Digitalis, tartar- 
emetic, colchicum, aconite, &c., may be given in 
these diseases so as to produce a fatal result, 
without the symptoms being suspected as being 
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caused by poison, or the result being viewed 


disease ; and the examination of the body after 
death, and chemical research, will fail of dis- 
covering the cause. From 1810 until 1830—a 
period abounding with medical cant, heroic and 
empirical practice, and disgusting dogmatism — 
certain substances came into very general use, 
from the abuse of which much mischief accrued, 
even within the sphere of my own observation ; 
calomel, tartar-emetic, colchicum, digitalis, and 
more recently, iodine, were often given in such ex- 
cessive doses, or continued in smaller quantities for 
so long a time, as to induce more serious diseases 
than those for the cure of which they were resorted 
to. The natural malady had the efforts of nature to 
aid them, if these efforts had been developed or 
duly directed; but the substances which were em- 
ployed subverted vital energy, suppressed the na- 
tural efforts, produced morbid actions and organic 
lesions, which were mistaken for the course or 
turn of the primary malady; and, when they 
failed of causing death, occasioned a new or dif- 
ferent form of disease. A patient had disease of 
the valves of the heart and dropsical effusion ; 
large doses of infusion of digitalis were prescribed 
to act as a diuretic, and this effect was sometimes 
produced, and a certain amount of ease resulted ; 
but quite as frequently the disease was arrested in 
a different way; the action of the heart was so 
much weakened by this treatment, as to become 
insufficient to overcome the obstacle to the circu- 
lation, and death was the consequence. arly 
in the present century, colchicum and tartar- 
emetic were lauded as anti-phlogistic remedies, as 
they certainly are, and were often brought in aid 
of the copious blood-lettings and various other em- 
pirical means unduly lauded by the ignorant pre- 
tenders and writers of the day. More than one 
writer of great but ephemeral popularity, extolled 
these substances, and prescribed them in excessive 
doses for the inflammatory and other diseases of 
the lungs and bronchi, both of children and adults ; 
and I am confident that, in the former class of 
patients more especially, they were employed in 
such quantities, and for so long a time, as to prove 
fatal to more than they cured. ‘The vital resist- 
ance, which so successfully opposes the progress 
of disease in most instances where there is no con- 
stitutional vice, was completely overthrown by 
these and similar means; and whilst vitality was 
either suppressed, impaired, or altogether destroyed 
by them, no opposition could be furnished to the 
unfavourable progress and consequences of the 
disease. 

97. This subject might be pursued with re- 
ference to the diseases of other organs, and to 
various constitutional and febrile maladies ; but I 
have, perhaps, stated what may be more than 
sufficient to rouse the attention of those who are 
not sufficiently aware of the importance which 
ought to be attached to it; well-educated, closely 
observing, and, in virtue of these, the only ex- 
perienced practitioners, hardly require to be re- 
minded of the several matters which these sug- 
gestions will undoubtedly recall to their recollec- 
tion. Avy further notice which this subject may 
require, will be taken of it in the discussion of the 
effects and treatment of individual poisons. 

98, XI. Tue Generar Principtes or Treart- 
mEN?Y.— What I have advanced will show the im- 
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| portance which should be attached to the operation 
otherwise than as the natural termination of the | 


of poisons, as forming the basis of rational measures 
of prevention and cure. Before I proceed to no- 
tice the injurious operation of particular poisons, 
and the treatment which each appears to require, 
I shall first offer a few remarks upon certain in- 
tentions and principles of treatment, which are 
more or less generally applicable, according to the 
mode of poisoning which has been resorted to. 
These brief remarks will refer to the prevention, to 
the counteraction, and to the removal, of the effects 
of poisons. 

99. A. Prevention of the action of poisons may 
be attempted in certain circumstances, and may 
succeed either partially or completely. A poison 
may be swallowed, and, if the means be immedi- 
ately resorted to, it may be removed before it has 
acted, or acted to a very injurious extent. — (a.) 
The means of removal are emetics and the stomach- 
pump. Of the former, but little may be said more 
than that they often fail to act, owing to the pa- 
ralysis, or want of power of contracting, expe- 
rienced by the parts concerned in the act of 
vomiting from the action of the poison which has 
been swallowed. It is therefore requisite to give 
powerful and warm emetics, as the sulphate of 
zinc, with capsicum, mustard, &c., according to 
the nature of the poison which has been taken; 
the intention being to excite the organic nervous 
influence at the same time that the discharge of . 
the poison is procured, when this latter is of a se- 
dative or narcotic kind. 

100. (b.) The removal of the contents of the 
stomach by means of an apparatus, such as that 
now in general use, under the name of stomach- 
pump, although suggested by several persons long 
before the practicability of such means was actu- 
ally put to the test, was first demonstrated, as 
being efficacious in cases of poisoning, by Messrs, 
Juxes and Scorr in 1822, then medical practi- 
tioners in Westminster; and, in many instances, 
it is the most efficient and certain mode of remov- 
ing the poison; but it is liable to certain objec- 
tions, The perforations in the end of the tube 
may be obstructed, or thé canal of the tube choked 
by the alimentary substances present in the 
stomach, and the withdrawal of the contents and 
of the poison will be thus delayed, or even pre- 
vented, if fluids be not injected into the stomach 
by this tube, in order to remove the obstruction 
and dilute the contents of the viscus. In cases, 
therefore, in which imperfectly dissolved poisons 
have been taken, or where a greater activity may 
be imparted to the poison by dilution or solu- 
tion, the recourse to injections may be injurious, 
and the use of this apparatus may be less effica- 
cious, in these circumstances, than an active 
emetic, which often empties not only the stomach, 
but the duodenum also, and increases the secretions 
of the villous surface and of the liver, thereby 
washing off the adhering portions of the poison, or 
preventing the imbibition and absorption of them. 
When, however, a judiciously prescribed emetic 
fails to act, or in cases in which an emetic may be 
inferred to be inactive, or in other doubtful cir- 
cumstances, recourse to the stomach-pump should 
not be a moment delayed. 

101. The removal of the poison is an indication 
which is not confined to cases in which the sub- 
stance has been swallowed. It is equally im- 
portant in instances of external poisoning, the ob-. 
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ject being the prevention of the imbibition and 
absorption of the poison. There are two modes 
by which this intention may be accomplished. — 
Ist. The application of a ligature above the part 
which has been inoculated with the poison, or 
between it and the trunk, so as to arrest its absorp- 
tion and contaminating influence, and the diffu- 
sion of its impression by means of the nerves. 
This mode of prevention has been in use from 
the earliest ages, and is practised by most savage 
tribes. It is obvious, however, that this practice 
would be inefficacious if nothing further were at- 
tempted ; and that the poison would act as soon 
as the ligature was removed. The great advan- 
tage of the ligature is to delay the operation of the 
poison until it can be either generally or partially 
removed by suction, or counteracted by local ap- 
plications and internal remedies. Many sub- 
stances are poisonous when applied to the skin, 
denuded of its cuticle or when inserted in a wound ; 
and may yet come in contact with the mucous 
surface of the lips and mouth without risk, if there 
be no abrasion of the epithelium : and hence sue- 
tion of a poisoned wound with the mouth, after 
the application of a ligature, where this can be 
applied, or suction without this antecedent in other 
circumstances, has been resorted to from the ear- 
liest ages, and is still practised in all uncivilised 
countries. The ligature, by arresting the return 
of blood, whilst arterial action increases the capil. 
lary injection, and even augments the discharge 
from the wounded surface, thereby favours the 
removal of the poison by suction, or by any other 
mode of exhausting the air over the part which may 
be adopted. 

102. Theintention of removing the poison intro- 
duced into a wound by exhausting the air over the 
wounded part was strenuously contended for by 
the late Sir D. Barry; and for this purpose he 
advised the application of cupping-glasses ; and in 
situations where a ligature cannot be applied, 
cupping-glasses are the best means of sucking out 
the poison, or the blood and serum contaminated 
by the poison, from the part. But not only is 
absorption thus prevented, and the poison with- 
drawn, but the injurious impression made by the 
substance on the nerves of the part is prevented 
from extending, owing to the pressure produced 
by the margins of the glasses. We have certainly 
not improved in modern times upon the treatment 
of poisoned wounds recommended by the ancient 
Greeks, Romans, and Arabians, as Mr. Apams 
has fully shown. Nicanprer, Census, Drosco- 
RipEs, GALEN, and nearly all the Arabians, ad- 
vise the application of a ligature, and then the 
extraction of the poison by sucking, by cupping 
instruments with scarifications, cauteries, escha- 
rotics, &c. They likewise prescribed remedies 
with the view of altering or counteracting the ef- 
fects of the poison. If the poison was of a de- 
_ pressing kind or produced cold, they resorted’ to 
stimulating and heating medicines ; if it was of an 
opposite nature they gave refrigerants ; but they 
most frequently had recourse to articles of a heat- 
ing nature, as they believed that the greatest part 
of poisons destroyed life by producing cold. 

103. B. The counteraction of the operation of the 
poison is the next indication; and it often succeeds 
in respect of some, especially if attempted soon 
after the poison has been swallowed gr applied ; 
and the substances which thus counteract the 
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poisen have been called the antidote, or counterpoison. 
The antidotes of some poisons, especially of some 
mineral poisons, are well ascertained ; and it is 
chiefly to chemical science that we are indebted 
for this knowledge; but we know but little of the 
means of counteracting many other poisons, espe- 
cially those of the vegetable and animal kingdoms, 
Those antidotes whose actions have been ascer- 
tained are, Ist, those which form chemical com- 
binations with the poison that are not injurious, 
as alkalies with acids, &c.; and, 2d, those sub- 
stances which deprive acrid and corrosive poisons 
of their properties, or which form insoluble com- 
pounds with the poison. Certain antidotes are 
complete and efficient if administered sufficiently 
early, or before organic or vital changes of a 
dangerous nature have been produced ; others are 
only partially. efficacious, as ammonia in cases of 
poisoning with prussie acid. 

104. Means which enable the system to resist the 
action of a poison may be ranked in this category. 
Those which prevent the absorption of the poison, 
as several of those which have been already no- 
ticed, or such as counteract the depressing influ- 
ence of certain poisons, as the spices, cayenne- 
pepper, aromatics, spirituous liquors, &c., in cases 
of animal or fish poisons, are often more or less 
efficacious. When poisons are taken in large 
quantities, the ceconomy, especially the nervous 
system, sustains more or less of shock ; and, if ap- 
propriate means be immediately used to aid it in 
rallying, a greater degree of vital resistance will be 
opposed to the progressive advance of the effects. 
From these remarks, it may be inferred, that, in 
our endeavours to counteract the operation of a 
poison, we should attend to the following cautions, 
— Ist. To avoid al] means which may render the 
poison more soluble, or which may dissolve it, or 
add otherwise to its activity ; thus we should not 
give wine or vinegar soon after a large quantity of 
opium has been taken :—2d. To avoid such mea- 
sures as may promote the absorption of the 
poison into the circulation, as bloodletting ; —3d. 
In cases of poisoning by depressing agents and 
narcotics, or such as destroy nervous power and 
irritability, medicines, emetics or others, which 
act in a somewhat similar manner, as tartar emetic, 
ipecacuanha, &c. should not be exhibited. — 4th. 
That the shock sustained by the ingestion of viru- 
lent poisons should be counteracted by energetic 
means, of a stimulating and restorative kind, ad- 
ministered according to the peculiarities of the 
case ; and that vomitings, however frequent, should 
not prevent the exhibition of these, in cases of 
narcotic, depressing, and animal poisons, or even 
in others, unless the vomitings proceed from the 
action of corrosive and very acrid poisons. 

105. C. The removal of the progressive effects of 
the poison, and opposing the tendency to death, re- 
main to be put in practice either when the first 
and second intentions cannot be attempted, owing 
to the time which has elapsed from the exhibition 
of the poison, or after one or both have failed. To 
be successful in these circumstances, the physician 
should be well acquainted with the physiological 
action of poisons, and with the phenomena by 
which this action, in its progressive phases, are 
indicated —with the symptoms and progress of the 
mischief, and with the pathological states pro- 
duced by individual poisons, and more imme- 
diately inducing death ; — be should be acquainted 
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economy, both in medicinal and in poisonous 
doses, in order that he may duly recognise the 
nature and effects of the latter doses, and may 
apply the former to the removal of these effects, 
according to rational indications. That a know- 
ledge of the physiological and pathological actions 
conjoined, consequent upon the exhibition of a 
poison, and of the ultimate changes of which death 
is the result, is of the utmost importance to the 
physician, is evinced by the fact, that it is this very 
knowledge which, in extreme cases, and after 
other indications and means have failed, enables 
him to devise further measures which may still be 
successful. Thus, if it be ascertained that the 
poiscn, in the advanced course of its effects, has 
produced paralysis of the muscles of respiration, 
or spasm or closure of the glottis, means directed 
to the continuance of respiration, or the produc- 
tion of artificial respiration, may yet save the pa- 
tient... This fact has been demonstrated on several 
occasions, and other analogous illustrations of the 
principle will appear in the sequel. It is obvious 
that nothing further can be advanced with due 
precision under this head, until the effects of the 
individual poisons are considered. 

106. XII. Crassirrcation or Potsons.— The 
effects, and the ultimate results of poisons being so 
diversified and complex—many producing nearly si- 
milar or variously modified effects, and the same 
substance evincing very different phenomena in 
different persons and circumstances, the effects of a 
single poison being thus neither constant, nor 
always distinctly developed, — it follows that a 
satisfactory classification of them can hardly be 
expected. Indeed, all attempts at classification 
must be conventional; for if we endeavour to 
arrange them conformably with their physiological 
action, or according to the systems or tissues on 
which each appears especially to act, we shall 
find, as must be manifest from what I have already 
advanced, that many of them act upon, or through 
the media of, two or more systems, and upon 
several functions ; and that the substance which 
affects one person, or one system, in a more or 
less definite manner, operates differently in others, 
the effects varying with the circumstances shown 
to modify the operation of poisons (§§ 51. et seq.). 
_ Although we should have regard to the succession 
of changes consequent upon the ingestion of a 
poison until the ultimate results appear, st'll we 
have here comparatively little concern with those 
which follow the employment of the same sub- 
stance in small or medicinal doses. It is the de- 
leterious action which should be observed, and 
the best means of counteracting that operation, 
and of averting or removing its usual effects. 
The question is not whether or no opium, morphia, 
or hydrocyanie acid, &c. be stiniulants, sedatives, 
or narcotics, or entitled to other appellations, which 
have been given them; but it is practically, to 
which of these properties, or to what other pro: 
perty, are the injurious effects chiefly owing, and 
by what successive changes are these ultimate ef- 
fects produced? Jt is principally the progressing 
and advanced alterations of vital function or of 
structural lesion that are to be arrested and re- 
medied, and it becomes most requisite that we 
should not only know the nature of these changes, 
their whole extent, and their probable issue, but 
also that we should arrange those substances which 
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operate in similar or nearly similar modes, and 
induce similar results, in order that the treatment 
which may be found successful against one poison 
belonging to this category may be advantageously 
extended to the others. That an arrangement of 
poisons should be adopted according to this prin- 
ciple —> with reference to the operation and effects 
of these agents, and that the classification may 
thus be made practically useful in a therapeutical 
point of view, is shown by the extension by the 
author of the affusion of cold water on the head 
and neck to cases of poisoning by various narcotic 
and sedative poisons. ‘The cold affusion had been 
employed for ages for intoxication and insensibility 
caused by inebriating liquors; and the author, 
having repeatedly seen it thus employed with 
success, had recourse to it in 1821, in a case of 
poisoning by opium, published in 1822 in the 
London Medical Repository (vol. xviii. p.29.), and 
in 1825 he recommended, in the work now named 
(vol. xxv. p.40.), this practice in cases of poison- 
ing with prussie acid, and with other poisons be- 
longing to the same classes as those just named ; 
and this treatment has been found most efficacious 
in states of vital depression and insensibility pro- 
duced by narcotics and sedatives generally. The 
propriety, therefore, of adopting a classification 
based upon the most prominent operation and ef- 
fects of individual poisons, as being the most prac- 
tically useful, must be apparerit. In venturing to 
recommend an arrangement different. from that 
which has been suggested by Dr. Paris, and from 
that advised by Foper&, and adopted, with certain 
modifications, by Orrrxa, and still further modi- 
fied by Curistison, Drverciz; Brcx, Taytor, 
and several other recent writers *, I have been 
influenced chiefly by the firm conviction, enter- 
tained without any doubt from the first enuncia- 
tion of these classifications, that they were inade- 
quate and inaccurate ; inasmuch as the principal 
operation and effects produced by several virulent 
poisons had no place given them, or did not fall 
within the scope of the arrangement, and as vari- 
ous substances were classed under heads to which 
they could not with due accuracy be assigned, 
and were hence viewed as productive of effects 
of which they were altogether innocent, whilst 
those which they did actually produce were not at 
ail, or not suficiently recognised. Thus prussice 
acid and the prussiates were arranged in the class 
narcotics, and numerous substances were classed 
as irritants, whose operation in this respect was the 
least considerable of the several effects produced 


¥* The arrangement proposed by Professor FoDERE was 

as follows : — 

i. Septic poisons.—ii. Narcotic or stupefying poisons. 
iii. Narcotico-acrid. —iv. Acrid or rubefacient. — 
v. Corrosive or escharotic.—vi. Astringent poisons. 

Orrixa at first adopted, with slight modifications, the 
above arrangement, but afterwards reduced the 
classes to the following: =- 

i. Irritants. — ii, Narcotics. — iii. Narcotico -acrids, 
and iv. Septic poisons. 

Curistison, Beck, and Taytor have adopted this ar- 
rangement of M. OrFILA, discarding most unde- 
servedly the class septic poisons. : 

The classification suggested by Dr. Paris is based upon 

the presumed mode in which individual poisons act. 

i, Poisons which act through the medium of the 
nerves, without being absorbed, and without ex- 
citing local infammstion. —ii. Those which enter 
the circulation, and act through that medium with 
d:fferent degrees of force, on the heart, brain, and 
alimentary canal. —iii. Those which act locally on 
the mucous membrane of the stomach, exciting a 
high degree of inflammation 
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by them. From the observations made above as to 
the general and special operation of poisons on the 
animal economy (§§ 28. 34. et seq.), the following 
classification is suggested, as corollaries: —1. Acrid 
and corrosive poisons. —ii. Depressing and para- 
lysing, or sedative poisons. — ii. Exciting and as- 
tringing. —iv. Exciting and erhausting poisons. — 
v. Irritating and depressing or paralysing — acro- 
sedative poisons. —vi. Irritating and alterative— 
acro-alterative poisons, — vii. Narcotising or stu- 
pifying poisons. — vill. Narcotising and irritating 
— narcotico-acrid poisons. — 1x. Septie or disor- 
ganising poisons — dissolving the vital cohesion of 
tissues. 

107. As to these classes I may remark, that the 
operation of the substances arranged under the 
Jirst, is more or less strictly local, when the quan- 
tity of either is large, or when the poison is con- 
centrated; but that when certain of these sub- 
stances are employed in small doses, or in weak 
solutions, they will then act in such a manner as 
may warrant the arrangement of them under dif- 
ferent heads, ‘The third and fourth classes might 
have been comprised in one and divided into two 
orders, but I considered it better to have too many 
classes, than to subdivide them. I may offer the 
same remark as to the fifth and sixth classes, but 
for practical purposes I preferred the arrangement 
as it stands, 

108. XIII. Or rue sprctan Errrcrs anp 
TREATMENT OF Portsons.—Ctass. I. Acrip 
AND Corrosive Porsons.—The irritant poisons of 
several recent authors, The numerous substances 
arranged by recent writers, as irritants, comprise 
many which I have here denominated and ex- 
pressed more strictly in accordance with their 
real operation. It surely cannot be admitted, 
moreover, that the substances which I am about 
to consider under this class destroy life by merely 
irritating the surface to which they are. applied. 
Is there no local Jesion produced beyond irri- 
tation? That the local action amounts to some- 
thing far beyond irritation will be admitted by 
every one who is in the habit of observing 
closely, or of attaching precise meanings to 
words. The want of precision is here chiefly 
owing to the circumstance of these writers having 
classed under the same kind those substances 
which are most acrid and corrosive; and most 
limited in their sphere of action, with others which 
are really but slightly irritant, and which are de- 
structive of life by producing other and very dif- 
ferent effects from irritation. This will become 
more apparent in the sequel. 

109. i. Or rHE Symptoms anv D1aGnosis oF 
POISONING BY ACRID AND CORROSIVE SUBSTANCES. 
—The symptoms vary with the degree of solubi- 
lity, the concentration of the solution, and with 
the nature and admixture of the substance. When 
the poison is very soluble or is fluid, and very cor- 
rosive, the mouth and tongue evince most severe 
symptoms; there are burning and pricking or dart- 
ing pain, redness, swelling with exudation of 
lymph, or corrosion and destruction of the mucous 
membrane or epithelium, and an acrid and burn- 
ing sensation in the mouth and fauces. These 
sensations and alterations extend more or less to 
the pharynx, and along the cesophagus; and 
the patient is incapable of swallowing, or if he 
attempt to swallow the matters are spasmodically 
rejected. When the poison is fluid, as a mineral 
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acid or an alkali, the burning pain and change of 
structure rapidly produced in the mouth, throat, 
and oesophagus, and all the symptoms referable 
to those parts, precede disorder of the stomach ; 
and in some instances, the poison is not conveyed 
further than the cesophagus, owing to its violent 
action on the pharynx, and the spastic contraction 
of this part and of the upper part of the gullet. 
When, however, owing to the peculiarities of the 
case, or to the less solubility or state of admixture 
of the poison, the mouth and throat are but litile 
or slightly affected, the stomach then evinces the 
chief disturbance. Pain, sickness, or nausea, 
burning heat, and vomiting, are rapidly produced. 
In some instances the burning pain, and acrid 
constriction, extend from the mouth or pharynx, 
along the cesophagus to the stomach. The pain 
and vomiting follow immediately upon the passage 
of the poison into this viscus. The rejected mat- 
ters consist at first of the contents of the stomach 
with more or less of the poison, and subsequently 
of mucus and serum, often streaked with blood, and 
mixed with bile, but frequently also altered by a 
portion of the poison being conjoined with them. 
Owing to the rapid rejection of its contents, and of 
the greater portion of the poison, the stomach may be 
chiefly or almost alone affected. ‘This is the case, 
however, in comparatively rare occasions, for some 
of the poison most commonly passes into the duode- 
num, and often also into the small intestines, espe- 
cially when the poison, as arsenic, is not very so- 
luble, or is taken in an undissolved state ; and in 
these circumstances some time may elapse between 
the ingestion of it and the occurrence of vomiting. 
But when this or any other poison is taken in such 
quantity and state as to produce a corrosive effect, 
the action on the stomach is manifested very soon 
after its ingestion ; and is attended by more or less 
tenderness, tension, and soreness in the upper re- 
gions of the abdomen, and by a terrified or an 
anxious expression of countenance. 

110. When an acrid or corrosive poison reaches 
the intestines — which may not occur when the 
poison is very active, and the lesion of parts above 
the pylorus is intense, and the shock to the vital en- 
dowment consequently great—most acute burning 
or lacerating pains more or less constant, but age 
gravated at intervals, are felt aroundthe umbilicus 
or over the whole abdomen, and are attended by 
a sensation of twisting, sometimes by a feeling as 
if the intestines were drawn against the spine, and 
often by a distressing aching in the loins extend- 
ing to the epigastrum. The abdomen is always 
tense and tender, but at first there is no swelling, 
but rather a retraction of the parietes; but dis- 
tension from flatus generally supervenes. Purging 
is frequently present with tenesmus, and sometimes 
with excoriation of the anus. After feculent 
matters are passed the stools are mucous, watery, 
or serous, streaked with blood, or contain a con- 
siderable quantity of blood.. The affection of the 
bowels may be the prominent effect, the stomach 
being comparatively but little disturbed, but more 
frequently the whole alimentary canal is affected, 
and vomiting and purging, with distressing pain 
and vital depression, are present at the same time. 

111. As the operation of the poison proceeds 
painful and scanty micturition occurs; hiccup 
sooner or later appears, and becomes distressing ; 
the pulse is rapid, small and weak ; thestrength and 
spirits are prostrated, the features sunk, the surface 
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is covered with clammy cold sweats, the extremities 
are cold and shrunk, and the voice fails In cases 
where the poison excoriates the fauces, pharynx, or 
upper portion of the gullet during deglutition, the 
irritation often extends more or less to the epiglottis 
and glottis, producing wheezing or difficult re- 
spiration, hoarseness, or spasm of the glottis, and 
in rarer instances even death by asphyxia. It 
will appear from this that this class of poisons pro- 
duce effects which may readily be mistaken for 
several of the diseases mentioned above (§ 68.) ; 
and to the diagnosis between these effects and those 
diseases I shall next briefly advert. 

112. A. Certain Lesions oF THE STOMACH are 
attended by symptoms, especially near a fatal ter- 
mination, very closely resembling those produced 
by corrosive substances.—(a.) Rupture and partial 
laceration of the stomach may follow sooner or later 
after a full meal, and owing to the circumstance, 
as well as to the attendant phenomena, occasion 
suspicions of poisoning, which, however, an ex- 
amination of the body after death readily disproves, 
Instances have occurred of persons who have eaten 
too largely, either after long abstinence, or after 
having suffered from dyspeptic disorder, and who 
have been seized with violent but ineffectual at- 
tempts to vomit, pain in the stomach, sudden col- 
lapse, and death in a short time, preceded by ab- 
dominal tumefaction and tenderness. On dissec- 
tion, laceration of the coats of the viscus and the 
passage of the alimentary matters into the perito- 
neal cavity have been found. In the case, de- 
scribed by M. Latremanp, which occurred after 
long privation and dyspeptic symptoms, the patient 
exclaimed that she felt her stomach tearing itself 
open. The laceration was five inches long; the 
coats were not diseased, but the pylorus was in- 
durated. Dr.Curistison refers to two cases, in 
which the laceration appeared to have been caused 
by the accumulation of gases arising from de- 
praved digestion. In these, as well as in cases 
where the distending matters have been more con- 
sistent, the laceration has been owing as much to 
weakened vital cohesion of the coats of the stomach 
as to the amount of the distending matters. In- 
stances of rupture of the stomach have been 
recorded by Dr. Rosrrts and Mr. Werks ; and 
upon dissection no sufficient cause of the occur- 
rence was detected. It may be therefore inferred 
that flatulent distension of the stomach having oc- 
curred, as it usually does, when the vital tone and 
cohesion of the organ are most impaired, spasmodic 
reaction or contraction of the parietes had taken 
place, during which laceration had ‘been the re- 
sult. The rupture may be only partial; as in the 

_ease related by Mr. Curvarier, where the symp- 
toms of corrosive poisoning occurred after a very 
full meal, attended by vomitings of blood towards 
its close. Upon examination after death, the inner 
coat of the stomach was torn in several places, 
and that of the duodenum was also extensively 
lacerated. 

113. (b.) Rupture of the coats of the stomach at 
the bottom of a chronic ulcer, or perforation of the 
stomach, may be attended by similar phenomena 
to those caused by corrosive poisons. Ist. The 
ulceration may have existed and been attended 
by paroxysms of pain, or of retchings, and when 
it had proceeded as far as the peritoneal coat, or 
partially through the muscular coats, the disten- 
sion of a full meal, or of flatus, in connection with 
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efforts at vomiting, has produced rupture of the 
tissue forming. the bottom of the ulcer, and the 
escape of the contents of the viscus into the peri- 
toneal cavity, —2d. The ulceration may have gone 
on to perforation without any evidence of rupture 
or laceration. Perforation may, however, take 
place without the escape of the contents of the 
stomach into the peritoneal cavity ; the peritoneal 
surface around the perforation having become 
agglutinated to an adjoining viscus, as in two cases 
which occurred in my practice. 

114. Perforations of the stomach are described 
in the Articles Dicrsrive Cawat (§{§ 36—43.) and 
Sromacu ; it is therefore only necessary to state at 
this place, that the symptoms attending them, in 
their course, and towards their fatal termination, 
should be carefully distinguished from poisoning ; 
for the diagnosis is not always easy. Perforation 
occurs most frequently in females between 16 or 
17 years, and 25 years of age— especially in the 
scrofulous diathesis, in the sedentary, and in 
connection with disordered catamenia, and in 
delicate or weak constitutions, The severe sym- 
ptoms, especially sudden and acute pains, retch- 
ings, or vomitings, anxiety, vital depression, &c., 
generally occur after eating or drinking, and es- 
pecially after a full meal; and, if perforation has 
actually taken place, there is always vital shock 
or collapse, accompanied by the extension of pain 
and tenderness, with more or less tumefaction or 
tension, over the whole abdomen, In these cases, 
the advanced symptoms and death are results of 
the peritonitis caused by the matters which have 
escaped into the peritoneal cavity ; and the vomit- 
ing is often slight, consisting chiefly or altogether 
of articles recently taken. There is seldom purg- 
ing, which frequently accompanies poisoning, al- 
though constipation is not so generally observed as 
stated by some writers. The appearances found 
after death, and a careful examination of the 
articles partaken of, and of the matters thrown up, 
are the chief means of diagnosis. 

115. B. Lesions or tHE INTESTINES AND OF 
ALLIED Parts may be attended by symptoms re- 
sembling the action of corrosive poisons — (a.) 
The duodenum, as well as the stomach, may be 
ruptured, independently of external violence, with- 
out any other apparent cause than over distension, 
and retchings whilst in this state. Dr. Curisrison 
refers to an instance of a man; who was seized after 
dinner, when mentally excited, with violent pain 
in the stomach, vomiting, and failing pulse, soon 
followed by death. The mucous surface of the 
duodenum was much inflamed; and, four inches 
and a half from the pylorus, a laceration extend- 
ing through a third of the circumference of the 
bowel was observed. 

116. (b.) The passage of gall-stones, and the 
violent pain, vomitings, and vital depression ace 
companying this affection may suggest suspicions 
of poison; but the slowness of the pulse, or the 
absence of febrile symptoms, the tolerance of pres- 
sure in the region of the stomach, or the presence 
of jaundice, will, in some instances, indicate the 
nature of the case. Still these symptoms cannot 
be relied upon, and they may not be present ; 
other circumstances duly investigated furnishing 
the chief sources of diagnosis. Besides, gall-stones 
may produce severe irritation, with abdominal or 
epigastric tenderness and tension, as well as pain 
and vomiting ; and when these occur soon after 
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the ingestion of food or drink, they furnish suf- 
ficient reasons for careful observation and ex- 
amination on the-part of the physician. An elderly 
lady, after slight jaundice, was suddenly seized 
with violent pain in the stomach, vomitings recur- 
ring in frequent fits, followed, after some hours, 
by most excruciating pains, incessant retchings, 
coldness of the skin and failure of the pulse. In 
seven hours from the fresh accession of suffering 
she expired. The hepatic duct was found torn 
across, a gall-stane at the opening of the cystic 
duct, and three pounds of blood and bile in the 
peritoneal cavity, which was inflamed in different 
parts. (Journ. des Prog. des Sc. Med. t. xiv. 
p- 245.). 

117. (c.) The sudden flow of acrid bile into the 
duodenum, especially during warm seasons, after 
this seeretion had accumulated in the gall-bladder 
and ducts, is not infrequently the cause of sym- 
ptoms which have been mistaken for the ingestion 
of acrid poisons. This is most likely to occur 
where a person, whois subject to this biliary accu- 
mulation, takes some article which disagrees with 
him, or some chologogue purgative. I have met 
with two or three instances of persons who com- 
plained of the symptoms I have described as 
diagnostic of biliary accumulation or obstruction 
(see GALL-BLADDER, §§ 18. et seq., and Liver, 
§§ 48. et seq., and §§ 78. et seq.), and for whom a 
moderate purgative dose was ordered. But the 
medicine having removed the obstruction, the 
passage of acrid bile into the duodenum occasioned 
symptoms of so violent a nature—retchings and 
vomitings, diarrhoea, pains in the stomach and 
throughout the abdomen, &c. — as to suggest sus- 
picions of an acrid or corrosive poison having been 
given, instead of the medicine prescribed. The 
bile which passed into the duodenum in these in. 
stances, possessed sufficient acridity to occasion 
many of the symptoms of poisoning. 

118. (d.) Bilious cholera may likewise be mis- 
taken for the effects of acrid or corrosive poisons ; 
indeed it is most difficult in many cases to dis- 
tinguish between them, and still more difficult to 
point out any means of diagnosis which can be 
depended upon. Much will depend upon the 
acumen of the physician, and the view he takes of 
the history of the case, and all the circumstances 
attending it. The nature of the ingesta, and the 
state of the matters ejected, should be carefully 
inquired into; and if heat, acridity, or darting 
pains be felt in the mouth, pharynx, or cesophagus, 
their occurrence before or after the vomiting ought to 
be ascertained, and the mouth and pharynx should | 
be examined. These symptoms seldom even 
attend, and never precede bilious cholera; whilst 
they very frequently, indeed most commonly, 
precede poisoning with acrid or corrosive sub- 
stances. Biood is never seen in the nfatters 
thrown from the stomach in cholera, whereas it is 
frequently seen in these matters when the vomit- 
ing has been caused by these poisons. Bilious 
cholera, or any state of cholera observed sporadi- 
cally in this country, even when excited by in- 
digestible articles of diet, rarely terminates fatally 
within 48 hours, and indeed very seldom thus ter- 
minates even in a much longer period, —whereas 
the effects of corrosive poisons are much more ra- 
pidly fatal. 

119. (e.) Pestilential cholera is also liable to be 

“mistaken for poisoning with acrid substances; but | 
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the same circumstances as have been just noticed — 
serve to distinguish between them, with the ex- 
ception of the rapid termination of the former, 
which is frequently equally rapid with the latter, 
But the prevalence, and infectious nature of this 
pestilence, the general symptoms, the state of the 
surface and of the extremities, and the appear- 
ances and odour of the fluids thrown off during 
the progress of the malady, will readily distinguish 
it from poisoning, especially if the physician have 
seen cases of it on any former occasion. 

120. (f.) Inflammation of the stomach, or of 
the intestines, or of the peritoneum, may be con- 
founded witi poisoning with corrosive substances, 
the first of these more especially. Acute gastritis, 
uncomplicated with inflammation of an adjoining 
viscus, seldom occurs primarily in temperate cli- 
mates, and not very frequently in warm countries, 
unless as a consequence of the excessive use of 
spirituous liquors, or other stimulants, But it 
does occur more frequently both in England and 
Scotland than Dr.Curistison bas inferred from 
the statements of M. Lours. Acute gastritis some- 
times is produced primarily—and formerly it was 
produced more frequently —by drinking exces- 
sively of spirituous liquors, and the severity of the 
symptoms were occasionally such as to equal the 
violence of those occasioned by acrid poisons ; 
but the history of the case, the symptoms of in- 
toxication, the odour and appearances of the 
matters rejected, &c., will sufficiently point out 
the nature of the affection. It must be admitted 
that the possibility of acute gastritis being produced 
by natural causes is a question of great interest 
and importance to the practical physician. Dr. 
Curistison remarks, that the possible occurrence 
of this disease, independently of poison, is the only 
obstacle in the way of a decision in favour of 
poisoning when, in cases characterised by signs of 
violent irritation during life and early death, bright 
redness, ulcers, and black granular, warty extra- 
vasation are found in the internal surface of the 
stomach; and in regard to their effects he adds, 
that they can very rarely indeed all arise from 
natural causes, or indeed from any other cause 
than poison. Admitting the truth of this, I may 
state, that violent gastritic symptoms, death after 
some hours, with vascular injection, redness of tie 
inner surface of the stomach, and numerous ecchy- 
moses, have occurred, without suthcient evidence 
of poisoning, unless, in some instances, ie exces- 
sive use of spirituous liquors be considered as such, 
and to which it is strictly entitled. When ulcers, 


excoriations, abrasions, or corrosions of the inner _ 


surface of the viscus are found, incases which have © 
terminated rapidly, and in connection with bright, 
redness, ecchymosis, &c., there can be little doubt 
of the ingestion of an acrid or corrosive poison, 
although it may have escaped detection. An im- 
portant sign in cases of gastritis, as well as of 
cholera, is the absence of excessive heat or burn- 
ing in the throat, or of painful and difficult de- 
glutition ; whieh very frequently precede the vo- 
miting in cases of poisoning by acrid substances, 
and which seldom attends and never precedes the 
vomiting from spontaneous gastritis or enteritis. 
121. (g.) Acute enteritis, gastro-enteritis, or peri- 
tonitis, may, in some instances, give rise to suspicions 
of poisoning ; and the physician will consequently 
be induced to inquire, as in the diseases already 
noticed, — Ist, as to the time at which vomiting — 
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appeared after a meal, or after the ingestion of any 
article whatever. — 2d. As to whether the disease 
was ushered in by chills or rigors, or is attended 
by febrile re-action or commotion.—3d. As to the 
state of the bowels, of the evacuations, and of the 
matters thrown off the stomach.— 4th. As to the 
symptoms referable to the mouth, throat, and 
cesophagus,— 5th. As to the presence or absence 
of diarrhoea, and of excoriations at the anus ;—and 
6th. into all the circumstances connected with the 
history and existing state of the case. The causes 
assigned for the attack; the relations subsisting 
between these causes, and the supervention of 
chills or rigors, of vomitings, and of consecutive 
febrile re-action; the existence of constipation, 
and the absence of Jancinating pains or burning 
sensations in the mouth, throat, and cesophagus 
at the commencement, and of painful and violent 
purging and excoriations of the anus at an ad- 
vanced period, with other particulars connected 
with the history of the case, will distinguish most 
instances of spontaneous inflammation of the diges- 
tive organs and of the peritoneum from poisoning 
with acrid or corrosive substances. 

122. (h.) Perforation of the intestines, as well 
as perforation of the stomach, always terminates 
fatally; and when it is attended by symptoms 
simulating those which are caused by acrid poisons, 
an examination after death will show the nature 
of the case. (See Dicrstive Canat, § 40. et seq. 
and Inresrinzgs, §§ 80, 81.) 

123. (i.) Colic, iliac passion, and strangulated 
hernia, may severally be mistaken for poisoning 
with corrosive substances, especially when they 
are attended by violent retchings or vomiting ; or 
poisoning by these substances may be mistaken for 
these. Internal strangulation, intus-susception of 
a portion of intestine, and the existence of intestinal 
concretions, or other causes of obstruction, may 
likewise occasion symptoms closely resembling 
poisoning, especially the vomitings, pain, anxiety, 
and vital exhaustion attending them. But the his- 
tory of the case, the obstinate constipation, the 
appearances and odour of the matters thrown off 
the stomach ; the sensations of the patient as to 
the seat of obstruction and pain; and the lesions 
found after death, with the other circumstances 
already adverted to, will serve to distinguish these 
maladies from the effects of poisons. 

124, Having taken a view of the features dis- 
tinguishing certain natural diseases from the effects 
of corrosive or acrid poisons, I should now proceed 
to describe the structural lesions produced by these 
latter ; but as these lesions differ very remarkably 
from each other, according to the particular sub- 
stance causing them, I shall briefly notice them in 
connection with the especial consideration of the 
several substances acting chiefly by their corrosive 
or acrid properties, or by the local changes pro- 
duced in the viscera, with which they are brought 
in contact, and for facility of reference, I shall 
treat of them in alphabetical order. 

125, i. Actps.—A. Acetic Actrp, in its concen- 
trated state, acts chiefly as a corrosive agent. 
Although, in its various forms, it is in daily use, 
it is rarely the cause of death, even when swal- 
lowed by mistake in considerable quantity. Its 
injurious effects have been described by Orrita, 
Barrvst, Scuunarrn, and Héprearr. 

126. a. According to the last-named experimenter, 
a small quantity of acetic acid dropped into the 

Vor, III, 
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windpipe occasions difficult and hissing respiration, 
croupy cough, and death in two or three days, 
the surface of the larynx and trachea. being 
covered with a false membrane similar to that 
found after croup. 

127. b. The concentrated acid, applied externally, 
acts as a corrosive agent on the tissues. In this 
state it operates chiefly locally, dissolving the 
albumen, fibrine, and gelatine ; and is but slightly 
absorbed. It coagulates, and renders dark the 
blood in the capillaries. 

128. c. If injected into the veins in a strong or 
concentrated state, or if the quantity be consider- 
able, it changes the physical appearances of the 
blood, and alters the colour and condition of the 


| red globules, According to Dr. Pommer, when it 


is dilute, or about the strength of the distilled 
vinegar in common use, several ounces of it may 
be injected into the blood without material mis- 
chief; but the more recent experiments of Orr1La 
throw much doubt upon this inference. 

129. d. Acetic acid taken into the stomach in large 
quantity, but more especially in a very concené 
trated state, andif the stomach be empty, produces 
agonising pain, and a sensation of burning in the 
stomach, with anxiety at the epigastrium, and con- 
vulsions, and death after a few hours. In this 
concentrated state it acts chiefly locally, and is 
not absorbed in an appreciable degree. It affects 
violently the nerves of the organ, the affection 
being progagated to the large visceral ganglia ; 
and it coagulates the blood in the capillary vessels 
of the organ, and arrests the circulation through 
them, occasioning also a vital shock. In dilute 
states and in frequent doses, this acid acts chiefly 
through the medium of the blood, lowering nervous 
energy, and vascular action, as will be shown 
hereafter. (See next Crass.) - 

130. e. The appearances after death by the con- 
centrated acetic acid, are lividity of the integu- 
ments of depending parts of the body ; a brownish 
and leathery appearance of the mouth, fauces, and 
pharynx, and a similar change extending down the 
cesophagus to the stomach or to parts of this viscus. 
The inner surface of the cesophagus presents 
large patches of a dark-brown hue, with reticula- 
tions of injected capillary vessels. The stomach, 
in some places, has a greyish tint, interspersed 
with dark-reddish spots, with numerous ecchy- 
moses, and several large black elevations consist- 
ing chiefly of coagulated blood in the sub-villous 
cellular tissue. A livid or black hue of the fundus 
or near the pylorus; a thick, dark pulpy matter 
adhering to parts of the internal surface of the | 
organ ; and the presence of more or less of the acid 
in this viscus or in the intestines, have also been 
observed. The intestines are not materially altered. 

131. f. Treatment. Draughts containing calcined 
magnesia, or the ajkaline or magnesian carbonates ; 
the cautious use of the stomach-pump, as the vil- 
lous surface of the cesophagus and stomach is 
readily injured by mechanical agents after cor- 
rosive poisons; the injection of magnesian or al- . 
kaline solutions, and the removal of the contents 
of the viscus soon afterwards, by this apparatus, are 
the measures more immediately required. Sub- 
sequently, albuminous or demulcent fluids, mild 
broths, arrow-root, sago, and various mucilaginous 
and farinaceous articles of diet, may be given in 
small quantities, and frequently. 

132. B. Tue Hyprocutoric, true Nitric 
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AND THE Sutpuuric.— As these acids, usually 
denominated the mineral acids, when used in 
poisonous states and quantities, produce similar 
phenomena, and require the same means for the 
counteraction and removal of their effects, I shall 
consider them under the same head, and, in some 
respects, in connection. — Hydrochloric acid — 
muriatic acid — spirit of salt — is not infrequently 
employed as a poison ; but the nitric acid —— aqua- 
fortis; and the sulphuric acid — vitriolic acid — 
vitriol — oil of vitriol, are not infrequently resorted 
to, for purposes of murder or suicide, or of ex- 
ternal injury short of murder. Either of these 
acids may be swallowed by mistake, or be em- 
ployed in various criminal ways. Tarrra ad- 
duces an instance of a female who, having been 
intoxicated, was poisoned by nitric acid, which 
was mixed with wine and poured down her throat. 
A ‘woman was convicted of murdering her husband 
by pouring sulphuric acid down his throat while 
he lay asleep with his mouth open; and several 
instances have occurred of the same acid having 
been given in poisonous doses, in place of the 
medicines which had been prescribed. The mi- 
neral acids, especially the sulphuric, have like- 
wise been employed, by abandoned persons, to 
poison their own infants. But they are much more 
frequently resorted to as a means of suicide, They 
have also been employed, from motives of revenge 
or of dislike, to disfigure the countenance or 
person ; the concentrated acid being squirted or 
thrown over exposed parts of the body. Mr. 
Taytor states that the external application of 
nitric acid has been a criminal cause of death on 
many occasions. In one instance this acid was 
poured into the ear of a person while sleeping, and 
it led to the slow destruction of life. 

133. a. The symptoms occasioned by the mineral 
acids, when swallowed in a concentrated form, are 
of the most violent description, but the alterations 
produced by them on the organization are chiefly 
local and structural. Dr. Curistison justly re- 
marks, that they afford the purest examples of 
true corrosive poisons, their poisonous effects de- 
pending entirely on the organic injury they occa- 
sion in the textures to which they are applied ; 
and that it is of use to set out, in the investigation 
of the effects of poisons, by determining the phe- 
nomena presented under such circumstances. I 
shall have more immediately to describe the vio- 
lent symptoms and the severe structural change 
produced by these substances before a fatal result 
ensues; and in the sequel to show the much less 
violent phenomena, and the very slight local signs 
which other poisons hitherto classed with these 
leave of their operation, and yet prove more ra- 
pidly and certainly fatal than they ; and few will 
fail of being struck by discovering the great extent 
of lesion the animal frame will sometimes endure 
from the former—the most violent of all corrosive 
substances, and yet recover; andthe very slight 
alterations locally produced by these other poisons, 
whose operation is so rapidly fatal. These cir- 
cumstances will of themselves prove sufficient to 
warrant an arrangement in which substances dif- 
fering so very materially in their local and con- 
stitutional effects as those alluded to should not be 
classed, as they hitherto have been, under the 
same head, but should be arranged under dif- 

ferent classes, according to their most prominent 
mode of operation and effects, 
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134. b. The mineral acids may produce fatal ef= 
fects when applied externally, when injected into 
the veins or into mucous canals, when inhaled in 
the form of fumes, and when swallowed. When 
applied externally in a concentrated form, or even 


‘in a state of strong dilution, they irritate, corrode, 


or inflame the skin. The nitric, or rather the 
strong nitrous or fuming nitrous acid, produces 
these effects most severely ; but the sulphuric and 
hydrochloric act almost as violently as it. In the 
stronger states these acids chiefly act locally and 
disorganize the tissues, the coagulation of the 
blood in the capillaries and the destruction of the 
organization on which they act generally prevent- 
ing their imbibition and absorption. 

135. c. When injected into the veins, even ina 
state of considerable dilution, they coagulate the 
blood, and thus destroy life; but when the dilu- 
tion is still greater, or such as to allow of the cir- 
culation and presence of either of these acids in the 
vessels of the heart, ganglia, or brain, before co- — 
agulation even partially takes place, it may rea- 
sonably be inferred, that the vital manifestations — 
of these organs will be thereby rapidly subverted. 

136. d. If the fumes of either of these acids, or 
any of the gaseous forms which they assume, either 
singly or in statesof admixture with other gases or 
vapours, be inhaled, the most severe effects on the 
respiratory passages and lungs are produced. 
When either nitric oxide gas, or nitrous acid va- 
pour, hydrochloric acid gas, chlorine, or sulphu- 
rous acid, in more or less strong states, is attempted 
to be inspired, spasm of the glottis is produced by 
it, and its entrance into the respiratory organs is 
thereby prevented. In a weaker form, either of 
these acid vapours may pass into the lungs, but it 
irritates and-inflames the mucous surface of the 
larynx and trachea, the inflammation extending 
along the bronchi to the air-cells and lungs, pro- 
ducing dangerous or even fatal laryngitis, bron- 
chitis or pneumonia, or a complication of these, 
Several instances are on record of persons having 
been destroyed by the violent and extensive inflam- 
mation of the respiratory surfaces produced by these — 
fumes, and by the nitric oxide gas converted into — 
nitrous acid vapour by mixing with the atmosphere. 

137. e. The injection of either of these acids into 
mucous canals with a criminal intention has been 
rarely recorded. But an instance is published in 
the Medical Gazette (vol. xvii. p. 623.), abridged 
from a French Journal, of sulphuric acid having 
been given in an enema by mistake for oil. As — 
soon as the enema was injected, the patient ut- 
terred distressing screams, passed the night in the 
utmost agony, and died in the course of the fol- 
lowing day. Numerous instances have been pub- 
lished of the murder of children with sulphuric 
or nitric acid, chiefly the former, which has gene- 
rally been poured into the mouth or throat. When 
poisoning is effected in this way, the acid may not 
reach the stomach ; it may not even get further 
than the pharynx or upper portion of the cesopha- 
gus. Being poured into the mouth or throat of the 
child when asleep or when crying or struggling, a 
portion of it irritates the epiglottis, or even escapes 
into the glottis, oecasioning strangulating cough, 
and asphyxia by closure of the glottis, with violent 
inflammation or disorganization of the pharynx 
and adjoining parts, as observed in some cases 
when the acid has been swallowed accidentally. 

138. f, When either of these acids, or an admixture 
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of these acids, has been swallowed, the effects vary 
eomformably with the circumstances mentioned 
above (§51. et seq.). These effects have been most 
ably investigated by Tarrra, with reference more 
especially to nitric acid, which, as well as the 
sulphuric and hydrochloric, may be employed for 
the purposes of suicide, or of murder, or may be 
swallowed accidentally. However taken, with 
whatever motive, or in whatever quantity or de- 
_ gree of concentration, the acid may not, especially 
when taken accidentally, reach further than the 
pharynx, or oesophagus, its acridity, the violence 
of its effects, or the discovery of a mistake, arrest- 
ing deglutition, before any portion of it could have 
reached the stomach. Nevertheless fatal results 
may rapidly ensue owing either to the extensive 
disorganization of textures in, and adjoining to, 
the pharynx, or to the inflammation or corrosion 
of the larynx, the tumefaction of these parts closing 
the glottis, and either causing or threatening as- 
phyxia. In these cases, although the acid may 
not reach further than the upper part of the ceso- 
phagus, the effect upon the larynx may be so 
violent as rapidly to produce suffocation, if tra- 
cheotomy be not performed. M.Tarrra considers 
that the mineral acids produce effects which may 
be arranged as follows: — 1. Speedy death from 
violent corrosion and inflammation.—2. Slow death 
from a peculiar organic change of the stomach and 
intestines. — 3. Imperfect recovery, the person 
femaining liable ever after to irritability of the 
stomach. 4. The recovery of perfect health ; but: 
the operation, by means of asphyxia, caused in the 
way now stated, should be ranked as a jifth mode 
or variety. 
139. g. The most common symptoms are those of 
the first of these varieties, namely, burning pain, 
and acrid acid taste in the mouth, extending to the 
throat ; extreme heat and pain between the ster- 
num and spine, extending to the epigastrium and 
' stomach, where it is most excruciating, and at- 
tended by extreme anxiety, by most painful or 
_ Impossible deglutition ; and an increase of these 
on attempts to swallow, on pressure and on cough- 
ing. Eructations often take place from thestomach, 
and aggravate the sufferings of the patient, espe- 
cially in the situations just named. ‘The lips are 
commonly shrivelled, and are, at first, whitish, and 
afterwards yellowish, if nitric acid have been 
taken ; and brownish, if sulphuric acid. Excoria- 
tions or corrosions, but rarely blisters, are some- 
times observed on or about the lips, or on parts of 
the skin, with which the acid may have come in 
contact, as the cheeks, neck, breast, or fingers ; 
and these marks undergo the same change of co- 
Jour as observed in the lips and mouth. The in- 
side of the mouth, and of the cheeks, is also more 
or less shrivelled, white, or corroded; and the 
teeth, often in a very few hours, become loose, 
brown, or yellowish-brown. The colour of the 
tongue varies with the acid, and the time which 
has elapsed from the application of the acid ; but 
it is often yellowish or yellowish brown. Deglu- 
tition is so difficult, that attempts to take fluids 
are followed by the forcible rejection of them by 
the nose, the pharynx being spastically contracted. 
The matters vomited are generally brownish or 
black; and, if they fall on marble or lime-stone, 
_they produce effervescence. Afterwards they are 
mixed with altered blood, and with membranous 
shreds, which resemble portions of the villous coat 
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of the stomach, and sometimes actually consist of 
these, but most generally of coagulated mucus. 
The bowels are obstinately constipated, and the 
urine is scanty or suppressed. The abdomen, es- 
pecially its upper regions, is tender and swollen. 
The pulse is. very weak, and towards the close, 
very small, imperceptible or intermitting. It is 
seldom very frequent, and it may even continue 
but little or not at all accelerated throughout. 
The countenance, at first expressive of anxiety, 
pain, and distress, soon becomes collapsed, pale, 
and the extremities cold or clammy. The breathing 
is laborious, is often attended by singultus, and 
the movements of the diaphragm increase the pain 
of the stomach and epigastrium. In many cases, 
the iriitation and swelling in the pharynx and 
epiglottis, or even in the larynx, cause fits of 
suffocative cough, with croupy respiration, and, 
where the larynx has been more particularly in- 
jured, suffocation may not merely be threatened, 
but actually produced. 

140. In some instances, especially when the 
quantity of acid which has passed into the stomach 
has been large, the symptoms may be less excru- 
ciating but more rapid ; whilst in others there may 
be a deceitful tranquillity, and life may be somee 
what longer sustained. Thus, in the case adduced 
by Tarrra, of awoman who had been intoxicated, 
and was poisoned by aqua-fortis mixed in wine, 
although there were both pain and vomiting at 
first, yet none of these symptoms were afterwards 
complained of, death taking place within twenty 
hours; but the intoxication probably obscured the 
sensibility, whilst the admixture with much wine 
modified the operation of the poison. The intel- 
lectual faculties generally remain unimpaired to 
the last. Should the patient survive the first ef- 
fects of the poison, the mucous membrane of the 
fauces, pharynx, or cesophagus may be detached 
and discharged in irregular shreds, or in portions 
of considerable size, or even in a perfect cylinder. 

141. hk. The duration of this variety of corrosive 
poisoning may vary from two or four hours, as in 
the cases recorded by Remer and Srncwair to two 
or three days ; but life may be prolonged to ten or 
fifteen days. The usual period is from twelve to 
forty-eight hours. Death may be caused altogether 
by asphyxia, owing to the closure of the larynx; 
and if tracheotomy be resorted to, life may be 
thereby prolonged, as in the case recorded by Mr, 
Arnott; but death more frequently results; the 
structural change, the violent impression ‘made 
upon the nerves, the vital shock, the coagulation 
of the blood in the vessels of the parts with which 
the acid came in contact, and the local arrest of 
the circulation and of the associated vital functions, 
combining to produce the fatal issue. 

142. i, The quantity of a mineral acid capable 
of producing fatal effects cannot be stated with any 
precision, as the result depends upon the several 
circumstances stated above (§ 51. etseqg.). Dr. 
Cunisrison remarks that the smallest fatal dose of 
sulphuric acid which he has found recorded was 
one drachm, which was taken with sugar by mis- 
take for stomachic drops by a stout young man, and 
produced death in seven days. A man has re- 
covered after taking six drachms. In a case of 
poisoning with hydrochloric acid, an ounce and a 
half proved fatal in about twenty-four hours; and 
in another case alluded to by TayLor, a man 
walked about three hdl of a mile after taking 
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nearly an ounce. Mr. Orr and Dr. Crarcre refer 
to two cases of recovery, although two ounces of 
the concentrated sulphuric acid had been swallowed 
in each. 

143, k. The symptoms of the second of these va- 
vieties, according to Tarrra, are at first those 
already described, but they soon abate in violence. 
The patient then becomes affected with general 
fever, dry skin, difficult breathing, tension of the 
abdomen, spasms, and pains of the limbs, saliva- 
tion, and occasional vomiting, particularly of food 
and drink. ‘he salivation is attended by fcetor, 
and membranous flakes, resembling the villous 
coat of the stomach, are vomited. These flakes 
are most probably membranous exudations of 
lymph, resembling those of croup, thrown out on 
the excoriated and inflamed surface of the organ. 
Worms are sometimes discharged dead and ex- 
coriated by the acid. The functions of digestion 
and assimilation are arrested, or remarkably im- 
paired, and the frame becomes extremely de- 
bilitated and emaciated. Death usually takes place 
in periods varying from a fortnight to several 
months. Tarrra adduces an instance in which 
death did not take place until after eight months ; 
the vomiting of membranous flakes continuing 
until the last. 

144, Ll. The third and fourth varieties described 
by M. Tarrra are characterized, as respects the 
former of these, chiefly by the greater mildness of 
the symptoms from the commencement, and by the 
patient continuing through life liable to attacks of 
pain in the stomach, vomiting of food, and general 
disorder of the digestive functions. The latter 
consists of cases of perfect recovery. Of 55 cases 
of poisoning by the mineral acids recorded b 
Tartra 26 died — 19 of the primary, and 7 of the 
secondary effects. Twenty-nine recovered, and 
of these 21 perfectly. Suicidal cases, for obvious 
reasons, were more frequently fatal than the ac- 
cidental, 

145. m. The strong mineral acids, as above men- 
tioned (§§ 137, 138.), may not reach the stomach, 
especially when the poisoning is accidental or at- 
tempted criminally. The effects produced by them, 
under these circumstances, upon the pharynx, 
cesophagus, and larynx being often so violent as to 
occasion death in a few days. Several instances 
of this kind have been recorded ; and, even when 
a person has discovered his mistake, and taken 
only a small portion, which could have reached no 
further than the pharynx or upper part of the 
gullet, partial recovery may take place, with 
stricture of the upper portion of the cesophagus ; 
or fatal inflammation, of the pharynx and larynx, 
with or without asphyxia, may be the immediate 
result, ‘That a large proportion of the children 
poisoned, by the abandoned classes, with the mi- 
neral acids, die from the effects of the poison on 
these parts, without reaching the stomach, is 
proved in some cases by the appearances observed 
after death ; and is rendered probable in others by 
the circumstances under which the act is per- 
petrated. In the case recorded by Mr. Arnorrt, 
the injury was confined chiefly to the larynx and 
gullet, the stomach being distended with food and 
very little affected. ‘The symptoms were general 
depression, with croupy respiration and threatened 
suffocation, for which tracheotomy was performed, 
with relief to the breathing ; but the patient died 
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without presenting any marked signs of the ope. 
ration of the acid on the stomach. 

146. In the circumstances and in the concen- 
trated form, in which the stronger mineral acids 
are poisonous, whether taken accidentally, or with 
a suicidal intention, or given with a criminal ob- 
ject, danger or death arises chiefly from the local 
or structural change ; comparatively little of the 
acid, as stated above (§ 134.), being carried 
into the circulation. But these acids may be taken 
in such states of dilution as will admit of their 
absorption, and action on the frame through the 
medium of the blood; and thus they may produce 
noxious effects, especially when given frequently, 
or in too large quantity, or a form of slow poison- 
ing; but, as they do not act by producing a cor- 
rosive effect, when given in-states of dilution which 
admit of their absorption, they will be considered, 
in this form of exhibition, under the class to which - 
the different effects they then produce more ap- 
propriately belong. 

147. n. Appearances after death from the con- 
centrated mineral acids may be confined chiefly to 
the fauces, pharynx, larynx, and cesophagus, and 
may be comparatively slight in the stomach. The 
whole of the alimentary canal, from the mouth to 
the anus, should be examined, and the lesions of 
the upper portions should be carefully observed ; 
as these portions, especially those particularized, 
suffer most in cases of poisoning with these sub- 
stances. Spots on the skin, about the mouth and 
lips are often present, and should be examined. 
If the case have proved fatal within the usual 
period, and if the concentrated sulphuric acid have 
been swallowed, the inner surface of the mouth is 
generally white, softened and corroded, the mu- 
cous coat is readily detached, and the tissues un- 
derneath are ofa dark red. The same change is 
observed in the fauces, pharynx, and cesophagus, 
the colour of the mucous surface of these parts 
sometimes being brownish or ash-grey. The mu- 
cous membrane is often more or less corroded, 
partially detached, and, in the cesophagus, assumes 
longitudinal plice, owing to the contraction of the 
canal and its partial detachment. The stomach is 
usually contracted, corroded, and sometimes per- 
forated. When opened, its contents are commonly 
of a dark brown or black hue, of a tarry consist- 
ence, and consisting chiefly of altered blood and 
mucus, The existence of acidity depends upon 
the treatment and the period which had elapsed 
from the ingestion of the acid. The villous surface 
of the stomach is traversed by black stria, is more 
or less corrugated, or it is generally of a brownish 
or black colour, which is not removed by washing. 
Between the ruge and underneath the blackened 
membrane, the tissues are of a deep or dark red 
hue; but this redness and the blackness of the 
villous membrane are sometimes partial or in 
patches of various extent. The small intestines, 
especially when much of the acid has passed into 
the stomach, are more or less inflamed, their con- 
tents much resembling those of that viseus. When 
perforation of the stomach has taken place, all the 
coats are much softened, especially in the vicinity 
of the perforation, the margins of which are black, 
irregular, and very soft. The contents of the 
viscus may not have escaped through the aperture ; 
but if they have passed through, the adjoining 
organs are generally altered by the acid. Mr. 


with symptoms of general exhaustion, in 36 hours, | Taytor refers to a case in which the spleen, the 
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River, and the coats of the aorta, were found cor- 
-roded and blackened by the acid which had es- 
-eaped through the perforation. 

_ 148. When the acid has been taken in a diluted 
state, or at least in a less concentrated form, and 
if the patient live some days or weeks, the ceso- 
phagus is more or less constricted, and its mucous 
surface inflamed or otherwise changed. Inflam- 
matory lesions are commonly found in the stomach, 

and the corrosion or charring of the villous mem- 
brane is not so great as described above. The 

“blood in the vessels is always very dark, that in 
the vessels of the stomach and spleen is almost 
black, and coagulated. In the more prolonged 

_ cases, the villous coat of both the cesophagus and 

_ stomach is either more or less abraded, ulcerated, 
or almost entirely destroyed. The pylorus is ge- 
nerally constricted. In these cases, the patient 
sinks from the irritability of the stomach, from the 

almost total arrest of the functions of divestion 
and assimilation, and from the action of the acid 
upon the blood and nervous systems. In some, at 
least, of these cases, and especially when the acid 
has been much diluted, a partial absorption of it 
into the circulation takes place, and changes the 
colour and state of the blood, and acts otherwise 

injuriously on the frame, as will be noticed more 
fully in the sequel. 

149. 0. The appearances produced by the nitric 
and nitrous acids are not materially different from 
those caused by sulphuric acid. ‘The external 
surface of the lips often present yellowish or yel- 
Jowish brown spots, the cuticle being easily de- 
tached. Yellowish spots are sometimes found 
about the neck, or on the hands. A yellow frothy 
liquid escapes from the mouth and nose. The 
abdomen is often distended with flatus. The inner 
surface of the mouth and cheeks is of a whitish or 
yellowish colour. The pharynx, larynx, and ceso- 
phagus are softened, tumefied, of a yellowish, or 
brown colour, and their mucous membrane is 
easily detached, or it is already detached in long 
shreds or folds. The stomach is similarly altered. 
Itis rarely perforated, and is often distended with 
gas. The villous membrane presents extensive 
Beeches of a yellowish, brown, green, or black 

ue, and the coats of this viscus are remarkably 
softened throughout. The duodenum is often 
changed in a similar manner, although not so ex- 
tensively; the other intestines are seldom much 
altered. The non-perforation of the stomach is 
most probably owing, as Mr. Tay.or suggests, to 
the circumstance of the acid having been swal- 
lowed, in most instances, whilst the stomach con- 
tained much alimentary matters. When death 
takes place rapidly, the contents of this viscus ge- 
nerally yield more or Jess of the acid. When the 

Jarynx is implicated by swallowing this or any of 

the other strong mineral acids, more especially if 

suffocation have been thus produced, the lungs 
and mucous membrane of the trachea and bronchi 
are congested with black blood. In more chronic 

Cases, especially if the patient has lived several 

weeks, softening, redness, and ulceration in vari- 

Ous stages, of the mucous membrane of the ceso- 

phagus and stomach are found. The cesophagus 

Is often constricted, and constriction is sometimes 

also met with in the pylorus and duodenum. 

— 150. p. The hydrochloric acid produces similar 

Symptoms and appearances after death to those 

which have been now described, Cases of poison- 
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ing by this acid are much more rare than by the 
other strong mineral acids; but those which have 
been observed with due attention present the same 
phenomena and lesions as are produced by nitric 
acid. 

151. q. Instances of poisoning by an admixture 
of mineral acids—by the nitric and muriatic acids 
— aqua regia —which is often used in the arts for 
dissolving gold and platina—and by the nitric 
and sulphuric acids —aqua regine — which is em- 
ployed for dissolving silver, may occur, but they 
have been very rarely met with. Orrita has 
given one instance of poisoning by the latter of 
these combinations. The symptoms and _ post 
mortem appearances were much the same as those 
already stated, but approached the nearest to those 
caused by the nitric acid, which predominated in 
the mixture, The nitro-muriatic acids most pro- 
bably produce symptoms and changes very closely 
resembling those described above, especially those 
in connection with nitric acid (¢§ 139—149.)*; 
but they have not hitherto been recorded. 

152. . T'reatment.—The difficulty of swallowing 
in almost every instance of poisoning by these acids 
is the great obstacle to the treatment of their effects. 
The means, and the intentions which should guide 
the employment of them, are obvious; but when 
the constriction of the pharynx, and the spasmodic 
action of the pharyngeal muscles are such that all 
articles are forcibly rejected upon every attempt 
to swallow them, the most influential antidotes and 
remedies are altogether prevented from exerting 
their effects. If, however, the patient be still able 
to swallow, calcined magnesia, or the carbonate 
of magnesia, should be instantly given in milk, or 
in any mucilaginous fluid; but if these are not 
immediately to be procured, finely powdered 
chalk, whiting, common soap or soda should be 
substituted, and taken in milk, or in water, or in 
oleagincus or mucilaginous fluids, according as 
either may be in instant readiness. ‘The success 
of treatment entirely depends upon the rapidity 
with which the antidote is administered. Oleagin- 
nous and mucilaginous fluids should be freely 
administered. Linseed or olive oil, linseed tea, 
gruel, milk, are severally of use when they can be 
swallowed, either alone, or as the vehicles of the 
antidotes just named, 

153. If swallowing be impossible, owing both 
to the constriction and to the tumefaction and ir- 
ritability of the pharynx and cesophagus, the pro- 
priety of introducing the remedies now mentioned 
by the tube of the stomach-pump into the stomach 
should be considered. The tumefaction of the 
coats of these passages, the corrosion, and soften- 
ing they have experienced, and their partial de- 
tachment, and the frequent recurrence of severe 
singultus, are often such as almost to preclude 
the introduction of the tube, and to risk perfora- 


* The plan of my work and my limits prevent me from 
entering upon the chemical analysts and tests of the se~ 
veral poisons. If these topics cannot be fully discussed 
with reference to the states, combinations, &c., in which 
poisons should be investigated by the medical jurist, and 
to the various objections which may be urged against 
certain methods of analysis and tests, in ever varying 
circumstances, they should be entirely relinquished ; and 
it is preferable that the reader should consult either of 
the able productions of Breck, CHRISTISON, ORFILA, 
DeverGir, TayLor, and Guy, as to these matters, than 
that I should give an insnfficient account of them ; and 
to such an account my limits must necessarily have con- 
fined me. 
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tion of the canalin the attempt. Onrita, in 1817, 
recommended a recourse to the stomach-pump, 
which, however, was first proposed by Borruaave, 
and strongly advised by Renautr and Durvy- 
TREN Shortly before the recommendation of OrFita. 
But, although thus approved of, this apparatus 
appears never to have been brought into use until 
1822, when its utility was demonstrated by the 
practitioners mentioned above ($ 100.). It is 
obvious that the prospect of having recourse to it 
with advantage, in the circumstances now under 
consideration, must depend upon the peculiarities 
of the case, and the acumen and dexterity of the 
surgeon, 

154, When the larynx is affected, causing dif- 
ficulty of breathing approaching to suffocation, 
tracheotomy should be performed ; nor should this 
operation be then delayed, as prolonged difficulty 
of breathing causes more or less congestion of the 
lungs and bronchial membrane, which always ac- 
celerates a fatal issue, which issue the lesions of 
the stomach and cesophagus, might not otherwise 
have produced. 

155, Having neutralized the acid, our chief en- 
deavours should be next directed to the removal 
of the effects which may be inferred to have been 
produced by it. Mucilaginous fluids, almond or 
spermaceti emulsions, gruel, decoction of marsh- 
mallows, gum-water, sugared water, thin broths, 
especially veal broths and jellies, may be severally 
given, and warm-baths may be allowed. If the 
patient complain of colicky pains, of dysuria, or of 


tenesmus, starch or other demulcent and oleaginous | 


enemata, especially those with olive oil, with gruel 
or with veal or mutton broths, &c., should be ad- 
ministered from time to time, for, under any cir. 
cumstance of the case, these enemata will be of 
service. 

156. The symptoms of pharyngitis, or of eso- 
phagitis, or of gastritis, or of the association of 
these affections, which frequently continue until 
either a fatal issue or recovery results, should be 
treated conformably with the principles advised 
for these maladies. But generally the amount of 
vascular depletions required for the idiopathic 
sthenic inflammations of the alimentary canal, is 
not required after poisoning by these strong acids. 
The frame has received both a severe injury of 
its vital organs, and a violent shock; and the 
former generally prevents the re-action usually 
consequent upon the latter. Hence venesection 
may not be required, or it may even be dangerous ; 
the habit of body, strength, age, and circum- 
stances of the case, in connection with the degree 
and character of existing vascular action, being 
the guides to the adoption either of this practice or 
of moderate local depletions, or merely of emol- 
lients, of demulcent broths, of mucilaginous di- 
luents, of gelatinous and farinaceous articles, and 
of external derivatives. 

157. The irritability of the stomach, and the 
spasms and pains of the voluntary muscles and 
extremities which often continue for several days, 
both in cases which recover and in those which 
end fatally—these pains and spasms being caused 
by the injury and uritation sustained by the 
visceral or ganglia] nerves, the morbid conditions 
of these nerves being extended to the sensory 
nerves, and reflected upon the voluntary muscles 
by the motory nerves—are amongst the most dis- 
tressing symptoms which are afterwards experi- 
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enced, and are alleviated with the greatest dif. 
ficulty. In these circumstances, emollient and 


tonic substances may be given, in small and free 


quent doses, with opium, or the tinctura camphor 
composita ; or the simple infusion of roses may be 


prescribed, with tinctura opii; or the compound 


tragacanth powder, with the pulvis crete compo- 
situs cum opio &c.; and warm terebinthinate 
epithemes or embrocations should be repeatedly 
applied to the abdomen. Nourishment of a mu- 
cilaginous, gelatinous or demulcent kind should be 
taken in small quantity and at short intervals ; and 
if deglutition continue difficult, strong broths and 
animal decoctions ought to be administered per 
anum. For this latter important and sometimes 
fatal affection, the emollient linctuses and other 
means recommended for acute and chronic inflam- 
mations and stricture of the csophagus (Arr, 
(Esopnacus, §§ 43. et seq.) may be appropriately 
had recourse to. (See also Stromacu— Diseases of.) 

158. s. Sulphate of Indigo. — Poisoning by this 
substance is chiefly accidental. Mr. Tayzor has 
observed that, as this compound is nothing more 
than a solution of indigo in sulphuric acid, the 
symptoms and post mortem appearances caused by 
it are thesame as those which have been described 
as produced by the latter substance. 
by it may be suspected, when, with these symp- 


toms, the internal surface of the mouth has a_ 


blue colour; the vomited matters also having a 
deep blue tint. In two instances, in which about 
an ounce each was swallowed, death took place ; 
in one case eleven hours afterwards, and, in the 
other, in seven hours anda half; it was remarked, 
that the urine which was passed had a bluish 
tinge, indicating the absorption of some portion of 
this compound into the circulation. — The treat. 
ment of poisoning by the sulphate of indigo is not 
different from that directed for the effects of the 
mineral acids. 

159. C. Oxatic Acip.—Poisoning by this acid 
is generally accidental or suicidal. Of nineteen 
cases of poisoning by this substance in. the Co- 
roners’ return for 1837 and 1838, fourteen were 
suicidal. Owing to the resemblance of this acid 
to Epsom salts, it has sometimes been taken for 
them. Mr. Taytor thinks that its intensely acid 
taste prevents it from being often used with eri- 
minal intentions; although he has known several 
instances of murder having been attempted by it. - 


160. w. The sumptoms are immediate, and so in- | 


tense as often to have destroyed life before the 
arrival of the practitioner. If the poison be 
taken in large quantity —from half an ounce to 
an ounce dissolved in water, —a burning acid 
sensation is felt in the fauces, throat, and cesopha- 
gus, followed immediately by vomiting. In some 
instances the impression of the acid on the sto- 
mach has been so intense as to paralyse this vis- 
cus, and the parts associated with it in the act, 
and little or no vomiting has occurred, death, 


however, rapidly taking place; in other cases, — 


the vomiting has been incessant until death. The 
vomited matters are intensely acid, and-have a 
green, or nearly black, colour; consisting of the 
alimentary substances, and afterwards chiefly of 
altered mucus and blood. Extreme anxiety, pain, 
and tenderness, are felt at the epigastrium; and 
often, in both, hypochondria, followed by spasms, 
singultus, convulsions, collapse of the features, 
and of all the vital actions, by clammy perspira- 
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‘tions, and cold extremities. Attending these 
there are often also stupor, unconsciousness, a 
small, irregular, and almost imperceptible pulse, 
deep and slow respiration, numbness of the limbs, 
and death. 
~ 161. In smaller quantity, and in somewhat 
greater dilution, the sensation of acidity, of burn- 
ing in the throat, and the vomiting varies accord- 
ingly. Should the patient survive some time, 
owing either to the quantity of the poison taken, 
to the presence of food in the stomach, or to the 
discharge of the greater portion of the acid by 
yomiting, soreness and constriction of the throat, 
painful and difficult deglutition, irritability of the 
stomach, thirst, tenderness at the epigastrium, 
hiecup, diarrhcea, flatulence, and great depression 
of the vital powers are the most constant symp- 
toms. Soreness of the mouth, swelling of the 
tongue, and numbness and tingling of the limbs, 
are often also experienced; the patient either 
dying after two, three, or several days, or slowly 
and altogether recovering. But recovery is ge- 
nerally attended and followed by more or less 
disorder, or tendency to disorder, of the digestive 
organs, 

162. b. The quantity of oxalic acid which may 
destroy a human life has not been determined. 
The immediate rejection or the retention of the 
poison by the stomach, and the promptness or 
absence of medical aid, necessarily determine the 
result. Mr.Srempre recorded a case in which 
two drachms dissolved in water were swallowed. 
Vomiting took place immediately, and the symp- 
toms had nearly disappeared in about twelve hours. 
‘A man ‘swallowed three drachms: vomiting in- 
‘stantly occurred, and he recovered in a few hours. 
A girl is stated by Dr. Basincrton, of Coleraine, 
fo have taken forty grains: severe symptoms of 
gastric irritation supervened ; but although, as in 
the other cases, medical aid was procured, the 
recovery was protracted. Mr. Taytorstates, that 
asmaller dose than half an ounce generally has 
not been fatal; although it may be inferred, from 
the very dangerous effects caused by much smaller 
quantities, that much less than this may destroy 
life, if judicious treatment be not resorted to. 
‘When the dose of this poison is upwards of half 
an ounce, death is commonly the result; but in- 
stances of recovery have occurred where the quan- 
tity was much greater than this, and judicious 
treatment has been promptly administered. 
~ 163. c. The period at which death may take place, 
Varies with the circumstances already alluded to, 
Dr. Cunistison mentions a case where an ounce 
of this poison killed a girl in thirty minutes, and 
another where the same quantity was fatal in ten 
minutes, this being the shortest period on record. 
When the dose is half an ounce, or upwards, 
death commonly takes place within an hour or 
two. But instances have occurred in which life 
‘has been prolonged for thirteen or fourteen hours. 
Mr. Frazer has recorded a case which was pro- 
longed to twenty-three days ; irritability of sto- 
mach, Singultus, fever, and exhaustion being the 
prominent symptoms, 

164. d. Appearances after death.—The mucous 
membrane of the mouth, fauces, and cesophagus is 
usually white; but it is sometimes partially co- 
vered by the dark matters discharged by the sto- 
‘mach, This membrane may be readily detached 
in these situations, as well as in the stomach, 
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This organ is. commonly much softened and 
pulpy, and contains a dark-brown acid liquid Te- 
sembling coffee-grounds, from the admixture of 
altered blood with it. Blood-vessels are seen rami- 
fied distended by coagulated black blood.. Ina 
case where nearly two ounces were taken and 
death was rapid, the coats of the stomach pre- 
sented nearly as carbonized an appearance as that 
oceasioned by sulphuric acid. The cesophagus 
presents similar changes. It is generally pale, 
seems as if boiled in water, and its inner mem- 
brane is raised in longitudinal ruge or folds, in- 
terrupted by patches of abrasion. The upper 
portions of the intestines, especially the duo- 
denum, are sometimes slightly inflamed or-sof- 
tened, but they are not otherwise remarkably al- 
tered. In Mr. Frazerr’s case, in which life was 
prolonged twenty-three days, the villous coat of 
the ‘stomach and gullet was either softened: or 
entirely detached. ‘The muscular coat was ex- 
posed in several places ; /and was thickened, 
softened, injected, and inflamed. This acid has not 
so corrosive an action on the coats of the stomach 
as the strong mineral acids, as it rarely entirely 
perforates these coats, although it softens them and 
destroys their physical as well as vital cohesion. 
In some instances the inner surface of the trachea 
has been found inflamed, owing to its anatomical 
connection with the oesophagus. In a few cases, 
the lesions have been very slight, although the 
symptoms were.severe ; but little beyond soften- 
ing of the coats of the stomach having been re- 
marked. 

165. e. Death is the result of the corrosive action 
of this acid upon the organization of the upper 
portions of the digestive canal, especially of the 
stomach, the nerves of the organ being more par- 
ticularly affected. But the operation of this 
poison is thus limited, only when large doses of it 
are taken; and then the local injury and dis- 
organization and consequent vital shock are suf- 
ficient to destroy life. It has not been found to 
affect the larynx so as to threaten suffocation. 
When swallowed in smaller quantity, or in states 
of dilution, it is manifestly absorbed, and acts upon 
the nervous system and on the blood (§ 25. et seq.). 
Much of the change observed both in the tissues 
of the stomach and in the blood, in cases of rapid 
poisoning by this substance, has arisen from the 
action of such portions of it as have still remained 
in, or been imbibed by the stomach at the time of 
death, the changes found on inspection having 
been partly thus produced post mortem. 

166. f. Treatment. — The antidotes against this 
poison should be most promptly resorted to. The 
best are chalk, calcined magnesia, or the car- 
bonate of magnesia. These should be abundantly 
mixed in water, or milk, or in any oleaginous or 
demulcent fluid instantly at hand. Lime-water 
and oil may also be given. As chalk is the best 
antidote, Dr. Curistison advises, that even the 
plaster of the apartment should be broken down 
in order to be given; but it would be difficult to 
reduce the plaster in a very short time to a powder 
sufficiently fine to admit of admixture, and of de- 
glutition in the existing state of the patient. Free di- 
lution — copious draughts of demulcents, emollient 
decoctions, &c. are generally of use; but they 
should be given in large quantities, and their rejec- 
tion by irritating the fauces should be encouraged. 
If dilution be not free and frequent, it may be in- 
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jurious, by dissolving the poison and by favouring 
its absorption. If vomiting can be produced after 
the antidotes and much fluid have been taken, it 
should be encouraged by means of oleaginous and 
emollient fluids; but recourse to the stomach- 
pump is of doubtful efficacy, as it may injure, or 
even perforate the softened coats of the cesophagus 
and stomach. When it can be easily introduced, 
and when there is little or no singultus, antidotes 
_and demulcent fluids having been already freely 
swallowed, then it may be of use, if vomiting does 
not take place, for the removal of the contents 
of the stomach, and for the introduction of re- 
medial agents when deglutition cannot be accom- 
plished. But it should not be overlooked, that 
the pharynx and gullet have sustained nearly as 
great an injury as the stomach, and that the too 
early use of this apparatus will prevent the anti- 
dotes and other medicinal substances which 
should be swallowed from exerting a salutary ef- 
fect upon those parts. As the salts which the 
alkalies form with oxalic acid are as injurious as 
this acid itself, neither the alkalies nor their car- 
bonates should be given after poisoning with it. 
The consecutive effects of thissubstance should be 
treated as those of other corrosive poisons, or as the 
operation of this acid requires when given in small 
or diluted doses, and when acting as will hereafter 
be shown (See next Crass). 

167. ii. ALKALIES.—Ammonia, potash, soda, and 
their carbonates: — pearlash, soap-lees. —a. The 
vapour of strong ammonia may rapidly destroy life, 
when inhaled, by producing acute inflammation 
of the larynx and trachea, often extending to the 
bronchi and lungs, and all the symptoms of violent 
croup. When ammonia is held too near the nostrils 
to rouse persons from syncope, its vapour may act 
more or less as an irritant of the respiratory mu- 
cous surfaces, and be injurious not only in this 
way, but also in as far as it prevents a due sup- 

ply of air to the lungs. 

168. b. The symptoms occasioned by the fixed al- 

kalies, when taken in large quantities, are nearly 
the same as respects the caustic states of these 
alkalies ; the subcarbonates and carbonates being 
more mild in their operation. Poisoning by 
these substances is generally caused by accident. 
When the caustic alkalies are swallowed, an acrid, 
corroding taste and pain, with a sensation of burn- 
ing and excoriation, are felt in the mouth and 
throat; these latter sensations proceeding along 
the cesophagus to the stomach and epigastrium 
Vomiting often occurs, and the matters thrown 
off usually consist of soft substances, resembling 
the softened detached portions of the villous 
tissue, with mucus, often mixed with dark dis- 
coloured blood, and with alimentary articles more 
or less altered, in the first instance. Both these 
and other associated symptoms vary with the con- 
centration and quantity of the alkali; but vital 
depression soon appears. The mouth, tongue, 
and throat present a tumefied, soft, flabby, and in- 
flamed appearance ; the surface becomes cold and 
clammy ; the pulse feeble, small, and quick ; sin- 
-gultus is often present; the pain extends to the 
central and lower regions of the abdomen, and 
diarrhoea supervenes and becomes urgent and ex- 
hausting. The symptoms are somewhat less se- 
vere when the carbonates have been taken ; unless 
the dose of these has been very large and the 
solution very strong. 
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169. c. Ammonia and its sesquicarbonate produces 
nearly the same symptoms as the fixed alkalies; 
the chief differences being, that strong solutions of 
the former occasion a more violent burning pain 
in the fauces, cesophagus, and stomach, than the 
latter, the larynx being oftener implicated. But 
poisoning by ammonia is not common, cases of it 
occurring chiefly by mistake, which is most fre- 
quently discovered before much of it is swallowed; 
and then the fauces, phayrnx, larynx, and ceso- 
phagus are severally more or less affected, ace 
cording to the strength of the solution. Ammonia 
is not so productive of vomiting as the fixed 
alkalies, when taken in poisonous doses, the symp- 
toms being more closely allied to those of gas. 
trilis, associated with enteritis and cesophagitis ; 
and it seldom occasions diarrhoea. In the more 
concentrated states ammonia also occasions sin- 
gultus and convulsions. 

170. d. The quantity required of these sub- 
stances to produce death necessarily varies with 
the concentration of the solution, and with the 
state of the stomach as respects the quantity of 
aliments in it, and other circumstances. The 
caustic alkalies are fatal in smaller quantity and 
in less time than the carbonates aud the pre« 
parations of ammonia. Orriza adduces two in- 
stances in which half an ounce of the carbonate 
of potash was fatal, the patients having: lingered 
for several months. The exact quantity, how- 
ever, cannot be assigned ; for a comparatively 
small one, if the alkali be caustic, or if it impli- 
cate the larynx, may be rapidly fatal. 

171. e. The duration of the symptoms, or period 
which usually elapses until death occurs, may be 
very short, especially as respects the caustic al- 
kalies. Mr, Tayxor estimates the shortest period 
at three hours; and in this case death was caused 
by three ounces of a strong solution of the car- 
bonate of potash. When the substance attacks — 
the larynx, as often occurs in respect of the 
mineral acids, this period will also be short. The 
more immediate effects of the caustic alkalies 
usually terminate fatally in two or three days; 
the softening and disorganization of the villous 
surface of the digestive canal, and the arrest of 
circulation in the vessels supplying this canal, 
terminating life in a very few days, and even ina 
shorter time, if the extent of injury be such as 
occasion severe vital shocks in addition. When 
the injury is less, or the vital resistance to it 
greater, the patient may linger for weeks or even 
months; the solution, abrasion, or excoriation of 
the villous surface of the stomach, and of other 
parts of the canal, being attended by pain and — 
tenderness in the hypochondria and other regions” 
of the abdomen, with vomitings, anorexia, indi- 
gestion, diarrhoea, and often also with difficult or 
nearly impossible deglutition. Owing to the in- 
jury or destruction of the digestive villous surface, 
digestion and assimilation are impaired or ar- 
rested, and the patient sinks from the inanition 
thus occasioned by the local injury; whatever 
amount of absorption of the poison may have taken 
place into the circulation, in cases where the 
substance has been more diluted, and the local 
injury less, acting a very subordinate part in pro- 
ducing the ultimate result. 

172. f. The appearances after death consist chief- 
ly of a diffuent softening, abrasion, or detachment 
of large portions of the villous surface of the fauces 
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also of parts of the duodenum and intestines. The 
internal surface of the canal, especially of the 
stomach, presents a chocolate colour; and the 


contents are fluid, viscid, and often dark from the 


admixture of exuded blood. The softening of the 
coats of the stomach sometimes extends to all 
the coats, but especially to the more internal ; 
and much resembles the gelatinous softening 
met with in the stomach in rare instances, and at- 
tributed to the action of the gastric juices after 
death (see §§ 84—87.) ; but there have been more 
tumefaction and darker discolouration in the poi- 
soning now being considered. When death has 
been produced by ammonia or its sesquicarbonate 
the softening and tumefaction have been at- 
tended by signs of inflammation and excoriation, 
inflammatory appearances existing also in the 
trachea and larynx. 

173. g. Of the action of the alkalies and their 
carbonates it may be concluded, that, in their 
concentrated states, in large quantities they are 
fatal chiefly by their local action, in the way 
stated above (§§171, 172.) ; and that, in weaker 
forms, or in smali doses, they are more or less 
absorbed, as demonstrated by the composition of 
the urine, and other secretions; but they are 
generally eliminated by the emunctions before 


they accumulate in the blood to a very injurious 


amount. * 

174. h. The treatment of the alkaline poisons 
consists in the immediate exhibition of fluids con- 
taining vinegar, or any of the vegetable acids 
which may be obtained with the least delay. If 
any of these be not quite at hand, draughts 
of beer or of malt liquors; or demulcents with 
oil, or milk, gruel, &c., may be taken until these 
acids are procured. A tepid infusion of chamo- 
mile flowers is afterwards of use in promoting 
vomiting, and it may be given with or without 
moderate doses of the sulphate of zinc. The 
stomach-pump may be more injurious than be- 
neficial, especially if the caustic fixed alkalies 
have been taken, for the tumefaction and soften- 
ing of the coats of the cesophagus and stomach 
are often so great as to render it difficult to in- 
troduce the tube without causing laceration or 
injury. 

The treatment of the secondary effects of these 
poisons consists chiefly in removing the effects 
which may be inferred from the symptoms still to 
continue. At first demulcents, oleaginous and 
emollient substances may be administered, and 
afterwards gelatinous and farinaceous articles of 
food in small quantities may be given. Anattempt 
may be made, with caution, to restore the tone of 
the villous surface, by giving small doses of 
creosote with demulcents, or of the pyroligneous 
acetic acid, or the compound infusion of roses 
with small doses of quinine, or of the sulphate 
of zine, or such of the tonic and astringent in- 
fusions or decoctions as may be found to agree the 
best with the stomach. When the difficulty of 


* When injected into the veins, ORFILA believed that 
the alkalies caused death by coagulating the blood. I 
find it remarked in my note-book, when detailing some 
experiments with the alkalies, in which I was concerned 
in 1820, that ‘‘the alkalies and their carbonates, when 
injected into the veins, appear to destroy life by impair- 
ing organic nervous energy, the irritability of the heart, 


__ and the functions of the brain, and by their influence on 


the nervous masses and structures whilst circulating in 
the blood vessels and capillaries.” 
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pharynx, esophagus, and stomach ; and sometimes 
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swallowing and continued irritability ofthestomach — 
excite fears of abrasions of the villous coat of the 
digestive canal, and if diarrhoea warrant the sup- 
position that this lesion extends as low as portions 
of the intestinal tube, then astringents and tonics, 
vegetable or mineral, as either appears most ap- 
propriate, should be given in small but frequent 
doses, with small quantities of opium, in demulcent 
and emollient vehicles. By attempting to support 
vital power by suitable means, and to restore the 
tone of those parts of the villous surface which 
have been the least injured, nature will thereby 
be the better able to reproduce in some measure 
the abraded portions, or in some way to supply 
their functions. In other respects the treatment, 
the diet and the regimen, should be adapted to the 
features of particular cases, with a careful obser- 
vation of the juvantia and ledentia. 

175. ii, ANtrMony — Cu Lorine or.— Butter of 
Antimony.— This is the only preparation of an- 
timony which I shall notice as a corrosive poison ; 
the other preparations of this metal being more or 
less absorbed, and acting otherwise on the system. 
The chloride, as usually employed, is a very cor- 
rosive liquid, varying in colour, according to the 
quantity of iron it contains, from a light yellow to 
a dark red. Poisoning rarely occurs from it. 
Mr.Taytor, however, refers to three cases which 
have been recently recorded : two were caused by 
mistake, one intentionally; and, in this last, be- 
tween two and three ounces of this solution were 
swallowed. 

176. a. The Symptoms were, in many respects, 
the same as those described above as being caused 
by the caustic alkalies: a burning pain in the 
throat course of the cesophagus and stomach ; 
constant efforts to vomit ; collapse of the features, 
coldness of the surface and extremities and faint- 
ness ; a small, weak and frequent pulse ; pains in 
the abdomen, with tenesmus, but no evacuations. 
To these succeeded drowsiness, convulsions, and, 
in the suicidal case, death in ten and a half hours, 
The two accidental cases recovered, much smaller 
quantities of the poison having been taken. 

177. b. On inspection after death, the fatal case 
presented the internal surface of the digestive 
canal, from the mouth to the jejunum, of a black 
and charred appearance. The mucousmembrane 
was destroyed throughout this extent : ‘‘there was 
none of this membrane in general remaining, only 
a flocculent substance, which could be easil 
scraped off with the back of the scalpel.” The 
subjacent coats were so soft as to be torn with 
the greatest case. : 

178. c. The treatment should consist chiefly of 
copious draughts of water, or emollients and di- 
mulcents containing sugar, and, after free vomiting 
has been procured, with opium or syrup of poppies. 
If vomiting does not immediately follow the inges- 
tion of this poison, Orriza recommends that a 
decoction of ecnchona, or of willow or oak bark, 
or of powdered gallnuts, should be freely taken 
as soon as possible. The treatment of this poison 
does not differ from that advised for the fixed 
alkalies as respects either these substances or 
those mentioned under that head. See also the 
preparations of antimony in Ciass vy.— Acro- 
SEDATIVE Potsons. 

179. iv. IopinzE anv Bromine.— A. a. Iodine 
acts differently on the ceconomy according to the 
concentration of the tincture or solution of it which 
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may be used. Ina state of strong spirituous or 
etherial solution it acts as a powerful corrosive of 
the tissues to which it may be applied; but in 
weaker solutions, and in various states of combi- 
nation, it is much less corrosive, or is merely an 
irritant, and is more or less copiously absorbed 
into the circulation. In these states, it acts as 
an irritant and alterative—or acro-alterative 
poison, in which class I have considered it and 
its preparations. 

180. b. The fumes of iodine, when inhaled, pro- 
duce a violently irritating effect upon the respi- 
ratory passages, especially the larynx and trachea. 
If the vapour is concentrated, it occasions con- 
strictive irritation and inflammation of these parts, 
which may be followed by asphyxia. In milder 
states, it occasions inflammation of the air-pas- 
sages, with or without pneumonia, 
more than one case in which the vapour of iodine 
had been resorted to in the treatment of pulmo. 
nary consumption, with the effect of producing 
dangerous bronchitis, owing to the strength of the 
vapour which had been inhaled. 

181. ¢. Applied externally, iodine, in a concen- 
trated or pure state, or in that of a strong tincture, 
acts as a caustic, and changes the cuticle to an 
orange-yellow colour, causing desquamation, and, 
if allowed to remain, inhammation and destruc- 
tion of the tissue with which it comes in contact. 
In weaker states of solution it acts as a desiccant 
of secreting or mucous surfaces, and inflames 
them more or Jess intensely. Hence, if injected, 
even in these states, into mucous canals, or taken 
into the stomach, it would act as an acrid cor- 
Tosive poison. 

182. d. When iodine is swallowed, in a more or 
less pure or concentrated form, it produces the 
most violent sufferings, especially if the quantity 
be large; but the effects vary remarkably with 
the state and contents of the stomach at the time 
of its ingestion ; for if this viscus contain much 
bread, potatoes, or farinaceous or amylaceous 
articles of food, the iodine will be thereby ren- 
dered much milder in action, by forming an 
iodide of starch, as Dr. Pererra has remarked. 
Spirituous solutions of iodine, or the ioduretted so- 
‘lutions of the iodide of potassium, when swallowed 
in more or less strong or concentrated forms, 
cause a most acrid sensation with constriction, 
burning pain, and dryness of the throat, de- 
scending down the cesophagus to the stomach, 
where they produce lacerating pains and efforts: to 
vomit, extreme thirst, tenderness of the epi- 
gastrium, with anxiety, tremors, loss of strength, 
palpitations, faintness, sinking of the pulse, suf- 
fusion of the eyes, and restlessness. Dr. Jaun 
mentions a case, in which an over-dose occasioned 
violent pain in the abdomen, vomiting, profuse 
bloody diarrhoea, coldness and blanching of the 
skin, rigors, rapid pulse, &c. In a case noticed 
by Dr. Curistison, a drachm and a half of the 
ioduretted solution of the iodide of potassium pro- 
duced acute pain and burning in the pit of the 
stomach, nausea, followed by vomiting of yellowish 
matters, which had the taste of iodine; by rest- 
lessness, headache, giddiness and pallor of the 
countenance; and by recovery after five days. 
In a fatal case recorded by Zinx (Journ. Complim. 
t. xviii. p. 126.), the symptoms were restlessness, 
burning heat and dryness felt from the throat 
along the course of the cesophagus to the stomach, 
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unquenchable thirst ; palpitations, and a frequent, 


I have seen. 


unequal and weak pulse, violent priapism, copious 
diarrhoea, parched tongue, tremors and faintness, 
The patient was bled ; the blood was cupped and 
buffed. He died after five weeks. In another 
case in which the tincture of iodine caused slow 
poisoning and death, M. Z1nx found the following 
lesions :— 

183. e. Appearances ufter death. The intestines 
were distended with gases; effusion had taken 
into the peritoneum; and adhesions had formed 
between several of the viscera.’ The gullet was 
much reddened internally, and remarkably con- 
stricted. The stomach was distended, and was 
externally inflamed in patches, and in one place 
apparently excoriated. It was inflamed inter- 
nally, and corroded to a great extent near to the 
pylorus ; the peritoneum covering the corroded 
part was detached and perforated with numerous 
small holes. ‘The intestines were reddened and 
inflamed in places with patches approaching to 
sphacelation. The liver was enlarged, and of pale 
red or rose colour. The gall-bladder contained a 
large biliary calculus. ‘he spleen seemed in- 
flamed in some places. The pleura contained 
some serum. . 

184. f. The quantity of this poison required to 
destroy life depends upon the concentration of the 
solution employed, and the nature and quantity of 
the aliments in the stomach. When the iodine is 
pure or in large quantity, in whatever state it may 
be employed, it acts as a corrosive or caustic poison, 
causing death by its local action. In states of 
weaker solution, or in combinations which weaken 
its action, or in small doses often repeated, it pro- 
duces slow poisoning as will be shown hereafter, 
It is then absorbed, and it accumulates in the sys- 
tem, producing emaciation and various morbid 
changes. The quantity required or the time taken 
to produce death has rarely been remarked in re- 
spect of this poison. Dr. Garpner states that a 
scruple of pure iodine, in the form of tincture, 
destroyed a child four years of age in a few hours, 

185. g. The treatment of the more corrosive states 
in which iodine may be given is not satisfactory. 
The stomach-pump should be early employed, 
and vomiting encouraged by giving fluids con- 
taining amylaceous and farinaceous substances. 
Starch enemata should also be thrown up; and 
demulcents taken frequently. In other respects, 
the treatment should be the same as recommended 
for gastritis. 

186. B. Bromryeis but little knownas a poison. 
Its vapour is most irritating when brought in con- 
tact with the conjunctiva. —a. When its vapour is 
inhaled, violent cough, a feeling of suffocation, 
with dryness and constriction of the larynx, are 
occasioned, and are soon followed either by in- 
flammation of the respiratory passages, or by as- 
phyxia. Franz had violent cough, and sense of 
suffocation, followed by headach, instantly after 
momentarily breathing the vapour of bromine. 

187. b. When a watery solution is injected into 
the veins, according to the experiments of Franz, 
Bartuez, Dierrenzacn and Burzxs, it appears 
to coagulate the blood, and causes immediate 
death, preceded by convulsions, 

188. c. Taken into the stomach, it is a more cor- 
rosive poison even than iodine, Burzxe, after 
swallowing a drop and a half of this substance, 
in half an ounce of water, felt heat in the mouth, 
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cesophagus, and stomach, followed by colicky 
pains. Two drops occasioned nausea, hiccup, 
and increased secretion of mucus. (See Curis- 
risoN, on Poisons, p. 1 5., and Pererra’s Mat, 
Med., vol.i. p.250.) From these experiments it 
is evident that bromine acts in a similar way to 
iodine in every respect; but that it is poisonous 
in smaller quantities than iodine, although the 
symptoms and changes produced by it in the 
digestive canal are the same as those occasioned 
by that substance. ‘Uhe treatment is the same for 
both poisons. 

- 189. v. Lime acts as a corrosive poison when 
taken into the stomach, or applied to a vital part, 
in its caustic and unslaked state; but it is rarely 
so employed, even accidentally ; two cases of this 
kind only being noticed by medico-legal writers. 
-Itis evident, from its caustic action, ‘that the in- 
gestion of it, or its introduction into mucous 
eanals, will be followed by corrosion, and inflam- 
mation of the tissues with which it comes in con- 
tact. When employed in its quick state, it will 
even decompose or destroy the structures by im- 
bibing their watery, or fluid constituents. 

190. a. When swallowed, it occasions heat, con- 

striction, and pain in the throat, descending to the 
stomach, with unquenchable thirst, nausea, retch- 
ings, severe colicky pains, constipation, and the 
usual symptoms of corrosive poisoning, followed 
by nearly the same changes as have been already 
described, especially inflammation and corrosion 
of the parts with which it had come in contact. 
- 191. 6, The treatment should be the same, as re- 
spects antidotes, as that advised for poisoning ‘by 
the fixed alkalies (§ 174.), especially an imme- 
diate recourse to vinegar, lemon-juice, or any 
vegetable acid, and to demulcent drinks. Sub- 
sequently, if symptoms of gastritis, or gastro- 
enteritis are developed, vascular depletions, and 
the usual treatment of these diseases should be 
prescribed. 

192. vi. Pxosruorvs, when minutely divided, 
proves a violent corrosive poison. According to 
the experiments of Macrnpre and Orriia, when 
it is dissolved in oil and injected into the veins, it 
occasions almost instantaneous inflammation of 
the bronchi and substance ofthe lungs. 

193. a. It may be taken into the stomach either 
‘as an empirical remedy or accidentally: but its 
effects on man have not been often observed. It 
was at one time much employed, in small doses, 
in medical practice, especially as an aphrodisiac, 
and it probably occasioned dangerous symptoms 
even when thus prescribed. It is generally slow 
in its operation, although it is poisonous in very 
small quantities, particularly when melted in 
warm water or in oil. The most rapidly fatal 
_ ease I find noticed is that by Dr. Fracusianp. 
A young man took, at the recommendation of a 
quack, some of this substance on bread and butter, 
to cure general debility, constipation, and impo- 
tence. He was immediately seized with violent 
pain in the stomach, continual retchings, dis- 
charges after injections that shone in the dark; 
and he died in forty hours. The quantity of phos- 
phorus taken was not known. Dr. Curistison 
states, that a grain and half proved fatal in a case 
which was mentioned by M. Worse. A stout 
young man, having taken half a grain without in- 
jury, took a grain anda half in hot water. Seven 
hours afterwards he was attacked with pain in the 
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stomach and bowels, with incessant vomiting and 
diarrhoea, excessive tenderness and tension of the 
belly, and died exhausted in twelve days. M. 
Juxt1a-FonTENELLE relates the case of an apothe- 
cary who, after taking in one day first one grain 
of phosphorus, and then two grains, without ex- 
periencing any effects, swallowed next day three 
grains at once in syrup. In the evening he felt 
generally uneasy from a sense of pressure and con- 
striction in the abdomen, which continued for 
three days, when he was seized with violent and 
continual vomiting of matters which had an alli- 
aceous odour. On the seventh day, spasms, de- 
lirium, and palsy of the left hand supervened, and ~ 
death speedily ensued. It is manifest that, if ap- 
plied to wounds, or introduced into any of the 
natural canals, the effects would be very violent, 
and even fatal after a longer or shorter period. 

194. 6. The morbid appearances after poisoning 
with this substance have been recorded only in 
the cases observed by Worse and Fracusuanp 
(§ 193.). In the case of the former, where only 
one grain and a half of this poison were taken, 
the skin was generally yellow, and livid in places. 
The lungs were gorged with blood. The muscular 
coat of the stomach was inflamed. The other coats 
near the two extremities of the organ were black. 
In Dr. Fracusiannp’s ease, much fluid blood’ was 
discharged on making the first incisions. The 
omentum and external surfaces of the stomach 
and intestines were red. The villous coat of 
the stomach presented an appearance of gan- 
grenous inflammation, which Dr. Curistison 
suggests to have been black extravasation only ; 
and the duodenum was similarly affected. The 
large intestines were contracted to the size of the 
little finger, and the mesenteric glands were en- 
larged. The kidneys and spleen were inflamed, 

195.c. Treatment. — Large quantities of demul- 
cent liquids should be exhibited, and magnesia 
given to neutralize any phosphorous and phospho- 
ric acids which maybe formed. Vomitings should 
be early encouraged by large mucilaginous 
draughts; and inflammation allayed Ly ;eneral 
and local depletions, or the latter only, or 
both, according to the peculiarities of the case, 
Dr. Pererra advises parts burnt with phosphorus 
to be washed with a weak alkaline solution, to 
remove any phosphorus acid which may per- 
petuate the irritation. 

196, vil. Sarrs, Corrosive’ ALKALINESaline 
Caustics.—Of the alkaline salts, the most corrosive 
are the bichromate of potash and the binoxalate 
of potash. Several other alkaline salts, which have 
usually been arranged with corrosive poisons, ex- 
ert their fatal influences otherwise than by any 
corrosive effect they produce on the digestive 
canal; this effect never amounting to more than 
irritation and inflammation, which are of them- 
selves insufficient to cause death in the short 
period sometimes observed. 

197. A. The bichromate of potash is extensively 
used in dyeing. Accidents may hence occur from 
it, although it may not be resorted to with sui- 
cidal or criminal intentions. In a case in which 
a strong solution of it was taken, burning pain in’ 
the throat, violent vomiting, and the other symp- — 
toms of corrosive poisoning, and death in five 
hours, were occasioned. On examination after 
death, extensive destruction of the mucous mem- 
brane of the stomach and small intestine was 
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found. Dr. Cunisrison remarks that, when this 
salt was first introduced into the art of dyeing, 
the workmen, who had their hands frequently 
immersed in its solution, were attacked with 
obstinate ulcers in the parts touched by it, 
and that these sores gradually extended deeper 
and deeper without spreading, until they actually 
sometimes made their way through the arm or 
hand. 

198. B. The binoxalate of potash, when taken into 
the stomach, produces the same symptoms and 
structural lesions as have been described as the 
consequences of the ingestion of owalic acid; and 
the treatment of instances of poisoning by the 
bichromate of potash, or by it, differs in no way 
from what has been advised for poisoning with 
that acid (§ 166.). 

199. viii. Satrs—Meratrric.—Several of these 
salts exert a corrosive action on the living tissues ; 
and, when taken into the stomach, in states of 
strong solution or in substance, they destroy life 
chiefly in virtue of this action; but, in smaller 
doses, and in weaker solutions, they act differently, 
are more or less abundantly absorbed, and pro- 
duce effects which rank them under certain of the 
classes of poisons to be considered in the sequel. 
It is chiefly with reference to this corrosive and 
local action that I have here to notice them. 

200. A. Antimony. — The several preparations 
of antimony liable to become poisonous, with the 
exception of the chloride, (§ 175.), act as irri- 
tant and depressing agents, and are therefore 
treated of in the Ciass, Acro-sedative poisons. 

201. B. Bismutru — Subnitrate of — Magistery 
of Bismuth — Bismuthi trisnitras. — Poisoning by 
this substance has rarely occurred. In the ex- 
periments of Orrita, forty grains of the nitrate 
of bismuth introduced into the stomach of a dog 
produced all the symptoms of corrosive poisoning, 
and death in twenty-four hours; the villous coat 
of the stomach being reduced to a pulpy mass, 
and eroded in parts. The subnitrate was found 
to produce the same symptoms and lesions as the 
nitrate, but a much larger dose was required. 

202. a. Ina case in which the trisnitrate was 
taken, in the dose of two drachms, the patient 
was immediately attacked with burning pain in 
the throat, vomiting of brown matters, purging 
of watery stools, cramps, and coldness of the 
limbs, intermitting pulse ; followed by inflamma- 
tion of the throat, dificult deglutitign, a con- 
stant nauseous metallic taste, hiccup, laborious 
breathing, suppression of urine, swelling, and 
tension of the belly, salivation, delirium, &c. 
He died on the ninth day. 

203. b. On inspection it was found that, from the 
pharynx to the rectum, their were but few points 
of the digestive canal free from change. ‘The 
tonsils, uvula, pharynx and epiglottis were gan- 
grenous, the larynx spotted black, the gullet 
livid, the stomach very red, with numerous purple 
pimples ; and the whole intestinal canal was red 
and gangrenous in places, especially at the rectum, 
The endocardium was bright red. Probably in 
this case there was partial absorption of the salt, 
which shad thus inflamed the endocardium ; if, 


» indeed, the redness was not merely the result of 


post mortem coloration.’ 

204. c. Treatment. — No chemical antidote is 
known to this poison. Emollient drinks should be 
given abundantly, and the poison evacuated from 
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the stomach as speedily as possible by means of the 
stomach-pump, or otherwise. Afterwards demul- 
cent enemata ought to be administered. A strictly 
antiphlogistic treatment should be adopted, to 
prevent inflammation, or to remove it if it have 
supervened, Opiates in full doses, camphor and 
demulcents should also be exhibited. 

205. C. Copper — The preparations and coms 
pounds of, are violent poisons; but although they 
produce an active emetic effect when taken into 
the stomach, they actin large doses more upon the 
nervous system, than locally, or as corrosive or 
caustic agents. These preparations have seldom 
been given with a criminal intention, owing to 
their acrid taste, unless with the view of pro- 
ducing abortion, and with this object the sulphate 
has been often taken. Poisoning by them is most 
frequently the result of accident. When swal- 
lowed in the largest quantities they sometimes 
occasion the least serious effects, owing to their 
instant rejection by vomiting. They nevertheless 
often produce, either most acute and virulent 
poisoning, or effects which are more slowly dé- 
veloped, thereby occasioning a chronic form of 
poisoning. Even in the most acute or rapid cases, 
the lesions they produce on the digestive canal 
may be the least remarkable, whilst in the slow or 
chronic form these lesions may be severe. 

206. a. The symptoms, as respects the digestive 
organs, are nearly the same as in other instances 
of corrosive poisoning ; but the vomiting is most 
rapid and copious, and the rejected matters present 


a remarkably blue or green colour, sometimes with — 


minute or broken crystals of the salt. Abdominal 
pain is acute, and is attended by diarrhoea, ex- 
treme anxiety, and spasms of the extremities, 
Jaundice is sometimes met with,—a symptom 
rarely observed in other cases of acute or corrosive 
poisoning. Stupor, coma, insensibility, convul- 
sions, and sometimes paralysis supervene early, 
and terminate life in periods varying from three 
or four hours to several days. In the more chronic 
states, these symptoms are developed and proceed 


more slowly ; the discharges present a greenish 


hue, especially if verdigris have been taken, and 
the salt may be detected in them. The digestive 
canal evinces the most severe disorder: vomiting 
coppery eructations, salivation, diarrhroea, tenes- 
mus, dysuria or suppression of urine, cramps, 


a 


convulsions, prostration of strength, &c. continu. — 


ing for several days, or until death or recovery 
takes place. 

207. 6. On Dissection, of the chronic cases espe- 
cially, evidences of inflammation, in various parts 
of the digestive canal, have been found, generally 
attended by softening, tumefaction, ulceration, 
and more rarely with perforation of all the coats 
of the tube. 
markable in the intestines than in the stomach. 
The digestive villous membrane presents a green 
colour, or even minute particles of the poison. 
These lesions are not constant; but the nervous 
system betrays, in the great majority of instances, 
marked functional disorder.  ‘I'herefore poisoning 
with the salts or oxides of copper will be further 
considered under the Cuass, Acro-sedative Peisons. 


These lesions are often more re- — 


208. c. Treatment. — The chemical antidotes for — 


the cupreous preparations have been stated by | 


Dr. Perrimna to be the whites of eggs, given 
abundantly, or whatever may contain most albu- 
men. In the absence of eggs, milk or wheaten 
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flour should be employed. Iron filings have been 
proposed by Navier, Payen, and Curvatier, 
and subsequently by Dumas and Epwarps; the 
iron decomposing the cupreous salt, and pre- 
cipitating the copper in the metallic and inert 
state. The ferrocyanide of potassium is also said 
to be a good antidote ; a drachm or two of it may 
be taken with safety. Sugar was proposed by 
M. Dyvat: its efficacy, although denied by 
Orrita and Vocet, has been recently contended 
for by Posrer. (Prretra, Mat. Med., vol.i. 
p. 776.) 

209. The efforts of the stomach should, how- 
ever, be promoted in order to procure the dis- 
charge of the poison; and, with this view, the 
whites of raw eggs, milk, warm mucilaginous 
drinks, &c. should be given frequently and libe- 
rally, and, as well as starch, administered as 
enemata. The stomach-pump may be of service 
in some instances; but, when vomiting follows 
freely and abundantly the ingestion of these 
draughts, it may be more injurious than beneficial. 
Inflammatory symptoms should be combatted in 
the usual way, according to their severity and the 
peculiarities of the case. The nervous symptoms 
Tequire a recourse to external derivatives, and the 
other means which will be mentioned in the se- 
quel, (See Crass, Acro-sedatives. ) 

210; d. In the more chronic cases of poisoning, 
with the cupreous compounds, opiates in full 
doses, with or without creasote and camphor may 
be given in demulcent vehicles: or the syrup of 
poppies may be similarly exhibited or adminis- 

tered in enemata, and be aided by warm baths 
and external derivatives; but these means should 
not be resorted to until the poison has been 
evacuated from the stomach and bowels. 


211. D. Gotpv— Hydrochlorate of —Chloride of 


— Iodide of Gold—and some other preparations 
of this metal have been recently employed in me- 
dicine, especially on the Continent, and may, from 
accident or otherwise, occasion poisoning.—a. Dr. 
Cunistison states that the poisonous properties of 
the chloride are powerful, and closely allied to 
those of the hydrochlorates of tin and nitrate of 
silver. The chloride of gold occasions death in 
three or four minutes when injected into the veins, 
_ even in very minute quantities, and the lungs are 
found after death so gorged with blood as to sink 
in water. (Onriza, Tovicol. Génér, t.1. p. 593.) 

212. b. If the chloride of gold be swallowed, cor- 
rosion of the digestive canal takes place; and the 
salt isso rapidly decomposed that none is taken 
up by the absorbents ; and death ensues from the 
local injury solely. Even in doses so small as a 
tenth of a grain, it has caused much irritation of 
the stomach. The form of fulminating gold has 
produced alarming poisoning, where it was used in 
medicine. Pxrenck says that it excites griping, 
diarrhoea, vomiting, convulsions, fainting, sali- 
vation, and sometimes even occasions death. 
Horrmayy repeatedly saw it prove fatal, the most 
prominent symptoms being vomiting, great anx- 
lety and fainting. In one of the cases the dose 
was only six grains. 

213. c. Treatment. The antidotes for the prepa- 
rations of gold are the same as those found most 
successful for poisoning by corrosive sublimate, 
especially the whites of raw eggs, or albumen, large 
draughts of milk, &c. The gastro-enteric sym- 
ptoms should be removed by vascular depletions, 
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derivatives, emollient enemata, warm baths, 
opiates, &c. 

214, E. Jnon.—None of the preparations of iron 
fall under the class of corrosive or caustic poisons, 
unless the tincture of the sesqui-chloride, and it 
owes its injurious operation, when taken in large 
quantities, to the excess of acid, the symptoms and — 
lesions produced by it being the same as those 
oceasioned by hydro-chloric acid ($ 150.) 

215. F. Mercury.— The preparations of this 
metal often cause poisoning, which may be either. 
acute and rapid, or chronic or slow, according to the 
quantity taken, to the repetition of the doses, and 
to the modes of employing them. In large doses, 
the more active of these preparations act ra- 
pidly, and are corrosive and acute poisons; but, 
in small or repeated doses, their effects are 
chronic or slow, and they act as acro-alterative 
poisons, in which class I shall consider this mode 
of their operation, in connection with that of some 
other preparations of mercury. It is thus chiefly 
the acute or corrosive action of these preparations 
which I have here to consider: the chronic, or 
consecutive effects, will fall under the class just 
referred to. 

216. a. The bi-chloride of mercury — corrosive 
sublimate.— The poisonous operation of this sub- 
stance has been ably investigated by Orrita, 
Cunristison, Prrrmra, Devercir, Beck, Tay- 
EOR, andothers, The symptoms caused by a large 
dose of the bichloride appear either immediately, 
or in a very few minutes after having been swal- 
lowed. A coppery, or metallic taste, is felt in the 
mouth, and if the poison be in astate of solution, 
sensations of remarkableacridity, burning constric- 
tion, and corrosion are felt in the mouth, fauces, 
and pharynx, descending to the stomach ; where, in 
whatever state it may have been taken, pain is 
very soon occasioned by it; is increased on pres- 
sure, and is followed by nausea and vomiting ; 
the matters thrown up consisting of the alimentary 
articles remaining in the stomach, and afterwards 
of stringy masses of white mucus, streaked or 
mixed with blood. To these supervene difficult 
deglutition, the rejection of whatever is taken into 
the stomach ; sometimes a sense of strangulation 
or suffocation; the extension of pain over /the 
abdomen, and intolerance of pressure; violent 
purging, and lacerating pains of the bowels, fol- 
lowed by tenesmus and mucous and bloody 
stools; anxiety, restlessness, and short or laborious 
respiration ; a quick, small, and contracted pulse ; 
burning thirst, and a white, dry, constricted state 
of the tongue and mouth; anxious expression of 
countenance, at first with flushing, subsequently 
with collapse and twitchings of the muscles of the 
face ; suppression of urine or dysuria ; cold sweats, 
great debility and sinking ; sometimes ptyalism ; 
sinking and irregularity of the pulse; and cold- 
ness of the extremities. Death is often preceded 
by stupor, insensibility, convulsions, or twitchings 
of the limbs, or even by paraplegia. 

217. Poisoning by this substance differs from 
that produced by Arsenic: Ist, The well-marked 
taste, and the acridity and irritation of the throat 
and oesophagus, produced by the former, are 
much greater than by the latter: —2nd, The 
symptoms are more violent and immediate upon 
the ingestion of this poison, than after arsenic :— 
3rd, The evacuations are oftener mixed with 
blood, and irritation of the urinary organs, or sup- 
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pression of urine, is more frequent, than after 
poisoning with arsenic. The symptoms caused by 
corrosive sublimate resemble, in the most acute 
cases, and at the commencement, an attack of 
common cholera ; subsequently, when the patient 
survives two or three days, they resemble those of 
dysentery, especially as respects the existence of 
tenesmus, and of mucous and bloody stools; and 
when ptyalism, or affection of the salivary glands, 
Is not present. 

218. b. Appearances after death, — These are 
confined chiefly to the digestive canal, The mu- 
cous membrane of the throat and cesophagus, and 
sometimes also of the mouth and fauces, is soft- 
ened, and of a whitish or bluish grey colour ; 
that of the oesophagus, especially near the cardia, 
is partially corroded. The villous surface of the 
stomach often presents a slate-grey or greyish 
tint, arising from the action of the poison, as sup- 
posed, upon this surface during life. Underneath, 
the tissues are more or less inflamed, sometimes in 
patches, and large black ecchymoses, or extra- 
vasations of blood are often found underneath the 
villous membrane. In rarer cases this membrane 
is only simply inflamed. The coats of the sto- 
mach are corroded, discoloured more or less, and 
often softened so as not to admit of removal with- 
out laceration. - Perforation, however, is very 
rare. Similar changes to the above are met with 
in the small intestines, and in the large bowels, 
especially in the sigmoid flexure of the colon and 
rectur ; but not to so great extent as in the sto- 
mach, although sloughing ulcers are more fre- 
quently met with in these latter situations. The 
colon is generally very much contracted. In 
cases which have not been very rapidly fatal, 
sloughing ulceration, dark discolouring of the ul- 
cers or in their vicinity, and softening, are met 
with in several parts of the digestive canal. 
Various alterations of the urinary organs are occa- 
sionally observed ; but these are neither constant 
nor uniform, with the exception of contraction of 
the urinary bladder, which is always observed. 
The epiglottis and trachea are sometimes inflamed ; 
and the endocardium often presents indications 
of inflammation, The coats of the stomach and 
intestines and the collatitious viscera often yield 
mercury on analysis. Poisoning by this substance 
does not delay the accession or progress of de- 
composition, as observed in respect of poisoning 
by arsenic. 

219. c. The quantity which may destroy life va- 
ries greatly with the circumstances adduced above 
(§ 51, etseq.). The smallest quantity instanced by 
Mr. Taytor is three grains, this having been given 
to a child, by mistake, for calomel ; but he be- 
lieves that two or not more than three grains have 
proved fatal in an adult. If this quantity — even 
two grains—be taken at once on an empty 
stomach, I do not doubt that it is capable of 
producing a fatal result, if medical aid be not 
procured ; but I state this chiefly from much 
experience of the medicinal exhibition and pro- 
perties of this substance. When this poison has 
been taken on a full stomach, or when free vomit- 
ing has followed the ingestion of it, or when 
medical treatment was not long delayed, very 
large quantities have failed to produce death. A 
case is recorded by Dr. Boorn (Med. Gaz., 
vol, xiv, p. 63.), in which an ounce was taken, 
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and, owing to these favourable circumstances, 
recovery was effected. 

220. d. The period at which death takes place 
varies, in the acute cases, from two or three hours 
to five or six days. Mr. Intincwortn (Med, 
Gaz., vol. xxxi. p.557.) met with an instance of 
death from the sublimate in from two to three 
hours. Death from this substance in from ten to 
twenty-four hours is common ; but life may be 
prolonged for several, or even many days, al- 
though the dose of the poison has been very large, 
when medical aid has been soon obtained. In 
these, the symptoms of slow, or chronic poisoning 
have generally appeared ; and the effects — pty- 
alism, diarrhoea, tenesmus, &c.— described in 
connection with the acro-alterative action of this 
and other preparations of mercury, have usually 
been observed. Acute poisoning by this substance 
is the result of the chemical action, and the de- 
struction of the tissues caused by the contact of 
it. The fatal issue is produced by the extent 
of lesion of the digestive canal, aided by the 
shock to vital power and nervous energy, 
Whatever absorption may occur, in the cireum- 
stances more favourable to this mode of opera- 
tions, and in the more prolonged cases will 
further aid this issue, owing to the injurious 
influence which an excessive amount of the 
poison in the circulation will exert upon the heart 
and nervous masses. 

221. e. The treatment of acute poisoning by cor- 
rosive sublimate consists of the removal: of the 
poison, of the administration of antidotes, and the 
counteraction and -removal of the effects pro- 
duced. — (a) The removal of the poison from the 
stomach is best procured by the encouragement 
of vomiting by means of copious draughts of fluids 
containing, or consisting of, the antidotes about to 
be noticed. Mr. Tay or states that, “if vomiting 
do not already exist, it must be promoted by the 
exhibition of emetics.” But it may be urged 
against this advice, that the circumstances are 
rare which admit of emetics; for they may in- 
crease the mischief in the stomach, or otherwise 
complicate the case ; or time may be lost in wait- 
ing for their operation, which may not soon take 
place, unless they are of an energetic kind. A 
recourse to the stomach-pump is liable to the ob- 
jection already urged against it, in cases where the - 
cesophagus and stomach are constricted, corroded, 
or softened by the poison ($174.). Swayed by 
these considerations, I «advise an immediate re- 
course to such draughts as are most likely to 
promote vomiting and thereby the rejection of 
the poison, and to convey at the same time the 
antidote which may be obtained with the least 
delay. 

222. (b.) The antidotes are chiefly those which 
more or less efficient] y decom pose the corrosive sub- 
limate: these are albumen, the gluten of wheat, milk, 
iron filings, and meconic acid. —a. Albumen ap- 
pears to decompose the sublimate so as to renderit 
almost inert —Dr, Crrisrison has adduced several 
cases proving the remarkable efficacy of this anti- 
dote. The celebrated Baron Tuenarp swallowed 
inadvertently a concentrated solution of corrosive 
sublimate ; but by the immediate and abundant use 
of the whites of eggs, he suffered no material harm. 
Raw eggs—both the whites and the yolk —should 
be taken most abundantly, and ought not to be 
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withheld, even although the poison has been taken 
for a considerable time; for this antidote is often 
efficacious notwithstanding, and is the one most 
to be depended upon. PEscHIER states that one 
egg is sufficient for every four grains of the poison ; 
but no harm can result from taking many, as they 
will be thrown off by vomiting; indeed they 
should be so given as to promote vomiting. 

223. B. Gluten has also been recommended 
by Professor Tapper. It may be prepared by 
washing flour in a muslin bag, under a current of 
water’; but it will be preferable, when albumen 
cannot be procured, to mix flour in water, and 

ive it in abundance: it will thus often promote 
vomiting (§221.), and act as an antidote. Milk, 
in the absence of albumen or flour, may be like- 
wise given, or gum-water, linseed tea, or sweetened 
water. Tron filings are stated to be useful, by re- 
ducing the sublimate to the metallic state. Meconic 
acid is also said to be an antidote, by forming an 
insoluble meconate of mercury. But, as Dr, Pr- 
REIRA justly remarks, a knowledge of this fact is 
of little practical value, since the acid is not ge- 
_ nerally procurable; and tincture of opium, which 
contains it, cannot safely be used in suificient 
quantity ; for Dr. Curisrison finds that five grains 
of corrosive sublimate require an infusion of thirty- 
three grains of opium to precipitate the whole of 
the mercury. Mr. Taytor states, that the pro- 
tochloride of tin, in the proportion of one part to 
fifteen parts of water has been recently proposed 
by M. Poumer as an antidote. But the efficacy 
of this substance has not been sufficiently tested 
inthe human subject. These antidotes, even al- 
bumen, cannot-be expected always to be suc- 
cessful. The sooner they are given the greater is 
the chance of success. Several instances, how- 
ever, have been recorded of their failure, owing 
either to delay in their exhibition, or to the perfect 
solution and quantity of the poison, or to other 
circumstances of the case. Hence it will always 
be proper to exhibit the antidotes, as already ad- 
vised (§ 222.), especially the eggs, in large num- 
ber, and in the way most likely to promote vo- 
-miting. 
* 224. (c.) The effects produced by the poison as 
far as these are indicated should next attract the 
attention of the physician. ‘These approach, in 
some cases, to the more common forms of gastro- 
enteritis, or of dysentery, or even of peritonitis ; 
but the vascular action is generally less sthenic 
than in those, owing to the extent and severity of 
the injury sustained by the villous membrane and 
nerves of the digestive canal, and hence vascular 
depletions cannot be carried to the same extent 
asin these diseases. Th€y are, however, generally 
required, most frequently locally by leeches, 
rarely by venesection, or by both modes in the 
same case. Demulcents with opiates should be 
freely administered, and emollient and anodyne 
enemata be thrown up. Fomentations, rube- 
facient embrocations, &c., ought to be applied to 
the abdomen, and frequently renewed ; and warm 
baths resorted to occasionally. 
225. (d.) The diet, as recovery advances, should 
consist chiefly of farinaceous articles, of light 
panada, gruel, demulcent drinks, milk, rice-milk, 
or creams, and broths made of the flesh of young 
eee and flannels ought to be worn nearest the 
skin. 


226. f. The nitrates of mercury are corrosive 
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poisons. © They are easily dissolved in water, 
especially if there bea little excess of acid pre- 
sent. Mr, Bicstey has recorded (Med. Gaz. 
vol. vi. p. 329.) the case of a boy who dissolved 
some mercury in strong nitric acid, and swallowed 
about a tea-spoonful of the solution. He was in- 
stantly seized with excruciating pain in the pha- 
rynx, cesophagus, and stomach ; urgent anxiety, 
cold skin, small ‘pulse, colic, and purging. He 
sank rapidly, and died in about two hours and a 
half. ‘The fauces, oesophagus, and stomach were 
found after death corroded and inflamed. The 
treatment is the same for poisoning by these salts 
as for that by corrosive sublimate. The diluted 
proto-chloride of tin is suggested as an antidote by 
Mr. Taytor. 

227. g. Bicyanide of mercury is a most active 
corrosive poison. A person swallowed twenty- 
three grains of this substance, and was immedi- 
ately attacked with all the symptoms characteris- 
ing the ingestion of corrosive sublimate ; and, on 
inspection after death, the same lesions of the di- 
gestive canal were observed. The treatment is 
also the same as that already recommended for 
poisoning by the sublimate. 

228.h. White precipitate—the ammonio-chloride 
of mercury ; red precipitate —the red oxide of 
mercury ; turbith mineral—the subsulphate of 
peroxide of mercury ; cinnabar and vermilion— 
the persulphuret of mercury; and calomel — the 
chloride of mercury, are severally acrid poisons, 
in very large or repeated doses, and may even 
corrode the digestive canal ; but their effects are 
uncertain as respects this mode of action, and 
therefore they will be more appropriately con- 
sidered hereafter; when also poisoning by the 
external use of mercurial preparations, and by 
other modes of employing them, will be no- 
ticed. 

229. G, Strver —Nitrate of — Lunar caustic —~ 
is a powerful corrosive poison, when employed 
in substance or in strong solutions. It rapidly 
combines with, and is ultimately decomposed 
by the tissues; the acid corroding them. It 
is, in these states, a local and disorganising 
agent, and is not absorbed unless it be employed 
in small and frequent doses. There are very few 
cases of poisoning by it on record, and these 
have not been detailed with any precision. — a, 
The ‘symptoms produced by this poison are most 
probably but little different from those caused by 
several other corrosive poisons; but, judging 
from its effects in large medicinal doses, diarrhoea 
is most probably not occasioned by it. 

230. 6. Treatment. —The antidote for nitrate of 
silver is common salt, which, acting upon the 
nitrate, forms nitrate of soda, and chloride of 
silver, which is innocuous. The contents of the 
stomach should be removed, and the symptoms 
alleviated, by demulcents, opium, external de- 
rivatives, and local bleedings; by emollients 
containing salt, and by anodyne enemata. 

231. H. Tin — the chlorides or muriates of.— A 
mixture of these is extensively used in the arts; 
and may hence produce accidental poisoning ; 
but instances of such an occurrence are extremely 
rare. They appear to act as local corrosive 
poisons when taken in large quantity, and to oc- 
casion the usual symptoms of this class of poi- 
sons. They are decomposed by many organic 
substances, and then the treatment of poisoning 
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by them should consist of the liberal and frequent 
ingestion of albumen, milk, and demulcents ; 
and, after the stomach has been completely eva- 
cuated, of the administration of opium, emollient 
enemata, &c. 

232. I. Zinc— Chloride of —a. This sub- 
stance, now employed as an antiseptic, when taken 
into the stomach, or applied to any living tissue, in 
states of strong solution, is a powerful caustic, or 
corrosive poson. It may be inferred to produce 
the usual symptoms of corrosive poisons, as I am 
not aware of an instance of poisoning having been 
caused by it; and its effects may be treated by 
the administration of the carbonate of soda, or 
any of the alkaline carbonates, with albumen, de- 
mulcents, and other means already recommended 
for caustic and corrosive poisons, 

233. b. Sulphate of Zinc—white vitriol—has 
been considered as a corrosive poison ; but its cor- 
rosive and local action is very rarely so great as to 
occasion death, even when given in very large 
quantity, for it is generally immediately thrown 
off the stomach, and occasions merely an irritant 
and astringent action ; and, with reference to this 
action, it will be considered in the third class of 
poisons. 

234, ix. VecrrasLe Acrips.— There are nu- 
merous vegetable productions which produce poi- 
sonous, or at least injurious effects, when taken into 
the stomach ; or, when applied externally, or other- 
wise employed. Many ot theseact chiefly locally, 
inflaming and corroding the tissues; whilst others 
produce less local irritation, but are absorbed to 
a greater or less extent, acting thus remotely and 
injuriously upon the nervous centres and on vital 
organs. Under this class, I shall very briefly 
notice such of the vegetable poisons as act chiefly 
on the digestive villous surface, when swallowed, 
and locally as respects the parts to which they 
may be applied. 

235.a. Anemone nemorosa—A. pratensis—A,. Pul- 
satilla, and A. sylvestris — are severally very acrid 
poisons. Butuianp states, that an old man with 
rheumatic gout, applied the bruised root of A. 
Pulsatilla to the calf of his leg, on going to bed ; 
violent suffering, with sphacelation of the part 
ensued. Animals have exhibited marks of intense 
inflammation of the stomach and rectum, after 
having swallowed it. A. nemorosa is said to pro- 
duce dysentery in sheep. The inhabitants of 
Kamschatka make use of this plant to poison their 
arrows. Rosenr and VavuqueEtin extracted a 
fluid of an acrid taste and pungent odour from 
the flowers of the A. pratensis, which acted like a 
caustic on the tongue. 

236. b. Arum maculatum — Wake-robin — A, 
Dracunculus, and other species of arum are 
acrid poisons, in the recent state, and when not 
acted upon by heat. ‘They occasion a burning 
pain and swelling in the throat; difficult and 
painful deglutition. Buxtrarp states that three 
children, who ate of the leaves of the A. macula- 
tum were thus affected, and experienced horrible 

‘convulsions, Two of the three died after some 
days. The Calla palustris — or Water Arum — 
excites a similar action to the above. 

237. ¢c. Bryonia dioica— Bryony. — The root of 
this plant occasions vomiting, violent pain, profuse 
alvine evacuations, and faintings. Py mentions 
a fatal case from taking two glasses of an infusion 
of the root to cure an ague. Tormina and purg- 
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ing soon supervened and killed the patient. It 
occasions violent inflammation in the large and_ 
small intestines, and of the stomach. Branpgs 
imputes the acrimony of the plant to a principle 
which he has called bryonine, which induces in. 
tense inflammation of the parts to which it is 
applied. 

238..d. Caliha palustris— Marsh Marygold—has 
been noticed by several writers as an acrid poison, 
inflaming the cesophagus, stomach, and bowels, 
even of the lower animals. A family of five 
persons in Germany, after partaking of it, were 
all seized, in half an hour, with pain in the sto- 
mach, sickness, vomiting, diarrhoea, and dysuria; 
and, on the following day, with a general swelling 
of the body, and a copious eruption. They, 
however, all recovered. In addition to the inflam- 
matory action produced by it in the digestive 
canal, it appears to be absorbed, and to occasion 
general vascular excitement, and irritation of the 
urinary organs and skin. 

239. e. Chelidonium majus—Celandine—has a 
bitter and acrid taste ; and causes inflammation of 
whatever parts to which it may be applied. When 
taken into the stomach it inflames the digestive 
mucous surface, and is partially absorbed; ex- 
citing the brain and nervous system ; and causing 
congestion of the lungs. ‘These latter effects, espe- 
cially that on the brain, is more remarkably pro- 
duced by C. Glaucium. — Clematis Vitalba — 
(Virgin’s bower) — C. Flammula — C. erecta— 
C. integrifolia — are all acrid and caustic. When 
applied to the skin, they produce redness, pustules 
and excoriations. Srozrcx and MueE.ter pres 
scribed them in some chronic affections, especially 
syphilis, rheumatism, and scrofula, in sraall doses, 
in the form of infusion ; continuing their use for 
some weeks with alleged benefit. M, Roqurs 
states that they occasion dysentery in animals, 
The powder of the leaves, in doses of one, two, 
or three grains, have also been employed. They 
are exciting, diaphoretic, and alterative in small 
doses ; but, in large doses, they destroy life by the. 
intense inflammation they produce in the whole 
course of the digestive canal. 

240. f. Croton Tiglium— Purging Croton.—The 
seeds of this plant have a burning, acrid, and 
nauseous taste.. They were formerly employed 
as a hydragogue-purgative ; but, on account of the 
violence of their operation, were laid aside. One 
seed is sufficient for a dose, and even sometimes 
excites violent vomiting and purging. More re- 
cently the expressed oil of this plant has come into 
use. Dr. Pereira met with a case of poisoning 
by inhalation of the dust of the seeds. The — 
patient had been empl@yed for several hours 
in emptying packages of the seeds. He com- 
plained of loss of appetite, of a burning sensation 
in the nose and mouth, followed by pain at the 
epigastrum, and copious lachrymation. He be- 
came giddy and insensible, but recovered. His 
bowels were not affected. 

241. The oil causes rubefaction and a vesicular 
or pustular eruption when rubbed on the skin ; 
and when rubbed on the abdomen, it often purges. 
When swallowed in one or two drops, it produces 
a burning acrid taste in the mouth and throat, and 
acts as a drastic purge, procuring watery motions, 
and sometimes an increased secretion of urine. 
It appears to be partially absorbed ; but it evi- 
dently acts as a sedative irritant of the digestive 
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mucous surface. The only case of poisoning which 


is known to have been caused by it, was that of a 
- young man, ill of typhoid fever, who took by 


mistake two and a half drachms of the oil. ‘Three 
quarters of an hour afterwards the skin was cold, 
and covered with a cold sweat; the action of the 
heart and pulse were scarcely perceptible ; the 
respiration difficult, and the extremities blue. An 
hour and a half afterwards, there were excessive 
involuntary alvine evacuations, but no vomiting ; 
the abdomen was tender to the touch; and a 
burning sensation was felt in the cesophagus. 
The blueness extended over the body ; the surface 


became insensible, and death took place after 


four hours. This oil, even in the usual purging 
dose, sometimes acts violently, generally speedily, 
although not certainly, occasioning much de- 
pression of the vascular system, and a feeling 
of debility. 

242. g. Cucumis Colocynthis.— Bitter Apple.— 


The spongy or medullary part of the fruit is a 


drastic cathartic, causing inflammation of the vil- 
lous surface of the bowels, and bloody evacuations. 
This substance has caused death in. several. in- 
stances owing to mistake. A woman swallowed a 
tea-spoonful and a half of coloeynth powder, and 
died in twenty-four hours. A person took two 
glasses of a decoction of coloeynth, and died in a 


short time. Vauquelin discovered the active prin- 


ciple of this plant, and called it colocynthin. 

243. The symptoms are, at first, frequent albine 
evacuations; great heat and colicky pains in the 
bowels; dryness of the throat, and unquenchable 
thirst; a small and rapid pulse; redness of the 
tongue; a fixed pain around the umbilicus, and 
tenderness. 
tremities, cramps, sinking of the powers of life and 
death. On dissection the whole digestive canal 
exhibits marks of inflammation, which is often most 
intense in the stomach and large bowels, the villous 
membrane of which is abraded, readily detached, 
or even ulcerated. Theintestines arestudded with 
black spots or ecchymoses ; the inflammation some- 
times extends through all the coats; the peritoneum 
being inflamed, and either adherent to its opposite 
surfaces, or covered by a false membrane, or con- 
taining a whitish fluid and florenti. 

244. h. Cyclamen europeum is a violent irritant, 
exciting vomiting and purging. Butwiarp states 
that its root produces cold sweats, dizziness, and 
convulsions ; the patient voids blood both by vo- 
miting and by stool, the super-purgation and in- 
flammation proving even fatal. 

245. i. Daphne Gnidium (Spurge-flax — Flax- 
leaved Daphne)—D. Mesereum ( Mezereon).—The 
bark of these plants acts as a corrosive poison when 
applied to living tissues. I have frequently em- 
ployed the mezereon bark as an external irritant, 
instead of caustic alkali, in forming an issue. 
When swallowed, it inflames the digestive canal, 
causing heat and dryness of the throat; salivation, 
abdominal pains, frequent vomitings, bloody 
‘stools, giddiness, and feebleness of the launbs ; and 
the lesions above described (§ 243.). The Daphne 
Laureola is also poisonous, and produces nearly 
the same effects as the other species. 

246. k. Delphinium Staphisagria—Stavesacre— 
Palmated Larkspur — D, tricorne. — The acrid 
Property of these plants is lodged in the alkaloid, 
which Lassarcye and Fsnvetxe discovered in 


them, and which is an extremely acrid irritant, 
Vou. III. 


To these suceeed coldness of the ex- 
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The local effects of these plants are evidently the 
most striking. They have been found to inflame 
intensely the digestive mucous surface, when 
swallowed, but not to produce any alteration of 
other organs. 

247.1. Euphorbia officinarum.—The stalk of the 
various species of the genus Euphorbia furnishes a 
milky juice, which, on being dried, is called eu- 
phorbium. It is a gum-resin, which contains an 
active principle, styled euphorbin. A tea-spoonful 
of the gum-resin was administered by mistake; 
and it occasioned a burning sensation in the fauces 
and throat, rapidly extending to the stomach, and 
causing incessant watery vomitings. The pulse 
became remarkably rapid and irregular; a cold 
perspiration broke out, and death took place after 
two days. The body was inspected eight hours 
after death ; the coats of the stomach could be 
torn with the greatest ease; the internal surface 
of the viscus was studded with gangrenous spots ; 
the spleen was enlarged and much softened, and 
the inner coat of the aorta was beautifully in- 
jected with blood, and highly inflamed. The after 
lesion was probably caused by the partial absorp- 
tion of the poison in this case. 

248. Many of the species of the genus Euphorbia 
are poisonous, as the antiquorum, canariensis, Ti- 
rucalli, Peplus, helioscopia, verrucosa, platyphyl- 
los, palustris, hibernica, amygdaloides, sylvatica, 
exigua, mauritanica, neriifolia, Esula, heptagona, 
&c., and have been employed in poisoning spears, 
arrows, &c. The species Lathyris and Cyparissias 
are said by Lamorre to have proved fatal when 
administered in a glyster. A person allowed his 
closed eyelids to be rubbed with the juice of the 
E, Esula: inflammation took place, and it was 
followed by the loss of the eye. A boy, six years 
old, ate some of the E. Peplus. It produced 
vomiting, purging, spasms, a weak small pulse, 
inability to swallow, insensibility, cold extremities, 
and death. On dissection, the tonsils, fauces, and 
pharynx were seen very much inflamed. The 
villous membrane of the stomach and small intes- 
tines were very red ; but that of the large intes- 
tines much less so. The urinary bladder was very 
contracted. The epiglottis and larynx were highly 
inflamed. ‘The lungs were healthy. The veins 
of the dura mater were congested. The blood was 
fluid. The brain was healthy. 

249. m. Gratiola officinalis — Hedge Hyssop — 
acts chiefly locally, causing inflammation of the part 
which it touches. It has produced death rapidly 
when an extract of it was injected into the veins. 

250.n. Hippomane Mancinella—Manchineel tree. 
— The wood of this tree, when green, excites in- 
flammation of the skin when rubbed against it. The 
dust of the wood is so acrid as to excite inflam- 
mation of the respiratory passages, or asphyxia, 
when inhaled with the air. Dr. R. Mapranna 
found that the juice excited inflammation when 
applied even to the sound skin. - Orrita and 
O..ivieR applied this juice to a wound in the 
cellular tissue, with a fatal resuit. When given 
internally, it soon destroyed life ; the stomach and 
intestines being found, on dissection, very highly 
inflamed. 

251. 0. Jatropha Curcas— Indian nut. —The 
seeds of this plant are a violent poison, exciting 
incessant vomitings, purging, severe puin, vital 
depression, and death. Its fatal effects are more 
rapid when it is taken “at the stomach than when 
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introduced into the cellular tissue. When swal- 
lowed, it produces intense inflammation of the 
digestive canal. Mr. Bennerr states that it is 
used as a purgative by the natives of the Phi- 
lippine Islands, an over-dose producing intense 
pain, vomiting, and purging; their only antidote 
being large draughts of cold water. 

252. p. Juniperus Sabina—Savine.—The leaves 
and tops of this plant contain an acrid poison, in 
the form of a volatile oil of a remarkable odour. 
They are acrid and irritant in the state either of 
infusion, powder, or tincture, and yield a light 
yellow oil, in which the active properties of the 
plant chiefly reside. The powder, or the infu- 
sion, or the oil, has been often taken, in excessive 
doses, in order to procure abortion — the power of 
accomplishing which effect it does not possess 
more than any other violent irritant. When em- 
ployed with this intention, it not unfrequently de- 
stroys the life of the mother, and sometimes even 
before an abortion is procured. Mr. Taytor 
states that, in a case in which the savine powder 
was taken with a fatal issue, he found a green 
fluid in the stomach, which, with the cesophagus 
and small intestines, was highly inflamed. ‘The 
poison was identified by placing the minute por- 
tions of the leaves found in the stomach under a 
powerful microscope. A girl, to procure abortion 
took a strong infusion of savine leaves, which pro- 
duced violent pain in the abdomen and strangury. 
She miscarried two days afterwards, and died 
four days after that. On dissection, extensive 
peritoneal inflammation was found. The inside 
of the stomach was very red, and chequered with 
patches of florid extravasation (Curisrison, Op. 
Lat.). Whilst this substance acts locally it is also 
partially absorbed ; and, through the medium of 
the blood and urine, affects the urinary organs. 

253.q. Momordica Elaterium— Wild or Squirting 
Cucumber.—The fecula deposited by the expressed 
juice of the fruit of this plant — elaterium — con- 
tains the active principle to which the properties 
of the plant are imputed, and are chiefly if not 
altogether owing. Drs. Ciurrersuck, Paris, 
Morazies, and Prrerra have examined this fecula, 
and found that its active principle — elaterin or 
momordicine — which is soluble in alcohol, is a 
very active purgative in the dose of one-twentieth 
ofa grain. Elaterium— the fecula of the juice 
of the fruit — when of the best quality is a drastic 
and hydragogue purgative in the dose of the one- 
twelfth of a grain. Its acridity is such that it in- 
flames and ulcerates the fingers of those who pre- 
pare it. Although acting thus energetically as a 
local irritant, it appears also to be partially ab- 
sorbed; and éven to have its irritant action trans- 
mitted by means of the nervous system to parts 
more or less remote. When taken in a large dose 
- it produces violent hypocatharsis and very copious 
watery stools; being the most energetic hydro- 
gogue purgative known. Even a quarter of a 
grain of the purest kinds of eatertum may produce 
this effect and procure the discharge of several 
pints of fluid by the bowels. An over-dose occa- 
sions not merely violent griping pains in the ab- 
domen, but also increased frequency of pulse, a 
dry tongue, great thirst, and dampness and cold- 
ness of the skin. A female took, by the advice of 
a quack, in divided doses, two grains and a half 
of elaterium and sixteen of rhubarb. They pro- 
duced incessant vomiting and purging, which did 
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not yield to treatment. She died in thirty-six 
hours. On dissection, the villous membrane of 
the stomach and intestines was intensely inflamed, 
The colon was contracted: the other viscera were 
healthy. (Boston Med. Mag., vol. ii. p. 25.) 

254. r. Narcissus Psewdo-narcissus — Daffodil 
— Meadow Narcissus. — The extract of this plant 
applied either externally or internally, produces 
violent retchings, followed by death, owing to in- 
tense inflammation caused by it in the stomach 
and intestines, even extending to the rectum. 

255. s. Ranunculus. — Several species of this 
genus of plants are remarkably acrid and corro- 
sive, especially the R. acris, R. sceleratus, R, 
Flammula, R. arvensis, R. bulbosus, R. alpestris, 
R. aquatilis, &c. The leaves, flowers, and ex- 
pressed juice irritate, inflame, and ulcerate the 
external surface according to the duration of their 
application ; and, when swallowed, they excoriate 
the tongue, mouth, and throat ; corrode and in- 
flame the stomach, and tumefy the cesophagus and 
pylorus, oceasioning extreme pain, retchings, &e., 
(PLENck.) 

256. t. Rhus Toxicodendron— Poison Oak—Poi- 
son Ivy.— Fontana, ALperson, Barton, Bicz- 
Low, and others, have noticed the intensely poison- 
ous action of this and several other species of the 
genus Rhus. A small portion of the milky juice, 
applied to the skin, excites burning, swelling, in- 
flammation, and small vesicles, containing a sharp 
transparent humour ; and nearly the same symp- 
toms are produced by touching the leaves. Dr, 
Atperson states that sphacelation has followed 
contact with the acrid juice of this plant in some 
cases. Drs. Curter and BiceLtow mention vati- 
ous noxious effects to have followed the handling 
and the burning of the wood of the Rhus vernia, 
or poison sumach, The inflammation produced 
by the several poisonous species of this genus ap- 
pears to present peculiar characters, with a marked 
disposition to diffusion, tumefaction, and gangrene, 
or to assume the form I have described when 
treating of diffusive inflammation of the CELLULAR 
Tissue. The leaves and juices of these species 
have been employed in medicine as excitants, and 
are supposedto produce not only intense irrita- 
tion, but also considerable stupefaction ; and 
hence it may also be considered as a powerful 
acro-narcotic poison. (See Crass VIII.) 

257. wu. Stalagmitis cambogioides—Habradendron 
cambogioides.— The gum-resinous exudation from 
this plant occasions, in large doses, nausea, vomit- 
ing, griping pains of the bowels, copious watery 
stools, &c. In excessive doses it acts as an acrid 
poison. A drachm caused horrible retchings and 
purging, followéd by syncope and death, The 
fatal effects consequent upon taking a great num- 
ber of Morison’s pills have been owing to the 
gamboge contained in them. The symptoms in 
these cases were vomiting and purging, pain and 
tenderness of the abdomen, coldness of the ex- 
tremities, and sinking of the pulse. On examina-_ 
tion, post mortem, inflammation, ulceration, and 
sphacelation of the intestines were found. 

258. v. There are many other plants, as several 
species of the Rhododendron, Pedicularis, Plum- 
bago, Phytolacca, Ricinus, Sambucus, Sedum, Ta- 
nacetum, Pastinaca, &c., which possess very acrid 
properties, and which, when taken into the sto- 
mach, occasion symptoms and lesions similar to 
those caused by the plants already mentioned. 
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Others produce not merely more or less inflamma- 
tion and excoriation, but also other functional and 
organic changes, which rank them in the classes 
which follow. 

259. y. Ist. The action of the acrid vegetables 
is generally exerted upon the tissues with which 
they come in contact, in which they occasion in- 
flammation, excoriation, or corrosion, ulceration, or 
sphacelation, with the symptoms usually attend- 
ing these lesions, according to the parts in which 
they are produced. 2nd. The fatal effects of 
these poisons are more certainly developed when 
they are taken into the stomach, than when applied 
externally, or introduced into the cellular tissue: 
for, in the former case, they affect a greater ex- 
tent of surface, having an intimate connexion with 
the organic class of nerves, and, through these 
nerves, developing a wider range of morbid sym- 
pathies than in the latter. 3rd. Some of these 
poisons, in addition to these local effects, are par- 
tially absorbed, and produce changes either func- 
tional or structural-—nervous or vascular — in 
other remote organs, as the lungs, the urinary or- 
gans, the nervous masses, &c. 

260. z. The treatment of the vegetable acrids 
consists chiefly of the expulsion of them by 
encouraging vomiting, by means of mucilaginous 
drauglits ; and of allaying irritation by opiates, ex- 
ternal derivatives, emollient and anodyne enemata, 
and local depletions. Opium may be given in full 
or frequent doses, and rubefacient embrocations 
or fomentations assiduously applied over the ab- 
domen. I have found the turpentine fomentations, 
opiates, starch enemata, with the compound tinc- 
ture of camphor or syrup of poppies, the most 
generally efficacious; and, if vital depression 
supervene, camphor, ammonia, decoction of cin- 
chona, or aromatic infusions are the most service- 
able. During recovery the diet and regimen 
advised during convalescence from the effects of 
several corrosive poisons should be adopted, (¢¢ 
157. 174.). 

261. Crass II, Depresstnc anp Para- 
Lysinc Porsons— Sepative Porsons.— There 
are several agents which destroy life by the extent 

which they abstract the vital caloric, depress the 
nervous energy, and lower the action of the heart 
and vascular system generally. In virtue of these 
modes of operation, they destroy vitality without 
any very obvious pre-existent excitement, and 
without producing either the appearances or the 
Symptoms or lesions attending local irritation. 
The effects of these agents are manifested by the 
states of function and of vital manifestation and ac- 
‘tion, and by no further lesion than may be attri- 
buted to failure or loss of function or action — by 
the absence of such structural changes as are 
calculated to account for death, conformably with 
our acquaintance with the extent and conse- 
quences of pathological conditions. Of this mode 
in which certain poisons act, I have already taken 
a general view (§§ 28—30). I shall therefore 
notice, as briefly as possible, those agents which 
come under this class —which destroy life by 
acting in this way, and independently of such 
structural lesions as are of themselves calculated 
to produce the result. It may, however, be here 
remarked, that there are numerous substances, 
which, in addition to more or less manifest lesions 
of structure produced by them, act also as seda- 
tives or depressants of nervous energy and vital 
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action, which produce more complicated effects or 
associated results, and which thereby constitute 
other classes of poisons, more especially the fifth 
class. 

262. A. Acrric Acrp, in various states of con- 
centration or purity, may he so employed as to 
act asa sedative. It has been considered above 
(§ 125.), with reference to its corrosive oper- 
ation, or to its employment in larger doses, and 
in states of strong concentration. But when 
taken in states of dilution, and when the use of 
it is continued for a considerable time, it acts not 
only as a sedative, but also as a slow poison. 
These effects depend, in some degree, on consti- 
tution and the quantity of it usually taken; for, 
in moderate doses, both it and the mineral acids 
are tonics and refrigerants, and increase the ap- 
petite, whilst, in larger doses, or when too long 
continued, they impair or otherwise affect the assi- 
milating processes, and even change the constitu- 
tion of the blood. When very dilute acetic acid 
is taken, especially during vascular excitement, 
or in febrile states, it allays thirst, lowers the 
heat of surface, and increases the urine. It is 
certainly absorbed to a greater or less extent ;’ 
and, both locally and through the medium of the 
circulation, it exerts some degree of astringent 
action. I have met with several instances of dis- 
order from the protracted use of this acid, amount- 
ing nearly, and, in one quite to that observed in 
the following case :— A young lady enjoyed good 
health, was plump, had a good appetite, but was 
afraid of becoming too fat. She was advised to 
drink a small glass of vinegar daily : she did so, 
and her plumpness diminished; but, after some 
weeks, she began to complain of a short dry 
cough ; her body became lean and wasted ; her 
breathing short and difficult, and the usual symp- 
toms of tubercular consumption supervened. On 
dissection all the lobes of the lungs were studded 
with tubercles. The long continued use of acetic 
acid seems. to favour the development of several - 
organic changes which originate in debility. 
Morcacnt believed that it favoured the produc- 
tion of schirrus of the pylorus. 

263. B. Actos—Tue Minrrat.—The action 
of these acids in large quantities, and in strong and 
coneentrated states, has been already considered 
($ 132. et seg.); in which states they act locally 
and as corrosives. But in states of weak dilu- 
tion, they operate differently, their effects varying 
with the quantity and continuance of the use of 
them. Many years ago I made a series of ex- 
periments with these acids in different states of 
dilution, and for various periods; and most of 
them were made upon myself. I found, — Ist, 
That the sulphuric, the nitric, and the hydrochloric 
acids, were severally absorbed into the circulation 
when taken in states of dilution short of pro- 
ducing corrosive effects ; —2d, That, after periods 
varying with the amount and frequency of the 
dose, and with the acid taken, the presence of 
the free acid could be detected more or less abun- 
daatly in the urine; — 3d, That sulphuric acid 
appeared sooner in the urine than the nitric or 
hydrochloric, and that the nitric required the 
longest time to appear, and the largest doses ; but 
as to this particular, I was not quite satisfied ; — 
4th, That the sulphuric acid evinced the most 
decided refrigerant and sedative action, especially 
when much diluted ; — 5th, That the use of these 
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acids was at first tonic and refreshing, and to some 
extent astringent and diuretic; but that, when 
continued for some time, and when they were 
more abundantly absorbed, especially the sul- 
phuric, they then were depressing ; occasioning 
indigestion, weakness of the pulse, and in my 
own case, after the sulphuric acid had been taken 
some time, intermissions of the pulse, and im- 
paired impulse of the heart, the urine at this time 
containing free sulphuric acid, or this acid in 
excess ;— 6th, That a too long continuance of 
these acids, particularly of the sulphuric, not 
only impaired digestion and assimilation, but also 
weakened the heart’s action, lowered irritability, 
caused emaciation, disordering the bowels, and 
the secretions poured into the digestive canal ; — 
7th, That these acids act as refrigerant tonics only 
when employed for a short time in such quantity 
as may render drinks agreeably acid ; that they 
are most beneficially prescribed in this manner, 
in order to. remove a particular diathesis or specific 
condition; and that they are slow poisons when 
long continued in healthy states of the frame, the 
good effects often imputed to them resulting either 
from other causes, or from vital resistance and 
the efforts of nature; — 8th, They affect when 
continued for some time the constitution of the 
blood ; —9th, The mineral acids when thus em- 
ployed are excreted from the blood chiefly by the 
kidneys and the skin. 

264. C. ALKALIES AND THEIR CARBONATES 
when taken in states of weak solution, or continued 
for too long a time, or in doses short of producing 
the effects described above (§ 167. et.seq.), impair 
more or Jess remarkably vital power and vascular 
action. These substances are readily absorbed 
into the circulation, whence they are .eliminated 
chiefly by the kidneys, and slightly by the skin. 
The prolonged use of them may occasion slow or 
chronic poisoning, owing to the effects produced 
by them on the digestive mucous surface, and on 
the urinary organs; for they manifestly favour 
the too rapid detachment or exfoliation of the 
epithelium covering the villous and mucous 
membranes of these viscera, whilst they alter the 
constitution of the blood, and affect the healthy 
states of the hemato-globulin. When thus im- 
properly employed, their operation as sedatives 
tends rather to favour the origin and develop- 
ment of organic lesions and chronic diseases, 
which may ultimately terminate life, than to cause 
death in a more direct and immediate manner. 

265. D. Cotp.—The abstraction of animal heat 
—— may, from its intensity or continuance, destroy 
life. Cold is a powerful sedative, benumbing 
the sensibility, weakening muscular motion, and 
lowering vascular action. It also favours internal 
congestions, especially of the lungs, brain, and 
liver, and ultimately of the large veins and right 
side of the heart; these congestions, increasing 
the effects of cold on the sensibility and on the 
vascular system to a fatal amount, unless judicious 
means of counteraction be adopted. ‘The fatal 
effects of cold are favoured by repose; by the 
drowsiness, somnolency, or lethargy which it in- 
duces, and by a passive submission to this feeling ; 
by previous excesses in spirituous liquors or in- 
toxicating drinks, or even by the use of those at 
the time of exposure, if active exercise be not 
taken. But it is unnecessary to pursue the sub- 
ject further at this place, than to associate its 
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effects with other injurious agents, for the purposes 
of diagnosis, and of comparison with the action of 
other sedatives, or even with narcotic poisons, as 
this agent has been noticed above ($$ 28, 29.), and 
specialiy treated of with reference to its effects and 
treatment. (See art. Corp.) 

266. E. Dicrratis—Digitalis purpurea has been 
usually classed with narcotics, or acro-narcotics ; 
but it is more properly a sedative than a stupefying 
agent, as this latter property is either not at all, 
or imperfectly evinced; and whatever narcotic 
effect may be considered as actually produced by 
it, in any instance, is to be imputed entirely to the 
depressed, paralysed, or departing manifestation of 
cerebral function. ‘The irritation caused by digi- 
talis in the digestive canal is not great, does not 
proceed to inflammation, and is attended by 
marked depression of vital power. The effects 
produced by it on the heart obviously depends 
upon the quantity taken, the rapidity of its ab- 
sorption, or the accumulation of it in the 
system, and upon the other peculiarities of the 
case, and particularly upon those connected with 
the constitution of the patient. In many its 
ingestion, even in a very large and poisonous 
dose, produces acceleration of the pulse — 
sometimes remarkable aceeleration; but the 
pulse is always then weak, compressible or 
small, the acceleration being manifestly, as 
in other cases, of great quickness of pulse, an — 
evidence of extreme depression of organic nervous 
influence and vital power. But, as the irritability 
of the heart and other muscular parts become im- 
paired with the depression of the organic nervous 
influence upon which it depends, the increased 
frequency of the heart’s.action, ifit have occurred, 
subsides more or less rapidly into remarkable 
slowness and irregularity, with or without inter- 
missions, until the action ceases altogether. 

267. The noxious operation of digitalis is mani- 
fested in all animals. One drachm of the powder 
acts as a sedative in horses affected with inflam- 
mation. Two ounces destroyed this animal in 
twelve hours. The influence of this poison on 
the heart of the horse is various. At first, the 
action of this organ is sometimes accelerated; in™ 
other instances it is not affected, and in some it is 
retarded. It generally occasions diminished mus- 
cular power, convulsive movements, tremors, and 
loss of sensibility. -Of the numerous writers who 
have discussed the operation of digitalis, there is 
none who has estimated it so accurately as Dr. 
Perrerra, or at least so conformably with my own 
experiments, and with my observations of its 
effects during a period of thirty years. Many 
years ago, I tried the effects of it upon myself in 
large doses, in different forms of preparations ; 
and in practice, I have pushed it in some I~ 
stances, as far as appeared compatible with the 
safety ofthe patient. ‘ 

268. a. Symptoms. — Dr. Pzreira has distin- 
guished three grades of operation of foxglove, or of 
poisoning by this plant; and I shall adopt the 
division. —(a.) The first degree is that usually 
produced by small and repeated doses, and consists 
chiefly of nausea or loss of appetite ; of alteration 
of the heart’s action, and of the pulse, which be- 
comes irregular, or accelerated, or slower than 
natural, of depression of spirits, of impaired 
strength, and of increased secretion of urine. 
These symptoms observe no regular order, some- 
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times the diuresis, at others nausea, and occa- 
sionally the affection of the circulation being the 
first to appear. The influence of digitalis on the 
circulation is by no means uniform. Insome cases, 
the pulse is accelerated or rendered full and soft ; 
in others it is slower, or irregular ; in many it is 
intermittent ; and in others it is not materially 
affected. A small dose, in some instances, re- 
duces the frequency of the pulse, and renders the 
pulsation irregular or intermittent, or both ; whilst 
a very large dose may be taken without any 
material effect upon the action of the heart. In 
the summer of 1816 I took, whilst in good health, 
two drachms of the tincture at one dose; and 
finding no further effect from it than loss of appe- 
tite and slight depression, I took another drachm 
three hours afterwards. I find in my note-book 
that the pulse was not affected by it, during that 
and the subsequent day, further than it was 
readily accelerated by the least exertion, and that 
very slight nausea, but no drowsiness, was pro- 
duced by it. Dr, W:rneErina, in one case, found 
the pulse fall to 40 pulsatious in a minute, and 
Dr. Foco, in another, to 36. The lowest I have 
seen it from the use of foxglove was 44; but 
50, or even lower, is not infrequent. The slow- 
ness is sometimes preceded not only by accele- 
ration, but also by increased fulness, and softness. 
Even when the pulse is much slower than natural, 
in the recumbent posture, it generally rises very 
remarkably above the usual frequency in the 
sitting, and still more in the standing position. 
This is owing to the weakened state of the heart, 
caused by the digitalis, an increased frequency of 
contraction being required to compensate the loss 
of power, especially in positions unfavourable to 
an abundant supply of biood to the brain, by 
which the cerebral energy may be developed, and 
the nervous influence of the heart thereby rein- 
forced and increased. ‘his effect of position upon 
the action of the heart of a person under the 
influence of digitalis should be kept in recollec- 
tion, and he should not be allowed suddenly to 
assume a sitting or standing posture; for the 
heart, already remarkably weakened, is unable 
to act sufficiently, or to overcome the increased 
obstacle which either of these postures furnish to 
it, especially when it loses the usual supply of 
cerebro-spinal nervous influence, or even when it 
experiences a diminution of that supply. Owing 
to these conditions, and to insufficient attention 
being paid to them, a patient may be seized with 
fatal syncope whilst he is under the operation of 
this substance ; and there is every reason to be- 
lieve that this occurrence has actually taken 
place oftener than once in these circumstances. 
269. The influence of digitalis on the pulse is 
more remarkable in debilitated and anzmiated 
persons than in the plethoric or robust. Some- 
times no effect is produced on the pulse in respect 


of number, force, or regularity, until nausea, 


vomiting, or headache is experienced ; and occa- 
sionally a comparatively moderate dose may oc- 
casion these symptoms. Surorx, as quoted by 
‘Pereira, experienced from two grains of fox- 
glove nausea, headache ; small, quick, and soft 
pulse ; dryness of the throat; giddiness, weak- 
ness of the limbs; and, some hours afterwards, 
his vision became dim, with a sensation of pres- 
sure on the eyeballs, 

270. The cumulative effect of digitalis is one 
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of the most important facts to be kept in view in 
connexion with the use of small and repeated 
doses of this plant. After an indefinite time, 
during which the foxglove has been thus em- 
ployed, without any very marked effect, or with a 
slight effect merely, dangerous symptoms, in some 
instances terminating in death, have suddenly ap- 
peared. These generally consist of remarkable 
irregularity, frequent intermissions, or extreme 
weakness and slowness of the heart’s action ; 
giddiness ; pallor of the countenance ; nausea ; 
vomitings ; watchfulness; impaired sensibility ; 
and sometimes convulsions, Dr. Prrerra and 
Dr. Hotianp, however, consider this cumulative 
effect very rare. But this depends upon the time 
during which the digitalis has been exhibited, and 
the amount of the dose. Carly in the present 
century, when this plant, especially the infusion 
of it, was given in large doses, and very indis- 
criminately, in dropsies, I met with several in- 
stances of the cumulative operation of it in most 
dangerous forms; and two of these occurred in 
patients for whom I had myself prescribed it, 
and in whom I had watched its effects. One of 
these perfectly recovered from both this operation 
of the remedy, and from the disease for which it 
was prescribed (dropsy) ; the other also recovered 
from this effect, and was partially benefited by 
the medicine ; but the disease — tubercular con- 
sumption — ultimately terminated as usual. — 
Salivation is an occasional consequence of the use 
of digitalis in repeated doses ; and it may occur 
even after a few moderate doses, as noticed by 
WirnerinG, Barton, Pererra, and myself. 
271. (b.) The second grade of poisoning by digi- 
talis is that which is most frequently produced by 
too large, or too long continued doses. The 
symptoms are described with great accuracy by 
Dr. Perrrra. They are usually nausea or actual 
vomiting, slow and often irregular pulse, coldness 
of the extremities, syncope, or tendency to it, gid- 
diness, confusion of vision, and loss of muscular 
power. The sickness is sometimes attended by 
purging, but oftener by diuresis, occasionally by 
neither. The patient complains of a sensation of 
weight, pain or throbbing of the head, especially 
the forehead ; of yiddiness, of weakness of the 
limbs, and watchfulness. He sees objects dimly, 
or of a.green or yellow hue; or he sees motes, 
sparks or mists before his eyes. The pulse is 
feeble, sometimes accelerated, at other times slow, 
but is affected by the slightest exertion. There is 
remarkable tendency to syncope upon raising the 
head from the pillow, and to profuse cold sweats ; 
sometimes delirium, stupor, salivation and loss of 
sensibility supervene. There is much difficulty in 
assigning the quantity of the drug capable of pro- 
ducing these effects, whether taken in a single 
dose or in divided quantities. Much will depend 
upon the state of the plant, the kind of prepara- 
tion, and the constitution of the patient. I may, 
however, here state as the result of experiment 
and observation, that very large doses — three or 
four times the usual doses of either of the pre- 
parations, or even more — may be given without 
any effect during inflammatory action ; that febrile 
excitement, physical exertion, and a high range of 
temperature seem to suspend the action of even 
very large quantities of the drug ; whilst the de- 
pressing passions, cold, the contemporaneous use 
of antimonial hig of colchicum, or ef 
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refrigerants, manifestly accelerate and heighten 
their effects. 

272. (c.) The third, or fatal grade of poisoning 
by digitalis is characterised by retchings, purging, 
griping pains in the bowels, remarkable faintness, 
cold sweats, anxiety and depression of spirits, 
collapsed features, vertigo, dilated pupil and dis- 
ordered vision; a slow, feeble, irregular and small 
pulse, extreme physical depression and exhaus- 
tion, inability to sustain a sitting or upright 
posture, involuntary evacuations, low delirium, 
insensibility, convulsions, stupor and death. 

273. b. The appearances after death by digitalis 
have not been accurately observed. ‘There is, 
perhaps, no drug which has been employed, 
either medicinally or criminally, the operation 
of which has been more inaccurately described 
than this hasbeen. Digitalis produces but slight 
irritation of the digestive mucous surface, the 
nausea, retchings, &c. sometimes observed, re- 
gulting more from the efforts of nature to throw off 
a depressing and poisonous agent than from any 
inflammatory action produced by it—these symp- 
toms depending upon the reaction of vital organs 
upon an injurious influence affecting the ganglial 
or splanchnic nervous system rather than upon ir- 
ritation. The symptoms which have been im- 
puted to narcotism and to congestion of the brain 
arise from very different states; for the giddiness 
complained of, the convulsions even, and all the 
symptoms which may be referred to the brain, I 
am convinced, by careful observation, are results 
of impaired circulation in this organ, of weakened 
nervous energy, and of a deficiency of blood in 
the vessels within thé head. I have always found 
the carotids pulsating weakly ; the head cool, and 
the features sunk ; and it is well known, that con- 
vulsions as often result from a diminution of blood 
within the cranium as from congestion or excess 
— perhaps oftener, Doubtless, when convulsions 
occur this state is altered, and congestion is the 
consequence; so that, when convulsions precede 
dissolution, a congested state of the vessels of the 
brain and of its membranes will be found. Digi- 
talis acts as a poison — and even as a medicine — 
by depressing the organic or ganglial nervous 
energy, and consequently by lowering irritability 
and the tone of vascular action. The manifesta- 
tions of life in the several organs are thereby simi- 
larly affected; the functions of absorption and of 
urinary secretion being the least disordered. The 
ultimate result is, that the depressed states of 
organic nervous power and of vascular action pri- 
marily caused by digitalis, impair the cerebro- 
spinal influence and the functions of sense and of 
muscular motion depending upon that influence ; 
and that these states severally act and re-act on 
each other, when the poison is energetic, or its 
operation not counteracted, until the action of the 
heart ceases altogether. 

274. c. The treatment of poisoning by digitalis 
must depend upon the circumstances of the case. 


If the symptoms are produced by a large quantity: 


of the drug taken at once, and if there be reason 
to infer that it still remains even in part on the 
stomach, the removal of it either by the stomach- 
pump, or by vomiting should be procured. The 
sulphate of zinc is the most suitable emetic in 
this case, and it should be given in a full emetic 
dose with powdered capsicum, and vomiting 
should be encouraged by means of warm diluents 
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costiveness, but no nausea. 


containing stimulants, as ammonia, camphor, &c. 
When the poison is evacuated from the stomach, or. 
when the symptoms are consequent upon repeated 
doses of it, or result from its cumulative influence, 
an immediate recourse to stimulants, as brandy, 
ammonia, camphor, opium, cardiac tinctures, cap- 
sicum, should be had; and mustard poultices, 
blisters, or other rubefacients ought to be placed. 
over the epigastrium. Strong coffee or green tea 
may also be freely given. In the instances of 
cumulative poisoning by this plant which oc- 
curred in my practice (§§ 270.), camphor and 
ammonia with capsicum were chiefly employed, 
and green tea for drink. The noxious effects of 
digitalis, however produced, are not readily re- 
moved, but require the lapse of several days be- 
fore they entirely disappear ; the disorder of the 
pulse and the affection of the eyes being the last 
to depart. During the treatment of the effects of 
this poison, the patient should be kept in a re- 
cumbent position, a change to the sitting posture 
being allowed only with the utmost care. 

275. F. Leap.—The preparations of lead are se- 
verally poisonous. The metal itself, is not injuri- 
ous, if it remain unchanged. But when reduced 
to an oxide or a carbonate it becomes most in- 
jurious. Small shot has been swallowed in order 
to remove obstructions in the bowels, and evacu- 
ated without producing any inconvenience. Dr, 
Bryce (Lancet, Dec. 31. 1842) has recorded a 
case, however, of a man who took three ounces of 
smal] shot (No.4.). On the third day he com- 
plained of. great depression and anxiety, with 
sunken features, coldness of surface, dizziness, and 
numbness in the arms and legs. These symptoms 
continued to increase; purgations were admi- 
nistered to overcome the obstinate costiveness ; and 
in a fortnight he recovered. In this case the 
metal was either oxidised or reduced to a salt in 
the stomach or intestines. The chief compounds 
of lead which have been found injurious are, the 
carbonate, the acetate and sub-acetate, the chloride, 
the iodide, and the oxide, combined either with 
vegetable acids or with fatty substances ; and either 


of these may produce acute or chronic poison-— 


mg. 

276. a. Acetate of lead — Sugar of lead. — This 
salt is productive of acute or chronic poisoning, 
according to the dose, the repetition of it, or the 
mode of its administration. Onrriia found that, 
in large doses, it caused pain, vomiting, and death ; 
and that when its action was slower, and absorp- 
tion took place, paralytic and convulsive symp- 
toms appeared. Owing to the disposition of the 
salts of lead, and especially the acetate, to combine 
chemically with the tissues, the villous surface of 
the digestive canal, in cases of acute poisoning 
with this salt, is whitened or otherwise discoloured 
by it. Injected into the veins, or applied to ~ 
wounds, it affects the nervous system, causing 
vertigo, paralysis or coma, and convulsions, and 
congestion of the lungs. 

277. b. The symptoms produced by the ingestion 
of this salt vary with the dose, ‘Ten grains taken 
daily for seven days caused a sensation of tight- 
ness in the breast, a metallic taste of the mouth, 
constriction of the throat, debility, sallow coun- 
tenance, slow respiration and circulation, turgid 
and tender gums, ptyalism, numbness of the 
fingers and toes, pains of the stomach and bowels, 
These symptoms are 
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described by Dr. Larptaw, and agree with the 
symptoms I have myself observed in cases where 
large doses of this substance has been taken for 
several days. When much larger or poisonous 
doses, as three or four drachms or upwards, have 
been swallowed, a pricking, constrictive, and pe- 
culiar pain is felt in the throat and in the course 
of the cesophagus ; pain, anxiety, and distressing 
aching are felt at the epigastrium, and diffusing 
themselves over the abdomen; vomiting takes 
place, and is attended by paroxysms of colicky 
pains, which are not increased by pressure, as in 
cases of inflammation, but, on the contrary, are 
relieved by it. Aching and anxiety, with a sen- 
sation of constriction of the abdominal contents 
towards the spine, are experienced in the intervals 
between the severe paroxysms of pain: the bowels 
are constipated ; the skin is cold, and the strength 
_prostrated. Giddiness, coma, convulsions, and 
death supervene, if suitable aid be not adminis- 
tered. ‘This very acute form of lead poisoning 
is, however, comparatively rare. Much more fre- 
quently, after suffering for several days with the 
abdominal symptoms, the parietes of the abdomen 
being at first retracted, and subsequently tense and 
distended with air, owing to the paralysed state of 
the muscular coats of the intestines, the patient 
complains of cramps or loss of power of the muscles 
of the extremities, or of numbness or complete 
paralysis, The bowels continue constipated ; vo- 
miting occasionally takes place, preceded or at- 
tended by severe paroxysms of pain ; torpor, coma, 
or convulsions supervene; or death takes place 
suddenly or unexpectedly. 

278. c. The effects of this salt often pursue a 
more chronic course, and then are in all respects 
similar to those described when treating of 
painters’ colic. (See art. Cortc, §25. et seg.) Dr. 

A. T. Tuomson (Med. Gaz. vol. x. p.689.) has 
contended that the acetate of lead does not be- 
come poisonous until it is converted in the body 
‘Into the state of a carbonate; but there is no 
proof of the carbonate having a more deleterious 
Influence than the acetate. Dr. C. G. Mits- 
CHERLICH has even shown that the acetate is not 
less injurious than the carbonate, especially when 
mixed with acetic acid, in which form it is more 
energetic than when given in the neutral state. 
(Taytor, op. cit. p. 169.) 

279. d. Sub-Acetate — Diucetate of lead — 
Goulard’s extract of lead.— This substance has 
caused death in a few instances, and is a more 
powerful poison than the neutral salt, probably 
owing to its containing a larger quantity of the 
oxide. Mr. Taytor states that two cases of 
poisoning by Goulard’s extract occurred in 1840 
in two children of four and of six years of age. 
The quantity taken was not great, but both died 
in thirty-six hours, with symptoms very closely 
resembling those of pestilential cholera. The 
bodies were inspected (§ 285.). Mr. Marsuatz, 
however, mentions a case of recovery from two 
fluid ounces of this extract. 

280.e. Carbonate of lead — white lead cerusse.— 
Itisinsoluble in water, but still possesses poisonous 
properties, a decided proof, as Mr.Taytor re- 
marks, among numerous others, that insolubility 
does not prevent a substance from exerting a 
poisonous action on the system. ‘The gastric and 
biliary secretions, or the pressure of a free acid in 
the digestive canal, may dissolve a sufficient quan- 
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tity to be deleterious. In a case reported by Dr. 
Snow, a child, aged five years, ate a portion of 
the carbonate, ground up with oil, not larger than 
a marble. During three days, pain in the abdo- 
men, and constipation alone were complained of. 
On the third day the symptoms were greatly ag- 
gravated, and vomiting occurred. The child died 
ninety hours after the injection of the poison ; some 
very offensive stools, of a greenish black colour, 
having been passed just before death. A female, 
aged thirty-three, took, by mistake for magnesia, 
from six to eight drachms of the carbonate of lead. 
Five hours afterwards, Mr. Cross found her in a 
cold perspiration, breathing heavily, with a fre- 
quent small constricted pulse. There were vo- 
miting, dryness of the throat, anxious expression 
of countenance, and severe colicky pains. _The 
extensor muscles became paralysed, and the 
flexors rigidly contracted. Sulphate of magnesia 
with dilute sulphuric acid and castor oil were 
given her, and very dark evacuations were pro- 
cured. In four days she was convalescent. 

281. These cases sufficiently illustrate the 
symptoms of the acute form of poisoning by carbo- 
nate of lead. The chronic form of poisoning by this 
substance, characterised by severe paroxysmal 
pains in the bowels, constipation, paralysis, &c., 
is identical with painters’ colic. (See Coxic, § 25. 
et seq.) This form of poisoning is frequently caused 
by the absorption of the poison either by the lungs, 
or by the skin, or both. It has been found that, 
where the carbonate of lead was ground in a dry 
state, both the labourers and animals have died 
from its effects, owing to its diffusion in a state 
of impalpable powder in the air. Even the air 
of a newly painted room, especially when it is 
slept in, will, in some constitutions, produce 
acute or serious effects; but the chronic opera- 
tion of this agent is most common. ‘The dia- 
gnostic symptoms of this latter form of poisoning 
have been fully stated in the article referred to ; 
but recently Dr. Burrow has shown, that blue- 
ness of the edges of the gums where they join 
the bodies of the teeth, generally attends, or even 
precedes, the usual symptoms of this form. 
Dr. Cuowne, however, contends that the presence 
or absence of this lime is not connected with the 
effects of lead. Chronic poisoning by the car- 
bonate of lead is not infrequently caused by water 
which has passed through lead pipes, or been kept 
in lead cisterns, especially if these have been new, 
and if the water contain carbonic acid. Hard 
water, or water containing the sulphate of lime, or 
any of the neutral salts, produce little or no action 
on metallic lead. (See Guy’s Hosp. Rep., vol. iii. 

70.) 
‘ 282. f. Iodide of lead. — Plumbi iodidum. — As 
this substance is employed in medicine, it is neces- 
sary that the injurious effects produced by it should 
receive attention, It is a fine yellow powder 
sparingly soluble in cold water, but readily soluble 
in boiling water. Twenty-four grains of the iodide 
were given to a cat, in two doses, with an interval 
of four hours between them. The animal suffered 
violent colic, and died in three days; but no signs 
of irritation were observed after death. Iodide of 
lead in doses of from five grains to thirty were 
given to a bull-dog. On the fifteenth day the 
animal refused food, and kept in the recumbent 
posture. He died on the eighteenth day, having 
swallowed apeeted upwards of ten drachms of 
a 4 
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the iodide. During the whole period he had only 
three or four intestinal evacuations. I have em- 

loyed this substance both internally and exter- 
nally ; but it has not, in the form I have prescribed 
it, produced any marked signs of irritation. 

283. g. The effects of the chloride of lead and 
of the chromate of lead I have not observed ; but 
there is every reason to believe that they would 
be poisonous in large doses, the latter especially. 
The sulphate of lead has usually been considered 
as inert by Orriza and others. The nitrate of 
lead acts in a similar manner to the acetate. 

284.h. The oxides of lead.—The yellow oxide, and 
the brown oxide — peroxide —are but little known 
unless to chemists. Litharge and miniwm (red 
lead) are much used in the arts, and have caused 
poisoning accidentally. Liquids used for culinary 
or dietetic purposes, especially if they contain a 
free acid, may become impregnated with oxide of 
lead, derived from the glaze of the vessel in which 
they are kept, forming poisonous salts. Litharge 
glaze may also be dissolved by alkaline and fatty 
substances, All newly glazed vessels yield traces 
of lead on boiling in them acetic acid or caustic 
potash ; the oxide of lead being dissolved by the 
acid or alkali. Litharge was formerly much em- 
ployed to remove the acidity of sour wine, and 
convey a sweet taste; an acetate, or some other 
vegetable salt of lead being in these cases formed. 
Many years since, a fatal epidemic colic prevailed 
in Paris owing to this cause. The adulteration 
was discovered-by¥Fourcroy. Wine thus adul- 
terated is known by its being blackened by hydro- 
sulphuret ofammonia. Cyder, newrum, and sugar, 
are sometimes the medium of conveying the salts 
of lead, owing to Jead or its oxides being employed 
in certain parts of the apparatus or substances used 
in their manufacture. Dr. Trait found that, when 
new rum is kept in oaken casks, the tannin of the 
oak is slowly dissolved by the spirit, and the lead 
is precipitated in an insoluble form, the spirit thus 
becoming wholesome. 

285. i. The appearances observed after death from 
lead poison have been very loosely described ; 
and those which have merely been the results of 
congestion, of the coagulation of the blood in the 
veins and venous capillaries, with more or less 
discolouration from the chemical action of the 
poison, have been stated to have been inflamma- 
tory. Dr. Mirscuerticu found that, when the 
dose of the acetate was large, the villous surface 
of the stomach was chemically changed by it — 
softened, corroded, and reduced to a whitish 
colour, owing to the combination of the salt with 
the tissue. When given in asmall dose, the ace- 
tate was decomposed by the gastric secretions, 
and exerted no corrosive action on the villous sur- 
face. When this salt was reduced to a state of an 
albuminate and dissolved by acetic acid, death 
took place with great rapidity ; but the stomach 
was not found corroded. This effect was pro- 
duced by the neutral salt only, and not when the 
dose was small, or when the poison was:combined 
with an acid. (Taytor.) — In the cases of poi- 
soning with Goulard’s extract mentioned above 
(§ 279.) the villous membrane of the stomach 
was found by Dr. Brrp of a grey colour, but 
otherwise perfectly healthy.. The intestines were 
contracted, in one instance more so than in the 
other. In a case of acute poisoning by this ex- 
tract that terminated fatally in forty-eight hours, 
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the villous coat of the digestive canal, from the 
cesophagus downwards, was softened, and was — 
said to present inflammatory appearances. The 
mucus on the internal surface of the canal con- 
tained much of the poison. The changes ob- 
served after death from the chronic form of poison- 
ing by lead are described at another place. (See 
Coxic, § 25. et seq.) 

286. k. The modus operandi of the preparations 
of lead deserves attention. These preparations, 
according to their physical conditions and modes ~ 
of administration, may act locally or remotely, or 
in both ways. Certain of them, as the neutral 
acetate, by combining with the tissues, may act 
chiefly locally, and be only slowly absorbed. 
Their remote action may arise from their absorp- 
tion from the digestive canal, from the skin, or 
from the lungs. When thus absorbed, to such an 
amount as to affect the organic nervous and vas- 
cular systems, the following effects appear: the 
temperature of the body sinks, the pulse becomes 
smaller and slower, the capillaries are somewhat 
constricted, the secretions from mucous surfaces 
diminished, and hemorrhages, where they exist, 
are checked. This sedative and constringent 
operation is manifested chiefly in exhaling and 
secreting surfaces and organs. If the poison con- 
tinue to be absorbed, the nervous and muscular 
systems are more or less affected, and the nervous 
and muscular systéms of organic life are the first 
to betray disorder ; as evinced by anxiety at the 
epigastrium, colicky pains through the abdomen, 
especially in the course of the colon, spasm of 
the muscular coats of the bowels, impaired secre- 
tion, and constipation. As the effects proceed, 
pain extends to the spine and to the limbs, spasms 
affect the muscles, especially of the extremities, 
or partial loss of sensibility or of the power of 
motion, or of both, appears. Ultimately the 
palsy becomes more or less complete, or giddi- 
ness, sopor, coma, or convulsions supervene, or 
even death takes place preceded by either of these. 

287, Thus a sedative and an astringent ac- 
tion, and subsequently morbid sensibility, fol- 
lowed by spasm, and next by palsy, are produced 
by the absorption of these poisons. These effects 
generally appear to a greater or less extent, first, 
in the organic or involuntary, and extend to the 
animal or voluntary, nervous, and muscular sys- 
tems. But occasionally they are only slight in 
the former, although severe or even fatal in the 
latter ; or they are most severe in, or altogether 
limited, to the former. There can be no doubt of 
these effects being produced by the presence of 
the poison, in the state either of an oxide, or of 
a salt, or in some other form or compound, in 
the blood, and in the tissues. Onrixa detected 
lead in the urine of a female who swallowed an 
ounce of the acetate, TrrpEmann and Gmetinin 
the blood of animals poisoned byit. Mr. Tayior 
in the milk of a cow poisoned by the carbonate; 
and Professor Cozz1, Wismer and others, in the 
blood, muscles, and viscera, after painters’ colic, 

288. l. Treatment.— The more acute form of 
poisoning by any of the preparations of lead, re- 
quires the exhibition of demulcents or diluents, 
holding in solution some sulphate — as of soda, 
magnesia, potash, or alumina. If vomiting does 
not follow the free exhibition of these, the sulphate 
of zinc may be given, or the stomach-pump be 
cautiously had recourse to, or the throat or fauces 
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ay be tickled. If the patient has been poisoned 
by the acetate, the carbonates should be avoided, 
as they would increase the activity of the poison, 
_ whilst the sulphates would render it inert. Al- 
_ bumen, and casein, the albuminous principle of 
milk, precipitates the oxides of lead, and are, 
_ therefore, excellent antidotes when given in large 
_ quantities. The treatment should be somewhat 
different in cases of acute poisoning by the car- 
_ bonate of lead. Mr. Taytor remarks, that the 
alkaline sulphates should not be employed as an- 
tidotes for these, since it requires long digestion at 
_a high temperature for these salts to react on the 
carbonate of lead, and even then the decomposi- 
tion is only partial. He suggests, therefore, the 
administration of an alkaline sulphate mixed with 
_ vinegar, or some weak vegetable acid, such as 
lemon juice. Emetics or the stomach-pump 
should also be employed. Afterwards the bowels 
ought to be duly evacuated, and oleaginous and 
_ demulcent enemata thrown up. If irritability of 
_ stomach continue opium should be given, and the 
_ colicky and paralytic symptoms ought to be treated 
as advised in the article Coric (§§ 60—68.). 
_ 289. G. Hyprocyanic ActD AND THE CYANIDES, 
_ — Oil of bitter almonds, &c.— Prussic acid, since 
its operation has been more generally known, 
- especially as respects its rapid and unerring 
_ effects, has been frequently employed for self- 
destruction, and in some instances even for mur- 
der. Death has also occurred from it owing to 
accident. In 1837-8 there were twenty-seven 
cases of poisoning by it, nearly all of which 
were suicidal. This substance has been variously 
_ classed by writers on Medical Jurisprudence ; 
some have viewed it as a narcotic because it pro- 
duces insensibility in fatal cases. Others have 
considered it as an irritant poison, because it 
often produces spasms or convulsions, although 
no evidence of irritation is furnished by it on the 
tissues. But spasms or convulsions attend all 
intense impressions on the nervous system, espe- 
_ cially when these impressions destroy life. Others 
again believe it to be both narcotic and irritant, 
or narcotico-irritant ; and, not being content with 
imputing to it a single property which it does 
not possess, assign to it two properties of which 
it is equally devoid; for no one becomes uncon- 
scious from it, oris spasmodically or convulsively 
_ affected by it, if, indeed, they be so affected at 
all, until life is departing or about to depart. 
As it therefore annihilates the manifestations of 
life in a few seconds, and ina way in which no 
irritant or narcotic ever acts, however energetic, 
comparing its action with theirs ; and as there is 
no other terms which convey the idea of its mode 
of action better than sedutive or paralysing, I am 
obliged to adopt them, as indicating the privation 
of sensibility and all vital action, the chief pro- 
perties evinced by it, when applied in a poison- 
ous dose to a living body,—as indicating the 
annihilation of life. 
_ 290. Common hydrocyanie acid is a mixture 
of the pure or anhydrous acid with water, and 
sometimes with alcohol. As it is kept in shops, 
it varies from 1-3 to 6-5 per cent. of the anhyd- 
rous acid. The two chief forms in which it is 
kept are, that of the London Pharmacopeeia, 
which contains two per cent., and that of 
Scuertxr, which contains from four to five per 
cent. of anhydrous acid. 
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291. a. The symptoms caused by poisonous 
doses of this acid vary with the mode of exhibiting 
it, and with the quantity up to a certain amount ; 
but, beyond that, the effects are tolerably uni- 
form. — Inhaling the vapour of hydrocyanic acid 
produces death more rapidly than any other mode 
of employing this poison. Dr. Pereira caused 
the almost instantaneous death of a rabbit b 
applying its nose to a receiver filled with the 
vapour. This acid also acts rapidly when 
applied to an abraded surface or to a wound. 
SopErNuEIM states, that an apothecary at Vienna 
died within an hour after the entrance of the acid 
into a wound in the hand produced by the glass 
vessel in which it was contained. Even when 
applied to the sound skin it produces some degree 
of action. After applying ScuzeExe’s acid to the 
fingers for a short time I experienced numbness, 
extending considerably above the place of appli- 
cation, that continued for several hours, and in 
One occasion the whole day. Dr. Curisrison 
says that M. Rosrauer’s fingers were numb for 
several days after their exposure for some time 
to the vapour of the acid. Judging from these 
facts, this acid cannot be viewed as devoid of 
influence upon the wnabraded or whole skin, 

292. b. On mucous membranes, this poison acts 
with rapidity and certainty. Mr. Nunnetey, 
whose researches into the operation of this sub- 
stance have been most extensive, states, that when 
applied upon a mucous membrane, as the con- 
junctiva, the rectum, or the vagina, prussiec acid 
acts with as great rapidity as when swallowed. 
A knowledge of thisis of importance, as poisoning 
may be effected in this way, and detection of the 
crime would be very difficult. The action of the 
acid on the lungs, when air impregnated with it 
is breathed, is not only rapid but certain in its 
effects, and is one of the easiest modes of exhi- 
biting it, but the most difficult after a few hours 


‘to detect, as the odour being so diffusible is very 


soon dissipated. 

293. c. When swallowed, prussic acid produces 
almost instantaneous effects if the quantity be 
sufficient to destroy life, or if the stomach be not 
loaded with food, which may intercept a large 
portion of it, and delay its operation. But the 
symptoms produced by a dose hardly, or barely 
sufficient to cause death, are different from those 
observed when the quantity is large, and death 
very rapid. The effects are more rapid and 
certain in young and delicate persons, —in weak | 
constitutions, and when the stomach is empty 
than in the middle-aged and the robust, ‘and 
when the stomach contains more or less food. 
(a.) A small poisonous dose occasions a bitter warm 
taste, which is soon followed by sensations of 
faintness and giddiness. ‘The respiration becomes 
slow, difficult, and spasmodic, the pulse small or 
imperceptible ; and insensibility supervenes, often 
with convulsions; a state resembling an epileptic 
paroxysm being sometimes produced. The pupils 
are either contracted or dilated, and the eyes 
staring. If the treatment about to be recommended 
be resorted to in this state, recovery usually takes 
place rapidly, vomiting often occurring. 

294. (b.) In a large or rapidly fatal dose, the 
phenomena are such as hardly admit of obsery- 
ation ; death follows so quickly, andis attended by 
so few symptoms, excepting the cessation of sensibi- 
lity, of breathing and of the heart’s action. Inthe 
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case of a chemist in my vicinity who took more than 
an ounce of ScHEELE’s preparation, death must 
have occurred in a few seconds, neither spasms 
nor convulsions having been observed. In a case 
communicated by Mr. Frencn to Mr. Taytor, 
seven drachms of the common prussic acid was 
taken, and about two minutes afterwards he was 
found lying on the floor insensible. There were 
no convulsions of the limbs or trunk ; but a slight 
flickering motion was observed about the muscles 
of the lips., Respiration seemed to cease for some 
seconds; it was then renewed in fits, expiration 
being deep and slow. The deceased took the 
poison while ascending the stairs; his body was 
found on the landing ; the bottle had rolled some 
distance from him, the stopper was lying in an- 
other direction. Simon relates a case in which 
an ounce was taken ; the symptoms were the same. 
The hands and feet were cold, and no pulse could 
be felt. The finger-nails are often of a livid co- 
lour, and the hands clenched. When the dose is 
large, the odour of the acid is generally exhaled 
from the mouth. 

295. d. The utterance of a scream or shriek has 
been said to be indicative of poisoning by this 
acid; but Mr. T'aytor states that this symptom 
does not occur in the human subject; and Mr. 
Mi11s, the deputy coroner, says that his inquiries 
show that it does not occur. There is merely a 
gasping for breath, or a low moaning or sobbing 
noise. Mr. Nunne rey found that the shriek or 
cry did not occur in more than about one half the 
number of cases of animals, and only in about 
one-third very loudly. When it was uttered in 
animals, it was of a peculiar kind, and so indica- 
tive of distress as to give an idea of consciousness 
on the part of the animal of impending death —it 
was characteristic of the poison. When the dose 
of prussic acid is small butstill fatal in the human 
subject, convulsions have sometimes been observed; 
but they have not been met with when the dose 
has been large and death rapid. In these latter 
cases the symptoms have been scarcely noticed ; 
but are probably the same as seen in the lower 
animals, namely, imperceptible pulse, insensibility, 
a few deep and slow respirations, and death. Mr. 
Nunve.ey’s experiments, as well as the history of 
several cases in which large quantities of this poison 
have been swallowed show that death is seldom so 
rapid as to prevent volition and voluntary motion 
being exercised for a few seconds afterwards,—but 
in a few seconds death often takes place without a 
struggle. The most rapidly fatal case with the 
particulars of which | am acquainted, was that of 
a gentleman whom I knew, and which occurred 
in 1828. Above an ounce of Scuzete’s acid was 
taken. Instantly upon swallowing it, he must 
have repented of his act, for he hastily called out, 
brandy, ammonia, repeating the words, fell down 
and never moved afterwards. In some few in- 
stances, Mr. Nunnevey found the action of the 
poison so expeditious as to prevent the slightest 
exhibition of voluntary motion; but in the ma- 
jority of warm blooded animals and dogs, about 
twenty seconds elapsed before the symptoms were 
manifested —thus allowing, presuming that a 
similar interval would occur in man, sufficient 
time for several acts being performed, which were 
supposed by many to have been doubtful, if not 
impossible, after the ingestion of the poison. 

296. e. It has been supposed, that this acid pos- 
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sesses an accumulative property—that after having 
been taken for some time, in moderate doses, 
without any apparent mischief, it may, without 
any remarkable increase of quantity, suddenly 
give rise to all the effects of poisoning. Mr. Tay- 
Lor states that one case is reported which renders 
this opinion probable, and another has been com- 
municated to him which tends to confirm it. Dr, 
Lonspate, who has paid some attention to this 
matter, does not admit that prussic acid possesses 
this property, on account of its volatility and dif- 
fusive influence; and although I have very fre- 
quently prescribed this substance I have not seen 
any proof of an accumulative influence. Mr. 
Tay or states, that serious effects have followed 
slight alterations made in the dose; but I have 
never met with such. The proper test is to ob- 
serve whether or no such effects follow the per- 
sistence in the use of the same dose. It is very 
important, practically, to determine the question. 

297. f. Post mortem appearances. —In cases of 
suicide or accident, the vessel which contained 
this poison will generally be found near the body. 
But the person poisoned may have thrown it from 
him upon swallowing its contents. The body 
commonly exhales an odour of prussic acid for 
some time after death ; but if it has remained ex- 
posed for some time before itis seen, and especially 
if it be exposed to the open air, or in a shower of 
rain, the odour may not be perceptible. Putre- 
faction is said to be accelerated after death by 
this poison. This appeared to have been the case 
in two instances which I had occasion to observe, 
Mr.Taytor doubts this effect. Onrria states 
that in most sudden deaths, from whatever cause, 
putrefaction is, ceteris paribus, accelerated. Ex- 
ternally the body is commonly livid; the nails are 
blue, the hands clenched. The jaws are closed ; 
and there is some foam about the mouth, especi- 
ally when death has been preceded by convul- 
sions. The face is bloated and tumid ; the eyes 
prominent, shining, and glassy ; and the veins are 
congested with dark blood. The stomach and 
alimentary canal are generally in a natural state ; 
the internal surface being sometimes red or con- 
gested, as often seen after sudden death. The lungs 
are generally more or less congested. The brain 
is usually congested, especially in the less rapidly 
fatal cases, and when convulsions have preceded 
death. The blood is sometimes found quite fluid, 
in others thicker or semi-coagulated. It is gene- 
rally of a dark colour; but Mr.Taytor, quot- 
ing Herter and Merzporrr, says that it is 
occasionally red, or even of a pinkish hue. Other 
changes noticed by writers may be viewed as acci- 
dental. Indeed there is no organic alteration 
observed that can account for death from this 
poison. Those now stated,—and they are the 
chief met with, —are slight ; and are seen in other 
cases of sudden death. Life is so soon destroyed 
by this agent as not to allow of any change be- 
yond simple congestion taking place. In a case 
reported by Dr. Groaurcan, where an ounce of 
the acid was swallowed, a patch of dark-red ex- 
travasation was found under the villous coat near 
the pylorus. In a case recorded by Mr. Pootzy, 
the blood was of a very dark colour; but the 
lungs were not congested; in one by Mr. Hrcxs 
they were much congested; whilst in another by 
Mr. Nunneey they were only partially con- 
gested. In an instance reported by Mr. Crisp, 
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‘the abdominal and thoracic viscera were all 
healthy, the blood imparting to them a purple 
hue. (Taytor.) | 

298. On opening the stomach the odour of 

russic acid is frequently perceptible, and if the 
quantity taken has been large, the odour may con- 
tinue for several days after death. If the inspec- 
tion has been recent after a large dose, the odour 
is often perceived in all the cavities and even in 
the blood. This odour has a distant resemblance 
to that of bitter almonds; but it is accompanied 
with a peculiar impression of acridity on the nos- 
trils and back of the throat. But this odour — 
the diluted odour of bitter almonds, — may be per- 
ceived by some persons and not by others; or it 
may be entirely absent. It may not be present, or 
not perceived in a very sensible manner in the dead 
body, if the dose of the poison has been small ; if 
the patient has survived a short time after it has 
been taken, if it be masked by other odours, and 
if the body has been dead some time, or has been 
exposed to the air, &c. (§ 297.) 

299. g. Relation between the rapidity of the effects 
and the quantity and concentration of the poison. — 
Dr, Curistison has shown, that beyond a certain 
dose, the weak and the strong acids appear to act 
with equal rapidity. Experiments on animals and 
facts observed in the human subject show, that a 
dose of the poison sufficient to cause death may 
have this effect in as short a time as a very much 
larger one,— that a drachm of ScurEe’s acid may 
cause death as rapidly as three or four times the 
quantity, especially if the poison be taken on an 
empty stomach, and if the person be weak, or de- 
bilitated by disease. It hence follows, that if two 
drachms of this acid be fatal in a given time, it 
cannot be inferred that twice or four times the 
quantity will be fatal in one half or one fourth 
of that time. Mr. Nunnexey states, ‘‘ that, 
when called to a person poisoned by this acid, we 
cannot merely, from the length of time he has 
survived, or the evidence of the symptoms, de- 
termine any thing with certainty as to the degree 
of concentration or dilution of the acid, nor, 
except within wide limits, much as to the absolute 
quantity taken.” (p. 83.) He moreover found 
that concentration does not heighten the effects 
of this poison, but that dilution to a moderate 
extent even renders them more speedy, probably 
from bringing the poison in contact with a larger 
extent of surface at the same instant. It may 
happen that a dose just sufficient to destroy life may 
fail, or be longer in producing its effects, owing 
to its interception by the food on a full stomach, 

or by other circumstances. pointed out above; 
but a quantity sufficient to destroy life under any 
circumstances may have this effect with as great 
rapidity as three or four times that quantity. — 
Hence there is no relation, beyond a certain 
amount, between the rapidity of the effects, and 
the quantity or concentration, of this poison. 

300, h. Quantily required to destroy life. — Dr. 
Grocurcan relates an instance of a quantity of 
the acid having been taken equal to twenty-seven 
drops of the dilute acid of the London Pharma- 
copeeia (at two per cent.) without any effect, the 
dose having been gradually raised to this amount ; 

but when the dose was raised to thirty-six drops, 
the patient in two minutes was seized with the 
usual symptoms, and nearly lost his life. The 
quantity of anhydrous acid swallowed in this dose 
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was only about two-thirds of a grain; but, as this 
substance had been taken in gradually increased 
doses, the probability of an accumulative effect 
having here resulted should be taken into con- 
sideration —a question of great practical import- 
ance, but one which is solved with difficulty. 
Mr. Hicks furnishes, in the case which he has 
reported, the smallest dose which has been deter- 
mined with accuracy, as productive of death. A 
healthy adult female took a dose, equivalent to 
nine-tenths of a grain of anhydrous prussic acid — 
to forty-nine drops of the dilute acid of the phar- 
macopoeia—and to twenty-five of ScHEELE’s acid. 
She died in twenty minutes. In a case observed 
by Mr. T. Taytor, a stout healthy man swal- 
lowed exactly the same quantity by mistake, 
remained insensible for four hours, when he 
vomited, and began to recover. The vomited 
matters had no odour of the poison, and hence 
absorption of it had probably taken place. This 
quantity, nine-tenths of a grain of anhydrous acid, 
or cne grain, may therefore be viewed as suffi-. 
cient to destroy human life, although a somewhat 
smaller dose may have this effect, in certain cir- 
cumstances, or a somewhat larger dose may fail of 
producing it, in others. Mr. Taytor thinks that 
the largest dose from which an adult has recovered 
was in a case reported by Mr. Nunnevey. The 
person swallowed forty minims of an acid, at 
34 per cent. The man was for a short time con- 
scious, got into bed after taking it, and spoke. 
He felt his jaw become stiff, and then remained 
insensible until roused by the cold affusion. Al- 
though recovery took place in this case, still the 
inference just stated, as to the quantity which 
may destroy life, remains unaffected by it. 

301. i. The period at which death takes place 
differs in different cases, although the dose taken 
may have been thesame. This may be expected 
from the different circumstances above shown to 
influence the operation of poisons. In the seven 
cases which occurred in Paris, from the same 
dose of the poison given to each at the same time, 
death took place after periods varying from fifteen 
minutes to three quarters of an hour. It is only 
when the dose is just sufficient to cause death, 
that an individual survives from half an hour to 
one hour; but I know of no case in which the 

eriod was longer than an hour. In one instance, 
in which seven drachms were taken, death took 
place within five minutes; and in another, where 
an ounce was swallowed, within ten minutes. In 
the case referred to, as that in which the smallest 
fatal dose was observed, death occurred in twenty 
minutes. When the quantity is two drachms or 
upwards, the period of death varies from two to 
ten minutes. 

302. But it is necessary to distinguish between 
the periods at which insensibility and absolute 
death take place. For, although death does not 
commonly ensue until after a few minutes, insen- 
sibility — the loss of volition and consciousness — 
may occur in a few seconds. Dr. LonspaLe 
states, that a drachm of ScuEELE’s acid would 
affect an ordinary adult within the minute, and 
three or four drachms within ten or fifteen se- 
conds. When the acid is stronger, and the quan- 
tity larger, he believes the annihilation of the 
sensorial functions to be immediate. Mr.Taytor 
remarks, with ‘reference to this topic, that while, 
as a general rule, insensibility may supervene 
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from a large dose in a few seconds, the individual 
occasionally retains a power of performing certain 
acts indicative of consciousness, volition, and lo- 
comotion, for a few seconds. 

303. k. Diagnosis of poisoning by prussic acid. — 
But little is required to be said as to this topic, 
after what has been already advanced. The effects 
of this poison will be readily distinguished from 
those of opium or of other narcotics or acro- 
narcotics, as the coma caused by these poisons 
is seldom seen until after the lapse of a quarter of 
an hour, or twenty minutes; whilst insensibility, 
from this acid, even in small doses insufficient to 
cause death, is very rarely delayed beyond two 
minutes. Besides, the patient may be roused 
from the narcotic influence of opium or other 
narcotics; but he cannot be roused from that 
produced by prussic acid, until he entirely re- 
covers from it. Convulsions furnish no diagnostic 
evidence. In poisoning by this acid, a fatal issue 
always occurs within an hour, more frequently 
within a quarter of an hour; whilst poisoning by 
the substances referred to seldom terminates fa- 
tally before a period varying from six to twelve 
hours. The odour of the acid, when perceived, 
is also an important diagnostic proof ($§ 297, 298.). 

304. It is of the greatest importance that the 
effects of this poison should not be confounded 
with death from epilepsy, apoplexy, or disease of the 
heart, in either of which death may take place 
within the period in which prussic acid proves 
fatal. A post mortem examination will gene- 
rally furnish the diagnosis, when no other evi- 
dence can be obtained, or can be depended on, 
especially as regards apoplexy and cardiac dis- 
ease : but as respects epilepsy the proofs may be 
incomplete, unless the odour of prussic acid be 
present. It may likewise be important to deter- 
mine whether the poisoning by this acid has been 
suicidal or accidental, especially if the life of the 
individual be insured. In general, the several 
circumstances observed in connection with the 
case are such as at once explain the nature of it ; 
but there are no means by which suicide may be 
more secretly perpetrated than by that now dis- 
cussed. As to this topic, I must refer the reader 
to what has been stated by Mr. Taytor and Dr. 
CurisTISON. 

305. 1. Modus operandi.—The local and pri- 
mary operation of this poison is certainly upon the 
nerves of the part. This is shown by the numb- 
ness produced by it when applied to even the 
unabraded skin. In some experiments I made 
with it, many years ago, it was found to impair 
the irritability of muscular parts, and in some in- 
stances to destroy this property altogether in those 
parts to which it had been applied. It also, in 
these experiments, caused dilatation of the capil- 
laries, with congestion and stagnation of the 
blood in them, ‘That ‘the local impression made 
upon the nerves, more especially upon those of 
the cerebro-spinal system, is rapidly transmitted 
to the brain, medulla oblongata, and spinal chord, 
cannot be doubted ; for the abolition of the func- 
tions of those parts of the nervous system is gene- 
rally so instantaneous, especially when the stomach 
is empty, that it cannot be imputed altogether to the 
absorption of the poison, although absorption un- 
doubtedly takes place very rapidly, and destroys 
life: the insensibility resulting more immediately 
from the impression of the poison, the arrest of 
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the heart’s action, and death proceeding con- 
secutively from the absorption of it. That this 
poison is absorbed is fully proved by the detection 
of it, by chemical agents, in the blood, and by 
the odour of this fluid in the cavities when they 
are opened, and in several viscera ; thus showing 
that its operation on organs remote from the part 
to which it is applied, and the death of the indi. 
vidual take place mainly through this channel — 
that the heart is paralysed, and its action alto- 
eether arrested by the presence of the poison in 
the blood. There is, however, sufficient reason 
to believe, that the very decided and immediate 
impression produced by it upon the nerves of the 
part to which it is applied 1s rapidly propagated 
to the medulla oblongata and brain, through the 
medium of the nerves, before the poison reaches 
the nervous centres, or heart, by the medium of — 
absorption, or through the channel of the blood ; 
for Mr. Nunnery found that, ‘‘ when the acid 
was administered by the rectum or the vagina, 
both hind legs of the animal were sooner affected 
than the anterior part of the body.” (p. 76.) 

306. The cause of death, in cases of poisoning 
by prussic acid, appears, after the best attention I 
can give the subject, and after much experience 
of its medicinal effects, to result as follows : — 
Ist. The deleterious impression made by the poison 
upon a sufficiently large surface, or to a certain 
amount, being transmitted by the nerves to the me- 
dulla oblongata or its vicinity, causes insensibility, 
and, if that impression is not of overpowering 
or annihilating intensity, convulsions also : — 2d, 
That the deleterious impression is less violently, or 
more slowly, developed or extended through the 
ganglial nervous system ; and that, before life is 
destroyed by the impression made on the nervous 
system, absorption of it, to a greater or less 
amount, into the circulation takes place; and, 
3d. That the presence of the poison in the blood 
entirely abolishes the already impaired respiratory — 
and circulating functions by its action upon the — 
nervous centres, and on the heart itself. The 
poison may thus be viewed as acting primarily 
upon, and through the medium of, the nervous 
system, and consecutively, by absorption and 
through the channel of the circulation ; the latter 
completing, what the former mode may have failed 
of accomplishing. 

307. m. The chemical combinations of hydrocyanie 
acid are more or Jess poisonous. (a.) CovLon, 
Rosiquet, ScuuBartH, and Macenpir have de- 
monstrated the poisonous actien of the hydrocy- 
anate of ammonia, and of the hydrocyanate of potass. 
A dog was killed in twenty minutes with twenty 
drops of the diluted acid neutralised by ammonia ; 
and another in three hours by twenty-five drops 
neutralised by potash. Nevertheless, ammonia is 
one of the best antidotes to the action of this acid, 
when administered after the poison. OnFILa re-_ 
lates a case in which six grains of the hydro- 
cyanate of potassa proved fatal within an hour, in 
the human subject, when administered in an in- 
jection. 

308. (b.) The deleterious properties of the ferro- 
cyanates or triple prussiates are much more doubt- 
ful than those of the former. Some experimenters 
with it have found that the ferrocyanate of potass 
is poisonous in large quantities; whilst others 
state that it possesses little or no deleterious pro- 
perty. Wotzaston, Marcer, Emm_ert,-Mac- 
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nEVEN, and Scnupartu say, that a drachm, or 
even two drachms, of this substance may be given 
with impunity to man or the lower animals. 
$09. (c.) The sulpho-cyanic acid, a substance 
analogous in its nature to the ferrocyanic acid, 
was once supposed like it to be a poison of great 
activity ; but this, Dr. Curistison adds, admits of 
some doubt. Dr. Wesrrums considers it more 
poisonous in the form of sulpho-cyanate of potassa. 
Wiemer reports that Sozrmmerino found both 
this acid and the salt to be poisons of great 
energy; for half adrachm of concentrated sulpho- 
eyanje acid given to a dog occasioned immediate 
death, — and the same quantity of the salt killed 
another in one minute. These substances require 
further investigation. They are certainly more 
energetic than they have been viewed by Dr. 
Curistison. Dr. Wesrrums detected this salt in 
the blood and in the viscera. 

310. (d.) Cyanide of potassium isa poisonous salt 
much used in electro-gilding and plating. It is 
a solid, sometimes a chalky-looking, at others a 
crystallised substance ; and without odour, until 
put into water, when it is freely dissolved, forming 
an alkaline solution, from which prussic acid is 
abundantly evolved. It is used medicinally on 
the Continent. Mr, Matacurt states that a dog 
was killed in a few minutes after taking less than 
three grains of the cyanide in solution, and that 
the largest dose that should be given to the hu- 
man subject is five sixths of a grain, A person 
was killed at St. Malo by too large a quantity of 
it having been prescribed. Another person died 
at Breslau after fifteen minutes from taking a dose 
of a mixture containing fifteen grains of this sub- 
stance. The symptoms were the same as those 
produced by the pure acid. 

311. n. Various vegetable substances contain hy- 
drocyanic acid, and are poisonous in consequence. 
The plants which have been found to yield hydro- 
eyanic acid belong to the division Drupacee, of 
Decanpotie’s natural order Rosacee. They 
are the bitter almond, cherry-lawrel, bird-cherry, 
peach, and the mountain ash. The poison is 
procured from these, according to Dr. Curisti- 
Son, in two forms, — as an essential oil, and as 
a distilled water. The distilled waters yield hydro- 
ecyanic acid, and an essential volatile oil, which 
also retains much of this acid, which is peculiar, 
and which requires further investigations into its 
constitution and effects; but I must refer the 
reader to Dr. Pererra’s Materia Medica, where 
the subject is fully discussed. (See vol. i. p. 
1536.) 

312. (a.) The volatile oil of bitter almonds, and 
even the bitter almonds themselves, are poisonous 
and owe this property to prussic acid, none of 
which, however, exists already formed in the kernel 
of the fruit, nor is it produced unless by the 
agency of water on the kernel. Even the masti- 
cation of the kernel produces the poison which 
destroys life. Mr. Taytor found that mere tri- 
turation of the almond kernel with water pro- 
duced hydrocyanic acid. There are instances on 
record, wherein these almonds, when eaten in 
large quantity, have produced dangerous symp- 
toms and even death. The volutile essential oil is 
a most active poison ; its deleterious action de- 
pending entirely upon the hydrocyanic acid which 
is intimately combined with it. Five pounds 
of the almond are said to yield about half an 
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ounce of the oil, and the quantity of anhydrous 
acid contained in it varies, according to Dr. 
Curistison, from eight to fourteen per cent. It 
is thus at least four times as strong as the dilute 
prussic acid of the pharmacopeeia. Sir B. Bropre 
happening to touch his tongue with a rod which 
had been dipped in this oil, suffered almost in- 
stantaneously an indescribable sensation at the 
pit of the stomach, feebleness of the limbs, and 
loss of power over the muscles; these effects 
being, however, quite transient, but sufficiently 
evincing the rapid propagation of the deleterious 
impression through the medium of the nervous 
system. 

313. Several instances of poisoning by this oil 
are recorded; and some have been noticed by 
Curistison, Prrerra, and Tayutor. The last 
of these writers adduces the following: —A 
druggist swallowed by mistake half an ounce of 
‘almond flavour.” In half a minute he fell 
down in a state of syncope ; his face being deadly 
pale, and his pulse imperceptible. After some 
time he rallied and vomited some undigested food 
and bile, strongly impregnated with the odour of 
bitter almonds. Delirium with slight convul- 
sions came on. He then became sensible, and 
conversed upon his condition ; but he again gra- 
dually relapsed into delirium, his eyes being pro- 
minent and brilliant. In a few minutes he again 
became sensible and slowly recovered. ‘The 
quantity of “almond flavour” which he had 
taken contained about half a drachm of essential 
oil. In a case which occurred to Dr. Butt of 
Hereford, seventeen drops of the oil destroyed 
the life of a woman aged forty-nine in half an 
hour. Mr. Taytor here justly remarks upon 
the disgraceful state of medical police and 
legislation in this country, in the fact of a most 
virulent poison being sold for the purpose of 
flavouring pastry and liqueurs; but Mr. Taytor 
cannot surely be ignorant that British legislation 
does not concern itself with means which either 
destroy or preserve human life, until public opi- 
nion or an overwhelming necessity compels atten- 
tion to such matters, and then they become ob- 
jects of disgusting jobbing and disgraceful traffic, 
the measures which they produce benefiting 
chiefly the subservient supporters of a political 
party, the members of a clique, the satellites of 
power, and the worshippers of mammon. 

314, Even avery small dose of this oil may 
cause fatal effects. Mr. 'Taytor, amongst other 
interesting cases, gives the following: —A girl 
about eight or nine years of age swallowed about 
a tea-spoonful of ‘‘ ratafia,’ composed of one 
part of the essential oil of bitter almonds and 
seven parts of spirit. About seven drops of the 
oil were taken. When seen immediately after 
the accident there were complete insensibility, 
closed eyelids, brilliant and glassy eyes, dilated 
pupils, quick pulsation of the carotids, no pulse 
at the wrist, relaxation of the muscles of the ex- 
tremities, and rigid contraction of the muscles of the 
lower jaw. Cold affusion with stimulants, stimulat- 
ing frictions, and emetics were employed. Vomit- 
ing was induced ; the ejecta had a strong smell of 
prussic acid ; and the child recovered, —(Smitu, 
in Lancet, June 1844.) In a fatal case of poi- 
soning by this oil, no odour was perceptible about 
the mouth when the body was found; but upon 
inspection, a powerful odour of prussic acid es- 
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caped from the cavities. All the viscera were in 
a healthy state. (Med. Gaz., April 7.1843.) The 
vapour. of this oil, although it may cause vertigo, 
or stupor, is not likely to produce death unless it 
be inhaled for a considerable time. 

315. (b.) Laurel water —Cherry laurel water — 
is a very weak solution of prussic acid, containing 
about a quarter of a grain per cent. of the strong 
acid. In large doses it produces the usual effects 
of prussic acid. — Cherry laurel was formerly 
much used for flavouring liqueurs and sweet-meats. 
Almost every part of the plant is poisonous, es- 
pecially the leaves and kernels, but the pulp of 
the cherry is not. Cherry laurel oil is a weaker 
poison than the oil of bitter almonds, and contains 
about three per cent. of the anhydrous acid. Cout- 
LON relates an instance of the death of a child from 
the application of the leaves to a large sore on the 
neck. The distilled water and the oil of this plant 
are poisonous when introduced into the rectum, or 
into the cellular tissue, or injected into a vein, 
and when thus employed, or when swallowed, 
they occasion giddiness, palsy, insensibility, con- 
vulsions and death; thus acting in a similar man- 
ner to the pure acid. 

316. (c.) Peach flowers and kernels, and the fresh 
young shoots of the plant, are poisonous. CouLLon 
adduces two fatal cases of poisoning with peach- 
blossom, But the effects are different from those 
produced by pure hydrocyanic acid, as the peach- 
blossom acts more as an irritant of the digestive 
canal, and causes, in addition to insensibility and 
convulsions, efforts to vomit, and violent purging. 
A medical man swallowed half an ounce of a 
liquid prepared by digesting gin on a large quan- 
tity of peach kernels. He became giddy, and had 
violent constriction of the fauces, and dimness of 
sight. He vomited and recovered. (Taytor.) 
There are other plants which yield a distilled wa- 
ter and an essential oil containing more or less 
prussic acid ; but as these are not used, at least 
in this country, I shall only refer to Dr. Curisy 
T1son’s excellent work respecting them. 

317.0. Treatment of poisoning by prussic acid and 
its compounds. —(a.) The remedy which is most 
efficacious in the treatment of the effects of these 
poisons is fortunately one which may generally be 
obtained without delay, namely, cold water, the 
affusion of which upon the head, occiput, and nape 
of the neck, rouses the patient from his insensibility 
more rapidly than any other means. This treat- 
ment was first recommended by the author of this 
work in the London Medical Repository, for July, 
1825. It then attracted noattention, and was not 
even noticed by any of his contemporary editors. 
Dr. Herest of Gottingen, however, in 1828, three 
years afterwards, recommended the same remedy, 
and the recommendation was then noticed in the 
British Medical Journals. The author, however, 
asserted his prior claims in the ninth and tenth 
volumes of the Medical Gazette. Dr. Herzst 
made several experiments on animals to show the 
efficacy of this treatment; which has now been 
tested in many cases in the human subject. It is 
of course the more successful the earlier it is em- 
ployed; but as long as respiration and the heart’s 
action continue, it should be resorted to and re- 
peated according to its effects. The presence of 
convulsions, or of general palsy in addition to in- 
sensibility, should not prevent the administration 
of it. Indeed, convulsions and spasms may fur- 
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nish grounds for hopes of success from it ; and in 
cases where the insensibility and general palsy 
have been extreme, the occurrence of convulsions 
or spasms has been indications of commencing 
benefit. The water should be about the temper. 
ature of spring water; should be made to fallin a 
full and large stream upon the head — the vertex, 
occiput and neck ; and be repeated at short in- 
tervals according to its effects; and in a similar - 
way to that advised by the author for poisoning by 
opium. (See Lond. Med. Repos., vol. xviii. and 
hereafter. )  ) 

318. (b.) Ammonia has been considered by many 
as the most energetic antidote. Itwasadvised by 
Mr. John Murray, and may be employed byin- 
halation, or in any other manner according to the 
state of the case. When given internally, the 
strong aqua ammonié should be diluted with twelve 
parts of water. It is most advantageously em- 
ployed when the patient is roused, or even par- 
tially roused by the cold affusion ; and then the 
inhalation of the vapour of ammonia, if properly 
managed, is more efficacious than the ingestion 
of the remedy, which may not be accomplished, 
or even attempted when insensibility, convul- 
sions, and spasms of the muscles of the jaws are 
urgent. 

319. (c.) Chlorine has also been advised as an 
antidote for this poison by Rravx, Bucuner, S1- 
MEON, Correrreau and VALETTE. ORFILA con- 
siders it the most efficacious antidote of any hitherto 
advised. Unfortunately the patient may be dead 
before the antidote can be procured in almost 
every instance in which it will be required. The 
excellency of a remedy will avail but little the 
patient when it cannot be procured, or when he 
is no longer capable of breathing or swallowing it 
when it reaches him, even when it has been pro- 
cured with the utmost rapidity. 

320. The means, therefore, upon which confi- 
dence may be placed are the cold affusion, the 
inhalation of the vapour of diluted ammonia, or 
of chlorine, when it can be obtained in time, and 
the ingestion of stimulants. As this poison is 
usually taken with a suicidal intention, an ex- 
cessively large dose is generally swallowed: and 
this exeessive quantity often precludes success 
from any of the means already mentioned, or from 
any other. ‘The immediate evacuation of the 
stomach by the stomach-pump, or the administra- 
tion of a zinc emetic, conjoined with cordials and 
stimulants, as capsicum, &c., ought not to be- 
overlooked. As this poison and its compounds 
cause congestion of blood within the cranium, 
blood-letting, or cupping on the nape of the 
neck may prove most beneficial in some cases, 
where this effect appears most urgent, and the 
habit of body admits of this practice. But it 
should not be overlooked that blood-letting may 
accelerate the absorption of the poison ; and there- 
fore the stomach should be emptied in the first 
place, if it be considered that much of the poison 
still remains in it. # 

321. H. Zinc — OxipE or. — This substance is 
not productive of serious effects even when taken 
in large quantity. Owing to its insolubility its 
absorption must be slow. When taken internally 
for a long time it acts as a slow poison, and pro- 
duces a tabes sicca. A gentleman, for the cure of epi- 
lepsy, took daily twenty grains of the oxide, until he 
had consumed 3246 grains, which must have been 
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\ POISONS — Excitinc ano Exuavustinc — Atcononr. 


a course of five months’ duration. At the end of 
this time he was pale, wasted away, almost idiotic, 
and the surface of an earthy hue. His tongue 
was thickly coated, the bowels constipated, the 
inferior extremities cold and oedematous, the ab- 
domen tumid, the superior extremities cold and 
shrivelled, and the skin dry like parchment; and 
the pulse about sixty, thready, and almost imper- 
ceptible. Under the use of purgatives, a light 
nutritious diet, and tonic and diuretic medicines, 
he rapidly recovered ; but still remained subject 
to epileptic attacks. — (Brit. and For. Med. Re- 
view, July, 1838.) 

$22. J. Tue Varours or Erner, anv or AtL- 
conor, when inhaled into the lungs, until they are 
imbibed by the blood circulating in the bronchial 
surface and lungs, produce a paralysing influence 
upon the cerebro-spinal nervous influence ; the va- 
pours of the ethers paralysing or altogether sup- 
pressing sensibility ; and the vapour of alcohol 
affecting more especially voluntary motion, or both 
voluntary motion and sensibility. Owing to these 
effects, the consideration of these agents might 
have fallen under the present class; but I shall 


notice them more particularly under the class of 


stupefying or narcotic poisons. 

328. Crass III. Excrrants.—Srimuvants. 
— Excitinc anp Exuausrine Porsons.— There 
are various substances, which are simple ex- 
citants or stimulants, as respects either the 
nervous influence or vascular action, and which, 
when taken in moderation, are in no way in- 
jurious, unless a too frequent recourse be had 
to them. If, however, those be administered 


~ in excessive doses they may produce injurious or 


- death, in a few hours. 


even fatal results, owing either to excessive sti- 
mulation or to its consequences, especially exhaus- 
tion, congestion, effusion, and other changes in vital 
organs. Fatal effects, however, from most of the 
substances comprised in this class, are compara- 
tively rare; and when they produce these effects, 
they operate more or less upon, or through the 
medium of the blood, and thereby seriously affect 
the functions of the brain, heart, and lungs. It 
is not improbable that certain excitants may act 
so energetically upon the nervous system, and, 
through them, upon the vitality of the frame, as 
rapidly to exhaust or destroy the influence of 
these systems, and vitality in all its manifesta- 
tions. An intense electric shock, or lightning, 
may produce this effect; and we may conceive a 
shock from a galvanic battery of such violence as 
immediately to occasion the same result. In these 
cases the agent acts upon and through the medium 
of the nervous systems, although the blood and 
vascular system, and the muscular structures, 
may manifest the chief or only lesions. 

$24, i. ALconor— spirits of wine — spirituous 
liquors, such as gin, whisky, brandy, rum, and 
arrack, have been taken in so large quantities as 
to produce not merely intoxication, but even 
The poisonous operation 
of alcohol has been ably investigated by Dr. 
Curistison. In the article Drunxenness, I 
have described the slowly developed effects and 
ultimate resulis of habitual drunkenness ; and 
the articles Detirrum Tremens and Granular 

Seneration of the Krpneys are illustrations of 
certain other forms of slow or chronic poisoning by 
spirituous and other intoxicating liquors. It will 

necessary for me, therefore, at this place to 
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notice only the more acute forms of poisoning by 
alcohol and its compounds. 

325. A. The symptoms of the more acute states of 
poisoning by alcohol are, violent excitement of 
the nervous functions, and of the passions or 
emotions ; flushed face; excited vascular action, 
followed by giddiness ; confusion of thought ; 
various mental affections, varying with the cha- 
racter of the individual ; delirium ; dozing, pass- 
ing into profound somnolency, which, after several 
hours, is interrupted by headache, sickness, vomit- 
ing, and terminates in a heavy or stupid head- 
ache, giddiness, or nervous exhaustion. Such is 
the more favourable course of severe intoxication ; 
but a more unfavourable result may accrue, either 
during the stage of vascular excitement, or in the 
following period of congestion ; the somnolency 
deepening into profound coma, terminating in death. 
Dr. Curistison furnishes the following illustra- 
tions of this state of poisoning. Two brothers 
drank in half an hour three bottles of porter, 
into which twenty-four ounces of whisky had 
been secretly mixed by a companion in order to 
intoxicate them, In the course of drinking both 
became confused ; and fifteen minutes after finish- 
ing the last bottle one of them fell down insensi- 
ble, and had no recollection of what happened for 
twelve hours; but he recovered. The other stag- 
gered a considerable distance for an hour, and 
then became quite insensible. In four hours he 
was comatose; the breathing stertorous and ir- 
regular ; the pulse eighty, and feeble ; the pupils 
dilated and not contractile, and deglutition im- 
possible. He remained in this state till his death, 
which took place fifteen hours after this de- 
bauch. 

326. In this state of acute alcoholic poison- 
ing, an apoplectic tendency may be developed 
into a true apoplectic seizure; and the usual ap- 
pearances of apoplexy be found within the cra- 
nium after death ; this seizure occurring either in 
a simple form, or associated with paralysis, espe- 
cially hemiplegia. This result takes place either 
during the somnolent stage, —this state passing 
into profound coma,—or a partial recovery from 
somnolency occurs, and apoplexy, either gradu- 
ally or suddenly, appears after the effects of in- 
toxication have nearly or altogether passed off, — 
An individual reached his home in a state of 
intoxication. He became lethargic, and died in. 
the course of twenty minutes. On examining the 
body, Dr. Atison could not discover any morbid 
appearance, except some watery effusion in the 
ventricles and on the surface of the brain. The 
contents of the stomach had a strong smell of 
spirits. This case, however, presents a more 
rapid course than is usually observed when in- 
toxication passes directly into coma and apoplexy. 
A man drank thirty-two ounces of rum in the 
afternoon, and was comatose most of the ensuing 
night. Next morning, although very drowsy, he 
was sensible when roused ; and in the evening he 
was convalescent. But, two days afterwards, he 
became delirious ; and in two days more comatose 
and apoplectic. No other morbid appearances 
than congestion were found in the brain. 

327. In some instances, the lethargy and insen- 
sibility caused by acute intoxication is attended 
by violent convulsions, which have presented either 
an hysterical or an epileptic form. I was called — 
to a female who had drunk a large quantity of 
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alcoholic fluid which had been taken. In these 


spirits in a short time. She was muscular and 
robust, violently convulsed, unconscious, and oc- 
casionally she uttered the most distressing screams. 
Recourse was had to the cold affusion on the 
head, the convulsions assumed more of the hyste- 


rical character, and the coma was diminished and’ 


soon ceased. In another case, also of arobust female, 
whom I attended with Mr. Lambert, convulsions of 
an epileptic character appeared during the insen- 
sibility caused by the ingestion of a large quantity 
of spirits. When I saw her, the symptoms were 
exactly those of a violent epileptic attack, and, as 
in the former case, characterized by the strong 
smell of spirits. The convulsions continued for a 
long time, and then passed into violent phrenitic 
delirium, which was not removed for several days ; 
but recovery, complete and lasting, followed cold 
affusions, and copious local depletions.—A medical 
student, after drinking four bottles of champagne, 
during and after dinner, besides some other wines 
and liquors, became phrenitically delirious. Vio- 
lent convulsions supervened and recurred at in- 
tervals, during which the phrenitic symptoms 
continued. I saw him about thirty hours after his 
debauch. The maniacal delirium, and the brief 
attacks of convulsions, recurred almost hourly, 
attended by the most intense indications of vascular 
determination to the brain and its membranes. 
The treatment about to be recommended was 
adopted, and he recovered. 

328. B. Astill more acute state of poisoning than 
the above, by alcoholic liquors is sometimes met 
with. When these liquors are swallowed in large 
quantity in a very short time, there is seldom 
much preliminary excitement. Coma occurs in a 
few minutes, and gradually assumes an apoplectic 
character. The face is livid or pale— sometimes 
ghastly ; the breathing stertorous, and with a spi- 
rituous odour ; the pupils dilated and insensible, 
sometimes contracted ; and death often takes place 
in a few hours. Tetanic convulsions occasionally 
appear in this form, although not so frequently as 
in the preceding. Instances of this rapid form of 
poisoning have been recorded by Orrita, Be- 
DINGFIELD, Marx, and others. Dr. Curistison 
mentions an instance of a man who drank at once 
a bottle of whisky. He died in four hours with 
symptoms of pure coma. 

329. The effects of alcoholic liquors are greatly 
heightened, and often to a fatal extent, by expo- 
sure to cold either after or during the ingestion of 
the poison ; and intoxication and insensibility more 
rapidly result. This is owing not only to the seda- 
tive influence of cold, but also to the partial or 
complete arrest of the excretion of the spirituous 
vapour by the Jungs and skin. Most of the acci- 
dental deaths which have occurred in this country 
from exposure to cold during intemperate weather 
have been caused by a too free use of spirituous 
liquors just previously to such exposure ; insensi- 
bility, coma, and death supervening. 

330. Numerous instances have occurred, es- 
pecially in this metropolis, of various liquors 
containing alcohol, especially malt liquors, having 
been made the vehicles of other poisons, and given 
with the intention of robbery or murder. The 
poisons thus administered have been usually 
opium or prussic acid — especially the tincture of 
opium. Such cases may be recognised by the 
fact that the effects are of a much more severe 


character than could result from the quantity of 


cases, it is often very difficult to decide whether 
the symptoms are caused more by the alcoholic 
liquor than by the poison with which it was 
drugged. 

331.C. The appearances observed after fatal acute 
poisoning by alcohol, consist chiefly of increased 
vascularity of the internal surface of the stomach, 
sometimes with eechymoses, the villous membrane 


presenting either a bright red, or a dark brown, 
or some intermediate hue; of congestion of the 


brain; of an increased quantity of fluid in the 
ventricles and between the membranes; and 
sometimes of effusion of blood in the substance of 


the brain, or between the membranes, or of a — 


bloody serum in the latter situation. When death 
takes place rapidly, a strong odour of spirits may 
be perceived in the contents of the stomach; and 
in Jess rapid cases this odour has been said to 
have been perceived in the serum effused within 
the cranium; but this may not be felt if some 
time has elapsed before the inspection has been 
mede. (See art. Drunxenngss, § 8.) 

332. D, The quantity required to destroy life 
cannot be determined. Muchdepends upon theage, 
habits, &c. of the individual, upon the state of the 
stomach, and upon thetreatment. Young persons, 
not accustomed to spirits, may be killed by a 
comparatively small quantity, Mr. Taytor ad- 
duces the following: A boy, aged seven years, 
swallowed three ounces of brandy. Shortly after- 
wards he was observed to stagger. He was sent 
to bed, and vomited violently. In about four 
hours he was in a profuse perspiration, and his 
head, face, and neck were very red. Half 
an hour afterwards he was found insensible, 
strongly convulsed, and the skin cold. He died 
in about thirty hours. Addiction to spirituous 
liquors often enables the system to tolerate a 
large quantity without much effect. A large 
powerful young man, thus addicted, in the pre- 
sence of the author, swallowed for a bet a 
bottle of rum within half an hour. He was hardly 
affected by it. A full stomach previously to the 
ingestion of spirits also affords a greater tolerance 
of this poison. 

333. E. The period which. elapses from the in- 
gestion of the spirits until death occurs also varies 


with the circumstances just mentioned. Mr. — 


Taytor states that the shortest period which he 
has seen reported, occurred in a case of a man who 
swallowed a bottle of gin for a wager. In a 
quarter of an hour afterwards he became intoxi- 
cated, and soon after that insensible, and died in 
half an hour, although a large quantity of the 
spirit had been removed by the stomach-pump, 
Dr. Cuowne adduced an instance of a boy, aged 
eight years, who was found insensible half an hour 
after having taken about half a pint of gin. The 


liquid drawn off his stomach seven hours after- — 


wards had no odour of gin, nor was the odour of 
it perceptible in his breath, He was insensible 
and motionless ; the limbs relaxed and powerless, 
the face pale, and the surface cold. ‘he pulse 
was quick and feeble. He died without rallying 
or recovering consciousness sixty-seven hours after 
taking the poison.—On inspection, the brain was 
found healthy. There were slight effusion of 
serum, and distension of the veins of the pia mater. 
The stomach was pale. No exact period can be 
assigned for the fatal termination of the effects of 
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this poison; this termination depending chiefly 
upon the absorption of the spirit into the circula- 
tion, and upon the rapidity and extent of the ab- 
sorption— the quanuty accumulated in the blood, 
especially when the kidneys, lungs, and skin do 
not rapidly excrete it, suppressing the cerebral 
functions and impairing the irritability, and ulti- 
‘mately arresting the action, of the heart. 
$34. F. Treatment. — Vhe contents of the sto- 
mach should be withdrawn by the stomach-pump 
as speedily as possible ; and the cold affusion ought 
to be resorted to immediately, in order to remove 
the symptoms of intoxication, or the insensibility 
or coma which may have already appeared. 
Previously to 1822, the treatment of dangerous 
- eases of poisoning by alcoholic liquors, as well as 
those by narcotics, was not understood, and was 
certainly far from being successful. 


the cold affusion on the head in poisoning by these 
agents, were published by Mr. Wray and myself 
(Lond. Med. Repos. vol. xviii.) ; and the efficacy 
of the practice in cases of poisoning by spirits has 
been vouched for by Dr. Ocston in an able me- 
moir on intoxication. He states that, where the 
temperature of the head is steadily high, and that 
of the surface not much reduced, it is a safe and 
efficacious remedy. 
335. Having removed the contents of the 
stomach and used the cold affusion, the liquor 
ammoniz acetatis with the ammonia in excess 
should be freely given in camphor water. Cases 
are comparatively rare which admit of blood- 
letting or even of local depletions. In young, 
robust, and plethoric persons, not accustomed to 
intoxication, and when the affection of the brain 
is of a phrenitic character, then vascular depletions 
are often required ; but they should be resorted to 
_ with caution, and their effects carefully watched. 
When the insensibility and coma are profound, 
and when they resist the cold affusion on the head, 


the liquor ammoniz acetatis, with the carbonate of 


ammonia and camphor water should be given; 
and if deglutition cannot be effected, they ought 
to be conveyed into the stomach by the stomach- 
pump, or administered in enemata. Warmth, and 
the promotion of a free perspiration, are always 
beneficial. In other respects the treatment is the 
same as described in the articles Drunxewnnrss, 
and Deirium wirn tremor ; the more chronic 
states of poisoning by alcohol being there dis- 
€ussed, especially under the former of these heads. 
336. ii. ‘Tue ASrHERs—especially the sulphuric, 
the nitric, and hydro-chloric, may occasion danger- 
‘ous or fatal effects when taken in excessive quan- 
tity, or when their vapours are too long inhaled, 
—A. When taken into the stomach, the opera- 
tion of the zthers is analogous to that of spirituous 
liquors. M. Orriia performed several experi- 
Ments with them on the lower animals ; but as 
these were accompanied with placing ligatures on 
the cesophagus, little importance can be attached 
to the results. I am not acquainted with any 
dangerous effects which have occurred from swal- 
owing any of these wthers; and I believe that 
they may be taken in larger doses than they are 
‘usually prescribed, and be productive, in certain 
States of disease, of much benefit. 
837. B, The inhalation of ether, especially 
the sulphuric, has lately come into vogue for the 


. 


er peebilitys in order that surgical 


In July of 
that year, cases demonstrating the good effects of 
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operations may be performed with comfort, and 
even pleasure, to the patient. But it appears 
doubtful to me, after witnessing several instances 
of the inhalation of zther, whether or not the 
risks contingent on it do not more than com- 
pensate for the escape from pain during an opera- 
tion. The inhalation of zther to the extent of 
annihilating, even for a very short period, the 
sensibility, must necessarily be attended by changes 
in the nervous system; and even in the blood, 
otherwise a most important function, —and one 
presiding over and directing all our animal fune- 
tions, —could not be entirely subverted for a 
time ; and it may be inferred @ priori that con- 
gestions of the brain and medulla oblongata, con- 
gestions and inflammations of the bronchi and of 
the lungs, and alterations of the blood, especially 
as regards the red globules and fibrin, will result 
from the passage of so large a quantity of «ther 
into the circulation as is usually required to pro- 
duce insensibility ; and I believe that these results 
have actually accrued already, in some instances, 
from the practice; and that, although matters 
may have proceeded favourably as respects the 
Operation, congestive bronchitis or congestive 
pneumonia has nevertheless been developed by 
It ; whilst the absorption of purulent matter, and 
the occurrence of phlebitis, after great opera- 
tions have been favoured by it, by lowering the 
general amount of vital resistance, by affecting 
the constitution of the blood, and by weakening 
the tone of salutary vascular re-action. 

338. The attempts recently made to introduce 
the inhalation of ether into general practice for 
the alleviation of the pains of parturition, as well 
as for trifling operations and unimportant occa- 
sions, are fraught with some danger; and I am 
confident that a further experience will prove my 
predictions to be correct. I may here explicitly 
state what the danger is, as regards the puerperal 
state ; namely, the supervention of convulsions, of 
hemorrhage, maniacal delirium, puerperal Severs, 
sinking of nervous power in various ways, but 
especially in the form of cardiac syncope, and in- 
flammations of the respiratory organs, or of the 
brain. 

339. Instances were, a few years since, pub- 
lished of a druggist’s maid-servant having been 
found dead in bed, owing to the air of her 
apartment having been loaded with the vapour of 
nitric ether by the breaking of a jar containing 
a large quantity of this substance. She was 
found lying on her side, with her arms folded 
across the chest, the countenance and posture 
composed, and her whole appearance that of a 
person in deep sleep. The stomach was found 
red internally, and the lungs were gorged. The 
brain was not examined.— A young man was 
found completely insensible from breathing air 
loaded with sulphuric zther, and remained apo-~ 
plectic for some hours. —I am acquainted with 
an instance of similar effects having accrued, from 
the vapour of strong spirits having been inhaled 
whilst the person was transferring the contents of 
a large cask into bottles. 

340. C. The treatment of insensibility caused 
by ether is not materially different from that pro- 
duced by ardent spirits. ‘The cold affusion on 
the head and neck is the most to be confided in, 
if the case be in any way alarming. 

341. ii, Campnor.—There are few substances 
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the action of which is more variable, according to 
the dose, the mode of exhibition, state, and constitu- 
tion of the patient, &c. than camphor. Hence its 
operation has been differently described, and its 
employment in disease has not been always judi- 
cious or beneficial, Having been in the habit of 
prescribing it, often in large doses, in various dan- 
gerous diseases, I was induced, on two occasions, 
to take a considerable quantity, in order to ascer- 
tain its effects from my own sensations ; and on 
several other occasions 1 have taken smaller doses. 
These experiments were made chiefly in 1823 and 
1824, and the results were published in the London 
Medical Repository for September, 1825. 

342. A. The vapour of camphor is injurious to 
insects ; and when long inhaled by man, it occasions 
headache, pallor of the countenance, slight irrita- 
tion of the respiratory mucous surfaces, followed 
by slight reaction of the circulation, especially in 
the brain and lungs. — Locally, on the denuded 
dermis, or on the mucous surfaces, it appears to 
impress the nerves of the part ; and, after rendering 
the part at first pale, it increases capillary injection 
and redness, and developes moderate vascular re- 
action in it. Whether applied to the skin denuded 
of its cuticle, or taken into the stomach, or in- 
jected into the rectum or other mucous canals, 
camphor is readily absorbed into the circulation, 
and is eliminated from it chiefly by the lungs and 
skin, and not perceptibly by the urinary organs, 
although it is believed to affect those organs. 

343. B. The primary action of camphor is ex- 
erted chiefly through the medium of the nervous 
system ; but consecutively,.and as it becomes ab- 
sorbed into the circulation, its action is more fully 
manifested on the brain, on the heart and vascular 
system, and on the lungs, especially on the bron- 
chial mucous surface, as it is eliminated by the re- 
spiratory organs from the blood. The following 
are the results of my experiments with this sub- 
stance above alluded to (§ 341.). 

344, Camphor produces effects varying with 
the dose, and the period which elapses from the 
administration of it. Whentaken into the stomach, 
triturated with oil, or divided minutely by means 
of mucilage, magnesia, &c., fifteen grains produces 
the effect of half a drachm given in the form of 
pills or bolus, or less minutely divided ; and this 
latter quantity sometimes produces, especially 
when the stomach is empty, and taken in oil or 
much diffused in mucilages, &c. and in certain con- 
stitutions, very severe effects. Given, therefore, 
in doses of from fifteen to thirty grains, diffused in 
mucilage, it produces the following effects, which, 
as they are progressively different, may be divided 
into three stages. 

345. a, In the quantity just mentioned, cam- 
phor occasions a peculiar sensation of heat and 
constriction in the throat, and along the cesophagus 
as it is swallowed, followed by a similar feeling, 
attended by slight anxiety, at the epigastrium and 
region of the stomach. The sensations of internal 
heat and of concentration or constriction in this 
situation continue for some time, and are attended 
by slight thirst, a more constricted and slightly 
accelerated pulse, and a colder state of the ex- 
tremities, ‘The surface of the body also becomes 
cooler, and a sense of chilliness and of coldness, 
greater than the actual loss of temperature, is pro- 
duced ; yet there is, at this time, a feeling of in- 
ternal warmth and excitation, as if the energies of 
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more remote parts were drawn towards the stomach. 
To these sensations are added yallor of the coun- 
tenance, vertigo, pandiculation or slight rigors. 
The head is cool, the action of the carotids some- 
what diminished, and the respiration slow or 
natural, 

346. b. In from one to two hours, the con- 
striction and diminished action of the surface and 
extremities have passed off, and replaced by more 
or less reaction and determination of blood to the 
head and periphery of the body. The pulse be- 
comes fuller and stronger; animal heat is in- 
creased; the features are more developed, and the 
colour returns or is increased ; the vertigo, pandi- 
culation, chilliness, and rigors having disappeared. 
Shortly afterwards headache, flushed face, excited 
pulse, sometimes noises in the ears, various but 
slight affection of sight, watchfulness or slight 
mentai excitement, or delirium and disturbed sleep, 
in some instances, are experienced. 

347. c. These effects having continued a few 
hours, the excitement of the pulse and of the brain 
subsides, the heat of the skin passes into a free per- 
spiration; the pulse becomes slower and softer, 
and a refreshing sleep terminates the headache 
and slight disturbance of the brain and organs of 
sense; and the nervous and muscular systems 
remain composed. These are the usual effects of 
a large dose (from fifteen to thirty grains) of this 
substance upon a healthy person, when it is not 
repeated. Where smaller quantities are taken 
every four or five or six hours, the effects con- 
stituting the second stage are chiefly manifested 
to an extent in proportion to the amount of the 
doses. When dissolved in oil or in spirits, it 
appears to act with greater activity, and to be 
more readily absorbed into the circulation, where, 
if the dose be large, or if the doses are repeated at 
short intervals, it acts energetically upon the 
nervous system, overexciting the brain, and causing 
maniacal delirium, and even convulsions and 
death. It seems also to possess antiseptic pro- 
perties. 

348. C. The smallest quantity, which has pro- 
duced symptoms similar to the above, calculated 
by their severity to cause alarm, is one scruple. I 
have often, however, given this quantity, and re- 
peated it a second and a third time at intervals of 
six and eight hours, with marked benefit,*in low 
and malignant states of fever. When given in 
an enema, and in a state of minute division, it 
often acts with great rapidity, and sometimes with 
great severity. Dr. Curistison adduces a case 
where half a drachm was thus administered, and 
severe nervous symptoms were produced. I have 
often prescribed as much as this, but never more, 
in anenema, for insensibility or profound coma, and 
either alone or with assafoetida ; and it has some- 
times been efficacious, but never injurious. Ina 


case of most profound and protracted coma, in 


which deglutition was abolished, to which I was 
called with Mr. Krxcpon and another practi- 
tioner, this substance, administered in an enema, 
in a very large dose, roused the patient, and pro- 
cured ultimate recovery. Mr. Taytor adduces a 
case by Dr. Sremeriine, in which a man, aged 


sixty-nine years, swallowed two drachms for the — 


relief of rheumatism. Three hours afterwards he 
resembled a drunken person. He complained of 
burning heat in the throat and stomach, of throb- 
bings in the head, and pains in the course of the 
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spine ; of ringings in the ears, and dazzling light 
To these succeeded subsultus 
tendinum and insensibility, and profuse perspira- 


before his eyes. 


tion. This last state was, however, of short dura- 
tion; and he slowly recovered. 

349. Dr. Wenpr mentions a case, in which 
eight scruples were taken dissolved in spirit — the 
largest dose hitherto mentioned. Vertigo, dimness 
of sight, delirium, and burning pain in the sto- 
mach, but no vomiting, were the only symptoms. 
The man who took this quantity was an habitual 
drunkard ; but he recovered. I have often found 
that drunkards may take large quantities of this 
substance without producing any unpleasant 
symptom ; and I have given it in very large doses 


(from ten grains to one scruple) with opium for 


the delirium of drunkards, with marked benefit. 

350. D. The appearances occasioned by poison- 
ous doses of camphor have not been observed in 
man. According to the experiments of Orriia 
and Scuprry, the mucous membranes of the 
stomach, duodenum, and urinary organs were in- 
flamed, and the membranes of the brain injected. 
The other appearances were less constant, All 
the cavities had a strong smell of camphor. 

351, E. Treatment.—W hen the effects of cam- 
phor are not very severe, they soon pass off. 
But when they become alarming, whatever of 
this substance may still remain in the stomach 
should be removed by an emetic or by the sto- 
mach-pump, and demulcents with opiates, or 
henbane, or poppies, and the cold affusion on the 
head, or the shower-bath, ought to be resorted to, 
if maniacal delirium supervene. If convulsions 
or insensibility appear, the cold affusion, injec- 
tions with assafoetida or ammonia, and other sti- 
mulants may be administered. If strangury occur, 
demulcents and emollient enemata are generally 
of the greatest service. 

352. iv. CurLiponrum magus and C, cLaucium 
produce inflammation of parts to which they are 
applied ; but they appear to be partially absorbed, 
and to act upon the nervous system, causing de- 
lirium, in cases where they have been partaken of 
by mistake. In M. Onriza’s experiments, they 
occasioned remarkable congestion of the lungs, 
whether taken into the stomach, or applied to 
wounds. 

353. v. Hear, in its various forms and appli- 
ances, may be very briefly considered under the 
present category, as it may become more or less 
rapidly injurious, or even destructive of life. —a, 
Almospheric heat, or the temperature of an apart- 
ment, may be so high as to interfere with the re- 
spiratory functions, to impede the decarbonization 
of the blood; to excite, and ultimately to ex- 
haust, the nervous energy ; to change the state of 
the blood ; and, lastly, to disorder all the excre- 
ting functions, and to arrest the vital actions. 
When, with a high range of temperature, the 
living body is exposed to a stagnant state of the 
air, when there is not asufficiently rapid renewal 
of the atmosphere, then the noxious effects are 
produced with a rapidity co-ordinate with the de- 
gree of atmospheric stillness ; and asphyxia is 
produced with proportionate celerity. But when 
the elevation of temperature is not so great, al- 
though still high, nor ventilation so imperfect, 
then the deleterious changes are less rapid, and 
assume a slow form, inducing various chronic 
affections, more especially of the liver, stomach, 
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and bowels, and often also of the spleen. Fatty 
liver, various states of enlargement and chronie 
change of this organ, bilious fever, &c., are not 
infrequent consequences of this cause ; and very 
frequently occur, even among the inhabitants of 
cold regions, who shut themselves up in close 
apartments, warmed by stoves, during the cold 
seasons. 

354. It is important to remark, although the 
circumstance must be obvious, that the air, when 
raised toa high temperature by the usual means 
resorted to in factories, — by heated air, by steam, 
or hot water transmitted through metal pipes to 
different parts of the building,—readily becomes 
stagnant, and that due ventilation is with difficulty 
preserved in connection with this mode of warm- 
ing, although the great numbers of persons usually 
employed in these places require a more than 
usually rapid renewal of the air. The conse- 
quences are, that the persons there employed ra- 
pidly vitiate, or even poison the air which they 
breathe, independently of any deleterious miasm 
which may be generated by the articles, mate- 
rials, apparatuses, or appliances used in these 
manufactories. 

355. b. Warm baths, vapour-baths, fumigating 
baths. — Medicated baths, and various natural 
warm or mineral baths, although beneficial when 
appropriately resorted to, may nevertheless be- 
come, owing to their exciting and exhausting influ- 
ence, most deleterious in various states of the 
system, even in health, and still more’so in several 
diseases. What is a most successful medicine 
when judiciously employed, becomes either a ra- 
pid or a slow poison when it is not appropriately 
prescribed. 

356. Heat applied to the external surface in 
such excess as to produce scalds or burns, espe- 
cially when an extensive surface is implicated, is 
productive of danger or death, not so much 
by the extent or severity of the local injury, as 
by the sympathetic development of inflammation 
of mucous or serous surfaces, and its conse- 
quences. 

357. c. The injury produced by swallowing hot 
or boiling fluids is dangerous or fatal, according to 
the amount or seat of local lesion. When the 
fluid is of a temperature as high as 200° or 212°, 
it rarely gets lower than the upper part of the 
gullet, and the injury is generally limited to the 
pharynx, epiglottis, and larynx. Accidents some- 
times oceur from drinking hot or boiling watér 
from a tea-pot or kettle; and Dr. M. Hatt has 
adduced the accounts of four such which occurred 
to children; and, in all, cynanche laryngea was 
produced. Two of these cases terminated by suf- 
focation, one was relieved by tracheotomy, but 
died soon afterwards, and the fourth recovered after 
having been nearly choked. (Trans. of Lond. Med. 
and Chirurg. Soc., vol. xii. p. 1.) 

358. vi. A. Ipecacuanua has been considered 
by some as an irritant, and by others as an aero- 
narcotic : but, strictly speaking, it cannot be viewed 
as either — not as an irritant, as it does not irritate 
or inflame the capillaries of the surfaces to which it 
is applied ;—nor asa narcotic, for it does not stu- 
pify. Its impression is primarily upon the nervous 
organisation of the part to which it is applied, and 
is rapidly followed by muscular contraction or re- 
action, when the quantity of the substance is such 
as to produce an elope sufficiently strong 
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to develop this effect. — The susceptibility of the 
influence of this substance is remarkably great 
in some persons —so much so as to occasion the 
most distressing effects. When this susceptibility 
is great, even the presence of a few grains of 
ipecacuanha in the same apartment as the person 
thus constituted is sufficient to produce a sense 
of suffocation, ‘tightness in the chest, nausea, 
depression, or faintness, or other disorder, varying 
with the idiosyncrasy of the individual ; but the 
most frequent affection is one resembling asthma. 
I have met with several persons who are thus 
affected by the odour of ipecacuanha, or by the 
impalpable powder of this substance, when any 
of it is inhaled; and seen two instances of most 
distressing suffering produced by it. It is not 
unusual, also, even when this susceptibility of the 
effuvium of the drug does not exist, to meet, 
in the course of medical practice, with persons 
upon whom very minute doses of any of the pre- 
parations of ipecacuanha produce more or less 
distress, especially nausea, retching, and de- 
pression. 

359. B. Emeta. — The active principle, or 
alkaloid of ipecacuanha, whether taken into the 
stomach, or applied to a wound, occasioned, in 
the experiments of Macrnnte, death after some 
hours, preceded by vomiting and coma, the lungs 
and stomach being found inflamed. 

360. C. Treatment. — It is rarely that any 
thing more than time is required to remove the 
effects of ipecacuanha; for an overdose of it is 
prevented from becoming injurious by its im- 
mediate rejection from the stomach, It is chiefly 
when, owing to idiosyncrasy, its more distressing 
effects are produced, that treatment is requisite. 
In the cases which I have treated, an open, free, 
and warm air, camphor with henbane taken in de- 
mulcents, and a warm mustard poultice applied 
over the lower part of the sternum and the 
epigastrum, soon removed the disorder. When 
nausea, retchings, and depression occur from small 
doses of this substance, or when the operation 
of it becomes exhausting or too prolonged, then 
small doses of ammonia and créosote, or this 
latter in an aromatic and emollient draught, will 
afford relief. 

361. Cuass LV. — Excitinc anp Constrinc- 
1nG Poisons. — Nervous and Muscular Lxcitants. 
— Although numerous medicinal substances act 
more especially upon both the nervous and the 
muscular or contractile systems, yet there are 
comparatively few of them which act so violently 
upon these systems as to produce death, unless 
they are employed improperly in the treatment of 
diseases, and aggravate existing morbid conditions, 
by interrupting the salutary efforts of nature, and 
by arresting or preventing the evacuation of hurt- 
ful or contaminating matters. Several substances, 
whilst they more or less excite the nervous and 
contractile tissues, become materially or chemi- 
cally combined with the parts with which they are 
brought into contact, more especially with mu- 
cous membranes, by which they are readily im- 
bibed. Tannin, gallic acid, and the gallates, 
kramena, alum, kino, catechu, solutions of several 
of the mineral salts, &c., whilst they excite nerv- 
ous and contractile parts, and thereby produce a 
tonic effect, are partially imbibed by, or combined 
with, the tissues to which they are applied; and 
although this latter operation is not very manifest 
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in the living textures, itis sufficiently demonstrated 


in dead animal matter, which is thereby preserved 
from decay for longer or shorter periods, The 
constringing influences of these and of similar 
substances are displayed more upon the exhaling 
and secreting surfaces, to which they are applied 
than upon remote structures and organs; but 
when the quantity is more considerable, or when 
the dose is often repeated, they are then more 
abundantly imbibed and absorbed into the cir- 
culation, and act more or less energetically upon 
the nervous centres and contractile parts. Most 
of these substances, however, are not poisonous 
unless they are taken in excessive quantities, or 
are employed inappropriately in certain states of 
disease. 

362. But there are some of them which are 
amongst the most virulent poisons in nature, and 
are exceeded only by prussic acid in their poison- 
ous influences. These substances act chiefly by 
exciting the nervous systems, the excitement bes 
ing propagated to the spinal chord, and reflected 
thence upon the muscular system, the irritability 
of contractile parts being inordinately excited, 
and being followed by various consequences ae. 
cording to the persistence or the exhaustion of the 
excitement, and to the parts more especially af. 
fected. ‘These substances generally increase the 
sensibility, and in this respect chiefly they differ 
from narcotic or stupifying poisons. They do 
not paralyse or diminish muscular contraction, 
but on the contrary inordinately excite this func- 
tion, so as frequently to become incompatible with 
the continuance of life, tetanic asphyxia being 
often the more immediate cause of death. They 
produce no visible change in the tissues to which 
they are applied, or in the alimentary canal, or if 
any change is observed it is accidental, not neces- 
sarily connected with the operation of the poison, 
and insufficient to account for any portion of the 
phenomena or symptoms they produce. They act 
chiefly, by being absorbed, and through the mes 
dium of the circulation, upon the nervous centres, 
more especially upon the spinal cord; and they 
owe their activity to an alkaloid principle which 
is poisonous in an extremely small dose. 

363. 1. ALum.—Sulphate of alumina and potash 
can hardly be considered as a poison, although ir 
may prove injurious when taken in very large 
quantity or in various disorders. It acts as an 
excitant and astringent ; and is absorbed into the 
circulation ; whence it is excreted chiefly by the 
kidneys. Its beneficial operation in lead colic is 
owing to its exciting the organic nervous and mus- 
cular structures of the digestive canal. M. Orrita 
has detected this substance in the stomach, liver, 
spleen, and urine. 

364. 11. Nux Vomica — Srrycunia, &c.— Se- 
veral ‘species of the genus Strychnos, namely, 
S.nux vomica, S, Sancti Ignatii, or St. Ignatius’ 
Bean, S. Colubrina, S. Guianensis, S. Tieuté, wh ch 
yields the Upas Tieuté, an Indian poison, &c., are 
extremely active poisons, and owe their activity to 
an alkaloid principle which has been called 
Strychnia, or Strychnine. This substance has an 
intensely bitter taste, perceptible even when one’ 
grain is dissolved in 80lbs. of water. It is 
sparingly soluble in water, but more abundantly 
in alcohol and the volatile oils, It exhibits an 
alkaline action, and forms neutral anderystal- 
lizable salts with the acids, Dr. Curistison 
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killed a dog in two minutes with 1-6th part of a 
grain tojected in the form of an alccholic solution 
into the chest. He has seen a wild boar killed in 
the same manner with a third of a grain in ten 
minutes. There is little doubt that half a grain 
introduced into a wound might kill a man in a few 
minutes, It acts most rapidly and energetically 
when a solution of it is injected into a vein. 

365. A. The symptoms produced by strychnia are 
uniform and striking, when this substance is ap- 
plied in a large poisonous dose. The animal is at 
first agitated, and is soon afterwards seized with 
startings and stiffness of the limbs, which increase 
uatil it is attacked with a fit of violent general 
spasm, in which the head is bent back, the spine 
stiffened, the limbs extended and rigid, and the 
respiration checked by spasm of the respiratory 
muscles. An interval of calm succeeds, during 
which the sensibility is generally more than 
usually acute, and the senses unimpaired; but 
another paroxysm soon follows, each successive 
attack being more severe, and the intervals shorter, 
or less marked, until at length the severity of the 
fit, and the duration of the spasm of the respiratory 
muscles terminate in suffocation. Dr. Currstisox 
has observed the first symptoms of this poison in 
fram 60 to 90 seconds after the application of it 
to a wound ; and 45 seconds after its injection 
into the pleura. MM. Petierien and Caventou 
have seen them appear after 15 seconds, when 
injected into this cavity. M. Bouittaup says 
that it has no effect when applied directly to a 
nerve, 

866. B, Asto the quantity of strychnia likely te 


destroy life, much will depend upon the mode of 


application, and its administration in a dissolved or 
undissolved state. There is no doubt that one half, 
or even one third of a grain, when dissolved and 
injected into a vein, would be sufficient to destroy 
aman, Three eighths of a grain given medi- 
cinally produced violent tetanic convulsions, 
spasms of the extremities, trismus, opisthotonos, 
spasmodic contraction of the respiratory muscles, 
&e. Dr. Pereira has given the particulars of a 
case which favours the idea that strychnia, like 
digitalis, accumulates in the system, and suddenly 
occasions violent symptoms after the exhibition of 
it in small and frequently repeated doses ; and 
which demonstrates the poisonous operation of this 
Substance in man.— A Swede, between fifty and 
sixty years of age, suffering from general paraly- 
Sis, one side being more affected than the other, 
took one eighth of a grain of strychnia three times 
a day for some wecks, without effect. The dose 
was increased to one quarter of a grain thrice 
daily, also without effect. It was further in- 
creased to half a grain, twice or thrice a day ; 
and this dose was taken for some days before the 
effects of this substance were manifested. ‘The 
patient was found in a fit. The whole body 
was in a state of tetanic spasm ; the trunk and 
limbs were extended ; the shoulders thrown back ; 
the muscles rigid and hard; the face and chest 
were of a purple colour ; respiration had ceased, 
and the pulsation of the heart was very weak. 
Artificial respiration was imperfectly kept up by 
compressing the thorax ; and the circulation was 
somewhat restored. The deep purple colour of 
the face went off. The man sighed and the re- 
spiration returned ; but the spasms very soon ap- 
peared with increased violence, and attacked the 
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respiratory muscles. Respiration entirely ceased 
the surface again became purple, but the circu- 
lation still went on. Artificial respiration was con- 
tinued imperfectly, when the relaxation of the 
muscles would allow of it; but was this time in- 
effectual. The heart soon ceased to beat, and the 
purple colour of the surface was instant] y replaced 
by the pallor of death. 

367. A young man swallowed forty grains of 
strychnia. The symptoms commenced in a quarter 
of an hour, Trismus and spasm of all the muscles 
speedily appeared, and the whole body became as 
suff as a board. The lower extremities were ex- 
tended and stiff, and the soles of the feet concave, 
The skin became livid, the eyeballs prominent, the 
pupils dilated and insensible, and the patient lay in 
a state of universal tetanus. A remission occurred, 
but the symptoms soon became aggravated, and 
the patient died asphyxiated owing to spasm of the 
muscles of respiration, in about an hour and a half 
after taking the poison. On inspection, twenty 
hours after death, the body was very rigid. There 
was affusion in the spinal sheath [probably only 
the spinal fluid], and the upper part of the spinal 
marrow was softened; the brain was congested, 
but the alimentary canal was in its normal state. 
—(Lancet, Jan. 27. p.647. 1838.) 

368. Mr. Frencu informed Mr. Taytor that a 
person took a grain of strychnia at a dose. Vomit- 
ing occurred, and no ill effects were produced ; 
but half this quantity may give rise to dangerous 
symptoms, when taken for the first time. When 
commenced with in small doses and gradually ins 
creased, the system may become gradually ha-_ 
bituated to its influence, until a large dose is 
reached, when its effects may be suddenly and 
fatally manifested, as in the case mentioned above 
(§ 366.). 

369. The operation of strychnia, or of its salts, 
or of any of the substances which contain this 
poison, should not be mistaken for tetanus. This 
disease is developed much more slowly, and death 
takes place after a much longer time, than in cases 
of acute poisoning with any of these poisons, But 
if the dose be small and frequently repeated, a 
much less acute form of poisoning may be pro- 
duced, and one which may, with great difficulty, 
be distinguished from tetanus. An attempt was 
made to defraud insurance offices in London, by 
insuring the life of a young woman very largely, 
and destroying her by administering strychnia in 
porter. 

370, C. Nux Vomica, the Bean of St. Ignatius, 
the Upas Tieuté, the Wourali poison, and the 
other substances enumerated above (§ 364.), owe 
their poisonous properties to strychnia. St. Igna- 
tius’s bean is said to contain nearly three times 
the quantity of this alkaloid found in nux vomica. 
But this last substance is most frequently employed 
as a poison. The symptoms produced by it are 
similar to those caused by strychnia, but are less 
severe. Nux vomica is usually taken in the form 
of powder, It has an intensely and persistent 
bitter taste ; and generally tetanic spasms appe ar 
in from five to twenty minutes after it has been 
taken. The symptoms are altogether the same as 
have been described, and death is produced by the 
asphyxia consequent upon the spastic contraction 
of the thoracie muscles. 

371. Mr. Baker states that nux vomica is taken 
by many of the nations of Hindostan habitually, 
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generally night and morning, beginning with an 
eighth part of a nut, and gradually increasing the 
dose to an entire nut, or about twenty grains. If 
it be taken immediately before or after a meal, it 
never occasions any ill effects; but if this precau- 
tion be neglected, spasms are apt to ensue. As 
this substance is taken in a state of coarse powder, 
and not in greater quantity than one nut, and fre- 
quently after having been half roasted, it 1s pro- 
bable, that it is only slowly acted upon by the 
juices of the stomach; and that the modifying in- 
fluence of habit as regards it is not considerable. 
Mr. Baxer adds that it is thus used as a preserva- 
tive from lepra and some other chronic disorders ; 
but it is more likely that it is taken on account of 
its tonic and aphrodisiac properties. The habitual 
use of this substance proves that the cumulative 
influence imputed to it above does not exist.— 
(Trans. of Med. and Phys. Soc. of Calcutta, vol. 1. 
p- 140.) 

372. D. As nux vomica, in powder, in extract, 
and in tincture, is an excellent remedy in several 
disorders, and is frequently used medicinally, the 
symptoms indicating its injurious operation should 
be more fully described. When large doses are 
given, the stomach often becomes disordered, the 
appetite impaired, and the bowels constipated. 
The muscular system and the sensibility are next 
affected. All the senses are more than usually 
acute. The sensibility of the surface to cold, or 
to slight touch, is remarkably acute; and depres- 
sion of spirits, anxiety, and a feeling of weakness 
and weight in the limbs are complained of. Mr, 
Pererra remarks that the limbs tremble, and 
slight rigidity or stiffness is felt upon motion. The 
patient staggers, and, when he stands, a slight tap 
on the ham brings on a convulsive motion, which 
nearly throws him down. If the medicine be 
persevered in, these effects increase, and the vo- 
luntary muscles are thrown into a convulsed state 
by very slight causes. The sudden contact of 
external bodies acts like an electric shock upon 
him, and produces a convulsive paroxysm. A 
deep inspiration, turning suddenly in bed, start- 
ling sounds, &c., have a similar effect. The fur- 
ther use of nux vomica renders the symptoms still 
more intense; the fits of spasm now occurring 
spontaneously, and without any of these provoca- 
tions, It acts upon the bladder and genital or- 
-gans, and exerts an aphrodisiac effect on both 
sexes. The pulse, however, is but little increased 
in frequency, and is sometimes calm even when 
muscular rigidity has appeared. Preceding and 
accompanying these effects, great sensibility of the 
surface, painful formications, and acuteness of the 
senses are experienced. The intellectual powers 
sare unimpaired. If the use of this substance be 
continued, especially in an increased dose, the 
symptoms are still more violent, and tetanus, 
tetanic asphyxia, and death succeed each other 
with great rapidity, as they follow large doses of 
strychnia (§ 365.). 

373. a. Dr. Curisrison states: the smallest 
quantity of nux vomica likely to produce death to 
be three grains of the alcoholic extract ; which is 
not so small a dose as fifteen grains of the powder, 
which was fatal in a case adduced by Dr. Trarz, 
Thirty. grains taken in two doses caused death ; 
and fifty grains (equal to.a quarter of a grain of 
strychnia) were fatal in an hour. 

374. b. The period after the ingestion of the 
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poison at which death usually occurs is generally 
from oneto two hours, but Dr. Curistison mentions 
a case that terminated in fifteen minutes. When 
this poison destroys life within a few hours, or in 
still shorter time, vomiting rarely occurs, and the 
patient dies from the tetanic asphyxia. But 
when death does not take place thus suddenly in 
a fit of spasm, the person continues to be affected 
for twelve or eighteen or twenty-four hours with 
similar or milder paroxysms, and may expire from 
exhaustion, or entirely recover. A fatal termina- 
tion by exhaustion is not, however, so frequent as 
that by asphyxia. M.J.Cxroquer met with a 
case of fatal exhaustion consequent upon the vio- 
lent and repeated spasms produced by this -sub- 
stance. The tetanic fits returned for more than 
twenty-four hours, the sensibility being very acute. 
Death did not take place until the fourth morn- 
ing.—( Nouv. Journ. de Med. t. x. p. 157.) 

375. c. There are several instances of recovery 
on record. Sosrernuetm states that a young man 
took half an ounce of this powder, and experienced 
the usual symptoms. After the administration of 
emetics he recovered. Dr. Bassrpow has recorded 
a similar case; recovery following the operation of 
emetics. Mr. Baynnam states that a girl swal- 
lowed half an ounce of the powder; the usual 
symptoms appeared, but the treatment having been 
prompt, they subsided in about four hours from 
their first appearance, and the next day she was 
only feeble and exhausted. He says that he has 
often prescribed a scruple of nux vomica three 
times a day without any ill effects! In this, as 
well as in other cases, there was neither vomiting 
nor purging until they were produced by the 
treatment. A strong dose of sulphate of zinc 
caused free vomiting in a few minutes. — (Lond. 
Med. Gaz. vol. iii. p. 445.) 

376. E. Appearances after death.—These vary 
with the rapidity with which death takes place, and 
the period after death at which the body is ex- 
amined. Ina case recorded by Mr. Otter, death 
took place in an hour, and the changes were 
slight. The stomach was almost natural, although 
between two and three drachms of the powder of 
nux vomica had been taken. The vessels of the 
brain were somewhat congested ; the heart flaccid, 
empty, and pale. In a case which was rapidly 
fatal, detailed by M. Ortivier, and examined by 
him and Orrita, the body was found remarkably 
rigid, although not less than forty hours had elapsed 
since death. The more depending parts of the 
external surfaces were purplish. Much serous ef- 
fusion was found on the surface of the cerebellum, 
and softening of the whole cortical substance of the 
brain, but especially of the cerebellum —this case 
confirming the opinion of Fiourgns, that nux 
vomica acts especially on the cerebellum. The 
lungs were congested with black fluid blood. — 
(Archives Génér. de Med. t. viii. p.18.) —In a 
case mentioned by Mr. Taytor, a quantity of the 
powder was found in the stomach, to the internal 
surface of which it adhered tenaciously. The 
vessels of the brain were congested. No other 
changes were noticed. The spastic contraction of 
the muscles seems to pass into the state of cadave- 
rous rigidity after death, without intermediate 
flaccidity. 

377. F. Treatment.—The most efficacious treat- 
ment of poisoning by the substances containing 
strychnia is an immediate recourse to the stomach- 
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his experiments division of the medulla oblongata, 
artificial respiration being kept up, or division of 
the spinal chord, did not prevent the effects of 
the poison from being manifested in the parts sup- 
plied with nerves below the division. The symp- 
toms and treatment of this poison are the same as 
those of strychnia, and of the substances which 
contain it. There are few other substances which 
are productive of death by operating in such a 
manner as to bring them under the present cate- 
gory; but the cocculus Indicus, and the coriaria 
myrtifolia, appear to possess properties in many 
respects similar to the foregoing. 

379. iv. Coccutus Inpicus.— The berries 
or fruit of the anamirta cocculus. — Cocculus 
Indicus is poisonous to all animals. It acts 
on the cerebro-spinal nervous and muscular 
systems, causing tremblings, staggering, tetanic 
convulsions, and death. It does not appear to in- 
crease the sensibility ; and the coma observed is 
rather the result of the exhaustion of vital influ- 
ence by it, than of any narcotic property, which is 
only produced when the dose is large, and at an 
advanced period of its operation. Onrita says, 
that this poison acts like camphor on the nervous 
system, and principally on the brain. M. Govrit 
states, that it communicates its poisonous proper- 
ties to fish, which have been killed by it, and more 
especially to barbel. It is frequently added to 
malt liquors for the purpose of increasing their in- 
toxicating powers, Its active principle has been 
called Picrotovine. Dr. Pirerra observes that, 
from accounts he received from an excise officer, 
the action of this poison is exerted more upon the 
‘voluntary muscles than upon the intellectual 
powers ; and that, notwithstanding the severe pro- 
hibitory statutes against the employment of coc- 
culus indicus in brewing, there is every reason “to 
believe that it is extensively used ; but a solution 
of the extract being employed, the detection of it 
is rendered very difficult. Monrricr, a writer on 
brewing, directs three pounds of cocculus indicus 
to be added to every ten quarters of malt, “ It 
gives,” he says, ‘an inebriating quality which 
passes for strength of liquor, and prevents second 
fermentation in bottled beer, and consequently the 
bursting of botties in warm climates,” — pleasant 
information this for those who indulge in these 
liquors ; and satisfactorily accounting for the inju- 
rious operation of them on the human frame. Ac- 
cording to Werrer and Orrita this substance in 
poisonous doses exhausts the irritability of the 
heart. 

380, The treatment of poisoning .by cocculus 
indicus, or by picrotoxine, consists in the prompt 
removal of the poison from the stomach, and in 
having recourse to the means advised for the ef- 
fects of nux vomica (§ 377.). 

381. v. Corranta Myrriyorza possesses pro- 
perties similar to the foregoing. It is frequently 
found as an adulteration of senna. According to 
Professor Mayer it produces violent fits of te- 
tanus, followed by apoplectic coma. A grain in- 
jected into the jugular vein of a rabbit occasioned 
in about five hours a single convulsive paroxysm, 
which proved immediately fatal. Sauvacrs has 
recorded two cases of death caused by the berries. 
M. Fre has adduced five cases of poisoning, owing 
to the adulteration of senna with this substance ; and 
one of them proved fatal. The symptoms were vio- 
lent convulsions, ey ne colic. M. Roux 
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pump, and, if this apparatus is not at hand, to the 
more powerful emetics. Dr. Curistison remarks, 
that, when nux vomica in powder has been taken, 
it adheres tenaciously to the inner surface of the 
stomach, and that the means used to evacuate the 
stomach should therefore be assiduously continued. 
Emetics may not act, as in Mr. Oitrrr’s ease, 
therefore they ought not to be solely confided in. If 
the patient be not attacked with spasms in two hours, 
he may be considered likely torecover. In cases 
of poisoning with strychnia, the efficacy of any 


which is poisonous is so small, and its absorp- 
tion so rapid, that means must be instantly re- 
sorted to in order to be efficacious. Dr. Cunis- 
TIsON quotes M. Donnz, who states that he has 
found iodine, bromine, and chlorine to be anti- 
dotes for poisoning for this, as well as the other 
vegetable alkaloids; these substances, he says, 
forming, with the alkaloids, compounds which 
are not deleterious, and which, being in chemical 
union, are not readily decomposed. Animals, he 
states, which had taken one grain of strychnia, or 
two grains of veratria, did not sustain any harm, 
when tincture of iodine was administered imme- 
diately afterwards ; but the delay of ten minutes 
in the administration of the antidote rendered it 
useless. Further evidence is required as to these 
antidotes. Dr, Perrrra remarks, that probably 
astringents, as infusions of galls, green tea, &c., 
would be serviceable. To relieve the spasms, 
narcotics may be employed. Sacns and others 
have recommended opium. As conia is the 
counterpart of strychinia, it deserves a trial, Dr. 
Pererra applied it to a wound in a rabbit af- 
fected with tetanus from the use of strychnia ; the 
convulsions;ceased, but the animal died. In the 
absence of conia the extract of hemlock may be 
tried. To relieve the symptoms consequent upon 
the endermie application of strychnia, acetate of 
morphia applied to the same part has given relief. 
— (Pereira, Op. cit. p. 1306.) —In a ease in 
which I pushed strychnia so far as to occasion 
severe spasms, spirits of turpentine were applied 
with tincture of opium in the form of an em- 
brocation along the spine, and were administered 
in enemata with assafoetida, and the spasms very 
soon disappeared. 

378. ili. Bructa— Brucia antidysenterica — or 
false Angustura bark. —This vegetable alkaloid 
causes symptoms of the same kind as strychnia. 
According to AnpraAL, brucia is twenty-four times 
less powerful than strychnia; but the bark itself 
appears to be nearly as strong as nux vomica. 
Professor Marc took an infusion of this bark in 
mistake for true Angustura; and, although the 
dose was only three fourths of a wine-glassful, yet 
he was seized with nausea, pain in the stomach, 
giddiness, sense of fulness in the head, ringing in 
the ears, stiffness of the limbs, pain on every at- 
tempt at motion, locked jaw, difficult articulation, 
&e. These symptoms continued two hours, and 
abated under the use of ether and laudanum. 
Dr, Emmerr states, that a boy who died from 
taking this poison experienced so distressing a state 
of sensibility in the intervals between the spasms, 
that he begged not to be touched, as he was 
thereby thrown into a paroxysm. This physician 
has investigated the operation of this poison, and 
he believes that it acts directly on the spinal cord, 
and not through the intervention of the brain, In 
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also published, in an interesting memoir, three 
cases which came under his own observation, one of 
which proved fatal ; the symptoms being sparkling 
and rolling of the eyes, locked-jaw, loss of voice, 
convulsions recurring in paroxysms of the duration 
of eight or ten minutes, and death after sixteen hours. 
Of those fatal cases the membranes of the brain 
on dissection were found congested in one, no other 
change being observed ; the internal surface of the 
stomach and bowels was injected in another ; and 
in the third no alteration could be detected. The 
treatment for poisoning with this substance does 
not differ from that recommended for the sub- 
stances containing strychnia (§ 377.). 

382, CLass V.—Irriratinc AND DEPRESSING 
Poisons. —Irritating and Paralysing — Acro- 
Sedatives. — Although this class of poisons is more 
or less allied to the third and fourth classes, and 
not less go the sixth and eighth, still it is distinct 
from all of them — Ist. in the alterations of func- 
tion and structures produced by it; and 2d. as 
respects the treatment required to remove these 
alterations. The substances ranged under this 
class not only affect the nerves of the part to 
which they are applied, but irritate them, and ex- 
cite more or less of morbid action of the capil- 
laries. In conjunction with this local action they 
are more or less imbibed by the membranes, and 
absorbed into the circulation, thereby affecting, 
each with modifying influence, the vital manifes- 
tations of the systems and organs of the body. 
Their general operation when administered in very 
large or poisonous doses is to irritate the tissues 
with which they come in contact, and to depress 
vital power throughout the frame, or to paralyse 
the functions of certain organs or parts. The 
irritating action they exert locally is extended, es- 
specially as respects some of them, to adjoining 
viscera; and this action is also exerted in those 
excreting organs which eliminate them from the 
blood, although often very slightly or inappreci- 
ably. But it is rare to observe after death evidence 
of irritation and its consequences to such an extent 
as to account for the fatal issue ; and, therefore, 
we are induced to infer that, although these 
changes may have aided in producing this result, 
the depressing influence exerted upon the nervous 
systems, and upon the vitality of the frame in 
general, by this class of poisons, is that to which 
their fatal operation is mainly due. Evenin those 
cases in which evidence of irritation, and the 
changes consequent upon this condition, are the 
most remarkable, although death may, according 
to the views of some, be ascribed chiefly or al- 
together to those changes,still they are insufficient 
of themselves to account for the rapidity of this 
issue, especially when they are compared with the 
extensive disorganizations observed after the more 
corrosive poisons, whose action is strictly local, 
and which often do not cause death until after pro- 
longed periods of suffering. 

383.1. Aconitrr -—— Monkshood — Aconitum na- 
pellus. —Aconita — Aconitine — Aconitina, — Ac- 
cording to the observations of Dr. Fleming, the 
species napellus, and its varieties, are the most 
poisonous of the genus. The amount of numbness 
and tingling felt on chewing the root, indicates 
the respective activity of the various species; the 
power of exciting these sensations, residing in the 
aconitina, which the plant contains. The most 
active officinal preparations are the tincture and 
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poisonous, this property residing in the aconitina, 
the alkaloid discovered in aconitum napellus by 
Gricer and Hessr. Cases of poisoning by this 
plant are not frequent. I have seen only one 
instance ; but injurious effects have followed, al- 
though rarely from a too large dose of the tinc- 
ture. The expressed juice, and the officinal pre- 
parations, are most rapidly fatal when injected in- 
toa vein, or intoarecent wound. ‘They are also 
injurious in smaller quantity, and with greater 
rapidity when introduced into the serous cavities, 
or into the cellular tissue, than when taken into 
the stomach; and they are poisonous also when 
introduced into the mucous canals, 

384. A. Applied locally, aconite produces very 
slight irritation of the tissues ; but it often excites 
asense of heat. It hardly occasions any visible 
change of the part. On the nerves it acts asa 
local sedative, especially to the nerves of sensa- 
tion, occasioning numbness and tingling. The 
loss of sensibility is followed by impairment of 
muscular contractability, and irritability. It does 
not appear, according to Dr. FLemine’s experi- 
ments, to produce dilatation of the pupil; and he 
states that the topical application of the poison is 
unaccompanied by pain, redness, or swelling, 
even when the physiological and remote effects 
are produced to the greatest extent ; the peculiar 
sensations caused by chewing the root being 
unattended by any inflammatory irritation. 

385. B. The remote or constitutional operation 
of aconite depends upon the absorption of it; as 
shown, — Ist, by the rapidity and intensity of the 
remote action being in proportion to the absorbing 
powers of the part to which it is applied, and to 
the facility with which the preparation employed is 
capable of being absorbed; 2d. By the circums 
stance of no remote effects, or-but slight effects, 
being produced when it is applied to the sound 
skin, although the topical action indicates that 
the nerves were affected by it, in the manner above 
stated. Being imbibed and absorbed into the 
circulation, it acts upon the nervous system, and 
more especially on the cerebro-spinal nervous 
system ; impairing the sensibility and the functions 
of sense, and diminishing the power of muscular 
action. It seems also to impair organic nervous 
influence, and irritability, proving a sedative of 
the cardiac and vascular actions, and reducing, 
as shown by Dr. FLemina, the strength, volume, 
and frequency of the pulse, more or less ac- 
cording to the dose. This antiphlogistic or 
sedative operation of aconite, has been fully 
evinced in various severe diseases for which I have 
prescribed it. It is of importance to determine 
whether or no the frequent or continued exhibition 
of this substance produces a cumulative action. 
Although I have often prescribed aconite, yet 
I have not had reason to believe that this action 
has ever occurred. Dr. FLemrne, however, states 
that two individuals were affected with general 
tremors, severe pain in the head and eye-balls, 
constant lachrymation, intense photophobia, heat 
of skin, quick pulse, and great restlessness, symp- 
toms which were distinctly attributable to the 
continued use of this substance. 

386. C. The symptoms produced by poisonous 
doses of the aconite are a sense of warmth in the 
stomach, with a numbness and tingling, and feel- 
ing of distension of the tongue and lips, sometimes 
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with slight nausea, followed by vomitings, or 


retchings. The countenance becomes pale and 
sunken, and muscular power prostrated. The 
senses are impaired, but consciousness remains, or 
slight wandering delirium appears. Some persons 
feel as if they were dying or sinking. The voice 
is whispering or lost: the respiration weak and 
superficial ; the pulse weak, or slow, small or ire 
regular. ‘The surface is cold, and covered with a 
clammy sweat. At a more advanced period the 
patient becomes speechless, deaf, and blind. The 
pupils are at first contracted ; but afterwards, some- 
times general muscular tremors or slight conyul- 
sions supervene ; the pulse at first slow, becomes 
imperceptible, the coldness of the surface and ex- 
tremities increases, and the patient dies from syn- 
cope. In a case, in which I was consulted, 
petechial ecchymoses appeared on the surface of 
the body and on the face, and marked congestion of 
the brain occurred with hemiplegia, yet the patient 
recovered, the palsy having nearly disappeared 
when I saw him some years afterwards. In most 
cases, especially when any part of the plant has 
been ate by mistake, heat, sense of constriction, 
numbness and tingling in the mouth and throat 
are the first symptoms complained of. Vomit- 
ing or diarrhoea is generally present, with swelling 
of the abdomen. A lady was poisoned by eating 
the root in mistake for horse-radish with roast 
beef. She could not thus have taken much of ifs 
but shortly afterwards slight vomiting with abdo- 
minal pains came on, and although emetics, &e., 
were used, she died in three hours. 

387. The symptoms may appear immediately 
after taking the poison or not for one or two hours, 
the delay being owing to the part and state of the 
plant taken, and to the presence of food in the 
stomach. Five grains of the fresh extract of 
aconite were given to each of three patients in the 
hospital at Bourdeaux. In a quarter of an hour 
after taking the poison, they had tremors of the 
muscles, a pricking sensation over the body, and 
Severe vomiting followed. ‘They became uncon- 
scious ; and on recovering their senses they com- 
plained of confusion of sight and intense headache, 
The pulse was slow and irregular, the respiration 
short and hurried ; the skin was cold and clammy. 
Two of the patients recovered. Dr. Gzocnecan 
adduces two cases, one of which died in an hour 
and a quarter after eating the root, and the other 
in two hours. One drachm of the root has proved 
fatal, but it is probable that less than this would 
kill an adult. Dr.Maxex died from the effects of 
not more than eighty drops of the tincture taken 
in ten doses, over a period of four days; the 
largest quantity taken at once having been ten 
drops. 

388. D. The alkaloid, aconitine, is the most vi- 
rulent poison known, exceeding even prussic acid, 
One fiftieth part of a grain of aconitina proved 
nearly fatal. Its operation and effects are alto- 
gether the same as those of aconite, only much 
more intense. ; 

389. FE. Death is produced by aconite owing 
to the sedative influence caused by it on the 
nervous system, or to its paralysing effect upon 
the muscles of respiration, or to the impaired ir- 
ritability of the heart, fatal syncope supervening, 
The death of the human subject takes place gene- 
rally by syncope, which sometimes occurs suddenly, 
unexpectedly and immediately: the fatal sedative 
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and paralysing influence of the poison on the 
nervous system appearing chiefly in experiments 
on the lower animals, when the dose of the poison 
has been very large. 

390. F. The appearances on dissection have been 
very imperfectly observed. Venous congestion, 
to a greater or less extent, has generally been 
found. In some instances, engorgement of the 
brain and membranes, with considerable sub- 
arachnoid effusion has been met with. In the 
cases recorded by Paxtas, Decianp, and Gxoc- 
HEGAN, inflammatory appearances were present in 
the alimentary canal. ‘The lungs were generally 
congested, and the blood very dark. 

391. G. The more diagnostic or characteristic 
phenomena produced by this poison are numbness 
and tingling of the mouth and throat, or parts to 
which it is applied ; vomiting or retching, with 
tumefaction of the abdomen, numbness, tinglings 
or tremors of the extremities, contraction of the 
pupils, slowness or failure of the pulse, and of 
the heart’s action, and death from this last change, 

392. H. Treatment.—If retchings only have oe- 
curred without free vomitings, an emetic, con- 


sisting of sulphate of zinc with capsicum, or of 


mustard mixed in water, should be administered. 
If the poison have passed into the intestines — 
or sufficient time have elapsed for this to have 
taken place, warm purgatives and enemata should 
be resorted to. Stimulants, as warm brandy and 
water ;‘camphor or ammonia, with capsicum, and 
small doses of opium; sinapisms or terebinthi- 
nated embrocations over the epigastrium, or along 
the spine ; strong coffee, and frictions of the sure 
face, are the means chiefly to be confided in. 

393, il. ArsENic.—Arsenious Acid—Arsenic and 
its compounds. — Of all the varieties of death by 
poison none is more important, as Dr.Curistison 
remarks, than poisoning by arsenic. The facility 
with which it as well as all other poisons may_be 
procured in this country, and the ease with which 
it may be secretly administered, lead to its adop- 
tion for the purpose of murder. It is fortunate, 
therefore, that there are few substances, and hardly 
any other poison, which can be detected in such 
minute quantities, and with so great certainty, ac- 
cording to the full and minute directions which will 
be found in the works of Onrrria, Panis, Beck, 
Criristison, Devercrs, Peretra, ‘Taytor, Guy, 
and others, Tie compounds of arsenic met with and 
employed in the arts, and by which life may be 
destroyed either accidentally’ or intentionally, are, 
1. The protovide of Berzelius, or fly-powder. — 2, 
Arsenious Acid, or white arsenic.—3. The Arsenile 
of Copper, or mineral green. — 4. The Arsenite of 
Potass, or Fowler’s solution. — 5. The Arseniate of 
Potass ; and 6. The various sulphurets, pure and 
impure, as Realgar, Orpiment, and K ing’s yellow.— 
Of these, arsenious acid, or white arsenic, is that 
most frequently administered as a poison. Mr, 
Tayxor states, that in 1837 and 1838 there were 
185 cases of poisoning by this substance in Eng- 
land, the greater number of which were cases of 
suicide and murder. , 

394, White arsenic possesses a very feeble acid 
re-action, although it combines with alkalies. 1t 
has, in small quantity, hardly any taste, and hence 
the frequency and risk of its employment, It is 
sparingly soluble. Cold water dissolves from half 
to one grain to one fluid ounce of water; and 
boiling water allowed to cool upon the powder 
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dissolves a little more than one grain to the ounce 
of water. Mr. Tayzor states that the presence of 
organic matter in a liquid diminishes the soluble 
power of the liquid. Viscid or mucilaginous fluids 
of course suspend the finer parts of the powder 
of this substance. The solubility and action of 
arsenious acid are said to be increased by ad- 
mixture with nitre. This writer states, that a tea- 
spoonful of powdered arsenic weighs about 150 
grains, a table-spoonful 530 grains, and a pinch 
about seventeen grains. 

395. A. Symptoms. — Arsenic, taken into the 
stomach, produces different forms of poisoning, ac- 
cording to the quantity and state of the poison, as 
respects admixture, &c., and to the state of the sto- 
mach and constitution of the individual — accord- 
ing to the various modifying circumstances already 
mentioned (§$ 51, et seq.). The forms of poisoning 
thus resulting are, Ist. Acute, 2d. Chronic ; and the 
acute assumes two varieties, which have been dis- 
tinguished and described by Dr. Curisrison. 

396. a. The acute form of poisoning with this 
substance is differently characterised according 
as the arsenic affects more especially the ali- 
mentary canal, or the nervous system, and vital 
powers. —(a.) When the digestive canal is more 
particularly attacked, signs of violent irritation 
are manifested along its whole course, with 
faintness, sickness, burning pain, and tenderness in 
the region of the stomach. When the poison has 
been taken in a state of solution, these symptoms 
are felt\yery soon after its ingestion — generally 
from ten to fifteen minutes; but, in other circum- 
stances, it usually does not begin to act until half 
an hour after it is swallowed ; and its operation is 
seldom delayed beyond an hour. Several cases 
are, however, recorded in which the action of the 
poison was not manifested for several hours — for 
three, four, five, or even seven hours. Dr. Curis- 
Tison thinks that it is delayed for a longer or 
shorter time by sleep. The sickness and pain 
are soon followed by retchings and vomiting, 
especially when drink is taken. ‘There are also 
heat, dryness, and tightness in the throat and 
pharynx, creating an incessant desire for drink, 
attending and occasionally preceding the vomitings, 
Sometimes this affection of the throat is very slight. 
When it is severe, it is often attended by fits of 
suffocation and convulsive vomiting; and b 
hoarseness and difficulty of talking. The matters 
vomited after alimentary matters have been thrown 
off are yellowish or greenish, and in the more 
protracted cases they are streaked or mixed with 
blood. Soon after the appearance of the gastric 
symptoms, diarrhoea generally supervenes; but in 
some instances, instead of diarrhoea, the patient is 
harassed by ineffectual calls, or tenesmus. About 
this time the pain at the pit of the stomach is ex- 
cruciating, and is likened to a fire within him. It 
often extends over the abdomen, which becomes 
tense, tender, and sometimes swollen; but occa- 
sionally drawn inwards at the navel. If diarrhoea 
be considerable, or has continued for a short time, 
pain, heat, and excoriation of the anus are com- 
plained of. In some instances, the burning pain 
and irritation with vascular injection appears to 
extend from the mouth to the anus ; and there are 
frequently also observed signs of irritation of. the 
air-passages and lungs, with shortness of breath, 
tightness across the lower part of the chest, and 
occasionally darting pains, Sometimes symptoms 
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of pneumonia are more fully developed. The 
urinary organs are often affected, the patient 
being distressed by frequent, painful, and difficult 
micturition, by pain in the bladder, or swelling of 
the penis. Females frequently experience burning 
pain, swelling or excoriation of the labia pu- 
dendz. Occasionally the irritation is so great as to 
cause suppression of urine: but the disorder 
of the urinary organs rarely occurs unless the 
lower bowels are also severely irritated, and the 
case has been protracted for two or three days. 
Soon after the appearance of the first symptoms, 
the pulse becomes feeble, small, and rapid, and 
subsequently irregular, and hardly perceptible. 
The surface of the body and extremities are cold, 
and often covered with clammy cold sweats. 
The feet and hands often livid. ‘The features are 
collapsed, and expressive of extreme suffering and 
anxiety. The conjunctiva is often very much 
injected; and the eyes are red and sparkling. 
The tongue and mouth are parched ; and aph- 
thous appearances are sometimes observed in the 
throat. Convulsive motions, especially of a slight 
form, and consisting of tremors or twitchings, 
often commence in the trunk and become more 
general. When the diarrhoea is severe, or has 
continued for a sliort time, cramps in the legs and 
arms are severe and frequent. Delirium some- 
times appears towards the close, and is occa- 
sionally attended by stupor. Death takes place 
calmly, but is sometimes preceded by convul- 
sions. In some instances, a remission of the 
symptoms has been observed, particularly when 
life has been prolonged till the close of the second 
or third day. In cases such as now described, 
constituting the most frequent variety of the acute 
form, death occurs about twenty-four hours after 
the ingestion of the poison, and generally before 
the close of the third day ; but, in rare instances, 
life may be prolonged until the fifth or sixth day. 

397. (b.) In the second variety of acute poi- 
soning by arsenic, the signs of irritation and 
inflammation of the digestive canal are either 
slight or altogether absent ; death ensuing in five, 
six, or seven hours, or at a period too early for 
the full development of inflammatory action, 
owing to the impression of the poison on the 
organic nervous system, and on the general vi- 
tality of the frame. When Sir B. Bropie in- 
jected a solution of the oxide into the stomach of 
a dog, the pulse was rendered slow and inter- 
mitting, and the animal became palsied in the 
hinder legs, lethargic, and died in convulsions, 
In some cases of this variety, one or two attacks 
of vomiting occur at the usual interval after taking 
the poison, but it seldom continues; extreme 
faintness, amounting almost to syncope, being the 
most uniform symptom. Pain is usually felt at 
the epigastrium, but it is sometimes very slight, 
and unattended by the other signs of inflam- 
mation. Occasionally there are oppression, stupor 
from depression, or slight convulsions; but the 
faintness and general sinking of the vital powers 
are the prominent phenomena ; death commonly 
taking place in a few hours. Even in the more 
protracted cases, and where life continues till the 
second day, extreme vital depression is the most 
striking feature. Dr, Curisrison remarks that 
this acute variety has been observed, — 1st, when 
the dose of the poison was very large ; 2d, when 
it was in small masses ; and, 3d, when it was in 
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a state of solution, The first and last of these 
circumstances account for the rapidity and cha- 
racter of the symptoms, as furnishing the con- 
ditions favourable to a general or extended im- 
pression of the substance on the villous coat of 
the stomach, and a rapid absorption of it into 
the circulation : but the second circumstance just 
named admits not of so ready an explanation. 
Cases of this variety of poisoning by arsenic are 
not frequent ; but Dr. Curistison has referred to 
twelve instances in illustration of it; and which 
sufficiently show that the most rapid cases of 
poisoning by arsenic are not always attended by 
either violent or well-marked symptoms. It 
should, however, be recollected that the present 
variety passes insensibly into the former— that 
many cases will present phenomena approaching 
more or less either of the varieties now described, 
or intermediate between them. 

398. All the above symptoms are not present 
in every case of the acute form, for pain may be 
entirely absent, although the quantity of the poi- 
son has been very great; the greatness of the 
quantity, as just stated, having been supposed to 
have been the cause of its absence. But Mr. 
Taytor states, that a case occurred in Guy’s 
Hospital, where only forty grains had been taken, 
and the patient died without complaining of pain. 
The symptoms of intestinal irritation are seldom 
wanting, or there is vomiting if there be no purg- 
ing. But Mr. Taytor refers to a case in which 
there was neither vomiting nor purging. Thirst, 
although a most common symptom, may also be 
absent, 

399. b. The chronic form of poisoning by 
arsenic may also present two varieties or states. 
—(a.) In one the symptoms may at first be 
acute and inflammatory ; but these may subside, 
with or without treatment, and signs of nervous 
irritation and vital depression become most pro- 
minent: or the inflammatory and the nervous 
symptoms may appear together, and proceed pari 
passu. The nervous affection varies in different 
persons. It chiefly consists of partial or incom- 
plete palsy in some cases, or of more or less com- 
plete epilepsy in others, or of partial or irregular 
convulsion; or they may even resemble those of 
hysteria, of tetanus, or of delirium, passing into 
stupor. Fiveindividuals partook of a dish poisoned 
with arsenic, and were seized with the usual 
symptoms of inflammatory irritation of the ali- 
mentary canal. One of these had an epileptic fit 
on the first day, which returned on the second, 
with frequent twitches of the muscles of the trunk, 
numbness in one side, and heat and tingling of 
the feet and hands. Another had tremors of the 
right arm and leg, followed by epileptic fits in the 
night, which returned the next fifteen days at the 
same hour in the evening, and afterwards recurred 
at intervals for several months. 

400. Of the secondary effects of this variety of 
arsenical poisoning, palsy and spasm or contrac- 
tions of the extremities are the most frequent. 
The palsy is generally partial, and often com- 
mences at the fingers or toes, and proceeds gra- 
dually upwards. Dr. Murray (Edin. Med. and 
Surg. Journ., vol. xviii. p. 167.) has given an in- 
structive account of this effect of arsenic. Four 
persons were affected about an hour after break- 
fast with the primary symptoms of poisoning by 
arsenic. But, in addition to these, the muscular 
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debility was extreme; and in two amounted to 
true partial palsy. One of them lost altogether 
the power of the left arm. The other had great 
general debility and long-continued numbness and 
pains of the leg. In a case of an over-dose of the 
arseniate of potass, the paralytic affection con- 
sisted in the loss of sensation and of motion of the 
hands, and the loss of motion in the feet, with 
contraction of the knee-joints. 

401. (b.) In some instances, especially when the 
dose of the poison has been small and frequently re- 
peated, instead of the acute or inflammatory sym- 
ptoms at the commencement, indications of slow or 
chronic poisoning approach insidiously, and may 
be mistaken for chronic disease of the digestive 
organs or of the nervous system. Hannemann 
has briefly defined slow poisoning by arsenic as “a 
gradual sinking of the powers of life, without any 
violent symptom—a nameless feeling of illness, 
failure of strength, an aversion to food and drink, 
and all the other enjoyments of life.” This is, 
however, not a correct view of such cases, al- 
though it may represent a few of the most slow or 
chronic states produced by this poison ; as with 
the gradual sinking of vital and of muscular 
power, there are generally more or less of the 
symptoms about to be enumerated also present :— 
Protracted indigestion with flatulence, pain in the 
stomach or bowels, sometimes in the course of the 
colon; slight diarrhoea, or tenesmus, or both > 
furred tongue, with dryness, constriction of the 
throat, and thirst; severe attacks of flatulence, 
sometimes with hiccup when substances are taken 
into the stomach ; occasionally salivation or ex- 
foliation of the epithelium of the lips, cheeks, and 
throat ; inflammation of the conjunctiva, with 
suffusion of the eyes, intolerance of light, and fre- 
quently with a dark circle surrounding the eyes ; 
irritation of the skin, often with an eruption— the 
Eczema arsenicale—and exfoliation of the cuticle, 
and falling out of the hair; extreme muscular 
weakness, tremors, paralysis, spasms, or contrac- 
tions of the limbs; sometimes convulsions, anx- 
iety, faintness or syncope ; shortness of breathing, 
dry cough ; palpitations on slight exertion, or upon 
being startled, remarkable weakness, smallness, 
and irregularity of the pulse ; emaciation, swelling 
or cedema of the extremities; nervous headache, 
mental depression, sometimes low delirium, stu- 
por, or even death, have supervened upon ex- 
cessive or too long continued doses of arsenical 
preparations. I once suffered severely from dys- 
pepsia and excessive flatulence caused by an acci- 
dental over-dose of Fowxen’s solution; and I 
have met with several cases where the above 
symptoms—some in one case, others in another, 
&c.—have followed the use of these prepara- 
tions, There is also some reason to believe that 
endocarditis and lesions of the valves of the heart 
have been excited by the too liberal employment 
of the arsenical solution, I have at present a 
patient with disease of the cardiac valves, who 
has taken the solution in very large doses, and 
during several protracted courses, for lepra. 

402. B. The application of arsenic to. sores, 
ulcers, or eruptions ; or to wounds, or to blistered 
or other surfaces deprived of its cuticle, often has 
produced fatal poisoning. When arsenic is thus 
applied, both local inflammation is excited or in- 
creased, and constitutional effects are produced by 
its absorption, Weprer states that a girl, affected 
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with psoriasis of the scalp, had it rubbed with 
a liniment of butter and arsenic ; and was soon 
seized with acute pain and swelling of the whole 
head, fainting fits, restlessness, fever, delirium, 
&c. She died in six days. Similar cases are 
recorded by Amarus Lusiranus, Zirmann, Brt- 
ioc, Roux, Biackapp_r, and others ; the arsenic 
having been applied to sores or ulcers. Hanves 
remarks, respecting the propriety of the outward 
application of this substance, that it may be 
applied with safety to abraded surfaces, to common 
ulcers, or to malignant sores, even when highly 
irritable, provided the part be not recently 
wounded, so as to pour out blood. This distinc- 
tion is not, however, to be confided in, under 
every circumstance ; for the poison may be ab- 
sorbed without being imbibed by the venous 
capillaries of the part. 

403. When arsenic is thus applied, inflamma- 
tion of the part, extending more or less, is gene- 
rally produced. In some instances the local 
irritation is but slight, or altogether absent: but 
it is in others very severe. The lesions, conse- 
quent upon the absorption of the poison when 
thus employed, are irritation of the stomach and 
bowels, especially of the rectum; various affec- 
tions of the nervous system, as spasms, convul- 
sions, palsy, &c.; faintness, and vital depression. 
In several instances palsy has appeared in parts 
adjoining that to which the poison was applied. 
An arsenical preparation was long employed to 
destroy, a tumour on the right side of the neck, 
and was followed by complete palsy of the 
muscles of the neck and arm of that side. 

404. C. The poison may be administered in ene- 
mata.— Fopirez adduces the following case. A 
lady was under treatment for some slight dis- 
order ; but died unexpectedly after symptoms of 
poisoning. It was afterwards discovered that her 
servant, after unsuccessful attempts to poison her 
by dissolving arsenic in her soup, had succeeded 
by administering it in injections. In this way, 
doubtless, all the effects of arsenic may be pro- 
duced, and the poison be the less likely to be 
detected after death — this mode of poisoning re- 
quiring all the vigilance which the physician can 
exert. 

405. D. This poison may be introduced into the 
vagina.—Amongst other instances of this mode of 
poisoning adduced by AnstauLx and Curisrison, 
the following is recorded by Dr. Mancor. A 
farmer near Copenhagen lost his wife under sus- 
picious circumstances, and six weeks afterwards 
married his maid-servant. In a few years he 
attempted, aided by another servant, to poison 
his second wife. Having failed, he introduced a 
mixture of arsenic and flour into the vagina after 
Coition, in the morning. The symptoms appeared 
about mid-day, and death took place next morn- 
ing. The murderer married, soon after, his guilty 
paramour, and after a few years got rid of her in 
a similar manner. About three in the afternoon 
she was seized with shivering, and with heat and 
pain in the vagina ; the po‘son having been intro- 
duced in the morning. The remembrance of her 
former crime excited her suspicions, and she 
wrung from her husband a confession. On the 
local symptoms, acute pain in the stomach, inces- 
sant vomiting, and delirium supervened: death 
took place after twenty-one hours. On dissection, 
grains of arsenic were found in the vagina, 
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although frequent lotions had been used in the 
treatment. ‘Ihe labia were swollen and red, the 
vagina flaccid, the os uteri gangrenous ; the duo- 
denum was inflamed, the stomach natural. 

406. E. Poisoning by arsenic may take place 
through the respiratory organs. —This_ usually 
occurs in consequence of the accidental inhalation 
of arsenical vapours. Orro 'Tacnentus, a chemist 
of the sixteenth century, quoted by Dr. Cunisri- 
son, states, that he once incautiously happened 
to breathe the fumes of arsenic, and was surprised 
to find his palate impressed with a sweet, mild, 
grateful taste, such as he never experienced be- 
fore. But in half an hour he was attacked by 
pain and constriction of the stomach ; then with 
difficult breathing, general convulsions, an un- 
speakable sense of heat, bloody and painful mic- 
turition, and, finally, with such an acute colic as 
contracted his whole body for half an hour, He 
recovered from these alarming symptoms by 
taking oleaginous drinks; but during all the suc- 
ceeding winter he had low hectic fever. There 
can be no doubt of arsenical vapour or fumes 
being rapidly poisonous, when inhaled in a con- 
centrated state, or even when very diluted, if 
longer breathed ; and then they may produce 
slow or chronic poisoning. The vapour may even 
be employed in this way with criminal intentions, 
Dr. Curistison has quoted several writers and 
cases illustrative of this mode of poisoning. The 
following is a most instructive instance of the 
kind :—An apothecary inhaled the fumes while 
subliming arsenic ; and was soon after seized with 
frequent faintness, constriction at the pracordia, 
dificult breathing, constant thirst, parched tongue 
and throat, great restlessness, watchings, and 
pains in the feet. He had afterwards profuse 
daily perspirations, and palsy of the legs; and 
several months elapsed before he quite recovered. 
(See B. Timzxus, Cas. Med. L. vii. c.11.; and 
Cunistison, Op. cit., p. 302., for similar cases.) 
Paracersus, being one day enraged with an ac- 
quaintance, held him over an alembic in which 
arsenic was subliming; but the object of his 
temper nearly lost his life. 

407. F. Applied to the sownd skin, arsenic has 
either no effect, or merely a slow and slight effect, 
unless under certain circumstances, If the poison 
be simply placed in contact with the skin it seldom 
acts; but if it be rubbed upon the skin, especially 
when mixed with fatty matters, it acts chiefly 
locally, producing a pustular eruption or eschars ; 
but according to Renautr it produces no con. 
stitutional disorder. This statement, however, 
should not be depended upon ; for there are several 
facts recorded that prove arsenic sometimes to 
have been productiveof very serious local and 
constitutional effects when applied to the human 
skin, either in the state of fine powder, or in the 
form of ointment, liniment, or paste. In these 
cases, several of which are adduced by Dr. 
Cunistison, the symptoms were faintings, giddi- 
ness, pain in the stomach, vomitings, tenesmus, 
ardor urine, tremblings of the limbs, low delirium, 
hectic fever, debility, prolonged recovery, and 
falling out of the hair. 

408. G. Diagnosis. — Poisoning by arsenic may 
be mistaken for the severer states of cholera, or even 
for a case of pestilential cholera. The propriety of 
deciding the question, from the symptoms alone, 
as to whether or no poisoning has been produced 
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by arsenic, belongs more especially to the writer 
on Medical Jurisprudence. This question has 
been ably discussed by Dr.Curistison and the 
other writers so often referred to. But the diag- 
nosis between poisoning by this substance and 
natural disease falls more especially within my 
province. It should be admitted that the diagnosis 
is often difficult; but due attention to the history 
of the case, especially in respect of the accession 
of the attack; the prickings, burning sensations, 
or heat, redness and constriction in the throat, and 
in the course of the cesophagus, especially early in 
the attack ; the redness of the eyes; the swelling, 
heat, pain, and excoriation of the anus; the te- 
nesmus, and the burning or colicky character of 
the abdominal pain ; the ardor urine, dysuria, and 
heat of the urinary passages; the increased suf- 
fering on speaking and swallowing ; the consecu- 
tive eruption of pimples, or excoriations of the 
lips, tongue, and throat ; the nature of the nervous 
symptoms, particularly the epileptic form of con- 
vulsions, the incomplete or partial palsy, the 
nervous sinking, anxiety, and muscular tremors, 
and the low delirium, are diagnostic of poisoning, 
especially by this substance, and are rarely pre- 
sent, even individually, in cholera, and perhaps 
never in such states of association as are observed 
after the administration of arsenic. But strict 
attention to the phenomena and recollection of the 
symptoms as described above will show the nature 
of the case with tolerable certainty ; although 
much more precise information, as respects both 
the moral circumstances and the chemical investi- 
gation, will be required for the administration of 
justice. 

409. H. The organic lesions produced by the pre- 
parations of arsenic, — These have been described 
most ably by Dr.Curisrison, and illustrated by 
reference to numerous cases, to which I must refer 
the reader. The changes produced by arsenic are 
numerous, and varied in mostinstances, according 
to the quantity administered, the state of the 
stomach at the time, and the period the patient 
lived after its ingestion. Similar changes are 
usually observed after poisoning by the external 
application of the substance to those produced by 
its internal administration, The most remarkable 
alterations are generally found when the quantity 
swallowed has not been very large, and when the 
individual has lived sufficiently long to admit of 
the development of inflammatory action and its 
more immediate consequences. When death has 
taken place very rapidly—in a shorter period than 
eight or ten or even twelve hours, little or no 
change is often observed. In these cases, it may 
be-presumed that the impression of the poison on 
the organic nervous system, and the action con- 
sequent upon its absorption on the heart and ner- 
vous centres, cause death before vascular reaction 
could supervene.— a. Much more frequently, 
however, the internal surfaces of the stomach and 
duodenum, often also of the cesophagus and 
pharynx, on the one hand, and of the intestines, 
more especially the rectum and colon, on the 
other, evince signs of inflammatory irritation and 
certain of its more immediate results, especially 
cipillary injection, sometimes with small ecchy- 
mosis, or slight extravasations of blood, or soften- 
ing of the villous coat, or effusion of lymph, or 
ulcerations. Redness with vascular injection is 
seldom absent from the throat and gullet, “when 
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the patient has lived above a few hours. In the 
stomach, the colour is often a dull or brownish 
red ; or it is of a brighter hue, interspersed with 
dark striz of altered blood. ‘The ecchymoses and 
larger extravasation of blood are always of a dark 
hue. Ulceration rarely occurs, and chiefly in 
cases where: death has not taken place until after 
the second or third day. Although inflammatory 
appearances may be absent in cases which have 
ended rapidly, yet they have been found in the: 
stomach in several which have terminated in five, 
six, seven, or eight hours after the administration 
of the poison. Thickening, or tumefaction of the 
villous membrane, with more or less softening, a 
friable state of it, and even abrasions of minute 
portions, are occasionally observed. Gangrene 
and perforations of the stomach or intestines are 
never found. Changes, which have been mistaken 
for gangrene, have consisted chiefly of extravasa- 
tions of dark blood. The ulcerations said to have 
been found in some instances when death has taken 
place a few hours after the ingestion of the poison, 
are very probably minute abrasions or excoriations 
of the villous surface. A sanguinolent fluid is 
sometimes found in the cavity of the stomach ; and 
occasionally arsenic, variously altered in its ap- 
pearance, is found closely adhering to the internal 
membrane. The colon is often much contracted and 
its inner surface inflamed, especially the sigmoid 
flexure and the cecum. The rectum is generall 
much inflamed and excoriated, the latter change 
extending around the anus, particularly when life 
has continued one, two, or three days. 

410. 6. The respiratory organs sometimes are 
found congested, and the bronchial membrane more 
or lessreddened. Occasionally the pleura is injected, 
and slight effusions of serum exist in the pleurak 
cavities. The heart is generally flabby, and some- 
times the inner surface, particularly the column 
carne and valves, is more or less reddened. The 
blood is often fluid and generally dark-coloured. 
Slight effusions of serum and congestion are occa- 
sionally found within the cranium. Inflammatory 
changes are frequently seen in the urinary passages, 
and often extending to the female sexual organis. 

411. c. The antiseptic influence of arsenic, more 
especially upon those parts where this substance 
exerts its injurious action, or where it is brought 
in contact, has recently attracted attention and’ 
been fully established, It thus very frequently: 
not only preserves these parts, more especially the: 
alimentary canal, from putrefaction, but also the 
alterations which it had produced in them. It. 
may be presumed that the amount of antic 
septic effect will depend very much upon the 
quantity of the poison, and upon the retention of 
it m the body at the time of death. If much of it 
remain in the stomach and bowels, or become ab- 
sorbed and continue either in the blood or in the: 
several tissues and organs, an antiseptic and mum- 
mifying effect may be expected ; but if the poison: 
be discharged by vomiting and purging, and eli- 
minated from the body before death takes place, 
then the putrefaction process will proceed as: 
usual, or even with greater celerity. This effect of 
arsenic, in arresting the progress of putrefaction,, 
seems to be the result of a chemical action exerted! 
by this substance upon the fluids and soft solids of 
the body. 

412, I. The quantity of arsenic likely to destroy 
life depends upon a variety of circumstances. But 
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four grains, or even three, may kill a child, if it 
be taken in solution or when the stomach is empty. 
Dr. Curistison adduces the case of a child who 
died in six hours after taking four grains and a 
half in a state of solution; and a woman, seventy 
years of age, was killed by four grains. Mr. Tay- 
Lor states that a young lady died after eating a 
portion of cake which could not have contained 
more than four grains, and probably Jess than three 
grains. He states, that three of a party at dinner 
who had partaken of the port wine on the table 
were seized with symptoms of arsenical poisoning. 
The wine was found to contain about one to two 
erains of the poison in each fluid ounce. A lady 
took a quantity containing less than two grains of 
arsenic. In about half an hour she experienced 
faintness, violent vomiting, but no pain. She re- 
covered after a few hours. A gentleman took as 
much as contained little more than two grains. 
His symptoms were similar, but more severe. If 
he had taken another glass of the wine, he might 
have been killed. Although the wine was satu- 
rated with arsenic, yet no peculiar taste was per- 
ceived. The escape of these persons was probably 
owing to the circumstances of the wine having been 
taken on a full stomach, and of its having been 
soon followed by violent vomiting. It is probable 
that, from one to two grains would prove fatal to 
a child or to a debilitated person, and three grains 
to an adult. On the other hand, cases of recovery 
from the ingestion of large quantities are not in- 
frequent, A person recovered after taking half an 
ounce, the poison having been carried off by vo- 
miting and purging; but instances of recovery 
from so large a quantity are very rare, and are 
owing to the arsenic having been taken on a full 
stomach, and to its speedy evacuation. 

413. K. The period at which death takes place 
from arsenic varies with the circumstances so often 
alluded to. Dr.Bortanp informed Mr.Taytor 
of a case in which two ounces of arsenic were 
taken, and death took place in Jess than two hours 
from syncope. There was neither pain, vomiting, 
nor diarrhoea. Such rapidly fatal cases are very 
rare. But the time at which death takes place is 
not strictly dependent upon the quantity of the 
poison taken. There are many cases reported in 
which death has occurred in from three to seven 
hours, but much more frequently it does not su- 
pervene until a period varying from twelve or 
eighteen hours to three days, in the acute forms of 
poisoning by this substance. In thirteen cases 
recorded by Dr. Beck, the smallest quantity taken 
having been one drachm, and the largest two 
drachms, the shortest period for death was four 
hours, the longest two days. In one instance, 
two ounces of the poison destroyed life in three 
hours and a half; but in another case four or five 
grains killed a person in four hours; so little does 
the rapidity of the effect depend upon the dose or 
quantity. When the poison has been administered 
in small and repeated doses, and in cases of slow 
or chronic poisoning, and in some instances of the 
external application of it, and when a partial re- 
covery from the first effects has occurred, a fatal 
issue may not take place until many days or weeks 
after its alministration, 

414, L. The modus operandi of arsenic has not 
always been rightly estimated. ‘his substance has 
been generally considered as a tonic ; but, judging 
from my experience of its action in my own per- 
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son, and in the treatment of many diseases, I 
cannot believe that it possesses any tonic properties, 
but, on the contrary, that it exerts an irritating 
and depressing influence; its chief medicinal ef- 
fects being anti-periodic and alterative, —eflects 
which result from the employment of it in very 
small and frequently repeated doses ; an irritating 
and depressing, or paralysing action, following the 
administration of larger doses. Its local operation 
is chiefly as an irritant, capillary injection, in- 
flammation, and its immediate consequences usu- 
ally occurring. But the primary impression pro- 
duced by large quantities of this poison is probably 
sedative as respects the nervous system, both lo- 
cally and generally, inasmuch as death, preceded 
by signs of vital depression, often takes place be- 
fore inflammatory appearances are developed. 
That arsenic is absorbed into the circulation, and 
affects this fluid, the heart, and the nervous centres, 
are facts, which the detection of it in the liver, 
spleen, kidneys, lungs and urine, fully proves, and 
which the changes in these organs further serve to 
show. Even when itis applied to an abraded 
surface, or to parts which admit of its absorption, 
it has been found to affect more especially the 
inner surface of the stomach, duodenum and large 
bowels, and it has been detected in these situations 
by chemical research. It appears to exert a spe- 
cific influence upon the alimentary canal, irritat- 
ing and inflaming it, and at the same time depress- 
ing the organic nervous energy. It exerts also a 
marked action on the emunctories by which it is 
carried out of the circulation, especially the urinary 
organs, the villous surface and glandular ap- 
paratus of the large bowels, the skin and lungs; 
exciting, irritating, or inflaming these, according 
to the quantity existing in the circulating fluids. 
415. M. Treatment.—As the poisonous operation 
of the preparations of arsenic is chiefly owing to 
the absorption of them, it is obvious that, before 
they can be absorbed, they must be dissolved — 
either dissolved when administered, or subse- 
quently by the juices of the stomach. Therefore no 
substance ought to be recommended as an antidote 
unless it possesses the property of rendering the 
arsenic insoluble, or of preventing its solubility ; 
and no known compound possesses this power to 
any considerable extent. The hydrated sesqui- 
oxide of ixvon possesses this property to a certain 
extent. Mr. Tayior performed many experiments 
on this antidote, and obtained the following re- 
sults: — Ist. When arsenious acid is dissolved in 
water, and agitated with twelve or fifteen times its 
weight of the hydrated oxide, the poison is pre- 
cipitated with it ina very insoluble form. 2d. 
When the poison is mixed and agitated in a state 
of powder with the oxide, there is little or no effect ; 
the poison being only mechanically diffused 
through the oxide. 3d. When the poison in 
powder is mixed with oxide of iron rendered alka- 
line by ammonia, so much appears to combine with 
the iron as the quantity of alkali present will render 
soluble in cold water. The rest is diffused in gra- 
nules through theoxide. Most of the experiments, 
he adds, in favour of this antidote have been per- 
formed in solutions of arsenic ; and therefore the re- 
sults are irrelevant, since arsenic is most frequently 
taken in powder, and often in very coarse powder, 
Recently the acetate of the sesquioxide of iron has 
been recommended as an antidote by M. Durtos ; 
but Mr. Taytor found that, in respect of arsenic 
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in powder it is as inefficacious as the hydrated 
oxide, even when an alkali is added, to produce 
effectual precipitation ; and that, with regard to 
the solution, the poison is more readily precipi- 
tated by the hydrated oxide than by the acetate of 
iron. Other antidotes have been mentioned, more 
especially large doses of magnesia and charcoal ; 
but they deserve little credit, and are no further 
serviceable than by involving the poison more or 
less, and thereby preventing its action upon, or its 
absorption by, the surface of the stomach —an 
intention which may be accomplished more com- 
pletely by albumen, milk, and various other sub- 
stances. ‘The substances formerly lauded as an- 
tidotes, have been shown by the researches of 
Rewnautr, Orrita, and others, to be quite inefii- 
cacious ; whatever of success may have followed 
their exhibition having been owing to the several 
circumstances shown above ({¢§ 51. et. seq.), to mo- 
dify, counteract, or prevent the operation of poisons. 

416, So little advantage, therefore, being likely 
to be derived from antidotes, our chief hopes 
should be placed on the immediate evacuation of 
the poison from the stomach, and upon the re- 
moval of the injurious effects which may have 
been produced. If vomiting has not taken place, or 
is insufficient, it should be promoted by an emetic 
of sulphate of zine, or sulphate of copper, or by 
mustard taken at intervals in a wine-glass of 
water, or by tickling the throat with a feather; 
or the contents of the stomach may be removed 
by the stomach-pump, avoiding as much as 
possible the introduction of fluids when the poi- 
son has been taken in a state of powder or of 
imperfect solution. When vomiting takes place 
it may be promoted by taking albumen, milk, thick 
mucilaginous fluids, linseed tea, &¢.: and, al- 
though the patient should not be allowed to 
exhaust his strength in retching, without some 
one of these fluids being taken for the stomach to 
act upon, still it should not be taken in too large 
a quantity at one time, in order that the stomach 
may contract frequently on itself, and thus expel 
from its surface the mucous secretion which often 
envelopes the poison, and protects the inner sur- 
face of the organ from its action. Mr. Taytor 
advises a saponacious liquid, made of equal parts 
of oil and lime-water, to be given ; and Dr. Paris 
a free exhibition of olive oil. When vomiting has 
commenced from the action of the poison, an 
emetic or the stomach-pump is then necessary, as 
this operation will proceed, when aided by the 
fluids just mentioned. 

417. Having by these means discharged the 
poison from the stomach, there generally remain 
two formidable morbid conditions produced by it 
to be removed. These are inflammatory irritation 
and action of the alimentary canal, and nervous 
or vital depression, with various concomitant phe- 
nomena. This association is of the most perplex- 
ing kind, inasmuch as the means calculated to 
relieve the one aggravates the other. Nevertheless, 
if there is sufficient reason to infer that the poison 
is altogether evacuated, and more especially if the 
first impression or shock produced by the poison 
has passed off, the pain and vomiting having de- 
veloped more or less reaction, bloodletting, general 
or local, or both, will be practised with advan- 
tage ; but if too early resorted to, the absorption of 
the poison and the vital shock may be both in- 
creased by it, Terebinthinated epithems, sinapisms, 
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or blisters over the epigastric region, or over the 
greater part of the abdomen, and a free exhibition 
of opium by the mouth, and in starch or mucilagi- 
nous enemata, are generally most beneficial ; but 
before opium be given, the entire evacuation of the 
poison should be ensured. Subsequently, and when 
the irritation of the bowels assumes a dysenteric 
character, or when tenesmus, or dysuria is urgent, 
the opium may be conjoined with ipecacuanha, 
camphor, nitrate of potass, tragacanth, &c.; and 
these may be administered also in enemata. The 
medicated warm-bath ; fomentations to the peri- 
neum and anus, preceded by the application of 
leeches to those parts, and a farinacious, or muci- 
laginous diet are important parts of the treatment. 

418. The nervous symptoms often accompany- 
ing the'vital depression produced by the poison, are 
most successfully treated by opium taken with 
small doses of camphor; by the application of 
terebinthinated embrocations, and by: mild tonics 
and restoratives in small doses, and in demulcent 
vehicles. If palsy continue after the removal of 
disorder of the digestive organs, exercise in the 
open air, the preparations of nux vomica, or 
strychnia cautiously prescribed, and external ir- 
ritants are the chief means of cure. If the bowels 
become confined, either during the more chronic 
cases, or during recovery or convalescence, olive 
oil, taken in frequently repeated doses, and ad- 
ministered in enemeta, is the most appropriate 
aperient During convalescence, and for a long 
period afterwards, dyspepsia, flatulence and ya- 
rious states of disorder of the digestive organs often 
continue for a long time, and are best relieved by 
change of air, by travelling, and by strict atten- 
tion to diet, — by the adoption of a bland, farina- 
ceous diet, avoiding spirituous liquors, and the 
substances pointed out as injurious in the article 
on INDIGESTION. 

419, ii. Corcuicum Autumnate — Meadow 
saffron.—All the parts of this plant are poisonous 


}at such periods of the year as occasion their de- 


velopment or perfection, but they vary slightly 
in their effects. The several preparations of the 
plant have lately been much employed in medi- 
cine, on account of their influence in paralysing 
or diminishing morbid sensibility, in removing 
pain, and in increasing the functions of excreting 
organs, especially of the digestive canal, the 
liver and kidneys; its effects on these, however, 
being by no means certain, In large doses, it 
acts as an irritant of the alimentary canal ; and as 
a sedative, often remarkably depressing vascular 
action, and vital power. Even from small or 
medicinal doses, these injurious effects are mani- 
fested in some instances, and not in a few of 
these the vital depression is extreme, and conse- 
quent upon one-third or one-fourth of the usually 
prescribed medicinal dose. I have seen on se- 
veral occasions poisonous effects produced by 
too great temerity in the use of this medicine ; 
and these effects were not manifested so injuri- 
ously on the digestive canal as on the nervous 
system and vital influence; extreme sinkings, 
failings of the pulse, and syncope, following its 
ingestion. In two instances, —in one a power- 
ful man,—-a single dose of only ten minims of 
the tincture, which I prescribed for gout, pro- 
duced alarming symptoms; and a drachm taken 
by a medical man contrary to my advice, pro- 
duced effects from which he recovered with diffi. 
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culty. In some constitutions, owing to idiosyn- 
crasy, it acts with remarkable severity, particu- 
larly as respects the vital depression produced by 
it. Gercer and Hesss discovered a principle in this 
plant, or alkaloid, which has been called colchi- 
cina, colchicia, or colchicine, and which neutralizes 
acids, and forms with them crystallisable salts. 

420. A. The symptoms arising from poisonous 
doses of colchicum have been described by 
Messrs, FerEDAY, Cnevaciier, Ditton, Haven, 
and Curistison. The cormi, the seeds, the flowers, 
and the leaves of the plant, produce nearly similar 
symptoms when taken in large quantities. An 
hour, or an hour and a half, after the ingestion of 
the poison, acute pain, followed by retchings, 
vomiting, and tenesmus or purging, or both, is 
experienced. The pulse soon becomes feeble, the 
countenance anxious, and afterwards the matters 
vomited are dark-coloured, and the purging pro- 
fuse and watery. The pulse is excessively slow 
or feeble, the respiration hardly perceptible or 
feeble, the muscular weakness extreme, and the 
urine suppressed, the watery portions of the blood 
being discharged by the bowels and stomach. 
The patient sinks after a period varying, with the 
dose and the constitutional powers, from a few 
hours to three or four days ; but there are neither 
convulsions, nor insensibility, nor delirium, unless 
in a few instances. Mr. Taytor states that a 
burning pain is felt in the throat and cesophagus ; 
but this is not mentioned in the details of some 
cases, and probably it depends much upon the 
state in which the poison is taken) Mr. Mann 
communicated to him a case, in which three 
drachms and a half of the wine of colchicum were 
taken in divided doses, and caused death on the 
fourth day. ‘There was no inflammation of the 
mucous membrane found on dissection, but simply 
extravasation of blood into the mucous follicles. 
Mr. Taytor states, that a man took a decoction 
made with a tablespoonful of the seeds and a 
pint and a half of water. He was seized with 
vomiting and purging, which were incessant until 
death, which took place in about thirty-six hours. 
The only appearance of note was, that the sto- 
mach had a violet or purple hue. A gentleman 
swallowed, by mistake, an ounce and a half of 
the wine of colchicum: he was immediately 
seized with severe pain and the other symptoms, 
and died in seven hours. In another instance, 
where an ounce was taken, death occurred in 
thirty-nine hours. Most of the cases recorded of 
poisoning by this substance have been detailed 
imperfectly and loosely. In Mr. Ferepay’s case, 
which has been given more fully than the others, 
there was no cerebral disturbance. 

421. B. The chief appearances observed on dis- 
section, were a patch of redness in the internal 
surface of the stomach, near the cardiac orifice, 
and a slight effusion of blood between the mus- 
cular and peritoneal coat of a portion of the 
jejunum. ‘The omentum was turned up between 
the stomach and convex surface of the liver be- 
hind, and the diaphragm in front. The pleure 
were somewhat reddened, and the lungs much 
congested with black blood. ‘The heart was 
Habby, and its structure easily broken down. The 
surfaces of the lungs, diaphragm, and heart were 
covered with ecchymosed spots. The bladder 
was empty. The face, neck, front of the thorax, 
insides of the thighs, and the integuments of the scro- 
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tum and penis, were covered with patches of purple 
efflorescence. (Lond. Med. Gaz. vol. x. p. 160.) 
In the bodies of the children mentioned by Bernr 
there was considerable redness of the stomach and 
small intestines. In Gricer’s case, inflammatory 
appearances were seen in the stomach and small 
intestines. In a case related by M. Cuevatuier, 
and in another adduced in the Edinburgh Medical 
Journal, no alterations were found. (Curistison, 
op. cit. p. 792.) 

422. C. Treatment.—Retchings often continue 
for some time, and are ineffectual ; therefore full 
vomiting should not be expected, without the aid of 
an emetic, which may consist of sulphate of zinc or 
mustard mixed in water. The stomach-pump may 
be employed if the patient be seen soon after the 
ingestion of the poison. After the evacuation of 
it from the stomach, it remains to counteract the 
injurious impression produced by it on the organic 
nervous system, and upon the heart and nervous 
centres by its absorption into the circulation ; and 
the only means we can employ with these in- 
tentions with any hopes of success, are opium, 
ammonia, camphor, capsicum, and creasote, va- 
riously combined, according to circumstances. I 
have had very frequent recourse to the prepara- 
tions of colchicum in practice, but have seldom 
given them in full doses, without conjoining them 
with one or more of these substances, which have 
always prevented any unpleasant symptoms from 
following their administration. Where idiosyncrasy 
also has stood in the way of their exhibition, I 
found these medicines prevent any sinking and 
distress, and to remove these effects when they 
have appeared. There can be no doubt, there- 
fore, that these remedies are most appropriate in 
cases of poisoning by colchicum. ‘They may be 


‘aided by sinapisms, or terebinthinate embrocations, 


or epithems over the abdomen, and by mucilagi- 
nous or oleaginots draughts and injections, which 
may be made the vehicles of the remedies just 
advised. 

423. iv. Hettepore.—Black hellebore, Helleborus 
niger, —White hellebore, Veratrum album — Ve- 
ratrum sabadilla—Veratrine—veratria.—The ope- 
ration of black hellebore and of veratrum is 
nearly similar; and the alkaloid of the latter — 
veratria — produces the same action as either of 
these, a much smaller quantity being required to 
produce the same amount of effect.— A. Black hel- 
lebore,in poisonous doses, causes a burning pain in 
the stomach and intestines, vomitings, purging, 
cramps in the lower extremities, cold sweats, faint- 
ness, paralysis, sometimes insensibility from ex- 
haustion or vital depression, and extreme weakness 
of the pulse. Death appears to result from the 
excessive vomitings and purging, and impaired 
irritability and action of the heart. 

424, B. White hellebore —Veratrum album—acts 
as a local irritant, exciting at the same time the 
nerves of the part. In excessive doses, it irritates 
the digestive mucous surface, and depresses nerv- 
ous and vital power. The symptoms are violent 
vomiting and purging, sometimes of blood ; tenes- 
mus, and griping pains in the bowels. These are 
preceded or attended by a burning sensation in 
the mouth, throat, and oesophagus ; constriction 
of the throat, with a sense of strangulation; and 
are soon followed by a small or almost impercep- 
tible pulse; by faintness, cold sweats, tremblings, 
giddiness, loss of voice, blindness, and dilated 
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pupils, insensibility, syncope or convulsions ter- 
minating life. In some cases, noticed by Dr. 
Pereira as having occurred to Dr. Rayner, 
these symptoms were present, with the exception 
of purging. HT y; 

425. C. Veratria is poisonous in very small doses, 
Mr. Taytor states that a physician prescribed for a 
lady one grain of veratria divided into fifty pills, 
and three were directed to be taken for a dose. 
Not long after the first dose had been swallowed 
she was found insensible, the surface cold, the 
pulse failing, and with other symptoms of ap- 

roaching dissolution. She remained some hours 
in a doubtful state, but ultimately recovered. If 
the veratria was well mixed in the pills, the dose 
was here not large ; but this admits of doubt. 

426. D. The treatment of poisoning by these sub- 
stances is similar to that recommended for other 
poisons belonging to this class. After the evacu- 
ation of the poison, the effects should be attempted 
to be removed by means of stimulants conjoined 
with opium. Jn acase treated by Dr. Pereira, 
ithe infusion of nutgalls seemed to give relief. 
Coffee has been recommended both as a drink and 
as aclyster. The external applications already 
advised in similar circumstances should not be 
withheld. Demulcents should be made the ve- 
hicles for stimulants, astringents, and opiates. 

427. v. Foop-rotsons— Poisonous food— Poisons 
ous fish — Poisonous meats — Poisonous cheese. — 
Various articles of food not infrequently occasion 
injurious effects, and even death in a few hours. 
The slighter effects have sometimes arisen from 
idiosyncrasy ; but not so frequently as supposed 
by some writers. This cause may be admitted in 
respect of those instances which have sometimes 
occurred of a single person only having been 
affected, of several who have partaken of the same 
article or dish. Poisonousarticles of food — fish, 
meats, &c., have hitherto been classed as acro- 
narcotics. As they are more or less irritant, and 
as acrid and irritant convey ideas nearly related, 
the first part of the appellation somewhat ap- 
proaches the truth ; but that they produce nar- 
cotic or stupifying effects cannot be so readily 
conceded, inasmuch as this particular effect no 
further appears than as it results in some in- 
stances from the sinking of vital and cerebral 
power, and the diminution of sensibility owing to 
this state. These poisons in truth act as irritants 
of the alimentary canal, and as sedatives or de- 
pressants, or paralysers of organic nervous or 
vital energy. Whilst they irritate the mucous 
surfaces, and ¢landular apparatus of that surface, 
they rapidly depress vital power; and the irri- 
tation they occasion passes not into inflamma- 
tory action, but into excessive secretion and 
exhalation, —or, if inflammatory action be de- 
veloped, it is of an asthenic and spreading 
form, That these poisons do not act locally only 
may be inferred from the ultimate effects being 
much more serious in mest instances than the 
amount cf local lesion can explain; from their 
contaminating nature, from the ready imbibition 
of them by mucous surfaces, and from their 
Speedy absorption from these surfaces. The 
various articles which are sometimes productive 
of poisonous effects occasion modified or even dif- 
ferent symptoms; but they are remedied by very 
nearly the same means, 

_ 428. A. Porsonous Fis. — Several species of 
fish, both in this climate and between the tropics, 

Vor. III. ; 
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are always poisonous; and others are injurious 
only occasionally or rarely. Some accounts of the 
poisonous fishes of the tropics have been given by 
Drs, Tuomas, Cuisnotm and Fercusson; and 
various memoirs and notices of poisonous fish in 
this country and Europe have been published by 
Dr. Burrows, Dr. Comse, Dr. Epwanps, Pro- 
fessor Orriia, and Professor Curistison, I had 
occasion many years ago within the tropics to 
treat a case of poisoning by fish, which nearly 
proved fatal; and I have seen two or three in- 
stances of poisoning by mussels in this country ; 
but there was no danger in these cases, although 
the symptoms were severe. The fish which are 
the most frequently injurious in this country, are 
all the kinds of edible shell-fish, especially mussels, 
cockles, periwinkles, lobsters, crabs, and craw- 
fish, And either of these, when kept too long 
after having been boiled, or when only parboiled 
and reboiled after various intervals, as sometimes 
practised by the lower dealers, will produce more 
or less disorder. 


when out of season, or when insufficiently pre. 
served, 

429. a. The symptoms produced by poisonous fish 
differ much in different persons ; and certain of the 
effects observed are more or less owing to idiosyn- 
crasy ; but the most violent and fatal operation is 
not so frequent, if at all, owing to this cause. (a.) 
Thirty persons were poisoned by mussels in Leith 
in 1827, and of these two died. The symptoms 
were carefully observed and described by Dr. 
Compr. No one complained of any thing peculiar 
in the smell or taste of the mussels, and none 
suffered immediately after eating them. An hour 
or two or more elapsed, and then the bad effects 
consisted rather in uneasy feelings and debility, 
than in distress referable to the stomach. After 
eating two or three, and various numbers above 
this, the Jowest number, slight tension at the sto- 
mach, with heat and constriction of the mouth 
and throat, was complained of. These were suc 
ceeded by a difficulty of swallowing and speaking 
freely, by prickly feelings in the hands; by numb- 
ness about the mouth, gradually extending to the 
arms, with great debility of the limbs. Two or 
three had cardialgia, nausea, and vomiting; but 
these were not general or lasting symptoms. The 
muscular debility was present in all the cases, An 
unpleasant taste was felt in the mouth. There 
was slight pain in the abdomen, on pressure, 
especially in the region of. the bladder. The 
secretion of urine was suspended in some cases, 
in others it was free, but passed with pain or 
effort. The action of the heart was feeble, the 
breathing was unaffected. The face was pale, 
and expressive of anxiety ; the surface somewhat 
cold, the mental faculties unimpaired. One of 


'the two fatal cases died in three hours, the other 


in six or seven hours. In one case only did the 
symptoms of irritation pass into those of inflam. 
mation of the digestive canal. The instance which 
was treated by me within the tropics, was charac- 
terised by constant vomiting, by remarkable loss 
of muscular power, by rapid failure of the heart’s 


action, coldness, and clamminess of the surface, 


and sinking, with intermissions of the pulse, 
This form of fish-poisoning may be called the 
paralytic, or vitally depressing, this condition pre- 
dominating over the irritant. yt § 
430, (b.) In the other form of poisoning by fish, 
c 


Salmon and eels are also some- - 
times poisonous, but the former is injurious chiefly 
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cutaneous eruptions, with or without asthma, or 
asthmatic symptoms without external eruption, are 
generally present, and signs of local or general 
irritation predominate. Fyrom one to two or three 
hours after eating the fish, especially mussels, un- 
easiness, or sense of weight at the epigastrium ; 
heat, and constriction of the mouth and throat, 
with thirst; numbness, prickings, and itchings 
of the surface, particularly of the extremities ; 
difficulty of breathing, lachrymacation and swell- 
ing of the eyelids, and an eruption resembling ur- 
ticaria are complained of, but sometimesthe eruption 
is papular, sometimes vesicular, and it 1s always 
attended by heat and itching. These symptoms 
are sometimes attended by vomitings, by colicky 
pains and diarrhoea ; but these are often absent, or 
of short continuance. In the cases related by 
Mountnc the eruption was preceded by dyspnea, 
lividity of the: face, insensibility and convulsions. 
In Dr. Burrows’s cases, the symptoms began 
with dyspneea, nettle-rash and swelling of the face, 
_ conjoined with vomiting and colic; delirium and 
convulsions supervened, and death took place in 
three days. In Momrino’s cases the symptoms 
appeared in a few minutes; in those by Dr. 


Burrows, not until twenty-four hours after. 


eating. 

431. (c.) Fish kept too long before or after having 
been cooked, or otherwise spoilt, especially salmon 
and shell-fish, has, in two or three instances which I 
have\observed, produced symptoms, differing more 
or less from the two forms of fish-poisoning now 
described. The poison causing the above effects 
exists in the fish when cooked, is present in the 
fresh or live state, and is not prodiced by changes 
that have taken place, either after death or after 
eooking. But the injurious effects occasioned by 
such changes as occur after the death, or the cook- 
ing of the fish, are different from the foregoing ; and 
are not attended by either the rapid sinking of vital 
power on the one hand, or the dyspnoea and 
eruption on the other. The injurious operation, 
in the circumstances now stated, very much re- 
sembles an attack of colic, with vomiting, or an 
attack of cholera; there being generally severe 
vomiting with griping pains, occasionally purging 
with cramps of the extremities, much debility, and 
sinking of the pulse ; but these latter symptoms are 
not so severe as in the first form, and death has 
not occurred in any of the cases which I have 
seen. | 

432. b. The source of the poison, in these cases 
and forms of fish-poisoning which are produced by 
fresh ‘fish, has been a matter of speculation. In the 
numerous cases observed by Dr.Compe the 
mussels were fresh, plump, and healthy-looking ; 
and’Dr. Curistison analysed some of those which 
were taken from the stomach of one of his patients 
without being able to detect a trace of copper — 
to which the poisonous operation of fish has been 
attributed. That idiosyncrasy has, as Dri Ep- 
warps contends, something to do with the injuri- 
ous effects of fish, is true in few or rare instances, 
Dr. Curistison remarks, that a relation of his 
could not partake of salmon, trout, herring, turbot, 
or lobster, without being attacked with violent vo- 
miting; and several instances of the kind have 
been mentioned to me by persons who have pos- 
sessed this péculiarity ; to which, however, fish- 
poisoning cannot be imputed in the great majority 
of cases. In the nearly fatal case seen and treated 
by me in a most jntimate friend now living, who 
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was never disordered by any kind of fish on any 
other occasion, and has always’ been in the habit 
of partaking freely of every kind of fish, no such 
idiosynerasy existed. The mussels, which proved 
to be poisonous to thirty persons in Leith, were 
minutely examined by Drs. Curisrison, Come, 
and Coipsrream 3 and it would appear that no- 
thing particular was detected in their appearance ; 
excepting that the liver appeared much. larger, 
darker, and more brittle than in the wholesome fish. 
The poisonous mussels were all taken from one 
spot, and every person who partook of them was 
more or less severely affected according to the num- 
ber who ate of them. Animals suffered as severely 
as man, a cat and dog having been killed by them. 
It is very probable that, as respects these mussels, 
and perhaps also as regards some other shell-fish, 
the poisonous principle exists in the liver, as sug- 
gested by the statement of Dr. Curistison, but 
what that principle is has not been ascertained. In 
the cases of poisoning of two women by mussels, 
M. Bovcuarpar states, that he detected sufficient 
copper to account for the effects; but it is not de- 
tected in most cases ; and even when present, the 
quantity found is too small to account for the 
poisonous effects on the human subject. There 


can be no doubt, as I have suggested: above, that ~— 


much of the injurious effects of various kinds of 
shell-fish, eels, &c., arise from a sickly state, pro- 


duced by the means used to bring them alive to. 


market; and that the choleric and colicky symp- 
toms described ($ 431.), as being often pros 
duced by salmon and other kinds of. fish, arise 
chiefly from changes subsequent to the death and 
cooking or preserving of the fish. . 

433. c. The treatment of fish-poisoning should de- 
pend much upon the time that has elapsed from 
the eating of the fish until the commencement of 
the symptoms; and this may vary from a few 
minutes to twenty-four hours, or-even more, If 
the period has been short, and the fish still remains 
on the stomach, an active emetic, as mustard, or 
the sulphate of zinc, should be given with a large 
dose of capsicum, and the vomiting encouraged 


by means of diluents conjoined with stimulants, — 


aromatics, spices, &c. The elapse even. of a long 
period between the ingestion of the fish and the 
appearance of disorder, should not prevent a re- 
course to emetics, for the fish may, in its poisonous 
state, remain long unchanged in the stomach. IF 


vomiting has taken place without the aid of an — 
emetic, it should not be considered sufficient un- 


less there has been an abundant discharge of une 
digested or other matters, the treatment now ad- 
vised being required nevertheless. If the irritabi- 


lity of the stomach become excessive, it will be of 
no avail to attempt to remove it by means of 


opium and effervescing draughts, unless they be 
conjoined with powerful stimuli and warm spices ; 


for this state of the stomach is always in fish- 


poisoning attended by sinking of the vital powers, 


especially of the heart’s action, and by colicky 


pains and. flatulent distension of the bowels. 
Powerful stimulants, aided by warm embrocations, 
rubefacient epithems, or sinapisms, over the epi- 


gastrium and extremities, are then required. le. 


believe that capsicum —the true cayenne — or 
small-bird pepper — is an antidote to fish poison, 
when taken freely. In the nearly fatal case, 
which I treated within the tropics (§ 429.), 
after other means had failed to allay the vomitings 
and rally the powers of life, and after brandy and. 
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waterhad been thrown off the stomach, 4 tea- 
spoonful of powdered cayenne was mixed in a 
tumbler full of brandy and water (equal parts of 
each), and taken at a draught. All the symptoms 
were instantly mitigated, and next day nothing 
more than debility was complained of. That the 
constant vomitings attending this and some other 
States of poisoning is owing to more than irritation 


— is owing in some degree to exhaustion of vital. 


power, is shown by the instant arrest.of both the 
nausea and the vomitings by so powerful an ex- 
citant as that now mentioned ; and which I have 
prescribed in somewhat similar conditions with 
equal advantage. I have employed this spice, 
especially in an early part of my practice, and in 
malignant diseases, in very large doses, believing 
that it is not so irritating to the stomach as its 
impression on the nerves of the mouth and palate 
would indicate, but that, on the contrary, it im- 
parts a salutary stimulus to the digestive canal, 
‘and counteracts the influence of many depressing 
agents. Ifthe poisonous fish have passed into the 
bowels, causing colicky pains, flatulent distension 
of the abdomen, and sinking of the vital powers, 
enemata, containing spirits of turpentine, with 
castor oil; and, in extreme cases, asafcetida or 
capsicum, or both, should be administered and 
repeated according to circumstances, and the warm 
turpentine embrocation or epithem ought to be 
applied over the abdomen. 

434. B. Potsonouvs Mrats.— Certain kinds of 
meat are sometimes poisonous even ina fresh state, 
independently of any disease. Others are poisonous 
owing to some disease of the animal at the time of 
death. Others again are injurious in consequence 
of changes which have occurred after the animal 
has been killed,— these changes arising. either 
from the deposit of the ova—or exuviz of insects 
—from fly-blowing, or from decomposition, or 
the more slowly developed combinations of. the 
elementary particles which take place in imper- 
fectly preserved or salted provisions, especially in 
sausages, dried meats, bacon, &c. The secretions 
of certain animals are poisonous during. their lives, 
especially those possessed by them for the purposes 
of self-preservation ; and the fluids and secretions 
of others are sometimes poisonous, both during life 
and after death, owing to the nature of the disease 
of which these animals are the subject. These 
latter infect the healthy, contaminating the fluids 
and soft solids... They are fully considered in the 
Articles, Buoop, Disrasz, and Inrecrion, and in 
those devoted to the specific. forms of disease to 
which they give rise. Some notice is also taken 
of certain of them when treating of Septic Poisons. 

_ 435. a. Fresh pork is often injurious, and gives 
rise to various symptoms according to the idiosyn- 
erasy of the individual, and to the manner in which 
the animal had been fed: In the East, especially 
in warm climates, pork is often injurious and pro- 
ductive of diarrhoea and dysentery ; effects which 
Ihave seen caused by it in several instances in 
this country. The Mosaic law forbade the use 
of it; and there can be no doubt of the wisdom 
of this law as respects warm countries, and I be- 
lieve as regards all countries. —The poisonous 
effects of fresh pork vary. In the most severe cases 
it has produced a dry and burning sensation in the 
throat, with heatand pain in the stomach, retchings 
and vomiting ; a sense of sinking at the epigastrium ; 
a weak, small, and irregular pulse ; coldness of the 
extremities, a cold and-clammy perspiration, and 
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colicky pains in the abdomen and around the um- 
bilicus, In other cases the pain has been confined 
to the stomach alone, or it has been situated in — 
some other part of the abdomen. In addition to 
these symptoms there have sometimes been remark- 
able swelling of the face extending over the scalp 
without any vesication or redness, swelling and ten- 
derness of the abdomen, an eruption resembling 
urticaria over the breast, legs, and arms, and a 
quick sharp pulse. In rarer instances, there have 
been neither retchings nor vomitings, but severe 
colicky pains and sinking of the pulse and vital 
powers. Such were the more acute eases of poison- 
ing with pork, and of which Dr, M‘Devrrr has de- 
tailed six cases, all of which were produced by fresh 
or recently salted pork, and especially by roasted 
pork. He believes that the injurious effects are pro- 
duced chiefly by the fatty parts; but I have reason 
to believe that the viscera are still oftener injurious. 

436. The symptoms may appear any time 
from three or four to thirty hours after the inges- 
tion of the meat. When the symptoms are de- 
layed until seven or eight hours after the pork has 
been eaten, they much resemble those of either vio- 
lent colic or enteritis, and.are attended by a sense 
of sinking or of impending dissolution, and a weak 
intermitting pulse, &c, In other cases, especially 
when a longer period than this has elapsed from 
the ingestion of the poisonous food — from twelve 
to twenty-four hours— diarrhoea, or an attack re- 
sembling cholera, or dysenteric symptoms of a 
severe character, have taken place. In many in- 
stances the symptoms are slight, especially when 
the offending article has been evacuated speedily 
by vomiting or by copious evacuations from the 
bowels ; and even when the symptoms assume an 
alarming character, the discharge of it, when:full 
accomplished, is followed by immediate relief of 
all the symptoms. When only one, of several’ of 
those who have partaken of this food, has .been 
thus affected, then we may infer either that the 
affection is owing to idiosyncrasy, or that the part 
eaten by the individual has been tainted or otherwise 
changed ; but I am acquainted with occasions on 
which great numbers of persons, as a large portion 
of a regiment of troops; have been affected, -after 
eating fresh pork,.some’ very severely, with the 
symptoms above described, or with diarrhoea, or 
colic, or dysentery. 

437. b. Bacon seldom producessymptoms ofacro- 
sedative poisoning-unless those parts of it generally 
on, or near to, the surface, which have undergone 
change during the process of preserving, or near 
the large vessels. Mr. Tayzor states, that one 
fatal case from poisoning by bacon occurred in 
the metropolis in 1836 ; and I have seen very ses - 
vere effects produced by a minute portion of a 
spoilt or rusty part of ham or bacon having been 
swallowed. But equally severe and nearly similar 
symptoms have: followed the ingestion of a very 
small piece of either mutton or veal, when fly- 
blown or otherwise changed. Mr. Tayxor states, 
that meat of any kind, when too recently killed or 
decayed, may produce severe effects and even 
death. TI believe, however, that decay, unless far 
advanced or connected with the deposition of the 
ova or exuvize of insects, or the generation of 
mouldiness, or the lowest forms of animal life in 
the preserved articles, will not produce of itself 
the severe symptoms constituting acute or fatal 
poisoning. 

- 438, c. Animal substances of various kinds have 
Cc 2 
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become poisonous, owing to changes during their 
preservation, which Dr. Curistison has called a 
“ modified putrefaction.” In Germany and other 
countries, where animal substances are preserved 
by drying and smoking chiefly, and without much 
salt, some unknown injurious principle appears to 
be developed in these substances from the combi- 
nations of their elementary particles during the 
process of preservation. ‘The articles in which 
these injurious changes have been observed are 
sausages, bacon, and hams, dried mutton and 
beef, cheese, smoked salmon, and various other 
dried or preserved animal substances. 

439. (a.) Sausages have proved most frequently 
poisonous ; butit is possible that they may, at least 
in some instances, have possessed this property 
independently of any changes during their preser- 
vation, and that it may have existed in the flesh 
or viscera of the animal, especially the pork, 
when quite fresh, of which the sausages were 
made. This circumstance is rendered the more 
probable by the accounts of three cases which 
terminated fatally from the effects of sausages 
made with the liver of an apparently healthy pig 
slaughtered only a week before. The inspection 
of the bodies threw no light on the more imme- 
diate cause of death in these cases, (Lond. Med. 
Gaz, Nov. 1842.) — But the poisonous effects so 
frequently observed in Germany to be produced 
by sausages more evidently are developed by a 
modified putrefaction or by a combination of the 
elementary particles, taking place during the pro- 
cess of preservation, and different from the usual 
states of putrefaction, The sausage-poison has 
been described by Dr. Curistison from the ma- 
terials furnished by Kerner, Dann, and Horn. 
In ‘a period of little more than thirty years, 
"234 cases of sausage poisoning occurred in the state 
of Wiurtemburg, and of that number 110 proved 
fatal. Those sausages which have been found 
poisonous have usually been of large size, and 
cured by drying and smoking with wood. They 
become deleterious in the spring after they have 
been long kept, and been alternately frozen and 
thawed ; and are poisonous only at a particular 
stage of decay, and cease to be so when putre- 
faction has fully advanced. Those that are 
poisonous possess an acid reaction, are soft, have 
a nauseous putrid taste, and an unpleasant sweetish- 
sour smell. The central parts are chiefly dele- 
terious, these parts being poisonous even when 
the surface is wholesome. 

440. (b.) The poison of cheese, as observed in 
several continental countries, and rarely in this, 
appears to be developed by analogous changes in 
the curd to those observed in sausages; and is 
more probably developed by a partial decom- 
position having taken place in the curd before it 
was subjected to pressure, than by any change 
subsequently to this process. Dr. Curistison 
thinks that the cheese-poison is occasionally met 
with in Cheshire, where among the small hill- 
farms the limited extent of the dairies obliges 
much of the curd to be kept for several days 
before the quantity required for large cheeses is 
accumulated. 

441.d. The symptoms produced by spoilt sau- 
sages, cheese, bacon, hams, and salmon, which has be- 
come partially decomposed before, or after being 
cured, are probably very nearly the same in 
respect of each of these articles ; but they have 
been more frequently and precisely observed and 
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described as regards the ingestion of spoilt sau- 
sages. Generally, the effects of these are not 
manifested until twenty-four hours, or two, three, 
or even four days after they had been eaten. 
This tardiness of operation is probably owing to 
the difficulty of digesting them, and the slowness 
of their absorption. The first symptoms are pain 
in the stomach, vomiting, purging, dryness of the 
mouth and nose, and hoarseness, or loss of voice. 
Deglutition becomes difficult and painful; the 
pulse fails, swoonings ensue, and the skin is cold 
and ultimately insensible. The eyes, eyelids, and 
pupils’are almost motionless. - The secretions and 
excretions are at last suspended, but often profuse _ 
diarrhoea continues throughout. Fever is rarely 
present, and the mind continues unaffected. Fatal 
cases end with convulsions and oppressed breath- 
ing between the third and eighth day. In cases 
of recovery, convalescence is very long protracted. 

442, e. The appearances on dissection have been 
described as observed in cases of sausage-poison- 
ing. There are usually signs of inflammatory ir- 
Titation in the internal surface of the digestive 
eanal. The throat is white and dry ; the cesopha- 
gus thickened ; the stomach and intestines red- 
dened, and croupy exudations are formed on the 
surface of the trachea. The heart is flaccid ; and 
the body is said to resist putrefaction. But it is 
evident, from this account, that the structural 
changes consequent upon poisoning by these 
articles of food have not been observed with due 
care and precision. 

443. f. The treatment of poisoning by pork, or 
by sausages, preserved meals, and other articles too 
long kept or imperfectly preserved, should not dif- 
fer materially from that recommended for fish- 
poison. The chief indication is to procure the 
discharge of the offending substance as speedily 
as possible, by means of the emetics conjoined 
with the warm spices already mentioned (§ 433.). 
If it be inferred that it has passed the pylorus, the 
enemata advised for fish-poison, and the external 
applications also recommended, should also be 
resorted to. In cases of poisoning by these sub- 
stances, creasote, conjoined with warm spices, with 
small doses of opium, and with ipecacuanha if 
diarrhoea or dysenteric symptoms appear, will be 
found of great service, especially when the stomach 
becomes irritable. In most cases also, mustard 
poultices, or turpentine epithems, over the epi- 
gastrium or abdomen, will be of service; and 
they ought never to be omitted in the more acute 
and dangerous cases. 

444. C. Diszasep ANIMAL SussTaNnces, FLvuips, 
Secretions, &c.—a. The flesh of over-driven ani- 
mals, especially if these animals have been de- 

rived of drink for some time before they were 
killed, and probably also their viscera, produce 
injurious effects, especially in cachectic constitu- 
tions. But according to the experiments of M. 
Moranp, the flesh of such animals is perfectly 
wholesome when cooked and eaten, although the 
application of the blood, or raw flesh, to a scratch 
or wound, or even to the sound skin, is often fol- 
lowed by dangerous or fatal effects — sometimes 
consisting of an eruption of gangrenous boils, the 
pustules malignes of the French, at other times 
appearing as diffuse inflammation of the skin, or of 
the cellular membrane, or of both. 

445. b. The viscera and offal of animals occas 
sionally produce analogous effects to these just men 
tioned, even on the unabraded surface, Sir B. 
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Bronte has shown, that the contact of these with 
abraded or wounded parts may cause chronic 
states of erysipelas, &c. I have seen several in- 
stances of the scratches or pricks of the fingers of 
cooks by the bones of hares, or of other animals, 
and even abrasions of the skin, having been fol- 
Jowed by inflammation of the absorbents or of the 
veins, or by diffusive inflammation of the cellular 
lissue. 

446. c. The flesh or viscera of diseased animals, 
and especially of those which have died of en- 
demic or epidemic distempers, are undoubtedly 
injurious, and even in some instances rapidly fatal. 
Mr. Taytor states, that four members of a famil 
in Oxfordshire, in the spring of 1841, dined in 
good health upon part of a sheep which had died 
of a disease then prevalent among cattle. The 
symptoms which followed this meal resembled 
those of irritant poisoning, accompanied by others 
indicating an affection of the nervous system. One 
of the patients, a child, died in less than ‘three 
hours, the others recovered. ‘There was no poison 
discovered in the food, nor in the body, nor was 
any poisonous vegetable used at the meal, (Op. 
Cit. p. 214.) 

447, d. There are certain districts in North 
America, in which the milk and flesh of animals, 
especially cattle, acquire poisonous properties from 
the grass on which they feed. The disease thus 
produced in persons who partake of this poisonous 
food, has been named in America the “ milk-sick- 
ness,” or “trembles.” These districts lie to the 
west of the Alleghanies, and those who venture 
within them are obliged {to abstain from the flesh 
of the cattle within the same limits, as well from 
the milk and its preparations. It appears from the 
report of Drs. Hosacx, Post, and Curtton, that 
the inhabitants of some of these districts, with a 
reckless disregard of human life, carry the butter 
and cheese, which they dare not themselves eat, 
to markets ata distance; and that thus symptoms 
of poisoning, and even death, for which the medical 
attendant cannot account, are frequently produced. 
According to the same report, the cattle from these 
districts are sent in great droves over the moun- 
tains, but, in order to deceive the purchasers, they 
are sent to New York by a southern route. The 
flesh of these animals occasion aggravated symp- 
toms of cholera. ‘ The viscera of these cattle 
are often found diseased ; the livers most gene- 
rally so.” Owing to the symptoms of poisoning 
which have followed the use of beef, butter, and 
cheese from these districts, the American govern- 
ment caused a medical inquiry to be instituted 
into the matter, and the reporters recommended 
the sale of these articles to be prohibited. In the 
event of this recommendation being adopted, it is 


not improbable that the poisonous food may be’ 


exported to England. 
Journ. for July, 1844.) 

448. The above interesting and important fact 
is an ample illustration of what has been stated by 
some physiologists, namely, that certain secretions 
may acquire poisonous properties from the nature 


(See Edin. Med, & Surg. 


of the ingesta, without the individual appearing | 
I have repeatedly | 


to be materially disordered. 
had occasion to observe, that the milk of a nurse 


has produced all the symptoms of slow poison-| 


ing, occasioning vomiting, diarrhoea, and sinking 


of vital power, with or without convulsions in the’ 


child which she suckled; and that this state of 
the milk has not been occasioned alone by the 
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nature of the ingesta, but also by the more violent 
mental emotions. That the nature of the food 
may thus affect the secretions, without materially 
disordering the animal, is further shown by the 
poisonous nature of the honey insome districts, as 
that of Trebizond, which is said to be collected 
from poisonous plants. I believe that the dele- 
terious effects of pork are chiefly owing to the un- 
wholesome nature of the food upon which the 
animals had lived for some time before they were 
slaughtered. 

449. e, Poisonous honey, especially as met with 
in Trebizond, causes, according to Mr. Azzor, 
violent headache, vomiting, and a condition re- 
sembling intoxication. A large dose produces 
deprivation of all sense and power for some hours 
afterwards. These effects agree with those men- 
tioned by XENopuoN, in his account of the “ Re- 
treat ofthe Ten Thousand.” Pxiny also takes notice 
of this poisonous honey. - Tournerorr ascribes 
this property to the bees feeding on the Azalea 
pontica, (Lond. & Edin. Philos. Mag. vol. v. 
p- 314.) The poisonous effects of honey have 
also been observed in North America, by Drs. 
Barton and Hosack, who consider that the in- 
jurious property is owing to the various species of 
kalmia, the Andromeda mariana, the rhododendron, 
the Azalea undiflora, and the datura on which the 
bees have fed. The symptoms mentioned by Dr. 
Banton are dimness of sight, or vertigo, succeeded 
by a delirium, which is sometimes mild and plea- 
sant, and sometimes ferocious; ebriety, convul- 
sions, with foaming at the mouth; pain in the 
stomach and intestines, vomiting, purging, and, 
in a few instances, death, Sometimes vomiting is 
among the earliest symptoms, and in that case the 
patient is readily relieved, although a temporary 
weakness of the limbs remains. (American Phi- 
losoph. Trans. vol. v. p.65.) In the cases recorded 
by Dr. Hosack, the chief symptoms were violent 
vomiting, cold extremities, a livid appearance of 
the countenance ; the pulse having been remark- 
ably reduced. In these instances the honey was 
of a dark reddish colour, and of thicker consistence 
than usual, (Edin. Philosoph. Journ. vol. xiv. 
p- 91.) 

450, f. The treatment of poisoning by the flesh 
of diseased animal ($$ 444—448.), judging from the 
fects or symptoms as far as they have been de- 
scribed, should not materially differ from that 
which I have recommended for poisonous fish 
(§ 433). Having expelled the injurious sub- 
stance by emetics, and by purgatives and ene- 
mata, if it have passed the pylorus, the powers 
of life should be developed by means of the tonics, 
stimulants, aromatics, spices, external applica- 
tions, &c., there prescribed ; and especially qui- 
nine, camphor, capsicum, and opium.— In the 
cases of poisoning by honey, just noticed, the 
efforts of nature suggested the best remedy, 
namely, the early discharge of the injurious sub- 
stance from the stomach and bowels, by emetics 
and purgatives. I believe that, in all cases of 
poisoning by injurious articles of food, the best 
purgative that can be employed is, a combination 
of sp:rits of turpentine, castor oil, and capsicum, 
taken on the surface of coffee, or some aromatic 
water; enemata, containing the same medicines, 
being also administered according to the circum. 
stances of the case. 

Se 451.vi. Minerar anv Sauine Acro-Separives, 
—A, Tue Antimoniat Comrounps act as irritants 
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of the surface or part to which they are applied, and, 
owing to theirabsorption chiefly, and probably also 
to their more immediate influence upon the nervous 
‘systems, they depress vital power and vascular 
‘action. The chloride of antimony, the preparation 
! which is the most corrosive and irritant, has been 
-noticed above ($175. et seq.), and shown to be 
-injurious prinéipally in consequence of its local 
effects. But the other officinal preparations of 
‘antimony exert a much more remote and extensive 
influence, more especially the potassio-tartrate, the 
‘ sesquiovyde, the oxysulphuret, or kermes mineral, 
-and ‘the compound antimonial powder, which was 
- intended to represént the empirical powder of Dr. 
‘James. The medicinal properties of these pre- 
parations differ more or less; but, when given in 
-excessive doses, the first, or the potassio-tartrate of 
-antimony may be considered as representing their 
injurious effects, both local and constitutional. 
‘When treating of it, therefore, my observations 
will apply also to the other compounds of this 
metal. 

452. a. The antimony-tartrate of potash, or 
potassio-tartrate of antimony, or emetic tartar, is a 
powerful irritant when applied to. any part, or 
even to the cutaneous surface, in a state of minute 
division or strong solution; and generally causes 
an eruption of painful pustules resembling those 
of ecthyma or small-pox, and various constitutional 
changes, according to the dose and the mode of 
employing it. As this preparation is the most 
prescribed, it is of importance that its local and 
remote effects should be well understood. — (a.) 
When applied to the cutaneous surface, emetic 
tartar gives rise to somewhat different results ac- 
eording to the mode of its application. In a state 
of strong solution it occasions an eruption of small 
semi-globular painful pustules ; in that of powder 
sprinkled over a plaster or mixed in an ointment, 
the pustules are larger, and, when fully developed, 
are flattened, with a central dark point, contain a 
puriform serum and an albuminous deposit, and 
are surrounded by an inflammatory border. The 
central dark point soon extends, and forms a dark 
crust a8 desiccation of the pustule advances, that is 
afterwards thrown off. The internal use of this 
substance in large or poisonous doses sometimes 
gives rise to a similar pustular eruption, or to 
aphthous spots, in the mouth, fauces, pharynx, 
cesophagus, and intestines, but more frequently to 
redness, and other inflammatory changes in the 
gastro-intestinal villous surface ; attended by pain 
in the region of the stomach extending over the 
abdomen, and by vomiting, followed by purging. 

453. (b.) The constitutional or remote effects of 
tartar emetic and other antimonial preparations vary 
with the dose. In small doses emetic tartar increases 
the secretions of the liver and pancreas, and the 
secretions and exhalations of the gastro-intestinal 

- villous surface; and as it passes into the circula- 
‘tion, it increases subsequently the perspiration and 
‘the mucous and urinary excretions. In larger doses 
it excites nausea and vomiting, relaxes the skin, 
and augments the mucous secretions and exhala- 
tions. In still larger quantities it depresses the 
organic ‘nervous energy, relaxes the muscular 
structures, and all the tissues, and gives rise to 
general exhaustion, With its emetic operation it 
‘occasions distressing nausea, and sinking, and is 
sometimes uncertain in the amount of its effects, 
the emetic action being slight, whilst the depres- 


sion and diarrhoea produced by it are extreme. | 


precede death in fatal cases, 
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Excessive doses of this substance have acted as a 
violent irritating and depressing poison, and pro- 
duced death, especially in children, and infants 
when it has been given frequently, and in too 
large quantities for this class of patients; the sink 
ing of vital power and death, which have in no 
rare instances ensued, having been mistaken for 
the progress and result of disease. Onrrrua states 
that in one case a scruple, in another, twenty- 
seven grains nearly proved fatal, and that forty 
grains caused death. The symptoms in these 
were vomitings, pain and tumefaction of? the epi- 
gastrium extending over the abdomen, hyper- 
catharsis, delirium, convulsions, and, in the fatal 
case, death on the fourth day. 

454, The above should be viewed as the effects 
of this substance on the healthy body only, for it 
has been found that, in states of inflammatory ex- 
citement, in local inflammations, and fevers at- 
tended by high vascular action, the system will 
tolerate quantities of tartar emetic, which have 
been productive of the most dangerous effects in 
other conditions of the ceconomy. ‘This salt has 
been given in enormous doses by Rasonrr in these 
states of disease, and the statements of this phy- 
sician have been partially confirmed by Larnngc 
and others. I have attempted, however, to give 
very large doses of it in pneumonia ; but, if I ad- 
vanced above five or six grains in the twenty-four 
hours, distressing diarrhoea and depression fol- 
lowed the emetic action of it, and I have been 
obliged to desist. Some source of fallacy must 
exist, as regards either the purity of the medicine, 
or the retention of it in the stomach and bowels, 
from either of which it may have been more or 
less completely rejected ; or then we must infer 
that an excessive quantity of it acts less energetic 
ally than a very small dose—an inference which 
receives no support from the external application 
of it, or when it is administered or applied so that 
its operation, especially as an irritant, may be 
subjected to the sensesof the observer. It should, 


however, be noticed, that in cases of oppression of 


the brain, and of coma, large doses of this salt 
may be given without producing vomiting, and, if 
fever be also present, without occasioning any 
very remarkable effect, until dangerous sinking of 
the powers of life, or diarrhoea, or both appear. 
This is the more apt to occur in children and 
young subjects, and requires more attention than 
it has received. art 

455. The symptoms produced by antimonials 
taken in poisonous doses are, in the majority of 
instances, such as have been just described ; but 
when taken in states which may ‘affect the mouth 
or palate, a strong metallic taste is perceived 
in the mouth, both at the time of swallowing 
and afterwards; and even during convalescence 
from large quantities, this’ taste sometimes con- 
tinues, with an aphthous eruption in the mouth 
and fauces. ‘There are generally also syncope, 
small, weak pulse, great prostration of strength, 
cold, clammy perspirations, vertigo or tremor ; 
spasms of the extremities, convulsions, in the more 
dangerous cases; and these symptoms generally 
Dr. Beck mentions 
an instance in which fifteen grains of tartar emetic 
killed a child. I am confident of having seen fatal 
effects follow the exhibition of a smaller quantity, 
given in divided doses, in cases of croup to which 
I had been called. 

456, b. Tartar emetic, when injected into the 
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large bowels, or into other mucous canals, produces 
nearly similar effects to those already described ; 
and is also, in these circumstances, absorbed into 
the circulation, through the medium of which, as 
well as when injected into the veins or introduced 
into wounds, it acts specifically upon the stomach, 
producing, as M.Macewpre has shown, a very 
decided action on this organ, when thus employed. 
When applied to the skin, in the form of powder, 
or of strong solution, to produce an artificial 
eruption, it rarely occasions any constitutional 
effects of a severe character, or resembling those 
occasioned by the ingestion of a poisonous dose. 
Yet such effects have occurred, and have been 
attended by nausea and vomitings, and even by 
diarrhoea. Se 

457. c. After death, the villous surface of the 
stomach and duodenum has been found reddened 
and covered by a slightly adhering layer of mu- 
cus. Mr. 'Taytor states, that in a man who had 
taken forty grains of tartar emetic within a period 
of five days, and who then had died apoplectie, 
the stomach was found much reddened and in- 
flamed in irregular patches, the redness passing 
into a violet tint; but there was no ulceration of 
the internal membrane; the duodenum was in a 
similar state, and the small intestines were but 
slightly inflamed. In animals poisoned by this 
substance it-is usual to find inflammation of the 
gastro-intestinal mucous surface. 

458. d. Treatment. — The evacuation of the poi- 
son from the stomach by the stomach-pump, or by 
encouraging vomiting by irritating the fauces, or 
by the free administration of warm water, milk, or 
demulcents, should be enforced. Any vegetable 
infusion containing tannin, or an infusion of green 
tea, oak-bark, or of the yellow cinchona-bark, may 
be given freely ; as the tannin combines with oxide 
of antimony to form an insoluble compound, 
thereby suspending the operation of the poison. 
But Dr, Pererra states, that although cinchona 
decomposes emetic tartar, it does not destroy the 
activity of this salt; for that, in many instances, 
from one to two grains of the salt were given with 
the yellow bark, and nevertheless nausea or vo- 
miting occurred. In most instances of poisoning 
by the preparations of antimony, opium is most 
beneficial, especially when conjoined with small 
doses of camphor, and even of capsicum when the 
depression is urgent. Mustard epithems on the 
epigastrium, and the warm bath, and several of the 
other measures advised for the removal of the 
effects of other substances already considered 
under this class, will also be found of service. 

459. B. Baryta anv ITs Satrs are poisons. of 
which but little is known as to their operation on 
man. Pure baryta is met with only in the labo- 
ratory of the chemist; but it is a caustic poison. 
The principal salts are the chloride, nitrate, 
acetate, and carbonate, the last of which is in- 
soluble. ‘The sulphate is said not to be poisonous 
as it is insoluble; but, as Mr. Taytor remarks, 
it would be well to establish this by experiment, 
since insolubility ought not to be received as 
evidence of the inertness cf any substance, although 
it is erroneously assumed to be so, and is the chief 
basis of the doctrine of chemical antidotes. 
Arsenite of copper and calomel are as soluble as 
the sulphate of baryta, and yet they act power- 
fully on the body, The instances of poisoning 
which have occurred from baryta have been caused 
Ly the chloride and the carbonate. 
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- 460. a. The symptoms produced by the chloride 
of baryta were a combination of irritation of 
the alimentary canal, and severe affection of 
the nervous system, especially vertigo, convul- 
sions, and paralysis. In one case half an ounce 
was fatal in two hours. In another, one ounce 
destroyed life in an hour, It has been found 
to affect the system powerfully. even in small 
doses, Onrrita has shown that the chloride of 
barium is absorbed, especially when-given in small 
or moderate doses. He states that he has found 
it in the liver, spleen, and kidneys of animals 
killed by it. 

461. The Carbonate of Baryta is said to have 
been fatal in two cases, in each of which one 
drachm only was taken. But, in a case recorded 
by Dr. Witson,, it appears not to have been 
nearly so virulent. A young woman swallowed 
half a tea-cupful.of the powdered carbonate mixed 
with water. She had fasted for twenty-four hours. 
The powder had no taste. In two hours she had 
dimness of sight, double vision, ringing in the 
ears, pain inthe head, throbbing in the temples, 
with a sensation of distension and weight at the 
epigastrium, and palpitation of the heart.. She 
afterwards complained of pain in the legs and 
knees, and cramps in the calves. She vomited 
twice a fluid like chalk and water. . The skin was 
hot and dry, the pulse frequent, full, and hard. 
These symptoms gradually subsided, and:she«re» 
covered, although the. pain in ‘the head'and epi- 
gastrium continued long. — (Lond, Med. Gaz. xiv 
p-488.) . 

462. b. The morbid appearances produced by the 
salts of baryta have not been described as they 
occur in man. In the lower animals the mucous 
membrane of the stomach: is usually found of a 
deep-red colour, unless death has taken place very 
rapidly, and in this case the alimentary canal 1s 
healthy. In all the animals which in Dr. Camps 
BELL’s experiments were killed by the chloride aps 
plied to wounds, the brain and its membranes were 
much injected with blood ; and in one of them the 
appearances were those of congestive apoplexy. 

463.c. The Treatment of poisoning by the salts of 
baryta consists chiefly in the speedy administration 
of an alkaline or earthy sulphate, as the sulphate of 
soda or of magnesia. The poison is thus converted 
into the insoluble sulphate of baryta, which, if not 
altogether inert, is nearly so. But the alkaline 
sulphates are but of little service where he caa- 
bonate of baryta has been taken, unless in pro- 
curing the more rapid discharge of the poison by 


| the bowels. In Dr. W:itson’s case, just mentioned, 


the copious evacuations from the bowels con- 
sequent on the exhibition of the sulphates were 
evidently beneficial, and tended to the recovery of 
the patient.. Unless the patient be seen early, 
any treatment will prove inefficacious. Where 
the carbonate of baryta has been taken, Mr.Tay- 
LoR recommends recourse to emetics and the 
stomach-pump; or, as chemical antidotes, a - 
mixture of vinegar with an alkaline sulphate.’ *~ 
464. C.Correr, THE PREPARATIONS AND Com- 
POUNDS oF, have been considered above (§§ 205. et 
seq.) with reference to the corrosive and acute ac= 
tion of these substances when administered in large 
doses or quantities. But,in smaller quantities, ot 
in repeated doses, they act locally as irritants of the 
gastro-intestinal villous surface, and constitu- 
tionally as sedatives or paralysers of nervous and 
vital power ; this a effect resulting both from 
; c 4 
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the influence primarily produced by them upon 
the nervous systems, and from their operation 
through the medium of the circulation, upon the 
heart and nervous centres. The cupreous com- 
pounds are most likely to act in this way, and ina 
chronic form, when they contaminate articles of 
food, as remarked on many occasions. ‘The salts 
of copper which are the most frequently ad- 
ministered in large doses for the purposes of suicide 
and murder, are the sulphate and subacetate, and 
these act chiefly as corrosive acute poisons as 
stated above (§ 205.). But these, as well as 
the other compounds of this metal, may be so 
employed or administered, as to produce the symp- 
toms most characteristic of acro-sedative poison- 
ing.—a. Inmost instances the gastric symptoms are 
similar to, but not so severe as, those attending 
the corrosive operation of the poison, whilst the 
nervous symptoms are of longer duration. There 
are generally burning pain in the throat and 
stomach, anxiety, vomitings, acute pains and great 
swelling of the abdomen, but no diarrhoea; af- 
terwards painful and difficult deglutition, with 
swelling of the throat and face, oppression of the 
pulse, salivation and ulceration of the gums, 
spasms, convulsions, or paralysis, sometimes jaun- 
dice, &c. The irritability of the stomach and 
cramps, or paralysis, often continue long, and are 
attended by costiveness and dysuria or suppression 
of urine. 

465. b. The sub-chloride of copper, oxychloride 
or Brunswick green, is sometimes formed when 
common salt has been used in a copper vessel, and in 
this way, as well as when employed as a pigment, 
it has given rise to accidental poisoning. A boy 
of three years swallowed about a scruple of this 
salt. Vomiting and coldness of the extremities 
followed and continued until death. On dissec- 
tion there was no change indicative of the action 
of an irritant poison, excepting slight congestion 
of the vesssels of the brain. 

466. c. Copper vessels are acted upon by articles 
of food or drink, especially if these articles contain 
saline substances, or acids, or become acid whilst 
kept in these vessels. Thus wines which are more 
er less acid, substances containing vinegar, or 
any other acid, soups or broths, especially if they 
contain vegetable matters, and are liable to be- 
come acid, and fatty substances, when kept only 
for a short time in copper utensils, are not infre- 
quently productive of accidental poisoning. 
Faxuconer and others have shown that metallic 
copper undergoes no change by contact with water 
unless air be present, when a hydrated carbonate, 
mixed with oxide, is formed. When an acid, or 
an oily or fatty matter is in contact with the metal, 
then this change more rapidly takes place, and 
the liquid or fat acquires a green hue. Hence no 
acid, oily, or saline liquid, should be prepared or 
kept in copper vessels. Nor should fruits, pickles, 
or preserves, be either kept or prepared in them, 
The quantity of the poison which may be formed 
in these circumstances may not be sufficient to 
produce fatal poisoning, but they may be quite 
enough to cause severe gastro-nervous, or acro- 
sedative effects. GMELIN was consulted respect- 
ing a violent disease which prevailed among a 
whole brotherhood of monks, The symptoms were 
obstinate and severe cholic, retching and bilious 
vomiting, flatus, costiveness, burning pain in the 
pit of the stomach, under the sternum, in the re- 
gion of the kidneys and extremities, with paralytic 
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weakness of the arms. He found, on inquiry, that’ 
all the kitchen vessels—the pots, pans, milk pail; 
and butter dishes, were made of copper. Similar 
instances of culinary poisoning have been men- 
tioned by Curisrison and other writers. 

467. d. It is stated by Mr. Taytor, that the use 
of the alloy called German silver which is a sort 
of white brass, consisting of copper, zinc, and 
nickel, and containing about 50 per cent. of 
copper, may be productive of acro-sedative poison- 
ing where articles, as spoons, made of this alloy, 
are allowed to remain in contact with acid, oily, 
fatty, or saline substances. A lady in Paris, in 
1838, after having had eels for dinner, was 
awakened in the night by headach, nausea, fol- 
lowed by vomiting and colic. Her physician as- 
certained that the eels had been cooked with butter 
and vinegar in an earthenware vessel; and he 
found the spoon, which was of German silver, 
presenting on different parts greenish spots, Che- 
mical analysis showed that a poisonous salt of 
copper had been thus produced ; and the fact was 
further proved by polishing the spoon and placing 
it in a similar mixture. Half an hour afterwards 
green spots were perceived on the spoon, and in 
twelve hours it was quite green, as well as the 
butter in contact with it. 

468. e. Arsenite of Copper, or Scheele’s Green, 
being extensively used as a pigment, both in the 
arts and in confectionary, has occasioned dangerous 
effects. Dr.Grocuacan informed Mr. Taytor, 
that fourteen children in Dublin, in 1842, suffered 
symptoms of poisoning owing to their having eaten 
confectionary ornaments coloured with this sub- 
stance ; and jaundice followed in two or three of 
those cases. Three Jives were nearly sacrificed at 
a school near Manchester by the same cause: they 
suffered from violent vomiting, severe pains in 
the stomach and bowels, and spasms of the ex- 
tremities. 

469. The green colour of the matters vomited, 
in cases of poisoning by the cupreous compounds, 
has been mistaken by some for bilious vomiting. 
But this colour is generally owing to the poison, 
and not to the presence of bile in the vomited 
matters ; for the bile is generally obstructed, and 
the liver and intestines more or less paralysed by 
the influence of the poison on the organic nerves, 
as shown by the jaundice, and by the flatulent and 
colicky distention of the abdomen in these cases. 

470. f. The modus operandi of the cupreous 
compounds appear to vary with the preparation, 
with the quantity swallowed, and the state of the 
stomach at the time, as respects especially the 
quantity and nature of the contents of this viscus. 
They certainly produce, as shown above (¢ 207.), 
a corrosive action on this organ when taken in 
large quantities, and in other circumstances favour- 
able to that action; whilst, in other cases, this 
action is but slight, the fatal issue chiefly resulting 
from the change produced by them in the nervous 
system, Their organic action, or the disorganiza- 
tion produced by them locally, is mainly owing to 
their chemical combination with the albumen, or 
with one or more of the animal tissues. They 
evidently also affect the nerves of the part with 
which they come in contact, altering the innerva- 
tion of the surface or viscus. They are also more 
or less imbibed by the surfaces and tissues and 
carried into the circulation, thereby further de- 
pressing and otherwise changing the irritability 
and innervation of the structures, the poisonous 
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action of the cupreous salts being produced in this 
way chiefly, especially when given in repeated 
poses, or applied to a wound, as shown by the 
absence of corrosive or other local effects, and by 
the fact of these salts having been detected in the 
blood and viscera of animals poisoned by them. 
Dr. Duncan found that the application of the 
sulphate to a wound produced death in twenty- 
two hours, and yet the body appeared every where 
in a healthy state; but Smtrn and Orrita state 
that the acetate applied to wounds caused only 
local inflammation. 

471. g. The diagnosis of cupreous poisoning is of 
some importance, seeing that the symptoms caused 
by it closely resemble those produced by arsenic 
and corrosive sublimate. According to Orrira, 
the first symptoms occasioned by the compounds 
or salts of copper is violent headach, which is fol- 
lowed by vomiting and cutting pain in the bowels, 
and by cramps and pains in the legs and thighs, 
Generally there is a coppery taste in the mouth 
aud throat, and an aversion from the smell of 
copper. Jaundice is a common symptom, and is 
never observed in poisoning by arsenic or sub- 
limate. Fatal cases terminate with palsy, insen- 
sibility, and convulsions, This order of the sym- 
ptoms is, however, by no means generally ob- 
served; for the headach often does not appear 
until after the vomiting; and the paralytic state, 
either of the sensibility or the power of motion, is 
often early. The chief diagnostic signs on which 
any reliance can be placed, are the coppery taste 
of the mouth, with a peculiar astringency and 
watering of the throat, with ulceration in the 
more chronic cases; vomitings and eructations of 
greenish, or greenish-blue matters, and frequently 
jaundice, or slight yellowness of the surface, 
which, however, does not appear in some cases 
until after death. 

472. Cupreous substances, when taken in mi- 
nute quantities fora long time, or when used by 
workmen who are inattentive to cleanliness, ac- 
cording to the observations of Patissier, Morar, 
and others, are productive of a greenish sallow hue 
of the countenance ; of aninfirm and decrepit state 
of the body ; and of severe attacks of colic, with 
partial or slight palsy ; the children of persons thue 
rendered infirm being ricketty and puny. 

473. h. The appearances on dissection of fatal 
cases are most varied and uncertain. In some, the 
corrosive. action of the poison already described 
(§ 207.) is the most remarkable, especially in the 
stomach and duodenum. In others, equally or even 
more rapidly fatal, little or no structural change 
of these viscera is observed; nor even inflam- 
matory appearances of the stomach and bowels are 
met with. In the majority of instances, however, 
the alimentary canal is more or less inflamed ; 
and it very commonly presents a greenish hue, 
especially the stomach, cesophagus, and duodenum. 
The external surface is generally jaundiced or 
slightly yellow. The blood is of a dark hue, and 
fluid in some cases, and coagulated in others. The 
lungs and the sinuses of the brain are more or less 
congested; and the brain is sometimes more 
vascular than usual, 

474. i. The Treatment of the slow or acro- 
sedative form of poisoning by cupreous substances 
should be based chiefly on the method stated above 
(§ 208, et seq.). After the evacuation of the pol- 
sonous substances as there advised, albuminous 


and saccharine substances should be given, and ; 
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irritability of the stomach ought to be quieted, as 
it tends remarkably to lower the depressed vitality 
of the frame, by opium conjoined with camphor 
and creasote, and by external derivatives applied 
over the epigastric region. If inflammatory‘action 
be manifested, the usual local and general mea- 
sures indicated by the state and associations of this 
condition ought to be prescribed, 

475. D. Sarts or Potrasu.—a. Chromate of Pot- 
ash. — Crome—Bi-chromate of Potash, — This salt 
is extensively used in dyeing ; yet poisoning by it 
is rare ; but instances have been recently recorded. 
A concentrated solution of it causes all the symp- 
toms and structural changes of corrosive poisons. 
In small doses it occasions vomiting, diarrhoea, 
paralysis, and death in the course of some hours, 
lt appears to be more or less absorbed, and to de- 
press and otherwise affect nervous and vital 
power. Inu a case described by Mr. Witson, of 
Leeds (Lond. Med. Gazette, v. xxxill. p. 734.), 
where a large quantity of this poison had been 
taken, the poisoned person not having been seen 
until soon after death, the countenance was pale, 
placid, and composed; the eyes and mouth 
closed ; the pupils dilated; no marks of vomiting 
or diarrhoea, nor discharge from any of the outlets 
of the body, nor any stain upon his hands or 
person, or upon the bed-linen, or furniture, could 
be detected. On dissection, a pint of turbid inky 
fluid was found in the stomach. The mucous 
membrane of this organ was red and very vase 
cular, particularly about the cardiac orifice. The 
brain, its membranes, and all the other viscera 
were quite healthy. The contents of the stomach 
furnished the chromate or analysis, In this case, 
the chrome produced neither vomiting nor purgs 
ing, and did not act by any irritating influence ; 
but by its sedative action entirely. Hence it may 
be viewed as causing, according to the dose, state 
of the stomach, and other circumstances, either a 
decided corrosive eflect, or an acro-sedative action, 
or even a purely sedative or fatally depressing 
operation, The treatment appropriate to poison- 
ing with this salt is recourse to emetics or the 
stomach-pump, and to the administration of mag- 
nesia or chalk, mixed in water. 

476. b. Nitrate of Potass;s—Tantra denies 
that this salt possesses any poisonous properties ; 
and it is stated to have been given, for medicinal 
purposes, in doses varying from six to twelve or 
even sixteen drachms in the twenty-four hours, — 
(Med, Chirurg. Rev. April, 1844, p.549.) As it 
is much employed in the arts, accidents occasion- 
ally occur from it; and, in a large dose, as when 
taken in mistake for some purging salt, serious or 
even fatal results may be produced by it, although 
its effects are somewhat uncertain. Two men 
swallowed each one ounce of nitre by mistake for 
Glauber’s salts, and almost instantly experienced 
a sense of coldness in the course of the spine, 
trembling in the limbs, with vomiting and purg- 
ing; the stools were bloody. They recovered in 
the course of a few days. Inanother case recorded 
in the same work an ounce of nitre was fatal in 
thirty-six hours. —(Casper’s Wochenschrift, b. 
xviii. 1841.) 

477. The symptoms and structural lesions pro- 
duced by a poisonous dose of this salt will appear 
from the following details: —M.Onria states 
that a lady took an ounce of nitre by mistake, and 
in a quarter of an hour suffered nausea, vomiting, 
and purging; and‘ the muscles of the face were 
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convulsed, the pulse weak, respiration laborious, 
and the extremities cold; but there was a burn- 
ing pain in the epigastrium, She died three hours 
after taking the salt. On dissection, the stomach 
was found inflamed and the villous coat detached 
in places. Near the pylorus the inflammation ap- 
proached to gangrene. A large quantity of fluid, 
coloured with blood, was found in the stomach.— 
Dr.GrocuEGaN communicated to Mr.'Taytor 
the following case. — A man took, by mistake for 
salts, from an ounce to an ounce and a half of 
hitre. Severe pain in the stomach followed with 
violent vomiting, but no purging. He died in 
about two hours after taking the salt. On ex- 
amination a bloody mucus was found in the 
stomach ; the villous coat was of a brownish red 
colour, generally inflamed, and detached from the 
subjacent coat in places. None of the poison was 
detected in the stomach; but its nature was de- 
termined by the analysis of the portion left in the 
vessel from which it was taken. It is evident that 
the rapidity of the fatal result in this case was 
owing to the extent of the local injury, to the 
shock sustained by the constitution, and to the 
absorption, in a very short period, of so large a 
quantity of the salt into the circulation ; this salt 
being rapidly absorbed, especially in’solution, and 
acting not merely as an irritant, but also as a 
powerful sedative. ; ‘spl 

478. c. Sulphate of Potass, according to Mr,.Mow- 
pray (Med. Gaz., vol. xxxviii. p. 54.), is much em- 
ployed-in France as a popular abortive, and when 
thus administered has proved not infrequently 
poisonous. It has also been employed in this 
country with the same object, and in one case, 
at least, with the same results, as shown by Mr. 
Taytor. In one case two drachms acted most 
powerfully, and in ‘another four drachms, ad- 
ministered to a lady after her confinement acted 
as an irritant poison. Another lady took, about a 
week after her delivery, about ten drachms of this 
salt, in divided doses, as an aperient. After the 
first dose she was seized with severe pain in the 
stomach, with nausea, vomiting, purging, and 
cramps in the extremities. These symptoms be- 
came augmented after each dose, and she died in 
two hours. On inspection the villous surface of 
the stomach and intestines was found pale, except 
the valvula conniventes, which were reddened. 
The stomach contained much erddish liquid, 
which was found to contain only sulphate of 
potass. 

479.d. Oxalate of Potass.—Salt of Sorrel.—Bin- 
oxalate of potuss is an active poison, owing chiefly 
to the oxalic acid. It is much employed under 
the name of “essential salt of lemons,” and in- 
stances of poisoning have occurred from its having 
been taken by mistake, some of which have been 
adduced by Mr.T'aytor. The following case is 
recorded by Mr.Jacxson. A female, aged 29, 
took about an ounce of this salt in solution. About 
an hour and a half afterwards she was found on 
the floor quite faint, having been very sick. The 
nature of the poison was soon ascertained, and 
four ounces of mistura cretee were administered. 
She was then in a state of extreme depression ; the 
pulse could hardly be felt; the skin was cold and 
clammy; the lips and face were pale, and rigors 
continually affected the whole body. She com- 

lained of a scalding sensation in the throat ana 
stomach, of pain in the back, of soreness of the 
eyes and dimness of vision. The conjunctive 
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were injected and the pupils dilated. She was 
wrapped in warm blankets, ether, tincture of’ 
opium and camphor were administered, and re- 
action took place. The patient afterwards re- 
covered. Most probably the greatest part of the 
salt had been thrown off the stomach before she 
was found, The treatment of this case through- 
out was as judicious as successful. — ( Med. Gaz. 
v. xxvii. p. 480.) A lady, recently confined, took 
by mistake an ounce of this salt. She had scarcely 
swallowed the dose when she was seized with 
violent pain in the abdomen and convulsions ; she 
died in eight minutes. ‘The mucous membrane of 
the stomach and small intestines was found in- 
flamed. A tea-spoonful of this salt was taken for 
three successive mornings, and produced severe 
vomiting ; about an hour after the third dose the 
patient expired. There was no examination of the 
body. It is evident from these cases, that this 
salt is a powerful acro-sedative poison; -its de- 
pressing operation being most energetic. 

479*, e, Bi-turtrate of Potass.—Cream of Tartar 
is a most useful medicine, even in large doses ; but 
it may be poisonous ifa too large quantity be 
given. I have prescribed as much as two drachms 
three times in the day, in cases of dropsy con- 
nected with obstruction in the liver, with great 
benefit; but this dose should not be continued long, 
and its effects should always be carefully watched. 
Mr. Tar or states, on the authority of Mr. Tyson, 
that a man took four or five table-spoonfuls of 
cream of tartar, and was seized with violent vo 
miting and purging, with pain in the abdomen, 
thirst, feebleness of pulse, and a paralysed state of 
the thighs and legs. The fluid vomited was of 
a dark green colour, and the motions had the 
appearance of coffee-grounds. Death took place 
in forty-eight hours, and, on inspection, the villous 
coat of the stomach and duodenum was found 
highly inflamed; the cardiac portion of the sto- 
mach being of a deep red colour, with spots of 
black extravasation. This organ contained a thick , 
brown fluid, coloured by bile. The intestinal. 
canal was more or less inflamed. ' 

480. f. The nitrate of soda, the sulphate of mag- 
nesia, the biborate of soda, the chloride of sodium, 
and other salts, which are harmless in small or 
moderate quantities, are injurious, and act as ir- 
ritants and depressants when taken in large or 
excessive doses, especially in states of disease or 
of constitution which are favourable to their in- 
jurious operation. 

481. vii. Toe Sutpnurets or PotasstuM AND 
Soprum. — The alkaline sulphurets have very 
rarely occasioned poisoning in this country ; but 
they have caused fatal accidents in France, where 
they are frequently employed for baths and 
for the manufacture of artificial sulphureous 
waters. They act as powerful irritants of the 
digestive mucous surface and depressants of nerve 
ous and vital power, exhausting at the same time 
the irritability of contractile tissues. These latter 
effects are in great measure owing to their, ab- 
sorption into the circulation. M. Orrina and 
M.Cayou have recorded cases of poisoning by - 
these sulphurets. ‘The quantity taken in each of 
these was three drachms and upwards. Two of 
the cases terminated fatally in less than fifteen 
minutes, the other patients who recovered were 
dangerously ill for some days. The rapidly fatal 
effects of these poisons were probably owing more 
to the change produced by them in the state of 
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organic nervous influence, than to disorganization 
of the villous coat of the stomach, ? 

482. u. The symptoms in these cases were burn- 
ing pain and constriction in the throat, gullet, and 
stomach ; frequent vomiting ; at first sulphureous, 
the air of the chamber being tainted with the odour 
of sulphuretted-hydrogen, and afterwards sanquin- 
colent; purging, at first sulphureous, afterwards 
mucous and bloody; sulphureous exhalations from 
the mouth ; acrid taste on the palate ; pulse quick, 
afterwards feeble, fluttering, and almost imper- 
ceptible ; followed, in the cases which recovered, 
by inflammatory reaction of the digestive canal, 
extending to the cesophagus ; and by mortal faint- 
ness and convulsions in the fatal cases. 

483. b. The structural changes in the fatal in- 
stances were great lividity of the face and extre- 
mities, and loss of the muscular contractility im- 
mediately after death. The stomach was red in- 
ternally, and lined with a crust of sulphur. The 
duodenum was also red. The lungs were soft, 
gorged with black fluid blood, and did not cre- 
pitate. 

484. c, The treatment seems to consist in the 
instant administration of any diluent at hand, and 
frequent doses of common salt. If inflammation 
of the stomach, &c. supervene, local and. general 
antiphlogistic measures and external derivatives 
will be required. Dr. Curisrison observes, that 
the chloride of soda may be called the antidote 
against this poison, as it decomposes the sulphu- 
retted hydrogen which is evolved ; the rapid dis- 
engagement of which he considers to be the cause 
of death in the quickly fatal cases. The chloride of 
lime is equally efficacious with the chloride of soda. 

485, vii. Tarraric Actp. — Oxalic acid in 
small doses, and tartaric acid in large quantities, 
are productive of nearly similar effects. Tartaric 
acid has, until lately, been regarded as not poisonous, 
But an instance lately occurred of this acid having 
been given to a man instead of aperient salts, in the 
‘dose of one ounce, with fatal effect. ‘The whole of 
- this swallowed at once dissolved in warm water. 
He immediately exclaimed that he was poisoned ; 
complained of a burning pain in the throat and 
stomach, and compared the sensation to that of 
being all on fire. Soda and magnesia were ad- 
ministered with diluent drinks. Vomiting commen- 
ced and continued until his death, which took place 
nine days afterwards. ‘Tartaric acid was found in 
the dregs of the cup; and the person who made the 
mistake admitted the act and the substance which 
hehad thus given. On inspection of the body, nearly 
the whole of the alimentary canal was found in- 
flamed, — (See Taytor in Op. Cit. p. 104.) 

486. The Treatment of poisoning with this acid 
is the same as that for oxalic acid ($ 166.), which 
when given in smaller quantities than those usually 
productive of the corrosive action described above 
(§§ 160. et seq.), is partially absorbed, and, with its 
local irritating operation, occasions also marked 
depressing and paralysing effects; and either an 
acute, or sub-acute or chronic form of poisoning, 
according to the quantity taken, the circumstances 
of the case, and the treatment employed soon after 
its ingestion. In the slower form of poisoning by 
owalic acid, as well as that by tartaric acid, as 
soon as the poison is removed by vomiting or the 
stomach-pump, remedial measures should not be 
confined to the removal of the local irritation 
merely that is produced by it, but ought to be 
extended to the restoration of the nervous and vital 
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powers which are more or less depressed by the 
influence of the poison on the nerves of the ali- 
mentary canal, and, by absorption, upon the heart; 
bervous centres and constitution generally ; and 
with these intentions the means: already recom: 
mended for the more energetic acro-sedatives will 
be found the most successful for the removal of 
the consecutive effects, and for the slower forms of 
poisoning caused by small’ doses of oxalic acid, 
and ‘by large quantities of tartaric acid. 

487. ix. Tue Necroscoric Poison. — Por- 
SON IMBIBED FROM RECENTLY DEAD Bopres. — 
A. Source and nature of the poison.” The fluids 
of bodies recently dead, or that have not passed 
into an early stage of decomposition,’ not in- 
frequently produce the most dangerous effects; 
especially when they come in contact with an 
abraded surface, or are inoculated in any way, 
The effects vary with the disease of which the 
person died, with the constitution of the infected 
individual, and with other circumstances. I have 
had several occasions of observing and treating 
the effects of this species of animal poison. 
Since I first published my views as to the nature 
and treatment of these effects, in 1823, and again 
in 1833, I have been more fully convinced of the 
accuracy of these views; and moreover, they 
have received the support of experienced ob- 
servers, and especially of Mr. Travers, in more 
recent publications. The poisonous action of the 
fluids of dead ‘bodies is most acutely exerted when 
these fluids are inoculated ; but they sometimes act 
upon the perfectly sound skin—there being no 
scratch, puncture, or abrasion through which they 
could be introduced ; the existence of either of 
these greatly facilitating and aggravating their 
operation. In the observations I offered respect- 
ing this poison, (in the London Medical Repository 
Jor July, 1823,) Istated,— 1st. That this poison 
is distinct from any other animal poison, gene- 
rated or transmitted during life; —2nd. That it 
is different, in its nature and effects, from putrid 
animal matter;— 3rd. That it does not appear to 
exist in the blood, either during life or after 
death ; — 4th. That it is produced during the 
changes which are more immediately consequent 
upon the loss of life; —and 5th. That itis present, 
chiefly, in the secreted and exhaled fluids on the 
surface of membranes, especially serous mem- 
branes, or in cellular or parenchymatous parts. 
I then remarked that, as respects the dis- 
temper inoculated from another body which has 
recently ceased to live, and as regards the na: 
ture of the animal poison which causes the dis- 
temper, and the manner of its operation, it may 
be inferred, that it is produced by the textures 
before their vital properties and cohesions are 
quite extinct, because putrid animal matters 
occasion different and less dangerous effects ; — 
that as all morbid poisons possess certain pro- 
perties bestowed on them by the organic nervous 
or vital influence of the vessels and structures 
secreting them, in consequence of previous disease 
either of these parts or of the frame generally, 
which properties they preserve for a time until 
the elementary particles composing them enter 
into different combinations, so may the secretions 
and fluid exhalations occasionally experience, 
during the period in which organic nervous influe 
ence and vitality are forsaking the tissues which 
secrete them, such a change as amounts to the 
acquisition of virulently poisonous properties, — 
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and that these fluids, thus changed, affect the 
nerves of the part to which they are applied, and, 
consecutively, the whole frame; the cellular 
tissue in the vicinity of the glands above the seat 
of inoculation generally evincing more or less 
disorganization, and sometimes, also, the integu- 
ments, the fascia and tendonous sheaths, the ab- 
sorbents or veins, or both, and even the serous 
surfaces of adjoining cavities. This poison being 
productive of the most dangerous effects, and on 
numerous occasions, it is of the utmost import- 
ance, especially to medical men themselves, that 
its operation and its counteraction and treatment 
should be carefully investigated. 

488. a. The poison communicated by recently 
dead bodies has been described, and illustrated by 
the details of cases, by Dr. Duncan, as consti- 
tuting a form of diffusive inflammation of the cel- 
lular tissue, and by Mr. Travers, as occasioning 
a variety of constitutional irritation. But the 
doctrine inferred from these denominations is too 
restricted to be applicable to the distemper which 
this poison developes. Diffusive inflammation 
of the cellular tissue certainly often exists as a 
consequence of the contamination produced b 
the poison ; but it is preceded and attended by 
constitutional effects — by states of the circulation 
and nervous system—of the most malignant or 
virulent description. Constitutional irritation is 
equally present, and is certainly more or less im- 
mediately consequent upon the local irritation, 
impression, or alteration, or whatever the local 
elfect)may be ; but so are depression of organic 
and cerebro-spinal nervous power, changes in the 
states of vascular action and of the blood, asthenic 
inflammation of the cellular tissue, and often also 
of the integuments, or of the absorbents or veins, 
or of adjoining serous surfaces. The truth is, 
that this poison produces an almost specific effect 
upon the tissues in the vicinity of glands above the 
seat of its application ; but this effect may be limited 
to the cellular tissue, or extended to several 
other tissues ; it may be confined to the axilla, 
or extended to more deep-seated parts; it may 
not implicate, in a visible manner, any of the 
structures of the arm, although the poison was 
inoculated in the finger, and the cellular tissue in 
the axilla is most extensively diseased, no change 
between these situations~being detected; and it 
may most virulently affect the nervous and vas- 
cular systems and depress vital power and resist- 
ance, when the local changes are the least extcn- 
sive or apparent. 

489. b. It is of some moment to know the di 
eases which impart this poisonous property to the re- 
cently dead body; but, as to this, we have no precise 
information, Although the distemper which is 
the result has most frequently been produced by 
the inoculation of the fluids of bodies which had 
died of inflammations of serous surfaces, or of 
erysipelas, or of puerperal diseases, yet has it 
occurred also after the inoculation of the fluids 
of bodies which have died of other visceral or in- 
flammatory maladies— of enteritis, peritonitis, &c. 
More than one person have even been infected by 
the same dead body, this occurrence evincing a 
greater virulence of the poison in that body, 
owing either to the nature of the disease of 
which it died, or to the period after death at which 
the examination was made. That this has pro- 
bably depended chiefly upon the foriner of these 
causes may be inferred from its frequent occur-e. 
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rence when the body has died of erysipelas, puer- 
peral peritonitis, or other states of puerperal 
fever ; whilst on the other hand, there is equal, if 
not stronger, reason to believe that the poison im- 
bibed in dissection is not the result of diseased 
action, simple or specific, in the living subject, 
but is altogether generated immediately after 
death ; although certain diseases may favour its 
generation at this period, That the poison is not 
the result of the disease of which the patient died 
is shown by the facts, — Ist. That this poison has 
been imbibed during the examination of bodies 
of persons who have died suddenly, and in health, 
in consequence of accidents —that poisonous 
effects have been produced by the fluids of a 
body which has been killed by an accident, 
or has died of a non-contagious disease : — 
2d. That the distemper developed by this poison 
presents a specific character, differing only in the 
degree of severity and the extent of the con- 
tingent local inflammation, whatever may have 
been the malady of which the subject which 
furnished the poison died. Still tne larger propor- 
tion of cases of this distemper have their origin 
from the fluids of bodies recently dead from in- 
flammations, by which an abundant exudation of 
morbid fluids is accumulated, and in which the 
thoracic and abdominal viscera are examined and 
handled. In most instances which have fallen 
under my observation, the bodies from which the 
poison was imbibed were still warm when ex- 
amined; and many of them had died of puerperal 
diseases. Mr. Travers remarks also, that the 
subjects were recent. Not one had been buried ; 
some were yet warm. Even of those in which 
demonstration, not inspection, was the object, the 
bodies were in a perfectly fresh state ; and he re- 
marks a circumstance, which has also struck me, 
namely, that when the dissection has been per- 
formed before the body has entirely parted with 
its warmth, a faint and peculiarly oppressive odour 
is emitted, which is disagreeable, not to say re- 
volting, even to persons habituated to dissection, 
and which not infrequently creates nausea. 

490. c. The question may be asked, Whether or 
not the poisonous fluid may produce its effects 
when applied to the perfectly whole cutaneous 
surface, or only when this surface is punctured, 
or the cuticle abraded, in the part which comes 
in contact with it? Ican answer this question in 
the affirmative from my own experience, and from 
Statements made to me by others, in the frequent 
habit of making inspections. I have seen severe 
constitutional disorder of the specific kind pro- 
duced by this poison in two instances, in which 
the subjects had died of puerperal disease, the 
surgeons who assisted me in the examinations, 
and who thus imbibed the poison, having had 
no abrasion of the cuticle whatever. The fluids 
accumulated in the serous cavities occasioned, 
in these two instances, a sensible smarting over 
the surfaces with which they remained for a time 
in contact. But I believe that such instances 
are rare compared with those which are owing 
to some scratch, abrasion, or puncture of the 
cuticle. * 

Ly SOON in} ie (ae Ane ot AE Ose 

* The following cases, abridged from Mr. Travers’s 
work, are remarkable, as they are examples of a dis- 
temper, in the local and constitutional symptoms, closely 
akin to, if not actually identical with, that produced b 
the poison imbibed from recently dead bodies, althoug 


the poison, in _the second and third cases, was imbibed 
from the secretions of the first case, whilst she still lived. 
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491. d. Another question suggests itself, namely, 
whether or no this poison is the same as the in- 
fectious emanation which caused the disease of 
which the person died — is allied to a specific con- 
tagion existing still in the body which has died in 
consequence of it? We know that the poison 
under consideration is frequently imbibed from 
bodies which have died from puerperal diseases, 
from visceral inflammations, from erysipelatous 
and other maladies. But the distemper produced 
by this poison is not in any respect the same as 
any of these diseases, there being no further resem- 
blance than in the febrile disturbance present in all 
of them, and in the vital depression and,weak state 
of vital resistance. That small-pox, syphilis, ery- 
sipelas, glanders, and even scarlet fever may be 
transmitted by the recently dead body ; and that 
the power of transmitting these specific contagions 
may be retained by the bodies which have died of 
them for a considerable but an indefinite time, I 
believe; but when the body is surrounded by 
clothes of any kind, this power of transmission is 
retained by the clothes rather than by the body 
itself; for, as soon as the latter undergoes decom- 
position, the power of transmitting the specific 
malady which caused death appears to have ceased, 
especially if there bea free admission of atmo- 
spheric air, because the contagious secretions are 
also decomposed, and, by their decomposition, 
have lost their specific and poisonous properties. 
It cannot, however, be inferred, that the distemper 
produced by the poison imbibed from recently 
dead bodies is allied to any of the maladies which 
has most frequently caused the deaths of the bodies 
from which the poison was imbibed. 

492. B. Sumptoms.—(a). In some cases, the 


— Ist Case. A female while suckling, had a poisoned 
wound of the finger, followed by pain, fever, and de- 
lirium. The pain extended from the finger up the arm, 
along the neck, to the tip of the ear. Matter formed 
within the proper sheath of the flexor tendon of the 
finger, and the wound in the finger continued to dis- 
charge freely after the sheath was laid open. Delirium, 
rapid pulse, &c. continued, and was followed by rigors 
and profuse colliquative sweating, and soon afterwards 
by extreme depression, and death. —2d Case. The 
maid-servant who fomented this woman’s hand, on the 
third day after the incision of the finger, complained of 
pain and tension of the point of the fore-finger of the 
right hand, with constitutional disturbance and delirium. 
She had neither wound nor scratch of any kind. Acute 
fascial inflammation of all the fingers, back of the hand 
and forearm followed, and abscesses formed, requiring 
free incisions. -- 3d Case. A laundress who washed the 
sheets taken from the bed of the first of these patients, 
shortly before her death, ‘“‘ had no sooner opened and 
immersed them in water, than she was overpowered by 
an effluvium, which she described as peculiarly offensive, 
and instantly complained of a most severe darting pain 
in the axilla and shoulder. Nausea and faintness fol- 
lowed, and in the evening she had a rigor which lasted 
three hours. In the morning she was much fevered, and 
on the two succeeding nights violently delirious. The 
pain she now complained of affected the outer side of the 
upper arm, from the elbow to the shoulder, but there 
was neither redness nor swelling of this part.’’ After- 
wards the pain shifted to the axilla and pectoral region, 
and two days afterwards a deep pectoral abscess pre- 
sented itself. She ultimately recovered. In neither of 
the second or third cases was there any breach of the 
cuticle, by which absorption of, or contamination by, a 
poisonous fluid could be facilitated. Mr. Travers adds, 
that the laundress was attacked at the one and the same 
instant with nausea and faintness from the stench, and 
with acute lancinating pain from handling the linen ; 
and that a woman who was present informed him that 
the laundress turned as pale as death, and exclaimed 
with agony, from the pain she felt in the arm within two 
minutes of unfolding the sheets. I quite agree with this 
very able surgeon in remarking, that this was surely the 
operation of a subtle poison on the nervous system ; as 
it is only through this medium, that it could operate so 
instantaneously, 
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following is the usual procession of morbid pheno- 
mena.— 1. A few hours after puncturing a finger 
in the examination of a body, pain is felt in the 
puncture. It soon increases to the utmost agony, 
and is attended by symptoms of constitutional 
irritation, the nervous system being agitated to a 
violent degree. No trace of inflammation, beyond 
slight redness of the puncture is observable ; and 
no evidence of inflammation of the absorbents or 
veins can be detected. In a case recorded by 
Mr. Travers, death took place forty hours after 
the puncture was received, with all the symptoms 
of agonising excitation of the nervous system, the 
distemper resembling hydrophobia. —2. In other 
cases, the puncture is also not attended by any ° 
evidence of inflammation, but, in ten or twelve 
hours afterwards, feelings of indisposition are com- 
lained of; violent rigors are soon experienced, 
followed by febrile reaction, nausea, or vomiting, 
and most rapid pulse. Severe pain is felt about 
the shoulder, axilla, or pectoral muscle ; but no 
trace of inflammation can be detected between the 
puncture, generally of a finger, and the seat of 
pain. Anxiety, depression of spirits, delirium, 
profuse perspiration, singultus, most rapid and 
small pulse, insensibility and death supervene. — 
3. In some instances, from ten or twelve to twenty- 
four hours. after the imbibition of the poison, 
languor, depression, shivering, and sickness at 
stomach are experienced ; a vesicle, or pustule re« 
sembling that of small-pox, is observed in the 
punctured or abraded part, and pain is felt in the 
shoulder or axilla, or both, but without any sign 
of inflammation of the lymphatics, or of any other 
tissue of the arm. The pain extends to the breast 
of the-same side, and is attended by nervous ex- 
citement, thirst, watchfulness, headach, a hot and 
dry skin, a frequent and weak pulse, afterwards 
by delirium, irritability of stomach, by swelling, 
or redness about the axilla or pectoral muscle, by 
sinking of the powers of life, and often by death. — 
4, In other cases, no vesicle or pustule forms in 
the seat of puncture, but severe constitutional 
symptoms are rapidly developed ; the pulse in a 
day or two rises to 120 or 130, delirium soon ap- 
pears ; slight swelling and excruciating pain affect 
the axilla and breast, attended by diffuse swelling, 
patches of colour, and severe pain in different and 
distant parts of the body, by nausea and vomiting, 
by singultus, and sometimes by yellowness of the 
conjunctiva and skin; followed by a weak, small, 
and rapid pulse, exhaustion, laborious breathing, 
and death.— 5. In all the preceding phases of this 
distressing distemper, the puncture or abrasion by 
which the poison was imbibed, and the tissues in 
the vicinity have presented no alteration, except- 
ing the superficial vesicle or pustule observed in 
some instances, and no local lesion or disorganiza- 
tion appears, until after the constitutional symptoms 
have been fully developed, and then it takes place 
near or on the trunk, in the situations already 
mentioned. But, in another class of cases the 
wound or puncture of the finger suppurates, not 
however until after severe constitutional symptoms 
have appeared, especially rigors, vomitings, pain 
in the axilla or shoulder, very rapid pulse, physical 
and mental depression, with white or loaded tongue, 
dry and hot skin, &c. The puncture or abrasion 
now begins to suppurate, and swelling extends 
along the finger and sometimes over the hand. 
Sphacelation of the celiular tissue, and often also of 
the tendonous structures, takes place; the pain in 
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the axilla or shoulder is followed by diffused and 
slightly coloured swelling, extending sometimes to 
she integuments of the same side of the body. As 
the disease continues, headach, watchfulness, de- 
lirium, irritability of stomach, thirst, and singultus, 
yary in severity ; and, if no alleviation take place, 
these symptoms increase ; the physical and mental 
exhaustion are extreme ; restlessness, followed by 
insensibility and coma appears, and death takes 
place after periods. varying from four or five to 
twelve or fourteen days.— 6. In other cases, a dif- 
fused swelling, tension and redness affect the 
wounded finger, subsequently to the occurrence of 
severe rigors, prostration of strength, frequency of 
‘pulse, and other constitutional symptoms. ‘The 
swelling, tension, and redness extend to the hand, 
or up the arm, upon which numerous vesicles 
form, followed by tumefaction, and _ insulated 
patches of colour on the shoulder, breast, and 
back, on the same side of the body. The febrile 
and the nervous symptoms continue to increase 
with the development of local lesions; and the 
pulse, strength, and constitutional powers gene- 
tally become weaker, death taking place in the 
majority of cases after periods varying as just 
stated.— 7. In some instances after the appearance 
of rigor, fever, nervous and other general symptoms, 
the axilla becomes painful and swollen. Diffusive 
inflammation proceeds extensively from this part 
through the cellular tissue, extending in some cases 
to both sides, and suppurates or sloughs; inflam. 
mation of and effusion into the pleura, often ul- 
timately supervening, Death generally takes 
place in these cases, with the usual symptoms, and 
after the indefinite period already.mentioned. 

493. From the above brief account of. the 
several phases of this dreadful distemper, it may 
be inferred that the local inflammatory action is an 
unessential and subordinate feature of the disease 
in its severest forms; that the distemper actually 
consists of prostration of the nervous influence and 
vital energy generally, the local. irritation arising 
from the impression or imbibition of the poison 
oceasioning slight change of structure in some 
instances, and more extensive inflammation and 
disorganization in others, as already noticed, and 
as will be more fully described; and that the 
contamination produced by this poison is cha- 
racterized by preternatural excitement of the 
nervous and vascular systems, without power or 
vital resistance, that soon passes into rapid ex- 
haustion. A circumstance deserving of notice in 
this distemper is the remoteness of the local in- 
flammation, in the great majority of instances, and 
in all its above phases, excepting the sixth, from 
the part at which the poison is imbibed; and the 
absence of any sign of inflammation of the ab- 
sorbents or veins in a great proportion of the cases 
between the seat of injury and that of pain and 
inflammation. But this phenomenon is also re- 
marked in other maladies produced by a specific 
animal poison, as syphilis. It would appear that 
this poison, whether conveyed by the absorbents 
or by the nerves, especially those supplying the 
blood-vessels, affects the glands of the axilla, and 
probably also the axillary plexuses of nerves, in an 
especial manner, and that the surrounding cellular 
tissue becomes asthenically or diffusively inflamed 
in consequence, and the consecutive lesions are 
thereby produced. 

494, C. Prognosis, — Much depends upon the 
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severity of the constitutional symptoms at an early 
period of the distemper, and upon. the treatment 
then adopted. Those cases in which the local 


affection is the least severe, and the nervous and’ 


febrile symptoms most prominent, are the most 
dangerous; and, if the disease be not arrested at 
an early stage by most decided means, these 
symptoms, and with them the local inflammation, 
rapidly increase and pass beyond the influence of 
any remedial means whatever.—a. The prognosis 
is generally most unfavourable, when the irritability 
of the stomach extends to the diaphragm and is 
attended by hiccup; when the tongue becomes 
brown or dry, or both ; when the pulse rises above 
120 in a minute, and is weak or small; when 
anxiety and mental depression are great, the 
features sunk, or the extremities cold; when a 
lurid, dirty, cachectic or yellowish hue of the 
countenance and general surface is observed, and 
more especially early in the distemper ; when the 
individual has been previously out of health, is 
cachectic, or the subject of disease of the heart, or 


_of a varicose state of the veins ; and when delirium 


becomes continued, and is attended by unconscious 
evacuations. In these circumstances, few or no 
hopes of recovery may be entertained, but, never- 
theless, active measures, such as I shall recommend, 
should not be relinquished. If these symptoms be 
accompanied with signs of extensive local dis« 
organization, the chances of recovery:are dimi- 
nished, owing to the probable absorption of morbid 
matter into the circulation. Still energétic mea- 
sures should be prescribed; but unless these 
measures are of a powerfully restorative kind they 
will be productive of no benefit, especially if 
hiccup be present; and even when most restora- 
tive they may fail, or may not be retained on the 
stomach, particularly at a far advanced stage of 
the distemper. 

495. b. A more favourable result may be an- 
ticipated if the pain is less violent, if the pulse 
becomes less frequent, and the delirium is onl 
present at night. If sleep be obtained, if the 
tongue continue moist, if singultus be not present, 
and if medicines be retained on the stomach, more 
sanguine hopes of recovery may be entertained. 
As respects the local affection, much will depend 
upon the rapidity and extent of its progress under 
the integuments and muscles of the affected side ; 
and the amount of ease obtained from incisions, 
and the discharge of purulent matter. If the dis. 
charge be followed by a limitation of mischief or 
disorganization, and if the inflammation of the 
deep-seated cellular tissue has not implicated the 
pleura, it may be hoped that such measures as 
assist vital resistance may still prove successful, 
not only by arresting, but also by remedying the 
already existing disorganization. Of eight cases 
which I have seen of this distemper, seven re« 
covered; but all these came under my care at an 
early period. The fatal case occurred in a gentle- 
man who was the subject of varicose veins, and 
was otherwise cachectic. I saw him shortly be» 
fore his death, which took place after a short 
period from the imbibition of the poison during the 
examination of a recently dead subject; the 
local symptoms in his case having been slight, but 
the nervous and constitutional disturbance most 
severe and rapidly fatal. 

496. D. Appearances after death. — These have 


been but imperfectly described, and comparatively 
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few'of the fatal cases have been examined. The 
lesions observed are, Ist, Those which are found 
in the external parts of the body; and 2d, those 
which are detected in the cavities and in the 
viscera.-— (a). Inthe former, the changes are in 
some instances véry slight, or hardly appreciable, 
unless in the vicinity of the axillary glands, in 
others most extensive. These changes may consist 
of serous infiltration of the cellular tissue sur- 
rounding these glands, which are generally more 
or less enlarged or inflamed, or both, or of a sero- 
puriform, or puriform infiltration, with or without 
destruction of the cellular tissue itself, as de- 
scribed in the article on diffusive inflammation of 
the Cettutar Tissve (§§ 20. et seq.). In"some 
instances the disorganization proceeds so far be- 
tween the pectoral and respiratory muscles as to 
implicate the pleura, the external surface of the 
costal-pleura being also inflamed. ‘he muscles 
themselves are sometimes changed, especially in 
the vicinity of the sphacelated cellular tissue, or of 
the collections of puriform matter; the muscular 
fibres being of a dirty yellow colour, and devoid of 
cohesion. The veins are sometimes implicated, 
but seldom to a great extent, unless those which 
pass through the inflamed and disorganized cel- 
lular tissue. The absorbents between the punc- 
ture and the axillary glands sometimes betray 
no change, neither the superficial nor the deep- 
seated. In some instances, these vessels appear 
thickened or enlarged, and are, in various places, 
surrounded by sero-puriform, or puriform collec- 
tions, in small quantities, in the cellular tissue. 
The arteries of the limb are rarely altered, ex- 
cepting the smaller branches, which either supply 
the disorganized cellular tissue, or which traverse 
it. The state of the nerves has not been accu- 
rately observed, or has been reported as not ma- 
terially changed ; but in one or two instances the 
nerves of the arm, especially the internal cutane- 
ous nerve, have been found inflamed. The 
‘aponeuroses, the fascie, the thece, and the tendons, 
have sometimes been found inflamed, or sur- 
rounded by, or covering, or containing puriform 
matter or pure pus. Lesions of one or more of 
these structures are chiefly seen in those cases, 
which are noticed as constituting the fourth, 
fifth, sixth, and seventh phases of the distemper 
(§ 492.) ; in many of those cases, which are ranked 
under the first, second, and third phases, these 
Jesions, excepting those of the cellular tissue and 
axillary glands, are either wanting, or so slight as 
not to be remarked. ‘The lesions of these several 
tissues are generally most remarkable, when the 
limb and external parts in the vicinity of the 
axilla present the more evident signs of disease or 
disorganization; and the symptoms during life 
vary with the texture, more especially implicated, 
as shown in the articles upon the diseases of these 
textures. In the majority of cases, and more 
especially when the poison has been imbibed from 
a very recent or warm subject, no alteration can 
be traced after death in the arm, or any connec- 
tion between the abrasion or puncture of the 
finger and the changes existing in the vicinity of 
the axilla and pectoral muscles, more than could 
be observed during life. : 

497. (b.) If the external alterations have been 
but superficially observed, the visceral changes 
consequent upon this poison have been still more 
imperfectly described—if, indeed, described at all, 
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The most prominent lesions have been observed in 
the pleura, particularly in that of the affected side, 
when the diffuse inflammation of the cellular tissue 
and its consequences have extended to the pleura. 
In these cases, the pleura is inflamed, generally 
throughout that side of. the thorax, and the cavity 
contains a turbid serum, or a large quantity of 
bloody serum, with flakes of lymph floating in it. 
The inflammation extends from the costal to the 
diaphragmatic and the mediastinal pleura, and 
even to the pericardium, the pulmonary pleura 
being also inflamed. The lungs are rarely affected, 
but they have been found more or less congested, 
The heart has been seen somewhat flabby ; and its 
right side and vena cava have presented inflam- 
matory appearances. The stomach, intestines, 
liver, &c. are generally represented as natural ; 
and the brain, spinal chord, and their membranes 
either have not been examined, or they are said to 
have been unaliered, 

498, E. Causes predisposing to infection by this 
poison.— There are manifestly circumstances which 
predispose to the infection of this poison, and in- 
crease the virulence of the distemper produced by 
it. Attention to these causes may aid in prevent- 
ing, or even in counteracting its effects. The 
operation of this, as well as of all animal poisons, 
is favoured by whatever lowers the powers of life 
or weakens the vital resistance to injurious agents, 
— by the depressing emotions, by fear especially, 
by disordered states of the digestive organs, or by 
accumulations of secretions and fecal matters in 
the digestive canal; by a languid, impoverished, 
or an impure state of the circulating fluids; by 
general cachexia or anemia; by fatigue, want of 
sleep or exhaustion of nervous energy; by ex- 
cesses of all kinds; and by an irritable and sus- 
ceptible state of the nervous system. Probably 
also idiosyncrasy, the nervous and irritable tem- 
peraments, a debilitated state of the frame, or 
natural delicacy of constitution or conformation, 
favour the morbid impression of this poison, 
and impart a greater intensity to its effects. My 
experience has shown that these circumstances 
are influential in the way now stated; whilst their 
opposites are equally influential in resisting the 
operation of the poison, or in rendering the effects 
less dangerous. 

499. F. Nature of the distemper. — The consti- 
tutional symptoms are generally the same in all 
cases of this terrible malady, and differ merely in 
severity and the rapidity of their course. They 
always precede the more prominent local altera- 
tions, but become more severe with the progress 
of these. In addition to several other phenomena 
characteristic of this distemper, it is generally ob- 
served, in the more prolonged cases, that pre- 
viously to’a termination in death or recovery, 
swelling and inflammation affect a portion of the 
limb interposed between the original wound and 
the first seat of pain. The swollen parts present 
a redness very unlike that of erysipelas; for the 
tint is that of peach-blossom, and is very small in 
extent compared with the extent of the swelling, 
and is seen for a very short time — perhaps for a 
few hours only, never longer than a few days, on 
the same spot, and next is observed in some distant 
part, possibly even on the opposite limb. Besides, 
this peculiar redness, vanishing quickly from a 
part, does not leave any vesication or disquamation 
after it, as is seen in cases of erysipelas, When 
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the swollen parts are incised they yield only a 
small quantity of blood, or serum and blood, un- 
less the incisions are delayed until the effused 
fluid assume a puriform character. On this topic 
Dr. Cotres remarks that this peculiar disease, the 
effect of slight wounds received in dissection, pre- 
sents much less of inflammation of the wound or 
its vicinity than occurs in the various diseases to 
which slight injuries more frequently give rise. 
Here the injury seems to produce mischief by ex- 
citing a fever, which in its turn induces a swelling 
and redness of very peculiar character, although 
at length (if the patient chance to survive) it will 
end in inflammation and suppuration of the 
wounded limb. (Dub. Hosp. Rep., vol. iv. p. 247.) 

500. Having seen the inoculation of this poison 
so frequently during examinations of puerperal 
subjects, and of persons who had died of erysi- 
pelas, the question suggested itself — Can the dis. 
temper which results be merely a form of ery- 
sipelas produced by inoculation? But this idea 
was met by the fact that it has been caused by 
wounds or abrasions received in the examination 
of recent subjects, irrespective of the disease which 
produced death, although my experience has 
shown that these maladies, and inflammations of 
serous membranes attended by fluid effusion, have 
most frequently occasioned it. There still remains 
much to be ascertained respecting it, before accu- 
rate views as to its nature can be entertained; for 
the changes produced in the nervous systems 
and centres, the appearances of the blood, both 
during life and after death, and the possibility of 
propagating a similar distemper by the serous 
fluids of the body of one who has died of it, or by 
the secretions during life, have not been in- 
vestigated. Strongly impressed with the im- 
perfect state of our knowledge of the pathology 
of this distemper, owing chiefly to the very super- 
ficial examinations of the bodies of those who 
have died of it; and to the general adoption 
of a very injurious practice in the treatment 
of it—a practice which has proved unsuccessful 
in the great majority of eases for which it has 
been prescribed, and which is yet persisted in 
with little variation, I would nevertheless suggest 
the following views as to its nature, especially as 
they have been the basis on which I laid my 
indications of cure in the cases which were 
treated successfully. 

501. a. The poison communicated by, or im- 
bibed from, a recently dead human body is of a 
specific nature, and produces a specific malady — 
specific more especially as respects the constitu- 
tional symptoms, and peculiar, as just shown, as 
regards the consecutive pain and inflammation in 
the axilla, arm and side, 

502. b, This poison is connected with the 
secreted and exhaled fluids before they have un- 
dergone any change or decomposition, and before 
any of the properties imparted to them during life, 
or during .the departing vitality of the frame has 
escaped from them; the loss during decomposi- 
tion of properties derived from, or depending 
upon, the state of vitality, rendering them inert, 
In these respects —as regards the source of 
morbid properties, and the loss of those pro- 
pertics, the fluids producing this peculiar malady 
in every respect resemble the fluids infecting 
small-pox, measles, scarlet-fever, &c.—are iden- 
tical with the infection of the exanthemata; de- 
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composition or putrefaction destroying, whilst 
recent production increases, the poisonous pro- 
perties. 

503. c. There is every reason to infer, from 
facts already before thé profession, that this poison 
exists, probably in various and varying grades of 
activity in the serous and exhaled fluids of all 
human bodies recently dead, whether from ac- 
cident or disease, and irrespective of the nature of 
the disease ; but that certain maladies, especially 
those in which the serous membranes and the 
circulating fluids are most liable to be especially 
affected, as puerperal diseases, erysipelas, perito- 
nitis, &c. appear, in the present state of our 
knowledge, to cause this distemper the most fre- 
quently, 

504. d. We do not possess evidence of this in- 
fection being communicated by a person labouring 
under the effects of the poison — by a living 
person * ; and this may arise from the cireumstance 
of the fluids, which are more especially or spe- 
cifically infectious or poisonous, being those which 
exist in shut or serous cavities or in viscera, and 
which cannot hence be imbibed during life; al- 
though other fluids, exhalations or secretions, which 
are probably less poisonous or infectious, may 
communicate a modified or less virulent malady, 
as indeed seems to have been the case on some 
occasions, as noticed below. 

505, e. The morbid impression made by the poi- 
sonous fluid imbibed from a recent subject, seems 
primarily to affect the nerves of sensation in con- 
nection with those of organic life ; and, as these 
nerves are intimately associated with the vessels and 
absorbents of the limb, on the one hand, and with 
the ganglial system on the other, the morbid im- 
pression or irritation produced by the poison ‘is 
followed by a general disturbance or tumult of all 
the functions actuated by the ganglial or the 
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“* Dr. NELSON states, in his account of the illness of 
Mr. Newry, who died from the effects of this poison, 
that Mr. N.’s assistant had an erysipelatous inflamma- 
tion of the fauces, and the pupil an attack of low fever, 
during the latter part of Mr. NewBy’s illness ; that the 
housemaid was severely affected with eynanche tonsil- 
laris ; that the nurse had a slight attack of pyrexia, with 
pain and stiffness at the back of the neck, followed by 
erysipelas, which proved fatal; and that another who 
assisted just after Mr. N.’s death had also erysipelas, but 
recovered. Dr. NELSON adds, “ Was the disease which 
destroyed Mr. N. erysipelas produced by inoculation 
and affecting the cellular substance of the breast and 
parts adjoining ? Did the five cases which occurred 
during his disease and after his death, arise from erysi- 
pelatous contagion ?’? —(Med. and Phys. Journ., Aug. 
1823. ; 

MP DeLpH, surgeon, imbibed this poison from a wo- 
man who had died a few hours previously of visceral 
inflammation; the body being still warm When it was 
examined. The woman who nursed this person and 
washed the linen was seized with fever. Mr. SMart, who 
assisted Mr. DeLpu in this examination, was also at. 
tacked with symptoms of low fever on the second day 
afterwards, and with numbness and inability to move 
the right arm. The side became tender and swollen ; 
the fever typhoid, and the sensorium much affected. 
During the early part of Mr. Smarv’s illness he was 
taken care cf by a servant who happened to wound the 
index finger of the right hand. The wound became 
inflamed, swollen, and livid ; and although early opened, 
much pus was discharged, and the extensor tendon had 
suffered. A tumour soon afterwards formed in the axilla, 
which was also opened. ‘his man was removed to his 
father’s house, and was nursed by his mother, who had 
an attack soon afterwards of inflammation of the hand, 
with much fever. In none of the above cases “ were the 
absorbents of the arm inflamed, showing the red line 
which usually marks the track of the mischief from the 
aetna part into the system.” — (TRAVERS, Op. Cit. 
p. 327. . 
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organic nervous system,— by excessive vascular 
action, without nervous energy, or vital resistance, 
these states passing into exhaustion, with sinking 
of vital power, and contamination of the cir- 
culating fluids. 

506. f. The primary impression of this poison is 
not only irritating, and productive of exquisite pain, 
in many instances, and of inordinate excitement in 
most, but it is also of a depressing nature, inas- 
much as it often is followed by a numbness in the 
vicinity of the puncture, or by aching, or feeble- 
ness of the limb; the local change thus primarily 
produced being probably a chief cause of the 
consecutive changes which take place, especially 
after the frame is infected, in the glands and other 
structures in the axilla and its vicinity of the 
inoculated side. 

507. g. The constitutional commotion, generally 
developed from ten to twenty hours after the im- 
bibition of the poison, is displayed by all the 
organs actuated by the ganglial system, and by 
the brain, — both the organic and the cerebro- 
spinal nervous systems evince much disorder, and 
this disorder is characterised by altered or excited 
sensibility, and by deficient energy ; the functions 
of vital organs being co-ordinately affected, vas- 
cular action, remarkably excited, and the blood, 
and all the secretions from it, ultimately more or 
less altered, as in malignant distempers. 

508. h. The nature of the constitutional com- 
motion — of the vascular excitement, in this ma- 
lady, has been misunderstood by most practitioners 
and writers, and the character of the pulse misinter- 
preted ; and, because there have been very acute 
pain, and remarkable frequency of pulse, often 
with delirium, many have most unwarrautably 
inferred the existence of sthenic or true inflam- 
matory action, instead of its opposite, and had 
recourse to large vascular depletions, which have 
aggravated the pain, increased the frequency and 
weakness of the pulse, and induced or rendered 
more severe and continued, the delirium. Ob! 
that ignorance would be less presuming, and not 
actually inflict the death it is blindly attempting 
to prevent. 

509. %. The state of predisposition of the poi- 
soned person, depending upon temperament, con- 
stitution, and the existing health, is most probably 
influential in developing the primary impression, 
and the consecutive effects, or in aggravating their 
severity. This has been proved by cases which 
have come under my own observation, where 
surgeons, who have aided me in the inspection of 
very recent bodies, have either without any wound 
or abrasion of the cuticle, or after such injury, 
complained only of comparatively slight con- 
stitutional symptoms, which yielded to treatment, 
without the local symptoms having appeared. 

510. k. In most cases no morbid connection 
can be traced between the puncture, or the point 
of inoculation, and the subsequent alterations 
which take place in the axilla and vicinity —no 
change is observed in any of the tissues between 
this situation and the puncture or scratch in the 
finger or hand; unless the change exist in some 
of the nervous fibriles, and be of such a nature as 
not to admit of recognition by the unaided senses. 
The constitutional commotion is generally ushered 
in by altered sensibility of the poisoned part, and 
of the arm, but is unattended by any visible change, 
although in some cases the absorbents, either su- 
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perficial or deep-seated, appear to be affected, and 
is characterised by its early appearance and by 
remarkable physical and moral depression and 
anxiety, followed by rigors, which are succeeded 
by reaction and excessive nervous and vascular 
excitement, devoid of energy or vital power. The 
alterations which occur in the axilla and vicinity 
never commence until the constitutional disturb- 
ance is produced, generally after the rigors and 
consequent reaction, and are preceded by ex- 
quisite pain, often extending to the shoulder and 
arm, 

511. 4. The inflammatory changes in the ax- 
illa and vicinity do not take place in some of 
the most violent and dangerous cases ; the poison, 
apparently not being intercepted by the glands, 
or affecting chiefly the nerves and exerting its 
noxious influence upon the nervous systems and 
constitution generally.* These changes are merely 
contingent upon the majority of cases, and do not 
constitute the disease ; the constitutional affection 
not only preceding them, but being also over- 
proportioned to them. ‘They are, moreover, in 
some instances, entirely absent, as in the first 
phases above specified (§ 492.). I therefore 
agree with Mr. Travers in stating “that the local 
inflammatory action is an uvessential and sub- 
ordinate feature of the malady in its severest form ; 
the disease itself consisting in a direct prostration 
of the vital forces, marked by preternatural excite- 
ment and rapid exhaustion.” 

512. G. Treatment.—It has been justly re- 
marked by Dr, Corxzs that, ‘ whatever difference 
of opinion may be entertained as to the nature of this 
affection, it will be allowed that, although some 
few have escaped, yet the plans of treatment 
hitherto pursued have all proved quite unequal to 
contend with so formidable a disease.” But the 
plan which he proceeds to advise has nothing to 
recommend it in preference to those which have 
been previously adopted, if, indeed, any definite or 
rational plan had ever been prescribed. The means 
which had usually been employed, consisted of 
blood-letting, general and local, opiates, fomenta- 


| tions, purgatives, &c.—the blood-letting having 
| been prescribed for the insufficient reasons, that 


the pulse was rapid, and the febrile symptoms and 
delirium excessive — reasons more correctly in- 
dicating the propriety of adopting very different 


* The following case illustrates this rapid and vio- 
lent form of the malady: — Mr. E., medical student, 
punctured his finger in opening a body recently dead. 
This occurred at noon (of Monday), and in the evening 
of the same day he found the wound painful. During the 
night the pain increased, and symptoms of high consti- 
tutional irritation were present on Tuesday morning. No 
trace of inflammation, however, was apparent, beyond a 
slight redness of the spot at which the wound was inflicted, 
which was a mere puncture. In the evening he was 
visited by several physicians ; but no local change could 
be discovered. The nervous system was agitated in a 
most violent and alarming degree, the symptoms nearly 
resembling the universal excitation of hydrophobia ; and 
in this state he expired at three o’clock on Wednesday 
morning, forty hours from the injury. (TRAvERs on 
Const. Irritation, p.262.)—This case, and other instances 
of a less violent character, seem conclusive of one of two 
things, namely, either that the poison acts upon, and af- 
fects the constitution through the medium of the organic 
nervous system, or that it is absorbed into the circulation 
in some cases without inflaming the absorhents or glands, 
or veins, occasioning the most severe effects upon the 
nervous system and vital energy, although inflammation 
of these structures, more especially of the glands and the 
surrounding cellular tissue, is often produced in con- 
sequence of the affection of the nervous system, or of the 
absorption, or of both. 
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measures. Dr.Cotzes knowing that this treat- 
ment was most frequently followed by an aggra- 
vation of the malady, simply advises calomel, in 
doses of three grains every three or four hours, 
with the intention of quickly exciting ptyalism. 
But, despite of the magic number, three, he might 
consider himself most fortunate if he succeed at all 
in this intention, and “ fortunate beyond compare” 
if he succeed either quickly or with a perfectly 
favourable issue. 

513. The virulent poison imbibed from a re- 
cently dead body invades the healthy frame with 
a rapidity and intensity proportionate to the de- 
ficiency of vital power opposing the invasion ; and 
whatever means are administered to the person in- 
fected by this poison, calculated to lower vital power 
and resistance, will only aggravate the effects by 
accelerating the absorption, and facilitating the 
operation of it upon the frame. All animal poisons 
exert more or less of an asthenic influence upon 
the healthy body—an influence which is not only 
morbid, not merely an alteration from the healthy 
condition, but also one of depression, a condition 
characterised by an imperfect as well as altered 
manifestation of the functions of life, and tending 
to the extinction of those functions. But when 
this primary effect is not so intense, relatively to 
the powers of life, as to overwhelm these powers 
altogether, they re-act against it, oppose it, resist 
its extension, and often completely overcome it. 
jn many instances the impression made by the 
poison on the nervous system, and the contamina- 
tion induced in the circulating fluids, lead to a 
violent struggle between these changes and the 
powers which resist them ; the struggle ultimately 
terminating either in the removal of these changes 
or in the annihilation of the powers which have 
opposed them, Now, if I have observed and in- 
terpreted aright the phenomena produced by the 
poison in question, this is what actually occurs 
after the imbibition of it by the healthy frame, 
— first, asthenic and morbid action ; secondly, 
vascular excitement, the morbid influence on the 
nervous and vital powers still continuing; and 
thirdly, disorganization and death, which are 
rapid in proportion to the invasion of the cause, and 
the failure of the vital powers of resistance. If it 
were asked — What are the measures which are 
most likely to increase not only the first and third 
of these effects, but also the second, I could not 
hesitate to answer, those very measures which have 
been hitherto too generally adopted to remove 
them. It may, however, be contended, that the 
re-action which supervenes requires to be mo- 
derated by blood-letting in order to prevent its 
exhaustion ; but I have shown that the re-action 
is most morbid —-is a tumultuous excitement, de- 
ficient of power or constitutional resistance ; that 
the pulse is that of irritation —of what Jonn 
Hunter would call constitutional alarm ; that the 
blood is not inflammatory, and the coagulum is 
not firm; and, moreover, that the rapidity of the 
pulse, and the severity of the delirium, and all the 
other symptoms are aggravated by this measure ; 
and are of such character, and are attended by 
such phenomena, as ought to suggest a very dif- 
erent method of cure. 

515. When treating of diffusive inflammation of 
the Cetiutar Tissur, I pointed out the means 
which should be employed, both as prophylactic 
and curative in the treatment of this disease, 
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when connected with, or consequent upon, poi- 
soned wounds. Since that article was wntten, my 
further experience has proved the correctness of 
my views, in respect both of the prevention and 
cure of the effects arising from the poison imbibed 
in the dissection of recently dead bodies, as stated 
in that article ($34. et seg.) ; and, therefore, I 
now only more strenuously advise the adoption of 
the principles and means of treatment there re- 
commended. 

516. a. The prophylactic means should be 
promptly applied, and should consist chiefly of a 
ligature applied above the puncture, scratch, or 
abrasion, when the situation of either admits of its 
application, or a cupping-glass, oreven a common 
wine or ale-glass, may be applied in other circum- 
stances, the air being excluded in the usual way, 
or suction and pressure may be employed. After- 
wards the wound should be carefully washed, and 
a pledgit of lint, wet with spirits of turpentine, 
placed over it. This application I have found 
more efficacious than any other, and it is not pro- 
ductive of any local irritation. When these mea- 
sures have not been taken, or not taken sufficiently 
soon, the part wounded should be viewed as still 
containing a portion of the poison, and be sub- 
jected to them, although several, or even many, 
hours may have elapsed; and the constitutional 
powers ought to be fortified by means of pure air 
and generous living. 

517. If constitutional disturbance should appear 
notwithstanding, or if it have already appeared 
owing to a neglect of prophylactic treatment, it 
should be promptly met, by stimulating diapho- 
retics conjoined with tonics; and by warm or 
stomachie aperients, conformably with the prin- 
ciples maintained when discussing the treatment 
of diffusive inflammation of the cellular tisswe 
(S§ 34. et seqg.), and of the lymphatics ($$ 17. et 
seq.) The decoction of cinchona therefore 
should be given with liquor ammoniz acetatis and 
full doses of the sesqui-carbonate of ammonia ; 
and the bowels evacuated by means of a draught 
with equal parts of the spirits of turpentine and 
castor oil, and of an enema, containing the same 
substances, with, or without ten grains of cam- 
phor. These may be subsequently repeated ac- 
cording to circumstances. 

518. b. The chief intentions of cure are, first, to 
prevent infection ; secondly, to resist the extension 
of the mischief if infection have actually taken 
place ; and, thirdly, to relieve the urgent symptoms 
both .constitutional and‘ local, which usually ap- 
pear when the disease is fully and unfavourably 
developed. The first of these having been pre- 


mised, the second should be energetically em- - 


ployed, notwithstanding the tumultuous state of 
the vascular excitement, or the delirium, which 
may be present. The medicines just recommended 
ought to be early prescribed, and the dose of the 
ammonia suited to its effects. 
combination of the cinchona now mentioned, the 
decoction may be given with the chlorate of potass 


and the hydrochloric ether; and either of these — 


combinations may be aided by the addition of 
camphor, by warm aromatics, by spices, &c., more 
especially by capsicum, which often prevents or 
alleviates the sickness and irritability of the sto- 
mach, and even the singultus of a more advanced 
stage of the distemper. If these do not relieve the 
disorder of the stomach, creasote should be given 
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with camphor, capsicum and small doses of opium, 
these medicines being generally indicated, when 
restlessness, watchfulness, or delirium supervenes. 
When, however, this last symptom appears, the 
doses of these substances ought then to be in- 
creased ; and the morphia substituted for the pure 
opium or its tincture; full doses of these being 
given shortly before bed-time. Morphia or opium, 
or such of the preparations of opium as may be 
prescribed for the nervous symptoms of this 
malady, should be given in a very full dose, and 
conjoined with camphor or with capsicum or other 
warm spices, a full dose being given in the even- 
ing, and a smaller one in the morning. The 
infusion or decoction of cinchona may be also 
conjoined with other medicines, as the bicarbonate 
of potash, or soda, or ammonia, and be taken in a 
state of effervescence with citric acid or lemon- 
juice ; but the carbonate should be in excess, and 
the warm spices or aromatic tinctures be added. 
In the advanced stages of this malady, and for the 
local lesions which supervene in the course of it, 
the treatment should in all respects be such as 
already advised in the article on diffusive in- 
flammation of the Crrtutar Tissuz (§§ 34, et 
seq.). 

519. x. Purrip Anrmat Marrer is produc- 
tive of injurious effects when taken into the sto- 
mach ; but these effects are much more serious 
when such matter is applied to an abraded sur- 
face, or to a wound, and more especially if it be 
injected into a vein.—A. As to the ingestion of this 
matter, Dr. Curisrison well observes, that “ to 
those who are not accustomed to the use of tainted 
meat the mere commencement of decay is suf- 
ficient to render meat insupportable and noxious. 
Game only decayed enough to please the palate 
of the epicure has caused severe cholera in per- 
sons not accustomed to eat it in that state. The 
power of habit, however, in reconciling the stoe 
mach to the digestion of decayed meat is incon- 
ceivable. Some epicures, in civilized countries, 
prefer a slight taint even in their beef and mutton ; 
and there are tribes of savages who eat with im- 
punity rancid oil, putrid blubber, and stinking 
offal. How far putrefaction may be allowed to 
advance without overpowering the preservative 
tendency of habit, it is not easy to tell.” Some- 
thing, however, is due to the nature of the bever- 
ages taken along with the articles in this state, and 
to the powers of digestion and assimilation pos- 
sessed by those who partake of such food, in 
enabiing them to resist the injurious effects pro- 
duced by it in others. 

520. B. The exhalations produced by putrid or 
decaying animal matter have generally been viewed 
as most noxious, until Dr. Bancrorr, the apostle 
of modern non-infection, endeavoured to prove, in 
a most ponderous volume, their very harmless 
nature. The present state of information, and the 
good sense, not only of medical men, but of all 
competent observers, have completely disproved 
this absurd and injurious opinion. These exhala- 
tions are generally more or less noxious, es- 
pecially when inhaled into the lungs for some 
time, or in certain states of predisposition to be 
infected by them, or in grades of considerable 
concentration, or when dissolved in the humidity 
of the atmosphere. M. Macenpre demonstrated 
that dogs confined over vessels in which animal 
matter was decaying, experienced similar effects 
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to those observed in the experiments performed by 
him and M. Gasparp upon the introduction of 
putrid animal matter into the veins. These effects re- 
sembled, in every respect, the putrid form of fever, 
described in the Article Fever (§§ 472. et seq.). 
The fact that putrid effuvia generate fever in 
man has been sufficiently demonstrated to require 
any illustration at this place, and has been suffi- 
ciently proved by evidence referred to in various 
parts of this work, and by proofs which have 
come under my own observation. The instances 
which have been adduced in opposition to it by 
Dr. Banerort, Parent-Ducuaretet, and others, 
prove only that these exhalations are not poison-. 
ous in every case or occasion of exposure to them, 
and that habit and other circumstances may im- 
part to some persons an immunity from their usual 
effects. These exhalations have often produced 
not only putrid or adynamic fevers, but also an 
adynamic form of dysentery; and in some cases, 
which I was lately called upon to treat, I had 
every reason to infer, that these exhalations may 
produce dysentery by their action upon the mu- 
cous surface of the anus, when resorting to such 
privies as contain large accumulations of fecal 
matters, especially during warm seasons. An 
asthenic form of irritation and inflammation, with 
adynamic fever, was observed in these cases, the 
local affection extending from the margin of the 
anus upwards along the mucous surface of the 
rectum and colon; and, in three instances, affect- 
ing also the vagina and uterus in a similar manner, 
and with similar discharges, 

521. C. When putrid animal matters or fluids are 
inoculated or inserted into wounds, or applied to 
abraded surfaces, extensive local inflammation, of 
a diffusive or spreading kind, with very low or 
adynamic fever, is developed, owing to the rapid 
contamination produced locally as well as in the 
circulating fluids, and death takes place, unless 
the mischief be early arrested by a very active 
stimulating, antiseptic and tonic treatment. The 
injuries received from dissection of putrid bodies, 
and by cooks when dressing very high game, are 
of this kind, they being generally attended by a 
diffusive cellular inflammation and adynamic 
fever; and are different, in both the local and 
the constitutional phenomena, from the injuries 
received in the dissection of recent bodies, al- 
though allied to them in many respects. (See 
Crttutar Tissuz — Diffusive Inflammation of.) 
— Putrid animal matters occasion somewhat 
different effects, according to the nature of the 
matter, the degree of putridity, and the con- 
stitution of the individual, but these effects are 
more or less allied to those produced by poisons 
which I have viewed as septic, and classed 
accordingly. (See Crass Srpric Porsons.) 

522. D. The treatment of the effects produced by 
putrid animal matters received into the stomach is 
in every respect the same as that recommended for 
the poison of pork or of sausages, &c. (§§ 443. 
450.). After the offending matters have been eva- 
cuated, either by encouraging vomiting, or pro- 
ducing it by the means just advised, creasote may be 
given with the warm spices already mentioned, and 
these may be mixed with powdered charcoal, or 
in solutions of the chlorides, and taken in doses 
which the urgency of the case will suggest. If 
dysenteric symptoms supervene, these medicines 
may be conjoined yeaelcanie and opium, 
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or may be administered in enemata; and the 
rest of the treatment recommended in pysENTERY, 
according to the form which the case may as- 
sume, may be adopted. I have lately given in 
some dysenteric cases which have been produced 
by putrid animal exhalations, small and repeated 
doses of creasote, and a weak solution of the chlo- 
ride of zinc, with marked benefit. The chloride 
of lime may also be given in small but often re- 
peated doses; and lime-water, with milk, or in 
effervescence, or Carara-water, may be used as 
beverages. The effects caused by the inhalation 
of putrid effluvia require similar means to those 
prescribed for the adynamic or putrid forms of 
fever, (See Arts. Dysentery and Fever. )— 
The treatment of local contaminations by putrid 
matter is not different from that about to be re- 
commended for septic poisons. 

523. xi. Toracco.— Indian tobacco — Lobelia 
inflata, — Virginian tobacco —Nicotiana tabacum. 
—The poisonous operation of these two plants 
closely resemble that of each other, the latter 
being the most energetic.—A. In doses exceeding 
fifteen or twenty grains, the Lobelia causes speedy 
and severe vomiting, with distressing nausea, and 
sense of sinking at the epigastrium ; sometimes 


purging, cold perspirations, giddiness, headach, 


tremors, and great relaxation and prostration of 
strength ; failure, with intermissions of the pulse, 
sometimes a prickly sensation through the body to 
the extremities,and asmarting in passing the urine. 
In-doses above thirty or forty grains of the powder, 
it produces death in a few hours, ifit be not thrown 
off the stomach by the speedy vomiting induced 
by it. The most prominent symptoms are then, 
according to Dr. Woop (Lancet, April, 1837, 
p- 144.), extreme prostration, great anxiety and 
distress; and ultimately death preceded by con- 
vulsions. Fatal effects have often resulted from 
the empirical use of this plant in America, owing 
chiefly to its not having been rejected by vo- 
miting as is sometimes the case. ‘The effects 
produced by it are the same as those now described 
when it is administered in an enema. 

524. B. Virginian tobacco, in the present state of 
society, is one of the most important plants in 
nature, and one of the most deleterious poisons 
furnished by the vegetable creation, In whatever 
way tobacco is used — whether chewed, smoked, 
or snuffed, — habit impairs and even modifies its 
effects. Sir B. Bropre found that the infusion of 
tobacco thrown into the rectum, paralyses the 
heart and causes death in a few minutes; but if 
the head of the animal be previously removed, 
and artificial respiration kept up, the heart remains 
longer unaffected ; proving that tobacco disorders 
this organ through the medium of the nervous 
system. On herbivorous animals the effects of 
tobacco are less marked than on man. 

525. a. In small doses, tobacco causes heat in 
the throat and warmth in the stomach ; followed, 
especially if the dose be somewhat greater, by nau- 
sea, giddiness, and vomiting. In larger doses, it 
occasions nausea, vomiting, purging, a distressing 
feeling of sinking at the epigastrium, but rarely any 
pain. Itseldom promotes sleep or evinces any nar- 
cotic influence beyond what depends upon its seda- 
tiveaction. In poisonous doses, its most remarkable 
effects are languor, feebleness, great and depress- 
ing anxiety, fainting, relaxations of the muscles, 
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are enfeebled, the ideas confused. The pulse be- 
comes small, weak, irregular, or intermittent ; the 
respiration laborious; the surface and extremities 
cold and clammy. Recovery generally takes 
place if the symptoms proceed no further; but if 
the vomiting continue, or if the purging be fre- 
quent, the tendency to faint becomes urgent, the 
features sunk, the muscular powers paralysed, 
the pulse progressively weaker, the extremities 
and surface colder, and covered’ by cold sweats ; 
and, ultimately, convulsive movements, general 
paralysis, torpor, and death take place. 

526. 6. Tobacco is used in various ways, the 
effects produced by it being remarkably influenced 
by habit in whatever way it may be employed, at 
least up to a certain amount or dose. In the form 
of snuff it acts locally chiefly. The habitual use 
of snuff blunts the sense of smell, and,if it be 
taken in excess, dyspepsia, with peculiar symptoms, 
and a cachectic appearance of the surface are 
produced by it. Dr.Provur considers the dys- 
peptic symptoms caused by snuff to be peculiar 
and severe; and that malignant diseases of the 
stomach and liver are sometimes occasioned by 
this practice, when excessive or long continued. 

527. c. Smoking tobacco in any way produces 
many of the symptoms described above if it be 
long continued by a person unaccustomed to it. 
Dr. M. Haux detailed a case which nearly ter- 
minated fatally ; the subject of it having, for his 
first essay, smoked two pipes. Dr. Curistison 
refers to two cases recorded by Gmetiy, which 
were fatal ; seventeen pipes in the one, and 
eighteen in the other having been smoked at a 
sitting. This practice has been adopted by some 
with the idea that it is a prophylactic against 
endemic, epidemic, and contagious diseases ; but 
there are really no grounds for this opinion. 
Smoking, especially when very frequently indulged 
in, weakens the digestive and assimilating func- 
tions, lowers the tone of the nervous system, im- 
parts a pale, sallow, and cachectic hue to the 
countenance and skin, and induces functional dis- 
order of the stomach, liver, and bowels. . The 
soothing and flattering visions, with which the 
practice of smoking feasts the weak and effeminate 
mind, lead to its adoption by most classes; but 
it is an enervating and an emasculating luxury ; 
the offspring of those who indulge in it in excess 
being weak, puny, or stunted in growth; or of a 
nervous, susceptible, and scrofulous conformation. 
Tt often also induces a desire for spirituous liquors. 

528. d. Chewing tobacco is even a more dele- 
terious habit than that of snuffing or smoking. 
It is practised chiefly by sailors and the natives 
of the United States of America. In sailors, the 
sea-air probably counteracts its injurious in- 
fluence; but when commenced in boyhood, as 
is often observed in this class, it stunts the 
growth, and in all circumstances it weakens the 
organic nervous energy and the mental powers, 


impairing also the powers of application, Persons . 


habituated to this mode of using tobacco are irrit- 
able, restless, and miserable when deprived of it ; 
and feel a distressing sinking at the epigastrium. 
If they continue long to indulge in it, they lose 
their healthy appearance ; and, although they may 
not evince any severe or specific disease, the ner- 
vous system — the mental powers especially, are 
weakened by the habit, and they become pre- 


trembling of the limbs; vision and all the senses | maturely aged and short-lived. 
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529. e. The application of tobacco to a recent 
wound, to an abraded surface, or to sores, is often 
‘attended by serious or even fatal effects. Mr. 
Wesron has recorded a case in which the ex- 
pressed juice of tobacco was applied to the head 
of a boy, aged eight years, for the cure of tinea 
capitis. Death took place three hours and a half 
after the application. Three children were seized 
with giddiness, vomiting, and fainting, from the 
application of tobacco leaves to the scalp for the 
cure of an eruption. (Ephemer, Cur. Nat., Dec. 
ii. Ann. iv. p. 467.) 

530. f. Tobacco has not infrequently been em- 
ployed fatally in an enema. I have witnessed 
this result from half a drachm of the infusion 
having been thus prescribed. An instance is ad- 
duced in the British and Foreign Medical Re- 
view (vol. xii. p. 562.), in which the decoction of 
twelve grains in six ounces of water, used as an 
enema, was fatal. Cases of a similar result from 
larger quantities of this plant, administered in this 
way, have been recorded by Desautt, Graut, 
Coorrr, Bexx, and others; and it has not in- 
frequently caused death when thus employed by 
empirics. The symptoms produced by it, thus 
administered, are similar to those already de- 
scribed ; nausea, relaxation of the muscles, fail- 
ure of the pulse, tremors, faintness, cold sweats, 
and excessive sinking, or fatal syncope, being 
the most characteristic phenomena. 

531.¢. The appearances on dissection, as described 
by Dr. Graut, are thus stated by Dr. Curistison. 
Great lividity of the back, paleness of the lips, 
flexibility of the joints (two days after death), dif- 
fuse redness of the omentum, without gorging of 
the vessels, similar redness with gorging of vessels 
on both the outer and the inner coats of the in- 
testines ; in some parts of the mucous coat patches 
of extravasation; and unusual emptiness of the 
vessels of the abdomen. The stomach was natural, 
the lungs pale, the heart empty in all its cavities, 
and the brain was natural. 

532. h. The operation of Virginian and Indian 
tobacco is nearly the same. The action of Vir- 
ginian, of common tobacco, is similar to that of 
forglove ; but it is slightly irritant of the digestive 
mucous surface, and much more paralysing, 
causing more decided relaxation and depression 
of muscular power, with trembling. It, more- 
over, acts more decidedly upon the secretions and 
upon exhaling surfaces. The action of this poison 
differs from that of Belladonna, and from that of 
Stramonium or Hyoscyamus, in the contraction of 
the pupil when applied locally or taken in poison- 
ous doses, and in the absence of any affection of 
the throat, and of delirium or other cerebral 
symptoms. The influence of tobacco differs also 
from that of aconite, in its more decided effect 
upon the muscular system, whilst aconite para- 
lyses the sentient nerves, occasioning numbness 
and tingling, which are not observed after the ad- 
ministration of tobacco. 

533. i. Treatment. —Poisoning by swallowing 
this plant, or preparations of it, is very rare; a few 
cases only being recorded. ‘The discharge of the 
poison from the stomach, by the means usually 
resorted to, should be as speedy as possible. 
There is no chemical antidote to it yet known ; 
but Dr. Pererra thinks that, the vegetable acids 
and astringents, the infusion of nut-galls, of green 
tea, &c., may be employed with benefit. In 
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order to allay the vomiting and depression of 
vascular action, ammonia, brandy, capsicum and 
other spices, with small doses of opium; the cold 
affusion on the head if congestive or apoplectic 
symptoms occur ; the use of strong coffee ; sina- 
pisms over the epigastrium, and the other means 
advised for the other poisons of this class, are 
chiefly deserving adoption. 

534, xii. VecrraBLe ACRO-SEDATIVES OF DIF- 
FERENT SPECIES, besides those already noticed, 
have produced serious effects ; but their operation, 
and the symptoms they occasion, have not been 
satisfactorily observed. The chief of these are the 
foliowing:—A. Castor Serps.— The seeds from 
which castor oil is extracted contain in the embryo 
a most active acro-sedative poison, a few of them 
being sufficient to produce violent purging and 
death, Mr.Taytor adduces the following illus- 
tration of their effects. A lady, aged 18, ate 
about twenty of these seeds, one of her sisters ate 
four or five, and another two. In the night of the 
evening on which this took place, they were all 
taken ill. The deceased, who had taken the 
largest number, felt faint and sick about five hours 
afterwards, and vomiting and purging came on, 
and continued through the night. The following 
morning she presented all the symptoms of ma- 
lignant cholera. The skin was cold and dark- 
coloured ; the features contracted, and the breath 
cold ; the pulse was small and wiry; there were 
restlessness, thirst, pain in the abdomen; and she 
lay in a drowsy half conscious state. Whatever 
liquid was taken was immediately rejected, and 
the matters passed by stool consisted chiefly of a 
serous fluid tinged with blood. She died in five 
days without having rallied.—On inspection a very 
large portion of the mucous membrane of the 
stomach was found abraded and softened in the 
greater curvature. There was general vascularity 
of the organ, and the abraded portion presented 
the appearance of a granulating surface of a pale 
rose-colour, and was covered by a slimy mucus. 
The small intestines were inflamed, and their inner 
surface abraded. The two sisters recovered. Two 
or three of the seeds act as a violent depressing 
cathartic. The irritant poison resides in the em- 
bryo, and is not expressed with the oil, which in 
its fresh, or non-rancid state, is a mild purgative. 

535. B.TarropHa Maninot—lanipha Manihot. 
—The fresh root, or the juice of this plant has been 
long known as a violent poison. It produces 
nausea, vomiting, and purging; pain, tenesmus, 
swelling of the body, loss of sight, coldness of the 
extremities, faintings, and death. Dr. Beck refers 
to cases in which the juice had produced these 
effects within an hour. The dissection of one case 
furnished no alteration, excepting that the stomach 
was found shrunk to half its natural size. The 
noxious property of this plant is destroyed by heat. 

536. Crass VI. Irritant ano ALTERANT 
Porsons. — Acro-atTeranr Porsons. — This 
class of poisons is very closely allied to the fifth. 
It comprises those substances and preparations 
which, either in acutely or chronically poisonous 
doses, not only irritate the digestive surfaces, but 
also alter the vital properties and manifestations of 
the tissues — not so much dynamically, as in the 
preceding classes, as in character or kind. When 
administered in large doses the alterative effects 
may not become very apparent if they produce 
death in a short period nts they are so given as to 
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prove acutely poisonous; but during their slower or 
more chronic operation, and during recovery from 
their acute action, the alterative effects are more 
fully evinced. Several of the substances com- 
prised under this class are much employed me- 
dicinally, and have been, and even still are, pre- 
scribed, although much more rarely, so as to 
produce most injurious effects, owing to the al- 
terant influence exerted by them upon the functions 
of several surfaces and organs, and not upon the 
functions merely, but even upon the organization 
of the structures ultimately and remotely. There 
are several substances which have been already 
considered, that produce also an acro-alterative 
effect, when administered in smaller quantities or 
in repeated doses. But as these, when employed 
as poisons or in large quantities, act either as 
corrosive poisons or as acro-sedative poisons — in 
the one case corroding or disorganising the tissues 
to which they are applied, and in the other de- 
pressing, or altogether annihilating nervous influ- 
ence or vital power—I have thought it preferable 
to treat of them under these classes. Even the 
same poison, however virulent, does not act in a 
certain definite manner and specific mode, but in 
different ways, according to the amount, repetition, 
or continued exhibition of it; and to the various 
modifying influences already described (§ 51. et 
seq.). Poisons are not to be viewed as specific 
entities, producing certain and determinate results, 
but as powerful agents affecting nervous influence, 
vascular action, vital power and resistance, and 
even the organization of the frame, in varying 
modes and grades; the more manifest effects fur- 
nishing, by their prominent features especially, 
such characters as enable us to arrange and clas- 
sify them. And thus we find that many poisons, 
as corrosive sublimate, the concentrated acids and 
alkalies, several mineral and other saline sub- 
stances, and even the vegetable acrids, act as 
corrosive and acute poisons, and destroy life, 
chiefly by the intensity of their local action, when 
taken in sufficient quantity in certain states of the 
stomach, whilst the same substances, when ad- 
ministered in smaller or repeated doses, or in states 
of greater dilution, or when their exhibition has 
been too long continued, are fatal, or are injurious 
owing to different modes of action, and to their 
remote and secondary effects produced by dif- 
ferent channels, their effects having a very inti- 
mate reference not only to their quantities and 
modes of exhibition, but also to the constitution 
and states of the sufferer at the time. Hence 
many corrosive poisons when thus, or otherwise 
exhibited, act as sedatives, or as irritants, or as 
acro-sedatives, and produce effects similar to those 
classed under these several neads, or act as acro- 
alteratives, and operate in nearly similar modes to 
those substances now about to be noticed. 

537. 1. BELLAponnA.— Deadly Nightshade. — 
Atropa Belladonna. — Atropia — has usually been 
classed as a narcotic, or acro-narcotic poison ; but 
although the last stage of poisoning by it is often 
attended by sopor or insensibility, it is not strictly 
a narcotic, as will appear from the symptoms 
produced by it. The leaves, roots, and berries of 
the plant are poisonous, and produce nearly the 
same effects in equally powerful doses. On dogs, 
this plant causes dilatation of the pupil, plaintive 
cries, efforts to vomit, staggering, weakness of the 
posterior extremities, frequent vulse, a state re- 
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sembling intoxication, and death(Prrerra). I 
have seen dangerous, and in one instance nearly 
fatal effects result from the medicinal use of pre- 
parations of this plant. 

538. A. The symptoms vary remarkably with the 
dose and the frequency of its repetition, with 
the mode of administering it, and the constitu- 
tion of the sufferer. The most rapid appear- 
ance, and the most comatose state, of the symp- 
toms have followed the administration of an 
infusion or extract of this plant in an enema. 
Dr. Scuarr states, that four ounces of an infusion 
of the root injected as a clyster produced coma 
and death in five hours. In a case to which I was 
called, the extract had been introduced into the 
rectum as a suppository, but the exact quantity 
I could not learn. Apoplectic coma soon fol- 
lowed, from which the patient recovered with 
difficulty, delirium both preceding and following 
the coma. The poisonous operation of belladonna 
is most rapidly and fatally developed, when any 
of the preparations of it is administered as an 
enema. 

539. a. The local or irritant action of this plant 
is not very intense, and is exerted primarily upon 
the upper portion of the digestive canal, especially 
the fauces and cesophagus, causing dryness and 
redness of the throat with slight difficulty of swaln 
lowing, and but seldom vomitings or purging. In 
some instances soreness of the throat, difficult de- 
glutition, and even aphthous inflammation of the 
fauces have been more remarkable ; and in rarer 
cases, bloody stools, strangury, and even bloody 
urine have appeared consecutively, or have ac- 
companied the nervous symptoms. The irritation 
of, and eruption on, the skin, characteristic of this 
poison, appears chiefly after a frequent or pro- 
longed use of small doses of it. This eruption has 
been observed by me in several instances where I 
had employed belladonna, It has been likened to 
that of scarlatina; but it has as frequently re- 
sembled the eruption of measles. It hassometimes 
followed the use of the extract in ointments which 
I have prescribed for irritable states of the rec- 
tum, or uterus. 

540. b. The alterative operation of the preparations 
of belladonna is varied and uncertain, and is ex- 
erted chiefly on the nervous systems, more parti- 
cularly upon those portions which are most in- 
timately connected with the manifestations of sen- 
sibility and intellect. Thus we observe dilatation 
of the pupils, insensibility of the irides to light, 
dimness of vision, diminished feeling, vertigo, 
staggering, delirium, and occasionally sopor, suc- 
cessively follow the excessive use of them. The 
alterative operation of this poison on others of the 
systems or organs of the body is problematical, 
although the uterine functions have been said to 
have been influenced by it. This plant, especially 
the tincture and inspissated juice or extract of it, 
is a valuable remedy, not merely as an anodyne, 
but also as an alterative in several diseases ; but, 
if exhibited without due caution, especially in 
children, or in hooping-cough, it is liable to be 
followed by injurious or even dangerous effects. 
Accidents from this poison most frequently are 
observed in children, who sometimes eat the 
berries, 

541. The husks and seeds of the berries are 
very indigestible, and may remain long in the 
stomach or bowels, whether the case recover or 
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‘prove fatal, especially if free vomiting has not 
been early procured. In one case the seeds 
were vomited towards the close of the third day. 
(Med. Obs. and Ing. v. vi. p. 224.) In another 
case, the black husks appeared in the stools after 
the use of laxatives on the second day. In several 
other cases adduced by M. Boucuer, fragments 
of the fruit were vomited on the second day, and 
passed by stool on the third, although actively 
treated from the commencement. But this can 
occur only when the fruit has been taken acci- 
dentally or by mistake ; but all cases of poisoning 
by belladonna are not of this kind. Even the 
administration of preparations of this plant for 
medicinal purposes may be such as to occasion 
either dangerous or fatal effects, especially in 
children ; and the juices of it may be given with 
felonious intentions. They have been so employed, 
either mixed in wine, or in other fluids, in the 
commission of murder; and even to aid the com- 
mission of thefts or robberies; decoctions and in- 
fusions of various parts of the plant having like- 
wise been used for the same purposes, as recorded 
in numerous works of the preceding two centuries. 
Dr. Curistison remarks that other species of 
atropa are probably similar in their properties to 
belladonna. Witmer quotes instanees of frantic 
delirium having occurred among shepherds as well 
as their cattle from eating the atropa mandragora, 
which was used by the ancients in medicine. 

542. B. Atropia, the active principle of this plant, 
is not likely to be employed as a poison. Given 
to the lower animals it produced the same symp- 
toms as the berries or the leaves. One tenth of a 
grain caused in the human subject dryness of the 
mouth, constriction of the throat, dificulty of 
swallowing, dilatation of the pupil, headach, and 
stupor. 

543. C. Diagnosis. —W hatever part or prepara- 
tion of this plant may have been taken into the sto- 
mach, or otherwise administered, dilatation of the 
pupil is always observed, if the dose is poisonous. 
This symptom precedes the delirium, the character 
of which is peculiar and diagnostic, especially when 
viewed in connection with the state of the pupil, 
and the dryness, soreness, or constriction of the 
throat. The delirium is generally gay, extravagant, 
pleasing, talkative, more rarely furious. It is 
sometimes attended by uncontrollable laughter, 
and occasionally by loss of voice. Vision is ob- 
scure, the iris is insensible to light, and the eye- 
ball sometimes red and prominent. A state re- 
seinbling somnambulism has in rare cases been 
observed. The sopor or lethargy produced in the 
more severe cases, generally does not appear for a 
considerable time after the poison has been taken. 
Giddiness first oceurs, and is followed by the de- 
lirium, which may continue for several hours 
before sopor takes place; but, in some instances, 
the sopor has occurred more early, and has been 
followed by delirium. Occasionally, even in the 
same case, the delirium, which preceded the 
stupor, returns when the stupor goes off; and very 
frequently the stupor is not distinct at any stage, 
showing that this poison should not be classed with 
narcotics. Convulsions are not frequently produced 
by it, unless in children ; in adults they are slight, 
or confined to the muscles of the face; but sub- 
sultus tendinum, or catching of the extremities are 
frequent. The periods at which the symptoms 
appear vary much. Giddiness may appear in a 
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few minutes, or not until two or three hours, and 
the affection of the eyes about the same time, or 
soon afterwards. The delirium may be delayed 
for some hours. These symptoms may continue 
for two or three days. ‘They generally persist 
much longer than in cases of narcotic poisoning. 
In some instances these symptoms, especially the 
blindness and state of the pupil, giddiness, tremors 
and other nervous affections continue for several 
days, or even weeks. 

544, D. The appearances after death have not 
been observed in many instances. Ina case describ- 
ed_ by Gmetin, the subject of it died twelve hours 
after eating the berries. The body was examined 
twelve hours after death, and yet putrefaction had 
commenced, so that the abdomen was swollen, the 
scrotum and penis distended with foetid serum, the 
skin covered with dark vesicles, and the brain 
soft. The blood vessels of the head were gorged, 
and the blood every where fluid, and flowing pro- 
fusely from the mouth, nose, and eyes. M. 
Rogurs describes somewhat similar changes to 
the above, and states them to be usually found after 
poisoning by this plant, especially the swelling of 
the abdomen, livid spots on the surface, exuda- 
tions of blood or of a bloody froth from the mu- 
cous canals, especiallythe mouth and nostrils, and 
sudden and rapid putrefaction, preceded by ge- 
neral intumeseence of the body. When the 
berries, husks, or seeds have not been vomited or 
passed by stool, they are sometimes found in the 
alimentary canal, and furnish evidence of the 
nature of the case;- when they have been eva- 
cuated and are detected in the discharges, they assist 
the diagnosis, which is seldom difficult when any 
part of this plant has been eaten accidentally, or 
otherwise administered. — (See M. Roquss, Phy- 
tographie Médicale, t.1. p. 229. et seq.) 

545. E. Treatment. — The speedy and complete 
evacuation of the poison from the stomach, by 
means of an emetic of zine, to which capsicum 
may be added in order to arouse the paralysed 
organ, should be first attempted, especially when 
the fruit has been eaten. In these cases the 
stomach-pump ought not to be confided in alone, 
although it may be required in aid of the emetic, 
the free operation of which should be duly pro- 
moted. The older writers strongly advised re- 
course to vinegar, and either it, or other vegetable 
acids, will prove serviceable after the poison has 
been evacuated. The cold effusion on the head 
and neck is indicated for the removal of the de- 
lirium or sopor; but it should not be continued 
too long at a time. In some cases, tepid af- 
fusion may be substituted for the cold. Dr. 
Pereira suggests the administration of nut-galls 
or green-tea. I found full doses of camphor and 
chloric ether successful in a case in which the 
inspissated juice administered by the rectum 
proved nearly fatal, tepid affusions having been 
also administered. 

546. il. CantHartpes — Cantharis Vesicatoria 
— the Blister Beetle or Spanish Fly, —Cantharidin 
— Vesicatorin. — Cantharides may be poisonous in 
any of the forms in which they are employed in, 
medicine, —in that of powder, or of tincture, of 
vinegar, of cerate, ointment, or plaster. Applied 
topically they excite the nerves of the part, and 
irritate and inflame the capillaries, occasioning 
first asense of heat, followed by pain, redness, and 
s‘ight swelling. T hey, +: iians. absorbed into 
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the circulation —-or their active principle— Can- 
tharidin——and, in addition to their local action, 
they produce very energetic effects upon the vas- 
cular and nervous systems, especially on the 
spinal cord, and upon the urino-genital organs.— 
A. Their local action is irritant and inflammatory ; 
their remote operation is alterative, exciting, irri- 
tating and inflaming, according to the amount 
and repetitions of the dose; their primary influence 
being exerted on the nervous systems, their se- 
condary or consecutive operation being produced 
chiefly through the medium of the blood. They 
are eliminated by the kidneys, on which and on 
the urinary bladder and passages they produce 
the effects just described. They are thus closely 
allied in action to several substances comprised 
under the class of acrid and corrosive poisons, on 
the one hand, and to many of those belonging to 
the excitant and irritating classes, on the other. 
The local action of cantharides is nearly the same 
wherever they are applied; and their remote 
effects are also the same whether they are taken 
into the stomach, or applied to the skin, denuded 
of its cuticle, or to a wound, or thrown into a 
vein. They have destroyed life, when taken as 
an aphrodisiac, or to produce abortion, or acci- 
dentally. They are very rarely employed to 
produce murder or suicide. 

547. B. Symptoms.—a. These vary with the mode 
of exhibiting this poison, and the quantity of it 
administered. When it is taken in large or re- 
peated doses, or to an amount sufficient to pro- 
duce a sub-acute form of poisoning, heat and pain 
in the throat, stomach, and intestines, are experi- 
enced. To these are soon added thirst and pain 
in the loins, extending along the ureters to the 
bladder, with a burning sensation in this viseus, 
a frequent desire to evacuate the urine, which is 
passed frequently, in small quantity, with diffi- 
culty, and sometimes more or less tinged with 
blood. ‘The pulse is frequent and hard, the skin 
hot, and the respiration quickened. The nervous 
system is somewhat excited; painful priapism, 
with or without satyriasis, being also present. In 
still larger quantity, the effects are more acute. 
A violent burning is felt in the throat, gullet, and 
stomach, with pain and tenderness in the epi- 
gastrium, extending over the abdomen, with sick- 
ness and vomitings. ‘To these are added extreme 
thirst, and pain in the loins and bladder ; dryness 
and heat of the mouth, sometimes with foetor or 
with ptyalism ; and incessant desire to void urine, 
the attempts to evacuate it being attended by 
excruciating pain, and nothing but drops of blood 
or of bloody urine being passed; and excessive 
tenderness of the whole abdomen. ‘The heat and 
constriction of the throat increase, and are at- 
tended by distressing difficulty of deglutition. 
Violent griping pains of the bowels, with purging 
or with tenesmus, bloody stools, &e. are generally 
experienced. ‘The difficulty of deglutition is often 
accompanied with a dread of fluids, although the 
thirst is urgent ; and the matters vomited consist 
chiefly of mucus or flakes of lymph streaked with 
-blood. The priapism is painful and constant, the 
genital organs being swollen and inflamed. In 
some instances maniacal delirium, tetanic con- 
vulsions, and coma supervene and terminate life ; 
in others the delirium is less marked; giddiness, 


faintings, sinking of the pulse and vital powers, 
and other symptoms of gangrene consequent upon | 
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acute inflammation being present. Death is more 
immediately produced either by the inflammation 
and consequent gangrene of the alimentary canal, 
or of the genital and urinary organs, or partially 
of both; or, if the patient live somewhat longer, 
by the intensity of the nervous symptoms, 

548. b. The duration of the symptoms depends 
upon the susceptibility of the individual to the action 
of cantharides, upon the preparation of it ad- 
ministered, and upon the treatment. The tincture 
is followed by a more immediate effect than the 
powder. Even in fatal cases, death seldom takes 
place before three or four days, and it may not 
occur until after two or three weeks, — from the 
consequence of the inflammation produced in the 
alimentary canal, or in the urinary passages, or 
even in the brain, or spinal cord or their mem- 
branes. Sometimes the nervous symptoms do not 
appear until several days after the ingestion of 
the poison. The quantity which may be con- 
sidered sufficient to destroy life depends upon the 
nature and strength of the preparation. Onrrira 
has seen twenty-four grains of the powder prove 
fatal; but as abortion was first produced, it 
is probable, that this circumstance not only 
accelerated but also aided this result, which 
occurred on the fourth day. The smallest 
quantity of the tincture which has caused death 
is one ounce, the individual having lived 
fourteen days. But, whilst smaller quantities 
may occasion dangerous or even fatal results, 
much larger may fail of producing very serious 
effects, the circumstances so frequently referred 
to remarkably affecting the issue. Instances have 
occurred of blistering plaster having been swal- 
lowed by mistake. In one case, half an ounce of 
the plaster, containing two drachms of the pow- 
der, was taken, and death occurred in twenty-four 
hours (Edin. Med. and Surg. Journ., Oct. 1844), 
the shortest period in which cantharides have 
been fatal. ; 

549. c. The application of cantharides to the 
skin, as a vesicant, or external irritant, being very 
generally adopted, is in many cases productive of 
fatal consequences ; owing to the severity of the 
local alterations, to the intensity of the inflam- 
mation and sphacelation they sometimes oceasion, 


and to the spreading of these effects ; and, more- 


rarely, to their influence upon the urinary organs 
and nervous system. The mischief thus produced 
occurs chiefly in infants or young children, of a 
cachectic habit of body, or in those with either a 
deficiency or an exuberance of blood ; or when 
the application is too long continued, or is fos- 
lowed by injudicious topical dressings. It is most 
likely to occur when the blister is applied on 
children infected with the more adynamic or 
malignant forms of the exanthemata, especially 
measles and scarlet fever, and is allowed to 
remain too long upon the part, or after redness is 
produced. The admission of the air to the denuded 
surface, and the application of rancid ointments 
as dressings, are also-often concerned in pro- 
ducing these serious local effects. 

550. C. Appearances on Dissection.—In the acute 
cases, and when death has taken place after a few 
days, the mouth, oesophagus, stomach, and small 
and Jarge intestines, as well asthe kidneys, ureters, 
bladder and genital organs, have been found in- 
flamed: and, even in rare instances, sphacelated 
in parts. In-an instance where an ounce of the tine- 
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ture had been taken, and death did not occur until 
the fourteenth day, the villous coat of the stomach 
was not inflamed, but it was pulpy and easily de- 
tached ; but the kidneys were inflamed. In the 
most rapidly fatal cases, the powder may be de- 
tected adhering to the villous coat of the stomach. 
In more prolonged cases, congestion or increased 
vascularity of the brain, cerebellum, spinal cord, 
and their membranes, have been observed. Ulcer- 
ation of the bladder in some instances, and even 
sphacelation of the genitals, have been mentioned. 

551. D. Treatment.—Cantharides are productive 
of severe irritation passing into acute ot sub-acute 
inflammation, according to the quantity adminis- 
tered ; and their absorption is followed by inflam- 
mation of the urinary organs, and by excitement, 
and sometimes by inflammatory irritation of the 
nervous centres. The indications of treatment 
are hence obviously — Ist. ‘To remove the poison 
by emetics, and by encouraging vomiting ; and, 
2d. To allay the inflammatory action in these 
parts. When the sufferer is seen sufficiently 
early, and vomiting has not commenced, ipecacu- 
anha should be given in copious emollient and 
demulcent draughts, and its operation promoted 
by tickling the fauces, by the tepid infusion of 
chamomile, &c. The inflammatory symptoms re- 
quire general and local bloodletting ; but if there 
be reason to infer that any of the poison still re- 
mains on the stomach, the discharge of it should 
be procured or attempted previously to resorting 
to depletions, lest absorption be promoted. When 
bloodletting is prescribed, it should be employed 
in a decided manner, and aided by demuleents 
containing small or moderate doses of camphor 
and nitre, with opium, henbane, &c. Emollient 
injections into the large bowels and into the blad- 
der, and warm baths, hip-baths, fomentations, &c., 
are always beneficial. Oil was once supposed to 
have been an antidote to cantharides ; but there 
is no known antidote to this poison; and oil is 
now ascertained rather to aggravate than to al- 
leviate the symptoms, by dissolving the active 
principle of cantharides. 

552. Poisoning by the external application of 
cantharides requires the same treatment as now 
advised. In these cases, the urinary organs are 
generally more affected than the digestive canal, 
and diluents, demulcents, opium with camphor, 
are chiefly required, unless in the more severe 
cases, when bloodletting is necessary. But these 
cases generally soon recover, unless the poison be 
applied to a very large surface or to a recent 
wound ; and in these the protection of the surface 
from the air and full doses of opium are requisite. 
During recovery the digestive and urinary organs 
long remain irritable, and the nervous system sus- 
ceptible, therefore a bland farinaceous or vegetable 
diet should be adopted, and continued for some 
considerable time, and flannel worn nearest the 
skin. 

553. iil. CHLORINE AND THE CuLoRIDES. — A. 
Chlorine gas produces violent spasm of the glottis 
if it be inspired in a pure state.—a. Mixed with air 
it causes a sense of tightness of the chest, of suf- 
focation and violent cough, owing to the irritation 
of the bronchi and spasm produced by it—a state 
of artificial asthma. This effect, if not excessive, 
generally passes off with increased mucous ex- 
pectoration. When much more diluted with air, 
it occasions a sensation of warmth in the chest; 


pected, or by any means certain. 
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and promotes expectoration. As a principal fu- 
migating and disinfecting agent, it is liable to 
produce injurious effects, when air too strongly 
impregnated with it is breathed; but it is chiefly 
in manufactories that it is most likely to be hurt- 
ful, although the irritating effects of chlorine are 
less powerful on those accustomed to inhale it. 
Dr. Curistison was told by a chemical manu- 
facturer in Belfast, that his workmen can work 
with impunity in an atmosphere of chlorine, where 
he himself cannot remain above a few minutes. 
The chief effects produced by inhaling this gas 
by the workmen are more or less emaciation from 
the absorption of fat, acidity and disorder of sto- 
mach, which are usually corrected by chalk. 

554. 6. When diluted with air, or aqueous vapour 
of 116° F., and applied to the external surface, it 
produces peculiar sensations similar to the sting- 
ing of insects, accompanied with copious perspira- 
tion and determination of blood to the skin, and ~ 
sometimes followed by an eruption of minute 
papule. Ina pure form, its action on the skin is 
similar, but more energetic. A repeated or pro- 
longed application of the gas to the skin is followed 
by soreness of the gums and mouth, or fauces, oc- 
casionally by slight ulceration, and generally by a 
more abundant as well as altered state of the 
salivary and biliary secretions. Mr. Wattacr 
believed that it tranquillizes whilst it excites 
nervous power; and Professor AtbeErs, that it is 
stimulating locally, and antiphlogistic remotely. 
Many years ago I examined its operation with 
Mr, Wattace in London (in 1823), and sub- 
sequently in Dublin (in 1834), and inferred that 
it 1s locally irritant or stimulating, according to the 
amount of dilution, and remotely alterative, as re- 
garded nervous power and glandular action. Whe- 
ther inhaled or applied to the external surface, 
it is absorbed as shown, and ascertained by Mr. 
Wautace and myself, by the state of the urine. 

555. c. Treatment. — It is chiefly owing to its 
accidental inhalation in too strong a state of dilu- 
tion that injurious effects have arisen from this gas. 
The inhalation of the vapour of warm water, of 
the spirit of wine, or of ether, has been recom- 
mended for the removal of the effects of chlorine ; 
but Dr. Pererrra states, that he has tried these 
when suffering himself without the least benefit. 
In a case related by Kastner, sulphuretted hy- 
drogen was said to have afforded great relief; but 
this agent should be used with great caution, as it 
is itself a powerful poison. ~ 

556. B. Chlorate of Potash was supposed to 
be an active stimulant and antiseptic, and, in 
large doses, an irritant poison. I have frequently 
employed it, since 1816, both in public and pri- 
vate practice, especially in the more malignant 
states of disease, as an antiseptic, disinfectant, and 
tonic ; but I have been much disappointed in its 
effects, which I have not found such as I ex- 
It, however, 
diminishes the foetor of the excretions, even 
those from the skin, as evinced in the putrid 
and adynamic states of fever, and it is absorbed 
into the cireulation, from which it is excreted 
chiefly by the kidneys; and it may be detected 
unchanged in the urine. I have employed it in 
large doses without obtaining other effects than 
nausea and vomiting. It appears to be locally 


irritant, and remotely alterative and diuretic. 


557. C. The chlorides and the hypochlorides of: 
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soda and lime produce effects much resembling 
those caused by chlorine ; but these vary remark- 
ably with the degrees of dilution. In concentrated 
states they are caustic and irritant; in states of 
dilution, irritant or stimulant, antiseptic and alte- 
rative. I employed these substances largely in 
practice, especially public practice, and when 
they were first discovered, and found them useful 
in dysentery and malignant forms of disease ; the 
secretions and excretions in which they remark- 
ably corrected and improved, whilst they appeared, 
particularly when aided by appropriate medicines, 
to support the powers of life. I am, however, un- 
acquainted with injury from the administration of 
them. When taken in excessive doses they are 
most likely to occasion gastro-enteric irritation, 
for which albuminous fluids, the whites of eggs, 
milk, and oleaginous or mucilaginous diluents are 
the most suitable remedies. If these salts have 
been taken in very large quantity, emetics, or the 
stomach-pump may be required; and, after they 
have been evacuated by these means, these fluids 
should be abundantly exhibited. Acids must be 
avoided, lest they should disengage chlorinic gas 
in the stomach (Pereira). 

558. iv. lopinr, THE Comvounps or.— The 
corrosive action of pure iodine, and of strong solu- 
tions, or rather tinctures of it, has been already con- 
sidered (§§ 179. et seq.). It remains only to notice 
the locally irritant and remotely alterative injuri- 
ous effects of the compounds of this substance, or 
of small doses of it, when either too long em- 
ployed, or given in such forms as produce slow or 
chronic poisoning. The preparations most likely 
to produce these effects are, the tinctwres and the 
iodides, as the iodide of potassium, or the ioduretted 
iodide, the iodide of sulphur, and the iodide of 
iron. In some constitutions, any of the prepara- 
tions of iodine occasion, even before a few doses 
of either are taken, and although the doses are very 
small, remarkably depressing effects, and gene- 
rally without any signs of local irritation. I have 
met with several instances of this very unusual 
and severe effect of these preparations, in practice, 
and in three of these, the preparations of col- 
chicum were also injurious in very small doses. 
In general, iodine is not hurtful unless the dose is 
considerable, or be repeated too frequently, or its 
use too long continued.—a. The irritating operation 
of iodine is most readily manifested by irritable 
temperaments, and dyspeptic persons. In these, 
and in other persons in larger doses, it occasions 
nausea, loss of appetite, cardialgia or heat of 
stomach, subsequently colicky pains, relaxation 
of the bowels, diarrhoea, salivation, diuresis, &c. 
Tf this substance, or any of its compounds,.be still 
administered, these effects go on increasing, and 
are attended by soreness of the mouth, severe 
colic with diarrhoea, emaciation, rapid absorption 
of the fat surrounding the mammary glands in 
females ; headach, vertigo, sometimes drowsiness 
or stupor. When iodine is taken in smaller doses, 
so as not to cause injurious irritation, it acts as a 
tonic and alterative, and improves both the strength 
and flesh. But, if too long persisted in, several 
of the above effects afterwards appear. 

559. b. In larger or more frequently repeated doses, 
the effects are more severe, and amount to what 
have been designated iodism, These are generally 
severe vomiting and purging, colicky pains, thirst, 
and fever; a frequent, small pulse, sometimes a dry 
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cough; cramps of the extremities; rapid emacia- 
tion, with occasionally a darker hue of the skin 
and hair, especially if the iodine has been taken 
for a long period. In some instances wasting of 
the mamma: or testes ; and most of the symptoms 
of chronic gastro-enteritis. It is rare, however, to 
meet with instances of these effects from iodine, 
unless it have been given: in a most imprudent 
manner, or too long persisted in, and even then 
something should be imputed to idiosyncrasy. 

560. c. In still larger doses the symptoms either 
approach, or are identical with, those attending the 
corrosive form of poisoning by iodine (§182.). 
When iodinic preparations have either been long 
continued, or often repeated, especially in large 
doses, so as to produce not merely an irritant oper- 
ation but also a constitutional change —a marked 
alterative effect, various contingent phenomena, of 
amore or less severe character, referable either to 
the nervous system or to the heart and lungs, are 
apt to appear, especially stupor, tremors, vertigo, 
faintness, irregularity of the pulse, alarming sink- 
ing, shortness of breathing, restlessness, and even 
death. In these cases the system may be viewed 
as saturated with the iodine, notwithstanding that 
the kidneys have been eliminating it from the cir- 
culation, as proved by its presence in considerable 
quantity in the urine; for it has been detected in 
the viscera and tissues in such circumstances, and 
even several days after the administration of iodine 
had been relinquished. The appearances in fatal 
cases have been already described (§ 183.). 

561. d. The treatment of the more chronic or acro- 
alterative form of poisoning by any of the prepara~ 
tions of iodine, consists in the removal of gastro- 
enteric irritation by local depletions and counter- 
irritation. Demulcent and mucilaginous sub- 
stances should be given with the preparations of 
opium or of poppy; and starch or emollient ene- 
mata, with syrup of poppies or the tinctura opii 
composita, should be thrown up from time to 
time. Warm baths are generally useful. The 
diet should be chiefly farinaceous or amylaceous, 
with or without milk; and during convalescence, 
the regimen and diet recommended for gastro- 
enteritis and the more inflammatory states of in- 
digestion ought to be adopted. 

* 662. v. Mercury, THE PREPARATIONS OF. — 
The poisonous operation of the bi-chloride has 
been already considered (§215.), But life may be - 
destroyed or put in jeopardy by an excessive or 
prolonged recourse to any of the preparations of 
this metal.—A. Fluid mercury is inert when swal- 
lowed as long as it retains its pure metallic state ; 
but it may be slightly oxidized in the alimentary 
canal, and thus acquire activity, especially if it be 
long retained in the bowels. Many years ago it 
was the fashion to swallow fluid mercury, and, 
more recently, large quantities of it were often 
given in order to remove obstructions. It rarely, 
however, produced unpleasant effects from having 
become oxidised. ZwincER states, that four 
ounces occasioned profuse salivation four days 
after swallowing it; and Lazorpe records the 
case of a man who retained seven ounces for four- 
teen days, and was attacked with profuse saliva- 
tion, ulceration of the mouth, and paralysis of the 
extremities. I was lately called to a man who had 
taken, some time previously, seven pounds’ weight 
of fluid mercury with a suicidal intention. His 
medical attendant informed me that it produced a 
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painful sense of weight and constriction in the 
abdomen, the body having been bent forwards ; 
but it caused no further disorder, and continued 
_to pass off at intervals for some days. 

563. It was not unusual, during the last and 
preceding centuries, to wear belts with fluid 
mercury around the body for months, or even 
years; but the practice was not always devoid of 
harm ; for, in some cases, profuse salivation, and 
other specific effects of this metal appeared either 
suddenly or with great severity. 

564. B. The injurious effects of mercurial vapours 
have been shown in the article on Arts anp 
EmpLoyMents, as causing disease ($§ 24. et seq.) ; 
and the tremor mercurialis, with the several 
cachectic and cerebral symptoms associated with 
it, is there described. This form of shaking palsy, 
—tremblement mercuriel — is chiefly met with in 
workmen whose employments subject them to 
mercurial vapours. If the emanations still con- 
tinue to operate, in any circumstance of their 
evolution, various cachectic symptoms, vertigo, 
loss of memory, imperfect and unsteady action of 
the muscles, slight atonic convulsions, and even 
delirium, epilepsy or apoplexy, terminating in 
death, are the not infrequent results. Salivation, 
ulceration of the mouth and gums, hemorrhages, 
and emaciation, are frequently also produced by 
mercurial vapours. In 1810, the Triamph Man- 
of-War, and a small vessel, received on board 
several tons of quicksilver at Cadiz. Owing to 
the rotting of the bags the mercury escaped, and 
the whole of the crews became more or less af- 
fected. In the course of three weeks 200 men 
were salivated, and two died. All the lower 
animals in the vessels — cats, dogs, sheep, fowls, 
rats, mice, and cock-roaches, were destroyed. 

565. C. The mercurial compounds are all injuri- 
ous, not excepting even the sulphurets, when taken 
in excessive quantities, or when their use, even in 
small doses, is very long continued.—a. The local 
action of mercurials is irritant and alterant; but 
the bi-chloride and nitrates, in states of more or 
less concentration, pass beyond this state of action, 
and are, as shown above (§§ 215. e¢ sey.), caustic 
and corrosive, although when very much diluted, 
they, as well as the chlorides, diminish both irri- 
tation and vascularity in the surfaces to which 
they are applied. 

566. b. The consecutive and remote operation of 
mercurials vary with the preparation and the 
modes of employing it. When taken internally in 
small doses, they promote all the abdominal secre- 
tions and excretions, especially the biliary and 
pancreatic secretions. If the doses be repeated, 
these effects are not only increased, but others are 
also added ; the mucous surfaces and skin manifest 
an augmented exhalation, the gums become red 
and tender, the urinary secretion is increased, and 
the catamenia promoted ; absorption proceeds more 
rapidly, the pulse becomes somewhat accelerated, 
and the strength slightly impaired. The repeti- 
tion or number of the doses, as well as the amount 
of each required to produce these changes, vary 
with the constitution and idiosyncrasy of the in- 
dividual, and the amount of action upon the 
bowels. If the mercurial be continued longer, or 
after these effects commence, or if the doses be 
larger than are necessary to produce them, the 
redness and tenderness of the gums pass into 
swelling, the tongue, which was at first broad and 
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soft at its edges, becomes flabby and swollen; a 
coppery taste is perceived in the mouth, which, 
with the gums, is sore and tender ; salivation more 
or less profuse supervenes; the salivary glands 
are tender and swollen, the teeth are loosened, 
the breath betrays a peculiar odour and foetidity ; 
the pulse is now more accelerated, the strength 
much impaired, and emaciation more rapid as the 
salivation proceeds and increases; the quantity of 
Saliva discharged sometimes amounting to several 
pints in the twenty-four hours. Such may be said 
to be the first stage of chronic poisoning by mer- 
curials, as frequently produced formerly for the 
purpose of curing certain diseases, especially the 
venereal disease; but now very rarely required 
either for this or any other distemper. During 
salivation, the urine, according to Dr. Prrerra, 
does not contain a trace of albumen. ‘he mer- 
curial action alters the secretion of the salivary 
glands, and causes:it to approach more nearly the 
fluids exhaled from inflamed serous membranes. 

567. D. The first stage of poisoning by mercurials 
is generally such as now described; but occa- 
sionally other and more serious phenomena appear 
after a more or less liberal recourse to any of 
them, and assume the features of distinct maladies, 
An acquaintance with these contingent effects of 
the constitutional action of mercurials is of great 
importance to the practitioner. They are not so 
much owing in most instances to the preparation 
employed as to the idiosyncrasy, or the state of 
health of the individual ; a scrofulous constitution, 
the venereal taint, and other causes favouring 
their occurrence, The maladies which may be 
ranked under the first stage of chronic poisoning 
by mercury are, first, what has been called mercu- 
rial disease — Morbus mercurialis, hydrargyrosis, 
cacheria mercurialis, &c., and which presents va- 
rious forms or states ; —and second, what has been 
named pseudo-syphilis, or cachexia syphiloidea, or 
what is supposed to be syphilis modified by the 
mercurial disease. ' 

568. Ist. Mercurial disease may be viewed as 
the generic appellation of several morbid con- 
ditions resulting from mercurial preparations — 
from a few grains only of blue pill or of calomel 
in some constitutions, or from large and repeated 
doses of these or of other compounus of the metal 
in others, — (a.) Excessive salivation —Ptyalismus 
mercurialis — Stomatitis mercurialis — may occur 
from a small dose of any mercurial, or from large 
or excessive doses. It is oftenest met with after 
small or moderate doses, and is then the result of 
peculiarity of constitution, The mouth rapidly 
becomes violently affected; the tongue is swollea 
so that it hangs out of the mouth, and prevents 
the patient from speaking and eating ; the gums 
are tumefied and ulcerated, ulceration often ex. 
tending to the cheeks; the teeth are loosened or 
drop out, owing to the sloughing of the gums; the 
salivary glands are enlarged, tender, painful, and 
the surrounding cellular tissue congested or infil- 
trated; and the quantity of salivary discharge re- 
markably increased, sometimes ten or twelve 
pounds being secreted in the twenty-four hours. 
With the progress of these symptoms debility and 
emaciation make rapid progress ; and, with slough- 
ing of the gums, caries of the alveolar process not 
infrequently takes place. If the mercury be con- 
tinued, involuntary movements of the muscles, or 
states of incomplete palsy may appear, and the 
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patient sink from extreme vital depression. Even 
when the mercury is relinquished, the inordinate 
salivation and other symptoms may still continue, 
and be arrested with the greatest difficulty. In- 
deed such is the case whenever this effect follows 
the use of a small dose of mercury, and depends 
upon idiosyncrasy. In some intances, the ulcera- 
tion and sloughing are followed by contraction of 
the arches of the palate, and by inability to open 
the mouth sufficiently. Occasionally the salivary 
glands become remarkably enlarged, tender, and 
inflamed, and the surrounding parts swollen (Pa- 
rotitis mercurialis), and the mouth ulcerated, be- 
fore the salivation commences, the salivary dis« 
charge relieving the extreme swelling and pain of 
the glands ; but this most frequently occurs when 
the patient has been exposed to currents of cold 
air or to cold and humidity upon the accession of 
the mercurial action. 

569. (b.) Mercurial Purging. — Diarrhea 
Mercurialis, — Excessive purging occurs some- 
times after a moderate dose of a mercurial; and 
may arise from an excessive accumulation of bile 
in the gall-bladder and ducts having been sud- 
denly let loose, in which case the evacuations are 
greenish or dark; or from an excessive secretion 
of the pancreatic fluid having been produced, and 
then the evacuations are pale, watery, frothy, or 
ropy, and are attended by pain, heat, or tender- 
ness in the region of the pancreas. (See Pancreas, 
diseases of.) Excessive diarrhoea after mercury 
has been ascribed by Drerrrics (Die Merkurial- 
krankheit, Leipz. 1837) to a species of pancreatic 
salivation caused by mercury, and called by him 
ptyalismus pancreaticus mercurialis, or ptyalismus 
abdominalis, diarrhea salivalis, &c. 

570. (c.) Mercurial, Fever — Febris Mercuri- 
alis — F’, Salivosa—is generally caused by the ex- 
cessive use, or by very large doses of mercury, and 
seldom appears until after some days. It is at- 
tended by dryness of the mouth, redness and 
swelling of the gums and tongue, great accelera- 
tion of pulse, with restlessness, headach, hot and 
dry skin; swelling or tenderness of the parotids, 
sometimes extreme, as already noticed (Parotitis 
Mercurialis), and loss of appetite and nausea. 
This state of irritative fever generally terminates 
with a profuse salivation, more rarely with purg- 
ing or sweating, or with some form of cutaneous 
eruption (§ 574.). 

571. (d.) Mercurial Cachery.— Cachexia Mer- 
curialis is a more frequent consequence of the 
prolonged use of mercury, and even of the re- 
peated exhibition of calomel, than is generally 
supposed ; and as far as my own observation ex- 
tends, it constitutes, in various modifications, the 
most frequent form of slow poisoning by mercury. 
It is not infrequently produced by prolonged 
efforts to effect the salivary glands in the treat- 
ment of hepatic or other diseases, and is characterised 
by the usual symptoms of irritative fever, without 
flushings, but with great pallor, emaciation, and 
manifest anemia. There are, also, loss of appetite, 
depression of spirits, disordered bowels, with of- 
fensive stools; and occasionally swelling of the 
salivary glands, redness or sponginess of the gums 
or ulcerations of them and of the mouth, cheeks, 
&c., but rarely any salivation. It usually passes 
almost insensibly into tubercular phthisis. 

572. (e.) Mercurial erethism. — Erethismus 
Mercurialis. This alarming affection, thus de- 
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nominated by Mr. Pearson, has been viewed by 
Drerericu as adynamic mercurial fever — Febris 
mercurialis adynamica.— Since Dr. Dierericu 
wrote, one case of it has come under my observa- 
tion ; and my examination of that case, as well as 
my recollection of former cases, has not furnished 
evidence of the accuracy of this view. The symp- 
toms of this affection are, rapid depression of 
strength with a sense of sinking and anxiety, re- 
ferred chiefly to the precordia; with partial or 
general tremor, frequent sighing, universal sense 
of coldness, and diminished temperature of the 
surface. The pulse is small, quick, and weak; 
the countenance is pale, collapsed, and expressive 
of anxiety and alarm. Vomiting sometimes su- 
pervenes, and favours reaction and recovery. In 
the case just alluded to I could detect nothing, by 
the aid of the stethoscope, beyond absence of the 
impulse of the heart, and very weak, frequent and 
occasionally irregular contraction. A fatal ter- 
mination has followed muscular exertion. This 
affection appears to consist of extreme depression 
of vital power, and of muscular irritability, mani- 
fested chiefly by the heart, and of congestion of the 
lungs ; and hence it might be more appropriately 
called Asphyzia cardiaca mercurialis. 

573. (f.) Neuroses Mercuriales.—V arious nervous 
and mental disorders are sometimes produced by 
mercury, especially when any of its preparations 
have been long persisted in, owing to the depress- 
ing and alterative action on the nervous systems, 
probably aided also by other influences. Me- 
lancholia, sometimes attended by delusions, and 
various states of partial insanity, in which fears of 
impending or future calamities more or less pre- 
dominate, and even sway not only the feelings and 
sentiments, but also the volitions and actions, are 
not infrequently produced by a frequent recourse 
to mercurial preparations. Tremors or tremblings 
(tremor mercurialis), sometimes passing into palsy 
(paralysis mercurialis), hyponchondriasis, &c., 
are also not infrequently occasioned by this cause ; 
and are duly considered at other places. 

574. (g.) Various affections of the external 
surface and of other parts of the body are some- 
times produced by an excessive use of mercury ; 
yet it is extremely probable that they are not 
owing to this cause alone, but to peculiarity of 
constitution, or to some pre-existing taint or local 
vice. — Certain acute and chronic eruptions on the 
skin sometimes appear as the effects of mercury ; 
but are now more rarely met with since severe 
courses of this mineral have been much less fre- 
quently resorted to.— Eczema Mercuriale. — 
Erythema Mercuriale. — Lepra Mercurialis. — 
Erysipelas mercurialis — Hydrargyria — are the 
names which have been given to an acute eruption 
which has sometimes appeared during a severe 
mercurial course, and been attended by considera- 
ble danger. This affection has been described by 
Pearson, Attry, Moriarty, Stokes, Spens, 
Cu.terier, Lacneau, Rayer, and others. It 
generally consists of innumerable minute pellucid 
vesicles, which give a diffused red appearance to 
the skin, and a sensation of roughness to the 
touch: it is generally preceded and attended by 
more or less febrile disturbance. In two or three 
days the vesicles attain the size of pin’s heads, and 
the contained serum becomes opaque and milky. 
The eruption soon extends over the body, and is 
accompanied by swelling, tenderness, and itching. 
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It usually terminates by disquamation ; but a 
copious discharge sometimes takes place from the 
excoriated surface ; and, with the epidermis, forms 
large flakes. In some instances the hair and nails 
fall off, and the eyebrows become denuded 
(Pereira). There also is more or less internal 
disorder, especially tightness and oppression in the 
chest, dry cough, with indications of congestion of 
the lungs and bronchial irritation, ALLEY saw 
forty-three cases of this eruption in the first ten 
years of this century, and of this number eight 
were fatal; more recently Rayer met with only 
three cases; and Pereira only with two. I have 
seen only two cases, and these occurred at an 
early period of my practice. Other cutaneous 
eruptions have been said to be sometimes caused 
by mercury, especially a miliary eruption, Herpes, 
Impetigo, Psydracia, &c.; but this origin is 
doubtful, and most probably other causes concur, 
if not entirely produce them. 

575. h. Congestions and inflammations of various 
parts, especially of the eyes, or certain tissues of 
the eye, as the iris, the retina, the conjunctiva, 
&c.; congestions and inflammations of the pe- 


' riosteum, (mercurial periostitis) and caries of the 


Bones, especially of the more spongy bones; and 
similar diseases of the pericranium, bones of the 
cranium and dura mater, have also been ascribed 
to mercury ; but are often owing more to a vene- 
real taint, to the scrofulous diathesis, or to idio- 
syncrasy, than to this mineral; although expo- 
sure to cold and vicissitudes of temperature and 
weather in a cold or variable climate sometimes 
produce those diseases, which assume a peculiar 
character during the mercurial saturation and 
action, especially when aided by the constitutional 
taints just alluded to. 


576. 2nd. In this way also may be explained 


the several morbid conditions which are comprised 
under the denomination of Cachexia syphiloidea— 
Pseudo-syphilis. The modes, also, of employing 
mercury in the cure of venereal or other maladies, 
and the various grades or states of saturation of 
the system, which these modes induce, may have 
some influence in producing various affections of 
a peculiar or anomalous character ; for it may be 
anticipated that the large doses of calomel, given 
in a warm climate, will affect the constitution 
much less, and somewhat differently from, the 
large inunctions of mercurial ointments, sometimes 
more or less altered by long keeping, so often em- 
ployed in this and other cold climates, especially 
in former times; and that even the blue-pill may 
be so changed by keeping, particularly in hot and 
humid countries, as to act differently from the 
recent preparation. 

577. E. Acute Poisoning by excessive or large 
doses of mercurial compounds — by single or re- 
peated doses —is generally attended by symptoms 
of acute gastro-enteritis; but these, as well as the 
more remote effects, vary with the preparation ad- 
ministered. In general they are altogether the 
same as are described when treating of the cor- 
rosive operation of the sults of mercury (§§ 216— 
228.), or differ merely in severity, and as re- 
spects the liability to any of the consecutive effects 
just described. 

578. F. Intolerance of Mercury.—The injurious 
effects now described are usually produced by a 
prolonged or an excessive use of any of the pre- 
parations of mercury, excepting probably the 
sulphurets; but in some constitutions very smal] 
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doses may occasion excessive salivation and some 
of the other slighter effects, and even a single 
small dose may have the same result. When 
salivation follows a single dose it usually appears 
on the second or third day, and rarely sooner, but 
occasionally later. It may, however, appear much 
sooner, and with great severity, considering the 
dose, when the preparation, as calomel, is allowed 
to remain in the mouth for some time. In an in- 
stance mentioned by Dr. Bricut, five grains of 
calomel put on the tongue in apoplexy, and not 
washed down, excited in three hours most violent 
salivation. Dr. Ramszsotuam states, that fifteen 
grains of blue-pill, taken in three doses, one each 
night, produced fatal salivation (Med. Gaz. i.75.). 
Dr. Crampton records a case where two grains of 
calomel caused ptyalism, extensive ulceration of 
the throat, exfoliation of the lower jaw, and death, 
(Trans. of Dub. Col. of Phys., iv. 91.) Dr. 
CuristIson says that three drachms of mercurial 
ointment applied externally caused violent ptyalism 
and death in eight days. (Op. Cit. p.379.) I 
have seen one grain of the bichloride divided into 
twenty doses, of which one was to be taken thrice 
daily, produce very severe ptyalism before more 
than two thirds of the grain was taken, J-have 
also seen one grain of blue-pill cause very serious 
ptyalism; and the same quantity of hydrargy- 
rum cum creta occasion most severe diarrhoea, the 
smallest doses of any mercurial having this effect 
with that individual. During the present epide- 
mice influenza (1847) nine grains of blue-pill in 
three doses, caused sloughing, ulceration of the 
mouth, and extreme prostration ina case to which 
I was called. 

579. G. On the other hand, some constitutions 
resist the specific effects of mercury most obstinately. 
But it must not be supposed that, although the 
specific effects do not appear, the mercurial has 
no effect. It may produce some one or more of 
the injurious effects above described, or it may 
affect the bowels, and be carried off by diarrheea, 
or excite organic disease of the colon or rectum, 
especially the latter, or occasion mental disorder 
with irritative fever. It has also been erroneously 
supposed that calomel and other preparations of 
mercury are not injurious to infants and young 
children, because the specific operation very rarely 
appears in them. But this is not altogether the 
case, for the constitutional powers and the di- 
gestive organs often suffer more or less, although 
not manifestly, or at the time; and in older child- 
ren several of the injurious effects which I have 
mentioned not infrequently occur, especially ul- 
ceration or even sloughing of the cheeks and gums, 
and irritative or hectic fever, with remarkable pal- 
Jor, anemia, or chronic irritation of the bowels, 
with enlargement of the mesenteric glands, 

580. H. The diagnosis of mercurial salivation is 
always difficult, unless the exhibition of some 
mercurial shortly before the appearance of the 
discharge be admitted or ascertained. And even 
when the admission is made, the quantity may be 
so small as to allow of doubts as to its mfluence. 
In certain constitutions, and especially in depressed 
and debilitated states of such constitutions, after 
exhausting discharges, and during cold, humid, 
and north-easterly winds, with more or less exposure 
to such weather, a small dose of a mercurial may 
cause excessive salivation; aud, if this discharge 
be attended by much soreness of throat, it is most. 
difficult to determine whether the salivation is 
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actually the result of the mercurial, or merely 
symptomatic of the sore throat and cold. If it 
proceed from the mercurial, there will generally 
be some tenderness of the gums, a soft and flabby 
state of the sides of the tongue, and it will generally 
be more obstinate. A patient under my care took, 
under the circumstances of general health and 
exposure just mentioned, five grains of blue-pill. 
In two or three days afterwards he was attacked 
with salivation and sore throat. He possessed, 
however, no constitutional tendency to be af- 
fected by mercury; and yet this dose, in his 
existing state, and from exposure to cold and 
humidity, appeared to have occasioned the attack, 
which probably also the sore throat aided to de- 
velope. When severe and prolonged salivation 
has been once produced by a course of mercury, 
a very slight cause may reproduce it a long period 
after it had ceased. A common sore throat or cold 
is sometimes alone sufficient to have this effect, 
But in this case, as well as in others not caused 
by mercury, there is no mercurial foetor ; for, 
although the breath is often very offensive in non- 
mercurial salivation, the peculiar mercurial foetor 
is absent. A very severe or even dangerous effect 
may be produced on the mouth by a very small 
dose of mercurial, when conjoined with or given 
at the same time as tartarized antimony or colchi- 
cum. 

581. a. It ought also to be recollected, that 
several medicines and poisons occasionally excite 
salivation. The preparations of gold produce this 
effect as certainly as those of mereury. Those of 
copper have often a similar operation ; and those 
of iodine and antimony occasionally exert it. 
Digitalis and prussic acid sometimes occasion the 
same effect, and even croton oil and opium-have 
increased this secretion; but this Operation, as 
respects these last, has been loosely observed and 
recorded. 

582. b. An idiopathic, or spontaneous form of 
profuse salivation, has sometimes been met with, 
no medicinal or poisonous cause of it having been 
detected. Several cases of this form have been re- 
corded, and have continued for months, or even for 
two or three years, many ounces of saliva having 
been discharged daily ; but in many of these cases 
the mouth was not affected, and other character- 
istics of mercurial salivation were wanting. The 
imagination may excite salivation. Dr. Curisrt- 
son met with an example of this, which, with other 
cases of spontaneous chronic salivation, he has 
noticed in his work. I have seen an instance of 
profuse salivation follow the contemplation of a 
disgusting object, but it did not continue longer 
than a few days. Some of the cases recorded as 
instances of idiopathic salivation have probably 
been symptomatic of chronic or structural disease 
of the pancreas, as noticed in the article upon that 
organ. 

583. c. Dr. Cunisrison very correctly remarks, 
that, in general, mercurial salivation may be dis- 
tinguished from all other varieties, if its progress 
has been traced from the first appearance of brassy 
taste and foetor to the formation of ulcers and 
supervention of ptyalism. Its characters are also 
quite distinct at the time salivation just begins, 
The foetor of the breath and sponginess and ulcera- 
tion of the gums at this stage distinguish it from 
every other affection. But if the mouth is not 
examined until the ulcers have existed several 
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days, the characters of the mercurial action are 
much more equivocal. They may not, for ex- 
ample, be distinguished from spontaneous ul- 
ceration of the mouth, depending upon general 
cachexia or unsoundness of constitution, and 
characterized by extensive ulceration, or slough- 
ing, with ptyalism and gangrenous fcetor, The 
diagnosis of mercurial salivation demands in all 
cases much attention, not only in a medical or 
practical, but also in a medico-legal point of 
view; and, in both regards, there are other 
questions connected with it which require’ a special 
attention. 

584. Ist. May salivation not appear until a long 
period has elapsed after the administration of the 
mercury has been abandoned? — Mercury admi- 
nistered in small doses is a cumulative poison, and 
often produees no effect upon the salivary glands 
or gums until a certain amount of saturation is 
produced, this amount varying with different con- 
stitutions, or with the same constitution at different 
times. Hence it may be inferred, that mercury 
may accumulate in the system without producing 
its specific effects, and may still remain, in some 


instances, for a considerable period, being un- 


excreted, or only partially excreted, but, before 
its elimination is accomplished, a change in the 
state of vital power, or of the constitution, takes 
place, or some new influence comes into operation 
and developes the specific action of the mercury 
existing in the frame. Thus may be explained 
the occurrences of salivation not until some months 
after mercury has been relinquished. Swerpraur 
has met with instances where the interval was 
several months; Cu.ierier with an instance 
where it was three months. 

585. 2d. What is the duration of mercurial 
ptyalism, or how long may salivation continue after 
the use of mercury has been abandoned ?— Rare 
instances of very prolonged salivation have been 
met with by most practitioners—instances of even 
several months’ duration. But cases have been 
recorded by Linnexus, Swepravur, Corson, and 
others, of its continuance for periods varying from 
one to five or six years, These, however, are very 
tare. Most commonly the mouth and salivary 
glands return to their healthy states in the course 
of a fortnight or three weeks; but it is not un- 
usual to observe the period protracted to a month, 
or even longer. 

586. 3d. May ptyalism, and other specific effects 
of mercury, recur after a complete intermission, or, 
in other words, reappear after having entirely 
ceased, mercury having been discontinued ?—I have 
above (§ 580.) admitted this occurrence. It 
has not infrequently been observed by those 
practitioners who, in former days, were very con- 
versant with the effects of severe or prolonged 
courses of mercury. Dr, Curisrison. believes 
that the occurrence of salivation after two or three 
or four months have elapsed, without the repeti- 
tion of mercury, is exceedingly uncommon. It 
certainly is so at the present day ; but it most 
probably was not so many years ago, when pro- 
longed and severe courses of mercury were often 


prescribed ; and that it was not so formerly, the’ 


reasons assigned above (§ 584.), as well as the 
testimony of Hamitton, Meapv, Matz, Forpyce, 
Corson, and others, sufficiently show. 

587. 4th. In what manner does small or other 
doses of mereury prove fatal? — Death may ensue 
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from the mildest preparations, and even from 


_ comparatively small doses, generally in con- 


sequence of severe salivation, or of gangrenous 
destruction of parts of the mouth and fauces, and 


_ the vital depression produced by the mineral and 


by the local disorganization. The most obvious 
manner in which death takes place is by extension 
of sloughing or gangrene of the throat, mouth, 
cheeks, face, and neck. This result is seldom seen 
at the present day. But cases are met with in 
consequence of peculiarity of constitution, or of 
large doses given to children under the belief 


that they are much less susceptible of the specific 


effects of this mineral than adults. In general, 
when gangrene is the cause of death it begins 
within the mouth or in the throat, and spreads 
from thence until it reaches the face. This is most 
frequently seen in children. But I have seen the 
ulceration both commence in and extend to the 
pharynx, and thence to the larynx, producing 
destruction of this latter part, and death. Some- 
times, especially in children, the sloughing begins 
on the external surface, at a distance from ulcera- 
tion of the gums and mouth, appearing in the 
course of a few days after salivation. A small 
vesicle generally appears on the skin, on one or 
both sides near the mouth, and is succeeded by a 
gangrenous or sloughing ulcer, which spreads over 
the cheek, and proves fatal in a few days. In 
cases of this nature, both the local disorganization 
and dissolution are the results of the depression of 
vital power produced by the mineral. When 
salivation is excessive or prolonged, death may 
ensue from the exhaustion thereby produced. 
But even in this case the mercury has occasioned a 
poisonous vital depression, the first manifestations 
of which have been the salivation caused by it; 
but with this depression, and the exhaustion con- 
sequent upon the discharge, the changes produced 
by mercury in the constitution and the physical 
appearances and the alterations of the blood should 
be taken into the account. Mercury may also 
excite pulmonary and laryngeal phthisis, and 
cause death, as just mentioned, by the ulceration 
of the epiglottis and glottis, and the attendant 
exhaustion and hectic. It may occasion a fatal is- 
sue by inducing any one of the several affections I 
have described above ($§ 569. et seq.) as contingent 
upon the administration of mercurial preparations. 
When the corrosive preparations of mercury have 
been administered, death is generally the conse- 
quence of the local corrosive action, —of the 
disorganization caused by them, when taken in 
large quantity. If this effect is not produced, or 
is recovered from, they may still cause death from 
their consecutive effects now described. 

588. I. Of the Physiological Action of Mercury. 
— All the preparations of mercury are more or 
less readily absorbed and carried into the circula- 
tion; but it is not ascertained in what state they 
are absorbed, or by what particular channel, al- 
though the lymphatic and lacteal vessels are most 
probably the chief media. In whatever state the 
mercurial may be when it has arrived in the 
blood, it evidently accumulates there, and in the 
solids, to some extent, especially in some constitu- 
tions or conditions of the frame, producing, amongst 
others, the effects above described. Having arrived 
in the circulation, it is carried out of the system, 
either without deposition or accumulation in the 
solids, or after haying been for a time thus de- 
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posited, by means of the several emunctories, more 
especially by the salivary glands, the skin, the 
pancreas and liver, the intestinal canal, and 

kidneys. When the mercurial, owing to either 
the modes of administration or inaction of the 
emunctories, accumulates in the blood, the tissues 
may be so saturated with it as to give rise to the 

changes described, or to admit of the detection of 
it in the excretions, or even in the structures 
themselves. In whatever state it may exist in the 

blood, it is so intimately combined with this fluid 

as to escape detection by the ordinary tests; and 
destructive distillation is generally required. By 
this means it has been detected by Zetuer, 
Bucuner, Scuvsartu, Corson, Detrericn, and 
others. In the same way mercury has been found 
in the secretions and excretions — in the saliva, the: 
perspiration, the urine, the intestinal secretions, 
and even in the discharges from ulcers, as shown by 
Curistison, Pererra, and the writers just named. 
Dr. Pereira remarks, that the blackening of the 
skin mentioned by Harrotp, Ricsy, and others, 
as having occurred from the use of mercury after 
the employment of sulphur, shows the presence of 
mercury in the cutaneous transpiration. The 
sulphur and the mercury having been thrown out 

of the system by the skin, and beyond the sphere 

of the vital power, had entered into union and 

formed the black sulphuret of mercury, which 

was deposited on the integument in a pulverulent 

form. ‘The existence of mercury, in the reguline 

state, in the organic solids, has ‘been asserted by 

some, and denied by others. Wusmer, Corson, 

Dietericu, Pereira, and others, say that it has 

been found in this state in the bones, brain, syno- 

vial capsules, the pleura, the humours of the eye, 

the cellular tissue, &c. In what part of the 

system reduction is effected is not ascertained ; 

or whether it has occurred during life or after 

death. I have seen the mercury in the fluid 

state in bones which have been long in contact 

with the surrounding earth, and have viewed the 

reduction as a post mortem phenomenon; but it 

may have been otherwise. 

589. Mercurials, having been carried into the 
circulation, and even to some extent into the 
tissues and organs, as they undoubtedly are more 
or less, certainly affect the states of organic 
nervous and vital power; changing not merely 
dynamically, but also otherwise altering the ige 
nervation of the several organs and structures, 
The alterative influence is displayed, and can be 
estimated only, by its results, by the effects just 
described. But, in addition to the altered state 
of general innervation, and chiefly as a conse- 
quence of it, the blood evinces marked changes. 
If salivation be easily produced, the blood either 
shows no very material change at the commence- 
ment, or it exhibits merely a slight inflammatory 
crust. But after salivation has continued some 
time, the blood becomes darker, coagulates less 
firmly, and the proportion of the coagulum to 
the serum diminishes. If salivation be protracted, 
the red globules decrease in number very remark- 
ably, and anemia is often very considerable, and 
always supervenes when salivation is either ex- 
cessive or protracted. Dretericn says that the 
electrical condition of the blood changes from 
the negative— the healthy state, to the positive 
state. With this change in the blood, the soft 
solids are impaired in their vital cohesion, and all 
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the exhalations and secretions from surfaces and 
mucous follicles are increased. The heart and 
lungs are also more or less affected, as Sir B. 
Bropie has shown ; although more as respects 
their organic nervous energy, or state of innerva- 
tion, than as regards the structure. The strue- 
tural changes produced by mercury have been 
chiefly observed after death from acute poisoning 
by the corrosive preparations, and- have been 
described above (§ 218.). 

590. K. Treatment.— When the symptoms are 
those of acute poisoning (§ 216.), then the 
treatment recommended for that form should be 
adopted with promptitude and activity (§ 221.) ; 
but the varieties of chronic poisoning by mercu- 
rials require very different measures. — a. Saliva- 
tion, when either excessive or prolonged beyond the 
intentions of the physician, is that variety which 
most frequently calls for aid, the means most 
successful in removing it being also the most 
beneficial in the treatment of the other varieties 
of chronic mercurial disease. The patient should 
be removed to a Jarge, airy, dry, and moderately 
cool apartment, about 60° Fahr., and entirely 
apart from those who are subjected to a mercurial 
treatment. All the linen should be frequently 
changed, and vicissitudes of temperature avoided. 
Thus circumstanced, the remedial means may 
consist of three classes, which may be distin- 
guished as the antidotal or constitutional, the de- 
rivative, and the local, which may be successively 
or contemporaneously employed, or in such suc- 
cession and combination as the peculiarities and 
form of the mercurial disorder will suggest. 

591. (a.) The constitutional and antidotal 
means are limited; but such as they are, they 
should not be overlooked ; for, as the injurious 
effects of mercury, in any of the forms noticed 
above, often depends upon the actual presence of 
mercury in some noxious state, in the circulation, 
and even in the tissues, and not infrequently 
upon the irritation this mineral causes in the 
several emunctories concerned in eliminating it 
from the system, it is important to resort to such 
means as are the most likely, by combining with 
it in the blood and tissues, to render it less dele- 
terious, or even inert, There is probably no 
substance which may be more beneficially em- 
ployed with this intention than sulphur, inasmuch 
ag it is readily carried into the circulation, and as 
readily combines with mereury, whose injurious 
operation it thus prevents, the sulphuret of mer- 
cury being either inert, or nearly so. Sulphur, 
therefore, should be given internally ; whilst sui- 
phur baths, both warm and fumigating, or as 
either may suit the peculiarity of the case, may 
also be called into aid. Formerly the sulphurets 
were given internally for the removal of excessive 
salivation, but they are very much inferior to the 
simple precipitated sulphur; and are now em- 
ployed chiefly in warm medicated baths. Next 
to the internal use of sulphur may be mentioned 
the diluted sulphuric acid, taken in quantity suffi- 
cient to render the drink pleasantly acid; but in 
cases of very long protracted salivation, or when 
anaimia has supervened, neither it nor any of the 
other acids, whether mineral or vegetable, has 
appeared fo me to be of any service, unless com- 
bined with an oxide of iron. In these circum. 
stances, the sulphate of iron may be taken in 
small doses, dissolved in the drink acidulated 
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with the sulphuric acid ; or the citrate of iron may 
be given in fluids containing the citrie acid. In 
treating most of the injurious effects of mercury, 
the local mischief, in whatever form it may ap- 
pear, attracts the chief notice ; and to it chiefly, 
and not to the states of the blood and of vital 
power, which are of the greatest importance, are 
our remedial measures directed. Various other 
constitutional means have been recommended ; 
but there are comparatively few which deserve 
adoption. The most serviceable are the prepara- 
tions of sarsaparilla; those of iodine; the iodide 


of iron, and some other combinations of iodine - 


with sarza; the decoction of cinchona, or the 
sulphate of quinine with sulphate of iron, or 
common alum, or with the citrate of iron, ac- 
cording to circumstances, or to the amount of de- 
bility or of anemia. In most of the remote or 
consecutive states of poisoning by mercury, and 
more especially in mercurial cachexia and affec- 
tions of the skin, and mercurial periostitis the 
iodide of potassium, and other preparations of 
iodine, with sarza, &c. will prove most beneficial. 

592. (b.) The derivative measures which are 
most serviceable are purgatives and warm baths : 
and these are serviceable chiefly when salivation 
has occurred suddenly or unexpectedly ; when it 
is recent, and the patient not much reduced. In 
these circumstances, the best purgatives are the 
neutral sulphates dissolved in the compound in- 
fusion of roses, to which some additional sul- 
phurie acid, and small doses of the sulphate of 
iron, may be added: these may be administered 
at intervals, so as to keep up an action on the 
bowels; or a full dose of precipitated sulphur 
may be taken at bed-time, and the saline aperient 
in the morning, and at mid-day if it be required, 
Warm medicated baths may likewise be used, or 
pediluvia, If constipation continue or become 
obstinate, other more active purgatives may be 
required, if a recourse to purgative enemata does 
not accomplish fully the object entertained. 

593. (c.) The local means should have refere 
ence to the state and stage of salivation, and of 
the other symptoms. If salivation be commenc- 
ing; if it be acute; if it have occurred unex- 
pectedly, or from a small dose of mercury, and 
be attended by an inflammatory state of the mouth 
or salivary glands, the topical remedies ought to 
be soothing, and the local excitement should be 
calmed by means of demulcent gargles, contain- 
ing cooling and anodyne substances, as the nitrate 
of potash, or the hydrochlorate of ammonia, with 
extract or tincture of opium ; or by gargles con- 
taining the acetate of lead and acetic acid, with 
tincture or wine of opium. If the swelling and 
tenderness around the salivary glands be con- 
siderable at the commencement, a few leeches, 
followed by fomentations, may be prescribed, 
and the other means assiduously employed. In 
the more chronic or atonic stage or state of sa- 
livation, the gargles should be astringent and 
tonic; as the decoction of cinchona or of oak- 
bark, with alum and sulphurie acid; or with the 


‘tincture of krameria. The chlorides, especially 


the chloride of lime in solution, with creasote ; 
solutions of the chloride of zine, or of the nitrate 
of silver; the tincture of myrrh in camphorated 
demulcents, &c., may severally be employed as 
gargles. I have seen strong tar-water of great 
service when used as a gargle, a weaker form of 
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it having been drank as a constitutional re- 
medy. 

594, (d.) The other varieties of chronic poison- 

ing by mereury are benefited most by the con- 
stitutional or antidotal means advised above 
(§ 591). But, in these varieties, the states of the 
blood and of nervous energy should receive par- 
ticular attention. In order to remove the existing 
- depression of vital power, to improve the assi- 
milating processes, and to resist the changes in the 
blood, especially the progressive anemia, the 
iodide of iron in syrup of sarsaparilla, the several 
preparations of iron, or the mineral chalybeates, 
in states of combination which the peculiarities of 
ihe case will suggest, and many of the usual ve- 
getable or mineral tonics and antispasmodics will 
prove of essential service. When the nervous 
system, or even when the mental manifestations 
betray disorder, the means just mentioned, pre- 
ceded or attended by the constitutional treatment 
above recommended (§ 591.), are then also 
required ; change of air and scene, travelling, a 
dry, bracing air, generous but hight diet, aided by 
occasional recourse to tonics, to chalybeates, to 
the iodine, and to the natural mineral waters, 
being also beneficial. 

595. vi. Srramontum—Tuorn-appLe—Datura 
Stramonium. — Poisoning with this plant is not 
infrequent, and is generally accidental. But the 
thorn-apple has been used on the continent for 
the purposes of aiding the commission of crimes. 
The whole. plant is probably poisonous, but the 
seeds are the most virulent. It is very slightly 
irritant, its poisonous action being exerted chiefly 
on the brain and nerves of sensation. Its operation 
nearly resembles that of belladonna. ‘The active 
properties of the plant reside chiefly in an alkaloid 
principle, described by Gricrr and Hessg, and 
named daturia, or daturium ; and probably partly 
in an empyreumatic oil which it contains, resem- 
bling that of digitalis. It acts chiefly by absorption, 
and probably also by its local influence or im- 
pression on the nervous systems; for the applica- 
tion of the Jeaves of the plant to burns or sores 
have occasioned dangerous effects. 

593.* a. The symptoms produced by stramonium 
have been most accurately observed and described 
by Dr. Pereira. Insmall and gradually increased 
doses, it impairs sensibility, thereby alleviates 
pain, and hence is anodyne. Although it allays 

‘pain it does not usually produce sleep. Dr. Pr- 
RErRA remarks that it has no direct tendency to 
induce sleep, and hence it cannot be called soporific. 
But indirectly, by alleviating pain, it often dis- 
poses to sleep. It usually does not affect the 
pulse; it slightly and temporarily dilates the 
pupil, and has no tendency to cause constipation, 
but rather relaxation. In larger doses it causes 
dryness of the throat, thirst, nausea, giddiness, 
dilatation of the pupil, obscurity of vision, headach, 
nervous agitation, disturbance of the cerebral 
functions, perspiration, occasionally relaxation of 
the bowels, and sometimes diuresis. In fatal doses 
the chief symptoms are flushed countenance, 
delirium — usually maniacal — dilatation of the 
pupil, dryness of the throat, loss of voice, dif- 
ficulty of deglutition, hot perspiring skin, convul- 
sions, and sometimes palsy. But the symptoms 
vary in different cases with the dose, and the part 
or preparation of the plant administered. 
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the following will suffice to illustrate the symp- 


toms : — 

594,.* In two cases related by Vicar and 
Swaine, the chief symptoms were furious delirium 
and palsy of the extremities. In three instances ad- 
duced by Atrserto there were delirium, restless- 
ness, constant incoherent talking, dancing, and 
singing, with fever and flushed face. In a case 
described by Dr. Trarxx, about eighteen grains 
of the extract were taken by mistake, and were 
followed by dryness of the throat, giddiness, di- 
lated pupils, flushed face, glancing of the eyes, 
incoherence, resembling intoxication, and incessant 
unconnected talking like that of demency. Emetics 
were given without effect, and little amendment 
was obtained from blood-letting, cold to head, or 
purgatives. But after a glass of strong lemonade 
vomiting took place, and the patient soon recovered. 
Borruaave states, thata man gave the powder of 
stramonium in coffee toa female. It occasioned 
redness of the features, delirium, nymphomania, 
loss of speech, followed by fixedness of the eyes, 
tremors, convulsions, and coma; afterwards tetanic 
spasm and slow respiration. She was with difficulty 
roused by the action of emetics, and recovered. In 
another dangerous case adduced among others by 
Dr. Curistison, free blood-letting effected a 
speedy cure. Of a case well described by Mr. 
Durrin, the symptoms were exactly as above 
stated (§ 593.*). One hundred of the seeds were 
swallowed; but although the treatment was judi- 
cious, death took place in twenty-four hours. 
Of several cases adduced by Gmettn, six hours 
were the shortest duration. 

595.* b. Diagnosis. — Vocur says, that stra- 
monium is distinguished from belladonna by its 
affecting more the ganglia, spinal chord, and 
brain, — by the circumstance of the pulse being 
little affected by it, and by slowness more fre- 
quently than acceleration of pulse being produced 
by it,—and by its exciting the organic nervous 
system more strongly, and more directly promoting 
all the secretions, especially those from the skin. 
Its operation may be briefly characterised as 
slightly irritant and energetically alterative as 
regards sensibility and innervation, whilst it in- 
fluences less remarkably the irritability of muscular 
structures. 

596.c¢. The morbid appearances consist chiefly of 
congestion of the brain and sinuses, especially in 
those cases which terminate early with maniacal 
excitement and determination to the head. When 
life has endured for eighteen hours or upwards, 
the congestion within the cranium is less remark- 
able. In Mr. Durrin’s,case, the brain was healthy 
and not congested. The stomach and intestines were 
natural. There were a slight redness over the 
pharynx, larynx, and upper third of the gullet, 
thickening and swelling of the rima glottidis, and 
a semi-coagulated state of the blood. 

597. d. The treatment should consist chiefly of 
vascular depletions, the cold or tepid affusion on 
the head ; emetics or the stomach-pump ; lemonade 
drinks; and the other means advised for belladonna 
(§ 545.). 

598. Crass VII. Narcotics, or SturEryine 
Porsons.—H ypnotics.— Several substances have 
been classed .as narcotics, although they are not 
directly or really narcotic or hypnotic, and pro- 
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a consequence of the’ vital depression or exhaus- | tures of it with other gases.——This.is the most 
tion which they occasion in a large dose. This | important of the deleterious gases. It is, as Dr, 
error of arrangement, so intimately allied to in- | Curisrison remarks, the daily cause of accidents; — 
accurate views as to the operation and effects of | for it is extricated in great quantity from burning 
both medicines and poisons, has been perpetuated 
by most writers on juridical medicine. But it is 
of great importance, in a practical rather than in 
a theoretical point of view, that substances which 
are simply anodyne —which remove pain or pa- 
ralyse sensibility——should be distinguished from 
those which exert a more extensive effect, and are 
sedative — which lower nervous and vascular ex- 
citement, and depress vital action ; and that those 
substances which are simply hypnotic — which 
merely procure sleep—should also be distinguished 
from narcotics — which do more than procure 
sleep, which stupefy the senses and occasion a 
state of lethargy, into which the patient lapses im- 
mediately after having been momentarily and with 
difficulty roused. There is no doubt that several 
substances produce effects so complicated as to 
render classification founded on these effects most 
difficult — that there are some which are not 
only anodyne, but also sedative or depressing, and 
withal both hypnotic and narcotic; and it is 
hence the more difficult to arrange them. Still 
the difficulty should be met; and, by careful ob- 
servation, the more prominent effects of these 
substances should be recognised and assigned to 
each. I have had occasion to show that several 
substances which have been classed as narcotics 
are not actually such, but occasionally manifest 
more or less of this effect merely as a consequence 
of the vital depression they produce when taken in 
excessive doses. 

599. The operation of narcotics was once a 
Source of dispute between the chief supporters 
of the medical doctrines adopted towards the 
close of the last century. The term narcotic, 
being applied substantively and adjectively to 
medicines which have the power of stupefying, 
and impairing the energy of the nervous system, 
the mode in which this power was excited be- 
came the subject of inquiry. As most narcotics 
have a stimulating influence in small doses, and 
as the narcotic effect is produced chiefly, or 
only when they are given in full or lurge doses, 
the question was, as to the way in which this 
latter effect was developed. Cutten contended 
that the stimulating effect is owing to the resist- 
ance offered by the vis medicatrix nature to the 
sedative influence of the substance ; and hence, 
that a large dose is immediately sedative, because 
this resistance is overpowered. Brown, on the 
contrary, maintained that narcotics are in reality 
highly diffusible stimuli, which exhaust the ex- 
citability by the rapidity of their action. Thus 
Cutzen regarded them as directly sedative, and 
indirectly stimulant; and Brown as directly 
stimulant, and indirectly sedative. The discus- 
sions connected with this subject, which may be 
viewed as constituting an epoch in the history of 
medicine, are now nearly forgotten, although the 
topic is not altogether destitute of practical im- 
portance. If both doctrines were closely inves- 
tigated, neither would be found correct ; but it is 
sufficient that we attend to the effects, and ob- 
serve them correctly. The exact modes in which 
they are brought about require too minute an 
investigation to be entered upon at this place. 

600. i, Carnonic Acip Gas==and admive 


by the fermentation of beer, and in pits, mines, 
wells, &c. It is generated during respiration by 
all animals, and is accumulated to a dangerous 
amount in apartments where due ventilation is 


being such as admit of the accidental and inten- 


poisoning by it is of frequent occurrence. Some 
doubts had been entertained whether it is a posi- 
tive poison, or simply an asphyxiating gas. But, 
independently of its action, when concentrated or 
pure, in irritating and constricting the larynx, 
and thereby producing suffocation, it is positively 
and energetically poisonous. This is shown by a 
variety of circumstances: —Ist. Poisoning by 
this gas is more rapid than immersion in hydro- 
gen or azote, Immersion in carbonic acid gas 
will kill an animal outright in twenty-five seconds, 
and a small bird in fifteen seconds.—2d. If in- 
stead of the nitrogen gas contained in air, car- 
bonic acid be mixed with oxygen in the same 
proportion, symptoms of poisoning will appear in 
two minutes in animals which breathe this admix- 
ture. Persons have become apoplectic in an 
atmosphere containing carbonic acid gas in much 
less proportion, and which has appeared quite 
respirable upon first entering it.—-3d. Professor 
Rotanvo (Archives Gen. de Med. t. v. p. 182.) 
found that the land tortoise sustained little injury 
when the great air-tube of one lung was tied ; 
but instead of tying this tube, he contrived to 
make the animal breathe carbonic acid gas through 
it, and death took place in a few hours. — 4th. 
The symptoms caused by inhaling the gas much 
diluted may be produced by the application of it 
to the internal surface of the stomach, or even to 
the skin. It is well known that aérated water 
not infrequently causes giddiness and a passing 
intoxication when drank too freely, especially by 
persons unaccustomed to it. The sparkling wines 
owe to this gas a portion of their power of rapid 
intoxication. M. Cottarp pr Martieny found 
that, if the human body be enclosed in an atmo- 
sphere of this gas, whilst respiration is carried 
on by the common air, the usual symptoms of 
poisoning with carbonic acid are produced ; and, 
if the same experiment be made on animals, 
death will ensue if continued long enough. — 
5th. It has been shown by Dr. G. Biro that 
death may follow the inspiration of this gas, al-| 
though the usual changes are produced by the 
oxygen in the air on the blood, which even may; 
still retain its florid colour. (Guy’s Hosp. Rep.| 
vol. iv. p. 79.) 

601. A. When a person attempts to inhale pure: 
carbonic acid gas, the throat is irritated so strongly 
that the glottis closes, and inspiration is impos-|_ 
sible. Sir H. Davy and Dr. Curistison 1 
marked, that the gas causes an acid taste in the’ 
mouth and throat, and a sense of burning in the 
uvula ; hence, when a person is immersed in this, 
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tures consequently breathed with it. It is of 
importance to recollect that fatal poisoning by 
this gas may eccur where the quantity pre- 
sent is quite insufficient to produce much 
effect at first, or for some time, or to extin- 
guish a lighted candle; and, consequently, we 
are authorised in concluding that a gaseous mix- 
ture, capable of extinguishing a lighted taper or 
candle, will almost inevitably prove fatal to ani- 
mal life. No odour nor taste, also, is perceived 
when this gas is much diluted. 

602. B. The symptoms experienced by Ea aat 
exposed to an atmosphere loaded with charcoal 
fumes, or with carbonic acid emanating from any 
other source, and mixed with more or less of 
other gases, are well marked and constant ; al- 
though, as Dr. Gotpinc Brrp remarks, they are 
far from being distinctly characteristic of the ex- 
isting cause, as they are very similar to the pre- 
monitory signs of apoplexy. A person exposed 
to these fumes at first experiences an intense, 
penetrating, and throbbing headach, with a sense 
of weight and heat, especially about the occipital 
region ; pulsation in, and sense of tightness across 
the temples; giddiness, confusion of ideas, and 
failure of memory ; increased action of the heart 
and often violent palpitations, sometimes attended 
by a disposition to nausea and hysteric sobbing. 

¢ If the individual be now removed into a current 
of cool pure air, with warm applications to the 
feet, which usually in such cireumstances become 
cold, the symptoms gradually vanish. But if he 
continue exposed to the poisoned atmosphere, a 
buzzing noise in the ears, partial or total loss of 
vision, an undefined, vague feeling of intense 
dread or horror succeed, and are rapidly followed 
by somnolency or syncope. Subsequently, ac- 
cording to Dr. G. Bran, all power of volition 
disappears ; the pulse, which was previously above 
100, falls to 40 or 50; respiration becomes slow 
and laborious; the surface universally cold, 
and often livid; the lips blue or violet; the 
eyes retaining, in most cases, their lustre. 
Gradually these symptoms increase in intensity, 
frequently with the accession of tetanic convul- 

sions, and, in a few instances, raging delirium. 
White or bloody foam appears before the mouth 
and nostrils, vomiting takes place, and the suf- 
ferer sometimes expires in the act; but he as fre- 
quently breathes his Jast without vomiting, and, 
in this case, the tongue is protruded, or firmly 
clenched between the teeth. He is usually found 
in a calm and sleep-like attitude, the countenance 
always retaining a placid expression, which even 
the vomiting, that often occurs in the last mo- 
ments, had not disturbed. 

603. Persons who have been exposed to anat- 
mosphere vitiated by carbonate acid gas, “ until 
insensibility, cessation of pulsation in the smalier 
arterial trunks, and suspension of respiration su- 
pervene, frequently exist for a considerable time, 
if removed from the poisoned atmosphere —ap- 
pearing partially to survive; exciting hopes too 
frequently fallacious: as such persons almost 
always sink, even after living for several days in a 
state of somnolency.” A case, however, is re- 
corded by Dr. Basrncron, in which a singularly 
judicious treatment -was successful; and others 
have since recovered from this very dangerous 
state. 
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604, C. A small’ quantity of the mixed gases, 
ptoceeding from the slow combustion of tallow or 
oily substances, will produce dangerous symp- 
toms. Dr. Buackapper ascertained (Edin. New 
Philos, Journ,, i, 224.), that the vapour into 
which oil is resolved, previously to its forming 
flame round the wick excites, even in minute 
quantity, intense headach. The emanations from 
the burning snuff of a candle are probably of the 
same nature, and very poisonous ; and an instance 
of such effect is adduced by Dr. Curistison. A 
party amused themselves by holding under the 
nose of a boy asleep, the smoke of an extinguished 
candle. At first he was roused a little each time ; 
but after half an hour, during which this was re- 
peated, he began to breathe laboriously, and was 
attacked by incessant epileptic convulsions, and 
died on the third day. ‘The effects of these ema- 
nations are probably partly owing to the presence 
of an empyreumatic volatile oil, which is an active 
poison (§ 668.). 

605. D. The admixture of sulphurous acid gas 
with the carbonic being inhaled in a diluted state, 
is extremely deleterious. When, however, the 
sulphurous acid gas is present in any quantity, the 
irritant effects produced by it, especially on the 
lungs and air-tubes, will often prevent accidents 
which might have occurred if carbonic acid gas 
only had been present. Instances have been re- 
corded where the admixture of these gases have 
proved fatal, especially in-mines. The symptoms 
produced by these gases, and those caused by the 
gradual contamination of the air in a confined 
apartment, in which a number of living beings 
are inclosed, are very_nearly the same, although 
the causes are not identical. It was found in the 
instances which occurred in mines, that, although 
the lights continued to burn, the men were poi- 
soned ; the symptoms being difficulty of breath- 
ing, pain and beating in the head, giddiness and 
ringing in the ears, palpitation and anxiety fol- 
lowed by vomiting, weakness and pains in the 
limbs, and finally loss of recollection. To these 
succeeded frantic delirium in some, terror in © 
others, and insensibility in the rest. Many retched 
and vomited. In some the pulse was quick, in 
others it was slow ; in many irregular, and in all 
feeble. (See Edin. Med. and Surg. Journ. xiii. 
353, xxxil. 345.) 

606. E, Appearances of the dead body. — a. Ex- 
ternally, these vary with the circumstances of parti- 
cular cases ;' but the surface is generally sprinkled 
with livid spots—often bluish or reddish brown, 
passing into violet ; and these are most numerous in 
the most depending parts. ‘The limbsare, in some 
cases, very flexible, in othersas rigid. The fingers 
are often irregularly bent ; sometimes stiff and ex- 
tended. The arms are occasionally thrown across 
the chest, especially if spasms have preceded 
death. Opposite’statements have been made as to 
the persistence of the animal heat, and as to the 
rapid or slow development of decomposition. The 
tongue is found projecting, and often clenched 
between the teeth, unless vomiting preceded death, 
and then it is usually in its natural position. The 
mouth is often covered with a white or bloody foam. 
The face is in some cases red and bloated, in 
others pale and placid. ‘The eyes generally retain 
their vivacious aspect; they are sometimes ine 
jected. The pupils are dilated. The features are 
always in a state ys repose. ‘The interior of the 
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nostrils, in some instances are lined with a black 
fuliginous deposit. The abdomen is distended 
with air. (Dr. G. Birp.) 

607. b. On dissection the coverings of the head 
are found injected with blood. The vessels of 
the dura mater, arachnoid, and pia mater, as well 
as the sinuses, are found turgid with blood ; and 
serous effusion often exists beneath the arachnoid. 
The surface of the brain is always injected —often 
reddish ; occasionally the cerebral substance is 
somewhat softened, and presents the appearance 
of recent inflammation. The lateral ventricles 
generally contain fluid, sometimes limited to one 
side ; and serous effusion is met with at the base 
of the brain. In addition to this congested state 
of the brain and cerebellum, extravasation of 
blood is found in a few instances—in one case, 
universal effusion of blood between the arachnoid 
and pia mater, and extending to the cerebellum ; 
in another, into the lateral ventricles. Dr. G. 
Brrp states that the blood found in the cere- 
bral vessels is black in some cases, and florid in 
others; and even black in some vessels, and florid 
in others, in the same case. Occasionally the 
blood is fluid, and very thick; in others remark- 
ably thin; and in some coagulated. Effusion of 
reddish serum into the plewra and pericardium is 
frequent. The lungs are sometimes expanded, 
and full of air and blood, in others collapsed. 
In many, their tint is blackish violet ; in others 
red, spotted with black; and in some quite na- 
tural, and presenting merely the usual cadaveric 
turgescence and blackness posteriorly. The blood 
in their vessels is often black, sometimes florid, 
and even both ; the vessels are frequently turgid, 
but occasionally nearly empty. The cavities of 
the heart, and the blood found in them, present 
as opposite appearances, in different cases, as have 
been described in respect of the lungs. The 
same remark applies to the larynx and trachea. 
The pharynx and cesophagus are usually healthy, 
and sometimes contain food, as if the patient had 
expired in the act of vomiting: but in the last 
moments of life, the contents of the stomach are 
regurgitated without effort, rather than vomited. 
The abdominal viscera are generally healthy ; 
whatever lesion they present being referable to 
other causes. The veins are most usually con- 
gested, and more or less of serous effusion into 
the peritoneal cavity is sometimes seen. The 
blood in the abdominal veins is coagulated in 
some cases, and fluid in others. The muscles are 
Stated to be extremely lacerable, owing to the 
absence of irritability or vital cohesion ; but Dr. 
G. Brrp contends that such is not-the case in 
some. 

608. F. The modus operandi of diluted carbonic 
acid ‘gas. — This physician, who has paid much 
attention to the subject, concludes from his re- 
searches, that an atmosphere containing carbonic 
acid gas will produce death, although it may con- 
tain a sufficient amount of oxygen to support life, 
per se, and to allow the arterialisation of the 
blood to proceed. On which account, no de- 
pendence can be placed on the dark or florid 
colour of the blood, as arguments for or against 
poisoning by carbonic acid gas. He considers 
that this gas, when diluted, acts primarily upon 
the nervous system ; and secondarily, but by no 
means essentially, upon the circulating fluid: that 
death is caused by the accession of apoplexy, 
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often attended by serous effusion into the ventri- 
cles, or on the surface of the brain, anfl somes 
times even by the extravasation of blood; and 
that no importance can be attached to the states 
of the surface, of the features, of the blood, of 
the limbs and muscles, and of the thoracic and — 
abdominal muscles, as proofs of poisoning by car- 
bonic acid gas. I need only add to this state- 
ment, that during the inhalation of this gas, or of — 
admixtures of it with other gases, the injurious 
action may be produced not only through the 
medium of the nerves, but also by the passage of 
the gas itself into the circulation, where it may 
act more directly on the ganglial nerves of tlie 
brain, influencing its innervation, its circulation, 
and vital manifestations, and thereby giving 
rise to the symptoms and _ structural lesions 
above described. These lesions are chiefly con- 
gestion of the vessels of the brain, with contin« 
gent serous effusion, and, more rarely, sanguineous 
extravasation, Beyond these, but little structural 
change, at least of a precise and obvious nature, 
is met with, either constantly or generally, al- 
though various alterations in the colour and 
states of both the fluids and soft solids are ob- 
served ; but they are so different, or even oppo- 
site, in different cases, that no importance can be 
attached to them, 

609. G. Treatment.—This should consist of cup= 
ping, or general blood-letting—but cupping on 
the nape of the neck generally, and preferably ; — 
of an occasional recourse to cold or tepid affu- — 
sions on the head and neck; of the application of 
derivative means to the lower extremities, and of 
stimulative embrocations to the chest and limbs; 
and of the administration of enemata, containing 
camphor or asafcetida, with active purgatives, as 
turpentine, castor oil, &c. The quantity of blood, 
which should be taken by cupping, ought to be 
regulated by the symptoms and the progress of 
the poisonous effects. When these means are 
ineficient, owing to the existing torpor and insen-— 
sibility, artificial inflation of the lungs, and even — 
recourse to electricity, or to electro-galvanism, 
should not be neglected ; more especially as the 
progress of such cases is not generally so rapid 
as to preclude the adoption of these means. 
When the temperature is much depressed, warm 
baths, with salt, mustard, &c. in the baths, should 
not be neglected. In Dr. Basrncron’s case, de- 
cided benefit was derived from the inhalation of 
oxygen gas, But much will depend upon the 
adaptation of the various means to the states of 
the nervous system, and of the circulation at the 
time of their administration. As many of the 
cases of poisoning by this gas are of considerable 
duration, sufficient time is generally afforded. to 
ascertain the efficacy of remedies. 

610. ii. Carzonic Oxine Gas. — When this 
gas is thrown slowly into the veins, it gives the 
arterial blood a brownish tint, and induces, for a. 
short time, a state resembling intoxication (Nys- 
TEN). But it is certainly more deleterious than’ 
the experiments of Nysren would seem to indi- 
cate. An assistant of Mr. Hicerns, after in-— 
haling this gas two or three times, was seized with — 
giddiness, tremors, and approach to insensibility ;_ 
succeeded by langour, weakness, and headach. 
Another assistant, having previously exhausted — 
his lungs, inhaled the pure gas three or four times, 
and was suddenly deprived of sense and motion, 
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and continued insensible for half an hour ; during 


which time he was apparently lifeless, with the 


pulse nearly extinct. Various means were tried 
for rousing him, without success ; till, at last, 
oxygen gas was blown into the lungs. Animation 
then returned rapidly; but he was affected for 
the rest of the day with convulsive movements, 
stupor, violent headach, and quick, irregular 
pulse; and after his senses were restored, he suf- 
fered from giddiness, blindness, nausea, alternate 
heats and chills, succeeded by feverish, broken, 
but irresistible sleep. 

6ll. iii, Carsurrrrep Hyprocen Gas— 
Coat Gas.— The several species or admixtures of 
carburetted hydrogen gas are more or less narcotic 
and injurious, although much less noxious than 
sulphuretted hydrogen. — A. Sir H. Davy found 
that, when he breathed a mixture of two parts of 
air and three of carburetted hydrogen, he was at- 
tacked with giddiness, headach, and transient 
weakness of the limbs. When he breathed this 
gas in a pure state, the first inspiration caused a 
sense of numbness in the muscles of the throat ; 
the second, an overpowering sense of oppression 
in the chest, and insensibility to external objects ; 
during the third, he felt sinking into death, and 
the mouth-piece dropped from his hand. On re- 
covering his senses, which happened in less than 
a minute, he continued to suffer for some time 
from a suffocating feeling, extreme exhaustion, 
and feebleness of the pulse. Throughout the rest 
of the day he was affected with weakness, giddi- 
ness, and rending headach. Colliers, however, 
breathe the air of coal-mines without apparent 
injury, although strongly impregnated with this 
gas; and Nysren found it inert when injected 
into the veins. Probably the concentration of the 
gas, or the impregnation of the air with it, re- 
quires to be carried up to a certain point before 
its poisonous operation is produced. 

612. B. Coal gas and oil gas, which are mixed 
and variable gases, appear to be inert, or nearly 
so, when very much diluted ; but since their in- 
troduction for the purposes of illumination, many 
fatal accidents have occurred from the respiration 
of air contaminated with them. Coal gas consists 
of hydrogen, proto-carburetted hydrogen, bi-car- 
buretted hydrogen, carbonic oxide, nitrogen, and 
carbonic acid in varying proportions. Several 
eases of poisoning with this admixture, owing to 
the contamination of a large proportion of air 
with it, are recorded. The symptoms were ver- 
tigo, cephalagia, confusion of intellect, with loss 
of consciousness ; nausea, with vomiting ; general 
weakness and vital depression ; partial paralysis, 
convulsions, and the usual symptoms of general 
asphyxia. In illustration of the effects of coal- 
gas, Mr. Taytor adduces the following. In 
January, 1841, a family in Strasburg respired for 
fourteen hours an air contaminated with coal-gas, 
owing to its escape from a pipe. On discovery of 
the accident, four persons were found dead. The 
father and mother still breathed; but the father 
died in twenty-four hours: the mother recovered. 
—An old lady and her grand-daughter, who had 
been annoyed by the escape of coal-gas during 
the day, retired to bed, and were found dead 
about twelve hours afterwards. 


more than 8 or 9 per cent. of coal-gas contained 
in the air of the rooms, because, when the pro- 
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In the case of | 
the Strasburg family, there was probably not | 
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portion is a little greater, the mixture with air 
becomes explosive ; and a candle was burnt out, 
and a fire burning in the stove, showing that no 
explosion had taken place. In the other cases, a 
strong smell of coal-gas could be perceived wheti ° 
the bodies were found, though the air could be 
breathed. Coal-gas, therefore, like other gaseous 
poisons, may destroy life if long respired, although 
it be so much diluted as not to be injurious at 
first, or for a short time. ' 

613. C. On dissection, the appearances have been 
observed chiefly in the instances just mentioned. 
Of the five bodies poisoned by this cause in 
Strasburg, the post mortem examination evinced a 
great difference in the appearances; but the chief 
alterations were congestion of the brain and its 
membranes, remarkable engorgement of the pia 
mater, and intense redness of the whole surface of 
the brain. In three of the cases, there was an 
effusion of coagulated blood on the dura mater of 
the spinal canal. The lining membrane of the air- 
passages was strongly injected ; and there was | 
spread over it a layer of thick viscid froth, tinged 
with blood. The substance of the lungs was of a 
bright red colour, and the blood was coagulated. 
In the other cases, recorded by Mr. Tearz (Guy’s 
Hosp. Rep. No. viii.), there was also congestion 
of the brain and its membranes, with injection of 
the lining membrane of the air-passages ; but in 
these cases the blood was remarkably liquid. 

614. D. Treatment.—The odour of this gas will 
generally lead to the detection of it, and to pre- 
vention of its injurious operation; but it may 
penetrate into dwellings and apartments in a very 
insidious manner ; and if this takes place where 
persons are asleep, the results may be fatal in a 
few hours. The exact proportion of this gas to 
the air respired which will destroy life has not 
been ascertained ; but from 7 to 12 per cent. of 
this gas in air will most likely be sufficient, as this 
proportion has killed rabbits and dogs in a few 
minutes. Indeed, a quantity a little below the 
explosive proportion, or 7 or 8 per cent., may be 
sufficient. The treatment where poisoning has 
taken place is the same as I have advised for the 


‘effects of carbonié acid gas (§ 609.). 


615. iv. Cotorororm —perchloride of formyle 
—chloric ether, and ether-vapour.—I1 have al- 
ready made mention of ether-vapours (see §§ 322. 
336—340.) in connection with their effects as an 
intoxicuting and paralysing or anesthetic agents, 
I shall now notice them as powerful hypnotics, or 
narcotics, their hypnotic operation being the most 
speedily. developed, and the most remarkable of 
known substances. _ When the effect of sulphuric 
ether as_an anesthetic agent was first ascertained 
the advantages to be derived from it in surgery 
and midwifery were certainly over-estimated, and 
the dangers contingent on a recourse to it were 
not always admitted or even recognised. It cer- 
tainly could not have furnished entire satisfaction 
to Dr. Sruupson, who was amongst the most zealots 
in recommending it in obstetric practice, otherwise 
he would not have sought for another anesthetic 


| agent ; and he wassuccessful in finding onestill more 


energetic, and probably more safe. But a few 


| months of. trial of the sulphuric zether inhalation 


was thus followxd by the discovery of the ad-- 
vantages of inhaling chloroform. In February, 
1847, Mr. Jacos Bru first employed chloroform, 
or perchloride of foraye (Pharmaceut, Journ, for 
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February 1847, p. 357.), as a substitute for 
sulphuric ether, as an anesthetic or hypnotic 
agent ; and in November 1847, Dr. Simpson, ap- 
parently unacquainted with Mr. Brex.’s recom- 
mendation, had recourse to it for the alleviation of 
the pains of parturition, That chloroform, even 
in small quantity, poured upon a sponge or hand- 
kerchief, and held to the nostrils, produces the 
most profound sopor and insensibility, in a very 
short period —from a few seconds to a very few 
minutes — cannot be disputed ; and that it may be 
employed in surgical operations, and in midwifery, 
so as to prevent any painful sensation, has been 
already shown on numerous occasions. It has 
likewise been proved that it is more rapid and cer- 
tain in its effects than sulphuric ether, and even 
more safe, thus admitting that the latter is not 
always quite harmless. I have already pointed 
out the dangers attendaat upon even a prudent 
recourse to sulphuric a:ther inhalation, especially 
in the parturient process (§§ 337, 338.), and I 
have no reason to infer that the danger is much 
reduced by the employment of chloroform, Time 
and close observation will decide as’to the amount 
of benefit or of mischief which may result from 
che use of this latter, That it may be applied to 
injurious, to poisonous, and even to felonious 
purposes, may be anticipated from the facility of 
iis administration, and from the communications 
respecting it which were instantly made to all the 
daily and weekly papers in the kingdom, All 
these hypnotic or anesthetic agents, if breathed 
for too long a time, without such intermissions in 
cheir administration, or without such precautions 
“8 a prudent physician will adopt, may be followed 
by the most dangerous effects, in respect both of 
the constitution of the blood and of the nervous 
masses, especially the brain and medulla oblongata. 
‘Time and observation have not yet been sufficient 
to show the results as to chloroform; but a re- 
course to it should be made with caution, as an 
effect so potent as it produces cannot be under- 
gone without some risk in certain states and con- 
stitutions, At the moment of writing the above, 
experiments made and published by Mr. T. Wax- 
LEY, (Lancet, Jan. 1. 1848) demonstrate the 
poisonous operation of chloroform and the ethers 
when inhaled by the lower animals, and the fol- 
lowing case was published by Dr. Guu. 

616, A boy aged eleven, in good health, but his 
nervous system a little weakened by confinement 
to bed, his heart and lungs sound, was about to have 
the flexor tendons of the knee-joint divided, in 
Guy’s Hospital, and chloroform inhalation was 
adopted. ‘A small quantity of chloroform, not 
exceeding thirty drops, was put upon a cone of 
bibulous paper, and placed over his mouth and 
nose. In less than a minute he was entirely in- 
sensible, the pupils becoming widely dilated, and 
the pulse small and frequent. As the operation 
was being proceeded with, his consciousness partly 
returned, and a few drops of the chloroform were 
put upon a handkerchief and applied to the nose. 
He was instantly affected, and to such a degree 
that there was the greatest apprehension of his 
never rallying. The pulse was very feeble, 56; 
the breathing so indistinct as hardly to be dis- 
tinguished ; the face pale, lips congested; the 
symptoms of collapse extreme. Ammonia was 
employed, and, after about five minutes, he gave 
two or three deep inspirations: it was, however, 
tore than fifteen minutes before he was out of 
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danger. Subsequently a small quantity of brandy 
was administered, He complained of headach, 
For a long time after he recovered his special 


senses and power of motion, general and perfect — 


anzsthesia of the surface existed, The following 
day he was quite well.” — (Lond. Med. Gaz. De- 
cember 10, 1847, p.1036.) The above case suf- 
ficiently illustrates the injurious action of this sub- 
stance ; and, in the present state of our knowledge 
and experience of the inhalation of this and other 
preparations of ether, it is unnecessary to make 
any further observation. 

617, v. Cicura Vrrosa — Water-hemlock, — 
This indigenous plant has sometimes produced ac- 
cidentally the most noxious effects. The roots 
and the rest of the plant are poisonous, but the 
roots especially. Among other instances related 
by Weprer, eight children ate the roots instead 
of parsnips. Twoof them died. The first symp- 
toms in these two were swelling in the pit of the 
stomach, vomitings, or efforts to vomit, total in- 
sensibility, involuntary discharge of urine, and 
lastly severe spastic convulsions. One died in 
half an hour, the other soon after. One who re- 
covered, had convulsions, followed by deep coma, 
from which she could not be roused for twenty- 
four hours.—a. According to Gurrsenr (Dict. Des 
Sciences Méd, t.v. p.205.) the first symptoms of 
poisoning with cicuta are dimness of sight, vertigo, 
acute headach, pain in the stomach, anxiety, 
dryness of the throat, thirst, and vomiting; fol- 
lowed by eneuresis, epileptic convulsions, lethargy, 
and insensibility, in some cases ; and by delirium, 
unconsciousness, or convulsions with tumefaction 
of the face, protrusion of the eye-balls, &c. in 
others. 

618. 5. On dissection Mretrzpor¥r met only with 
congestion of the blood-vessels of the brain and its 
membranes. GuERseEnT, in addition to congestion 
of the cerebral vessels, mentions flaccidity of the 
parietes of the heart’s cavities, and congestion of 
the lungs and liver with a dark fluid blood. The 
body is sometimes swollen, the abdomen distended 
with air in the intestines, and the surface covered 
with livid spots. But the only changes which are 
constant are the congestions now mentioned. The 
same treatment as recommended for belladonna 
($ 545.), or opiwm (§ 657.) is required for poi- 
soning with this plant. 


619. vi. Contum —Hemlock —Conium macula-_ 


twm—Conia.—This plant may certainly be viewed 
as the cwveiov of Greek writers, — the celebrated 
Athenian state poison, by which Socrates and Puo- 
con died, —the cicutu of the Romans. Nicanper 
states that this plant brings on obliteration of the 
mental faculties, dimness of sight, giddiness, stag 
gering, stifling, coldness of the limbs and death by 
asphyxia. ** A view of its effects,” says Dr, Curis- 
tison, “* which differs little from the modern 
notions of the poisonous action of the spotted 
hemlock.” Dr. Pereira adds, that the ancients 
regarded k@vetov as having the power of discuss- 
ing tumours —a virtue which has been assigned 
to hemlock by writers of the present day. The 
effects of conium upon animals and upon man are 
somewhat different, the action on the former more 
closely resembling that of its alkaloid, conia. 


620. A. Symptoms.—a.In small doses it produces — 


but slight or hardly manifest effects. But it some- 
times causes, when long continued, disorder of the 
digestive organs or nervous system, dryness of the 
throat, thirst, and occasionally the reduction of 
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skin. If the dose be gradually and much increased, 
the effects are often more severe; delirium, syn- 
cope or coma supervening. The ancients believed 


that hemlock exerted a specific influence over the 


mamme and testicles, preventing the develop- 
ment of ‘the former, and causing wasting of the 
latter, especially in girls and boys respectively. 
The Arabians entertained similar ideas. ‘These 


_ effects have even been imputed to it in modern 


times. 
621.b. In large or poisonous doses the symptoms 
indicate a dangerous affection of the cerebro-spinal 


- system. In some of the best-recorded cases, coma 


was the prominent symptom, the effects being 
similar to those of opium. In other instances, 
convulsions or violent delirium, or both, were 
prominent. A soldier had partaken, with others, 
of a soup containing hemlock leaves, and soon 
afterwards fell asleep. In the course of an hour 
anda half, his comrades became alarmed on find- 
ing themselves affected with giddiness and head- 
ach; and the surgeon was sent for, He found 
the soldier, who had fallen asleep, in a state of 
insensibility, from which, however, he could be 
roused for a few moments. His countenance was 
bloated, tumid, and bluish; the pulse only thirty, 
and the extremities cold. ‘The insensibility in- 
creased until he died, three hours after taking the 
soup. ‘Two cases are described by Dr. Watson, 
which were fatal in the same short period. Gid- 
diness, coma and convulsions were the principal 
symptoms, When the dose is not sufficient to 
prove fatal, there is occasionally paralysis at- 
tended by slight convulsions, Sometimes there is 
frantic delirium. 

- 622. B. Conia, Conein, Cicutine, or the alkaloid 
of conium, in which the active properties of the 
plant chiefly reside, exists in it in combination 
with an acid —the coniic? Its effects are known 
only by experiments on the lower animals. On 
them it acts as a powerful paralysing agent ; 
affecting first the muscles of voluntary motion, 
then the respiratory muscles of the chest and ab- 
domen, lastly the diaphragm, and thus producing 
death by asphyxia (Curistison). Convulsive 
tremors, and twitches of the limbs are also some- 
times observed. Dr. Pereira remarks that “ the 
primary seat of the action of conia is probably the 
spinal chord (probably also the medulla oblongata 
and brain).” ‘In this conia and strychnia agree ; 
but in the nature of the effect, as Dr. Curisrison 
has observed, to be the opposites of each other. 
Coma exhausts the nervous energy of the cord, 
and causes muscular paralysis ; strychnia irritates 
it and produces permanent spasm of the respiratory 
muscles.” These effects of conia suggest its em- 
ployment in convulsive and spasmodic diseases. 

623. C. On dissection, the chiefalterations which 
are observed are congestion of all the vessels 
within the cranium, and a very fluid and dark 
state of the blood. In a case examined by Drs. 
Curisrison and Cornper, the vessels within the 
head were not particularly turgid, but the blood 
was every where remarkably fluid. Death in this 
case was produced in an hour, by two ounces of a 
strong infusion of hemlock leaves with the same 
quantity of whisky, which was swallowed in the 
morning fasting, at the suggestion of one of those 
meddling persons who are so very kind in pre- 
scribing for their acquaintances that of which 
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they know nothing. The symptoms in this case 
were coma and slight convulsions. The fluidity 
and dark hue of the blood are merely the results, 
as Dr. Curisrison suggests, of the asphyxia, which 
is the proximate cause of death in poisoning by 
conium.— The same treatment as is recommended 
for belladonna (§§ 545.) or for opium ($$ 657.), 
is appropriate for the effects of conium. 

624. vii. Henpane—Hyoscyamus Nicrr—Hy- 
oscyamia, &c. — All parts of this plant are poison- 
ous, especially the seeds and roots. They produce 
somewhat different effects upon animals and upon 
man, being more hypnotic in the former than in 
the latter.—A. In small doses they are calming, se- 
tive, and slightly narcotic. Mr. Houtron has 
shown that their effects vary much with the age 
of the plant, the season at which the several parts 
of it are gathered and prepared, and the mode of 
preparation and preservation. Large doses some- 
times procure quietude and sleep, but with no 
certainty ; for they not infrequently occasion dim- 
ness of sight with dilatation of the pupil, headache, 
giddiness, and a state of half-sleeping and half- 
waking, with a tendency to delirium. In some 
cases, thirst, nausea, clamminess of the mouth, 
feverishness, griping and relaxation of the bowels 
are induced. Very large doses much more fre- 
quently produces delirium than sound sleep. In 
poisonous doses it causes loss or disturbance of 
vision, dilatation of the pupil, coma with muttering 
delirium, distortion of the features and loss of 
speech, paralysis, with irregular convulsive move- 
ments, and occasionally violent delirium, and ir- 
ritation of the stomach and bowels, with vomiting, 
griping, and purging. 

625. B. The special effects of hyoscyamia, the 
alkaloid in which much of the active properties of 
the plant are believed to reside, have not been 
fully shown. Dr. Morrizs has ascertained that, 
like other narcotic and sedative vegetables, as 
opium, hemlock, tobacco, stramonium, digitalis, 
&c., hyoseyamus also yields by destructive distil- 
lation an empyreumatic oil of great activity ; its poi- 
sonous properties depending upon a volatile prin- 
ciple which is not essential to the oil, and is pro- 
ductive of coma, convulsions, and speedy death. 

626. C. Hyoscyamus, especially its juice and ex- 
tract, is most actively poisonous when injected 
into the blood, less so when applied to the cellular 
tissue, and still less when taken into the stomach. 
It is sometimes very active when administered in 
anenema. It has even produced serious effects 
when applied to the sound surface, in the form of 
a poultice. Winmer was called to a lady af- 
fected with sopor, dilated pupils, flushed face, loss 
of speech, full pulse, and swelling of the abdomen, 
and found that these symptoms were caused by a ~ 
poultice of henbane leaves applied over the abdo- 
men to relieve strangury. It acts chiefly on the 
brain, and by absorption into the circulation. ~ 

627. D. Diagnosis.—The effects of hyoscyamus 
differ from those of opium in. being more sedative 
in small doses, by the affection of the sight and 
dilatation of the pupils, by the much less, and 
more uncertain, soporific operation in large doses, 
and by the delirium, loss of speech and paralysis, 
with irritation of the bowels, in poisonous quanti- 
ties. Hyoscyamus differs from belladonna and 
stramonium by the less frequent and less remark- 
able occurrence of gastro-intestinal irritation from 
it, and by the ae awe appearance of 
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narcotic or soporific action. It differs also from 
hydrocyanic acid in producing delirium and para- 
lysis, whilst the acid occasions insensibility and 
convulsion, and more rapid results, 

628. E. The other species of hyoscyamus, as the 
albus, aureus, physaloides, and scopolia are said to 
be equally poisonous with the H. Niger. Pro- 
fessor Foprr:é states, that the H. Albus was boiled 
and distributed by mistake among the crew of a 
French corvette. But in a short time after eating 
it they were all seized with giddiness, vomiting, 
convulsions, colic, purging, and violent delirium. 
They were all relieved by emetics and purgatives. 
The appearances in fatal cases have not been de- 
scribed.—The treatment is the same as in other 
cases of narcotic poisoning. 

629. Lactuca virosa, L. sativa, and Humulus 
lupulus, are not likely to occasion dangerous effects 
from accident or otherwise. 

630. vii. Oprum anp 1Ts Preparations—Mor- 
PHIA AND ITs Satts.— The operation and effects 
of opium have been investigated by numerous able 
inquirers, but most satisfactorily by Curistrson, 
Peretra,and Cuarver. Since 1821, when] first 
resorted to the cold affusion in the treatment of 
poisoning by opium, I have devoted much atten- 
tion to the medicinal and poisonous properties of 
this substance, probably the most valuable of all 
the articles of the materia medica. 

631.A.The local action of opium isexerted chiefly 
on the nerves of the part, more especially on the 
sentient nerves, but the irritability of contractile 
tissues is ,also affected. When a watery solution, 
or fluid extract, of opium was applied to a painful 
part, or to a surface denuded of its cuticle, I 
found that the morbid sensibility was removed in 
the one case, and numbness caused in the other; 
and that the intestinal movements were arrested by 
the application of the same preparation to the mu- 
cous surface of the intestines. This latter result 
was also remarked by Dr. W. Puttirp. Dr. Munro 
found, that opium injected into the cellular 
tissue caused palsy of the hind-legs of a frog. 
Several physiologists have shown that, when opium 
is applied to the internal surface of the heart of a 
frog, this organ ceases to beat. 

632. B. The remote effects of opium have been 
fruitful topics of discussion, It was formerly be- 
lieved that the impression made by opium upon 
the nerves of the stomach, or of any other part, is 
conveyed sympathetically to the brain ; but it has 
been conclusively proved that the poison itself 
enters the circulation, and acts directly either 
upon the brain, or upon the ganglia and ganglial 
nerves, supplying the brain and its blood-vessels ; 
this latter alternative appearing to me the most 
probable. (See § 654. et seg.) According to 
Orrita’s experiments, the action of opium is 
most energetic when injected into the veins. 
Opium is more active when applied to a wound, 
than when taken into the stomach ; and it often 
acts, when thrown into the large bowels, with as 
much energy as when taken by the mouth; and 
sometimes even more energetically. Much, how- 
ever, of the effect produced by it, when thus ad- 
ministered, depends upon the state of the large 
bowels, as respects foecal accumulations, &c., 
upon the period of its retention, and the mode of 
its exhibition. 

‘, 633, a. It has likewise been shown by Or- 
pita and others, that a large dose of opium af- 
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fects the lower animals somewhat differently 
from man, causing in the former accelerated cir- — 
culation, vertigo, palsy of the hind legs, convul- 
sions, varying from tremors to violent spasms, 
and a wakeful kind of slumber, attended by con- 
vulsions upon the least excitement ; whilst in 
man simple sopor and coma are most commonly 
produced, and convulsions much less frequently. 
According to Cuanver’s researches, opium acts 
as a poison to all animals, when given in a large 
dose; and, on the lower animals, it produces 
congestion of the brain and consequent sopor, 
irritation of the nervous centres and convulsions, 
and a directly sedative effect on the muscles. 

634. b. The effects of opium in the human sub- 
ject are of great importance in a practical as 
well as in a toxicological point of view. In 
small doses, opium acts at first as a stimulant of 
the heart and arteries, causing also a slight ex- 
hilarating effect upon the mind, and sense of 
fulness in the head. A pleasurable state of the 
whole system is experienced, and a capability of 
ereater exertion. These symptoms are followed, 
in about two hours, by a diminution of muscular 
power and of susceptibility to the impression of 
external objects, and by a desire of repose with 
tendency to sleep. The mouth and throat gene- 
rally become dry, thirst is increased, desire of 
food is impaired, and costiveness produced. These 
effects are much diminished by frequent repe- 
tition, and an increase of the dose is required to 
produce them in an equal degree, 

635. c. In alarger dose, or full medicinal dose, 
or from two to four grains, the stage of excite- 
ment is sooner followed by depression, Dr. 
Cromer (Inquiry into the Nature and Properties 
of Opium, 8vo. 1793, p. 85.) took two grains and 
a half of opium when his pulse was at 70.° After 
a quarter of an hour his pulse rose to 74, and 
after half an hour to 80. After fifty minutes the 
pulse had fallen to 64; but in an hour anda 
half it returned to 70. With the acceleration of 
the pulse, the skin becomes hot, the mouth and 
throat dry ; thirst is increased, and the appetite 
diminished. But the symptoms of excitement 
are soon followed by indisposition to exertion, by 
sluggishness of the senses, confusion of ideas, and 
an irresistible desire to sleep, which is generally 
attended by dreams, sometimes pleasing, at other 
times frightful. Upon waking, especially if three 
or four grains have been taken, nausea, or even 
vomiting, headach, furred tongue, listlessness, 
and costiveness are complained of ; but the ac- 
cession of these may be prevented by repetitions 
of the dose, and by even a gradual diminution of 
it. Dr. Burnes states, that he had made a very 
fatiguing night march in India with a Cutchee 
horseman, and assented to his proposal of halting 
for a few minutes, which he employed in sharing 
about two drachms of opium between himself and 
his jaded horse. The effect of the dose was soon 
evident on both, for the horse finished a journey 
of forty miles with great apparent facility, and 
the rider became more active and intelligent. 

636. C. The poisonous effects of opium, or the 
symptoms of poisoning, where opium is given in 
a single dangerous dose, begin with giddiness and 
stupor, generally without any previous excites 
ment. ‘The stupor rapidly increases ; the person 
becomes motionless, and insensible to external 
impression ; he breathes slowly, generally ‘es 
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quite still, with his eyes shut and his pupils con- 
tracted—occasionally remarkably contracted ; the 
cornea is dull or no longer glistening, and the 
whole expression of the countenance is that of 
repose. In this stage he may be slightly or mo- 
mentarily roused by violent excitement, as pinch- 
ing, &c. As the poisoning advances, the features 
are ghastly, or slightly livid ; the pulse feeble 
and irregular ; respiration shallow, slow, or gen- 
tle, and sometimes catching ; the muscles ex- 
ceedingly relaxed ; and, lastly, the pulse becomes 
remarkably slow, unequal, and irregular, and 
death rapidly ensues, if assistance is not promptly 
administered. If recovery takes place, the sopor 
is succeeded’ by prolonged sleep, which is fol- 
lowed by headache, giddiness, nausea, and vomit- 
ing, loathing of food, distressing languor, and 
constipation. 

637. D. Orrum-Eatinc.—The excessive use of 
opium, habitually, produces a species of slow 
poisoning, of so long durationas not to be generally 
viewed as poisoning, although the effects are al- 
lowed to be injurious. The habit is usually 
acquired by persons who have derived advantage 
from opium in various states of disease, especially 
painful affections, hysteria, diarrhoea, and nume- 
rous other disorders. The habitual opium-eater 
may be instantly recognised by his appearance ; 

by the emaciation of his body ; by a withered, 
yellow, or sallow countenance, and sunken, glossy 
eyes ; and by the bending of the spine and lame 
gait. His digestive functions are remarkably im- 
paired, his appetite is lost, and he hardly eats. 


He scarcely has more than one evacuation in the: 


week, As the habit becomes more confirmed, 
his strength diminishes, and the craving for the 
stimulus becomes even greater; and to produce 
the desired effect, the dose must constantly be 
augmented. ‘The mental and bodily powers are 
ultimately destroyed, and a universal impotence 
is the last result. 

638. I have met with in practice several in- 
stances of opium-eating, in which the symptoms 
were less severe. In these, however, although 
the quantity taken was excessive, the appetite 
was not materially, or even at all impaired ; and 
the bowels were often regular, unless when de- 
prived of the usual dose of the opium. The 
pulse varied from 80 to 100; and the skin was 
occasionally dry, but more frequently perspira- 
ble, or perspired very freely. The effect pro- 
duced by a desired ordinary dose upon the mental 
faculties of the opium-eater is usually described as 
that of calmness, comfort, serenity, and happi- 
ness ; and a capability of supporting mental ex- 
ertion and bodily fatigue. , 

639. When deprived of this substance, the 
opium-eater is miserable and distressed ; and the 
whole frame betrays the want of it, by the hol- 
low, dark, and sunken orbits; by the haggard 
appearance of his features ; the general weakness 
and tremulousness, especially of the hands ; by 
the dry and parched state of the mouth and 
throat, anxious voice and manner, and by loss of 
appetite and sleeplessness. Many thus affected 
are anxious to abandon the practice, and make 
numerous efforts to aseptct it, but they rarely 
succeed. 

640. If the habit] be commenced early in life, 
the person who is its subject seldom becomes 
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earlier age, if the” practice has been excessive. 
When the quantity of opium taken habitually is 
comparatively moderate, when it is not increased in 
quantity or frequency of dose, but little injury to 
the general health often appears for many years ; 
and even an improvement of the health is often 
remarked when the practice has originated in the 
use of opium for painful affections, obstinate 
diarrhoea, certain states of hysteria, &c. Several 
persons thus circumstanced have been under my 
care for various disorders, and they described 
themselves in better health than before the acqui- 
sition of the habit. But in most of these the 
quantity was not remarkably large, and was gene- 
rally not materially augmented. But in others, 
who take very excessive quantities, either of lau- 
danum or solid opium, and still more remarkably 
in those who do not confine their indulgence to 
opium, but have, recourse also to other intoxi- 
cating beverages to excess, visceral disease slowly 
and silently supervenes, with its usual conse- 
quences ; the constitutional powers sink, and 
death sooner or later takes place. I have thus 
met with organic diseases of the liver and sto- 
mach, of the heart and kidneys, palsy, and tu- 
bercular phthisis slowly appear, and ultimately 
terminate in dropsical effusions, which treatment 
could notcontrol. I lately attended a gentleman, 
a graduate of Cambridge, of most Herculean frame, 
with my friend and former pupil, Mr. Pyrer. 
That gentleman took habitually the largest amount 
of opium that I have heard of having been taken 
by one person ; but, not content with this, he in- 
dulged also in several bottles of wine in the 
course of the day, and sometimes in strong ale 
and in spirits. Although scarcely above thirty 
years of age, his powerful constitution and frame 
were broken down, his liver was enlarged, and 
dropsical effusions had supervened. 

641. E. Oprum-smoxinc is rarely practised in 
Europe. But it is not infrequent in numerous 
countries in the East; and it is the favourite 
mode of intoxication in China. Dr. Prererra 
has collected most instructive accounts of this 
practice. Marspen states, that the smokeable 
extract is made into pills, about the size of a pea. 
One of these being put into the small tube that 
projects from the side of the opium-pipe, that 
tube is applied to a lamp, and the pill being 
lighted, is consumed at one whiff or inflation of 
the lungs, attended by a whistling noise. The 
smoke is never emitted by the mouth, but by the 
nostrils, and sometimes, by adepts, through the 
passage of the ears and eyes. Mr. Smiru, sur- 
geon, of Pulo Penang, states that, although the 
practice is most, destructive to those who live in 
poverty and distress, or who carry it to excess, 
yet it does not appear that the Chinese in easy 
circumstances, and who have the comforts of life 
about them, are materially affected, in respect of 
longevity, by the private addiction to this vice. 
It would appear that, as in opium-eating so in 
opium-smoking, a moderate addiction to the habit 
is not attended by remarkable injury to the con- 
stitution ; and that it is excess in either that is 
productive of injury. 

642. a. The first effect on opium-smokers is 
to render them more animated and loquacious. 
‘“‘ Gradually the conversation drops ; laughter is 
occasionally produced by the most trifling causes, 


older than forty years; and he may die at an|and to these succeed vacancy of countenance, 
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pallor, shrinking of the features, so that the 
smokers resemble persons convalescing from fe- 
ver, followed by a deep sleep for half an hour to 
three or four hours. An inordinate quantity 
causes headach, vertigo, and nausea. The Ma- 
lays are rendered outrageous and quarrelsome by 
the opium-pipe.” It is extremely difficult to dis- 
continue this vice; yet there are many instances 
of its being done. ‘This destructive practice de- 
teriorates the physical constitution and moral 
character, especially of the lower orders. Its 
effects on the system are manifested by stupor, 
forgetfulness, impairment of the mental powers, 
emaciation, debility, sallow complexion, lividity 
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very generally attended by convulsions. It is 
with great difficulty distinguished from infantile 
convulsions, proceeding from cerebral or other 
affections. Contraction of the pupil is almost 
the only indication of this poison having beea 
given ; the history of the case, and other circuin- 
stances which his acumen will suggest, will in 
some measure guide the physician. The diagnosis 
of poisoning by other narcotics than by opium is 
noticed where they are treated of. 

645. G. The quantity of opium which may be fatal 
‘will necessarily depend upon the state of the sto- 
mach and of the nervous system at the time of taking 
it.—a. During painful or spasmodic disorders, 


of the lips and eyelids, langour and lack-lustre of | and in states of mental excitement or irritation, 


the eyes, loss of appetite, sweatmeats or sugar- 
cane being most relished. 

643. In the morning the opium-smoker has 
a most wretched appearance, and is unrefreshed 
by sleep, however profound. He experiences a 
remarkable dryness and heat in the throat, with 
depression and restlessness, which incite him to 
have recourse to the opium-pipe ; and if it be not 
resorted to, there is great prostration, torpor, ver- 
tigo, discharge of water from the eyes, &c. If 
the privation be complete, coldness of the body, 
aching pains in various parts, feelings of bodily 
and mental misery, and sometimes diarrhcea, are 
complained of. Total privation has even been 
followed by death, if the habit has been long 
continued and excessive. A close resemblance 
may here be traced between the effects of opium- 
smoking and tobacco-smoking (§ 527.). The lat- 
ter is as injurious as the former, when as ex- 
cessively practised ; and the one habit, as well as 
the other, occasions more or less general and sex- 
ual impotence, and entails on the offspring a 
weak, decrepit, and stunted growth, and a deli- 
cate and strumous constitution. How weak and 
debased must be the mind that, by the selfish 
and excessive indulgence of a petty vice, sacri- 
fices not only his own health, but also the health 
and constitution of his offspring, and the ability 
of perpetuating his name and lineage ! 

644, F. Diagnosis of poisoning by opium.—The 
effects of this drug may be mistaken for apoplexy 
or syncope, or for the stupor consequent upon an 
attack of epilepsy, or wpon suppression of wrine. 
But the sopor of opium is different from the coma 
of these, inasmuch as the individual is capable of 
being momentarily roused from the former, unless 
death be very near, by means of pinching, tick- 
ling, brisk shaking, or Joud talking. The state of 
restored consciousness is, however, frequently 
imperfect, and is speedily followed by lethargy. 
When convulsions attend poisoning by opium, 
the difficulty of distinguishing it from epilepsy is 
greater; but even then the patient may be mo- 
mentarily roused, which is impossible in the epi- 
leptic paroxysm. In all the maladies, moreover, 
just enumerated, the pupils in the majority of 
instances are dilated or natural; and partial pa- 
rilysis, or even more complete palsy, attends 
many cases of them ; whereas in opium-poisoning 
the pupils are remarkably contracted.—Sopor from 
intoxication may be confounded with opium-poison- 
ing, but the redness of the conjunctiva, the ferrety 
eyes, the full and rapid pulse, and the odour of al- 
cohol in the breath, will generally indicate the na- 
ture of the case. Poisoning by opium is not infre- 
quent in infants and children ; and it is in them 


very large doses of opium may be taken with com- 
paratively little effect. A lady in a state of great 
excitement and irritation took an ounce of lauda- 
num when going to bed, with a suicidal intention ; 
but she was surprised in waking in the morning 
and finding herself alive with rending headach, 
nausea, and feeling of general disorder, from which 
she soon recovered, no aid having been admi- 
nistered. I have repeatedly prescribed, and once 
taken, as much as four grains; but I would not 
advise a larger dose to be given; and even this 
dose may be followed by unpleasant effects in 
some constitutions, especially the susceptible and 
delicate, and when the system is depressed 
or where there is a tendency to apoplexy; and 
even a smaller dose may be serious when ad- 
ministered in an enema orin a suppository. Mr. 
Tayzor states that a man was killed by ten grains 
of solid opium ; and a woman of middle age by 
eight grains given in two doses. Dr. Curistison 
says that the smallest dose of solid opium: which 
has been known to have proved fatal to an adult, 
was four grains and a half mixed with nine grains of 
camphor, death having taken place in nine hours. 
Ina case recorded by Dr. Skar, it is doubtful whe- 
ther death was caused by two or by four drachms 
of the tincture. A lady suffered very serious symp- 
toms from twenty drops of the tincture administered 
in an enema; and Dr.Srernruat states that one 
grain of opium, in a clyster, occasioned alarming 
effects. Idiosyncrasy may be the cause of the 
danger produced by small quantities of the drug. 
On the other hand, recovery has taken place from 
very large doses, when vomiting has soon oceurred 
or been procured by treatment, or when they have 
been taken on a full stomach, or in states of 
nervous excitement. In such circumstances even 
as much as four ounces of the tincture has failed 
to produce death, as in a case mentioned by 
Mr. T'aytor. 

646. b. Infants and children are remarkably sus- 
ceptible of the influence of opium, and instances 
of poisoning among them by over-doses of the 
preparations containing opium are very frequently 
met with. An instance is reported (Lancet, Febr. 
1842) of an infant, two days old, having been 
killed by one minim and a half of the tincture ; and 
that of another by two drops. A child four months 
old was nearly dead in consequence of having 
taken one tenth of a grain of opium. Less than 
half a grain was given to a child four years and a 
half old: it soon became comatose, and died in 
seven hours. Dr. Merriman met with an in- 
stance of excessive stupor produced in an infant 
a month old, by a single drop of laudanum; and 
he met with two instances of death caused by a 
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small’ dose of Godfrey’s Cordial, which contains 
opium. Even twelve or fifteen drops of paregoric 
elixir may prove fatal in an infant. In most fatal 
instances in children of poisoning by opium, the 
post mortem examination affords little or no in- 
formation ; congestion of the brain, and of the 
lungs, with fluidity of the blood, have been the 
chief appearances, which I have remarked. 

647. H. The periods which elapse from the admi- 
nistration of the poison until the commencement of 
its effectsis various. A large quantity in the form 
of a tincture taken on an empty stomach begins 
to act in a few minutes. Coma seldom comes on 
before half an hour has elapsed. The interval is 
sometimes considerable even when the tincture has 
been taken. Dr. Curistison refers to a case 
where it was considerably more than an hour after 
two ounces and a half of the tincture and a drachm 
of the extract had been taken. Opium in the 
solid form generally requires a longer time to 
act than the tincture. Dxrsrue ues, however, re- 
cords a case where two drachms of solid opium 
produced sopor in fifteen minutes; and ina case 
published in America, the largest quantity of it 
ever known to have been taken at once, did not 
occasion this effect until an hour had elapsed. 
The interval may doubtless be prolonged if the 
opium be taken by a person already excited by 
spiritous liquors, or intoxicated. Mr, Suzarman 
relates the case of a man who, in a state ef in- 
toxication, took two ounces of laudanum, and had 
no material stupor for five hours; but he ultimately 
died. 

648. I. The period at which death takes place varies 
from two hours, the shortest period, to forty-eight 
hours, the longest period; but most fatal cases 
terminate between six and twelve hours after the 
ingestion of the poison. Those who live above 
twelve hours generally recover, if they be judici- 
ously treated. Instances, however, have occurred 
where an apparently efficacious treatment has 
been too soon suspended or relinquished, owing to 
appearances of rapid recovery, aud a relapse has 
supervened and carried off the patient. In eight 
fatal cases of poisoning by opium, reported by 
Dr. Beck, the smallest quantity taken was one 
drachm, the largest one ounce and a half. The 
shortest time between the taking of the poison and 
death was eight hours, the longest twenty hours. 

649. K. Several preparations containing opium 
have produced fatal effects, especially when admi- 
nistered by ignorant or careless persons to infants 
or children.—( a.) Paregoric elixir ,—-the compound 
tincture of camphor, which contains somewhat 
less than one grain of opium in half an ounce, has 
caused death. A child between five and six years 
of age was killed by a dose which contained about 
one grain of opium; and another aged seven 
months by a dose equal to a quarter of a grain of 


opium, (See Pharm. Journ., April, 1845, p. 464., 


— (b.) Dover's Powder. — Pulvis ipecacuanha 
compositus has also been fatal to children, In 
one case, four grains of this powder, equal to two- 
fifths of a grain of opium, caused death; and in 
another, ten grains caused the death of an infant 
in twenty-four hours.—(c.) Syrup of Poppies is 
said to contain one grain of the extract of English 
opium to one ounce. The common dose of it to 
an infant of six or seven months is half a drachm. 
But this should be the largest dose allowed. 
Owing, however, to this dose, or its equivalent 
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for other ages, being much exceeded, and owing 
to a mixture of tincture or infusion of Turkey 
opium, the strength of which is often variable, 
being substituted for the true syrup of poppies, 
poisoning has often occurred from this medicine. 
Seven children died from this cause in 1837. In 
a case alluded to by Mr. Taytor, half a teaspoon- 
ful of this syrup caused the death of an infant six 
months old. ‘he narcotic symptoms were de- 
veloped in three quarters of an hour. The syifip 
in this case was probably prepared with tincture 
of opium in excessive quantity. — (d.) Decoction 
of Poppies has not infrequently been fatal to 
infants. A teaspoonful of it has been fatal to a 
healthy child. A woman boiled two poppy heads 
in a quarter of a pint of milk, and gave two small 
spoonfuls of this decoction to her infant. In an 
hour the child fell into a deep lethargic sleep, the 
breathing became stertorous, and in ten hours it 
died. A maid servant gave an infant two tea- 
spoonfuls of a decoction of one poppy-head in a 
small pot of water. The child was found dead in 
the morning. ‘The brain and its membranes were 
much congested, and the ventricles contained 
bloody serum.—(e.) Several nostrums, especially 
the “black drop,” and Battley’s ‘‘ sedative solution,” 
which are much stronger than the officinal tinc- 
ture, have produced fatal effects. Mr, Strrerer 
states that a drachm and a half of the latter was 
fatal to a lunatic, and 20 minims killed an old 
woman. ‘ Godfrey's Cordial,” and ‘‘ Dalby’s 
Carminative,” which contain a small quantity of 
opium, have caused, in some instances, the death 
of infants to whom they had been given in large 
doses. 

650. L. Morphia and its salts —Poisoning with 
the salts of morphia has occurred in several in- 
stances. The acetate and the muriate of morphia 
have been the salts usually employed. The 
symptoms differ but little from those produced by 
opium, but spasms or convulsions are more fre- 
quently observed after morphia than after opium, 
The acetate of morphia has been estimated at 
four times the strength of pure Turkey opium ; 
but I believe that pure morphia, and especially 
either of the salts just named is five times the 
strength of opium. It is difficult to determine the 
quantity which may be injurious. I have seen 
one-third of a grain given for the first dose pro- 
duce unpleasant or even distressing effects. It 
singularly happened, that the lady, whose case 
was alluded to above ($645.), as having taken 
with a suicidal intention, during extreme mental 
excitement, a large quantity of laudanum, and 
recovered from it without any assistance and 
without any suspicion of the act, had prescribed 
for her by me, many years afterwards, one quarter 
of a grain of the acetate of morphia, and although 
she had then recovered from so large a quantity 
of opium, this dose of the morphia produced very 
distressing effects, with a sense of sinking and 
symptoms of vital depression, requiring powerful 
stimulants to remove. Dr. Ketso (Lancet, 
Sept. 1839), suffered dangerous symptoms from 
having taken about half a grain of the muriate ; 
and Mr. Taytor was informed that an adult was 
killed by three grains taken medicinally ; and he 
adds that there is reason to suppose that half a 
grain of the acetate caused the death of a lady to 
whom it had been given medicinally when in a 
state of ill health, Dr. Curistison mentions a 
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fatal case from the ingestion of ten grains, death 
taking place in twelve hours, although the 
stomach had been completely cleared of the 
poison within half an hour from the time when it 
was taken. One-fifteenth part of a grain applied, 
endermically, produced severe cerebral symptoms 
in a case alluded to by Mr. Taytor. 

651. The effects of eithes of the salts of mor- 
phia will depend much upon the state of the 
péfson at the time, who takes it. A large dose, 
from half a grain to a grain, may be of service, or 
at least not injurious, even when given for the 
first time, in states of nervous or vascular exeite- 
ment, during excessive pain, and in several spas- 
modic diseases; but either of these quantities 
may be dangerous or even fatal, if it be given to 
a person morally and physically depressed, or to 
one possessing weak vital resistance, or in a state 
of marked debility and ill health. These salts 
should never be given to children under ten or 
twelve years of age, I speak generally, some ex- 
ceptions being admitted among children not much 
below this age. The observations offered above, 
as to the operation of opium when administered by 
the rectum (§ 632.), equally apply to the salts of 
morphia, 

652. 1 am acquainted with seven ladies, who 
have either lately been, or are still occasionally, 
under my care, and who habitually take excessive 
quantities of the acetate of morphia. The acetate 
is the salt which they all employ; and they all 
take it in solution, with the addition of acetic acid, 
and, in some instances, of an aromatic spirit or 
tincture. The quantities taken at one dose in these 
Cases, vary from two to six or seven grains, which 
are generally taken thrice daily. In three of 
these cases, the quantity has not been materially 
increased for eight or nine years; but during that 
time sundry efforts have been made gradually to 
diminish the quantity, but they have never been 
steadily persevered in, a gradual increase, and re- 
turn to the larger quantity, having soon followed. 
The effects have not appeared in these cases ma- 
terially different from those of laudanum. 

653. M. Appearances after death by opium or 
its preparations.—In a case of poisoning by opium 
in a child four yearsold, death having taken place 
in eleven hours, I found the following appearances, 
There was considerable lividity of the back, and 
more depending parts of the body. The vessels 
and sinuses of the brain were much congested, 
with a dark fluid blood; and more serum than 
usual was found at the base of the skull, and in 
the ventricles. The vessels.of the medulla ob- 
Jongata and spinal chord, and the vertebral sinuses 
were remarkably engorged. The lungs were con- 
gested with fluid blood. The right cavities of the 
heart also contained blood. There was slight 
redness of the villous coat of the stomach and duo- 
denum. In a case referred to by Dr. Curist1son 
nearly similar changes were observed in the brain 
and lungs; but, although the body had been kept 
only two days in the month of February, the belly 
emitted a putrid odour when opened. Congestion 
within the cranium, with more or less serous ef- 
fusion, and congestion of the lungs, the blood 
being dark and fluid, have generally been ob- 
served. Dr. Bricnr and Mr. ‘Laytor met with a 
spot.of ecchymosis on the surface of the brain in 
addition. to unusual turgescence of {the vessels, 
Dr, Curisrison remarks that congestion and se- 
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rous effusion are by no means universal, for in a 
case which proved fatal in seven hours, and which 
he examined, neither of these changes was very 
apparent. Jxtravasation of blood within the cra- 
nium is a rare effect of opium. In the case of a 
female, who died eight hours after taking two 
ounces of laudanum, Dr. Jewrt found several 
clots of blood in the substance of the brain, and 
one, which lay in the anterior right lobe was an 
inch long. (Lond. Med. and Phys. Journ., Feb. 
1816.) Redness of the stomach is by no means 
general, and no inflammatory changes are ob- 
Served, Lividity of the external surface of de- 
pending parts is commonly observed, and is owing 
to the fluid and dark state of the blood. But the 
blood is not always fluid, at least in all parts of 
the body. It is chiefly, however, in the cavities 
of the heart, where it has been most frequently 
found coagulated. In four cases referred to by 
Dr. Curistison there were clots found in both 
ventricles. This physician has particularly no- 
ticed the rapid passage’ of the body into putrefac- 
tion, both in cases which have come under his 
own observation, and in those recorded by others, 
Of a body, which had been kept only thirty hours 
in a cool place in December, the cuticle easily 
peeled off, and the joints were flaccid, an acid 
smell being exhaled. In other cases, the early 
progress of putrefaction has been observed, but 
not constantly or even generally. ‘The poison 
may sometimes be found in the stomach, or its 
smell may be detected; but as frequently neither 
can be detected, especially when a considerable 
time has elapsed before death has taken place, 
owing to the absorption or partial digestion of it, or 
to its discharge by vomiting, or the stomach-pump. 
In the latter case, the opium may be detected in 
the matters evacuated from the stomach. 

654. N. Modus operandi of Opium. —That the 
active and odorous principles of opium are ab- 
sorbed is proved — Ist, by the opiate odour being 
often perceived in the breath of persons who take 
opium, and according to Barzrnr, in the perspi- 
ration and urine ; 2d, by the narcotic influence of 
the milk on infants when the nurses have taken 
opium : this I have observed on several occasions ; 
and 3d, by the assertion of Barrvket, that he 
has detected morphia in the blood and urine, after 
the ingestion of large doses of opium; but this 
requires further proof. That the effects of opium 
upon the frame are due chiefly to the absorption 
of it, is shown by the following circumstances ;:— 
The effects produced by the injection of opium 
into the veins are the same in kind, but more in- 
tense in degree, as those which follow the admi- 
nistration of it by the mouth; and the constitu- 
tional effects produced by the drug are propor- 
tionate to the absorbing powers of the surface to 
which the drug is applied. The effects of opium 
are, Ist, primary and local ; 2d, secondary and 
remote. 

655. a. The direct or local action is on the nerves, 
as already shown (§ 631.). It most probably ex- 
cites or stimulates the nerves primarily ; but this 
influence is only temporary and of short duration, 
and is followed by anaesthesia and paralysis — by 
a privation of energy or power. The remote ope- 
ration is exerted chiefly on the brain, medulla ob- 
longata and spinal chord; or rather upon that 
portion of the ganglial system and nerves supply- 
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these centres, and their membranes, through the 
medium of the blood, either principally or altoge- 
ther; or partly also by the propagation of the 
direct or local impression, or influence produced 
by the drug. That the remote effects are pro- 
duced upon, or by means of, that portion of the 
ganglial system supplying the large nervous cen- 
_tres, and consecutively upon the brain, rather 
than upon the brain more immediately and inde- 
pendently of this part of the ganglial system, is 
indicated by the fact of the structure of the brain 
being itself as insensible of, and, as far as our 
senses enable us to judge, as little influenced by 
irritants applied to it, as is the structure of any 
other secreting organ — of the liver, kidneys, &c. 
as well as by various other considerations and 
analogies, and more especially by what is known 
or presumed of the functions of the ganglial 
system, 

656. b. As to the nature of the effect thus pro- 
duced upon the nervous system — upon the gang- 
lial and the cerebro-spinal, it may be inferred, 
with tolerable truth, to be primarily exciting, 
when the dose is small or moderate, and consecu- 
tively hypnotic, narcotic, and alterative ; but that, 
when the drug is taken in excessive quantity, the 
exciting operation is not recognised, whilst the con- 
secutive effects are most prominent and intense ; 
the alterative effect, however, being evinced 
chiefly in cases of chronic poisoning by opium 
—by opium-eaters and opium-smokers, and where 
opium in any form or dose} is taken frequently 
for along period. The provimate cause of death 
by opium may be referred partly to the extreme 
congestion of the brain and medulla oblongata 
caused by it, and partly to the gradual extinction 
of the influence exerted by the ganglial system 
upon the cerebro-spinal centre. Most probably 
the depression or exhaustion of this influence 
causes the congestion, which, in its turn, aggra- 
vates and ultimately extinguishes the influence of 
this part of the ganglial system ; or, the presence 
of the poison in the blood of the cerebral vessels 
may so congest them by depressing the energy of 
the ganglial nervessupplying them, as to paralyse 
the brain, and gradually arrest all the functions 
more immediately depending upon the cerebro- 
spinal system. According to either of these 
views, which differ but little from each other, the 
paralysis of sensation, and motion —‘the extinc- 
tion of consciousness and volition,—4is soon fol- 
lowed by paralysis of the respiratory move- 
ments ; and asphyxia, with its usual results—con- 
gestion of the lungs, and a dark and fluid state of 
the blood —is the manner in which death takes 
place. 

657. O. Treatment of poisoning by opium, or its 
preparations. —The obvious intentions are, Ist, 
to remove the poison as promptly as possible ; and, 
2d, to counteract and remove the effects which 
have been produced, and prevent the aecession of 
others.—a. The stomach-pump should be resorted 
to as speedily as possible, and the stomach com- 
pletely emptied and washed out by means of it. 
When the stomach has power to act, emetics may 
be employed. ‘The best emetics are the sulphate 
of zinc, mustard mixed in water, or a strong solu- 
tion of salt ; but, in order to excite the paralysed 
stomach more completely, camphor and capsicum 
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two scruples, which may be repeated in a short 
time, if the first dose fails to act. When the 
stomach-pump is not at hand, a long tube or a 
catheter with a bladder attached to it, as advised 
by Mr. Brycz, may be substituted. After the 
stomach has been filled with warm water from the 
bladder, the tube is to be turned down so as to act 
upon the contents of the stomach asa syphon. 
When emetics are inoperative, and the stomach- 
pump or its substitute cannot be obtained, then it 
has been recommended to inject tartar-emetic in 
the veins; but more than a grain should not be 
ventured on, and care must be taken not to allow 
the introduction of air. This, however, is a ha- 
zardous practice, and seldom required, when the 
means already, and those about to be advised, are 
duly employed. 

658. (b.) The removal of the lethargy already 
produced by the opium, is best accomplished by 
affusion of cold water on the head and neck, as 
first recoramended, and its effects illustrated, by 
Mr. Wray andthe Author. (See Lond. Med. Rep. 
xvill, 26.) Children may be placed in a warm 
bath, to which mustard is added, and the cold 
affusion on the head momentarily adopted. In 
all cases, the cold affusion should not be continued 
too long at a time, but employed at intervals, or 
with the return of the lethargy. It will often be 
found that, when emetics have been given without 
effect, owing to the paralysed state of the stomach 
produced by the narcotic, the cold affusion will 
have the effect of rendering them sufficiently 
operative, especially if the fauces are tickled 
with a feather at the same time, or soon after the 
affusion has been employed. Other means of 
rousing the patient should not be overlooked, and 
may be resortedto, in the intervals between the 
affusion. Flagellation on the palms of the hands, 
on the feet, or back ; making the patient to walk 
between two assistants; stinging with nettles, 
pinching, &c. have severally been found of more or 
less service. Various internal excitants may be 
exhibited, as asafoetida, ammonia, musk, capsicum, 
camphor, and may even be administered in enema- 
ta; and various exciting odours or vapours, as those 
of ammonia, aromatic vinegar, may be held at in- 
terval, near the nostrils, If these means fail, elec- 
tricity galvanism, or electro-galvanism, may be 
adopted. As death is evidently proximately caused 
by asphyxia (§ 656.), artificial respiration should 
be resorted to, in extreme cases, especially if the 
case is too far advanced to be benefited by cold 
affusion, or when this latter fails, which, however, 
will rarely occur, if judiciously employed. Fric- 
tions over the chest, with stimulating embrocations 
—with camphor, ammonia, capsicum, &c, will 
be found to aid theinfluence of artificial inflation 
of the lungs. Instances have been published by 
Dr. Ware, of Boston, United States, and Mr, 
Wuare ey, of the good effects of artificial respi- 


ration, in almost hopeless cases of poisoning by ~ 


this drug. 
659.c. Thesubject of antidoles against the effects 
of opium has been examined by Orriza, and he 
has found all those which have been proposed, at 
various times, quite unsuccessful as long as the 
poison still remains in the stomach, the only ex- 
ception being the decoction of galls. When the 
poison has been as completely removed as possibie, 


may be given with the sulphate of zinc, this last camphor, green-tea, and strong coffee have been 
being administered in a dose of half a drachm or | found of service in keeping the patient awake, 
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or in reviving him, and are suitable aids to the 
cold affusion, or even to the tepid affusion, when 
the coma is not profound. 

660. d. As to the propriety of prescribing local 
or general blood-letting in cases of poisoning by 
opium and other narcotics, it may be remarked 
that cases will occasionally present themselves 
in which, at some period of their progress, either 
the one or the other may be practised with ad- 
vantage. When the patient is plethoric, young, 
and strong; when there is stertorous breathing, 
with other symptoms of congestive apoplexy ; 
and when the countenance is bloated, the eyes 
injected or suffused, then general or local blood- 
letting, especially the latter, and preferably by 
cupping on the nape or on the mastoid processes, 
to a considerable amount, will generally be most 
beneficial. But before vascular depletions are 
prescribed, the evacuation of the poison should be 
attempted or procured. In a case detailed by 
Dr. Youne (London Med. Gaz. vol. xiv. p- 655.), 
of the United States, about thirty ounces of blood 
were taken from the arm at three bleedings : cold 
was applied to the head and sinapisms to the legs, 
and the patient recovered, although an ounce of 
Jaudanum, in a teacupful of whiskey, had been 
taken and remained upon the stomach. In cases 
which admit of doubt as to the propriety of 
blood-letting, advantage will be derived from 
dry cupping on the nape. I have prescribed it in 
one case of poisoning by opium with success. 
During the coma produced by this drug, or by other 
narcotics, the loss of asmall quantity of blood 
often produces serious depression. Therefore de- 
pletions, of every kind should be cautiously 
employed, and not be attempted unless the 
breathing is stertorous, puffing, slow and regular, 
and the pulse still possesses some degree of power. 
The effect of either bleeding or dry-cupping will 
be greatly aided, and the necessity of having re- 
course to either frequently superseded by a due 
recourse to the cold affusion, which generally 
prevents the distressing headaches, and other 
cerebral and nervous symptoms, usually expe- 
rienced for some days after recovery, when it has 
not been employed. 

661. ix. SutpnurerteD Hyprocren Gas.—= 
Nysren found thata few cubic inches of this gas 
caused almost immediate death with convulsions 
when injected into the veins, although at once 
absorbed by the blood; and that the same quan- 
tity was almost as rapidly fatal when injected 
into the cavity of the chest. Similar results were 
obtained when it was injected into the cellular 
tissue, or even when left for some time in contact 
with the sound skin. According to Turnarp 
and Durvytren, air impregnated with 1500th 

art of this gas kills birds in a short time, and 
with the 800th part soon kills adog. Cuaussrer 
found that, in a moderate quantity it was quickly 
fatal, whether it was inhaled or injected into the 
cellular tissue, stomach or rectum, or simply 
applied to the skin. Nine quarts of the’ gas 
thrown into the rectum of a horse, killed it in 
one minute; and a rabbit, whose skin was ex- 
posed to it, died in ten minutes. (Curistison 
and Sxpiitor’s Journ. xv. 28.) Dr. Curistrson 

-and Dr. Turner found that it appeared to cause 
in plants a state analogous to narcotic poisoning 
in animals, 

662. A. The symptoms, in cases where the va- 
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pours, consisting of an admixture of those of am — 
monia with this gas, such as they exist in the pits 
of the Parisian necessaries, are described by 
Hauxé and others, are those of extreme vital de- 
pression and of asphyxia, and often terminate 
fatally in a very short time. If the person be 
but slightly affected, he complains of nausea and 
sickness ; his skin is cold, his respiration is re- 
gular, the pulse is frequent, and the muscles, es- 
pecially those of the chest, are affected with 
spasmodic twitchings, If he be more severely 
affected, he becomes soon deprived of sense and 
motion; the surface is cold, the lips and face 
assume a violent tint, the lips are covered with a 
savguineous mucus; the respiration is hurried, 
laborious, and convulsive; the pulse is small, 
weak, irregular, and hurried; and the muscles 
and limbs are relaxed. If still more intensely 
attacked, death either takes place immediately ; 
or, in addition to these symptoms, there are violent 
twitchings of the muscles, or violent spasms, 
When the person is sensible after exposure to 
these vapours, he often complains of severe pains, 
and the pulse is very frequent and irregular. If 
the symptoms are very severe, recovery ravely 
takes place. 

663. Instances of poisoning by sulphuretted 
hydrogen unmixed with other vapours or gases, 
are not of frequent oceurrence. Mr. Tayror 
states that the men excavating the Thames tunnel 
suffered severely from the presence of sulphu- 
retted hydrogen, which he found both in the air 
and i the water. The gas issued in sudden 
bursts, so as to be at times perceptible by the 
odour. By respiring this atmosphere, the strongest 
men were in the course of a few months, re- 
duced to a state of extreme exhaustion, and several 
died. The symptoms with which they were 
first affected were giddiness, sickness, and general 
debility. They became emaciated, and fell into 
a state of low fever, accompanied with delirium. 
(Op. Cit. p. 623.) 

664, In the more acute states of poisoning 
with this gas, the symptoms vary with the con- 
centration of the poison. When breathed in a 
moderately diluted state, a sense of weight or 
oppression is felt at the epigastrium, and in the 
temples, with giddiness, nausea, sudden weak- 
ness, and sinking, soon followed by a loss of sen- 
sation and motion. If removal to a pure air be 
effected immediately upon the occurrence of these 
symptoms, and if stimulants, the cold affusion, a 
moderate depletion, and other suitable means be 
employed, life may be restored. If, however, 
the patient remain but a short time unassisted, 
and especially if the gas be breathed after insen- 
sibility has taken place, recovery is almost hope- 
less. When the air contains less of this gas, and 
the respiration of it continues for some time, vital 
depression, pains through the frame, convulsions 
or spasms, delirium, coldness of the surface, la- 
borious respiration, a weak and irregular pulse, 
followed by coma and tetanic spasms or convul- 
sions, are the prominent symptoms. “ When the 
air is only slightly contaminated with this gas, it 
may be breathed for a long time without produc- 
ing any serious symptoms.” Sometimes there is 
nausea or sickness, with pains in the head or in 
the abdomen: these are often complained of by 
persons engaged in chemical manipulations with 
this gas. Sulphuretted hydrogen is readily ab- 
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sorbed into the blood, to which it gives a brownish- 
black colour. 

665. The admixture of this gas with other 
%ases and vapours render them remarkably dele- 
terious. Probably a small portion of it exists in 
the noxious emanations disengaged from cess- 
>cols, privies, drains, &c. The presence of it in 
all such emanations is well shown by exposing to 
them a piece of filtering paper moistened with a 
solution of lead. Dr. Curisrison remarks, that 
the smell alone should not be relied upon, as _ pu- 
trescent animal matter exhales an odour like that 
of sulphuretted hydrogen, though none be pre- 
sent. This gas may be so abundant as to prove 
quickly fatal where lights burn with unimpaired 
brilliancy ; and in places where it is apt to accu- 
mulate, the contamination by it may vary so 
much as to render the air either unrespirable 
in a few minutes after it has been respired with- 
out risk, or respirable soon after fatal effects 
by it. 

666. B, The appearances after death.—A highly 
offensive odour is exhaled from all the cavities 
of the body, and if inhaled into the lungs of the 
persons making the inspection unpleasant symp- 
toms, chiefly syncope, or even asphyxia, are oc- 
casioned by it.. he mucous membrane of the 
nose and fauces is covered by a brownish viscid 
mucus. The muscles are of a dark colour, have 
lost their contractility, and are insusceptible of the 
galvanic stimulus. The lungs, brain, and liver 
are congested with black fluid blood. The right 
cavities of the heart are also congested with fluid 
black blood. The body rapidly undergoes putre- 
faction. When polished silver, or white lead, is in- 
troduced into the cavities, or under the skin, it soon 
becomes blackened. — The treatment of poison- 
ing by sulphuretted hydrogen, or by admixtures of 
it with other gases or vapours, is the same as that 
recommended for the effects of carbonic acid gas 
and its admixtures. (See §§ 609. et seq.). 

667. Crass VIII. Narcotic anv Irrirant 
Poisons — Narcorico-Acrip Poisons — Acro- 
Nanrcorics. — The designations of this class of poi- 
sons indicate their operation. Certain of these sub- 
stances are injurious inconsequence of their irritat- 
ing rather than of their narcotic action; whilst others 
produce a more prominent narcotic, than irritant 
effect. Some, and probably most of them, conjoin 
with these modes of action, more or less of a vitally 
depressing or exhausting operation. Owing to the 
effects of these poisons being thus complex, and 
more especially to either of their effects being 
more prominent than the others, these poisons have 
been variously classed, but chiefly as narcotics, 
or as irritants, or as acro-narcotics ; and in this last 
category I now consider them. I shall, however, 
notice only those which are most likely to prove 
poisonous owing to their possession of these pro- 
perties in a marked degree. 

668. i. Empyreumatic Ois,— The em- 
pyreumatic oil of tobacco, and of various other 
poisonous plants, are active poisons. Several other 
empyreumatic oils are used in medicine which act 
powerfully as stimulants and antispasmodics, and 
which are more or less injurions when admi- 
nistered in excessive doses. The chief of these are, 
oil of amber, oil of wax, beech-oil, Dipret’s 
animal oil, the oil procured by the destructive 
distillation of lard, &e. Dr.Cunristison states 
that this last oil, when freed of adhering acid by 
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Tectification from quick-lime, is limpid and very 


volatile, has an insupportable smell, and diffused 
in the air it irritates the eyes and nostrils, and 
occasions giddiness. Bucuner found it to possess 
narcotic properties when its vapour was inhaled ; 
but it is less powerful when taken into the 
stomach, although it then causes symptoms of ir- 
ritation and insensibility. An instance of poison- 
ing by the oil of Dippel, or the rectified empy- 
reumatic oil of hartshorn, is mentioned by Cuaus-« 
strR, who states that the person took a spoonful 
by mistake, and died almost immediately. No 
morbid appearances could be detected in the dead 
body. 

669. ii. Foou’s Parstey—Athusa cynapium, has 
occasioned serious accidents owing to its resem- 
blance to parsley. Professor Frcrnus discovered 
in it an alkaloid, soluble in water and alcohol, but 
not in ether. Mr. Stevenson (Lond. Med. and 
Phys. Journ. xiv. 425.) has recorded the cases of 
two ladies who ate of this parsley in a salad, and 
were soon afterwards seized with nausea, vomiting, 
headach, giddiness, somnolency, pungeant heat 
in the mouth, throat, and stomach, difficulty in 
swallowing, numbness in the limbs, tremors, and 
frequent startings. Dr. Cunristison mentions the 
case of a child, recorded by Gme tn, that died in 
eight hours after having eaten the ethusa. The 
symptoms were spasmodic pain in the stomach, 
swelling of the belly, lividity of the surface, and 
dificult breathing. In two children who re- 
covered, complete insensibility, dilated insensible 
pupils, staring of the eyes, and in one vomiting, in 
the other convulsions, were the prominent symp- 
toms. The treatment consisted in the administra- 
tion of milk, sinapisms to the legs, and cold spong- 
ing with vinegar. 

670. ili, Funo1, Porsonovs. — Porsonovus 
Musurooms, — Poisonous mushrooms and the 
effects produced by them, have been fully dis- 
cussed by Fopére#, Orrita, Decanpoiiz, Rogurs, 
GREVILLE, Curistison and others, to whose 
works I must refer for many interesting details, 
and for the characters which distinguish the se- 
veral poisonous species from the edible. —A. The 
poisonous species enumerated by Orrixa are the 
Amanita muscaria, alba, citrina, and viridis; the 
Hypophyllum maculatum, albocitrinum, tricuspi- 
datum, sanguineum, crux-melitense, pudibundum, 
and pellitum ; the Agaricus necator, acris, pipera~ 
tus, pyrogalus, stypticus, annularis, and wrens ; 
and to these may be added Agaricus semiglobatus 
and campanulatus, It is probable that other 
species are also injurious, or may become injuri- 
ous owing to season and other causes about to be 
noticed. 

671. Numerous circumstances influence’ the 
properties, not only of those which are ascertained 
to be injurious, but also of those which are escu- 
lent. Climate, season, soil, and manure, age, or 
period of the year when they are gathered, cook- 
ing and drying, severally change the properties of 
both the poisonous and esculent species; and in j 
certain constitutions and idiosyncrasies, even the 
latter class disagree, and are more or less injurious, / 
causing diarrhoea, nausea or vomiting, colic som- | 
nolency, &c. It is even believed that the best } ~ 
mushrooms, when taken in too large a quantity, 
or too frequently, or for too long a time, are dele- 
terious. ‘Ihe writers mentioned above (§ 670.) 
have given general directions for distinguishing the — 
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wholesome from the poisonous species; but these 
cannot be relied on, for the former may become 
injurious owing to the circumstances just stated, 
and to others not fully recognized or explained, if 
their appearances be not duly observed. Much 
of the unpleasant effects produced by them has 
been owing to the carelessness of the collectors 
who have gathered some of the poisonous species, 
as well as of the esculent species, when they have 
become old or sickly, and mixed them with those 
which are wholesome. This is not infrequently 
the case when mushrooms are gathered from the 
fields for the manufacture of ketsup. The surest 
tests of deleterious fungi are, an astringent, styptic, 
hot or pungent taste, and a disagreeable pungent 
odour, an orange or rose-red colour, or a blue 
tint soon after being cut ; and the circumstance of 
their growing in tufts or clusters from the stumps 
or trunks of trees. The poisonous properties of 
fungi have been supposed to reside in a certain 
principle which has been called fungin, but its 
nature and physical properties are imperfectly 
known. 

672. B. The symptoms produced by poisonous 
fungi vary from those of extreme irritation of the 
gastro-intestinal mucous surface to those of fully 
developed narcotism ; but generally they are an 
association of both classes, either predominating in 
different cases. A man ate by mistake several of 
the Agaricus campanulatus, but, before ending his 
repast, and not above ten minutes after he began 
it, he was attacked with dimness of vision, debility, 
giddiness, trembling, and loss of recollection. On 
obtaining assistance his countenance expressed 
anxiety ; he reeled about and could hardly articu- 
late; his pulse was slow and feeble. He soon 
became so drowsy that he could hardly be kept 
awake. Vomiting was produced by sulphate of 
zine, and he gradually recovered. (Lond, Med. and 
Phys. Journ. xxxvi. 451). 

673. Several soldiers ate a quantity of the 
amanita muscaria. In the evening, some hours 
afterwards, they began to complain of anxiety, a 
sense of suffocation, frequent fainting, burning 
thirst, and severe gripes. The pulse became small 
and irregular, the body bedewed by a cold sweat, 
the features changed, and the nose and lips of a 
violet tint. To these supervened tremblings, tu- 
mefaction of the abdomen, and a profuse foetid 
diarrhoea. The extremities became cold and livid, 
the pain of the abdomen intense, delirium and 
coma took place, and death followed. In the 
former ease the symptoms were those of narcotic 
poisoning ; in the latter, those of irritation and vital 
depression. In other instances the symptoms are 
those of gastro-intestinal irritation, conjoined with 
narcotism, or with narcotism and extreme vital 
depression, "38 

674. Six persons ate carp stewed by mistake 
with the amanita citrina, Three of these had 
vomiting, followed by deep sopor, but recovered. 
One had violent cholera, but recovered also. 
Two (children) became profoundly lethargic and 
comatose ; emetics’ had no effect, and death soon 
ensued. Six persons ate a quantity of the hypo- 
phyllum sanguineum, and from twelye to_thirty 
hours after the poisonous meal they experienced 
pain in the stomach, a sense of impending suffoca- 
tion, and violent efforts to vomit. ‘T'o these were 
added sopor, and several hours afterwards tetanic 
spasms aud convulsions; other severe symptoms, 
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been taken, also supervening in the progress of the 
cases. In one profound lethargy and general 
coldness of the surface; in another vomiting, 
bloody stools and yellowness of the skin; in a 
third, delirium, tremblings, coma, and convulsions ; 
in a fourth loss of speech and severe dysentery ; 
and in a fifth colic and infammation of the bowels, 
without diarrhoea. Those who recovered re- 
mained long in a state of delicate health. 

675. Dr.Curisrison ascribes the tardiness of 
the approach of the symptoms in some cases to 
the indigestibility of most of the fungi, which, in 
some instances is so great, that portions of them 
have been discharged by vomiting as late as fifty- 
two hours after they were swallowed. But this 
slowness of operation is not generally observed, 
for the effects sometimes appear in a few minutes, 
The most immediate effect produced by poisonous 
fungi is paralysis of the vital actions of the stomach, 
the symptoms afterwards appearing with a rapidity 
in proportion to the development of the morbid 
action. An important characteristic of poisoning 
by mushrooms, as this physician has remarked, is 
the great durability of the symptoms. Even the 
narcotic effects of some fungi have lasted above 
two days; and Orrita has adduced instances in 
which the gastro-intestinal irritation has continued 
from a fortnight to three weeks after the more 
acute symptoms had subsided. 

676. When wholesome mushrooms disagree 
owing to idiosyncrasy, the symptoms are chiefly 
those of severe indigestion, following upon, and 
often continuing a considerable time after, an at- 
tack of vomiting and purging. “ There is some 
reason for suspecting that even the best mush- 
rooms, when taken as a principal article of food 
for a long time, will prove injurious,” and induce 
a peculiar depraved habit of body, leading to ex- 
ternal suppuration and gangrene. Dr. Curistison 
adduces from Rusr’s Macazine an instance of a 
family who were seized with an intermittent fever, 
and an eruption on various parts of the body, of 
abscesses which discharged a thin ill-conditioned 
pus,' passed rapidly into spreading gangrene, and 
proved fatal to two persons. No other cause could 
be assigned for the concurrence of these symptoms 
in six persons in one family, than the circumstance 
of their having lived for two months almost en- 
tirely on mushrooms, the only person who escaped 
having merely slept in the house, but had his food 
where he worked. 

677. Dr.Crristison has directed attention to 
a fact, of which medical men should be aware, 
that poisoning may be, and actually has been, 
perpetrated by the intentional admixture of ve- 
getable or mineral poisons with wholesome mush- 
rooms; and that when the murderer is dexterous in 
the choice, and mode of administering the poison, 
such cases may readily escape suspicion, and even 
when suspected might not be cleared up without 
difficulty. But, in these cases, the only decided 
proof of poisoning by some other substance mixed 
with mushrooms, or with preparations of them, is 
the actual discovery of another poison. 

678. C. The appearances in fatal cases. — The 
surface of the body is generally stated to be livid, 
and the blood to be fluid; and exudations of 
blood are observed from the natural openings. 
The digestive canal is distended by fetid air, and _ 
in some cases presents inflammatory appearances, — 
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ing in places to gangrene. ‘The stomach, 
unless there has been vomiting or diarrhoea, often 
- eontains fragments of the poison; and these frag- 
ments may be found as late as the second or 
third day, either in the stomach or in the intes- 
tines. ‘he liver is often congested. The lungs 
are generally gorged. The vessels of the brain 
and its membranes are commonly turgid. Ina 
ease referred to by Dr. Cunisrison, the arteries, 
as well as the sinuses, were distended with blood ; 
the pia mater and, arachnoid were of a scarlet 
colour; and the substance of the brain was red. 
The choroid plexuses were excessively gorged ; 
and a clot of blood, as large as a bean, was found 
in the cerebellum. 

679. D. Treatment. — Dr. CLENDINNING, in a 
Jearned and interesting lecture on poisonous fungi 
(Lond. Med. and Surg. Journ. vol. vi. p. 168.), 
remarks, that the remedies recommended by Nr- 
CANDER consist chiefly of emetics and wine. 
Horse-radish and mustard are amongst his vege- 
table means. White vitriol is also advised by 
him ; and for drink or vehicles for solid medicines, 
oxyerate and wine. ‘The first object is to effect 
the expulsion of the poison; and as there are no 
poisonous substances of equal power that take so 
long a time in developing their action as fungi, so 
there is none against which emetics may be ad- 
ministered with equal prospects of advantage at 
advanced stages, or after so long a period from 
the ingestion of the poison. There is no antidote 
to the poison of fungi known, and hence the ex- 
pulsion of them should be the chief intention, 
After this end is attained, the inflammatory irrita- 
tion, and the narcotic and other nervous symp- 
toms should be allayed by means appropriate to 
the prominent features of the affection; by the 
means required for gastro-intestinal irritation and 
inflammation, when these predominate; and by 
the measures recommended for narcotic poisoning 
when this is the prominent character, more espe- 
cially by cold affusions, external derivatives, and 
other means suggested when treating of opium- 
poisoning (§ 658 et seq.). 

680. iv. Hemiocx-Drorworr — @nanthe 
crocata.—Onrita states that this plant may be 
mistaken for hemlock, and that a single medicinal 
dose of the extract taken instead of the extract of 
hemlock might prove fatal. The symploms are 
heat in the throat and stomach, delirium, stupor, 
and convulsions. Dr. Picxrtts has collected 
thirty cases of death from eating the root. The 
symptoms were insensibility, delirium, and tetanic 
convulsions. Mr. Howett has mentioned eleven 
eases, of which two were fatal. The symptoms 
were chiefly convulsive, both in these and in eight 
others detailed by Mr. Ray. In a case described 
by Mr. Hoursroy, they were at first giddiness, 
rapidly followed by coma and violent convulsions. 
In none of the fatal cases was life prolonged be- 
yond four hours ; and in several death took place 
within an hour. The post. mortem appearances 
are generally slight, consisting of inflammatory 
redness of the internal surface of the digestive 
canal and congestion of the brain, Portions of 
the roots are sometimes found in the stomach, as 
in the cases of four persons who were lately killed 

_by this poison, out of fourteen who had eaten it 
by mistake. (See Lond. Med, Gaz. May, 1844.) 
The treatment is the same as in cases of poisoning 

by fungi (§ 679.). : 

Vou, III, 
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681. v. GraIN, OF VARIOUS KINDS, is some- 
times poisonous, owing to disease.—1. Spurred rye 
— Secale cornutum, or ergot —is most commonly 
a cause of slow poisoning, in the form of @ disease 
which is described, according to the form it as- 
sumes, under the articles Gancrene and Spas. 
(See also Ercotisu.) — Unripe grain, spoilt grain, 
mouldy bread or biscuits, or grain or bread of any 
kind, which has become injured from keeping too 
long or otherwise, will produce disease of a 
chronic or slowly developed form — a true state 
of slow poisoning —when made a principal article 
of diet, or when partaken of for too long a period ; 
and if the grain, either before or after its prepara- 
tion as food, be much injured, severe symptoms 
may appear from having taken it at a single 
meal, 

682. b. The symptoms usually produced by spoilt 
grain or bread are generally those of gastro-intes- 
tinal irritation, and but slightly or contingently 
those of narcotism ; and, according to the nature 
and state of these articles, the symptoms may 
assume the form of acute or chronic diarrhea, or 
dysentery, or of scurvy, or scorbutic dysentery, 
under which diseases the subject is fully enter- 
tained. Grain, however, may be injurious from 
other causes, — from the presence of the ova of 
insects, or of a variety of minute insects; and 
from the admixture of some vegetable poison, as 
the durnel-grass, or some poisonous leguminous 
seeds. 

683. vi. Lasurnum — Cytisus Laburnum.— 
The bark and seeds of the common Jaburnum 
contain an active poison called cytisine, Dr. 
TRa1_t met with two cases of poisoning by the 
seeds; and Dr. Curistison has reported an in- 
stance of chronic poisoning caused by the bark, 
the symptoms being chiefly those of gastro-intes- 
tinal irritation, of which the patient did not re- 
cover for some months. The symptoms in Dr. 
Tratz’s cases were coldness of the whole surface, 
lividity of the face, and complete insensibility, 
MM. Curvatirer and Lassaicne, who dis-« 
covered the active principle, cytisin, in the seeds, 
gave eight grains in four doses to a man, which 
oceasioned giddiness, violent spasms, frequency of 
the pulse, and consequent exhaustion. (Cnristi- 
SON.) 

684. vii. Lecumtnous Sreps, especially the 
Lathyrus cicera and the Ervum ervilia, or bitter 
veteh, have been found in France, productive of 
chronic poisoning, chiefly in consequence of the 
accidental adulteration of flour with them, The 
symptoms have been usually weakness of the limbs, 
partial or complete palsy, or stiffness of the joints, 
and weakness and tremors of the lower extremi- 
ties. They more properly belong to the class of 
depressing and paralysing poisons (§. 261.). 

685. viii. Lotrum T'emuLentum — or darnel- 
grass. — The seeds of this plant are irritant and 
acrid, and powerfully narcotic. They have proved 
deleterious, and even fatal, owing to accidental 
adulteration ef flour or grain with them. Dr, 
Curisrison states, that when mixed in bread, 
darnel-grass has caused leadach, giddiness, som- 
nolency, delirium, convulsions, paralysis, and even 
death. M. Coroire found, by experiment on 
himself, that very soon after eating bread contain- 
ing the flour of darnel-grass, he felt confusion of 
sight and ideas, languor, heaviness, and alternate 
attacks of somnolency, ze vomiting. The bread 
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was commonly vomited soon after he ate it. 
Sercer has related cases in which the somno- 
lency was more deep, and general tremors also pre- 
sent. Many years ago, the inhabitants of the 
poor’s house at Sheffield were attacked with symp- 
toms of poisoning by porridge, which was sup- 
posed to have been made of meal accidentally 
adulterated by the darnel. ‘The chief symptoms 
were a piercing stare, quivering of the lips, fron- 
tal headach, dilated pupil and confusion of sight, 
small tremulous pulse, violent agitation of the 
limbs, twitches of the muscles, and palpitation. 
In twelve hours all those attacked were well, but 
two, who had strong convulsions in the subsequent 
night; they also eventually recovered. (Lond. 
Med. and Phys. Journ. xxviii. 182.) In some in- 
stances, loss of speech and somnolency are the 
most prominent symptoms; whilst in others gastro- 
intestinal irritation predominates, occasioning vo- 
miting and purging. 

686. ix. Yew-rree —Tarus baccata. — The 
berries and leaves of the yew-tree are extremely 
poisonous, and sometimes act without either vomit- 
ing or purging. Dr. Percivat states, that a 
table-spoonful of the fresh leaves was administered 
to three children, of five, four, and three years of 
age, as a vermifuge. Yawning and listlessness 
followed. The eldest complained of pain in the 
abdomen, and vomited a little; but the other two 
suffered no pain. They all died within a few 
hours of each other. Mr. 'T'aytor adduces a case 
by Mr. Hurr of poisoning by the berries of this 
tree. A child, aged three and a half years, ate 
some yew-berries, and, about an hour afterwards, 
appeared ill, but did not complain of pain. It 
vomited part of its dinner, mixed with some of the 
berries. A medical man was sent for; but the 
child died of convulsions before he arrived. On 
inspection, the stomach was found to contain mu- 
cus and half-digested pulp of the berries and 
seeds. The mucous membrane of the organ was 
reddened and softened. Other instances of death 
by this poison are recorded, but they furnish no 
additional information. I believe that this poison 
acts as an acro-sedative, rather than as an acro- 
narcotic ; but its effects have been very imper- 
fectly observed. 

687. Crass IX. . Septic Porsons.— This class 
of poisons has been doubted, or rather the opera- 
tion of certain poisons in rapidly dissolving the 
vital cohesion of the tissues, to and near which 
they may be applied, has been disputed ; and, 
certainly, if any one were inclined to surrender 
the reports of more than one of his senses to 
the inferences of hypothesis, to such a one 
may doubts of the existence of this particular 
action appear reasonable. It is true that the poi- 
sonous agents which are thus capable of loosening, 
with more or less rapidity, the eohesion of living 
tissues, and of disposing them to enter into dif- 
ferent physical conditions, are few; although 
many possess this power indirectly, or by giving 
rise to.a succession of morbid actions, of which a 
septic condition, or a state of loosened or almost 
entirely dissolved vital and physical cohesion, is 
the most advanced. ‘These latter, however, fall 
not under the present category ; although the ra- 
pidity with which this ultimate result is produced, 
as respects some of them, might countenance such 
an arrangement. I may, nevertheless, allude to 
some of these incidentally. Dr. Curtstison ob« 
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serves, when noticing this topic, that “ if we were 
to trust the impressions the vulgar entertain of the 
effects of the bites of serpents, the poisons now 
mentioned would be considered true septics or 
putrefiants, for they were once universally bes 
lieved, and are still thought by many, to cause 
putrefaction of the living body. This property 
has been assigned them, probably on no other 
grounds than that they are apt to bring on diffuse 
subcutaneous inflammation, which frequently rung 
on to gangrene.” (Op. Cit. p.575.). I confess my« 
self possessed of the vulgar belief that the local 
effects of the bites of serpents are not inflamma. 
tory, however this much used and abused appel« 
lation may be qualified by certain adjunets ag 
diffusive or diffuse, gangrenous, destructive, slough- 
ing, phlogistic, sthenic, asthenic, dynamie, ady- 
nainic, and twenty others, employed to convey 
certain ideas of morbid conditions, as they may 
suit a theory, or subserve an hypothesis. But any 
one, who has witnessed the bite of a poisonous 
snake, who has seen the swelling, infiltration of 
the tissues, the coldness, the arrest of capillary 
circulation, the softening and almost dissolution 
of the textures, and the subsequent rapid decoms 
position of the part and of those in its vicinity, — 
all which takes place in a few minutes, and is 
consummated in an hour or two in some instances — 
—may not consider the word septic as altogether 
misapplied—at Jeast until a better one is supplied, 
or unless we submit to a periphrasis. But the 
more local alterations are not the only phenomena, — 
for the remote effects, the extreme depression of 
organic nervous influence, and of the vital mani- 
festations generally, are equally rapid and res 
markable. 

688. The poisons which most undoubtedly be- 
long to this class are chiefly the secretions of 
snakes and other reptiles, although there is reason 
to believe that several other secretions or morbid 
matters will produce analogous changes in the 
healthy body when inoculated with them, —that 
the secretions from small-pox, from plague, from 
gangrenous sores, from glanders and farey, from 
erysipelatous parts, and from sloughing, gangren- 
ous or putrid animal substances, will so contami= 
nate the parts into which they are inserted or 
inoculated, as to produce either a constitutional 
disorder specifically the same as that of which it 
is the product, or a state of local disorganization 
rapidly passing into vital destruction, accompanied 
by dangerous, and often fatal, constitutional dis- 
turbance. The inoculation of small-pox in the 
Negro constitution produces, in many instances, 
on some occasicns—in the majority of cases in cer= 
tain circumstances, as I have myself witnessed, a 
putrid or septic condition, the confluent eruption 
consisting of a black sanies contained in the 
softened dermis, which, with the circulating fluids 
and soft solids, rapidly deliquesce, as it were, into 
dissolution, before even respiration had ceased, 
and without any indication of antecedent excites 
ment, or unusual re-action, 

689. I have seen the foul secretion from the’ 
throat of a patient about to die of scarlet fever 
produce sloughing of that portion of the integu- 
ments of another person with which it had re=_ 
mained for some time in contact, although the 
cuticle was stated to have been unabraded before 
the morbid secretion came in contact with it. The 
experiments of the French pathologists, already 
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referred to, sufficiently prove the septic and dis- 
organizing effects of putrid animal and vegetable 
matters when introduced into the healthy textures, 
It is supposed that, when a morbid secretion, or 
putrid animal secretion, occasions more or less of 
vascular injection of the part with which it comes 
in contact, or pain in connection with vascular 
injection or tumefaction, before disorganization 
ensues, this ultimate result is then the consequence 
merely of the morbid action more immediately 
preceding it, and that this action—more properly 
want of action, is inflammatory. But the truth is 
that the septic agent, applied to the living part, 
deprived of its natural protection, or otherwise 
exposed, depresses the vital or the organic nervous 
endowment of that part, diminishes the tone of its 
capillaries, and weakens the vital cohesions of its 
tissues. As these changes proceed, the vessels are 
-eongested, the circulation through them is impeded, 
and ultimately ceases, and the part dies; although, 
in many instances, where the contaminating or 
poisqnous agent is not sufficiently active thus to 
overpower or to annihilate the vitality of the part, 
and of the whole body, various attempts are made, 
by means of the vital resistance of the body to op- 
pose these changes, and to develope vascular re- 
action, whereby they may be the more success- 
fully resisted. According to the intensity of the 
cause, relatively to the state of vital power and 
resistance, either of the part or of thé body gene- 
rally, or of both, will the effects, both local and 
general, thus vary ; the more virulent or intensely 
contaminating or septic agents, destroying not only 
the part,'but also the whole frame, and even hasten- 
ing the physical dissolution of the body, without 
either vital resistance or vascular re-action being 
manifested, the less intense agents admitting of the 
development of both, in more or less efficient 
forms. In this latter case the septic tendency may 
be hardly apparent; and during the procession of 
morbid changes which the septic agent produces, 
congestion of, serous effusion into, and destruction 
of, the cellular tissue, and spreading infammation 
and disorganization of the adjoining tissues are the 
most prominent organic lesions. My limits will 
not permit me to pursue the consideration of this 
subject, which, however, is discussed at length 
under other heads, especially under Crettutar 
Tissuz ({§ 9 et seq.), Disrase (§§ 87 et seq.), Eny- 
SIPELAS (§§ 26 et seq.), Inrecrion ($$ 11 et 
seq.), and InrLamMation (§§ 54 et seq.) ; whilst 
Various specific maladies furnish illustrations, 
not only of the subject, but also of the principles 
for which I have contended, more particularly the 
Hamacastric, anv tne Septic or GLANDULAR 
Prstivences, Scartet Fever, AND SMALL-Pox. 
I therefore conclude with a brief notice of the 
effects produced by the poison of serpents, &c. 

- 690. i. Porsonous Serpents. — Many of this 
class of reptiles are more or less poisonous. The 
viper, or coluber berus —vipera berus—is the most 
common poisonous serpent in Europe; the cobra 
de Capello, or coluber naja, in the East Indies, 
and the several species of the rattlesnake, or 
crotalus, in America. But our information as to 
the genera and species of serpents or snakes which 
are actually poisonous is limited, notwithstanding 
what has been adduced .by Fonrana, Rept, 
Arwett, Horner, Orrita, and others. The bite 
of the viper, which is the only poisonous snake in 
Britain, seldom occasions death, although in-other 
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countries of Europe its poison is often much more 
virulent than in this; but the season of the year 
varies the intensity of the poison, which is greatest 
in summer and autumn. 

691. A. The symptoms are acute or lancinating 
pain in the part wounded, commencing either in- 
stantly, or not for several minutes after the inflic- 
tion of the injury, according to the intensity of the 
poison. The pain extends rapidly towards the 
trunk or centre of the body ; and swelling, with 
redness or discolouration, passing to a livid hue, 
supervenes. These local changes are followed by 
faintness, or full syncope, bilious of convulsive 
vomitings, difficulty of breathing, copious cold 
sweats, dimness of vision; a small, quick, weak, 
and irregular pulse ; yellowness of the skin; dis- 
turbance of the mental faculties, and, in the most 
dangerous or fatal cases, the rapid progress of 
these symptoms and gangrene of the wounded 
part. Death may ensue, either rapidly or slowly ; 
or recovery may take place, according to the vi- 
rulence or activity of the poison, relatively to the 
powers of the individual, or the aid and treatment 
he has received. Dr. Wacner mentions two cases 
where the injury was on the toes, and death took 
place before assistance could be procured. In a 
case referred to by Dr. Curisrison, a burning 
pain was felt in the bitten foot, followed by intense 
pain in the belly, vomiting, incessant thirst, and 
death in three hours. Dr. Braun (Rust’s Ma- 
gusine, b. xxxii. p.361.) states, that a man who 
professed to be a snake-charmer, put the head of 
the coluber chersea into his mouth, but suddenly 
threw the reptile from him, finding that he had 
been bitten near the root of the tongue. Ina few 
minutes he became so faint that he could not 
stand. ‘The tongue swelled a little; the eyes be- 
came dim; some saliva issued from his mouth, 
rattling respiration succeeded, and he died within 
fifty minutes after he was bitten. On the other 
hand, death may not take place until one, two, or 
even three days after the inoculation of the poison. 
The poison of the common viper is said not to be so 
dangerous in France as that of the red viper, which 
may cause death in a very few hours. 

692. The activity of the poison of the viper, 
and indeed of all serpents, depends upon a variety 
of circumstances, When long confined, or after the 
animal has bitten frequently in rapid succession, and 
during cold seasons, when it loses its activity, the 
poison also loses its virulence more or less, owing 
either to a scantier, or a weaker, or an exhausted 
secretion. Serpents are most poisonous in warm, 
humid, and maiarious climates, and are there most 
numerous. In those parts of Africa, which were 
chiefly of this description that I visited, accidents 
from them were very frequent; but, owing to my 
residence at any place being short, I did not suc- 
ceed in obtaining any of the poisonous species. 
The most dangerous bites are inflicted on naked, 
or imperfectly covered parts, particularly the ex- 
tremities; and the more severe and virulent, the 
more rapidly are the symptoms developed. The 
poisonous properties of the fluid contained in the 
reservoir do not cease with the animal’s life; but 
may continue, like some other poisonous fluids, as 
that of small-pox, &c., even when the fluid is 
dried and kept for some time. Professor Manerrr 
has demonstrated that it may be swallowed with. 
out injury. The Fetish-men, or native doctors in 
Africa, have in my abe when sucking the 
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wounds made by a poisonous serpent, swallowed 
the fluids thus drawn from the wound to show their 
powers and invulnerability. 

6935. The Crotalus horridus, or rattlesnake, pro- 
duces effects which vary with the circumstances 
noticed above. Sir E. Home states, that when 
the poison of this reptile is active, its local opera- 
tion is so sudden and violent, and its effects upon 
the frame so great, that death soon takes place ; 
and that, on examination alter death, the only al- 
teration of structure is in the parts close to the 
bite, where the cellular membrane 1s completely 
destroyed, ‘and the neighbouring muscles are 
very considerably inflamed.” But I can add, 
that the appearances of the muscles which are as- 
sumed as inflammatory are not actually such ; but 
those of congestion and softening from loss of the 
vital and physical cohesion of the tissues. 

694. When the poison is less virulent, the 
shock to the frame is rarely fatal. The pain in 
the part bitten is very severe, and in about half 
an hour swelling takes place from the effusion of 
serum into the cellular tissue, and continues to in- 
crease more or less rapidly for about ten or twelve 
hours, extending during that period to a greater 
distance from the wound. The blood afterwards 
ceases to circulate in the smaller vessels of the 
swollen parts; the skin over them becomes quite 
cold ; the action of the heart is so weak that the 
pulse is scarcely perceptible; a slight delirium is 
present, and the stomach is so irritable that no- 
thing is retained on it. If the patient does not 
sink, these symptoms disappear in about sixty- 
hours, and inflammation and suppuration take 
place in the injured parts, and when these are 
great the result is olten fatal. The symptoms 
of those who recover go cff more readily and 
completely than the symptoms produced by a 
morbid poison which has been received into the 
system. Whien the bite is in the fingers or toes, 
the part often immediately mortifies; and when 
death takes place in these cases, the absorbent 
vessels and glands present no change, nor has any 
part lost its natural appearance excepting those in 
the vicinity of the wound. The following cases 
illustrate the symptoms and morbid changes pro- 
duced by this poison. 

695. A person who took rattlesnakes from 
America to Europe for exhibition was bitten by 
one in Paris, and died in nine hours. On dissec- 
tion, all the internal organs were found healthy, 
*f excepting that the membranes covering the brain 
and spinal cord hada reddish tinge, and the venous 
blood on the affected side was curdled or clotted.” 
(Edin. Journ. of Science, vii. 86.) — Dr. Horner 
siates that a patient, whom he saw some hours 
after having been bitten in the arm by a rattle- 
snake, had the arm from the thorax to the fingers 
swollen to twice its natural size, and it was very 
painful when moved. ‘The pulse was almost im- 
perceptible; the extremities were cold; the eyes 
were muddy and heavy ; the face bloated. Death 
took place twenty-four hours after the reccipt of 
the injury, and five heurs after death the body was 
examined. The face was then much bloated; the 
neck tumid and purple; the bitten arm was stil! 
swollen and purplish. The internal organs pre- 
sented no lesion beyond congestion, which was 
most apparent in the vessels within the cranium 
and spinal canal. The cellular and adipose tissues 
of the injured arm were infiltrated with serum, 
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The blood was fluid, and of a very dark colour, 
(American Journ, of Med. Sciences, vol.viii. p. 897.) 

696. A man was bitten in London by a rattle- 
snake which was being exhibited. In less than 
half-an-hour the injured hand began to swell, and 
pain and swelling extended rapidly along the arm 
to the axilla. In two hours afterwards the man’s 


answers were incoherent, his skin cold, his pulse 
100 in a minute, and he was sick at stomach. In 


eight hours the pain was extremely violent, the 
swelling very great, and he had frequent attacks 
of faintness. ‘The following morning his pulse 
was remarkably feeble, 132 in a minute, and slight 
swelling had extended from the arm along: that 
side to the loins, with a mottled appearance from 
the exudation of blood under the skin. His whole 
arm was very cold and painful, presented several 
vesications, and ‘“ had a livid appearance, sirailar 
to what is met with in the dead body after pu- 
trefaction has commenced.” On the third day 
his pulse was scarcely perceptible ; the extremities 
were cold, and the vesications were larger, He 


rallied for a few days, but gangrene of the arm — 
took place, and he died on the eighteenth day. — 


Sir E. Home, who records this case, adds, that 
Dr.RussELt communicated to him the details of a 
case of a man who had been bitten by the cobra 
di Capello, and the symptoms were nearly the same 
as now stated. He also refers to two experiments 
he made on a couple of rats, which he caused to 


be bitten by a venomous serpent. The one first 


bitten died in cne minute after the bite ; and upon 
dissection he found the cellular tissue under the 
skin of the side bitten entirely destroyed. The 
second rat was not so rapidly nor so severely af- 
fected, but it died in six hours. —(Philosoph. 
Trans. 1810.) 

697. The Coluber fulvus Australicus, or “ Cop. 


> . 


per-culoured Snake,” has sometimes caused death — 


or dangerous effects in Australia, where it and 
other allied species abound. In a case detailed by 
Mr. Buanp (Lancet, Jan. 1848), the bite nearly 
proved fatal, although ligatures were instantly 
placed upon the limb above the injury. ‘The 
symptoms were pain in the region of the heart, 
with a feeling of constriction in the chest; acce- 
leration of pulse ; giddiness, jactitation, dimness of 
sight, and general distress, which continued for 
some time; but were ultimately removed by the 
very judicious and active treatment adopted. 

698. B. Treatment, — When the situation of the 


bite allows of the application of a ligature above ~ 


it, then this practice should be instantly adopted ; 
and even two ligatures ought to be applied, espe- 
cially if a considerable time is likely to elapse be- 
fore professional aid can be obtained. When the 
situation of the injury admits not of the applica- 
tion of a ligature above it, then a cupping-glass, or 
any vessel or cup, which may be applied with 
sufficient exhaustion of the contained air to produce 
pressure around the bite, as well as to draw the 
fluids through it, should be resorted to and kept 
apphed, or re-applied, as efficiently as possible. 
When medical or surgical aid is obtained, excision 
of the bitten part, if the situation admit of its per- 
formance, should be adopted, especially if the 


symptoms are urgent and the jocal contamination — 


manifest. But when these means cannot be re- 
soited to, and even when they have been already 
employed, suction of the wound should be as in- 
stantly instituted as possible, and continued withe 
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ut intermission fer a considerable time. The 
moderns have certainly not materially improved 
upon the treatment recommended by the ancients 
fer the bites of serpents and other reptiles. If we 
refer to Nicanper, Dioscoriprs, Cetsus, and 
other Greek and Roman writers, as well as to the 
Arabians, we shall find them all recommending 
the means now advised, with several others. Mr. 
Apans, in his most valuable translation of Pautus 
ZEcivets, has given an excellent epitome of the 
treatment prescribed by the ancients fcr poisonous 
bites and wounds, They all recommend ligatures, 
eupping, suction, and, in urgent cases, excision or 
amputation. After sucking and cupping the wound, 
they advise stimulating dressings; and the ap- 
plication of the flesh of fowls, whilst still warm, 
to the part. They also recommend bleeding 
“when the poison is distributed over the body ;” 
but at the same time they give wine and stimulants, 
emetics, and sudorifics; and agree in Gawen’s 
eulogy upon the virtues of the theriaca. I must, 
however, refer the reader to Mr. Apams’s work, 
for a very full account of the practice of the an- 
cients in these and in all other cases of poisoning. 
698*, In Mr. Biann’s case ($ 697.), bleeding 
from the arm to the extent of sixteen ounces was 
adopted ‘in conformity with his experience in 
these cases, and was followed almost immediately 
by the entre removal of both the pain and con- 
striction.” At ten the same evening the patient 
was again bled to ten ounces, some pain and con- 
striction in the chest having returned. Besides 
the means already mentioned, Mr. Biawp advises 
“the exhibition of stimulants, as oil of turpentine, 
aromatic spirit of ammonia, brandy or other spirits, 
eau-de-luce, port, sherry, champagne, or .other 
wines.” In addition to these, the head and face 
should be frequently sponged with cold fluids, as 
vinegar, rose-water, &c. I have seen, in Africa, 
where accidents from poisonous serpents are not 
infrequent, the juice of the citron with capsicum 
added to the other stimulants which were taken, 
and applied to the wound after suction had been 
continued for some time. The bowels were opened 
by means of olive-oil, taken by the mouth with 
Stimulants, or administered as enemata with cap- 
sicum and salt. In the more intense states cf 
poisoning by venomous snakes, bleeding can hardly 
be resorted to, owing to the extreme depression of 
the powers of life ; and it is only when re-action is 
being developed by the aid of powerful stimulants, 
that the loss of blood tends to relieve the vascular 
congestion produced by the poiscn, especially of 
the lungs and large vessels, and, by reducing the 
mass to the low amount of moving power, thereby 
to restore and equalise the circulation. 
699. Various substances have been recom- 


Mended as axtidoies to the poison of serpents. | 


Humpotpr and BonrLanp mention a New Gra- 


pada plant, the guaco, Mikiana guaco, the juice of | 


which is said to deter snakes from biting persons 
on whom it is applied; the leaves being also ap- 
plied to the wound to prevent the usual effects 
when a person is bitten. (Orrina, Toricologie, 
tll, p.441.) Arsenite of potash, and other pre- 
parations of arsenic, as the Pill of Tanjore, have 
been used in the East as an antidote to this poison, 
Dr. Russex states that it was taken sometimes with 


suecess, but that it failed in other cases. Mr. Ine-| 


LAND (Trans. of Med. and Chirurg. Society, vol. it. 


p- 397.) and Dr. Purturrs (American Journ. of 
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| Med. Sciences, vol. viil. p.540.) have furnished sa- 
tisfactory evidence of the efficacy of arsenic, even 
in the worst cases of poisoning by the bites of 
serpenis. Mr. Inezanp relates five cases in which 
he prescribed the arsenic in very large doses. He 
states, that upon his arrival at St. Lucia, where 
venomous serpents are numerous, chiefly the Co- 
luber carinatus, an officer and several men of the 
68th regiment had died within a few months from 
| bites of these reptiles; and notwithstanding the 
treatment, the patients had sunk in six to twelve 
hours from the time of their receiving the wound. 
The following ‘case will show the symptoms and 
treatment of it and all the others ; — 

700. A soldier was bitten in the hand, the 
middle finger being much Jacerated, and it was 
immediately amputated at the joint with the me- 
tacarpal bone. [He was seen ten minutes after he 
received the wound. He was then so torpid and 
‘senseless, as to feel Jittle or no pain during the 
operation. ‘he hand, arm, and breast of the same 
side were much swollen, mottled, and of a dark 
purple and livid colour. He was vomiting, and 
appeared as if intoxicated. Pulse, quick and hard. 
The wound being dressed, a cathartic clyster and 
the following were administered immediately :— 
“HR, Liq. Arsenicalis 3ii. Tinct. Opi, git. x. 
Aque Mentha pip. Ziss.” This medicine was 
added to half an ounce of lime juice, and taken 
immediately. It remained on his stomach, ‘and 
was repeated every half hour for four successive 
hours. In the mean time the parts were frequently 
fomented with common fomentation, and rubbed 
with a liniment composed of Ol. Terebinth. Zss. 
Lig. Ammon. 3ss. and Olei Olive iss. ‘The 
cathartic clyster was repeated twice, when the 
patient began to be purged ; the arsenical medicine 
was now discontinued.” From that time he gra- 
dually recovered, The next day he appeared 
very weak and fatigued; the swelling gradually 
diminished, and he soon recovered and returned 
to his duty, ; 

701. The administration of large doses of am- 
monia and eau-de-luce has been advocated by 
many, and numerous instances of their success have 
been recorded, whilst Home and Onrita doubt 
their virtues. They are, however, useful in rally- 
ing the powers of life, and in promot:ng perspira- 
tion. And in this way other stimulants, as alco- 
holic fluids in large doses, have also been of use. 
Many plants have likewise been much praised as 
antidotes to the bites of serpents, especially the 
| Aristolochia serpentaria, the Prenanthes alba and 
| altissima, the Polugala senega, the Eupatorium aya- 
_paria, the Ophiorylon serpentinum, Nux vomica, 
| &e.; but probably they possess no further specific 
influence than in enabling, by their stimulating 
action, the vital powers to resist the injurious i- 
| fluence of the poison. 

702. ii. Various Insects anp Rrrvizes, especi- 
| ally. the scorpion, the tarantula, the hornet, the 
| spider, the wasp, and the lee, preduce serious 
effects in some constitutions by the stings. The 
effects of these, however, vary much. In some 
they resemble those produced by the bite of a 
viper; in others they are more slight, and are 
merely irritant locally, whilst they occasion more 
or less severe nervoussy mpton:s. — A, The sting of 
the scorpion has, in some instances, produced se- 
| vere diffusive local inflammation, with pain, fever, 
tremor, and depression, Dr,Gnaptron saw two 
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cases in which the sting of the tarantula proved 
fatal in the Crimea—one in forty-eight hours, the 
other in six days. The sting, which was inflicted 
in the patient’s neck, was very painful, and had 
left a brownish violet mark. The neck, head, and 
shoulders were swollen; the thorax from the 
clavicle to the false ribs was of a bluish colour; 
and respiration became difficult forty-four hours 
after theinjury. Scarifications, the actual cautery, 
oil externally and internally, and ammonia, were 
all employed in vain. — (Quart. Journ. of For. 
Med. i, p.215.) 

703. B. Dr. Beck refers to a case in which the 
sting of a bee caused vomiting, fainting, sweating, 
trembling, and great difficulty of breathing; and 
the sting of the wasp has caused similar effects, 
and sometimes even insensibility with spasmodic 
twitchings. Dr. Breck refers in a note to a state- 
ment that Dr. Kine, of Stratford-on-Avon, died 
on the 14th June, 1833, in consequence of a sting 
which he received on the 8th of the same month 
from a hornet. 

704, C. The treatment of the stings of these in- 
sects should be the same in principle as that ad- 
vised for the bites of venomous reptiles; which is 
similar to that prescribed by the ancients, an epi- 
tome of which will be found in Mr, Apams’s work, 
already referred to. In the less severe cases, 
emollient and anodyne applications to the wound 
are of use, after the sting is extracted; and the 
volatile alkali, or the other stimulants and restora- 
tives mentioned above, should be given internally 
in large and repeated doses, when vital depression 
is alarming, or the other general symptoms are 
severe, 

3 In this article it will be seen that I have ventured 
upon a different CLASSIFICATION of poisons than has 
hitherto been proposed ; and that I have based this 
classification upon what I believe to be the operation of 
such substances as have been found to be more or less 
injurious to the living human body. It may be some 
reason for this arrangement, that there is scarcely a 
poison which is not, or has not been, employed as a 
medicine, and therefore some reference should be had, 
in our consideration of the »odus operandi of poisons, 
to the nature and effect of these substances when em- 
ployed medicinally ; and, in fact, it is upon what is 
known, and upon what I believe, to be the influence and 
action of these substances that I have founded my ar- 
rangement. I offer it to the examination of the closely 
observing and profound pathologist, therapeutist, and 
medical jurist ; and to several such I have been much 
indebted in the preceding pages. There are numerous 
substances, both medicinal and poisonous, which are 
arranged with great difficulty according to their opera- 
tion and more prominent effects, owing to the circum- 
stance of their operation taking place through different 
media and channels; and to the fact that the effects 
upon the different vital organs vary in different persons, 
from causes already stated, and even in the same person 
at different times, seasons, and states of the digestive 
organs, and of the economy. Hence substances which 
may appear to some to belong to a certain class, may 
seem with equal justice to others to belong to a different 
class. But this objection is one to which all arrange- 
ments are liable, where the objects to be arranged pre- 
sent not sufficiently distinctive characters on which 
specific differences may be based. There may be some 
imperfections in my views, and I may have to modify 
certain of them, especially as respects those substances 
the nature of which has been insufficiently investigated ; 
but I have endeavoured to be as precise and correct as 
the extensive range of the subject and my limited powers 
allowed me to be ; and I have endeavoured to do justice 
to all who have furnished me with information in their 
able and classical productions, ; 

The reasons for my excluding chemical and juridical 
disquisitions from my treatise have already been given; 
but I may again state that they are not comprised by 
the scope of my work, or by its limits; and I am de- 
sirous that they should be referred to in the practical 
and able sources which I have already indicated. My 
object — and, indeed, my duty —was to describe the 
operation, the effects, the diagnosis, and the treatment 
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of poisons, as a most important part of Practical Medi. 
cine, —as, in truth, states of disease, although produced 
by art, or with the intention of. destroying life,—as no 
mean or small part of medical practice and usefuiness,— 
and as contributing in}no small degree to the medical 
practitioner’s knowledge, not only of the sources and 
course of the most intense and rapid states of morbid 
action and of their results, but also of the operation and 
effects of our chief medicinal agents in alleviating and 
in removing spontaneous or natural maladies, 

In order to facilitate reference to the PRINCIPAL TOPICS 
and to the INDIVIDUAL SUBSTANCES comprised in the | 
article Poisons, I add the following synopsis, with the 
number of the paragraph at which the consideration of , 
them commences. 
vi 
I. THE MODES IN WHICH POISONS ARE ADMINISTERED, 

&e. § 2. 

LT. Tre ACTION OF POISONS CONSIDERED, § 11. 

III. Tue MepiA oR CHANNELS BY WHICH PoISONs Act, — 
18. 

1v. THE GENERAL EFFECTS OF Polgons, § 28. : 

V. “THE sPECIAL OPERATION OF Porsons, § 34. :: 

VJ. THE CIRCUMSTANCES WHICH MODIFY THE EFFECTS — 

or Porsons, § 51. a 
VII. A GENERAL VIEW OF THE SYMPTOMS OF POISONING, _ 


VIII. Tue GENERAL DIAGNOSIS OF POISONING, $ 73. } 
IX. OF THE DIAGNOSIS OF POISONING DURING DISEASE, 


91. 
X. THE} GENERAL PRINCIPLES OF TREATMENT IN CA 
OF POISONING, § 98. : 

XI.“ CLASSIFICATION OF Porsons, § 106. 
XII. OF THE SPECIAL EFFECTS AND TREATMENT OF Pol- — 
sons, § 108. 2 
Ciass I.—ACRID AND CORROSIVE Potsons, §109. 
i. Symptoms and Diagnosis,of corrosive poi« 
soning, § 109. 
ii. Acids.—A. Acetic acid, concentrated, § 125, 
. The mineral acids, the hydro- 
chloric, the nitric and sulphurie 
acids, § 132. ’ 
C. Oxalic acid, § 159. 
iii. Alkalies and their carbonates, § 167. 
iv. Antimony, chloride of, § 175. 
v. Iodine and bromine, § 179. 
vi. Lime, unslaked, § 189. 
vii. Phosphorus, § 192. 
viii. Salts — Alkaline corrosive, § 196. 
A. Bichromate of potash, § 197. 
B. Binoxalate of potash, § 198. 
ix. Salts— Metallic corrosive, § 199. 
. Of antimony, § 200. 
. Bismuth, trisnitrate of, § 201. 
- Copper, preparations of, § 205. 
. Gold, chloride and iodide of, § 211. 
- Mercury, bi-chloride of, § 216. 
Nitrates, bicyanide, and’ some 
other preparations of, $ 226. 
F. Silver, nitrate of, § 229. 
G. Tin, the chlorides of, § 231. 
H, Zinc, chloride and sulphate of, § 232, 
x. Vegetable acrids, § 234. 
a. ne. the poisonous species of, 
35. 


hath 


6. Arum maculatum and A. dracun- 
culus, § 236. 

c. Brionia dioica, § 237. 

d..Caltha palustris, § 238. 

e. Chilidonium majus, and other spe= 
cies, § 239. 

Jf. Croton tiglium, § 240. 

g. Cucumis colocynthis, § 242. : 

hk. Cyclamen Europeum, § 244. “A 

z. rome gnidium and D. mezereum, © 

245. 


k. Delphinium staphysagria, § 246, : 

2, Euphorbia officinarium, and other — 
species, § 247. é 

m. Gratiola officinalis, § 249. 

mn, Hippomane mancinella, § 250. 

o. Iotropha curcas, § 251. 

p. Juniperus Sabina, § 252. 

g. Momordica elaterium, § 253. 

+. Narcissus pseudo-narcissus, § 254. 

s. Ranunculus, several species of, 
§ 255. 

z. Rhus toxicodendron, § 256. 

u. Stalagmitis cambogioides, § 257. 

v. Other acrid and corrosive plants, 


258. 
Cass II. — DEpREssING AND PARALYSING POISONS — 
— SEDATIVE Poisons, § 261. 


A. Acetic acid, in frequent doses, and 
diluted, § 262. : 


B. Acids, the mineral, frequent doses of 
the dilute, § 263, 7 
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C. Alkalies and their carbonates, pro- 
longed use of, § 264. 

D. Cold or abstraction of animal heat, 
§ 265. 

E. Digitalis purpurea, § 266. 

F. Lead, preparations of, § 275. 

G. Prussie or hydrocyanic acid, and its 
compounds, $ 289. 

H. Zine, oxide of, § 321. 

I. Vapours of ether and alcohol, § 322. 


Ciass I]. — Excirants — STiMULANTS — Excir- 


ING AND EXHAUSTING Poisons, § 323. 

i. Alcohol, § 324. 

ii. Ethers, § 336. 

iii. Camphor, § 341. 

iv. Chelidonium majus and C. glaucium, § 352. 
vy. Heat, in various forms, §$ 353. 

vi. Ipecacuanha, § 358. 


Cuass IV. — EXcITING AND CONSTRINGING PoIsoNs 


— NERVOUS AND MUSCULAR EXCITANTS, 361. 
ji. Alum, § 363. 
ii. Nux vomica and Stryehnia, $ 364. 
Various plants containing Strychnia, § 370. 
iii. Brucia antidysenterica, &c., § 378 
iv. Cocculus Indicus, § 379. 
y. Coriaria Myrtifolia, § 381. 


CuaAss V.— IRRITATING AND DEPRESSING POISONS 
_ IRRITATING AND PARALYSING Poisons—ACRo- 


SEDATIVES, § 382. 
j. Aconite: varieties of A. napellus, § 383. 
ii. Arsenic and its compounds, § 393. 
iii. Colchicum autumnale, § 419. 
iv. Hellebore and its species, § 423. 
vy. Food-poisons, § 427. : 
A. Poisonous fish, § 428. 
B. Poisonous meats, § 434. 
C. Diseased animal substances, fluids, 
secretions, &c., § 444. 
vi. Mineral and saline acro-sedatives, § 451. 
A. The antimonial compounds — Tartar 
emetic, &c., § 452. 
B. Baryta and its salts, § 458. 
preparations and com- 
pounds, § ‘ 
D. Salts of potash, § 475. ° 
E. Sulphurets, § 481. 
F. 'Tartaric acid, $ 485. 
vii. The necroscopic poison — Poison imbibed 
from recently dead bodies, § 487. 
viii. Putrid animal matters, § 519. 
ix. Tobacco — Indian and Virginian, § 523. 
A. Tobacco-smoking, § 527. 
B. Tobacco-chewing, § 528. 
x. Other vegetable acro-sedatives, § 534, 
A. Castor seeds, § 534. 
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ix. Yew-tree, § 686. 
Criass IX. — SEPTIC AND DISORGANISING POISONS, 
§ 687. 
i. Remarks on various septic poisons, § 688. 
ii. The bites of various poisonous serpents, 


§ 690. 


iii. The stings of insects, &c., § 702. 


Biptica. AND Rerer. — Nicander, Alexipharmaca, 
8vo. Hal. 1792; Theriaca, 4to. Colon. 1530. — Diosco-. 
vides, De Ven. — Celsus, 1. v. c. 27. — Galen, De Locis 
Affect. 1. vi. c.'5.; De Remed. Empir. c. 27.3; De 
Antidotis, 1. ii. — Pliny, Hist. Nat., pluries. — Aétius, 
Tetrabl. l.iv. s.i. c.48. — Oribasius, De Morb. Curat, 
Lili. — Actuarius, Meth. Med. 1.v. — Paulus Zgineta, 
Transl. by F. Adams, 1.v. — Avicenna, Canon, 1. iv. 
fen.6. — Haly Abbas, Pract. 1. iv.; Theor. 1. viii. — 
Alsaharavius, Pract. 1. xxx. 2. 31. — P.de Abano, De 
Venenis, &c.; in Halleri Bibl: Med. Pract. vol. i. — 
F. Ponxetti, De Venenis Comment. 1. iii. fol. Venet. 
1492. — A. Guainerius, Liber de Venenis, 4to. Papia, 
1518. — Gorreus, Pref. in Nicandri Alexipharmaca, 
Paris, 1557. — P. Carrerius, Questio de Venenis, fol, 
Venet. 1548. — J. & Arma, De Venenis, 8vo. Turin, 
1557. — S. Ardoynus, Opus de Venenis, fol Basil. 1562. 
— H. Cardanus, De Venenis, 1. iii. fol. Basil. 1564. — 
J. Mobanus, Giltgiger, sive Antidotus, 8vo. Aug. Vind, 
1567, — J. Grevin, Deux Livres des Venins, 4to. 
Anvers, 1568. — J. Ewch, De Sagarum (quas vulgo 
veneficas appellant) Natura, Arte, &c. 8vo. Breme, 
1584. — H. Mercurialis, De Venenis, et Morbis vene- 
nosis, l. iii. 8vo. Francof. 1584. — dA. Baccius, De Ven, 
et Autidotis, 4to. Rom. 1586. — 2. @ Fonseca, De Ven. 


eorumque Curatione, 4to. Rom. 1587. —P. de Uffenbach, 
De Ven. et morbiferis Medicamentis, 4to. Bas. 1597. — 
H. &@ Bra, De curandis Ven. per Medicamenta, &c. 
lib. ii. Svo. Arnh. 1603. —-E. Rudius, De Morbis oc- 
cultis et venenatis, 1. v. Venet. 1610. — J. HE. Burggrav, 
Alexipharmacum omnium Venen. Lugd. Bat. 8vo. 1610. 
— M. Zuccarias, Methodus occurrandi Ven. Corporibus, 
4to. Neap. 1611. — J. Busser, Paradoxum de Venenis, 
4to. Basil. 1615. — F. Pona, Antidotus Bezoardica ad- 
versus omnia Ven. 12mo. Verone, 1622. —Amatus Lusi- 
tanus, cent. i. 39. 64., cent. iv. 41. 52., cent. v. 91., 
cent. vi. 88. — Severinus, De Vipere Natura, Veneno, 
Medicina, 4to. Patav. 1630. — J. Pons, Avertissement 
pour la Préservat. et Cure contre les Pois. 8vo. Lion. 1634, 
— R. a Castro, De Ven. cum eorum Signis et Remediis, 
lib. iii. 4to. Tolos. 1636. — Zwinger, Theatrum Vite 
humane, p. 327 ct sey. — A. Bulgettus, De Morbis vene- 
natis, Venenisque; Appendix ad Librum de Affectio- 
nibus Cordis, 4to. Patav. 1657.— Zacchias, Quest. Med. 
Legal. 1. ii. t. 2, — W. Ramsay, Tract on Poisons, 8vo. 
Lond. 1661. — J.B. Bataliar, Discerptatio de Signis 
Veneni sumpti, 8vo. Orig. 1661. — R. Moray, in Philos, 


i 


Trans. 1663. — F. B. Sauvages. De Venenatis Gallie 
Animalibus, 4to. Mont. 1764. — W. Ramsay, Life Secu- 
rity, or the Names, Natures, and Virtues of all Sorts 


B. latropha manihot, § 535. 
Crass VI. — IRRITANT AND ALTERANT POISONS — | 
ACRO-ALTERANT Porsons, § 536. 


Cuass VIII.— NARcoric AND IRRITANT 
Acro-Narcortics — NARCOTICO-ACRiD Poisons, | 


i. Belladonna, § 537. 
ii. Cantharides, § 546. 
iii. Chlorine and the chlorides, § 553. 
A. Chlorine gas, § 553. 
B. Chlorate of potash, § 556. 
C. The chlorides and hypo-ehlorides, 


557. 
iv. Iodine and its compounds, $ 558. 
v. Mercury, the preparations of, § 562. 
A. Mercurial vapours, § 564. 
B. Mercurial salivation, &c., § 568. 
Cc. Mercurial diseases, § 570. 
vi. Thornapple, § 592. 


s 
- Crass VII.— Narcotics or STUPEFYING PoIsoNns 
— Hypnorics, § 598. 


i. Carbonic acid gas, § 600. 

ii. Carbonic oxide gas, § 610. : 

iii. Carburetted hydrogen gas — Coal gas, &e., 

611. 

iv. Chloroform and the ethers, § 615." 

y. Cicuta virosa — Water-hemlock, § 617. 

vi. Conium — Hemlock, § 619. 

vii. Henbane — Hyoscyamus, § 624. 

viii. Opium, and its preparations, § 630. 
a, Opium-eating, § 637. 
b. Opium-smoking, § 641. 
c. Morphia, and its salts, 

ix. Sulphuretted hydrogen-gas, 


§ 659. 
§ 661. 
PoIsons— 


§ 667. 
a: sh? hag ge oils, § 668. 
ii. Fool’s-parsley, § 689. 
iii. Fungi — Poisonous mushrooms, 
iv. Hemlock-dropwort, § 680. 
v. Grain, diseased, § 681. 
vi. Laburnum, § 683. 
vii. Leguminous seeds, § 684. 
viii. Lolium Temulentum, § 685. 


§ 670. 


of Venomes and venomous Things, 12mo. Lond. 1665. — 
V. Lober, Anchora Sanitatis, cui annexa est Mantissa de 
Venenis et eorum Antidotis, 8vo. Frank. 1671. 
Goeckel, De Ven., eorum Causis et Antidotis, 12mo. Aug, 
Vind. 166). — 7’. Platt, Experiments on the Poison 
of Vipers ; in Philos. Trans. Lond. 1672. — B. Scharf, 
Tokixodoyin, seu de Natura Ven. 8vo. Jenz, 1678. — 
Newton, in Philos. Trans. No. 242. — Del Papa, in 
ibid. No. 234. — Sloane, in ibid. No. 238. — Zacutus 
Lusttanus, Med. Pract. Hist. 1. i., v. et vi. — G. Bagiivi, 
Opera, 4to. Rome, 1696. — J. Marshail, Remarks on 
Arsenick considered as a Poison and as a Medecine, 8vo, 
Lond. 1715. — F. Hoffmann, Opera, suppl. ii. p. 737. — 
Camerarius, Memorabd. cent. iti. — N I. Etmiilier, De 
Ven. Signis et Indiciis, 4to. Lips. 1727. — T. Madden, 
On Laurel Water as a Poison; Philos. Trans. Lond. 
1731. — J. Rutty, On Laurel Water, &c. 3 in ibid. 1739. 
— E. Milward, Of an Antidote to the Indian Poison; 
in ibid. 1742. — RB. Mead, Mechanical Account of Poi- 
sons, 8vo. Lond. 1743. — Kaempfer, Ameenitat. Exot. 
fase. iii, p. 575. — B, Langrish, Physical Experiments 
on Brutes, &c. 8vo. Lond. 1746. — F. D. Herissant, 
Experim. with the Poison of Lamas and Ticunas ; 
Philos. Trans. vol. xlvii. Lond. 1751. — Morgagni, De 
Sed et Caus. Morb. epist. ix. — Spraegel, in Hallert 
‘Dissert. ad Med. vol. vi. — Amoreur, De Noxa Anima- 
lium, Avig. 1762. — P. Ross?, De nonnullis Plantis que- 
pro venenatis habentur, 4to. Pis. 1762. — J. Awsiter, 
Essay on the Effects of Opium asa Poison, 8vo, Lond. 
1763. — C. Krapf, Experimenta de nonnullorum Ranun- 
culorum venenata Qualitate, Vien. 1766. — J. N. Lau- 
venti, Synopsis Reptilium emendata, cum Experimentis 
cirea Venena et Antidota Reptilium Austriacorum, 8vo, 
Vienna, 1768. — John Cooke, Treatise of Poisons, with 


their Cure, 12mo. Lond. 1770. — T. P. Cels, De Belgii 
Plantis venenatis, 4to. Brux. 1774. — Clark, in Medical 
Facts and Observat. vol. vii. art, 25, — Graves, in ibid, 
vol. vii. art. 27. — W. Falconer, Observations and Ex- 
| periments on the Poison of Ay iit 8vo. Lond. 1774. — 
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Bosc, De Diagnosi Ven. ingesti et in Corpore geniti, 
Lips. 1774; in Schlegei’s Coll. t. iv. — John “Prestwith, 
Dissertation on Poisons, &c. 8vo. Lond. 1775. — J. F. 
Ginclin, Allgemeine Geschichte der Gifte, 8vo. Leipz. 
1776. — B. Carminati, De ‘Animalium ex mephiticis 
tralitibus Interitu, 4to. P. Land. 1777. — J. F. Gmelin, 
Geschichte der Pflunzengifte, 8vo. Leipz. 1777. — J. F. 
Gmelin, Geschichte der Mineralischen Gifte, 8vo, Leipz. 
1777. — D. Ingram, An inquiry into the Cause of the 
Death of W. Scawen, Esq., 8vo. Lond. 1777. — P. T. 
Navier, Contrepoisons de l’Arsenic, du Sublimé cor- 
rosif, &c. 2 vol. 12mo. Paris, 1777. — 4non., An Essay 
on culinary Poisons, 8vo. Lond. 1781. — Fel. Fontana, 
Sur les Poisons et sur le Corps animal, 2 vol. 4to. Flor. 
17513; and in Philos. Trans. !780, p. 163. — Fester, in 
Philos. Trans. vol. lii. p. 2. — Hetsseisen, Dissertatio de 
Veneficio doloso (Doering, i.), 1781. — B. Wilmer, Ob- 


POISONS — Bistiocraruy ayy Rererences. 


servations on the poisonous Vegetables indigenous in 
Great Britain, 8vo. Lond. 1781. — Mangor, in Acta Reg. 
Soc. Med. Haun. vol. iii. no. 13. (Poisoning per Va- 
ginam.) — G. Logan, Versuch ueber die Gitte, 8ro. 
Petersb. 1783.— P. Bulliard, Histoire des Plantes véné- 
neuses de la France, fol. Par. 1784-98. — Fr. Chaussier, 
Consultations médico-légales sur une Accusation d’Em- 
poisonnement, 8vo. Paris, 1784. — 7. Houlston, Ob- 
servations on Poisons, 8vo. Lond. 1784. — Thomas Per- 
cival, Observations and Experiments on the Poison of 
Lead, 8vo. Lond. 1784; and Practical Essays, vol. i. 
p.5.— A.J. Retz, Recherches sur les Signes de ’Em- 
poisonnement, 8vo. Par. 1784. — P. J. Buchos, Visserta- 
tions sur l'Ipo, espéce de Poison dent se servent les 
Sauvages, fol. Par. 1785. — J. G. Puthn, Materia vene- 
naria Regni vegetabilis, 8v0. Dresd. 1785. —J. J. Plenk, 
Toxicclogia, seu Doctrina de Venenis, 8vo. Vien. 1785. 
— Longmare, in Duncan’s Annals of Medecine, vol. iii. 
7. — 8. Hahnemann, Ueber den Arsenik Vergiltung, 
ihre Hiilfe, &c. 8yo. Lips._ 1786. — J. S. Halle, Gitt- 
historie des Thier, Pflanzen, und Mineralreichs, Syo. 
Berl. 1786. — Jos. Skinner, A Treatise on the Venom of 
the Viper, Cherry-Laurel, &c. Transl. from Fontana, 
2 vol. 8vo, Lond. 1787. — G. IV. C. von Wilke, Ueber 
die Giftpflanzen der Krautergirten, 8vo. Hal. 1787. — 


B. Moseley, On Tropical Diseases (Poisons of Serpents, 
&c.),,, 8v0..Lond. 1788..—-J..E. F. Scnulze, ‘Toxicologia 


Veterum (Docring,i.), 4to. Hal. 1788. — Thomas, in 
Memoirs of Med. Society of London, vol. v. 10. — Boen- 
ninger, De Piantis venenatis (Doering, i.), 4to. Duisb. 
1790. — A. Fothergill, Cautions on the Poisons of Lead 
and Copper, 8vo. Bath, 1790. — 7. Hamilton, Practica) 
Hints on Opium considered as a Poison, 8vo. ipsw. 1791. 
— J. C. Doeiz, Neue Versuche ueber Pflanzengifte, 8vo. 
Niirnb. 1792. — P. Kolbani, Abhandlung ueber die Herr- 
schenden Gifte in der Kiichen, 8vo. Presb. 1792. — 
LL. P. Schroeter, Bemerkungen tiber das Mutterkorn, 
8vo. Rinteln. 1792. — J. Juhnstone, Medical Issays and 
Observations, and an Essay on mineral Poisons, 8vo. 
Birmingh. 1795. — C. C. H. Mare, Allgemeine Bemer- 
kungen tiber die Gifte, 8vo. Erl.1795.—J. H. A. Dunker, 
Kurze Beschreibung der Gefahrlichsten Giftpflanzen, 
8vo. Brand 1796. — C. A. Frege, Anleitung zur Keunt- 
niss der Schiidlichen und Giftpflanzen, 8vo. Kopeah. 
1796. —P. Russel, An Account of the Indian Serpents 
and their Poisons, fol. Lond. 1796. — J. Clark, Oi the 
Poison of the Cassada Root (Med. Facts, viii.), 8vo. 
Lond. 1797. — Th. Horsfield, Experimental Dissertation 
on the Rhus Verrux, &c. 8vo. Philad. 1798. — P. Kel- 
bani, Gifigeschichte des Thierpflanzen und Miinecral- 
reichs, 8vo. Vien. 1798. — Bulliard, Hist. des Plantes | 
vénén. et suspectes de la France, 8yo. Paris, 1798. — 
J.C. A. Mayer, Ein Ueimische Giftenachse, Berl. fol. 
1798.—E. Thomas, Onthe Poison of Fish. In Mem. Med. 
Soc. of Lond., vol. v. p. 19. — Jos. Frank, Handbuch der 
Toxicologie, 8vo. Vien. 1800. — J. P.J. Kircheisen, Beo- | 
bachtungen liber das Mutterkorn, 8vo. Altenb. 1800. — 
Anon., Giftplanzenbuch, oder Die Schadlichsten Gift- 
gewachste Deutchlands, 8vo. Berl. 1801. — 4. Z. Lartra, 
Traité de l’Empoisonnement par P Acide nitrique, 8vo. | 
Par. 1802. — Jus. Frank, Mauue! de Toxicologie (‘Trans- 
Jat.), 8vo. Anvers, 1803, — Consbruch, in Hufeland’s 
Journ. der Pract. Arzneyk, b. iv. p. 442, -. J. 7. Hallie, 
Die Deutsche Giftpflanzen, zur Verhutung Transiger 
Vorfialle, 8vo. Berl. 1803. — Thomass’n & Thuessink, De 
Atropa Belladona, Groen. 1803. — I’. 17. L. Paldamus, 
Versuch einer Toxicologie, 8vo. Wal. 1803. — Renault, 
Expériences sur les Contrepoisons de l’Arsenic, 8vo. 
Par. 1803. — 7. J. Kohlhaas, Gifipflanzen aufst:in Abji- 
druckt, 4to. Regensb. 1805, — Chansarel, Cbservations 
sur diverses Substances vénéneuses, &c. Svo. Bordeaux, 
1807. — Budd, in Lond. Med. and Phys. Journ. Oct. 
1807. — IV. C. Orphai, Musteruug aller fiir Giitig Ge- 
haltenen Thiere Deutschlands, 8vo, Leips. 1807, — 
_ J. Adams, Observations on morbid Poisons chronic and 
acute, &c. 4to. Lond, 1807. — G. F Jueger, De Etiec- 
tibus Arsenici in varios Organismos, 8vo. Tub. 1808. — 


C. G. Ackerniann, De Plumbi Viribu:, speciatim ejus 
Nociva que Sterilitatem inferat, 12mo. Norimb. 1309. — | 
#eeve, in Ed'n. Med. and Surg. Journ, 1809, — #. Home, | 


On the Poison ofthe Rattlesnake. In Philos. Trans., fto, 
Lond. 1810. — B. C. Brodie, Experiments on Poisons, 
In Philos. Traus., 4to. Lond. 1811-12. — Scherf, Bey- 
triage, B.iv.p.61. (Poisoning with Cclchicum.)—J. P, 
Ireland, On Arsenicas an Antidote to the Poison of Ser- 
pents. In Med. Chir. Trans. ii. 396., 8vo. Lond. 1811.— 
L. G. Sage, Moyens de remédier aux Poisons végétaux, 
&c. 8vo. Par. 1811. — B.W. Seiler, De nonnullorum 


Veneuorum in Corpore humano Effectibus, 4to. Wit-_ 


temb. 181]. — C. L. Donner, Abhandlung tiber die 


hochst verderblichen Folgen des innern Gebrauchs des _ 


Arseniks im Wechsclfieber, &c. 12mo. Berl. 1812. — 
— J. G. Puiln, Die Gifte des Minera'reichs, 8vo. Lips. 
1813. — J. M. Murat, De ’Empoisonnement par les 
Substances végétales, 8vo. Strasb. 1814. — M. P. Ovyfila, 
Traité des Poisons, ou Toxicologie générale, 2 vol. 8vo. 
Paris, 1814—1326. — C. Salt, An Essay on constitutional 
Disease from morbid Poisons, 8vo. Lond. 1817. — M. P, 


Ovfila, A general System of ‘Toxicology, 2 vol. and supp, — 


Transl. by Waller, 8v0. Lond. 18.5—17—21. — 4, 
Schnabel, De Effectibus Radicis Veratri albi et Hellebori 
nigri, Tub. 1817. — (. 4. H. A. Bertrand, Manuel 
médico-légal des Poisons, 8vo. Par. 1818. —F. Chatssier, 


Contrepoisons, cu Moyens reconnus les plus ¢fiicaces, — 
&c. 8vo0. Par. 1818. — Burrows, in Lond. Med. Res 


pository, vol. iii. 445. 476. — J. C. I’. Meister, Leitfaden 
ZU vorlesenen ueber Gifte, &c. 8vo. Bresl. 1818. — 


1. H. de Montgarny, Essai de Toxicologie, 8vo. Par. 


1818. — 4M. P. Oxfila, Secours 4 donner aux Personnes 
empoisonnées, &c. 12mo. Par. 1818. — M. P. Orfila, 
Directions for the Treatment of Persons who have 
taken Poison. Transl. by Black, 12mo. Lond. 1818. — 
—L. F. Schaffner, Versuch einer Darstellung der Arse- 
nik vergiltung, 8vo. Berl. 1818. — J. Wenat, Die Hiil’e 
bey Vergiftungen, &c. 8vo. Bres]. 1818. — F. Runge, De 


novo Methodo Veneficium Belladot x, &c. explorandi, — 


8vo. Jena, 1819. — C. R. C. Billard, Considérations sur 
V’Empoisonnement par les Irritants, 4to. Par. 1820. — 
Cloquet, Dict. des Se. Méd. art. Poison; t,.xliti, Pari 
1820. — 8. IV¥ray, in Lond. Med. Repository, vol. xviii. 
p. 26. — J. Copland, in ibid. ¢ vol. xviii. p. 29. 
commend the cold affusion in Cases of poisoning by 


Opium.) — J. A. Paris, and J. 8. M. Fonblanque, Me- 7 


dical Jurisprudence, 3 vols. 8¥o. Lond. 1823, vol. ii. 
p. 130 et seq. —G. Hinck, Ueber Arsenik in Medicinisch- 
gerichtiicher, &c. Insicht, 8vo. Vien. 1820. — J. Kerner, 
Neue Beobachtungen ueber die Vergiftungen durch den 
Genuss Geraiucherter Wiirste, 8vo. ‘ub. 1820. — Fodéré, 
Dict. des Sc. Méd. art. Toexicologte, t.lv. Par. 1821. — 
P. J. Schneider, Ueber die Gifte in Medizinisch-gericht- 


licher Beziehung, 8vo. Tub. 1821. — Fodéré, Traité de 
Méd. légale et d'Hygiéne publique, &c. 6 vols. 8vo. 


Paris, 1818. — R. Christison, C. Coindet, Experimental 
Inquiry on poisoning by Oxalic Acid, 8vo. Edin. 1823. 
— J. Taddeci, Rech. Chim. et Méd. sur wn nouvel Anti- 
dote contre le Sublimé corros, par G. Oder, 8vo. Paris, 
1824. — EL. S. de Montmahon, Considérations médico- 
légales sur une Accusation d’Empoisonnement par PAcé- 
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trine chimique, suivie d'une Dissertation sur les Poisons 
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of poisoning by Prussic Acid.) — PBurion, American 
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— 8. Travers, An Inquiry concern. that State of the 
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du dix-neuvidme Siécle, &c. 4 vols. 8vo. Paris, 1828. — 
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J. MM. Churchiil, Medical Botany, or Illustrations and 
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tables,” &c. New edit. by Burne/t, 2 vols. 8vo. Lond. 
1835, pluries. — E.S.de Montmahon, Manuel médicos 
légal des Poisons, 12mo. Paris, 1824. — M. Metinier, 
Rapport médico-légal contre un Soupcon d@’Empoi- 
sonnement, 8vo. Car. 1825. — Segalas, Revue Méd. t.i, 
1826, p.507. (The Rationale of potsoning.) — H. Guerin 
de Mamers, ‘Poxicologie Nouvelle, cu Traité des 
Poiscns, 8vo. Paris, 1896. — Oxfila, Dict. de Méd. 
art, Potson, t. Xvii. Par. 1827, — Coley, Treat. on Med, 
Jurisprudence, part i. comprising the Consideration of 
Poisons, &c. N. Y. 8vo. 1898. — 7. Addison, J. Morgan, 
An Essay on the Operation of poisonous Agents, 8yo. 
Lond. 1829, ~~ R. Christison, A ‘Vreatise on Poisons, 
8vo. Edin. 3 dedit. 1836. Piuries. —J. Welson, in Trans, 
of Lond. Med. and Chirurg. Soc. vol. xxi. p. 272. — 
Mutel, Des Poisons considérés sous le Rapport de la 
Médecine, 8vo. Paris, 1830 — Devergie, Dict. de Méd. 
et de Chir. Prat, art. Empotsonnement, t. vii, Par. 1831. 
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— Philips, in American Journ. of Med. Sciences, 
-yol. viii. p. 540. — Apjoln, Cyc. of Pract. Med. art. Tow7co- 
lozy, vol. iv. Lond. 1834. — Gmelin, in Archives gén. de 
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POLLUTION.—Synown.— Pollutions (Pollutio 
—the act of polluting or defiling, corrupting or 
tainting) ; Spermatorrhea ; Gonorrhea vera, G, 
libidinosa; Anaplasmus, Manustupratio, Mas- 
turbatio; Onanismus ; Tabes dorsalis, Proflu- 
vium  seminis, Auct. Var. ; — Samenfiuss, 
Onanie, Selbstbeflekung, Germ. ; — Inconti- 
nence de Sperme, pertes seminales, Onanisme, 

- Spermatorrhée, Fr. ; — Pollutions, voluntary 

and involuntary ; — Self-pollutions. 

Crassir, — GENEraAL Patuorocy — Atio- 
logy. — Spucrat Paruowocy. 

1], Derin. — Voluntary and solitary excitement 
of the sevual organs, occasioning emissions or the 
venereal orgasm (self-pollution — voluntary pollu- 
tion): — Discharge of the seminal fluid, with or 

without the venereal orgasm, involuntarily or dur- 
ing sleep (involuntary pollutions).” 

2. Under the designations, voluntary and in- 
voluntary pollutions, 1 propose briefly to consider 
those moral and physical disorders which have 
been variously denominated according to the 
forms in which they have been presented to the 
medical adviser, or which they have assumed in 
the progress of moral depravity ; not infrequently 
in connection with outward moral observances 
and hypocritical sanctity. That form of pollu- 
tion, in either sex, which was at first voluntary, 
generally becomes involuntary when the evil 

habit is persisted in, although the latter, in cer- 
tain circumstances, may occur primarily. It 
becomes, therefore, necessary to consider the dif- 
ferent states of this important disorder in succes- 
Sion, inasmuch as the moral vice is generally the 
_eause of the physical disea-e. Both states of the 


disorder should be viewed with a due regard to: 
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their special relations and consequences ; for so 
remarkably important are these consequences — 
so numerous are the ills, both of body and mind, 
which this disorder induces—and so certainly are 
those ills entailed upon the subsequent life of the 
person who is its subject, and upon his offspring 
to the third and fourth generation, if, indeed, he 
possess the power of propagating his species, even 
in the most imbecile forms, that it becomes the 
duty of the medical instructor to point out its 
forms, relations, and consequences. The subject 
has been improperly neglected by both instructed 
writers and scientific physicians, because it is 
one frequently involving indelicate ideas, and re- 
quiring unpleasant revelations — as the due con- 
sideration of it unveils the innate and concealed 
depravity of our nature. But the vice, the moral 
depravity, of which the disorder at first consists, 
soon creates for itself, in actual and often in- 
curable physical disease, a necessity for disclo- 
sure —-a necessity which is not confined to the 
person concerned, but extended to his family and 
his offspring. This being the case with disorders 
and their usual consequences, which involve so 
extensive and important considerations, should 
they be relinquished by the only persons who 
are able to investigate them aright, and to. re- 
store the mental and the physical imperfections 
upon which they depend, and be handed over to 
ignorant harpies, who prey upon the wretched 
sufferers, who take the utmost advantage of the 
fears which torment them, of the moral and phy- 
sical debility which sinks them, and of the cir- 
cumstances in which they are involved, to deceive, 
to plunder, and to swindle them, and who have 
neither the knowledge, nor the ability, nor even 
the intention, to render them any aid? 

I. Se_r-Pottution—V ot tuntary PoLtiurion.— 
Synon. — Masturbation — Manustupration — 
Onanism, &c. 

Crassir.— Genera ParnoLtocy — tio» 
logy. — Pathogeny. 

SreciAL Patnorocy. 
I. Cuass, I]. Orpen (Author). 

3. 1. Occasions, Causes, &c.-—J] have al- 
ready noticed, in a few sentences, the conse- 
quences of the tco early and inordinate excitement 
of the genital organs in both sexes (see art. Dis- 
EASE, § 53.); but the real importance of the 
subject induced me to mention merely certain 
prominent matters, and to reserve the fuller consi- 
cleration of it to a more appropriate place. Self- 
pollution is generally a vice of puberty, but it 
frequently is often practised at the earliest appears 
ance of this epoch; and, in females, even long 
before the usual accession of this change. In 
both sexes, the habit is not infrequently continued 
through a considerable portion of after life. Se- 
veral writers whose works I have perused have 
stated that they have known iustances where this 
vice had commenced in females as early as three 
or four years of age ; and cases of it have come 
before me when this age was hardly passed. At 
this early age, the practice has generally been ac- 
quired from the girls to whom the care of children 
has been committed. In a case of nymphomania, 
in a patient to whom I was called in consultation, 
and who was sixteen years of age, the intelligent 
mother, the wife of an eminent physician in India, 
stated that the disease originated in manustupra- 
tion acquired from a native Indian nurse, when 
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the child was only four years old. It is difficult 
to determine how early in life this vice may com- 
mence in the male sex. A patient who lately 
consulted me respecting his presumed impotence, 
stated that he commenced this vicious practice as 
early as eleven years of age; and I find upon 
referring to my African memoranda, that it is 
common among negro boys of nine and ten years 
of age. But in this country, from thirteen years 
of age to twenty-five, and even upwards, is the 
period in which it is commonly indulged in ; al- 
though its evil consequences are often found out 
before or soon after this latter age, At whatever 
period commenced, the habit is carefully con- 
cealed from parents and others ; and is often not 
detected, nor even suspected, although both mind 


and body are reduced by it to the lowest state of | 


imbecility. 

4, It is requisite to be aware of the early age 
at which this vice may commence, as well as of 
the circumstances in which it commonly originates, 
One chief occasion of its early appearance has 
already been noticed; and this should suggest 
precautions, especially as respects the persons 
with whom children are allowed to sleep or to 
associate. Boarding-schools and other seminaries 
or institutions, where a number of children or 
young persons are brought together, and espe- 
cially where several sleep in the same apartment, 
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or more than one in the same bed, are the places 
where this vice is most frequently acquired, by 
both sexes ; but it is not infrequently practised by 
those who have never entered these places, it 
being either suggested by the local irritation and 
physical excitement often present during early 
puberty, or soon after this epoch, or acquired 
from tutors and governesses. ‘The neglect of cir- 
eumcision in Christian countries is certainly no 
mean physical cause of the prevalence of this 
vice, and of many of the consequences which fol- 
low. Theinstitution of this rite for the descendants 
of Abraham, and the faithful observance of it to 
the present day not only by them, but also by the 
followers. of Mahomet, have tended, amidst nu- 
merous countervailing influences and persecutions, 
to perpetuate an enduring and healthy race; the 
beneficial results of circumcision being experi- 
enced not only by the individual himself, but also 
by his offspring, and even indirectly by the female 
sex, as may be inferred from various physiological 
considerations. 

5. Although this vice is most prevalent 
amongst young persons, its ill effects generally 
becoming apparent to them with riper years, yet 
it is not infrequently indulged in, by persons of 
both sexes, during advancing years; and is gene- 
nerally the cause of most of the complaints ob- 
served in unmarried persons after the age of: 


twenty-five years, as well as sometimes before! less manifest. 
y ? 
It is certainly the chief cause of | 


that period. 
the lives of this class of persons being of much | 
less mean duration than those of the married. 

6. There are few causes of this disorder more | 
influential than idleness—~than the want of such | 
occupations for youth as require early rising, A 
full and active occupation of the mind generally 
shuts out all ideas which suggest this mischief, 
whilst the pleasures, in which idleness favours the 
indulgence, tend to encourage those ideas, Lying | 


in bed after being awake is another occasion of 
no small importance—of much greater than is! 


generally attached to it. Although this and — 
several others of the foregoing causes, may not 
have first occasioned this vice, still they remark. — 
ably favour a frequent recurrence to it, and often 
render the morbid impulse to it too strong for the | 
self-control of the person who has fallen into the | 
evil habit. [ 

7. li. Tue Sympryoms anp Sicns of Mas | 
turbation are in some cases obvious, almost on — 
the first glance ; in others, they require close 
observation, aided by experience of the several 
phases they assume. When the mischief has not 
been long indulged in, then the injury sustained by | 
the organisation is seldom such as to be manifest. i 
But when it is commenced at an early period of — 
puberty, or with the first indications of puberty, } 
then its injurious effects show themselves much? 
sooner than when the frame has previously been — 
fully developed; and are much greater, espe- — 
cially at this early age, than the due congress of the 
opposite sexes. ‘That the injury done to the consti- — 
tution by this vice isalways much greater thanthat 
caused by sexual intercourse is certainly the 
case, although the act may not be oftener repeated 
in the former, than in the natural way. As 
respects the female sex, this result may be easily — 
accounted for; but it also obtains, and may be 
explained, as respects the male sex; for, inde- 
pendently of its being an act opposed to the dics — 
tates of nature and religion, itis one which ex- — 
hausts the nervous powers more completely than 
the orgasm consequent upon reciprocal enjoy-- = 
ment, and the interchange of nervous emana- 
tions. But, it should be recollected that self- 
pollution is often commenced at an earlier or | 
more immature age, than that at which the in- | 
tercourse of the sexes can take place, in the usual 
states of civilised society ; and that hence it is — 
the more injurious, because it impairs or inter- 
rupts the due development of both mind and 
body, at a period when such development ree 
ceives, in the healthy frame, its chief impetus 
and full consummation from the genital organs 
and secretions. There can be no doubt, 
however, that the individual who has once de-— 
voted himself to this Moloch of the species, be- 
comes but too frequently its slave to an almost. 
incredible degree. A patient who was sent to 
London for my advice, confessed that he had | 
practised this vice seven or eight times daily from 
the age of thirteen until twenty-four; and he 
was then reduced to the lowest state of mental’ 
weakness, associated with various bodily infirmi- 
ties — indeed, both mental power and physical — 
existence were nearly extinguished. ~ 

8. a. The more prominent symptoms of selfs — 
pollution are readily recognised; but those’ 
which indicate an early stage of the habit are 
In females, who often commence — 
it long before, or with the earliest appearance of, § 
puberty it is indicated chiefly by pallor or loss 
of colour, a desire to be alone, a somewhat de- 
jected manner, listlessness and indolence, a de- 
sire to go soon to bed, and to lie long after having 
been awake; a darker mark than usual under the 
eyes, or of the lower eyelids; a near or weak 
sight; slight emaciation, although the appetite is 
good or even ravenous ; the habit of biting the 
nails, which are generally very short; warts on- 
the first or second fingers, slight sores about the’ 
roots of the nails, &c., are signs often observed, 
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and when several of them exist in the same case, 
suspicion of self-pollution may be entertained ; 
and may be viewed as confirmed, if slight leu- 
corrhoea, with redness and considerable develop- 
ment of the clitoris and nymphe be present, and 
especially if the linen or sheets betray any marks or 
stains. Several of these symptoms may be observed 
in males; but the night-limens most commonly 
demonstrate this vice in them. They, however, 
often prevent it from being thus detected, and 
completely conceal it until their appearance 
sufficiently betrays them. 
- 9, When self-pollution is not frequently prac- 
tised it may be very long before it is detected 
—if detected at all: but, when it isa frequent 
habit, the above symptoms then are not of long 
duration without being followed by others, which 
“more decidedly indicate the mischief. The signs, 
however, vary with the age. When early prac- 
tised, or before the frame is developed, or whilst 
the frame is in course of development, this pro- 
cess is more or less impaired, or even interrupted. 
The organic nervous influence and vital power 
are determined chiefly to the immature sexual 
organs, and all the other vital manifestations 
languish more or less, The functions of diges- 
tion and assimilation are weakened, the blood is 
poor and deficient in red-globules and hama- 
tosin, anda state of anemia is more or less com- 
pletely produced. The muscles become flaccid ; 
and the tendons, ligaments, and capsules relaxed 
and easily stretched. The nervous systems are 
weak, susceptible, readily excited or depressed, 
and ultimately betray further disorder. Hence 
arise weakness of the joints, flexures of the spinal 
column, chlorosis, chorea, epilepsy, rheumatic or 
neuralgic pains, nervous headaches, and a general 
blight of the constitution, often associated with 
~ worms in the intestinal canal, and always attended 
by mental and bodily indolence, chilliness and 
susceptibility of cold, and by incapability of in- 
tellectual and physical occupation. At this early 
age, or when puberty is either not commenced or 
is just appearing, the patient is often stunted in 
growth by this habit, or is rendered decrepit and 
imbecile, the ovaria and the testes are imperfectly 
developed, and even waste more or less ; and the 
beard in males hardly appears. I was first consult- 
ed by the parents of a young lady when she was 
“about twelve yearsofage. She was then suffering 
from debility and slight anamia; and subse- 
quently she was the subject of chlorosis and tuber- 
cular consumption, of which she died about 
the age of twenty. She had never menstruated. 
When the body was examined after death, the 
ovaria were remarkably small and changed to a 
dense fibro-cartilaginous state. It was ascertained 
during my attendance, that she had become early 
addicted to masturbation; she ceased to grow at 
an early age; and was of a small and weak con- 
formation — although her parents were large and 
strong persons. Most of those who thus early 
become addicted to self-pollution, are soon after- 
wards the subjects, not merely of one or more of 
the ailments already noticed, but also of enlarge- 
ments of the lymphatic and other glands, ulti- 
mately of tubercular deposits in the lungs and 
other viscera, or of scrofulous disease of the ver- 
tebre or bones, or of other structures, more espe- 
cially of the joints. 
10. b. When self-pollution is commenced at a 
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more mature age, or when puberty is advanced 
or completed, the mischief which the constitution 
sustains is notso remarkable, nor so rapid in its 
progress, as when practised earlier ; for the frame 
is then further developed, and more consolidated ; 
and the powers of life furnish a greater resistance 
to the evil. Nevertheless, the consequences are 
generally most serious, especially when the vice 
is often indulged in; and, in some respects are 
similar to those already mentioned, whilst those 
most frequently observed at this more mature age, 
are not unfrequently seen also in younger persons. 
Stooping and roundness of the shoulders, with a 
falling inwards of the thorax below the clavicles ; 
emaciation and weakness of the joints; pallor of 
the countenance, with sunk orbits, the eyes being 
surrounded by a darker circle ; a weak or dim 
sight, or nearness of the sight, weakness and 
pains in the eyes often preceding the change in 
the focus of distinct vision; eruptions on the 
face; a falling out of the hair, and baldness of 
the crown and forehead ; pains in the head, low- 
ness of spirits, and aching of the back and loins, 
with inability of sustaining long an erect or even 
a sitting posture without support ; marked aversion 
from leaving bed in the morning, and indisposi- 
tion to enter upon any mental or bodily occupa- 
tion, are the earliest indications of self-pollution, 
at the more mature periods of life, ‘To these suc- 
ceed, sooner or later, loss of colour, a pallid 
state of the gums, tongue, and prolabia; some- 
times a dusky hue of the countenance, with sores 
of the face, which are frequently picked and 
irritated by the patient; leucorrhoea and delayed, 
or suppressed, or interrupted, or painful and diffi- 
cult, or scanty menstruation ; in some females 
protracted or frequently recurring catamenia ; 
numerous hysterical symptoms, often irregular or 
anomalous, and. attended by painful, or spasmodic, 
or slightly paralytic symptoms, and with all the 
phenomena noticed when treating of mysTERIA 
and sprnaL rrriraTion. Ultimately, all the 
bodily functions betray increasing disorder ; and 
special forms of disease sueceed, particularly epi- 
lepsy, glandular and tubercular maladies, phthi- 
sis; palpitations of the heart from the slightest 
mental and physical causes, often protracted and 
excessive, and not unfrequently followed by or- 
ganic changes of the parietes of the cavities, or 
of the orifices and valves of the heart; morbid 
states of the urinary functions and passages ; 
hypochondriasis, and a morbid concentration of 
the attention upon the various changes and states 
of sensibility or of disorder, thereby aggravating 
these forms; melancholia attended by various 
delusions, by unfounded fears, and a state of 
mental misery ; and, at last, complete prostration 
of the powers of both mind and body, in various 
forms of partial or general insanity, or of incom- 
plete or complete palsy ; this latter affection often 
commencing as partial paraplegia, and advancing 
to incomplete general palsy of motion, the move- 
ments resembling those of chorea, and ultimately 
terminating in complete general palsy, with 
marked disorder of the urinary. secretion and 
excretion. 

11. c. During the progress of the ills which 
self-pollution entails, the digestive and the assimi- 
lating functions suffer more or less ; the amount 
of disorder which these betray, varying with the 
advantages enjoyed as respects food, air, exercise, 
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and sleeping arrangements. ,But, generally, these 
functions and nutrition Janguish remarkably ; and 
the bowels become habitually, sometimes obstin- 
ately, costive. Amongst the most certain signs of 
self-pollution, especially in males, is premature 
baldness; but it should be admitted that it not 
unfrequently is also produced by low fevers as 
well as by venereal excesses. Abuses of the 
sexual organs are soon followed, not only by one 
or more of the maladies enumerated and by con- 
stitutional exhaustion, but also by more or less 
disorder and debility of these organs themselves, 
frequently amounting to temporary impotence 
and sterility. The frequent and unnatural ex- 
citement of these organs occasions an increas- 
ed secretion of the prostatic fluid, and often, 
also, acute or chronic inflammation and enlarge- 
ment of the prostate gland, and all the usual 
consequences; increased susceptibility and im- 
paired or exhausted function of the virile organs ; 
uritation of the seminal passages, and ultimately 
involuntary emissions, and wasting of the testes. 

12.d. The mischief is seldom so rapidly manifest- 
ed in the female as in the male; unlessthe practice 
commence before the full evolution of puberty. 
After this period, however, the evils which result 
depend much upon the frequency of the habit ; 
but these vary accordingly, the state of the con- 
stitution, temperament, and predisposition, also, 
modifying the effects. ‘These effects have already 
been enumerated ; but they either cause, or are 
connected with sterility, which is generally owing 
to the changes produced in the ovaria by ex- 
cessive, frequent, and unnatural excitement, and 
sometimes, also, in the uterus and Fallopian tubes, 
Independently of changes in the ovaria and tubes, 
and often antecedent to these, leucorrhcea is 
frequently present, and is sometimes followed by 
ulcerations of the os uteri, and numerous sym- 
pathetic ills which this state, in connection with 
Irritation of the ovaria and uterus, generally 
entails. The occurrence of ulceration, an the 
aggravation of it, are remarkably favoured by 
the means too frequently and officiously resorted 
to in ascertaining the nature of the uterine dis- 
order; for, by these means, the access of air to 
the seat of irritation, oftener increases the mischief 
than the remedies prescribed ten‘ to allay it. 

13. e. The evil consequences of self-pollution are, 
however, not confined to the individual; but, as 
already stated, ave transmitied to the offspring, 
when the effects have not been such, as to kind 
and degree, as to prevent procreation. But when 
the constitutional powers, and more especially the 
sexual organs, of eithersex are much weakened by 
this vice, either sterility is the consequence, or the 
offspring is delicate, puny, decrepit, or the sub- 
ject of various congenital maladies, especially of 
the nervous system — to idiotcy from deficient 
development of the brain, to hydrocephalus, to 
epilepsy, convulsions, palsy. The serofulous dia- 
thesis, tubercular and glandular maladies, diseases 
of the vertebra and of the joints, hydrccephalus, 
softening of the central portions of the brain, aud 
tubercular formations in the membranes, palsy 
and convulsions, chorea, inflammations of the 
membranes or substance of the brain or of the 
spinal cord, and numerous other affections to 
which delicate infants and children are liable, 
very commonly result from self-pollution having 
been practised by either of the parents, previously 
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to the married state. But the evil does not always 
stop at this epoch of existence; it often extend; 
throughout the life of the offspring ; or it appear: 
only with puberty and mature age. The several 
diseases actually proceeding from tubercular de- 
posits ; insanily, or mental weakness, or imbecility; 
pulmonary consumption, chronic debility, or 
faulty or impaired development of the frame; 
diseases of the spine and joints; hysterical and 
neuralgic affections, epilepsy, and irregular forms 
of convulsion, partial or complete states of palsy 
and various other affections, not unfrequently ap 
pear, in consequence of the constitutional pre- 
disposition arising from the vice of the parent, and 
the faulty development and impaired nervous 
energy of the offspring. 

II. Invotunrary Portutioys. — Synon, 
Involuntary discharges of spermatic fluid. — 
Sphermatorrhea, — Involuntary seminal dise 
charges. 
14, A. This form of pollution is of very frequent 

occurrence, and generally follows the foregoing, 

When self-pollution has been practised at an 

early age, or so frequently as to induce debility, 

or an irritable state of the sexual organs, in 
voluntary discharges of spermatic fluid are 
often—indeed generally—the consequences of the 
relinquishment, or even of a temporary cessation 
of the voluntary acts. It has been believed, 
since the appearance of M. Lattemanp’s work 
on this disease, andof Mr. B. Pitixres’s excellen 
papers on the same subject, that these discharges 
‘are for the most part, if not altogether, caused by 
irritation set up in or about the duets connected 
with the testicle,” especially at the termination of 
the seminal ducts in the urethra. Such is, doubt-— 
less, the case in many instances; but it is much — 
more generally only a part of the mischief; the 
whole genital apparatus, more particularly the — 
seminal ducts and vesicles, the ejaculator muscles — 
and the prostate gland, having acquired, from the — 
vicious practice above exposed, an irritability and 
susceptibility beyond the control of the individual. 
This practice is the chief cause of this morbid cone 
dition — of this often serious disease, which, if not 
corrected, generally induces other maladies, al-— 
though when it is only of occasional occurrence — 
in robust persons, it is sometimes productive of 
little injury. Yet self-pollution is not the only 
cause. ‘The next to it in importance are excesses 
in sexual intercourse ; the constant excitement of — 
the sexual organs ending ina morbid susceptibility, 
debility, and irritability of the whole sexual appa- 
ratus, manifested especially by the parts just named, 
Gonorrhcea, gleets, discharges, and strictures of 
the urethra are also, although much more rarely, 
concerned in the production of this disorder. The 
irritation of ascarides in the rectum, of hamor- 
rhoids, of fissures of the anus, &c. has also been 
considered as one of the causes of these dis-— 
charges; but I suspect that these morbid states 
are more frequently associated effects of the same 
causes, —of masturbation and sexual excesses, — 
than the actual oceasion of the seminal emissions, 
even in those cases in which they co-exist. How- 
ever, whether the irritation of the rectum bea 
cause ora complication of the disorder now being 
considered, is practically of the less importance, 
that in either case it equally requires to be removed — 

by suitable treatment. i 

15. B, The evidence of involuntary spermatic 
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“discharges is, as Mr. Purttirs correctly remarks, 
sufficiently clear; but ultimately, andas the weak- 
ness of the organs increases, the ejaculation is un- 
attended by the usual sensations, and the patiént 
may then be unaware of the extent of the evil. 
Tt is not unusual, in such far-advanced. cases, to 
find the spermatic fluid passed with the urine, or 
during efforts at stool, especially when the bowels 
are costive. In the latter cireumstances, the fluid 
is squeezed out by the pressure on the seminal 
yesicles. The patient is, however, generally 
aware of the evil, when the fluid is passed with 
the urine ; because it almost always passes with the 
last drops, and can then be detected, and is at- 
tended by a certain sensation about the neck of 
the bladder. When the urine is examined soon 
after it is passed, small granular diaphanous par- 
ticles are found floating in it, or at the bottom of 
the vessel. Mr. Puriuirs states, that when the 
evil is far advanced, no peculiar sensation is ex- 

rienced, and the granular matter may be un- 
detected, or may assume a more uniform cloudy 
appearance. ‘The microscope most certainly de- 
tects the seminal fluid in the urine; for by its 
means the spermatic animalcules may be perceived 
in the deposit or cloudy portion of the urine. As 
debility of the constitution or of the sexual or- 
gans increases, owing to the great frequency of 
the discharges, or to other causes, “the fluid be- 

‘comes thinner, and the animalcules much less 
‘numerous, and they may be almost if not altogether 
wanting.” 

16. C. The general symptoms or consequences of 
involuntary pollutions are necessarily, in most re- 
spects, the same as I have above stated with re- 
ference to self-pollution, for as the involuntary is 
generally caused by, or is a sequela of, the volun- 
tary discharges, the results, as respect both mind 
and body, will generally be thesame. One of the 
most distressing of these to the mind of the patient 
is a state approaching, if not actually amounting 
to impotency. In some cases, the impotency is 
owing more to the fears and anxieties of the suf- 
ferer, than to the physical state of the organs. Mr. 
Pauririrs has described this complaint so well, that 
‘Ishall adopt nearly hisown words. It is not that 
the seminal fluid is deteriorated, or incapable of 
determining foecundation, but it is that the or- 
gans are wanting in the energy necessary for pro- 
jecting the fluid into the vagina ; erection, if it 
exists at all, being momentary. The digestive 
functions become deranged, the bowels consti- 
pated, nutrition languishes, respiration is troubled, 
the voice fails, the heart’s action is interfered with, 
even to such an extent as to induce belief of 
actual disease of that organ, and hypochondriasis 
becomes complete. These symptoms do not ai- 

_ vance far without causing disorder of the nervous 
system, especially weakness, or failure of one or 
more of the senses; headach, with a sense of 
weight or pressure, loss of memory, timidity, ap- 
prehension, and various other affections and 
diseases, either similar to, or identical with, those 
already mentioned (§§ 9 et seq.). 

17. But the impotency which distresses the 
patient is not so often imaginary as it is real. 
The frequent seminal emissions are followed by a 
thinner and less fully elaborated secretion, with a 
morbidly increased prostatic fluid ; and the imper- 
fect and momentary erections,and the rapid emis- 
sions, are insufficient to excite the female orgasm 
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requisite to procreation in most cases, or at least to 
a healthy impregnation and offspring. ‘The impo- 
tency, however, is not the only evil; for it soon 
becomes associated with others if the seminal 
discharges continue, most generally with epileptic 
or convulsive affections, with palsy, with pulmo- 
nary consumption, with mental delusions, or 
general insanity, withalistaste of life, and thoughts 
of, or attempts at suicide, or with some other of the 
various maladies which I have already shown to 
follow frequent self-pollutions (§$ 9 et seq.). 

18. IL]. Grearmenr. — i. Of self-pollution. 
—It is obvious, that treatment must necessarily 
fail, or at best only lessen the ill consequences, as 
long as this vice continues to be practised. It 
should, however, be recollected, that it is not 
only most necessary that this vice, in all its moral 
and physical consequences, ouglit to be exposed 
to the patient, and the entire relinquishment of it 
insisted upon, but that those who have, or ought 
to have, control over him or her, should ascertain 
whether, or not, the prohibition be strictly ob- 
served ; for the control of reason generally be- 
comes so weak in these persons, as to be quite 
insufficient to restrain those impulses which the oc- 
casions mentioned above (<§ 4—6.) too frequently 
favour or excite. It should not be overlooked 
that physical conditions and local irritations are 
often the causes of many of our most uncontrol- 
lable desires and passions ; and that professional 
inquiries ought to be directed to the state of those 
organs, which, not only are influenced by these 
desires, but which instinctively excite the desires 
themselves, independently of reason and volition. 
There can be no doubt, as 1 have above stated, 
(§ 4.) that the occurrence of this vice is remark- 
ably favoured by the physical condition of the male 
genitals, especially as regards the neglect of cir- 
cumcision. Iam convinced, that the abrogation 
of this rite among Christians has been injurious 
to them, in religious, in moral, in physical, and in 
sanitory and constitutional points of view, — that 
circumcision is a most salutary rite, as respects 
not only the individual, but also the female whom 
he marries, and his offspring. He who devotes 
himself to self-pollution —- to this modern Moloch 
of the species, — should duly consider the severe 
denunciations and punishments which it provoked 
from the Jewish legislator, and observe its ener- 
vating effects upon himself, both mentally and 
bodily. 

19. It is necessary, not only to procure a 
complete relinquishment ot this vice, but also to 
restoré the several functions— sexual, digestive 
and assimilative, nervous and mental —to their 
healthy conditions. As the manifestations of these 
several functions are more or Jess debilitated by 
this vice, the advice which I have given at full 
length in the article Desitiry (§§ 29 et seq.) 
should be adopted and strictly followed in all its 
various details. Tonics, suited to the peculiarities 
of the case, ought to be prescribed, especially the 
chalybeate tonics and mineral waters ; and these 
should be aided by residence in a healthy air, 
by regular exercise, by full occupation, and by 
early rising. The patient should get out of bed 
instantly upon awaking in the morning, and have 
recourse, either to a sliower-bath, or to the cold 
douche, or to the affusion on the loins or genitals of 
sea- water, or water in which salt has been dissolved 
being preferred, He should sleep on a hair mats 
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tress, and not be allowed a longer period than 
seven hours for repose. If he or she be much 
weakened, two or three hours rest on a sofa may 
be allowed in the middle of the day, but sleep 
ought not to be permitted, as it must be re- 
served until bed-time. The diet should be suf- 
ficiently nourishing without being heating or 
stimulating ; and the amusements and the reading 
be such as will not excite sexual desires. The 
mind, as well as the body, ought to be fully, 
agreeably, and profitably occupied, without in- 
ducing more fatigue than willfavour-sound sleep 
during the hours devoted to repose, 

20. During the course of this treatment, the 
digestive functions should be duly promoted and 
the bowels regulated. Costiveness will be best 
prevented by means of stomachic aperients, as the 
compound infusions of gentian and senna con- 
joined, taken either early in the morning or at 
bed-time; and the impaired tone of the sexual 
organs and nervous system will be the most 
certainly remedied by the tincture of the sesqui- 
chloride of iron, with tincture or infusion. of ca- 
Jumba, &c. ; or by the sulphates of ironand quinine 
with the compound galbanum pill, or a vege- 
table extract; or by the iodide of iron in the syrup 
of sarsaparilla, or by such other preparations of 
iron and their combinations as the peculiarities 
and complications of the case will suggest. In 
Many instances, and more especially in those 
which manifest a tendency to pulmonary disease, 
o disordered action of the heart, or to nervous 
headaches and affections, the mistura ferri com- 
posita will prove an excellent remedy ; and, if 
there be any tendency to glandular or tubercular 
disease, the liquor potasse and tincture or extract 
of conium may be added, or the iodide of iron or 
the iodide of potassium may be substituted. When 
self-pollution has been early or long practised, the 
consequent states of anemia and of nervous ex- 
haustion require either an immediate recourse to 
chalybeates, or the adoption of them after vegeta- 
ble bitters and tonics have been taken for a 
few days with alkaline carbonates, or with the 
mineral acids, according ta the peculiarities of the 
case, — (See further the Treatment advised in the 
Article Deptiiry, §§ 29 et seq.) 

21. B. Involuntary Pollutions, or Spermator- 
rhea, generally originating in self-pollution, or in 
venereal excesses, require the same means as have 
been just advised. But these may not suffice to 
prevent the occasional or even the frequent re- 
currence of involuntary pollutions; for, although 
the voluntary emissions are discontinued, the in- 
voluntary may replace them in some form or other. 
Latitemann, Paris, and others, have shown 
that the passage of a bougie armed with lunar 
caustic, down to the seat of irritation, at or about 
the mouths of the seminal ducts, will remove this 
often distressing complaint. The application of 
the caustic is made by means of Latiemanp’s 
instrument, which conceals the caustic until it has 
arrived at the seat of pain, which is usually a little 
in front of the prostate, and a little more than six 
inches from the orifice of the urethra. When the 
instrument has reached this point, then the caustic 
is uncovered, and that portion of the urethra 
brushed over with it, As soon as this has been 
done, the caustic is again covered and the instru- 
ment is withdrawn. ‘This application occasions 
little uneasiness ; with slight smarting upon pass- 
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ing the urine, and a discharge, which is sometim 
considerable, and at first is thin and watery, } 
gradually becomes thicker, and in the course o 
few days ceases. A feeling of improvement | 
stated by Mr. Puriuirs to be early manifest j 
most instances, but the effect of the remedy can 
not be estimated until the irritation has subsided 
If by the end of six weeks, he remarks, from th 
application, a very decided amendment, or a cur 
be not produced, it may be concluded, either th 
an insufficient application of the caustic has bee: 
made, or that the fatal habit of self-pollution | 
still persisted in. He has more than once appliet 
too little, but he has never had to accuse himsel| 
of having applied too much. In any case a secont 
application is indicated when the desired effect j 
not obtained from the first. He has never ha 
occasion to make more than two applications, b 
circumstances might render a further recourse t 
the remedy proper, 

22. If the affection have been caused by 
flammation of the urethra— by gonorrhcea or b: 
gleet, or if it be consequent upon stricture, it may 
cease upon the removal of the primary disease, 
But if this result be not procured, then Laure 
MAND’s treatment ought to be tried. When there 
is stricture then the mechanical obstacle ought te 
be removed before this treatment is employed: 
but the existence of gleet need not prevent its im. 
mediate adoption. Mr, Purvxirs states, that hi 
has scarcely ever had recourse to a second ap: 
plication until five or six weeks have passed am 
given the assurance that the first has been insufe 
ficient. Of 109 cases, 84 were under twenty-two 
years of age ; 97 admitted that they had practised 
masturbation, and they referred this complaint to 
that cause. Every one, however, asserted that the 
habit had been discontinued — by some for a fev 
months, by others for years; but in many cases he 
suspected the aecuracy of the assertion. 

23. I have been consulted by a number of 
persons of various ages, from seventeen or eigh 
teen up to between fifty and sixty,’'who have beem 
subject to this complaint. The most common age 
was from twenty to thirty-five; but almost it 
every case abuse of the sexual organs was cons 
fessed. In several instances the patient was mare 
ried, and, in the majority of these, thére was no 
family. Some of the patients were widowers, 
One gentleman, aged about fifty, married, for ten 
or twelve years, to a young and healthy woman, 
and has had no family, was addicted to selfs 
pollution when young; but being of a robust 
constitution, and indulging in field-sports, he did 
hot appear to have suffered. When he consulted 
me, he was liable to frequent involuntary dise 
charges, and sometimes to two in one night, even 
although he may have had intercourse with hi ; 
wife soon after going to bed. This, and similar 
cases, have shown that marriage, which will prove 
a cure of the complaint in many instances, will i 
not always prevent its occurrence, or remove it 
when it depends upon chronic irritation of the 
mouths of the seminal duets, and upon congestion 
and enlargement of the prostate gland, these 
morbid conditions co-existing in that ease, but that 
it may even induce this disorder, and associated dis- 
ease of the prostate, if sexual intercourse be too 
frequently indulged in. ; 

24. In young and otherwise healthy persons 
when the complaint has not occasioned comple 
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impotency, although the patient may fear the 
existence of this state, or dread the accession of 
the loss of all sexual power, marriage will gene- 
rally bring about the healthy state of the sexual 
organs, if they be very moderately and regularly 
exercised at the promptings of sincere affection 
jn connection with sexual desire. But it is always 
preferable that the’ complaint should be removed 
before the married life is commenced; and it 
should be imperative, when impotency more. or 
less complete exists in consequence of voluntary, 
and its sequent, involuntary pollutions, that this 
state should not be entered upon until the sexual 
powers are restored. When involuntary pollutions 
are complicated with enlargement, congestion, or 
inflammations of the prostate gland, or with gleets, 
strictures, or affections of the rectum, these must 
be altogether removed before marriage is advised ; 
and in no case ought it to take place where the 
testes are soft and wasted, and the spermatic veins 
yaricose, these lesions being often consequent 
n, and associated with, the impotency following 
voluntary or involuntary pollutions. 
_ 25. Although Lattemann’s treatment is very 
frequently suecessful, especially in the cases where 
irritation exists about the mouths of the seminal 
ducts, and in such as the one now mentioned, 
when it occurs in the married state, or is caused 
by venereal excesses, yet several cases have come 
under my care in which it had failed in the hands 
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and body rationally and usefully, without in- 
dulging prurient ideas, may pass these, the most 
likely epoclis of life to be subject to this com- 
plaint, without experiencing it. ‘The seminal fluid 
is secreted nevertheless, collects in the seminal 
vesicles, but, as the susceptibility of these parts 
and of their associated organs is neither weakened 
by abuse, nor inordinately increased, nor unna- 
turally excited so as to produce the venereal or- 
gasm, no anormal discharge of it takes place, 
although the vesicles continue charged, absorption 
of the secretion taking place co-ordinately with 
its elaboration ; and thus, instead of proving evs 
crementitious and weakening the frame by its ab- 
sence or loss, it is actually recrementitious, and pro- 
motes nervous power, the cerebral manifestations, 
and all the organic and assimilative functions. 

27. In young persons, especially those who 
indulge prurient ideas, or have devoted them- 
selves to weakening self-pollutions or venereal 
excesses, the constant or frequent desire excites 
the sexual organs, distends the seminal vesicles, 
and augments the prostatic secretion, so that the 
simple contractions of the sphincters after fecal 
or urinary evacuations, or the passage of hardened 
faces, press out a portion of the contained fluids, 
which is partly at least seminal, as shown by the 
presence of spermatozoa, and partly prostatic, 
mixed with the last drops of urine from the mem- 
branous part of the urethra, when passed after 


of expert surgeons ; and the difficult task was im- micturition. In this class of cases the disorder 
sed of removing, by strictly medical treatment, | ceases upon a due regulation of the mind, of the 
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to remove. In most of such obstinate cases, the 
eure or alleviationof the complaint depends much 
upon the patient hiuself; for it is not alone suf- 
ficient that he has relinquished the vice in which 
the evil originated; but it is also requisite that 
he should so regulate the state of his feelings 
and passions—so direct his mind, as not to en- 
Courage sexual desires, and not to contemplate 
its disgusting consequences, as either kind of 
mental rumination will only increase the evil. It 
will generally be far preferable for the patient to 
_ promote his general health and strength by regular 
bring and by regular and sufficient occupation, 
mental and bodily, avoiding fatigue and ennut ; to 
Tegulate and promote the several digestive and 
assimilating processes; to increase the tone of 
the sexual organs by the means suggested above 
($$ 19, 20), and to proceed patiently for a time in 
this course, without injuriously exciting his imae 
gination and desires, and es injuriously directing 
his attention to the disorcer. During a life of 
celibacy, the discharge may occasionally occur 
Without material injury; and as long as it is not 
preductive of debility, of pains in the back and 
loins, or weakness of the limbs and joints, or other 
disorder, and does not recur often — or more fre- 
quently than once in ten days or a fortnight, the 
injury done to the constitution will not be great. 
26. It has been supposed by some physicians, 
that the occasional occurrence of involuntary 
emissions must necessarily occur to a man who is 
perfectly continent. ‘his is certainly the case 
very generally, if the individual have devoted 
himself to self-pollution in early life, or been 
married, or been addicted to sexual intercourse, 
and has afterwards become continent; but a 
person who has lived chastely during puberty 
and subsequent manhood, and occupied .his mind 
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and after the mind and 
body are duly and healthily employed. For 
these, especially when no disease of the prostate 
gland is present and the testes are quite natural, 
narriage may be safely advised. Although the 
patient may suppose himself almost impotent 
owing to the prevalence of the discharge; and 
may actually be so for a time from his fears, or 
the impression on his mind that he will be found 
incapable, yet after marriage his fears subside, 
his powers return; and no longer is any sexual 
deficiency or disorder complained of. 

28. It is often necessary, both as respects the 
mind of the patient and as to his scruples re- 
specting marriage in his existing state, that me- 
dical treatment. should be adopted, and some 
amendment procured, before this state is entered 
upon, or even without reference to this state. If 
the means and regimen above advised (§§ 19. et 
seq.) fail after a due trial, other remedies should be 
prescribed. The muriated tincture of iron is 
usually recommended with the tinctura cythe; 
but they often fail; and in many cases the latter 
tincture is not appropriate. I have often given 
the former with the compound tincture of cam- 
phor and the infusion or tincture of calumba, and 
When, however, 
there is pain or heat about the anus, with un- 
easiness or fulness in the perinz@um, or any indi- 
cation furnished by the excretion of urine or of 
feces, of irritation about the seminal ducts or 
prostate gland, or congestion of the latter, or any 
affection of the rectum, then local depletions from 
the perinzum and anus, soothing and gently 
aperient clysters, and much of the treatment [ 
have advised for inflammation of the prosrair 
GLAND, should be adopted. I some time ago 
attended a case of successive self-pollution, invo- 
luntary seminal discharges and retention of urine, 
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in which I had the excellent aid of Mr. Fer- 
cusson. In this case there was superinduced, 
at an early age, enlargement of the prostate, spas- 
modic stricture of the urethra, mental weakness, 
and, as often seen in similar cases, the most 
cowardly fears of the introduction ef a bougie. 
The nature of the complications, the habits of the 
patient, and his defective self-control, rendered 
both medical and surgical treatment only par- 
tially successful. In the simpler cases, and 
where debility and susceptibility of the parts are 
the chief causes of the complaint, the tonics and 
stimulants already mentioned, the tincture of 
ioline in small and very gradually increased 
doses, the iodide of iron; a cautious trial of 
powdered nux vomica or its extract or tincture, 
or of strychnia, or of stramonium; a regourse to 
blisters over the perinzum or over the sacrum ; 
the application of the emplastrum thuris com- 
positum over the loins; and various other re- 
storative remedies, may be severally advised. 

29. If the complaint be associated with asca- 
rides in the rectum, or with hemorrhoids or other 
disorders of the rectum, these complications should 
be removed by the treatment appropriate to them. 
Pills containing the sulphate of iron, camphor, 
and assafoetida may be taken, and afterwards 
oleaginous clysters with salt, camphor, and assa- 
foetida may be occasionally administered for the 
removal of worms; and associated disease of the 
prostate gland and hemorrhoids should be treated 
as recommended under these heads. 
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logy. — GENERAL THERAPEUTICS, 
1, A change is produced in the uterine organs 
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by impregnation, which affects, sympathetically, 
female constitution variously, according to tem 
perament, diathesis, habit of body, predisposition, 
and age. The more constant and slight changes 
may be viewed as physiological, or as the natural 
and healthy consequences of the new action ims 
parted to the uterine organs; those which are 
characterised by more or less derangement of 
function, may be, with equal justice, considered 
as pathological, But there are other consideras 
tions, hesides these which relate to the physiologi« 
cal and pathological relations of pregnancy, that 
will engage the mind of the physician when he is 
required to treat these disorders, to which preg. 
nancy may predispose, or which it may more dis 
rectly occasion; and these considerations haye 
strict reference, not only to the treatment required 
in the particular circumstances of the case, but also 
to the effects which such treatment may produce 
upon the state and progress of utero-gestation, 
Moreover, the pregnant female is not only liable” 
to certain disorders, incident to this state, but also 
to others, in common with the species — to other 
maladies which attack all exposed to their causes, 
Even in the course of several chronic diseases, 
pregnancy may take place, with or without mo- 
dification or change of that progress and termie 
nation; and thus, the pregnant state is most 
important in respect of the course, termination and 
treatment of diseases which occur during its 
course, as well as of those which had previously — 
existed. The propriety, therefore, of devoting | 
due consideration to the subject cannot be dis- 
puted. I have, however, to regret, that my limits 
admit only of a very succinct account of the 
several topics which the subject comprises. 
2:2. I. The Locat ano Symparnetic Cuancrs 
CONSEQUENT UPON PreGnancy.— Impregnation 
induces a remarkable change in the state of 
the uterine organs, The nerves with which these 
organs are supplied experience a more continued 
state of excitement, and probably even an ine 
creased development. The blood vessels and 
lymphatics increase in size, and their actions i 


augmented ; and whilst these organs become, 
generally, more vascular and more excitable, the 
uterus itself augments in volume with the progress _ 
of the contained embryo. ‘The ganglia and plex- 
uses, supplying the sexual organs are intimately — 
associated, as I have shown in the article Syme 
PATHY, and in the Croonsan Lecrures (pub 
lished in the Medical Gazette, vol. xl.) by means 
of communicating branches of nerves, with the 
other ganglial and sympathetic nerves, ard with 
the spinal cord and its nerves, both sensory 
aud motory,— with, in fact, the ganglial and the 
cerebro-spinal nervous systems, from both which 
these organs derive their energies, and upon, as 
well as through the media of, these systems, they 
produce their numerous and varied sympathies. 
Uhat the uterine nerves, plexuses, and ganglia ex= 
perience, with the development of the ovum of 
the uterus and of the uterine vessels, an augimen- 
tation of their size, was an Opinion entertained by 
W. Hunrer, and subsequently confirmed by 
Trepemann and R. Lee. With this remarkable 
Increase of vital action, and of material or’strue- 
tural development of all the constituent tissues 
of the organ, a more exalted degree of sensibility 
is imparted, through the media of the organic and 
cerebro-spinal nervous} systems, to the whole 
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- frame, which thus participates, more or Jess, in 
the excitement and vital activity of the uterus. 
' 3. When it is considered, that during preg- 
nancy, the uterus, and consequently its consti- 
~ tuent tissues, are undergoing a process of de- 
yelopment, which Dr. Monrcomery has shown 
to amount, at the full period of utero-gestation, 
to 519 times its virgin capacity, and to twelve 
times its solid substance, it cannot be a matter 
of “surprise, that so remarkable a change should 
be attended by numerous sympathetic pheno- 
mena, and that this organ, having become the 
centre of most important vital actions, should also 
be the source of various influences. and derange- 
ments, manifested both by adjoining and by re- 
mote parts, during the progress of that change 
and of the development of the embryo with which 
it is associated. The remarkable increase of the 
Yunctions of assimilation, circulation, and nu- 
. trition observed to follow the appearance of pu- 
berty, is often exceeded during pregnancy ; the 
excitement of the uterine functions, tending even 
more remarkably, than the first evolution of these 
functions, to develope all the vital actions and 
manifestations — to increase the general .sensi- 
bility and susceptibility, to augment vascular ful- 
ness and plethora, and to promote the several se- 
cretions and excretions, excepting that excretion 
furnished by the uterus itself. As consequences 
‘of these sympathetic changes, and of various pre- 
dispositions dépending upon temperament, diathe- 
sis, habit of body, and previous disorder, nu- 
merous ailments arise in the course of pregnancy, 
as well as others which this state is not concerned 
in producing. 

4, Other disorders also occur in the progress 
of pregnancy, which depend, more or less, upon 
the mechanical influence which the increased size 
of the uterus exercises upon the adjoining viscera, 
and probably also upon” sympathetic — excite- 
ment, or upon irritation, caused by vascular de- 
termination to this organ. As the uterus enlarges, 
within the pelvis, the rectum, neck of the bladder 
and urethra experience increased pressure, and 
some disorder of the functions of excretion is often 
thereby produced, with pain in the back, and 
various sympathetic affections of a transient or 
varying character. As the uterus enlarges further 
and rises above the brim of the pelvis, the urinary 
bladder is often pressed upon so as to diminish its 
capacity, and to occasion frequent calls to pass 
urine, or even some degree of incontinence of urine. 
When the womb has nearly, or altogether ac- 
quired its utmost size, the mechanical effects pro- 

* duced by it may not be limited to the abdominal 
viscera, but may extend to the thoracic cavity, 
occasioning thus disorder of the functions of one, 
or of several organs. The stomach, duodenum, 
biliary organs, kidneys and colon, have their 
functions impeded or disordered ; and indigestion, 
eae constipation, and pains in the back and 
Joins, and changes in the state of the urine are 
often complained of. The mechanical disturb- 
ance extends upwards, the diaphragm being 
pressed so high as to diminish the thoracic ca- 
Vities, and to disturb the functions of the lungs aud 
sometimes also of the heart, occasioning dyspnea, 
short breathing on slight exertion, and embarrassed 
circulation through the cavities of the heart. The 
pressure also upon the veins and absorbents 
within the pelvis occasions a varicose state of these 
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vessels, cedema, pains of the limbs, numbness, or 
neuralgic affections. In some cases, especially 
in females having a small pelvis or abdomen, or 
who have borne several children, the muscular and 
integumental parietes become relaxed or pendu- 
lous, admitting of mal-positions of the uterus. 

5. I]. Arrecrions of THE UTERINE snp 
GeniTaL ORGANS AND OF THE MAmMa, CAUSED 
BY Precnancy. — Disorpers OF RELATED 
Parts.—i. Gipema or THE Lapia VuULVz oc- 
curs chiefly in females far advanced in pregnancy, 
—during the 7th, 8th, and 9th months. It dis- 
appears immediately after delivery, and is caused. 
chiefly by the pressure of the gravid uterus, especi- 
ally when descending into a large pelvis. It is 
much augmented by a sitting or standing posture, 
and is characterised by a tense colourless swelling, 
of equable density, often pitting on pressure, and by 
absence of throbbing and of increased heat. The 
oedematous labia may be attacked with erysipelas, 
shortly before or after delivery, and the utmost 
danger, or even death may result ; or they may 
be the seat of simple excoriations. 

6. Treatment.— A mild aperient, repeated oc- 
casionally, the recumbent position, and bathing 
the parts with a suitable lotion, will generally re-. 
move the affection. In some instances, diuretics 
may be necessary : or even puncturing the cede- 
matous parts, so as to allow the discharge of the 
fluid. If inflammation or erysipelas occur, the 
treatment should depend upon the peculiar fea- 
tures and circumstances of the case. 

7. ii. Prurirus oF THE Vutv#.—This is often 
a very troublesome affection, and frequently con- 
nected with a leucorrhceal discharge, or with an 
aphthous state of the vulva and lower part of the 
vagina, or with a state resembling an eruption of 
small papule. It is generally referable to the 
active vascular determination to the sexual or- 
gans, consequent upon impregnation. 

8. Treatment.— Lotions of acetate of lead, or 
of nitrate of silver have usually been prescribed 
for this affection. I have generally added a little 
vinum opii to these.. Lotions, consisting only of 
tar-water will generally prove efficacious. In the 
summer of 1826 I was consulted by a surgeon in 
an obstinate case, for which the usual means had 
been employed. JI advised a saturated solution of 
borax in rose-water ; and this proved successful. 
Since that time I have generally prescribed this 
substance for similar cases. Dr. CuurcHItn 
states, that a decidedly antiphlogistic treatment 
may sometimes be required — as venesection, 
leeches applied to the vulva, and one or two 
smart purgatives. 

9. ii. Leucorruea is generally caused by 
the increased determination of blood to the uterine 
organs during pregnancy, and probably, also, in 
part, by the pressure of the gravid uterus. It 
sometimes occasions great debility, and increases 
the aching of the back often complained of dur- 
ing pregnancy. It may, when excessive in the 
early months, cause abortion; but, at an ad- 
vanced period, it is not very injurious, otherwise 
than by producing or increasing debility. 

10. Treatment. — The propriety of removing 
or suppressing this discharge ought to be con- 
sidered before any treatment is ordered for it. In 
many cases, the inconvenience is not so great as 
to require treatment. But, in some instances, the 
discharge is so exhausting as to require to be. 
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moderated, if not altogether arrested. To strong, 
plethoric females, and where the disorder pro- 
ceeds from active determination of blood to the 
uterine organs, a moderate venesection and cool- 
ing aperients will prove beneficial. In weak or 
delicate females, and when the digestive organs 
are disordered, the bitter infusions, as those of 
cheyreita or of calumba, with small doses of the 
muriated tincture of iron, or with a mineral acid, 
will be of service. If the discharge occur in 
connection with any pulmonary affection, it may 
be moderated by internal remedies ; but it should 
not be arrested by powerful astringents. (See art. 
Leucorruaa.) 

1l. iv. MensrruaTION DURING PREGNANCY, 
or rather a periodical discharge of a sanguineous 
fluid from the vagina, have been occasionally ob- 
served, This discharge may occur once or oftener 
during utero-gestation, and after irregular intervals, 
but it most frequently takes place at the mens- 
trual periods, and, in some instances, it returns 
for three, four, five, or six months, or even for the 
whole period of pregnancy. Drs. Denman and 
‘Hamitton have doubted the occurrence of these 
discharges, a scepticism the more remarkable con- 
sidering the great experience of these physicians, 
and the frequency of the phenomenon according 
to the observation of very eminent practitioners, 
Although I have never been engaged in the prac- 
tice of midwifery, yet I have been consulted in 
two cases, in which this discharge was stated to 
have occurred regularly during four or five suc- 
cessive menstrual periods ; and not in one preg- 
nancy only, but in each of several occasions of 
utero-gestation. Neither of these patients had 
ever had an abortion. The discharge was repre- 
sented to have continued from three to four days, 
to have become paler than usual after the second 
day, and to have passed into a moderate leucor- 
rhoea. - It does not appear to be attended with 
any inconvenience to the patient, beyond in- 
creased aching of the back and loins. The 
growth of the child is not affected by it; al- 
though, judging from the instances which I have 
seen, the constitution is rendered more delicate ; 
so that the aphorism of Hrrrocrares, “ that the 
children of women. who menstruate during preg- 
nancy cannot be healthy,” appears partly true. 
The discharge probably proceeds from the vessels 
of the cervix uteri and vagina, in consequence of 
the more than usual vascular determination to the 
uterine organs during pregnancy, the periodic re- 
currence being the consequence either of ovarian 
excitement and influence, or of habit. 

12. Treatment, in most instances, is unneces- 
sary, or nearly so. In one of the two cases which 
I have alluded to, the lady who was its subject 
had four children, and this discharge occurred 
during each pregnancy. Nothing beyond the re- 
cumbent posture, and quietude as long as the 
discharge continued, was prescribed. Three of 
the four children are living and well, but are of 
delicate constitutions. Hippocrates advises cup- 
ping over the mamme, and Mauniceav bleeding 
from the arm. Neither of the cases which I saw 
required any depletion. 

13. v. Watery DiscHarGEs FROM THE VAGINA 
have caused some discussion as to their source or 
sources, The fluid has been referred to the glands 
of the cervix uteri, but they cannot be supposed 
capable of furnishing so abundant and so clear a 
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fluid; although these glands and those of the 
vagina often furnish a copious mucous secretion, 
The fluid is more probably collected between the 
amnion and chorion, or between the chorion and 
decidua, and evacuated during the advanced stage 
of pregnancy, or some time before the commence. 
ment of labour. In rare instances, the fluid may 
be actually the liquor amnii. Dr. Burns remarks, 
that he has known cases where a considerable 
discharge of water has taken place after fright or 
exertion, with subsidence of the abdominal tu. 
mour, a feeling of slackness, and irregular pains, 
and yet the woman has gone to the full time, 
Other writers have made the same observation, 
Dr. Davis mentions these discharges, especially 
when they occur “in dribbling quantities weeks” 
or months before labour,” as indicative of great 
consequent danger. But in this, other authors do — 
not quite agree with him. The source of the fluid — 
can be inferred only from the quantity and the 
recurrence of the discharge, and the effect pros 
duced upon the abdominal tumour. If the dis. 
charge be great, sudden, and affecting the tumour, 
it may be referred to the escape of the liquor 
amnii. If it be gradual, small in quantity, and 
does not affect the abdominal tumour, it-may pro- 
ceed from the other sources pointed out. 

14. The treatment consists in keeping the pa« 
tient dry, clean, and perfectly quiet. An anodyne 
may be given as circumstances may suggest a 
recourse to it; and the bowels kept gently open — 
by cooling aperients. Injections per vaginam, 
similar to those advised for leucorrhea, have been 
recommended, but they are of doubtful efficacy ; 
all perturbations, whether mental, physical, or 
medical, being much more injurious than bene- 
ficial. 

15. vi. Dropsy or THE Amnion.—See art, 
Dropsy, § 113. et seq. 

16. vil.© RuEuMatisM AND SpasM OF THE 
Urervus have been described chiefly by German 
and French pathologists. Rheumatism may at- 
tack the uterus, as well as other fibrous struc- 
tures, although much less frequently than those 
of more superficial or external parts.—lIt is cha- 
racterised by severe pain, increased on motion 
and the contraction of the abdominal muscles; 
by augmented sensibility and tenderness ; and by 
symptomatic fever and restlessness.—a. It is caused 
by cold, currents of cold air, and the usual causes 
of rheumatism acting upon a rheumatic diathesis. 
VeLTEN states that it was observed during an 
epidemic of rheumatism ; and Wicanp, JoerG, 
and others, that it was caused by the projection of | 
the clothes, during advanced pregnancy, by the 
enlarged abdomen, producing exposure of the 
lower part of the body. It may occur at any 
period of gestation, but is much more frequent 
in the latter months. The slighter states of it are 
very probably, as Dr. Cuurcuity suggests, what 
have commonly been called “false pains.” 

17. b. Symptoms. —The milder attacks consist 
chiefly of shooting pains in the region of the 
uterus, occurring at intervals, and either limited 
to a small space, or, affecting the organ more 
generally. The severer attacks occur often sud- 
denly, and without any apparent cause ; are at- 
tended by violent pain in the region of the uterus, 
the duration and the character of the suffering 
distinguishing them from the commencement of 
labour, even although there may be distinct con- 
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tractions of the uterus, and slight dilatation of the 
os uteri. Inthe milder forms there is little or no 
constitutional disturbance ; but the more severe 
are attended by quickened pulse, hot skin, sleep- 
lessness, and restlessness. Rheumatism of the 
uterus is generally accompanied with spasm, or 
irregular contraction of the organ, which is some- 
times extended to the lower limbs. The irritation 
js occasionally also propagated to the bladder, 
“causing frequent and painful micturition, and to 
the bowels, occasioning Colic, tenesmus, or diar- 
rhoea. ‘‘ The motions of the child are a source 
of great torment, owing to the increased sensibility 
of the womb; and from some sympathy with the 
mother, it not infrequently happens that these 
motions are peculiarly lively.” 

18. When the affection occurs during partu- 
rition, Wicanp, Dezeimeris, and CHURCHILL 
state that the natural pains are arrested, or be- 
come tedious, ineffective, sudden or interrupted, 
‘and more distressing than usual. The patient is 
hot, thirsty, and irritable, or restless ; the pulse 
being quick, and either full, soft, and undulating, 
or small.and hard. The uterus is very tender, the 
weight of the bed-clothes occasioning much pain ; 
and the cervix and os uteri are often tender and 

ainful on examination. If the case be left to 
itself, the pains become weaker, or suspended for 
hours. If the patient falls into perspiration and 
sleep, the natural pains recur, and delivery is 
favourably terminated.—(CuurcuILt. ) 

19. c. The diagnosis between rheumatism and 
inflammation of the uterus consists in the more 
limited and continued pain of inflammation, and 
in the more sudden, spasmodic, and paroxysmal 

‘eharacter of the pain of rheumatism. It is not 
improbable that some cases, occurring in the 
~ eighth or ninth months of pregnancy, are merely 
spasmodic paroxysms, or irregular contractions of 
the body of the organ, and not truly rheumatism 
affecting its structure. 
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20. d. The prognosis is generally favourable, 
when the patient comes early under treatment ; 
but if she be neglected, abortion or premature 
labour may follow the continuance of the attack, 
and the repeated contractions of the uterus and 
spasm attending the complaint. Slight dilatation 
of the os uteri usually attends the period of 
severe suffering ; but this part regains its natural 
state upon the subsidence of the attack. Jorrc 
states, that the child is less frequently injured. by 
rheumatism than by inflammation of the uterus. 

21. e. The treatment consists of venesection 
varying in amount from six. to twelve or sixteen 
ounces, when the patient is young, strong or 
een and when there is fever with a hard or 

ull pulse ; of sedatives and diaphoretics; and of 
auodyne enemata. Opium with ipecacuanha 
may be given at bed-time, or Dover’s powder ; 
and after opening the bowels by a suitable ape- 
rient an emollient and anodyne clyster should be 
administered. An opium.or belladonna plaster 
may be applied over the abdomen or loins ; and 
diaphoretics should be administered at intervals 
conjoined with an opiate or some other narcotic. 
The warm evibrocation containing spirits of tur- 
pentine, with a considerable proportion of the 
wine or tincture of opium, may be applied over 
the abdomen, If the attack occur at the com- 
mencement of parturition, this embrocation, with- 


out the opium, will generally prove efficacious. - 
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The bowels ought to be kept quietly open so as 
to prevent fecal accumulations; and the diet 
duly regulated. 

22. vill. INFLAMMATION OF THE PREGNANT 
Urerus. — Inflammations of the womb in the un- 
impregnated state, and after delivery, are de- 
scribed in the articles Urzrus and PurrperaL 
Diseases. I have merely to notice such pecu- 
liarities as hysteritis presents during gestation. As 
may be anticipated from the. physiological con- 
ditions of the uterus, inflammation attacks the 
impregnated organ more frequently than the un- 
impregnated, although less so than after delivery, 
—da. It is caused by exposures to cold, by injury, 
by concussions of the trunk, by the abuse of spiri- 
tuous liquors, and by the extension of inflamma- 
tion from adjoining parts. Hysteritis during preg- 
nancy and after delivery, as observed in the me- 
tropolis,is chiefly caused by the.abuse of spirituous 
liquors, more especially of gin. _ It is said to be 
most frequently observed in the sanguine and irri- 
table temperaments, and scrofulous diathesis, and 
seldom to occupy the entire uterus unless in the 
very early months. In the latter months of preg= 
nancy, it is more limited, affecting chiefly the 
lower portions or cervix. At earlier periods it is 
commonly seated in that part to which the pla- 
centa is attached. “The inflammation is seated in 
the muscular structure, but the peritoneal coat 
may also be implicated; in which case partial or 
limited adhesions may form between the fundus 
or body of the uterus and adjoining parts, as I 
have observed in several instances. 

23. b. The symptoms are a severe, constant or 
aching pain in some part of the abdominal tumor, 
increased upon pressure, upon sudden motion, 
walking or descending stairs quickly, and by the 
movements of the child. It often extends to the 
back and groins. Sometimes dysuria, or a free _ 
quent desire to pass urine, or tenesmus, or pain 
on going to stool, is complained of. More or 
less sympathetic disturbance is produced, espe- 
cially heat of skin, quickened pulse, thirst, nausea 
or vomiting. ‘‘ If the disease be very limited, 
the child may escape injury, and gestation be 
completed ; but, if more extended, the foetus will 
probably perish in utero, or be prematurely ex- 
pelled.” Unless the disease be completely removed, 
and the womb restored to a healthy condition, the 
consequences during parturition may be ' very 
serious. Dr. Gason informed Dr. CuurcniLu 
that, in three cases of inflammation of the womb 
during pregnancy, rupture took place during 
labour in the exact spot previously diseased. 
Dr. E. Murpuy ‘states that most instances of 
rupture of the uterus may be traced to lesions 
either previously existing or produced by inflam- 
mation. The wife of a respectable tradesman, 
for whose family I was often consulted, com- 
plained of hysteritis at an advanced period of 
pregnancy. She had had several children, and 
her constitution was much injured by gin- 
drinking. She sunk almost instantly upon de- 
livery from sudden and profuse flooding. In- 
spection of the body was not allowed. 

24. c. Hysteritis during pregnancy may ter- 
minate — lst. In resolution, the patient going her 
full time and being safely delivered :——2d. In 
effusion of lymph and the firm adhesion of the 
placenta to the uterus: —3d. In softening of the 
structure of the organ, favouring rupture or 
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dangerous or fatal hemorrhage: — 4th. In the 
production of an abscess or small abscesses in 
the inflamed portion of the uterine parietes : — 
_ and, Sth. Even in gangrene, as described chiefly 
by the German writers on diseases of the uterus. 

25. d. The prognosis, as shown by these termi- 
nations ought to be guarded, especially when the 

~ disease occurs in females addicted to the use of 
spirits, to whom it is frequently fatal in one of the 
ways now indicated. 

26. e. The treatment should depend upon the 
habit of body, strength, and habits of the patient, 
and upon the extent and severity of the local 
symptoms and of the constitutional affection. 
Although the local suffering is generally less 
severe than in rheumatism of the womb, the con- 
stitutional disturbance is greater, and a more de- 
cided and prompt treatment is often required. In 
other respects the treatment is much the same as 
recommended for rheumatism of the organ. 
Local vascular depletions are generally beneficial ; 
and calomel, camphor and opium are also of 
service. In other respects the treatment should 
be the same as advised for inflammation of the 
womb, in the other articles comprising it. (See 
Urervs and Puerrerat Fevers.) 

27. II]. Arrections occURRING SYMPATHETIC- 
ALLY DURING PreGnancy.—The general systems 
and the more remote organs may experience more 
or less disorder in the course of pregnancy, arising 
either directly from the altered state of the 
uterus; or indirectly, as from fecal accumu- 
lations in the large bowels, that are apt to form 
during the earlier periods of gestation.—i. Tur 
DIGESTIVE ORGANS Often experience more or less dis- 
order. The slighter or less important of them may 
be only mentioned.—A. Toorn-acu is frequently 
complained of; but is owing to the common 
causes of the affection; for it is not usually felt 
when these causes have not existed before con- 
ception; pregnancy either directly or indirectly 
aggravating merely a pre-existing evil. The 
bowels generally require moderate but repeated 
doses of stomachie aperients, and afterwards ano- 
dynes, locally and internally, preparations of iron, 
narcotics and. antispasmodics, &c. The question 
as to the propriety of extraction or of other painful 
operations for this complaint during pregnancy 
may be considered as set at rest by having re- 
course to zther or chloroform inhalation. 

28. B. SarivaTion is sometimes troublesome ; 
but it is rarely of great importance. It will ge- 

~nerally be moderated or removed by a judicious 
use of stomachic or cooling aperients ; by cooling 
and astringent gargles, and attention to the states 
of the gums and teeth. Rinsing the mouth often 
with tar-water, or with mucilaginous fluids con- 
taining creasote or spirits of turpentine, will ge- 
nerally be useful, and also benefit the teeth and 
gums. Capricious or morbid appetite is not in- 
frequent during pregnancy ; but this topic suggests 
nothing of any importance in addition to what’ I 
have stated in the article Apretitr. If, however, 
carried to au extreme, it may, as well as frights 
and violent mental perturbations, affect the deve- 
lopment of the foetus. : 

29. C, Nausea anp Vomitine generally occur 
at some period of gestation,—most frequently 
from the third to the sixth week after conception, 
although occasionally only a few days after this 
act; and sometimes not until the seventh or 


eighth months of gestation. At the earlier pe. 
riods these symptoms are merely sympathetic. In 
the latter months they may in some measure be 
caused by the pressure of the uterus.x—a. The 
patient usually finds her stomach uncomfortable on 
rising in the morning, and the discomfort soon 
amounts to nausea or vomiting. Whether the 
stomach be evacuated or not, the nausea ceases 
after a few minutes or within an hour; and, after, 
some delay, breakfast is taken with the usual or 
good appetite, and without subsequent incon- 
venience, These attacks are renewed every 
morning for six weeks or two months, when they 
gradually subside. In some cases, vomiting does 
occur until a full meal is taken, It may also 
take place at any time of the day, or in the 
evening. Instead of gradually ceasing about the 
third or fourth month or after quickening, it occa< 
sionally continues during pregnancy, causing 
great distress and some risk. If carried beyond 
cértain limits, it may occasion miscarriage. When 
vomiting follows a meal the constitution of the 
patient languishes from a want of due nourishes 
ment as well as from the continued irritation, the 
patient even sinking from inanition or exhaustion. 
Several instances of this issue are recorded in the 
works referred to in the bibliography. When the 
progress of pregnancy is arrested by the death of 
the foetus, then the vomiting ceases spontaneously, 
Instances have occurred of an internal organ, the 
uterus, stomach, &c. having been ruptured by 
the violence of the vomiting, The matters thrown 
off the stomach may be thin, watery, glairy, co- 
lourless ; or consist partly of bile, or of blood, 
In severe cases they are greenish or blackish, 
owing to an admixture of bile or an exudation of 


blood. The vomiting is generally attended by 


tenderness at the epigastrium, prostration of 
in a weak, small, quick pulse, constipated 
bowels, and sometimes a loaded tongue. 

30. b. The causes of the serious cases of vomiting 
during pregnancy have not been duly investigated 
even by those physicians who believe themselves 
the sole depositories of the knowledge of female 
maladies. Writerson these maladies have not even 
shown whether or not this vomiting may not result 
from disease of the uterus or of the ovum ; and they 
have not always attended to the existence of disease 
of the liver and biliary apparatus, or of the duodes 
num and pancreas, or of the stomach itself; or to the 
presence of scybala, or of irritating substances 
locked up in the cells of the colon. They even furs 
nish no information as to the states of the kidneys 
or of the ovaria, —so little has a division of labour 
hitherto tended to advance this department of medi- 
cal science, Cases, however, have occurred when 
dangerous or fatal vomiting has been caused 
chiefly by lesions seated as just stated, or by 
retained irritating matters, pregnancy merely des 
veloping and perpetuating a sympathetic disease, 
which in most of its morbid relations had pre- 
viously existed, but had been latent, until it be- 
came aggravated or excited by the change in the 
uterine organs. ‘ ; 

31. c. The diagnosis of vomiting should not be 
overlooked, with reference to its dependence or 
non-dependence on pregnancy. The chief cire — 
cumstances indicative of its dependence on this 
cause, are its occurrence and daily recurrence in 
connection with the disappearance of the cata- 
menia, the speedy return of appetite and of the 
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eppesrance of good health in the intervals, the 
changes apparent in the nipple, areola and in 
the mamma, and the absence of any sign of dis- 
ease of the stomach itself, or of any other organ. 
32. d. Treatment.—In slight cases, and, espe- 
cially during the early months, little or no treat- 
ment is necessary ; time will remove the disorder. 
But the bowels should always be kept gently 
open, as any accumulation in the large bowels 
aggravate the complaint. If nausea be dis- 
tressing and unaccompanied with vomiting, an 
ipecacuanha emetic will often be of use, at an 
early pericd of gestation ; and, after having -eva- 
cuated the bowels, the infusion of calumba, or of 
cheyreita may be given. If the patient be very 
robust or plethoric, a moderate bleeding will 
be serviceable at the commencement ; but at 
a later period, or when she is reduced by the 
duration of the disorder, it is inappropriate. 
Gentle, stomachic or cooling aperients, suited to 
the circumstances of the case, are generally bene- 
ficial. The most useful are, the confection of 
senna with magnesia; the infusions of calumba 
and of senna with tartrate of potash, with an aro- 
‘matic spirit; the- compound infusion of roses 
with sulphate of magnesia, a little dilute sulphuric 
acid, and tincture of orange peel; and, if the 
bowels are not much confined and the sickness 
more urgent, from a scruple to half a drachm 
of sulphate of magnesia with fifteen grains or 
a scruple of magnesia, and four or five drops of 
tincture of opium, in spear-mint water, taken 
once, twice, or thrice daily. In several cases, the 
nausea or the vomiting is aggravated or perpe- 
tuated by acidity, especially if flatulency is com- 
plained of. The infusion of calumba, with mag- 
nesia and ammonia, is then very beneficial. 
Small morsels of ice are sometimes of use. 
. 83. In more*severe cases, the application of 
- embrocations over the stomach, or mustard poul- 
tices, or terebinthinate epithems, or blisters, may 
be resorted to. When the matters thrown off are 
acid, acrid, or attended by flatulent eructations, 
powdered charcoal, magnesia, ammonia, or other 
alkalies, are severally of use. The hydrocyanic 
acid may also be given; or creasote, either in 
pills or in mucilaginous mixtures. The several 
preparations of opium, or of morphia, conjoined 
with other medicines —either those already enu- 
merated, or warm aromatics and spices, as cap- 
sicum, aromatic™confection, &c.—are sometimes 
of service, and embrocations or epithems with 
laudanum over the stomach afford relief in the 
more urgent circumstances of the case. During 
the use of these means, the bowels ought to be 
preserved in an open state, either by such ape- 
rients as are most likely to be retained on the 
stomach, or by laxative and anodyne clysters. 
When the bowels are sufficiently evacuated, starch 
enemata, containing syrup of poppies, or the com- 
pound tincture of camphor, will then be of service. 
In all circumstances the horizontal posture ought 
to be adopted, and strict attention paid to diet, 
the patient’s desire for articles of food being in- 
dulged, if there be no reason to the contrary. 
When all other means fail, and the case admits of 
the measure, the induction of premature labour 
may be contemplated, or even attempted. 
34. D. Heartsourn, Pyrosis, sPASMODIC AND 
COLICKY PAINS, are often complained of during 
pregnancy, and are severally relieved by antacids, 


! 
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conjoined with tonics, antispasmodics, and ano- 
dynes, and by a due promotion of the intestinal 
secretions and excretions, as just advised for nau- 
sea or vomiting, or as they are more fully directed 
in the articles InpicEstion, Cottc, Pyrosis, and 
Sromacu. 

35. E. ConsTIpATION OF THE BOWELS is very 
common during pregnancy, and always agera- 
vates the disorders of the stomach, which have 
been noticed above.—a. It is caused, in some in- 
stances, by the pressure of the gravid uterus on 
the rectum and sigmoid flexure of the colon; by 
impaired action of the bowels, in others, owing to 
vital and vascular determination to the uterus ; 
and not infrequently it is increased by the impac- 
tion of hardened feces in the cells of the colon. 
Fecal accumulations in the cells may exist, and 
may even endure for weeks or months without 
the constipation being remarkable ; and in this 
way many of the disorders of pregnancy may be 
produced or aggravated; not merely those al- 
ready mentioned, but also headaches, restlessness, 
watchfulness, colicky pains in the abdomen ; 
weight, flatulence, and distension in this cavity ; 
hemorrhoids, and sometimes diarrhoea or tenes- 
mus. If these ailments continue or increase, 
owing to the retention of fecal collections, in- 
flammation of the bowels or dysentery, or abor- 
tion may supervene. If constipation, and the 
collections of fzcal matters in the bowels con- 
sequent upon it, take place during the latter 
months of gestation, or be retained until the 
period of delivery, the diseases incidental to that 
period are very readily produced. 

36. b. The treatment consists of the occasional 
recourse to the aperients already mentioned; to 
rhubarb and magnesia ;_to the infusions of gen- 
tian and senna, with such adjuncts as may suggest 
themselves ; to confection of senna with sulphur 
and magnesia ; to castor oil, or olive oil taken in 
small and frequent doses ; to the compound rhu- 
barb pill with extract of henbane and Castile soap, 
and sometimes also a little ipecacuanha ; to emol- 
lient and laxative enemata; or to soap or.ole- 
aginous clysters. In obstinate cases, more active 
means may be employed, with due reference to 
the situation of the patient; and for these I must 
refer the reader to the Article ConsTIPaTION AND 
CosTIVENESS. 

37. F. Diarrua@a is often met with during 
pregnancy as a consequence of improper food, &c., 
and of neglect of the bowels, or of constipation. 
It may be kept up by the presence of hardened 
feces in the cells of the colon. —a. It may occur 
at any period of pregnancy, and may arise from 
cold, from mental perturbation, from the state of 
the secretions and excretions, and without any: 
assignable cause. ‘The acidity consequent upon 
imperfect digestion often occasion it. Very re- 
cently I was consulted respecting a case which 
resisted absorbents, astringents, tonics, opiates, 
&c. The patient accidentally mentioned her ad- 
diction to the use of immoderate quantities of 
sugar. This substance was interdicted, unless 
in small quantity ; and within three or four days 
afterwards, the same medicines as were previously 
taken without benefit removed the complaint. 

38. b. The Treatment consists of small doses of 
hydrarg. cum creta with Dover’s powder ; or of 
small quantities of rhubarb with ipecacuanha and 
dried sub-carbonate of soda ; of ipecacuanha with 
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the extract of hop, or with the compound soap 
pill; of cretaceous mixture with compound tinc- 
ture of camphor, or tincture of hop; and of flannel 
clothing worn next the skin, and suitable diet. 
(See also Art. Drarrua@a.) a 

39. G. Jaunpicer is not of frequent occurrence 
during pregnancy. It may appear at any period 
of gestation, but more frequently during the later 
months, and in females who have had several 
children, or are advancing in life. It generally con- 
tinues until after delivery. It may be caused by the 
pressure of the gravid uterus, but more frequently 
by some one of the several pathological conditions 
assigned in the Article Jaunpicr. The symp- 
toms vary with these conditions ; and the T'reat- 
ment should have strict reference to them, as wel) 
as to the stage of pregnancy and other peculiarities 
of the case. Although laxatives, or even cholo- 
gogue purgatives, may be cautiously employed 
and repeated more or less frequently ; yet active 
cathartic, or other heroic measures, should not be 
prescribed. If nausea or vomiting occur, or diar- 
rhoea, the remedies advised above for these may 
be employed ; and the more urgent symptoms, as 
pain and spasm, should be palliated by means of 
narcotics, &c. If the symptoms indicate active 
congestion or inflammation of the liver, bleeding 
and other antiphlogistic means must be adopted. 

40. il. Various Disorpers or THE Heart 
AND RESPIRATORY ORrGANs sometimes occur dur- 
ing pregnancy. These are apt to appear in 
hysterical or nervous females, and during a first 
pregnancy. — A. Fainrness, FAINTING, or ful! 
Syncope, is most apt to occur at the period of 
quickening, but it may take place at any period, 
or may recur occasionally or frequently. Delicate 
and weak females are most liable to it. ‘-To- 
wards the end of pregnancy, fainting is regarded 
with much suspicion, not so much for the imme- 
diate consequences as for its effect upon conva- 
lescence after parturition.” (Cuurcuitt.) It 
may prove a serious affection if it depend upon 
passive dilatation of any of the cavities or orifices, 
or other organic disease of the heart—lesions 
which consultation will detect. 

41. B, Pauprrarions or tHE Heart are often 
connected with faintness or syncope, either of 
these preceding or following the other ; and both 
affections often depending upon the pressure of 
the gravid uterus.upon the digestive organs, and of 
these latter upon the diaphragm. The embarrass- 
ment thus occasioned to the circulation through 
the heart is often increased by collections of flatus 
in the stomach, and even in the cesophagus, as 
well as in other parts of the digestive canal, these 
collections being often retained by spasm of ad- 
joining parts of the canal, These symptomatic 
affections are usually caused, developed, or aggra- 
vated, by mental emotions and perturbations, by 
errors in diet, by startling noises or occurrences, 
by disordered states of the stomach and bowels, 
and by a susceptible and hysterical diathesis. 
The Treatment is nearly the same for both affec- 
tions, During the paroxysm of faintness the pa- 
tient should assume the horizontal position ; during 
that of palpitation, the sitting. Antispasmodies 
and stimulants are beneficial for both, — especially 
those which are prescribed for nystEr1a. Be- 
tween the attacks, tonics, restoratives, quinine or 
cinchona, the bitter infusions or decoctions, sto- 
machic aperients, with due attention to diet and 


regimen, will generally prevent a return of dis. 
order, 

42. C. Coucn anp Dyspnaa may occur in 
the early months from sympathy, Either of these 
may then assume an hysterical character; the 
ecugh depending chiefly on sympathetic irritation 
of the larynx or trachea, and dyspnoea arising 
either from the same cause or from affection of 
the bronchi or respiratory nerves. In these cir- 
cumstances, both cough and dyspnoea are nervous, 
spasmodic, or hysterical. But in the advanced 
stage of gestation, both affections may be caused 
and continued by the pressure of the gravid uterus, 
and aggravated by flatulence, indigestion, and 
costiveness. The diagnosis should, however, be 
established by means of the stethoscope and per- 
cussion, and by an attentive consideration of the 
several rational symptoms, lest these symptoms 
proceed from pneumonia, bronchitis, tubercular 
disease, or some other malady that has super- 
vened, or been developed, in the course of preg- 
nancy. When these affections are merely nervous 
and sympathetic, the treatment should be anti- 
spasmodic and anodyne. The bowels ought to be 
freely evacuated, and kept duly open ; and acidity 
of stomach and flatulence prevented by means of 
tonics, antacids, and carminatives, as already ad- 
vised, the diet and regimen being duly regulated, 
If these affections occur in full and robust fe. 
males, they may be connected with pulmonary 
congestion, and then blood-letting is requisite. 
When the cough is severe, the use of narcotics 
and anodynes is of service, in order to moderate 
it and to diminish the risk to the foetus. If it be 
attended by dyspnoea, pain, or fever, or by ad- 
hesive or glairy expectoration, blood-letting is 
also proper, with antimonial and other diapho- 
retics. 

43, D. Hxmoprtysis may oceér with or with- 
out either or both of the affections just noticed. 
It is not often observed; for pregnancy more 
frequently removes than induces this complaint. 
When, therefore, it is met with during pregnancy, 
it should be viewed as a most serious evil, and 
the means advised for hemorrhages promptly em- 
ployed, according to the state of the case, espe-, 
cially blood-letting, cupping over the back or 
thorax, acetate of lead with opium, digitalis, 
acids, antimonial diaphoretics, turpentine epi- 
thems applied over the chest, &c. 

44, ii. Disorpers or tHe Nervous System 
DURING Precnancy. — A. Heapacues are fre- 
quently experienced during utero-gestation, and 
chiefly by two classes of constitution: — Ist, b 
the delicate, nervous, hysterical, and those de- 
ficient in blood ; 2ad, by the plethoric and robust. 
In the earlier months, the nervous character of 
headach is most pronounced, in the later months 
the congestive or plethoric. This latter form is 
often connected with impeded circulation through 
the heart and lungs, in consequence of the pres- 
sure of the gravid uterus, and in this case more 
particularly it is aggravated by indigestion, flatu- 
lency, and costiveness, The nervous form of 
headach is often limited, as to the vertex — the 
clavus hystericus, —or to one side — hemicrania. 
It is oftener felt in paroxysms, than without in- 
termissions ; and it is unattended by flushings of 
the face, heat of scalp, or injection of the con- 
junctive. Congestive or plethoric headach is 
attended by flushing, increased heat of scalp, ins 
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jected eyes, a serise of throbbing, distension or 
fulness, by intolerance of light and sound, and it 
usually commences in the forehead, and extends 
equally to both sides; it is also continued and 
sometimes increased by a meal ; whilst the nervous 
variety is relieved by a meal and by stimuli, 

45. The Treatment is different in either case. The 
nervous form requires stimulants, antispasmodics, 


and tonics, as ammonia, camphor, valerian, cas- 


stances, purgatives, 


carilla, &c.; the congestive, moderate blood- 
letting, general, or local, according to circum- 
diaphoretics, &c. In all 
eases, the diet and regimen ought to be suited to 
the form of headach which is complained of; 
and the uses of all stimulating or restorative 
beverages either allowed or disallowed accord- 
ingly. 
_ 46, B, SLEEPLESSNESS is sometimes a distress- 
ing complaint of nervous, hysterical, and delicate 
females, especially as pregnancy advances. It is 
most liable to affect those who shut themselves 
in-doors, and deprive themselves of exercise in 
the open air, and who sleep in too warm and ill- 
ventilated chambers, or with too much bed-clothes. 
It is often attended by restlessness, by anxiety 
respecting trifling matters, and ultimately by de- 
spondency, and even by hypochondriasis. It is 
also intimately allied, and often associated with, 
nervous headaches. It is much more rarely asso- 
ciated with plethoric headach. 

47. Treatment. — Besides the means already 


advised for nervous and hysterical headaches 


(§ 45.), I have seen decided benefit result from 
adraught at bed-time, containing a drachm of 
the tincture of hop, with five or six of the car- 
bonate of ammonia, or from twelve to twenty 
grains of the carbonate of potash, or soda, or 
magnesia. ‘When the sleeplessness 1s attended by 
indications of plethora and active determination of 
blood to the head, and with the usual indications 
of congestive headach (§ 44.), then vascular 
depletions, purgatives, and other antiphlogistic 
meaus, and low diet, are required. 

48. C. Drseonpency aND HypocHONDRIasIs 
are not infrequent in hysterical females, especially 
during a first pregnancy, and more especially in 
unmarried females. In married females, these 
moral affections are most commonly seen in the 
delicate constitution and hysterical diathesis, and 
are often attributable to no other exciting cause 
than the contemplation of the future pains and 
contingencies of child-birth, or the private con- 
trarieties and anxieties of married life. 
unmarried, numerous and painful reflections serve 


carry them on to a state verging on insanity, and 
subversive of due control. In many such cases, 
the sentiments and emotions excite the cerebral 
circulation, and this in its turn augments the 
despondency, or carries it beyond the limits of 


sane judgment and conduct. 


49. The Treatment depends upon the peculiar 
circumstances, moral and physical, of each case. 
If the despondency proceed from fears of the 
dangers of child-birth—a cause which seldom 
exists alone — a true statement of the small amount 
of that risk will generally allay such fears, for 
there are very few females, however inxperienced, 
who indulge such fears after knowing the truth, 
especially when their-hopes are excited and pro- 
moted by affection. If the disorder of the mind 
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is truly nervous or hysterical, agreeable society, 
change of scene and of air, gentle exercise, mental ~ 
occupation of a pleasant kind, healthy air, and 
restorative treatment will generally remove it. 
If the. temperature of the scalp, the appear- 
ance of the eyes and countenance, and the 
action of the carotids, indicate increased deter- 
mination of blood to the head, then moderate 
bleeding, especially if the patient be strong or 
plethoric, cold sponging the head frequently, 
mild: purgatives, derivatives, warm clothing on 
the lower parts of the body, and light digestible 
food will be requisite, with such other means as 
the peculiarities of the case may suggest. 

50. D. Convutstons during pregnancy assume 
one or other of these forms—the hysterical, the 
epileptic, or the apoplectic. The first of these is 
confined to utero-gestation, and is much more 
frequent during the early months than at an ad- 
vanced stage. It is chiefly dependent upon the 
vital excitement and vascular determination to 
the sexual organs, and affects chiefly the weak, 
delicate, and hysterical. constitution. The cha- 
racter and treatment are in all respects the same 
as described in the article Hysrerra. Epileptic 
convulsions are the most frequent forms of con- 
vulsions at an advanced period of pregnancy ; 
and the apoplectic during or after parturition. 
They are fully discussed in the articles Con- 
vuLsion (§§ 27—88.) and Epitepsy. 

51. E. Patyrut arrections or THE MamMa— 
Mastodynia—often commence during pregnancy 
with pricking or tingling sensations in them, fol- 
lowed by shooting pains, with slight soreness of 
the nipples, and increased size of the mamme 
themselves and especially of the glandular struc- 
ture. ‘The pains may be either of a neuralgic 
character, and owing to sympathy with the in- 
creased excitement of the uterus, or altogether 
consequent upon the stretching of the fibrous en- 
velope by increased development of the glan- 
dular structure. In the latter months the pain 
is often dependent upon active vascular. deter- 
mination, which may go on to inflammation and 
abscess. 

52. The Treatment consists of fomentations, or 
frictions with oleaginous and anodyne liniments, 
or emollient poultices. In many cases no treat- 
ment is necessary. In the severer attacks, if 
these means fail, anodynes, cooling aperients, and 
antimonial diaphoretics may be prescribed ; blood- 


letting, general or local, is seldom required, 
In the | 


unless great tension, enlargement or increased 


heat exist, and then the application of a number 
to develope these mental conditions, and even to | 


of leeches, or even venesection, should not be de- 
layed, especially in plethoric females, lest active 
determination and. congestion should go on to 
inflammation and its usual consequence, abscess. 
(See Art. Mamma.) 

53. F. Various oTHER symptomatic Disor- 
DERS, AND EVEN STRUCTURAL DISEASES, occasionally 
supervene in the course of pregnancy, owing either 
to the sympathy existing between the parts affected, 
or to the pressure of the gravid uterus. To the 
former of these states anomalous affections of the 
organs of sense, especially of sight and hearing, 
altered sensibility of various parts, occasional 
spasms, slight attacks of singultus, eccentricities 
of conduct or of sentiment, &c. are chiefly owing. 
To the latter cause, hemorrhoids, ineontinence, 
or retention of urine, varicose veins, cramps o 
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spasms of the lower limbs, oedema, anasarca, 
ascites, &c. are chiefly to be referred, and are 
noticed in their relations to. the pregnant state in 
the articles in which these several maladies are 
described. 

54. ILI. Inrivence or PREGNANCY UPON THE 
Coursr, TERMINATION, AND TREATMENT OF 
Curonic on Pre-existent Disrases.—A. Various 
pre-existent maladies have no influence in prevent- 
ing conception ; a very few have even the effect 
of favouring the act, especially tubercular and 
scrofulous diseases when not very far advanced ; 
glandular enlargements, slight hemorrhages, bys- 
teria, &c. Severalof these maladies, indeed most 
of them, and especially those now named, are 
either altogether arrested in their progress, or im- 
peded or rendered latent, owing to the vital de- 
termination to, and increased vascular action 
developed in, the sexual organs, and to the salutary 
influence exerted thereby, throughout the cecono- 
my. Pulmonary affections, especially tubercles in 
the lungs and hamoptysis are generally arrested, 
if not too far advanced ; the pulmonary symptoms 
often almost disappearing during the continuance 
of pregnancy ; but, soon after parturition, they 
often re-appear with mueh greater severity, and 
sometimes with various associations. When preg- 
nancy occurs at an advanced stage of phthisis, the 
disease is only partially abated, or rendered some- 
what more latent; and, in this case, not only is 
the child born with tubercles already formed, as I 
have ascertained by inspection in three instances, 
but the mother sinks in a short time after delivery 
with remarkable increase of the pulmonary symp- 
toms, either granular degeneration of the kidneys 
with anasarca, ascites, &c., or delirium, or some 
other complication, besides the more common one 
of colliquative diarrhoea, rapidly appearing, and 
accelerating a fatal issue. When the pulmonary 
symptoms are only slight, the tubercles not having 
gone on to softening, then not only may pregnancy 
arrest the further progress of the malady, but also 
may subsequent lactation, if duly managed so as 
not to impair the strength, exert a similar preser- 
vative influence, until pregnancy again recurs; 
and thus the disease, which had appeared before 
marriage, and had even been attended by hemo- 
ptysis, be kept at bay for several pregnancies, or 
until the cessation of child-bearing, when it ge- 
nerally reappears and runs its usual course. | 
have seen a lady who had experienced an attack 
of hemoptysis before marriage, have nine children, 
and enjoyed tolerably good health, and, having 
ceased to become pregnant, die of consumption 
two or three years after the birth of her last child. 
55. Although pregnancy thus arrests the pro- 
gress of chronic maladies in most instances, yet, 
if these maladies are of so severe a character as 
not to be removed altogether, as some of them are, 
by this state, and by the changes induced by it in 
the frame, they may be very remarkably aggravated 
after parturition, or during the last stage of gesta- 
tion. Epileptic seizures may be rendered fewer or 
slighter during pregnancy, especially in the earlier 
periods ; but they may be more severe at an ad- 
vanced period, or even fatal during partufition. 
Paralytic affections, even hemiplegia, or pa- 
raplegia may be complete, and yet the: patient 
become pregnant, bear a child at the usual period, 
-and even become pregnant several times; but 


there is an incréased risk of apoplectic seizures, or | 
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convulsions, during advanced pregnancy, and 
during parturition. “ Pregnancy has generally a 
beneficial effect upon hysteria, leucorrhcea, and 
dysmenorrhcea, but there are not infrequent ex. 
ceptions ; and, in several other diseases, so man 
circumstances tend to vary the results, provided 
pregnancy actually occur in their course, that ~ 
nothing precise can be advanced respecting them, 
During chlorosis and anemia, particularly the 
former, pregnancy may not take place; but if 
it occur in either, a very beneficial change genes 
tally results. 

56. B. As to the management or treatment of preg= 
nancy thus occurring during chronic maladies, but 
little can be said. The suggestions of good sense, 
guided by pathological knowledge, will point out 
what ought to be done and what avoided, in the 
different and ever varying circumstances in which 
medical advice will be required. In most instances, — 
officious interference will be more prejudicial than 
beneficial; and the operations of nature, aided by | 
suitable diet, pure, temperate, and dry air, and a 
gentle promotion of the several vital and excreting 


functions, will do more than any plan that can be _ 


laid down. Heroic or even active remedies should 
be avoided. They are out of place in these cases, 
and are only employed by charlatans and pre- 


tenders in and out of the pale of the profession, — 


In these, as well as in other circumstances, it is 
not only the probable good which may be done, 


but the possible evil also which may follow, that 
should engage our minds and guide our determina- _ 


tions as to the use of any remedy and the adoption 
of.a particular plan of cure. 

57. LV. InFLueNcE EXERTED BY PREGNANCY 
ON THE Propuction, Course, AND TREATMENT 
or Acurs Matapres.— A. During pregnancy, the 
increased manifestations of vital action throughout 
the frame tend to ward off many of the slighter 
causes of disease; and even others of a more 
energetic kind which would have, in other circum- 
stances, been productive of disease, fail of causing _ 
it, or cause it in a less degree, during this state. 
Various epidemics have been observed to affect 
a smaller proportion of pregnant women than of 
others, and even endemic diseases have been less 
frequent among them. Epidemic diseases of a 
malignant character, or those which often assume 
a malignant form, as smallpox, scarlet fever, 
measles, erysipelas, typhous and adynamic fevers 
are liable to become not only malignant but ra- 
pidly fatal when they attack pregnant females, 
although this class of females are less predisposed 
to them than others. If these maladies appear at 
an early stage of gestation, abortion is likely to 
occur, and the danger is thereby increased ; if the 
appear at an advanced period, or shortly before 
parturition, premature labour often takes place, 
and a fatal issue very frequently results, soon after 
delivery. Other acute diseases, as inflammations 
of any of the viscera, although occurring: less fre- 
quently in pregnant than in other females, are also 
attended by much increased risk, not only of 
abortion, but even of dissolution; although the 
danger is upon the whole not so great from these 
attacks as from exanthematous and malignant 
fevers. Hippocrates (Aphorism. L. v. 30.) says, 
that <‘ pregnant females seized with an acute dis« 
ease never recover.” This inference, however, is _ 
too general, for recoveries take place, in some in- 
stances, from most of the acute maladies which 
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have been now enumerated, but the danger is 
‘always great, even in cases of inflammation of the 
respiratory organs or pleura ; and it is not less so, 


if not even greater, when inflammation of other’ 


important or vital organs takes place during preg- 
nancy. 

58. B. The Treatment of acute maladies attack- 
ing pregnant females should be appropriate to the 
nature of the disease, to the pathological conditions 
of the case, to the progress it has made, and to 
the circumstances of the patient and the stage of 
her pregnancy. In most epidemic, or exanthe- 
matous, or febrile maladies which are not truly 
inflammatory, violent or perturbating remedies 
should be avoided; vascular depletions, the pro- 
motion of the abdominal and cutaneous excre- 
tions, and due support of the vital powers, being 
“severally prescribed as the nature of the disease 

and the circumstances of the case may require. 
In every instance the malady should be carefully 
watched, remedies cautiously. administered, and 
the various offices of the nurse assiduously per- 
formed. The numerous details which a due 
discussion of this subject might involve are beyond 
my limits. They will readily suggest themselves 
in practice to the observing physician, who will 
act in all things appropriately to the peculiar cir- 
cumstances both of the disease and of the patient. 
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PROSTATE GLAND — Diszaszs or,— 
This gland is seldom diseased in young persons ; 
but it is much more frequently affected after pu- 
berty, and with advancing age. Itis very often 
diseased in old persons ; and generally at this period 
of life its diseases are associated with those of the 
bladder, often also with those of the kidneys and 
urethra ; and sometimes gravel or urinary calculi 
are superadded. The diseases of this gland are, 
Ist. Inflammatory; and, 2d, Organic or struc- 
tural; certain of these latter being independent 
of inflammatory action, and frequently associated 
with other diseases of the urinary organs. 
INFLAMMATIONS OF THE ProstaTE GLAND — 

Synon. : — Prostatitis ;—Inflammation de la 

prostate, Prostatite, Fr. — Entziindung der 

Vorsteherdrise. Germ. . 

Crassir.— III. Crass. 
thor in Preface.) 

1. Dermn.— Pain and heat in the perineum 
extending to the anus ; frequent micturation, with 
a scalding sensation on voiding urine ; tenesmus ; 
and sensible enlargement and heat of the gland upon 
examination per rectum, with symptomatic fever, 
and sometimes retention of wrine. 

2. Inflammation of this gland may be either 
acute or chronic; and each may occur pri- 
marily’; but the chronic is often consequent upon 
the acute, owing as frequently to the constitution 
and age of the patient, and the complications of 
the disease, as to any fault in the treatment, 
Either of these states of the disease may arise 
from causes common to both, and be followed by 
nearly the same, or the very same, organic lesions, 
Prostatitis, whether acute or chronic, may be the 
primary malady, and occasion diseases of other 
associated parts 5 or it may be secondary, or con- 
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secutive of these diseases, or of urinary deposits 
or calculi. 

3. 1. THE causes oF Prostatitis are chiefly 
premature or excessive excitement of the sexual 
organs, especially manustupration ; riding much 
on horseback, or in a carriage; sitting habitually 
on warm cushions, or accidentally on wet or 
damp cushions; a frequent or habitual neglect of 
due evacuations of the urine, or of the bowels; 
the abuse of such purgatives as irritate the rectum, 
as calomel, blue-pill, aloétic preparations, &c. ; 
frequent costiveness or constipation ; dysenteric 
attacks ; inflammations of the urethra, especially 
gonorrhoea, gleet, &c.; strictures of the urethra ; 
the use of various substances recommended for 
the cure of gonorrhoea or gleets, especially irri- 
tating or astringent injections, and stimulating 
gum-resins and balsams; nutritious and highly 
seasoned viands ; excessive use of spirituous and 
vinous liquors; or of strong coffee ; aphrodisiac 
substances, especially cantharides taken internally 
or applied externally ; exposure of the lower ex- 
tremities to cold or wet, especially if the individual 
be of the gouty, gravelly, or rheumatic diathesis ; 
catarrh or inflammation of the urinary bladder ; 
morbid secretions from diseased kidneys ; the irri- 
tation or pressure of calculi in the bladder ; the 
irritation of worms in the rectum; and injuries 
sustained in or near the perineum andanus. E/i- 
ther of these causes may develope the disease, 
especially during advancing age, and in persons 
who are addicted to venereal excesses. 

4. iu, Symproms. — A. Acute Prostatitis is 
attended by increasing heat and pain in the peri- 
neum, that extend to the anus. Micturition is fre- 
quent, and accompanied with pain and scalding 
upon passing the urine, these sensations being 
increased ‘‘ as the acceleratores urine contract to 
expel the last drops of urine.” Mr. Courson 
accurately observes, that evacuations from the 
bowels cause great uneasiness ; and there often 
remains a sensation as if the rectum was not com- 
pletely emptied, giving rise to distressing tenes- 
mus. Upon making an examination per rectum, 
“‘ the prostate is felt as a smooth, round and hard 
body, projecting downward on the bowel,” which 
feels hot; and pressure on the gland is exceed- 
ingly painful. If a catheter or sound be attempted 
to be introduced, it passes without difficulty as 
far as the membranous part of the urethra; but 
its passage onwards is attended by acute pain, and 
severe spasmodic contractions. The above symp- 
toms are aggravated by sitting, standing, or riding 
on horseback, or in a carriage, or by exercise or 
exertion of any kind, and by the use of heating 
or stimulating beverages. 

5. When resolution takes place, the above 
symptoms subside; but, if the inflammatory ac- 
tion continues unchecked, the inflammation ex- 
tends to the neck of the bladder, or even further, 
and, with the tumefaction of the gland, gives rise 
to retention of urine. In this case, the febrile 
symptoms are remarkably exacerbated; and if 
retention be prolonged, delirium, followed by 
coma, owing to excrementitious plethora, may 
result, if the inflammation be not subdued or the 
bladder emptied. , 

6. When rigors occur, with increase of the 
febrile symptoms, quickened pulse, hot skin, and 
furred tongue, especially toward the evening ; with 
a sense of fulness, tension, or throbbing in the 
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perineum ; and with more frequent calls and in. 
creased difficulty of micturition, the existence of 
suppuration may be inferred. Mr. Coutson states, 
that if the prostate be now examined through the 
rectum, it will no longer be found hard and resist. 
ing, but resembling a distended bladder. The 
examination, as well as the discharge of fxces, 
causes great pain, and there is constant tenesmus 
with a sense of burning. The fibrous investment 
of the gland, softened by inflammation and dis« 
tended by pus, sometimes exudes a creamy and 
sanguineous matter into the urethra, the rectum, 
or the bladder ; and then the tumour subsides, the 
urethra becoming freer, the bladder emptying — 
itself, and the symptoms abating. If the abscess 
opens into the urethra, the evacuation of urine is 
preceded or followed by a copious discharge of 
purulent matter by this passage. Mr. Courson 
remarks, that in some cases more or less blood is — 
mixed with the discharge, and that he has known 
a considerable hemorrhage to take place. After 
the last drops of urine are voided, there is a sting- 
ing pain which lasts for a few minutes, or for a 
longer period ; and there is also a burning pain in 
the glans penis. j 

7. B. Chronic inflammation of the prostate 
gland is sometimes a consequence of the acute 
state of prostatitis, especially when the inflamma- 
tory action is only partially subdued, and not en-. 
tirely removed. It is occasionally, also, a repro- 
duction of the morbid action in a milder and 
slower form, in consequence of the influence of — 
one or more of the causes, during, or soon after 
the susbidence of the acute attack. The prolong. 
ation of the inflammation in a chronic form, after 
the acute symptoms are subdued, is often owin 
to the gouty or rheumatic, or scrofulous diathesis, _ 
to gravelly or calculous formations, to the use of _ 
stimulating beverages, and to venereal indul- 
gences. Mr. Coutson remarks, that sometimes, _ 
in feeble subjects, the antiphlogistic treatment 
stops the progress of the inflammation at a period | 
of the disease when pus has already formed in the — 
prostate, but has not effected its discharge. In- 
filtrating the cellular tissue connecting the lobes 
of the gland and surrounding parts, or contained 
in small abscesses, this purulent matter becomes 
more consistent by the absorption of its more fluid 
parts, and gives rise to cheese-like or tubercular 
formations, which excite slight attacks of inflam. 
mation with increased deposition and bulk of the 
gland, , 

8. More frequently, however, chronic pros- 
tatitis commences primarily, and the gland as- 
sumes an enlarged, and sometimes an indurated 
state, owing to the absorption of the more fluid 
portions of the serum and lymph deposited by 
inflammatory action into the cells of the con- 
necting cellular tissue. Each exacerbation of 
the morbid action is thus followed by increased 
symptoms and size of the gland. 

9. The symptoms of chronic prostatitis thus 
vary with the mode in which the disease com- 
mences and proceeds. In the consecutive form 
(§ 7.) they are merely the protracted continu-_ 
ance of a milder state of the symptoms than ex- 
isted during the acute stage, either after inter- — 
missions or without, or with remissions of varying — 
duration. When chronic prostatitis is primary, it 
is often long neglected, owing to the gradual in- 
crease of the inconvenience, and to the symptoms 
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being mistaken ‘for those of internal piles, until 
difficulty of micturiticn suggests the origin of the 
evil. When the gland becomes enlarged from 
the continuance. of inflammatory irritation, the 
atient has a sense of weight and bearing down, 
and a desire to go to stool, although the rectum 
is empty. The urine is voided every hour, or 
oftener, although but little has collected, and so 
slowly that it drops or dribbles merely from the 
orifice of the urethra ; slight pain being felt in the 
glans penis, and course of the urethra. The symp- 
toms are increased by riding, walking, or stand- 
ing, and are attended by symptomatic pains in the 
loins or down the thighs. There are generally, 
also, constipation and dyspepsia; sometimes 
_ headach, or scaly eruptions on the skin ; and oc- 
easionally, slight hemorrhage from the urethra. 
Dhe increased size of the prostate always inter- 
feres, more or less, with the exercise of the func- 
tions of the urinary bladder. The inability to 
discharge, readily, the contents of the bladder, 
owing to the impediment produced by the in- 
creased size of the gland, and by the associated 
changes in, or near the neck of the viscus, is the 
chief, and the most serious effect of this disease, 
If, after exertions toempty the bladder, an ounce 
or two of urine are left in it, the desire to mictu- 
rate quickly returns, and renewed efforts are 
made in vain to expel it. This distressing symp- 
tom is much increased by exposure to cold, or 
wet, by irregularity of diet, by stimulating liquors, 
and by constipation of the bowels. Sometimes 
instead of retention, there is incontinence of urine ; 
or during sleep, the urine passes involuntarily. 

10. Chronic- inflammation, or enlargement of 
the prostate, with, or without induration, is ge- 
nerally a disease of middle life, or aged persons ; 
but has also been met with in the young, chiefly 
in those who have been addicted to self-pollution. 
In these, as well as in other circumstances, the mu- 
cous follicles increase in size, and the surrounding 
cellular tissue becomes thickened, the prostate 
being thereby considerably enlarged, and the de- 
sire and difficulty of passing urine proportionably 
augmented. When the gland becomes so far en - 
larged as to prevent the entire evacuation of the 
urine, the retained portion becomes ammoniacal ; 
pain and numbness are felt in the glans penis ; 
sense of weight or uneasiness in the perineum ; 
pain in the back of one or both thighs, in the loins 
and in the sciatic nerves; and the feces are flat- 
tened. In aged, or middle-aged persons, the en- 
 largement is often complicated with hemorrhoids, 
or prolapsus ani, and sometimes with both. The 
ammoniacal smell of the urine becomes more 
offensive as the disease advances ; and the urine, 
oceasionally, is white and milky, owing, in some 
measure, to the extension of inflammation to the 
internal surface of the bladder. If, however, 
the urine be retained, it presents the appearance 
of coffee, occasioned by the admixture of blood 
with it. 

11. Sir B. Broprz remarks that with far ad- 
vanced age, ‘‘ the prostate usually, perhaps inva- 
riably becomes enlarged.” This change takes 
place slowly and at first imperceptibly ; and the 
term chronic enlargement is not improperly em- 
ployed to distinguish it from the inflammatory 
attacks to which the prostate is liable in early life. 
It may in some respects be compared with the 
chronic enlargement of the thyroid gland, known 
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by the name of bronchocele. Like the latter it 
is generally slow in its progress, and often, after 
having reached a certain point, it remains sta- 
tionary for many years, if proper treatment be 
adopted. It rarely terminates in ulceration or in 
abscess. 

12. Upon dissection, the prostate is found en- 
larged sometimes laterally, but most frequently 
in the middle or third lobe. Enlargement of the 
lateral lobes has existed to a very great extent 
without having occasioned retention of urine; but 
even moderate enlargement of the third or middle 
lobe may occasion retention ; for, being situated 
immediately behind the orifice of the urethra, the 
urine behind the tumour formed by it presses it 
against the orifice, and it thus obstructs the 
passage. Sir B. Bropre remarks that the tumour 
of the third lobe varies in size from a horse-bean 
to an orange. When small it is of a conical 
shape, with the apex projecting into the bladder, 
and the base continued into the gland; but, 
wher large, the base is often the narrowest part. 
In some instances there is another tumour also 
projecting into the bladder, formed by one of the 
lateral portions. The canal of the urethra where 
it passes through the enlarged prostate is generally 
flattened. ‘Not infrequently the enlargement so 
alters the direction of the urethra, that, instead of 
pursuing a straight course through the gland it is 
inclined first to-one side and then to the other. 


-The urethra is, in some cases, narrowed by the 


enlarged gland; but in others it is wider, and 
even dilated into a kind of sinus where it lies in 
the centre of the prostate. 

13. iit. Tue Diacnosis of enlargement of the 
prostate is determined by examination per rectum 
and by the introduction of a bougie or catheter 
into the urethra. The former mode, however, 
although it will furnish evidence of the existence 
of enlargement, may not determine the presence 
of enlargement of the middle lobe. The intro- 
duction of the catheter will, however, soon settle 
the question as to disease of this lobe. The 
symptoms of retention of urine from enlarged 
prostate are not very different from those caused 
by stricture, but Sir B. Bropiz remarks that the 
terminations are different. He has never seen a 
case in which the bladder has given way in the 
former, as sometimes happens in the latter state of 
retention. 

14. iv. Tat Procnosis.—A. Of acute Prosta- 
titis depends upon the progress of the disease and 
the age and other circumstances of the patient. 
At an early stage of the disease and before the 
symptoms of suppuration have appeared, if the 
health of the patient be not otherwise bad, a fa- 
vourable prognosis may be given; but in the 
aged, in a constitution exhausted by excesses ; 
and especially if symptoms of abscess be present, 
a guarded or an unfavourable opinion should be 
entertained of the result. When the pain is 
throbbing, is attended by shivering, and the dis- 
ease has passed eight days either unsubdued by 
treatment or neglected, then suppuration has 
generally commenced, and probably advanced 
through the connecting cellular tissue; and in 
this case the patient often ultimately sinks, either 
one or several abscesses being formed, which may 
open into the urethra, or into the rectum, or 
through the fascia, cellular tissue, and perineum, 
But the abscesses may burrow and form fistulous 
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unfavourable issue may occur before the abscess 
makes for itself an exit, owing to the retention of 
urine produced by it, and to consequent excre- 
mentitious plethora, causing fatal coma or apo- 
plexy. This, however, will rarely occur when 
the patient receives medical aid. If the abscess 
opens into the urethra or rectum, the infiltration 
of excrementitious fluids through the orifice will 
rapidly aggravate the symptoms and accelerate 
the result. When the matter is early evacuated 
per perineum, recovery may be expected, if 
otiier circumstances be favourable or the disease 
be uncomplicated, no serious disease of the 
kidneys or bladder being associated with it. 
15. B. The Prognosis of Chronic inflammation 
and enlargement of the prostate gland is always un- 
favourable. When the patient is not very far 
advanced in age, and the constitution is otherwise 
not materially impaired, then the enlargement 
and hardening may sometimes be reduced, espe- 
cially when the disease has not been of very long 
duration. But in advanced age, in weakened 
constitutions, and when the disease is associated 
with inflammation or structural lesions of the 
bladder or of the kidneys, little hope of recovery 
can be entertained, although life may be pro- 
longed for a considerable time, if the complication 
be not of a very severe or dangerous nature, by 
careful treatment and regimen. 
observes that “ tumefactions of the prostate which 
are brought on by strictures, disappear when 
these are cured: it is necessary, therefore, to 
distinguish them from more permanent disease.””, 
16. v. Comptications. — Acute, as well as 


chronic prostatitis with more or less enlargement | 


of the gland is not infrequently associated with 
-one or other of the following affections ;— with the 
gravelly, especially the phosphatic diathes’s ; with 


calculous concretions in the bladder or kidneys; | 


with irritable, inflammatory, and thickened states 
of the bladder; with hemorrhoids or prolapsus 


ani; with gonorrhoea or gleet; or with stricture | 


of the urethra. In the more chronic states of in- 
flammatory action of this gland, and especially 
when the enlargement and induration are consider- 
able, one or other, or even more than one of these 
complications, is often observed. 

17. vi. Trearment.— A. In acute prostatitis, 
before symptoms of suppuration appear, the treat- 
-ment should be strictly antiphlogistic, and consist 
of the application of leeches, or of cupping over the 
perineum ; of cooling diaphoretics, especially the 
liquor antimonii tartarizati, with liquor ammoniz 
acetatis and spiritus etheris nitrici, in camphor 
water; of Dover’s powder at bed-time ; of cooling 
saline aperients, and cooling lavement in the 
morning; and of farinaceous or vegetable diet. 
If there be much heat about the anus, a frequent 
injection of a cold fluid and cooling lotions to the 
perineum and anus will be of use, And, in such 
cases more especially, the patient should recline 
on a horse-hair sofa, or sit upon an open cane- 
bottomed chair. The patient’s beverages should 
be diluent and demulcent, and all stimulating 
and heating food and drink ought to be avoided. 
If retention of urine be threatened, owing to the 
swelling of the gland or of the middle lobe, and if 
cold enemata and cold lotions have failed, the 
-hip-bath, demulcent and soothing clysters, and 
fomentations or poultices to the perineum may 
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passages, and cause wasting suppuration. An | be resorted to. But, until these and the forego} 


means fail, the introduction of instruments should 
not be attempted. When recourse to these is res 
quired, the able advice given by the surgical 
writers referred to in the Bibliography should be 
adopted. a 
18. B. If suppuration has commenced, Sir B, | 
Bropie and Mr.Courson advise an early ex. 
ternal discharge for the matter, in order to pre. | 
vent it bursting into the urethra. The early and 
free puncture of the perinzum down to the gland, — 
save where little or no matter has yet formed, ig 
generally useful, by the loss of blood, and the 
removal of the tension of the parts. If the 
disease have anticipated the operator, and the 
abscess have opened into the rectum or urethra, — 
then the general health should be maintained, If 
it have burst into the latter canal, then a flexible — 
catheter ought to be retained in the bladder, and 
such other means as the peculiarities of the case 
may require, aided by surgical assistance, ought — 
to be adopted. = | 
19. C. Chronic Inflammation ana a 


of the prostate require at first small but repeated — 
local depletions from the perineum; abstinence — 
from venereal indulgences; rest in the horizontal — 
posture, and sleeping on a hair mattress; 
farinaceous and vegetable diet, with cooling and | 
demulcent diluents, and a gently open state of 
the bowels, procured by means of cooling apes | 
rients, as the confection of senna with magnesia, 
or bi-tartrate of potash, or with sulphur. These 
means will be often of service, if persevered in for — 
some time. If these fail, emollient injections, 
with henbane or syrup of popies ; or suppositories 
with henbane or hemlock; or the local applicas 
tions of ointments containing the iodide of potassium, 
as advised by Mr.Srarrorp; and the internal 
administration of the iodide of potassium with — 
liquor potasse in camphor-water, or in mucilagins — 
ous or demulcent fluids, or with sarsaparilla; or 
the tincture of the sesquichloride of iron, taken in 
the infusion of calumba or of quassia, when the — 
disease is associated with the phosphatic diathesis, 
or the hydrochlorate of ammonia in gradually | 
increased doses, may severally prove of some 
service, Blisters and issues to the perineum, 
mercurial ointments, camphorated and volatile | 
liniments, anodyne, and narcotic suppositories, 
have likewise been recommended. The judicious 
employment of these may either prevent the ac- 
cession of, or relieve, or even remove, retention of 
urine. But when these fail, recourse to surgical 
aid ought not to be delayed; and for opinions as — 
to the employment of surgical means, I refer the 
reader to the works enumerated below. 
II. Orcanic Lesions or THE Prostate Grands 
Crassir. — IV. Crass. IV. Onver, 
(See Preface.) 
Derin.— Changes of structure of the prostate 
gland, of various kinds, resulting generally from 
prolonged vascular excitement, or functional or 
nervous irritation, causing disorder of, or ob- 
struction to, the urinary excretion, and often assoe | 
ciated with other affections of the urinary organs 
and rectum. . 

20. i. The most frequent orGanic Lesions of 
this gland are ENLARGEMENT and INDURATION 
consequent upon chronic inflammation. — a. But 
these changes may take place independently of 
any actual inflammatory action, frequent funce 
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tional excitement consequent upon entertaining 
rurient ideas, or upon frequently practised self- 

Ilutions or other venereal excesses, often oc- 
casioning these lesions independently, as well as 
in consequence, of inflammatory action either acute 
‘orchronic. There is every reason moreover to 
infer that sexual desires and frequent excitement 
of the genitals are attended by more or less active 
congestion of the prostate, with or without in- 
creased prostate secretion, which, if continued 
habitually for a long period, will pass into enlarge- 
ment and induration, and often occasion obstruc- 

tion to the excretion of urine. M. VeLreau 

notices, by the appellation of “‘ Catarrh of the 
prostate,” an increased flow of the prostatic se- 
cretion, arising from prolonged gonorrhea or 
gleet, or frequent attacks of these, and appearing 
chiefly when the patient has been to stool, or has 
assed his urine. Although sometimes superven- 
ing upon inflammatory states of the urethra, this 
morbidly increased secretion is more frequent 
after habitual self-pollutions and sexual excite- 
ment, and is attended by congestion or active 
determination of blood to the gland with more or 
less enlargement, and with several of the symp- 
toms’of prostatitis in a slight degree. 

21. b. Swelling or enlargement of the gland 
from a varicose state of the vessels, mentioned by 
Cuettvs, is merely a form of congestive or non- 
inflammatory enlargement. It generally occurs 
slowly in old persons, after venereal excesses, 
after repeated attacks of gonorrhoea or gleet, 
after hemorrhoidal “complaints and constipated 
bowels, and after abuses of stimulating liquors. 
‘It is met with most commonly in the sedentary 
and those who live richly ; the difficulty of empty- 
ing the bladder increasing, and becoming great, 
especially after violent exertion, and after heating 
food and drink. The swollen prostate is felt per 
rectum, but it is free from pain, and there is no 
pain in the passage of urine through the urethra. 
«The varicosity is situated rather in the coverings 
of the prostate. The substance of the gland itself 
is sometimes soft and spongy, sometimes tense 
and hard.” 

- 22. c. The treatment of these states of enlarge- 
ment of the prostate depends much upon the 
evidence of their source. If they be consequent 
upon congestion or active determination to the 
organ, and if the constitution be not remarkably 
impaired, local depletions should be prescribed. 
Clysters of cold water, or of the decoction of 
oak-bark, with alum ; attentive regulation of the 
bowels ; and a cautious use of the catheter, with 
_ the other means suggested for the removal of the 
chronic states of prostatitis, are generally of ser- 
"vice (¢ 19.). 

23. ii, TuRERCULAR DEPOSITSIN THE PRos- 
TATE, and small puriform collections dissemi- 
nated through the gland, are mentioned by M. 

Vevrrav as having been, in rare instances, ob- 
served by him; and attended by more or less 
swelling. They may go on to ulceration or ab- 
Scess, and terminate in fistulous communications 
with the urethra or rectum. — a. Dr. Barrxie has 
also observed scrofulous disease of this gland, as, 
upon dividing it, a white curdy matter has been 
found in it; and scrofulous pus has been forced 
out of its ducts. Mr. Wrison states, that he has 
seen the prostate enlarged and changed into a 
white curdy matter, precisely the same in quality 
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as that formed. in a scrofulous absorbent gland, 
Mr. Gururte has met with a case in which the 
enlargement caused by scrofulous deposits or sup~ 
puration of the prostate was remarkably great. 
It is probable that these scrofulous changes are 
merely the results of sub-acute or chronic inflams 
mation of the gland, occurring in scrofulous sub- 
jects, and giving rise to the formation of scrofulous 
pus, in the form either of small deposits, or of 
larger collections, which become more or less 
altered by the absorption of their more watery 
parts, or by the occurrence of consecutive irrita- 
tion and softening. 

24. Mr. Witsow states, that scrofulous swell-. 
ings of the prostate are usually found in persons 
not advanced beyond the middle period of life; 
that they are slow in their progress, and not at- 
tended by much pain; that they may be felt per 
anum ; and that their effects upon the excretion of 
urine depend upon the size and form they assume. 

25. b. The treatment of scrofulous enlargements 
of the prostate consists chiefly in the use of the 
iodide of potassium with liquor potasse and sar- 
saparilla; of sea-water, or of cold water with 
salt dissolved in it, topically, and occasionally as 
a clyster; of sea-bathing and sea-air; and of the 
application of an ointment of the iodide of potas- 
sium to the gland, in the manner recommended 
and explained by Mr. Srarrorp. 

26. ili, ULcERAaTION oF THE ProstaTE is some- 
times observed. —a. It rarely occurs in the anal 
aspect or surface of the gland, unless as.a con- . 
sequence of the extension of ulceration, or of 
cancer of the rectum. It is not infrequently seen 
in the urethral surface of the gland, sometimes 
near the bladder, but oftener near to, or on the 
verumontanum itself. Ulceration is a conse- 
quence generally of scrofulous disease of the 
prostate, or of purulent formations, or of injuries 
occasioned by bougies or catheters. 

27. b. The diagnosis of ulceration of the pros- 
tate is very obscure. The appearance of blood on 
a bougie, or after micturition; the existence of 
pain in the situation of the gland, and the acute 
exacerbation of pain upon the passage of a 
bougie, and upon micturition, will suggest the 
probable existence of ulceration, but by no means 
prove it; inasmuch as these symptoms attend in- 
flammation of either the prostate itself, or of the 
prostatic portion of the urethra. 

28. c. The treatment which these symptoms 
suggest will depend upon, and vary with, the 
circumstances of the case, but it will not be ma- 
terially different from what has been recom- 
mended above for the consequences of prostatitis 
($$ 18, 19.). 

29. iv. H@morruaGE FROM THE PROSTATE 
may occur from ulceration, from the opening 
made by an abscess, from the accidental rupture 
of vessels, or from injury by a catheter. In 
these, the hemorrhage is rarely very great, and 
the blood passes by the urethra. But, when it is 
excessive, it-may flow into the bladder, where its 
presence, especially its coagula, always occasions 
distress. In a case published by Mr. Copianp 
Hurtcuison, the bladder was suddenly filled with 
blood, which proceeded from ‘two fungoid tu- 
mours which projected into this viscus from the 
prostate gland.” The bladder was perfectly 
healthy. The entrance of the urethra was situ- 
ated between the two tumours; the left being 
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about the size of a hen’s egg, and the other that 
of awalnut. (Lond. Med. Repos. vol. xxii. p. 130.) 
The treatment of hemorrhage from the prostate 
does not differ from that advised for hemorrhage 
from the urinary passages. (See art. Hamor- 
RHAGE, § 215.) 

30. v. FuNGo-ENCEPHALOID DisEase AND Can- 
cer have been met with in the prostate. — A. In 
the former, either the fungoid or the encephaloid 
structure may predominate. This form of ma- 
lignant disease may be primary and solitary, as in 
an interesting case recorded by Mr. Srarrorp; 
or it may be a part only of a more general mani- 
festation of this malady. 

31. B. Carcinoma, or scirrho-cancer, of this 
gland is rarely seen ; but the prostate may be 
implicated in scirrhus, or cancer of the rectum. 
It is rare that scirrhus of the prostate occurs 
primarily, or in an uncomplicated form. Sir B. 
Bropie, however, has adduced cases in which 
scirrhus appears to have affected this gland pri- 
marily. 

32. C. When fungo-encephaloid malignant 
disease is seated in the prostate, there is not only 
great enlargement and retention of urine, but also 
an elastic or soft tumour felt per anum, some- 
times with hemorrhage from the urethra, following 
efforts to pass urine. A scirrhous state of the gland 
is indicated by acute intermitting pains in the pro- 
static region, unconnected with the excretion of 
urine, and enlargement with a stony hardness of 
the prostate felt per anum, in addition to the 
usual symptoms of chronic enlargement. 

33. vi. CALCULI IN THE ProstaTe.— The cal- 
culi found in the cavities of the prostate have 
been too generally viewed as quite different 
from those formed in the bladder, and as being 
altogether similar to those concretions sometimes 
found in the salivary ducts and elsewhere. It is 
not improbable that, whilst there are some which 
thus originate, there are others which are formed 
chiefly from urinary deposits ; or which, originat- 
ing in the gland itself, become greatly enlarged 
by urinary deposits, the prostatic calculi being 
only the nuclei around which these deposits are 
formed. It should be recollected that, when 
there is obstruction to the passage of urine 
through the urethra owing to stricture, the pros- 
tate gland is then sometimes seen with its fol- 
licular cavities very much widened, and its ducts 
dilated ; the latter being even as much enlarged 
as to admit of the introduction of a crow-quill. 
When, therefore, the urine is prevented from 
passing by stricture, or passes only in small 
quantity, some of it is foreed into the: ducts and 
cavities of the gland, which thereby become en- 
larged, the muscular coat of the bladder being 
also gradually thickened. In these circumstances, 
if prostatic calculi exist, they will readily increase, 
owing to the passage of urine over them, or the 
stagnation of it around them. But when the 
ducts and cavity become thus dilated, and admit 
the urine during efforts to expel it, the calculi 
may actually form in the prostate from the urine 
thus propelled into and accumulated in the cavi- 
ties of the gland, I consider that calculi may 
form in the prostate, or be found either altogether 
or partly in it, as follows : — Ist. They may form 
in the gland, or in its ducts, independently of any 
access of the urine, or deposit from this excre- 


tion; and, in this case, they are small and nu- | 
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a 
merous, consisting chiefly of the carbonate op 
the phosphate of lime, with a large proportion of 
animal matter: — 2d. Calculi may form in the 
ducts and cavities of the gland consecutively of 
stricture of the urethra, owing to the passage into 
and stagnation of urine within these parts, as 
shown above; and may afterwards increase so ag 
to be partially external to the gland ; in this case 
they may be similar, in chemical constitution, to 
other urinary calculi, according to the existing 
calculous diathesis, and may reach a large size; 
— 3d. They may originate in the first of these 
modes, and subsequently increase greatly in size, 
owing to urinary deposit, as in the second mode: 
— 4th. Fragments of calculi may escape into 
dilated prostatic ducts or cavities after lith. 
otomy, or small gravelly calculi may pass into 
the ducts independently of this operation, where 
they may increase, as in the second mode of for 
mation, "i 

34, The first, or true prostatic calculi vary 
in size from that of a pin’s head to that of a pea, 
and in number from eight, ten, or twelve, to forty 
or fifty. They are often attended by little incon. 
venience until they obstruct the excretion of urine; 
but in rare instances, they occasion distressing 
irritation and excitement. Two remarkable cases — 
of prostatic calculi are reported by Dr. Herzert 
Barker (Trans. of Provin. Med. and Surg. Assoc. — 
N. S., vol. ii.), and by Prof. Fercusson (Lond, 
Med, Gaz., 7 Jan. 1848). The calculous de- 
posit was most probably formed, in these cases, in 
the second of the modes now pointed out. Indeed, 
Professor Fercusson mentioned to me, that this 
was the probable mode of their formation in the 
case operated upon by him, as they were pre- 
ceded by stricture of the urethra. Dr. Provr 
believes that the iarger calculi, which are smooth 
and polished, and have a porcelain-like appear- 
ance, always originate in abscess of the prostate, 
but it will be found, that they are formed in the 
cavities of the prostate consecutively of stricture 
of the urethra, as shown above. 

35. Dr. Crosse, of Norwich, remarks that, “ it 
is only when large or numerous in one large cyst, 
or projecting into the urethra, that prostatic con- 
cretions give rise to the symptoms of stone; fre- 
quent painful micturition, and discharge of mucus 
from inflammation of the urethra and neck of the 
bladder. They seem to be sufficiently often com- 
bined with stone in the bladder to lead us to 
suspect that the one disease contributes to the 
production of the other; and, indeed, I consider 
that urinary calculi, stricture of the urethra, or 
whatever other diseases here situated, causing in- 
flammation of the prostatic part of the urethra, 


and interrupting the free exit of the excretion of 


the prostatic ducts, dispose to the formation of 
calculi of this description.” These observations, 
by so learned and experienced a surgeon, show 
the connection I have contended for; whilst his 
subsequent remarks indicate, that the third mode 
in which I have viewed the formation of those 
calculi (§ 33.), is one to which he most justly 
attaches great importance, although he generalises 
more in respect of them than agrees with my 
views. ‘* A distinction to be_kept in mind in 
respect of prostatic calculi, is,’ Dr.Crossz ob- 
serves, ‘‘that they are not urinary concretions, 
but are formed and may increase without the 
urine having access to them; they may, notwith- 
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‘standing, rise to the orifice of the prostatic ducts, 
or get into, or be detained in, the urethra, or pass 
retrograde into the bladder, becoming the nuclei 
around which deposits from the urine take place.” 
This is one of the modes of formation which I 
have enumerated, and I could not have an abler 
authority upon whieh I might found my views. ; 
86. B. The Diagnosis of prostatic calculi is 
seldom very clear, unless the calculi are large or 
numerous, or project into the urethra or bladder. 
Mr. Coutson justly observes, that ‘‘a retention 
of urine or pain about the neck of the bladder, and 
- frequent desire to make water, are sometimes the 
only symptoms ; and these are common to several 
other affections of the prostate gland and urethra.” 
Per anum the gland may be felt to be enlarged ; 
and, in some instances, the calculi may, by their 
number, form, or size, furnish sufficient evidence 
of their presence, as in a case mentioned by Dr. 
Marcert, where they could be plainly felt through 
the coats of the rectum. When the calculi pro- 
ject from the gland into the urethra, the sound 
will strike against it ; but it will still be a question 
whether or no the calculus be one which has 
assed out of the bladder into the urethra. The 
history of the case, and the existence, previously 
‘and at the time of symptoms referable to the 
prostate will be the chief guides to.a diagnosis. 
When they strike or grate against an: instrument 
they will occasion sensations in both the prostate 
and perineum, and in the glans penis, which will 
indicate their najure. When very large or nu- 
“merous, they may be felt, as if in a cyst, per 
dnum,.or they may protrude so as to be felt in the 
rinezum. 
_ 37. C. Treatment. —-When severe symptoms are 
produced by prostatic calculi, then dysury, stric- 
ture, sacculi, inflammation and thickening of the 
coats of the bladder all ensue; and in extreme 
eases, and when it is fully ascertained upon the 
Tequisite examinations that large or numerous pros- 
“tatic calculi are present, it will be right, as advised 
by Dr. Crosse, to cut down to the prostatic gland 
from the perineum, as in the lateral method of 
litho-cystotomy, and to remove the concretions. 
An interesting case, recorded by Mr. Coutson 
(Op. Cit. p.273.), will further illustrate the treat- 


“ment, which is entirely surgical; and to this, as 


well as to the remarks of other eminent writers 
Noticed in the Bibliography, I must refer the 
‘Teader. - 
_ 88. vii. ConcrRETIONS FORMED IN THE VEINS, 
about the prostute gland and neck of the bladder, 
have been noticed by Mecxet, Trrpemann, Oro, 
‘Lossrein, and Crosse. The last named author 
states, that ‘in aged persons, particularly with hy- 
pertrophy of the prostate, a bladder diseased, and the 
Veins about it and the rectum varicose, concretions 
of phosphate of lime, or carbonate of lime, vary- 
ing in size from a pin’s head to a kidney-bean, are 
_ often found in the veins.” Sometimes they present 
the appearance of a white pea, and an inequality 
or projection answering to the part by which they 
adhered to the vessel. These concretions have no 
onnection with urinary or other excretions, and 
are merely growths or concretions which had been 
adherent to the coats ofthe vein. They approach 
nearer to ossific than to calculous concretions. — 
(Crossz, Op. Cit. passim.) 
- 39. viii. Tae Comprications of organic lesions 
of the prostatic gland are those already noticed 
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(§ 16.), especially inflammation and thickening 
of the coats of the bladder; structural lesions of - 
the kidneys, strictures of the urethra, gleets and 
gonorrhoea; involuntary pollutions; the several 
diseases of the rectum, particularly hemorrhoids, 
prolapsus ani, stricture or scirrhus ; constipation 
and various affections of the colon, hemorrhage 
from the urinary bladder, or from the urethra, or 
from the rectum, and intestinal worms. 
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PRURIGO. —Synon. —Cnesmos (xvnopos, Ga- 
len) ; — Pruritus, Scabies papuliformis, Auct. ; 
Exormia Prurigo, Good ; — das Jucken, jeukte, 
Germ. 

Crassir. — 6th Class, 3d Order (Good) ;— 
Ist Order, 3d Genus (Willan); — III. 
Crass, I. Ornver (Author in Preface). 

1. Derin. — An eruption of papule, larger than 
those of lichen, not materially differing from the 
colour of the skin; attended by excessive heat and 
pungent itching ; becoming covered with small black 
scabs when scratched or abraded ; leaving behind 
them yellowish stains; very chronic in duration, 
but not contagious, and generally unattended by 


fever. 


2. This eruption generally appears about the 
neck and shoulders, and sometimes extends to the 
face, trunk, and limbs, more especially to the 
back; and to the outer sides of the arms and 
thighs, in the line of extension, and assumes a 
severe character. It is occasionally confined to 
a single spot. Its mildest forms may decline in 
the course of three or four weeks; but much more 
frequently it continues several months, or even 
years, and is attended by a burning and intolera- 
ble itching. Wuttan has distinguished three va- 
rieties which may be modified in certain localities, 
or be limited to these localities, thus assuming 
three local forms. The varieties, according to 
Wittan and other writers, are Prurigo Mitis, 
P. Formicans, and P. Senilis. The first and second 
differ from each other merely in degree; there 
being no fundamental distinction between them. 
The third variety has some peculiar characters. 

3. I. Description. —1i. Prurigo mitis appears 
in the form of small and slightly prominent papule, 
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: _ 
broader than those of lichen, soft and smooth to} 5. iii. Prurigo Senilis, or senile prurigo, closely 
the touch, and of the same colour as the skin..| resemble prurigo formicans; but the papule are 
They are attended by incessant itching, which is | harder, larger, and more confluent. It is attended 
greatly increased upon the removal of the clothes, | by incessant and insupportable itching, and ma 
by changes of temperature, by the warmth of bed, | endure for years, with varying severity. The > 
and by exercise. When left to themselves, or not | papule are intermingled with small black scabs 
aggravated by scratching, or by a heating regimen, | and’ numerous scratches caused by attempts to 
they subside, with a slight exfoliation of the epi- | relieve the pruritus. In more prolonged cases the — 
dermis; but more commonly the relief of the | skin becomes swollen, inflamed, and as if thick. 
pruritus attempted by scratching causes the re-| ened; and the affection is sometimes complicated 
moval of the tops of the papule, which then be- | with eruptions of vesicles, pustules, or boils, ae. 
come covered by a small characteristic black scab, | cording to the constitution and regimen of the 
formed by the drying of a minute exudation of | patient. Abscesses are even occasionally formed, 
blood on the abraded spot. If the papula be| But these external associations generally pro« 
much irritated, ecthymatous pustules are some- | ceed from more or léss marked disorder of the ase 
times developed. This form of the eruption is similating and excreting functions, more espe- — 
most frequent in the spring and summer months | cially of the liver, bowels, and kidneys; with or 
in the situations above mentioned (§ 2.). It is | without gastro-intestinal irritation or febrile exe 
often preceded by slight disorder of the digestive | citement. 
and excreting functions, especially of the latter, 6. In a severe case of senile prurigo, Wittan — 
and occasionally by slight acceleration of pulse; | found a number of minute pulices upon the skin, 
but these are usually overlooked. The mildest | and he remarked the frequent association of the 
cases may terminate in about three weeks; but pediculus vestimentorum with this eruption.. In 
more frequently fresh papule appear as the pre- | very old persons, or in the debilitated, when the 
ceding vanish, and the eruption may thus be eruption follows febrile diseases, and in those who 
prolonged for several months. live on poor unwholesome food, but especially in 

4. 11. Prurigo Formicans is merely a severer | debilitated persons in the decline of life, swarms 
form of the preceding. The papula are, however, | of pediculi not infrequently complicate this affece 
generally larger— broader and more prominent, | tion. There is, however, also more or less disorder 
yet flat. They are distinct, nearly of the colour | of the abdominal functions; with either a poor or — 
of the skin, if not torn by the nails, and commonly | impure state of the circulating fluids, ies 
seated on the neck, back, loins, and external 7. iv. Local Forms, — These are merely the — 
aspect of the limbs; although they may appear | occurrence or limitation of prurigo— of its cha- 
also on other parts. They are sometimes very | racteristic eruption, to certain localities, where it 
numerous in young subjects. The itching is more | usually becomes severe and prolonged, and ocea- 
severe and pungent than in the first variety, re- | sionally produces additional annoyance or distress. 
sembles the gnawing of innumerable ants, or the | In the several localities constituting these forms, 
prickings of hot needles, and is increased towards | the eruption is similar to some one of the varieties 
evening by the heat of bed, and by the circum- already described ; the locality favouring no one 
stances already noticed. Raver remarks, that| variety more than another.—- A. Prurigo podicis 
patients describing their feelings liken them to | is generally an eruption of papule similar to those 
burning fires, and maddening itchings. Axrserr | of P. mitis, but more frequently to those of P. — 
says that Prato, Cuartes V., Cuartezs IX., formicans around the anus, sometimes extending 
and other great men, were afflicted with this | to the perineum, between the nates and thighs, 
eruption ; and that the Abbé Moretter, at the| The symptoms and duration of the eruption are 
age of eighty, expressed himself as writhing on| the same as stated above. After its long con- 
‘* St. Lawrence’s gridiron” when suffering from | tinuance the skin around the anus becomes rough, 
it. The warmth of bed sometimes increases the | thickened, and otherwise altered. — B. Prurigo — 
itching to such a pitch as to cause the patients to | Scroti is merely the extension of the eruption to 
scratch themselves until they bleed, and as to pre-| the scrotum, and is not further peculiar in any 
vent sleep until morning, or until exhaustion sinks | respect, the symptoms and sufferings being the 
them into it; when they often soon awake to be | same as in the several varieties. — C. Prurigo 
similarly tormented. The black scabs following | Pudendalis is seated chiefly in the labia majora 
the scratching are frequently the chief appearance | and mucous surface of the vulva. It is attended 
of eruption, although redness of the skin is often | by constant but varying pruritus, occasioning 
produced for a short time by the scratching. The swelling or inflammation of the parts, sometimes 
affection continues for months, and, with varying | with a serous exudation; and it induces sexu 
remissions or intermissions often for years, especi- | excitement, and self-pollution, amounting in some 
ally in weak children and adults, and in old | instances to nymphomania. This form sometimes 
persons. After the subsidence of the eruption the | occurs during pregnancy, and occasions much 
skin remains dry and thickened, and the epidermis | misery. 
exfoliates. This form of the complaint is generally 8. II. Dracnosis. — Prurigo is distinguished 
preceded by disorder of the abdominal organs, | by the absence of colour from the papule, and by 
and by slight fever, which tend to complicate and | the stinging or burning pruritus. It may, however, 
perpetuate it. Like numerous other cutaneous | be confounded with lichen and some of the vesi- 
affections, it should be viewed as a local manifesta- cular eruptions.—(a.) It is distinguished from lichen — 
tion of disorder implicating the excreting functions | by the larger size of the papule, by the small 
and the state of the circulating fluids, and requir- | black scabs, and bythe intense burning itching. 
ing a treatment directed accordingly. It may | —(b.) Prurigo is most likely to be confounded 
occur in both children and adults at any period of | with scabies, but the papule of prurigo are flat- 
the year, lish and of the same colour as the skin, whilst 
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‘the vesicles are acuminated and rose-coloured. 
The vesicles of the latter terminate in yellow 
scabs, and occur in exactly opposite situations to 
those in which prurigo appears, namely, in the 
internal surfaces of the limbs and in the line of 
flexion. The pruritus of scabies is also much more 
supportable than that of prurigo.— (c.) Prurigo 
may co-exist with lichen, scabies, and eczema, 
Fe | with the pustules of impetigo and ecthyma. 
Ti terminates by resolution or by furfuraceous 
desquamation. 
_ 9, III. Procnosts.— Prurigo is not attended 
by danger in the young, robust, or otherwise 
healthy, although it may prove very obstinate and 
harassing to the patient. In debilitated, cachectic 
constitutions; in old and ill-fed persons; and 
where cleanly habits are not duly observed, it is 
often incurable ; and if it be associated in these 
with visceral disease, it may tend to shorten life. 
In the complications especially, and particularly 
in those with disorder of the abdominal organs, 
either the suppression of the external eruption, or 
the development of acute disease of these organs, 
may be attended by severe or dangerous symptoms, 
especially if the eruption disappear rapidly. 
_ 10, 1V. Causes. — The first and second varieties 
of prurigo occur chiefly in children and adults, 
‘and at all seasons, but more frequently in spring 
andsummer. Senile prurigo is most common in 
the old, ill-fed, and in connection with an im- 
verished or impure state of the blood. Low and 
‘damp situations ; poverty, and the want of clean- 
Tiness ; unwholesome, deficient, or poor diet; the 
use of salt, stale, or dried, or otherwise preserved 
fish, or of shell-fish; heating and stimulating 
liquors and condiments ; impaired excreting func- 
tions, especially by the liver, bowels, kidneys, and 
skin; the neglect of aperient or chologogue me- 
dicines, and of due evacuations ; visceral disorders 
occasioning, or even consequent upon, the accu- 
mulation of effoete materials in the circulation ; 
the suppression or interruption of various depura- 
tive functions, as amenorrhoea, &c. ; the use of 
dirty clothes, or of foul woollen bed-clothes, and 
of foul or impure beds, stuffed with animal pro- 
ductions, as wool or feathers which have become 
contaminated by the perspiration of many years 
of occupation ; the influence of mental emotions, 
and interruptions of the excreting functions, seve- 
rally and in various states and forms of associ- 
ation and succession, occasion this and various 
other chronic eruptions. 
_ 1. V. Trearmenr.— In all cases, especially 
the more protracted, of this complaint, the state 
of the abdominal viscera, and of the several ex- 
eretions should be closely examined, and existing 
disorder of these corrected or removed.—A. If ab- 
dominal plethora or congestion of any of the abdo- 
minal viscera be present, a moderate vascular de- 
pletion may be preseribed ; and Prummer’s pill 
with soap be given at bed-time, and an aperient 
in the morning, consisting of the electuary of 
senna with magnesia and milk of sulphur. A dose 
of a bitter infusion, as ealumba or chereita, may 
be taken once or twice daily, with the sesqui- 
carbonates of potash and ammonia. Having re- 
moved accumulated or morbid excretions, and 
promoted the discharge of effoete maferials from 
the blood, the healthy functions of the skin should 
be restored by a frequent use of warm alkaline, or 
of soap, or of sulphur baths; and -by the internal 
=. Vou. IIT. 
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administration of sulphur with magnesia, or with 
an alkaline carbonate, every night, or both night 
and morning. When the skin is dry and rough, 
these baths may be alternated with vapour baths, 
or with baths containing the bi-borate of scda, 
and followed by warm baths with gelatin or 
mucilaginous substanées, as tragacanth, two or 
three days being allowed to elapse after the 
mucilaginous baths in order to observe their 
effects. These last baths may likewise contain 
either of the alkaline sub-carbonates, from one 
to four ounces to each bath, according to the 
size and age of the patient. Where the skin is 
delicate and irritable, then irritating baths and 
applications ought to be avoided ; simple warm or 
soap-baths, or gelatinous, emollient, or mucilagin~ 
“ous baths being most serviceable. If these fail, 
the state of the assimilative and excreting viscera 
should be strictly examined, in order to detect 
lurking disorder; for generally to this eause is the 
obstinacy of the complaint owing, and to it also 
are to be imputed the injurious and often dangerous 
consequences of suppressing the eruption before, 
or without, attending sufficiently to the states of 
the abdominal functions and organs. 

12. Various ointments, and greasy or oily ap- 
plications have been recommended for this erup- 
tion, especially those containing sulphur, the 
iodide of potassium, and muriate of ammonia ; but 
independently of the unpleasantness of such ap- 
plications to an extensive surface, they soon be- 
eome, owing to the action of the air upon them, 
more or less irritating, although they may, at first, 
have afforded a little ease. If they be at all pre- 
scribed, they ought to be followed, in eight or ten 
hours, by a warm saponaceous or emollient bath. 
Instead of these I have’ generally employed a 
lotion with the hydrochlorate of ammonia; or a 
very weak solution of the bi-chloride of mercury, 
with or without the vinum opil, or watery extract 
of opium; or a solution of the sulphuret of potash ; 
or asolution of the bi-borate of soda, or chlorate of 
soda or potash, or of the alkaline sub-carbonates, 
or diluted pyroligneous acetic acid, with the addi- 
tion of creasote. These are severally beneficial ; 
and whilst camphor-water, rose-water, or elder- 
flower water, may be used as the vehicles of the 
active agents, opium, or hydrocyanic acid may ‘be 
added according to the circumstances of the case. 
In the more obstinate eases, I have prescribed, 
after due attention to the abdominal functions and 
organs, a weak solution of the iodide of potassium 
with a watery solution of. opium, as.a lotion, and 
sometimes also this iodide or the iodide of iron 
internally with sarsaparilla or with taraxacum, 
and have observed much benefit accrue from the 
treatment. 

13. B. The senile variety of prurigo will generally 
be removed, if it be capable of removal, by the 
means above recommended, especially if due at- 
tention be paid to the states of the several excret- 
ing viscera, and to diet and regimen. The utmost 
cleanliness should be observed; and as there is 
often not only debility, but also anemia, or an 
impoverished state of the blood, in these cases, 
tonics and ebalybeates should be associated. with 
carbonate of ammonia,-or with either of the other 
alkaline carbonates in the treatment. The patient 
should sleep on a hair mattress ; and the bowels 
ought to be duly regulated by means of sulphur 
with magnesia, or of any reemn aperient which 
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may be found to agree the best, as the infusions of 
gentian and senna with the sesqui-carbonates of 
ammonia and of soda. 

14. When the eruption is associated with the 
production of pediculi, a tonic treatment is more 
especially required, aided by cinnabar fumiga- 
tions, or by frequent sulphur baths, or by lotions 
with the bi-chloride of mercury. A trial, in the 
most obstinate cases, may be given to mineral 
waters, especially when the excreting organs are 
torpid. The waters of Cauterets, or of Bonnes, or 
of Baréges, or of Carlsbad, may be taken. Of 
these the Baréges water may be preferred; but 


I believe the sulphureous waters of Harrogate, |" 


or of Gilsland Spa, or of Moffat, to be equally, if 
not more beneficial in this complaint; aided by 
warm bathing, due exercise, and appropriate diet. 
- Whilst the diet is sufficiently nutritious it ought to 
be digestible ; and fish, shell-fish ; pork, veal, ham, 
bacon ; heating condiments and rich sauces, coffee, 
and stimulating beverages, should be avoided. 

15. C. The local varieties require chiefly the means 
already noticed. —(a.) Prurigo podicis, and P, 
scroti are often connected with chronic irritation of 
the rectum and of its mucous follicles, owing either 
to the presence of ascarides, or to hemorrhoidal 
affection. In these cases, small injections of some 
of the lotions above mentioned into the rectum ; 
great attention to cleanliness ; the treatment, local 
and general, advised for these diseases; the ap- 
plication, by means of a sponge, of the lotions 
already enumerated ({ 12.), or of a weak solution 
of the acétate of lead with vinum opii, espe- 
cially immédiately after each stool; local fumi- 
gations with sulphur or cinnabar, and an occa- 
sional application of leeches, in plethoric persons, 
will seldom fail to remove the complaint, which, 
however, is very prone to recur, after neglect or 
errors of diet and regimen. 

16. (b.) Prurigo pudendalis being sometimes 
occasioned by disordered catamenial functions, or 
by leucorrhcea, or by pregnancy, and complicated 
with either of these, requires an especial reference 
to the existence or non-existence of either. In 
these cases, the internal, external, and dietetic 
means already specified are of more or Jess service ; 
but in these complications they may all fail, and 
the patient be reduced to a state of great misery. 
Treatment often fails during pregnancy, although 
the complaint will generally disappear after de- 
livery. In some cases it has recurred in each 
pregnancy, and has even re-appeared after the 
change of life. The application of leeches to the 
vulva; cooling aperients and enemata, and cool- 
ing and detergent injections per vaginam, or similar 
lotions to the vulva, are commonly of use. It is 
not rare to find this variety associated with one or 
more small boils of the labia majora, and, in these 
cases, the lead lotion with vinum opii will remove 
the affection at any early stage ; and poultices, or 
warm fomentations afford relief at a more ad- 
vanced state. Prurigo vulve has generally dis- 
appeared, after the use of a lotion consisting of a 
saturated solution of the bi-borate of soda in rose 
or elder-flower water, either with or without the 
addition of the vinum opii, or of the pure acetic 
acid, or of both, 
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PRURITUS— Synon. — Hyperesthesia cutis— 
Tiching, morbid sensibility of the skin — Prurit, 
Démangeaison, Fr.;— das Jucken, die. Reitz 
barkeit, Germ. : | 
Crassir.— III. Crass. I. Orver. (Author 
in Preface.). } 
1. Derin. — Itching over a greater or less extent 
of the cutaneous surface, or limited to a particular — 
part without any perceptible eruption, and genes 
rally symptomatic of some internal disorder. ; 
2. Pruritus, more or less general, is usually 
symptomatic of disorders of the digestive organs, 
or of some irritation of the digestive canal, ess 
pecially intestinal worms. In these cases, the — 
irritation of the mucous surface is propagated to, 
or reflected upon, the extremities of the nerves 
supplying the skin. Theitching is often annoying, 
and is generally remittent; but it often continues 
in this form for many months. It is exacerbated 
by the same causes as those which inerease 
prurigo, especially by changes of temperature, by 
stimulants and heating condiments, by hot spices, 
by opium, and ‘by directing the attention to it. In 
some idiosyncrasies, various articles of diet or of’ 
medicine occasion it; and then it usually con- 
tinues only for a short time. Shell-fish, or fish of 
any kind; smoked, dried, or preserved meats, &e, 
sometimes cause it. It is not infrequently a 
symptom of disorder of the uterine discharge, of 
hysteria ; of the slighter states of irritation of the | 
spinal chord or membranes, and of several erup= 
tions, a 
3.1. The local or limited states of pruritus or itehs 
ing may arise from the same causes as those now 
mentioned ; but they much more frequently pro- 
ceed from others, more immediately connected 
with the seat of itching. In most instances, how- 
ever, of local pruritus, there is more or less funes 
tional disorder of the digestive organs, or accu- 
mulation of fecal or excrementitial matters. — 
(a.) Pruritus nasi is oftensympathetical of intestinal 
worms, and even of ascarides in the rectum, or of — 
fecal collections in the large bowels, or of dys- 
peptic disorders. —(b.) Pruritus urethre is often 
Itching of the 
extremity or course of the male urethra is most 
frequently caused by calculus or gravel in the 
bladder, or by irritation of the prostate gland or 
stricture of the urethra. In females it is connected 
either with calculus in the bladder, or with leu- 
corrhcea of uterine disorder.—(c.) Pruritus vulve _ | 
is often a most distressing affection. It is seated 
chiefly in the labia majora, but it frequently im- 
plicates the clitoris and nymphe, or even extends 
up the vagina. It is usually caused by ascarides 
in the rectum, by disorder of the catamenia, by 
leucorrhcea, by self-pollution, and by hemorrhoids. 
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It is not uncommon during the periods of puberty, 
and the cessation of the menses, and especially 


during pregnancy.— (d.) Pruritus ant is often a’ 


very troublesome and obstinate complaint, and is 
most annoying soon after retiring to rest. It is 
usually caused by ascarides in the rectum, by 
hemorrhoids, by fistula ani, by neglect of cleanly 
habits, by morbid states of the intestinal secretions, 
especially of the mucous follicles of the rectum, 
and by irritation or congestion’ of the prostate 
gland and vesicule seminales. It is often com- 

lained of by persons of sedentary occupations and 
habits, and by those who sit on soft and warm 
cushions. The itching, although occurring inde- 
pendently of any visible eruption, when repeated 
or protracted, often occasions slight excoriations 
and thickening around the margin of the anus. - 

A, ii. Diagnosis. — Pruritus can be confounded 
only with prurigo, from which it is distinguished 
by the absence of any visible eruption, unless such 
redness, or excoriation as may result from:scratch- 
ing, and the mechanical irritation employed to 
remove or relieve this annoying sensation. 

__ §, iii. Treatment. — This should be directed to 
the removal of the morbid condition of the viscera, 
upon which the pruritus depends. This is most 
effectually accomplished by occasional doses of 
as of turpentine and castor oil, and by enemata 
of the same, so as fully to evacuate all accumulated 
or morbid matters from the bowels. Afterwards 
the lotions I have prescribed for Prurico (§ 12.), 
especially the Jead lotion with opium; diluted 

_yinegar or lemon juice with creasote ; a weak solu- 
tion of bi-chloride of mercury with some hydro- 
chlorate of ammonia; or the solution of the bi- 
borate of soda. Attention should be directed, in 

the treatment of the pruritus of females, to the 
state of the uterine functions, which ought to be 
duly promoted; and, when congestion of the 
uterine organs, or of any of the abdominal viscera 
is present, especially if the patient be young and 
plethoric, or if the parts become hot or excoriated, 
then local depletions, followed by hot fomentations 
are required. The diet, regimen, and treatment, 
are in most respects the same as advised for 
Prurico. 
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PSO MUSCLES, INFLAMMATION AND 
SUPPURATION OF.— Synon. — Psoitis, 
Auct. Lat. ; — Psoite, Inflammation des Muscles 
lombaires, Fr. ; Entziindung der Lentlenmuskeln, 
Germ. ; — Psoas abscess ; — Lumbar abscess. 

Crassir. — Ii]. Crass, I. Ornper. (See 
Preface.) ss 
1. Derin.—i. Nosotroc. — Pain in the loins 
generally on one side, commencing and existing in- 
*sidiously, but often becoming severe, and extending 
to the hip, thigh, and knee-joint, caused by inflam- 
mation and suppuration, the pus collecting around 
the muscles, and descending with more or less tu- 
mour, either under Pourart’s ligament, or in some 
other direction. 


. 2: u. Patnotoc., — Inflammation of the cellular 
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tissues surrounding the psoe lumbar and adjoinin§ 
muscles, generally originating in caries of the bodies 
of the vertebra, or in inflammation of the inter- 
vertebral substance, the muscles themselves ultimately 
becoming disorganized, and the purulent collection 
gravitating in the course of the cellular tissue, and 
opening or forming a tumour as above and as here- 
after stated. 

3..I. Tue Causzs of Psoas or lumbar abscess 
are the scrofulous, the rheumatic, and the gouty 
diathesis ; a cachectic habit of body, tubercular 
changes or deposits in the bodies of the vertebre ; 
caries of the vertebra, especially the lumbar ; 
inflammation of the invertebral substance ; violent 
exertion of the lumbar muscles, external violence, 
severe strains, or sudden jerks or twists of the 
loins; currents of cold air on the back or loins ; 
and ulcerations of the cecum extending to the 
peri-cecal cellular tissue. Caries of the dorsal or 
lumbar vertebrae, or inflammation of the inter~ 
vertebral spaces are the most common causes of 
psoitis and lumbar abscess. Of nineteen cases 
detailed by Asrrnrruy only two were inde- 
pendent of disease of the spine. He observes that 
the generak opinion of surgeons, in which he en- 
tirely concurs, is that lumbar abscesses most fre- 
quently arise from diseases of the vertebra ; and 
they should certainly all be treated as if such were 
their origin. 

4, 11. Symproms.— Psoitis sometimes occurs 
suddenly, and the patient complains of pain in 
the loins, especially on one side. Walking be- 
comes troublesome; the thighs ean be neither 
raised nor extended without pain. ‘The disease 
sometimes commences gradually, with pricking 
pains, which, becoming more severe, extend to 
the hip, and to the thigh, and even to the knee- 
joint. Sometimes the progress of inflammation is 
so insidious as hardly to be noticed, until the 
mischief appears in the form of a purulent collec- 
tion. According to the extent of vertebral disease, 
and the degree of inflammation, does suppuration 
appear early or late; but the abscess which is 
formed generally assumes a chronic state, and is 
of a symptomatic character, as it is consecutive of 
inflammation and caries of the vertebra. The 
chronic abscess, termed psoas or lumbar abscess, 
commonly forms in consequence of di€ease of the 
vertebra of the back or loins, Matter is secreted 
around the diseased vertebra, and then descends 
through the loose cellular tissue covering the 
muscles, along the side of the pelvis into the 
thigh. It may take a course towards the back, or 
may go in various directions either within or with- 
out the pelvis. The pus formed about the seat 
of caries remains there for a longer or shorter 
time, especially in the cellular tissue. As the 
pus collects and increases it forms a cyst, which 
descends, and Jengthens as it-inclines to either or 
to both sides of the vertebral column, As the. 
pus accumulates it pushes onwards the lower end 
of the cyst, which, if it meet with any obstacle, 
spreads out, but contracts when pressed on by the 
adjoining parts, and dilates again when relieved 
from pressure ; until it at last arrives at the place 
when it projects, or breaks. In the route which 
the purulent matter thus takes, the psoe and other 
lumbar. muscles are inflamed, pressed upon, par- 
tially absorbed and disorganised, owing to the ex- 
tension of the inflammation and purulent infiltra- 
tions to them and their Sea lay Socts cellular tissue. 
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5. The abscess most frequently protrudes below 
Pourart’s ligament, and it generally extends or 
opens at a greater or less distance from the original 
seat of disease. It may, however, point or open 
into the cecum, into the colon, or the rectum, or 
in some part of the back, or in the loins just above 
the sacrum ; or it may make its way to the hip, or 
the groin, and proceed even down the thigh in the 
direction of the large vessels. As the matter is 
seated behind the peritoneum, and as it generally 
gravitates according to the position of the body, it 
very rarely perforates this membrane and becomes 
effused into the abdominal cavity. As the puru- 
lent matter increases, and presses upon, or other- 
wise implicates, or even inflames, the larger veins, 
nerves, or arteries, so are the symptoms either of 
phlebitis, or of neuritis, or of artereitis, according 
to the situation and extent of the abscess, not in- 
frequently superinduced, and complicated with the 
advanced progress of the disease, in addition to 
the primary lesion of the spine. I have repeatedly 
met with these complications, which have greatly 
aggravated the sufferings of the patient. If during 
its increase the abscess breaks externally, or is 
opened so as to admit the air, pus is discharged, 
at first without smell ; but it subsequently be- 
comes offensive; and the hectic symptoms more 
marked. The powers of the patient sink, and the 
stomach becomes irritable. In some cases the 
aperture either closes, and matter again collects, 
or it contracts, and remains fistulous for a con- 
siderable time. ? 

6. III. Dracnosis.—(a.) During the forma- 
tion of matter the patient suffers pain in the loins, 
and walking is painful. When the abscess is not 
large, the usual symptoms of suppuration may be 
absent, or so slight as to escape observation. Night 
or morning sweats, emaciation, and other hectic 
symptoms, however, generally appear or increase 
with the progress of the complaint. When the 
purulent collection has increased so as to form an 

external tumour either in the groin or in the loins, 

or near the anus, a movement may be perceived in 
it upon coughing, When the matter has gravitated 
towards the thigh or anus, the tumour is lessened 
by the recumbent posture. If the patient has suf- 
fered continued pain in the loins for four, five, or 
six months; if he has difficulty in extending the 
thigh, especially when putting his legs together ; 
if he feels pain and tightness in the groin, and in- 
crease of pain on attempting to exert the limb, or 
when the psoas muscle is either put on the stretch 
or exerted, then this disease should be suspected, 
even although no external tumour has yet ap- 
peared; but if such tumour is present, there can 
be little doubt of its nature. 

7. (b.) Psoas abscess, when protruding under 
Povupart’s ligament, may, as Mr. Sourn ob- 
serves, be mistaken for femoral hernia, especially 
as it dilates on coughing, and partly subsides 
when the patient lies down, But it is generally 
of larger size than femoral rupture, and the fingers 
cannot be at all thrust around it, as they partially 
may behind the hernial sac. The chief distinc- 
tions, however, are the long continuance of pain 
in the loins previously to its appearance, the per- 
sistence of that pain, and the remarkable in- 
crease of pain produced by attempting to extend 
the thigh, especially backwards, or the entire 
inability to do so. ‘ When the abscess appears 
in the loins, there is no difficulty in determining 
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its character by its history, and by its dilatation 
on coughing. Pulsation may sometimes be com- 
municated to it from the adjoining large vessels ;” 
and thus it may be mistaken for aneurism, if the 
history of the case and the existing symptoms be 
not attentively investigated. 

8. (c.) The diagnosis between psoas abscess 
and diseuse of the hip-joint is not always, although 
it is frequently, easy. It has been well pointed 
out by Mr. Coutson (On Disease of the Hip. 
Joint, 4to, Lond. 1837, p. 72.), and nearly as 
follows : — Ist. In psoas disease, the patient gee 
nerally complains of dull or of severe pain in the 
loins, which is increased by the upright -posture, 
and by every motion of the limb, particularly on — 
extending it: in diseased hip, there is no fixed 
pain in the loins ; it is felt more in the vicinity of — 
the hip, and especially in the knee: —-2d. In the — 
whole course of psoas disease there is no devia- — 
tion in the natural situation of the trochanter, 
and_no difference in the length of both limbs; in — 
diseased hip, on the contrary, this is always the — 
case :— 3d. In psoitis and lumbar abscess, the 
patient cannot turn the foot of the affected side 
outwards, without increasing the pain ; in diseased - 
hip, the foot is generally turned outwards:— 
4th. On taking a deep inspiration, on coughing, — 
crying, and in the erect posture, the fluctuating — 
swelling either in front of the thigh or onthe 
nates increases, and exit of matter, if the abscess _ 
be open, is facilitated ; but in abscess of the 
hip-joint neither phenemenon is observed. . 

9. IV. Procnosis,— The prognosis of psoitis, 
especially when the inflammation has gone on to 
abscess, is extremely unfavourable. Professor 
Coes states that not one patient out of fif 
recovers from it; and that, in the course of his — 
practice, he has not known five cases in all re= 
cover. He never knew a case get well where a 
surgeon interfered at all with it. In my own 
practice, I know only of two recoveries. For 
these no surgical aid was required, beyond the 
formation of an issue in the back or loins. When 
psoas abscess is complicated with tubercles in the 
lungs, or with paraplegia, or with phlebitis or 
neuritis, instances of such complications having — 
occurred in my practice, the case is then hopes 
less. I may, however, add, that psoas abscess 
may become complicated with hip-disease, a case 
of this association—the latter supervening on the « 
former—having been under my care; or hip; 
disease may give rise to psoas abscess, as shown 
by Dr. M‘Dowe tt. Ore 

10. V. Treatment. — This disease usually 
appears so insidiously, and advances so slowly, 
that it has proceeded, in most cases, beyond the — 
influence of treatment before medical aid is re- 
quired. When it is recognised at an early stage, 
and especially when the lesions of the vertebra 
are not far advanced, or the inflammation conse« 
quent upon them has not given rise to much 
suppuration, then reasonable hopes may be enter= 
tained from the use of appropriate means. If the 
powers of the patient be not reduced, if there be 
no sign of anemia, or of impaired vascular action” 
and tone, the application of leeches, or cupping 
in the vicinity of the vertebral lesion, according 
to the state of the casé, should be prescribed, and 
aided by stomachic aperients and cooling diapho- 
retics, with suitable attention to diet and perfect 
quietude. After sufficient local depletion, I have 
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generally directed either of the following embro-. 
cations to be applied to the back or loins by 
means of flannel, and renewed once in the twenty- 
four hours if it be found to agree; the sen- 
ations of the patient, the state of the pulse, and 
a careful observation of all the symptoms, guid- 
ing the physician. 
No. 325. R Linimenti camphore comp. 3 Linimenti 


terebinthine ; Linim. saponis cum opio, 4a, 3j.; Olei 
cajuputi 3). Mm Fiat embrocatio. ~ 


No. 326. R Linimenti terebinthine, Linimenti cam- 
phore comp., aa, 3jss.; Olei olive 3iij.; Olei cajuputi 
3j. M Fiat embrocatio. 


11. If these embrocations fail, after local deple- 
tions and other constitutional or suitable means, to 
arrest the progress of the disease, open blisters in the 
vicinity of the part, or issues ought to be ordered, 
and kept freely discharging ; whilst an alterative 

and restorative influence should be exerted on 
- the constitution by a course either of the iodide of 

iron with sarsaparilla, or of the iodide of potas- 
sium and liquor potasse, with compound tincture 
of bark and fluid extract of sarsa; or of the bi- 
chloride of mercury, in either the compound 
tincture or decoction of cinchona. I have alter- 
nated short courses of these, varying them ac- 
cording to circumstances, during the operation of 
the applications, issues, &e. advised to be applied 
near the diseased vertebrz, and often with marked 
benefit. I have prescribed iodine for this disease 
since 1822. 
12. Several surgical writers, even ABERNE- 
uy, Coorer, DupuyTren, Lawrence, PeaR- 
son, Cuetius, SoutH, and others, have directed 
their attention and their treatment chiefly to 
the consecutive abscess. ,But, if the abscess 
be not large, if it be not complicated with pa- 
raplegia, or if it occasion no distressing symp- 
toms, as it sometimes does, by its pressure on 
nervous, venous, or arterial trunks, or large 
branches, it should not be officiously interfered 
with; the external drains, &c. placed near the 
diseased vertebra, the constitutional means pre- 
seribed above (4 11.), and such other aids, ~as 
stomachic aperients, &c., as the peculiarities of 
the case may require, being the remedies most 
_ deserving of confidence. If these means succeed 
in even partially removing the spinal disease, the 

consecutive abscess, if not large, will either di- 
“minish or become absorbed, at least in some 

instances, as in two of those which have come 
under my care, and for which the above treat- 
ment, without opening the abscess, was pursued. 
In one of these cases, the treatment sometimes 
consisted, during the intervals between courses of 
the above medicines (§,11.), chiefly of fuli and 
regular doses of either morphia or opium, which 
also were occasionally given with these medi- 
cines. 

13. When the inflammation terminates in sup- 
puration, and an abscess is formed, CHELIUS 
remarks, that the absorption of the matter may 
be procured in some cases, although rarely, by 
issues or perpetual blisters in the loins, and by 
general treatment, which promotes the abdominal 
functions and the patient’s strength. DupuytRen 
observes, that these abscesses may remain for 
years; and the pus either be absorbed, no trace 
of them remaining, or, after a time, they may 
increase, the skin covering them becoming in- 
flamed and giving way. In rare instances, the 
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pus may drain away, and not be reproduced, or» 
after a longer or, shorter time, it may be con- 
verted into adipocerous matter. These, however, 
are favourable terminations of rare occurrence- 
Much more frequently the abscess goes on in- 
creasing, either until it inflames and bursts the 
skin at the most prominent point, or until it opens 
into one of the hollow viscera, or until the dis- 
tressing effects produced by it, as already ad- 
verted to, create a necessity for opening it. 

14. Mr. Sours observes, that issues are most 
important aids in the treatment of psoas ab-. 
scess, either before or after it has opened of itself, 
or been punctured; and that no circumstance 
should prevent a recourse to them. He advises 
the issue to be made on the side of the spine op- 
posite to that where the abscess is seated. If 
presenting in one of the lumbar regions, the issue 
should be made at the outer margin of the qua- 
dratus lumborum of the opposite side ; but if there 
be abscess in both lumbar regions, issues ought to 
be placed above and below them. If the swell- 
ing appear at the top of the thigh, an issue may 
be made on the same side, or in both sides of the 
spine, but never over the spine, nor over the ab- 
scess itself, for very obvious reasons. The issue 
should be made the size of a sixpence, with caustic 
potash, and it will generally enlarge to that of a 
shilling : one, or both, should be kept freely open 
and discharging, as just advised ; whilst the con- 
stitutional and restorative powers ought to be pro- 
moted by the means recommended above. 

15. Much difference of opinion exists as to the 
propriety of opening psoas or lumbar abscess, or 
of waiting for the self-evacuation of it. My own 
observation leads me to state, that there are cases 
for which surgical in‘erference is either unneces- 
sary or injurious; whilst there are others for 
which it may be most beneficially employed, if 
not for a cure, at least for the alleviation of the 
sufferings of the patient, and prolongation of life. 
When required, the opening should be made, as 
advised by Mr. Asernetuy, so as entirely to 
prevent the entrance of air through the aperture, 
otherwise inflammation of the sac, increased hec- 
tic, offensive discharge, and sinking of the powers 
of life, willensue. An opening thus carefully made, 
and subsequently managed as carefully, will often 
prevent those painful complications observed in 
the advanced course of the malady, and to which 
surgeons have not sufficiently adverted. ‘The occa- 
sional inflammation and erosion of vessels adjoin- 
ing the purulent collection, and the distressing 
symptoms which result, as well as the not un- 
usual implication of a nervous trunk, or of some 
other important part, may be prevented, or even 
alleviated after their appearance, by opening the 
abscess before it has become so greatly distended 
as to complicate the case and increase the suffer. 
ings of the patient. Mr. Sourn has given a good 
digest of surgical opinions on this topic, with his 
own advice, and to his translation of CuELtIus’s 
system of surgery I refer the reader respecting it. 
I should, however, add, that whether the abscess 
be opened or not, the issues and constitutional 
treatment I have recommended, with opium and 
other aids, and alternated, modified, or changed, 
as circumstances may require, ought to be per- 
sisted in throughout the disease. 


Brsiioc. AND Rerer. — Ludwig, De Abscessu La- 
tente, Lips. 1754, v. — Hoiers ie Chirurg. - fi. 
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P. 629. — De Haen, Rut. Med. part iv. p. 135. — P. Pott, 
Chirurgical Works. 8vo. Lond. 1783, vol. iii. — Smith, 
In Med. Facts and Observat. vol. iv. — Plenciz, Acta et 
Observ. Med. p. 159. — TY. Kirkland, An Wai ta ¢ into 
the present State of Medical Surgery, 2 vols. 8vo. Lond. 
1783, vol. ii. — J. Pearson, Principles of Surgery, 8vo. 
Lond. 1788. — Latta, Practical System of Surgery, vol.i. 
and iii. ch. 3. — Mceckel, De Psoitide, Hale, 1796. — 
. Salzb. Med. und Chirurg. Zeitung, 1801, b. ii. p. 210. — 
A, F. Vogel, Chirurgische Warnehmungen, b. ii. p. 9. — 
— Tomlinson, in Med. Observ. and Inquiries, vol. v. 


p. 163. — Wilson, in Lond. Med. and Phys. Journ. July, 


1802. — Ricardo, in ibid. Sept. 1802. — J. Abernethy, 
Surgical Works, 2nd ed. Lond. 1815, vol. ii. p. 137. — 
A. Cooper, Lectures in Lancet, vol. ii. Lond. 1824. 
— W. Lawrence, in ibid. vol. i. 1830. — Dupuytren, 
Lecons Orales, t. i. — §. Cooper, Surgical Dictionary, 
Lumbar Abscess. — M‘Dowell, in Dublin Journ. of 
Med. Sciences, vol. iv. p. 9. e¢ seg. (Abscess communt- 
cating with the Ilium, and opening externally near the 
Spine of the Ilium, also Cases of associated Hip-disease 
and Psoas-abscess.) — W. Coulson, On Dis. of the Hip- 
Joint. 4to. Lond. 1837, p.71.—W. O. Chalk, in Lond. 
Med. Gazette, vol. xxviii. pp. 103. 146.—J. M. Chelius, 
A System of Surgery. Translated with Additions, &c, 
by J. F. South, 2 vols. 8vo. Lond. 1845, vol. i. p. 185. 


PSORIASIS AND LEPRIASIS.— Synorn.— 
Psoriasis, Ywpiacis (fram wpa, scabies, itch) ; 
Impetigo, Scabies, Celsus; Impetigo, Sennert, 
Plenck ; Scabies sicca, Plater, Hoffman; Pso- 
riasis, Vogel, Swediaur, Willan, Bateman ; 
Lepidosis psoriasis, Young, Good; Dartre, 
Dartre furfuracée, Fr.; Kleinaussatz, Germ. ; 
Dry tetter, Dry Scall. 

Lepriasis, Lepra, Aémpa (from Aempds, scaly, 
rough). Leuce, Alphos, Impetigo, Vitiligo, Cel- 
sus; Impetigo excorticativa, Avicenna; Lepra, 
Sauvages, Sagar, Cullen, Willan, Young, &c.; 
Lepidosis lepriasis, Good; Lépre, Fr.; Dartre 
squammeuse, Alibert; Aussatz, Germ. ; Scaly 
Leprosy, Leprous Scall. 

Curassir.— 4, Class; 8. Order (Cutten). 
6. Class; 3. Order (Good). ii. Order. 
2. Genus (Willan and Bateman). III. 

Crass;' I. OrpEer (Author). 

1. Derin.—A chronic inflammation of the 
skin, either limited to a particular region or ex- 
tended more or less over the surface, appearing 
first with slight elevations, which change into scaly 
patches ; the patches of psoriasis being of different 
sizes, not depressed in the centres, but with irregular 
and very slightly raised edges ; those of Lepriasis, 
being generally rounded, slightly depressed in 
the centres, and surrounded by slightly raised and 
reddish circles. , 

2. Both Psoriasis and Lepriasis or Lepra, were 
considered as modifications of the same disease by 
most of the ancients, and they are treated of by 
Pavutus AZcrvera by the terms “ Leprosy and 
Psora.” He states that “ both these affections 
_consist of an asperity of the skin, with pruritus or 
wasting of the body, having their origin from a 
melancholic humour. But leprosy spreads over 
the skin more deeply in a circular form, throwing 
out scales which resemble those of fishes; but 
psora is more superficial and variously figured, 
and throws out furfuraceous bodies.” (Transl. by 
Apams, vol.ii. p. 15.) Mr. Apams concludes his 


remarks respecting the views of the ancients as to | 


these affections as follows:—‘ It will be re- 
marked that the Leuce of the Greeks, the leuce 
and fourth species of impetigo of Cexsus, and the 
albarras of most of the Arabians, are the same as 
the lepra vulgaris of Drs. Wittan and Bateman ; 
that the alphos of most of the Greek authorities 
and of Cersus, and the morphia alba of most of 
the Arabians, correspond with the lepra alphoides 
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: 
of our English nosologists ; that the melas, alphos 
niger, and common lepra of the Greeks, Crersus’s 
third species of impetigo and his melas, and the 
morphia nigra and impetigo of most of the Arabian 
translators, apply to the lepra nigricans of our « 
modern arrangement; and that the psora of the 
Greeks, Cretsus’s second species of impetigo, and 
the scabies of Ocravius Horatianus, and of most 
of the Arabian translators comprehend both the 
psoriasis and scabies of Wittan and Bateman, 
Since many of the ancient authorities speak of | 
scabies as being infectious, they must have applied 
the term to the true itch, with which it is not 
likely, as Rayer maintains, that they were wholly * 
unacquainted. The earlier modern writers, as 
those of the Schola Salernitana, PLarrrius, Guy 
or Cautiac, and Lanrrancus, jumble together 
the Latin and Arabian names, so as to produce 
no ordinary degree of confusion.” —( Op. Cit. vol. ii. 

nate) 

3. I. Causes.— The causes of the several va- 
rieties of both Psoriasis and Lepriasis are the 
same; or the same causes are common to both 
these species. —A. The predisposing causes are 
chiefly hereditary conformation, the melancholie 
temperament, and an habitual Janguor and weak- 
ness of the circulation in the integuments, with 
dryness of the skin. These affections occur at all 
ages and in both sexes; but somewhat more fre- 
quently in adults and in those advanced in life, 
The influence of sex is not great, some writers 
stating that they are more frequent in females, 
others in males, They are both constitutional 
maladies, and are often connected with disordered 
abdominal functions, both at their origin, and in 
their course. ‘They are sometimes connected 
with the gouty and rheumatic diathesis, and they 
may appear at any season, but more frequently in | 
spring and autumn —lepriasis oftener in autumn. 
Prolonged or neglected dyspepsia ; inattention to 
the states of the bowels and of the intestinal se- 
cretions and excretions; the habitual retention or 
accumulation of fecal matters, improper and in- 
sufficient food; mental anxieties, and sexual 
excesses also predispose to these eruptions. : 

4. B. The occasional exciting causes are the use 
of salted, dried, smoked, or otherwise preserved — 
meats and fish; the frequent use of shell-fish ; 
irregularities and improprieties of diet, the use of 
pork or the flesh of the wild boar, bacon, hams, &c. ; 
drinking cold fluids when the body is perspiring ; 
vicissitudes of temperature and weather; poor, 
innutritious, or unwholesome food; exposure to 
cold or moisture, and living in low, damp cellars 
or localities; prolonged anxiety of mind; tie 
frequent use of heating and stimulating food, 
sauces, spices, condiments, pickles, preserves, 
acids, or spirituous liquors; debaucheries ‘or ex- 
cesses of any kind; the want of sufficient per- 
sonal cleanliness ; and the irritation produced by 
various substances employed in several of the 
useful arts. 

5. The contagious or non-contagious nature of 
these eruptions has long been a topic of dispute, 
especially as they appear in countries bordering ~ 
upon the Mediterranean Sea. My friend and 
colleague, Mr. Denpy, has considered the subject 
very fully in his unpublished work on these ma- 
ladies, which he kindly allowed me to peruse; 
and concludes that in this country they are not 
contagious, Wut1an has observed that psoriasis _ 
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_ been more anxious to create distinctions than to 


‘tween these eruptions is shown by the circum- 
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guttata and anriulata affect several children about | either of psoriasis or of lepra, whilst lepra of long 
the same time in large families and schools, espe- | duration often passes into the form of psoriasis in- 
cially those who sleep together, and the same | veterata. The three species of eruption, moreover, 
remark is made by Mr. E. Witson and others. | require the same constitutional and local treatment. 
The simulation of contagion must, however, arise | For these and other reasons mentioned when treat 
from the constitutional predisposition to these | ing of tubercular leprosy, or the leprosy of the 
eruptions undoubtedly existing ‘in some families, Arabians and middle ages (see art. Leprosy), I 
and from the simultaneous operation of the same have viewed lepra as merely a species belonging. 
exciting causes. The topic, however, deserves |to the same genus as psoriasis and pityriasis ; 
further investigation. and have treated of psoriasis and lepra in con- 
6. I have observed these eruptions more fre- | nection, their causes, pathology, and treatment 
uently in unmarried than in married females. | being the same.* 

They are often dependent upon impaired digestion | 8. II. DescriptTion.—i. Psorrasis GuTTaTA — 
and assimilation, and upon equally impaired | Synon. — Lepra alphoides ; Lepriasis albida, 
function of the skin, kidneys, and intestinal canal, | Good; Psoriasis discreta, Rayer ; Dartre squam- 
the blood thereby abounding in imperfectly assi- | meuse orbiculaire, Alibert; Lepriasis guttata, 
milated chyle and in effoete materials. I have | Dendy; Guttated dry, scall.—Psoriasis, even in 
seldom observed them in females, whose cata- | this the mildest of its forms, is often preceded or 
menial discharges were quite regular and suf- | attended by symptoms of indigestion, lassitude 
ficient, these discharges, when healthy, being mani- | and inaptitude for physical or mental exertion ; 
festly depurative as respects the circulation, and | but these are often so slight as to be overlooked. 
no mean preventive of chronic cutaneous erup- | In this variety numbers of small, distinct, ele- 
tions. Many modern pathologists have viewed | vations or papulz occur, sometimes appearing at 
both psoriasis and lepriasis as symptomatic of | first of the size of a pin’s head, their summits 
tro-intestinal irritation. That there is more or | soon becoming covered with a minute scale, of a 
Micetee ofithe digestive canal in most cases.) a udy os Soy Ne te ee eee 

of both these eruptions must be admitted ; but it 
does not strictly follow that this disorder consists 
of inflammatory irritation. It is generally func- 
tional, merely——a defect of function as much as 
disorder of function, the digestive and assimilative 
derangement and the cutaneous affection pro- 
ceeding from the same source, viz. impaired or- 


* My Colleague, Mr. DeEnpy, whose experience in the 
treatment of these eruptions is very great, has endea- 
voured to clear up the confusion, existing even down to 
the present day, respecting squamous diseases. He has 
arranged psortasis, lepra, and the inflammatory form of 
pityriasis as species constituting one genus “ Lepriasts,” 
and has assigned to each species what he considers its 
synonyme in ancient and modern authorities. His views, 
as well as his descriptions, are most deserving attention. 
I give his arrangement, but I take the liberty of placing 
his species, ‘‘ Lepriasis furfurans,”’ or acute pityriasis, 
before the other more chronic and severe species, con- 
sisting of psoriasis and lepra. 

LEPRIASIS.! — Synon. — Zaraab, H. — Kouba, 
Kuba, Alkauba, Ar.—Asrees, Gr. — Lepra, W. — Lepi- 
dosis lepriasis, G. — Scale-skin, Leprosy, Scaly leprosy. 
SPECIES i. LEPRIASIS FURFURANS. — SYNON, — Alvaraié, 

Ar.—Tinea, Porrigo, Darire furfuracée, Al.—Teigne 

amiantacée ; Pityriasis, W.—Pityriasis acuta, R 
Spgc. ii. LEpRIASIS GUTTATA.— SYNON. — Adgos, Gr.— 

Alphos, C. — Lepra alphovdes ; Psoriasis guttata, W. 

— Dartre squammeuse orbiculaire, Al. — Lepriasis al- 

bida, G. — Psoriasis discreta, R. — Guttated dry scall, 

Spotted leprosy. 

Spec. iii. Leprtasis ANNULATA. — SyNon. — Boak ; 
Behag, H.—Bohak, Bothor, Ar. — (Translated pearly 
or dull white leprosy). — Acwegas, Gr. — Lepra Gre- 
corum, vitiligo, C. — Lepra, Vulgaris, W. — Dartre 

' squammeuse arrondie, Al. — Psoriasis circinnatus ; 
Lepidosis lepriasis, G. — Lepra; Leprosy ; Greek, 
leprosy. _ ’ 

Var. — Centrifugal ;-Crescentic ; Gyrated. 

Spec. iv. Lepriasis DirFgsa.— SyNon. — Saphat, H.— 

(Translated spreading dry scall.) — Sahafati, Ar. — 

Voga rerew ns, Gr.—Scabies sicca, s. Crassa, Iich.— 

Psoriasis diffusa, W.— Psoriasis confluens, R. — Lepi-~~ 

dosis Psoriasis, G.— Dry scall; Scaly tetter. 

Var.— Confluent, &c. 

Spec. v. LEPRIASIS INVETERATA. — SYNON. — Bahereth 
lebena, H—( Trans. Plague of Leprosy) : — Beras begas, 
Ar, — Acoxn, Gr. — Agria. — Bright white leprosy. — 
Lichen agrius. — Pellagra. — Acrodynia.— Psoriasis 
inveterata, W.—Dartre sguammeuse invétéré : Lichen- 
oe Al. — Lepriasis Candida, G. — Inveterate dry 

.scall. 

Var. — Scabida. — Indurata. — Prominens. 

Spec. vi. LEPRIASIS LIVIDA. —SYNON. — Bahereth cecha, 

H.—roogur, Gr.—Beras asved, Ar.—Melas, C.—Lepra 

nigricans, W.— Lepriasis’ nigricans, G. — Black al- 

baras. — Black morphia.— Dusky or black leprosy. 

Sprc. vii. Leprtasig SYPHILITICA. — SYNON. — Lepra 
Syphilitica, Psoriasis Syphilitica, W. — Syphilide 

pustuleuse, Al.—Syphilides, R.— Syphilitic lepra and 

‘psoriasis. — Scaly syphilis. 


being the last of the series of functional and morbid 
changes. 

1. Every arrangement of the scaly eruptions 
“must necessarily be, to a certain extent, conven- 
tional, and be based on the more prominent phe- 
nomena and differences which they present. The 
chief points of difference have thus become the 
most familiar, as being the most commonly noted 
and represented, whilst the gradations by which 
the one variety and species pass into the other are 
so far kept out of view as to be either overlooked 
or unacknowledged. That this is the case more 
especially with the three species of scaly eruptions 
to which the terms of pityriasis, psoriasis, and 
lepra have been applied is not to be doubted by any 
one whose knowledge of them has been acquired 
from observation, and not from writers who have 


trace resemblances. That these three species of 
eruption do not merely present points of re- 
semblance in most cases, and even of identity in 
others, but also originate in the same or similar 
causes, will be further admitted. Nor are their 
causes only the same, their constitutional nature, 
their associations and their tendencies are also the 
same or closely similar. Still, it becomes ne- 
cessary to describe those differences which may 
be remarked in their external characters, and 
which enable us to’recognise as well as to classify 
them. The infimate connection subsisting be- 


stance of their presenting, in some cases, the 
distinct features of psoriasis in one part, and in 
another part those of lepriasis; and it occasionally 
happens that pityriasis of very long duration, or 
the acute or inflammatory form of that species, 
when it becomes very chronic, assumes the form 


1 The capital letters following the synonymes repre- 
sent the authorities. Al. Alibert.— Ar. Arabians. — 
C. Celsus.—G. Good.—Gr. Greeks. — H. Hebrews. — 


R. Rayer. —W, Willan. 
Hh 4 
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dull white colour. These elevations are gene- 
rally at first from two to three or four lines in 
diameter, irregularly circumscribed, and generally 
rounded. They increase somewhat in size, but 
always remain distinct, with the skin sound be- 
tween them. When freed from the squame on 
their surfaces, they. appear red and _ irritable, 
forming rounded spots or patches, from two to 
four or five lines across; and are slightly pro- 
minent, and of a brownish red hue. These 
patches occasionally heal, like those of lepra, 
from the centre to the circumference; and, in 
this case, they present slight depressions in the 
centres, and acquire a yellowish dusky tint. The 
seales formed on their surface are reproduced as 
soon as they are removed. As they decline, the 
patches often are transformed into segments or 
ares of circles; and when quite removed the skin 
' presents small stains of a greyish brown or yellow- 
ish hue in the spots occupied by them. 

9. This variety is seldom accompanied with 
much pruritus, unless when the body is heated by 
exercise, or by stimulating or heating food and 
drink, It may be confined to the hairy scalp, face, 
trunk or extremities ; or be disseminated over these 
regions, appearing either at once upon allof them, 
or upon each in succession. ‘The patches or spots 
are generally irregularly disseminated, being 
crowded in one situation, and thinly scattered 
in others; but they are more numerous in the 
line of extension in the extremities than in 
that of flexion. Guttated psoriasis appears most 
frequently in spring and autumn, and often dis- 
appears in summer or in winter. It may thus 
recur for many successive years. It is not in- 
frequent in children, and is more quickly evolved 
in them, often with slight fever. It is more pre- 
valent in adults than in children and old persons. 
It often presents characters intermediate between 
psoriasis and lepra. It sometimes coexists with 
one of the other forms of psoriasis, and I have 
seen it associated with pityriasis. When it af- 
fects the fingers, it often implicates the nails. 

10. ii. Psoriasis DIFFUSA.—SyNnon. — Psoriasis 
Confluens, Rayer; — Lepidosis psoriasis, Good; 
Lepriasis diffusa, Dendy ; — Spreading dry scall ; 
scally tettey.—a. In this variety the patches are of 
large size, of variable extent and irregular form, 
They are developed either by a number of small 
elevations, like the preceding variety, which ruh 
together and form one continuous patch, or by a 
papular roughness of a patch of the epidermis 
and congestion of the subjacent dermis, or by 
several patches, which speedily increase in size 
and coalesce. In each of these modes the patches 
may require two or three weeks to be fully formed. 
The surface of each is usually then of a dull red 
colour, rough, and slightly elevated above the 
surrounding skin, intersected by furrows which 
correspond with those of the epidermis, and often 
fissured by several deep chaps. The patches are 
covered by numerous thin epidermic scales, the 
removal of which is rarely followed by any fluid 
exudation. The eruption often assumes the cha- 
racters of the guttated or discrete variety over dif- 
ferent parts of the body, and the diffused form 
around the joints and extremities. 

11. Diffuse psoriasis may occur in a single 
patch, of various sizes, or in several, and upon 
any part of the body ; but most frequently on the 
fore-arms, or about the elbow and wrist, and, un- 
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like lepra, chiefly the fleshy parts of the limbs, 
Its duration is always chronic; even its mildest 
states may continue for weeks or months, and the 
severest forms may remain for months or years, © 
12. Diffuse psoriasis, when extensive, is often 
preceded by symptoms of constitutional disorder; 
especially indigestion, costiveness, languor, and 
debility, which frequently subside as the eruption 
is developed, but which often recur. The eruption 
is generally attended by slight pruritus, and by 
pain and tenderness after the removal of the scales, 
or when the patches are fissured or chapped. It 
occurs chiefly in adults and the middle aged. ~~ 
13. 6. This variety has, in rare instances, assumed 
agyrated form—Psoriasis gyrata, or that of narrow 
bands, or curved or tortuous lines. Brett describes 
it as long, narrow, tortuous stripes, ‘resembling 
worms; and sometimes bending into rings, oce 
curring generally on the back, or trunk of the 
body. These stripes are covered by very delicate 
epidermic scales, which exfoliate and are repro- 
duced as in the other forms of this variety. They 
are attended by a slight pruritus,-and but little ine 
convenience. In very rare cases the eruption’ 
assumes an annular form, especially about the 
neck and face of delicate persons, and is very 
slight. ; 
14, c. In children, diffuse psoriasis is occasionally 
seen in a sub-acute form — Psoriasis infantilis, 
Witian. It appears from two or three months to’ 
two or three years of age. It is more acute, is” 
attended by more pruritus and smafting, and is 
much more rapid in its progress than in adults, 
The surface of the patches, which are often large, 
is intersected by numerous fissures or chaps, and 
often excoriated by friction ; the excoriations ex- 
uding an ichorous fluid, which dries into hard 
scabs of considerable size. In infants and children 
this" eruption may be attended by phlyzacious 
pustules, by a morbid secretion from the nostrils, 
by loss of the hair of the eye-brows, and the eye- 
lashes when the forehead is affected, and by 
hardened elevations of a reddish hue. 
15. ii, Psorrasis InverERaTA. — Synon. — 
Lepriasis candida, Good ;— Dartre Squammeuse 
lichenoide, Alibert ;— Lepriasis inveterata, Dendy ; 
— Inveterate dry Scall.— When either discrete or 
confluent psoriasis has continued months, or years, 
or sometimes after the more inflammatory form of — 
pityriasis has persisted long, especially when the 
eruption is hereditary, or occurs at an advanced 
age, or attacks a debilitated or shattered constitu- 
tion, or is consequent upon protracted functional’ 
disorder of the digestive organs, then the eruption’ 
assumes the form thus named. It may be re- 
garded as an aggravated form of psoriasis diffusa. 
Inveterate psoriasis usually extends over a large 
surface, occupying the most of the limbs, and of. 
the trunk ; the face, the palms of the hands, and 
the soles of the feet being. free. The skin is thick-' 
ened, congested, hot, dry, and harsh. It is stiff, 
fissured by deep cracks, and covered by epidermic 
scales and scabs, which are thrown off in great 
abundance. Pruritus is very troublesome in this’ 
variety, and is increased by the heat of bed and 
by a heating regimen. The thickening of the in-’ 
teguments restrains the motions of the limbs, and 
flexions of the joints. When the surface is abraded 
or excoriated by friction or otherwise, a fluid 
exudes which concretes into scabs. When this 
eruption affects the scalp the scales collect in 
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foetid exudation takes place from the reddened 
surface. When it extends to the hands, the nails 
are remarkably affected ; but, in some cases, I 
have observed the affection of the nails without 
| the fingers being otherwise implicated, and have 
| imputed the disease of the nails to the infection of 
the fluid exuded from the surface scratched by 
them. The constitutional disturbance may be but 
slight even in the severest cases; particularly in 
respect of febrile symptoms. But the functions of 
| the stomach, liver, and bowels, are often languid 
and torpid, and the several depurating actions im- 
paired. The duration of this variety is always 
prolonged and indeterminate. In old persons it 
continues for the rest of life. 

- 16. Locat Srarers or Psoriasis. — (a.) Pso- 
riasis may occur primarily on the hairy scalp. 
But it is more frequently consequent upon the 
eruption in some other part, or upon neglected 
pityriasis. It is oftener seen in the distinct form ; 
much more rarely in the confluent. In rare in- 
stances it has extended over nearly all the scalp, 
extending to the forehead in a line parallel with 
“that of the hair. The inflammation sometimes 
attacks the bulbs of the hair, which become de- 
‘tached in the patches affected. 

i 17. (b.) The face is rarely affected alone, 
‘the eruption generally appearing also in some 
‘other part. ‘The patches on the face are usually 
red and furfuraceous, the. scales being light and 
‘thin. On the eye-brows and eye-lids it appears, 
“as every where else, by the formation of papule. 
The eye-lids become stiff, and slightly fissured or 
chapped, and these changes are followed, in chil- 
dren, by the loss of the ciliz and the hair of the 
‘eye-brows. It rarely affects the lips, as true pso- 
‘Tiasis, but generally in a form that more strictly 
mpelones to pityriasis. 

18. (c.) Psoriasis genitalium is not infrequent,and 
either the prepuce, or the scrotum, or the labia ma- 
jora vulve may be the seat of the eruption. In either 
_ of these situations it presents the characters already 
‘described. It seldom appears in any of these pri- 

marily, but generally in connection with its oc- 
¢urrence in other situations. It may, however, be 
“Consequent upon prurigo or pruritus of these parts, 
“In the prepuce this eruption is often obstinate and 
‘Severe, and is sometimes attended by thickening, 
painful exudations of blood and fissures, and 

phymosis. Psoriasis in this situation may be as- 
“Sociated- with psoriasis of the scrotum, which is 
often most obstinate, and assumes the inveterate 
form, or with psoriasis palmaris. As respects the 
‘characters of the eruption, there are no differences 
oduced by these localities. But swellings of the 
inguinal glands are often caused by the appear- 
ance of the eruption in these situations ; and care 
Should be taken not to confound it with venereal 
affections. 

_ 19. (d.) Palmar psoriasis — Psoriasis palmaris 
may be either distinct or confluent ; but in either 
form, the elevations are generally broad; of a 

ale reddish hue, and the seat of much heat and 
itching. If the elevations are numerous they be- 
come painful, and interfere with the patient’s oc- 
cupations. In the confluent form the palm of the 
hand swells, and presents an uniform brownish 
red colour. As the eruption becomes more chronic, 
the: heat and itching are less troublesome; the 
Cuticle covering the elevations grows thicker, ac- 
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able, and at last of a dead white on the surface of 
the patches. The epidermis then cracks, and is 
detached either spontaneously or by the nails of 
the patient, and leaves a new epidermis, through 
which the corion appears red and vascular. The epi- 
dermis surrounding the diseased patch also under- 
goes a change, being thicker than usual, of a dirty 
yellow tint, and subsequently becoming dry or 
mealy on the surface. It finally exfoliates irregu- 
larly, at first adjoining the older patches, and then 
in the flexuses of the joints and natural folds of 
the palm. Thedesquamation is always irregular, 
and very different in appearance from that of the 
next variety, the psoriasis palmaris centrifuga ; 
but, like it, and even more constantly, is attended 
by linear fissures, which penetrate to the quick in 
the lines of the palms, and by smaller cracks or 
fissures which extend less deeply. 

20. (e.) Centrifugal palmar psoriasis is less 
common than the preceding. It begins in the 
palm by a single elevated spot, solid, and of small 
size, upon which a small white scale is formed. 
Around this elevation a series of red eccentric 
circles are produced, each in succession, and are 
covered by epidermic scales, which exfoliate. As 
these circles appear, each successive one is more 
eccentric, until the whole palm is implicated, and 
each undergoes desquamation. Squamous patches 
also appear on the palmar aspects of the fingers. 
The palmar integument is reddish, where the ex- 
foliation of the scales has taken place, isthickened, 
and fissured by numerous chaps, some of which 
upon opening the hand, which 1s painful and stiff, 
sometimes exude a little blood. 

21. Both these forms of palmar psoriasis are of 
long duration, they seldom continuing for a shorter 
time than several months, and often persisting for 
years. They often decline in summer and autumn, 
and are exacerbated in winter and spring, for a 
number.of years. Palmar psoriasis is sometimes 
complicated with psoriasis genitalium in either sex. 
A modification of it sometimes affects, although 
much less frequently, the soles of the feet—psorias’s 
plantaris ; but the severity of the symptoms is 
less in this situation, owing probably to the struc- 
ture of the plantar integument, and to the protective 
coverings of the part. Fissures in this situation 
are much less apt to occur, and are smaller when 
they occur. 

22. (f.) A variety of psoriasis diffusa occasion- 
ally affects the backs of the hands, and is called 
grocers’ itch, because it is often seen in persons 
engaged in this trade; but it also often attacks 
bakers, laundresses, and others. It begins with two 
or three squamous elevations, which often spread 
until the whole back of the hand is covered. The 
integument at length presents numerous dry and 
painful fissures over or near the wrist and the 
articulations of the metacarpal bones and_ first 
phalanges of the fingers. This variety is dis- 
tinguished from confluent and chronic lichen ot 
this part by the circumstance of the latter always 
commencing in an eruption of small papule. 

23. (g.) Psoriasis of the nails— Psoriasis un- 
guium.—W hen the disease affects either the upper 
or the lower extremities, the nails often are attacked, 
even although neither the fingers nor the toes may 
be affected. But the affection of the nails never 
occurs without some other part being attacked. 
It is most frequently associated with psoriasis 
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guttata of the hands or arms, The nails, when 
diseased, become yellowish or tawny ; thickened 
and irregular in their structure; rough, ragged, 
and brittle, and often bent over the ends of the 
fingers. A cheesy-like matter is sometimes formed 
at the roots of the nails, or between the roots and 
the matrix, as at the extremity of the papillary 
surface, these parts sometimes becoming unusually 
vascular, and giving rise to thickening, &e. 

_ 24. (h.) Psoriasis is often complicated with visceral 
disorder, as already noticed, and sometimes with 
lepra or pityriasis. It has also been seen associated, 
especially in children, with eczema impetiginodes, 
vesicles and purulent points appearing amidst the 
thin squame covering the patches of psoriasis. At 
a later period these patches become excoriated, 
and form thin, lamellar, yellowish scabs like those 
of eczema. ‘This association is not infrequent in 
children during the period of teething, and occa- 
sionally at a more advanced period. 

25. iv. Psoriasis Lepr#Frormis. —Synon. — 
Lepra; Lepriasis. — Lepra Grecorum, Auct.;— 
Lepra vulgaris, Willan ;— Psoriasis circinnatus ; 
— Lepidosis lepriasis, Good ;— Lepriasis annulata, 
Dendy; — Psoriasis orbicularis ; Dartre Squam- 
meuse arrondie, Alibert;— scaly leprosy ; Greek le- 
prosy.— This chronic squamous eruption is charac- 
terised chiefly by its consisting of circularandslightly 
raised patches, which are speedily covered by thin, 
semi-transparent, epidermic scales ; the patches be- 
ing prominent at their edges, and somewhat de- 
pressed in their centres, and the scales being thrown 
off and replaced by successive formations. Lepra 
is occasionally confined to the knees and elbows, 
and it generally appears first in these situations, 
or rather immediately below them. In most cases 
it affects both legs or both arms at the same time. 
It is apt to extend by the successive formation of 
new scaly patches along the arms and thighs, to 
the breast and shoulders, and to the lumbar and 
lateral regions of the abdomen. The patches are 
sometimes more numerous, large, and prominent 
on the lower part of the trunk. The disease rarely 
extends to the hands or hairy scalp. The patches 
which appear on the head are usually of a small 
size. They are seen near the outer angles of the 
orbits, whence they spread along the eyebrows to 
the forehead and temples. _When lepra extends 
to the hands or fingers, the nails and the matrices 
of the nails are often affected in a similar manner 
to that described above (§ 23.). Every where the 
patches are apt to coalesce by their correspond- 
ing edges; but the originally orbicular form of the 
aggregate patches is partially preserved in the arcs 
of circles which are seen in the circumference. 

26. A. Lepra vulgaris commences with small, 
smooth, solid elevations of a dull red hue, around 
which numbers of other reddish, prominent spots, 
about a line in diameter, are evolved. The surface 
‘of the elevations become covered, in two or three 
days, with thin whitish scales. In four or five 
days the elevations spread, having thrown off the 
small spangle-like scale from their summits, and 
are attended by a sense of heat, tingling, or pru- 
ritus. They then enlarge rapidly by the extension 
of their circumference, which is raised and red; 
whilst the centres become depressed and paler than 
the margins. As the scales exfoliate others are 
produced, and are of a glistening or opalescent, or 
of a pearl-grey or pale yellow tint. The squame 
are not evenly spread over the surface of the 
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patches, and they are detached partially and ire 
regularly. After their fall, the skin which the 
covered looks red, shining, and somewhat race 
They are superposed, especially in the. circum. 
ference of the patches, and thus. become thicker 
and thicker, so as to form prominent layers. Even 
when small, the patches are never covered by a 
single scale. When they are recent, the corion © 
does not present lines corresponding to those of 
the cuticle, but when they are older such lines are 
observed, and are often increased to wrinkles, 
which correspond with small indentations or ridges _ 
in the inner surfaces of the scales. However des 
tached from the inflamed surface, a fresh formas 
tion of scales takes place. ¥ 

27. The cure of the orbicular patches of lepra_ 
begins in the centres, and extends to the circum 
ference. After the detachment of the squame the 
skin acquires, when they are not renewed, a grey- 
ish tint, with a shade of yellow. At a later period, 
the ring bounding the patches is narrowed pro- 
gressively from within outwards ; the circle at last 
is broken in one or more places, and the spot 
ultimately disappears entirely.—( Raver.) . 

28. Lepra is seldom attended: by any febrile 
disturbance, or other disorder than impaired digess 
tion, assimilation, and excretion. The appetite is 
usually good, and generally greater than the powers — 
of digestion. It occasions no further inconvenience 
than slight itching upon getting into bed, or upon ~ 
changes of temperature. But when the patches 
are extensive or numerous, or when the inflame 
mation of them is increased by a heating regimen, 
the patient feels so much burning or stinging prus 
ritus, as often to disturb repose. When the patches 
surround the joints they cause stiffness, and occa= 
sionally are attended by small painful fissures. 
The disease is always of considerable duration ; it 
often continues for years, sometimes for life. I am 
now attending a lady who has been afflicted with 
it extensively for upwards of forty years, although 
she has always had the advantage of the best 
medical advice. 

29. B. The variety denominated Lepra alphoides 
by Wittan is merely a milder form than the pre= 
ceding, the squamous patches remaining of small 
size, and seldom exceeding a few lines in diameter. 
The spots increase slowly, are slightly prominent, 
and rarely run into one another, They form almost 
exclusively on the joints and extremities, and differ 
from the patches of lepra vulgaris chiefly in the 
small size and whiteness of the scales which are 
formed. They are commonly met with in children 
and delicate persons, and are not easily dis- 
tinguished from psoriasis guttata. Several other 
modifications are sometimes observed in the form, 
disposition, and extension of the patches depend- 
ing upon their seat and the constitution of the 
patient. But these are too numerous to describe. 
Some of them so closely resemble psoriasis as hardly 
to be distinguished from it. When this variety afe 
fects the scalp or pubic region it often occasions 
much pruritus or inconvenience ; but it rarely af- 
fects these situations exclusively. The squamz in 
these situations are generally yellow and furfura- 
ceous, and are without the glistening micacious 
hue they present on the knees or elbows. 

30. C. Lepra nigricans is a comparatively rare 
form of lepra, and is met with only in cachectie 
and broken down constitutions. ‘The form and 
distribution of the patches are the same as de- 
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seribed ; but the patches are not so large, and are 
* generally without the céntral depression. Instead 
of being of dull red or rose-colour, they are of a 
livid or bluish brown hue. Mr. E. Witson states, 
that the scales are so thin as to allow the lividity 
of the surface to be seen through them, are easily 
detached, and leave behind atender and frequently 
an excoriated surface, from which a morbid serous 
fluid, often mixed with blood, is poured out. This 
exudation hardens into an irregular and friable 
erust. This variety is particularly annoying when 
it affects the scalp. It occurs chiefly in persons 
whose occupations expose them to the vicissitudes 
of the weather, and to a precarious diet, with 
fatigue and watching, and excesses in spirituous 
liquors, &c. : 
$l. v. Psortasis er Lepriasis Sypuruirica. 
—Synon. — Squame Syphilitice. — Lepra Syphi- 
litica, Psoriasis Syphilitica, Willan ;— Syphilide 
pustuleuse, Alibert; — Syphilides Squameuses, 
Rayer ; — Lepriasis Syphilitica, Dendy ;— Scaly 
Syphilis. — Secondary syphilis assumes every spe- 
cies and variety of cutaneous eruption; and no 
species more frequently than psoriasis and lepriasis 
in all their forms. Mr. Denny states, that the 
most common form of scaly syphilis is that of ir- 
regularly scattered spots, which, however, become 
occasionally confluent, and sometimes three or 
four forms or distributions of scale is seen in the 
same subject, viz. foliaceous lamine on the scalp, 
guitated and diffused psoriasis with indurated 
Seales on parts subject to pressure, heat, or fric- 
_ tion, as the palms, soles, axilla, scrotum, and labia 
vulye; psoriasis lepreformis, or lepra, on the 
breast, abdomen, and thighs; and very rarely an 
extensive psoriasis diffusa, as a syphilitic eruption. 
_ 82. A. Psoriasis guttata syphilitica commences 
in a copper-coloured, livid, or violet spot, at first 
extremely small, usually becoming from six to 
eight lines in diameter, and when extending to the 
scalp, assuming a greenish olive, or dull yellowish 
hue. The spot is flatter, softer, and smoother than 
' the°incipient papule of common psoriasis, and 
squamous, having little or no defined edge; 
or it may be sometimes larger or redder, more de- 
fined, and less squamous. ‘The spots or patches 
are often more ovoid than circular; the diseased 
cuticle on their surface is usually more furfurace- 
ous, still adhering tenaciously, and it is of a dull 
_ Violet or yellowish hue, rather than white. When 
the scales are detached they are of dirty pearl 
grey, the livid colour being imparted by the sub- 
Jacent tissue. After one or two exfoliations the squa- 
mous character often diminishes, and under mercu- 
_ Mal influence, disappears in three or four months. 
If a syphilitic treatment fail, they will degene- 
rate, the squamous character changing to that of a 
blotch, or even to superficial ulceration. In some 
cases, Mr. Denpy remarks, that in the centre of 
the seale a sort of pustular or ulcerated character 
Is observable, even in an early stage, very similar 
to the moist crusts of eczema. This is never seen 
in the common forms of the non-syphilitic eruption. 
. 33. B. Another form of sealy syphilis is that of a 
dusky or brownish, livid, circular spot, the centre 
slightly fissured and foliaceous, the cuticle de- 
tached as it were around the disc,.and thus form- 
img a white margin, This form nearly resembles 
ecthyma syphilitica, (See'Art. Ectuyma, § 6.) 
In both these forms of syphilitic scales, ulceration 
of the throat is often also observed. 
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34, C. The annular syphilitic scale, or syphilitic 
lepra, is less defined than the common circular 
lepriasis ; the margins are slightly raised, the scales 
are dusky rather than white, and more annular, 
“In some cases the guttated and annular forms 
become one elevated, brownish, red mass, here and 
there spotted with scales.’—( Drnpy.) 

35. D. Syphilitic scaly spots usually appear from 
five to ten weeks after the subsidence of a chancre. 
‘*Mr.Carmicaet believed it to be the sequence 
only of that ulcer which was marked by indurated 
edges—the true Hunterian chancre.” Mr. Denpy 
does not think that it is thus limited, for he has seen 
it consequent upon primary pustules which had 
speedily subsided ; and both consequent upon and 
coexistent with almost every primary form of the 
syphilitic malady. 

36. The most common seat of scaly syphilis is 
on the forehead, ‘‘ corona veneris,”’ and the breast, 
When, however, the patches speedily arise during 
acute or often recurring primary disease, especially 
in depraved constitutions, often appear first in the 
vicinity of the organs of generation, and are then 
more defined. ‘The character of the patches or 
spots is, however, much altered by the treatment, 
especially by external applications, 

37. The spots of simple lepra are generally 
larger and rounder than those of syphilitic origin, 
the latter being much more rarely confluent and 
united into broad bands and patches than those of 
the former. Scaly syphilis is, however, much mo- 
dified by locality. When it is seated in the axilla, 
or between the toes, it is moist, whitish, and very 
offensively foetid. Sometimes also fissures form, 
and the cuticle peels rather than drops off. On 
the scalp, it assumes a greenish livid hue. On the 
palms and soles it is usually guttated. The spots, 
however, are not so distinct as in other parts, the 
cuticle, on being detached, also appearing more 
horny and yellowish ; and in this situation exfolia- 
tion is often very protracted.” If fissures form, and 
the feet and hands are subject to much pressure, 
they become deeply ulcerated. If the matrix of the 
nails become affected, painful or phagedenic onyxis 
may follow.—( Denpy.) 

38. E. Infantile sculy syphilis is almost invaria- 
bly marked by snuffling from the child’s birth. The 
skin is of a dirty yellow or waxen hue, with nu- 


merous brownish pink spots, presenting a sprink- 


ling of a grey or brownish white dust, which is 
often most abundant on the circumference of 
these spots. The disease may resemble also the 
livid spots already described, even at a very early 
age; but more frequently an association of these 
differently tinted spots are observed on the face 
and hands. 

39. III. Dracnosis.—The differences between 
the species of scaly eruption have often been exag- 
gerated, or the extreme points of difference have 
been chiefly adduced and placed in bold relief by 
most of the writers on diseases of the skin, believ- 
ing that the enumeration of minute distinctions, 
and the recognition of modifications of the ex- 
ternal characters, would evince a more intimate 
knowledge of their nature than a display of 
their relations, not only with one another, but 
also with the state of the digestive, the assimilate 
ing, and the excreting functions, and of the cir- 
culating fluids. The devotion to “ specialities,” with 
the view of attracting the public by the presumed 
advantages. of, and by the superior knowledge 
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assumed from, a division of labour, was first ma- 
nifested in modern times by the writers on skin 
affections ; and, like all others, devoted to a single 
craft, who adopt merely a minute segment of the 
great circle of medical science for their practices 
on the public, rather than for its proper cul- 
tivation and improvement, they merely partially 
advance the trivial and the mechanical to the 
detriment of profound or comprehensive views, 
and they fail in the recognition of extensive 
morbid relations. Whilst. a few local distinc- 
tions, or mechanical contrivances are paraded as 
proofs of a superior acquaintance with the adopted 
subject, their narrowed powers of mental vision 
fail to recognise much more important relations 


-and matters, the sources from which the local. 
mischief proceeds, and the varied sympathies which | 
either produce, or are produced by, the object of | 
exclusive adoption and cultivation,—a cultivation | 


resembling merely the superficial scraping of the 
soil by the hands of savage ignorance, not the 


deep ditching, the draining, and the manuring of 


applied science. The human microcosm cannot 


be advantageously studied in one of its parts only, | 


nor can its states, affections, or structural lesions, 


be either understood or remedied by confining our | 


inquiries and our means to a particular or limited 
locality, even although that locality is the seat of 
disease. The animal body is one and indivisible, 
no one part being independent of another, — no 
single system, or organ, or tissue, being disordered 
or diseased without implicating more or less the 
functions, and even the organization of several, or 


even of all the rest. Hence it is that no division | 


of labour which has been adopted in medical 


practice in ancient times, since the ages of the 
Puaraous, down either to the modern days of the 
higher and more regular grades of empiricism, or 
to the lower degrees of quackery and imposture, 
has tended to advance medical science, or to raise 
the respectability of our profession. On the con- 
trary, all such divisions,—all adoptions of a single 


member, organ, or viscus for special practice or | 


study, have lowered in proportion to the degree of 
division, our science to a craft, and sunk the phy- 
sician to an empirical practitioner, —they may 
have enriched the charlatan, but they have de- 
graded the profession. 

40. Those who have taken the eruptions of the 


skin under their protection, or the ‘‘ Dermato- | 


logists,” as they have dignified themselves, have 
generally laboured to point out the extreme dis- 
tinctions which may exist between the several 
forms or cases of scaly eruption ; limiting, however, 
their distinctions to the form, the size, the tint, 
andthe thickness of a scale ; and to the form, size, 
hue, and condition of the tissue underneath. Their 
distinctions have been always local, and without 
reference to the states of the assimilating and de- 
purating functions, and of the circulating fluids 
and excretions. Even the most important of all 
local distinctions have been neglected ; for they 
have failed to show whether the scales are an 
exuberant formation of cuticle,—are diseased cu- 
ticle hastily formed and as hastily thrown off,—or 
are merely a thin albuminous exudation on the 
inflamed surface, that becomes altered by the ac- 
tion of the oxygen of the air, and thrown off 
by the local morbid action and the state of its 
vital and vascular relations ; or in how far various 
states or appearances of these scales depend upon 
a morbid cuticular formation, or upon a modified 
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albuminous exudation —upon the production by» a 
and upon, the skin, of an oxidised albumen, 
41. The diagnosis of scaly eruptions is therefore 
hardly to be regarded as respects the several forms 
which they assume, because shades of difference, _ 
too slight and too varied, and ever varying, to admit 
of description, are even more common than more 
marked distinctions ; but it may be entertained ag _ 
regards other eruptions with which the squamous 
may be confounded, upon a hasty or imperfect — 
view, and if the history, progress, and morbid res 
lations of the case are not observed. The e 
differences which exist between the leprous an 
other species of psoriasis are, that generally in th 
former the patches are circular, with raised — 
margins, and somewhat depressed centres, the | 
scales being moderately thick and slightly ade | 
herent ; whilst, in the other species the patches are 
irregular, not depressed in their centres, and are 
covered by thinner and more adherent scales, | 
Psoriasis guttata, however, very nearly approaches” | 
to the leprous species, especially to the alph 
variety, the distinctions now stated existing 1 
some respects, and the patches of the latter bein 
generally of larger size. Pityriasis may be cot 
founded with psoriasis,—indeed it is but slightly | 
different, either in local characters, or in pathos | 
logical relations from the several species of psori 
sis ; so that pityriasis, psoriasis, and lepra, may b 
justly viewed as species of one genus. The di 
tinction between pityriasis and the other speci 
consists chiefly in the more superficial affection of 
the skin in the former, and in the smaller size am 
more furfuraceous character of the scales. Th 
integuments, moreover, are often chapped or figs | 
sured in the latter, and but rarely in the former. 
Lichen circumscriptus, with its annular clusters of 
papul, fading towards the centre, may sometimes | 
be mistaken for leprous psoriasis, especially im 
process of cure ; but the existence of the former is 
shown by the presence of marginal papule; | 
whereas in the latter, the inflamed surface, denu | 
of its scales, is smooth and devoid of papule. T 
annularis, or ringworm, at. certain periods of its 
progress, either at the commencement or the end, 
when the crusts fall off and leave behind red a 
nular-shaped patches, may be mistaken for lepra 
of the scalp, especially if there are patches om | 
other parts of the body. But the one is as rarely | 
seen on the body as the other is on the scalp; | 
besides the favous pustules of the former will m+ | 
dicate its nature. It should be recollected thé 
several varieties of squamous eruption may exist 
in the same case, and that it may be associated | 
with other eruptions as with tinea. ies 4 
42. IV. Procnosrs.—The several species of this” 
eruption are more or less obstinate. The prognosis 
depend much upon the condition of the patient, 
and the duration, species, and state of the eruptions 
Even the mildest forms are apt to return after 
having disappeared, upon the recurrence of the 
causes, regimen, and diet especially, which first. 
occasioned it. Psoriasis guttata, although not & 
severe form, is yet very obstinate, and is apt to 
return after disappearing. The diffused varvety 18 
still more obstinate, especially in debilitated, old, — 
or cachectie persons ; and the inveterate form often 
resists all treatment, particularly in those unfa- 
vourable circumstances. The same prognosis ap- 
plies to the different forms of the deprous spectéss 
It is rarely attended by danger, and in tee | 
subjects it is often cured ; but in adults and & 
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rsons it is always very rebellious, and often in- 
curable, although treatment may restrain its pro- 
gress, and palliate most of the more annoying symp- 
toms. The existence of an hereditary predisposi- 
tion to any of the species of scaly eruption, militates 
strongly against a perfect cure, especially in patients 
advanced in life; for, even if almost or altogether 
removed, it seldom fails toreturn. The syphilitic 
scaly eruptions, when not associated with serious 
- disease of the throat, or of the periosteum, or of the 
joints or bones, and not advanced to extensive ul- 
ceration, will generally be removed by appropriate 
treatment, unless the disease be developed in the 
serofulous diathesis, or is connected with an abuse 
of mercury, when a less favourable opinion of the 
result, as respects the constitution and vital organs, 
should be entertained. 
_ 43, V. Tue Patuoxrocy or Scary Eruptions) 
has been imperfectly, if, indeed, at all considered. 
These eruptions have been viewed as altogether 
local, and their obvious dependence upon the state | 
of the circulating fluids most unaccountably over- | 
looked. Many years ago (in 1822) my attention | 
‘was attracted to the state of the blood by a case of 
psoriasis, for which I had prescribed venesection, 
and found the serum remarkably milky or whitish 
coloured. Since then, other cases have furnished | 
evidence of a superabundance of insufficiently as- 
similated chyle, of albumen, and sometimes of 
fatty matter in the blood of patients severely af- 
fected with either of these eruptions. It is very 
obvious that impaired function of the liver and | 
digestive canal, as well as of other assimilating 
organs, will be followed by the presence, if not by | 
the superabundance, of imperfectly assimilated | 
chyle, and chyle-globules in the circulation ; and | 
that equally impaired excreting function will oc- 
casion a state of excrementitial plethora ; the imper- 
fectly assimilated and the effcete materials thus | 
accumulated in the blood, exciting and perpetuat- 
ing irritation of the capillary circulation of one or 
other of those emunctories whose office it is to 
Temove these materials from the circulation. Ir- 
 Titation of the cutaneous surface having gone on 
to inflammation of a slow and chronic form, and | 
the blood abounding with albumen, a state of 
capillary action and a material are thereby fur- 
nished for the formation of the scales which are so 
abundantly produced on the inflamed surface, and | 
which is rarely, excepting at the commencement 
of the eruption, an altered state of the cuticle, and 
a morbid reproduction of it, but an exudation of 
albuminous lymph from the diseased capillaries, 
that is modified by the state of the blood and the 
local action, and by the oxygen of the air, so as to 
form the several varieties of squamz observed in 
this genus of eruption. This view of the nature of 
Squamous eruptions shows the impropriety of em- 

loying local or external means, solely or chiefly 
im the treatment, and-of thereby shutting up a 
Safety valve in the ceconomy, opened by the course 
of functional disorders; and it accounts for the 
Occasional supervention of serious visceral disease 
upon the suppression of the cutaneous eruption. 
It also suggests the use for these and similar 
eruptions of such means as shall! most effectually 
Temove the disorders of the digestive, of the assi- 
milating, and of the excreting functions, upon 
which these eruptions are chiefly dependent, and 
the pecpropriely of prescribing external means 


otherwise than as aids tointernal and constitutional 
treatment. | ? : 
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44, VI. Treatment. — The circumstances 
which require especial attention, before the inten- 
tions of cure are determined upon, in each case of 
scaly eruption, are the following :—1st. The habit of 
body, diathesis, age, and employment of the pa- 
tient. —2d. The indications of disorder of the 
digestive, of the assimilative, and of the depurative 
functions, in connection with nervous and vital 
power.—3d. The duration and character of the 
eruption, the causes in which it originated or tend 
to perpetuate it, These last circumstances should 
be viewed in connection with the previous diet, 
mode of living, &c. commonly adopted by the 
patient. These particulars being ascertained, the 
states of those suffering any form of the eruption 
may be arranged as follows, as furnishing the chief 
bases for therapeutical intentions : — First, as re- 
gards habit of body, &c., indications of plethora, or of 
anemia, and of digestive and excreting derangement, 
ought to be carefully observed; and the several 
associations of these states: — Second, as respects 
the duration and appearances of the eruption, the 
amount and character of the inflammation, and the 
discrete or confluent, or syphilitic form of the 
eruption ought to be noted : — and Third, the state 
of vascular action, generally and locally, and of 
constitutional power. These data having been ob- 


tained as accurately as possible, and with due 


reference to the states of the blood and of the 
functions of waste and supply, the intentions are, 
Ist. To remove whatever disorder may exist in the 
quantity or quality of the blood, and in vascular 
action ; 2d. To restore the digestive and depura- 
tive functions, as being subsidiary to the first in- 
dication ; and 8d. To correct the morbid action on 
the skin by rational local means. 

45. Viewing the cure of scaly eruptions as be- 
ing thus dependent, at all times during treatment, 
upon a due exercise of the several vital actions, 
especially those of digestion and depuration, and 
upon a sufficient, but not an exuberant, supply of 
wholesome food, the application of these indica- 
tions of cure should be accompanied with strict 
attention to diet and regimen, as noticed in the 
sequel, and with a careful avoidance of the several 
predisposing and exciting causes (§§ 3. et seq.). 

46. A. If the patient be plethoric, strong, or 
young, and the eruption copious, red, and not of 
long duration, and more especially if the pulse 
present sufficient tone, local and general action not 
being impaired or asthenic, then blood-letting, ac- 
cording to the peculiarities of the case, should un- 
hesitatingly be prescribed; and in healthy, dry, 
and country localities, if the patient has lived fully 
or richly, it may be repeated, according to the 
effect produced by the first. After bleeding, an 
active antimonial emetic ought to be given, and its 
operation freely promoted. When the stomach is 
quieted, the bowels, and through them, the liver 
should be freely evacuated, by chologogue and 
stomachic purgatives. At first, and on several oc- 
casions afterwards, a full dose of calomel, with 
some purgative, ought to be prescribed, and its 
free operation promoted by an enema containing 
spirits of turpentine and castor oil, or some other 
cathartic. These should be repeated according to 
circumstances, but sufficiently often to procure 
not only an entire evacuation of all crudities and 
accumulations, but also an increased discharge 
of all secretions and excretions from the digestive . 
canal, and, through the medium of it, all effoete 
or injurious materials from the blood. 
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47. B. When the patient presents no indications 
of vascular plethora, or of increased action, and the 
patches are not very irritable, or much inflamed, 
then blood-letting may be omitted, or a small 

‘blood-letting only prescribed. In the metropolis 
and large manufacturing towns, vascular fulness 
and excitement are not generally such as require 
more than a small, or a local bleeding only; 
and not infrequently a state of anemia, requiring 
opposite means to this, is met with in connection 
with scaly eruptions.—a. For the former of these 
cases emetics and purgatives are indispensable ; and 
for the latter they are not the less so; but the pur- 
gatives should be either conjoined with chaly- 
beates or vegetable tonics, or alternated with them, 
so as to improve the powers of digestion and assi- 
milation simultaneously with the evacuation of 
injurious matters. M. Cazenave and ScuEper 
remark, that, ‘‘ when the patient is young and 
vigorous, and the disease pursues a rapid course, 
the skin being hot and inflamed, and the pulse full 
and quick, then venesection, simple baths, diluents, 
strict regimen, and quiet, are necessary.” To 
these, however, I would add emetics and purgatives 
as above advised (¢ 46.). In old and feeble per- 
sons, or in constitutions broken down by priva- 
tion or excesses, in whom there is either but little 
inflammation, or inflammation of an asthenic or 
cachectic character, a course of tonics should~be 
directed, and either alternated with or followed.by 
purgatives and other energetic measures, according 
to the peculiarities of the case. 

48. M. Brert, although he says nothing as to 
exhibition of an emetic, either at the commence- 
ment or in the course of treatment, strongly 
recommends a purgative course, especially when 
the disease is recent and the patient young or 
robust. He advises calomel every morning fast- 
ing in four-grain doses, either alone or with the 
same quantity of jalap. Sometimes sulphate of 
soda or sulphate of magnesia, taken in a consider- 
able quantity of a bitter infusion, is very bene-. 
ficial ; and occasionally a more active purgative, 
as colocynth, scammony, gamboge, &c. may be 
employed. The choice should be guided by the 
conditions of the patient and of the eruption, and 
by the effects of the medicine previously em- 
ployed. M.Burerr advises the calomel and the 
other purgatives to be continued daily for several 
weeks — for two months — if they do not produce 
a complete cure within that time. If salivation 
or other specific effects of the calomel appear, 
this substance may be omitted or the dose re- 
duced ; but this effect would seldom appear, and 
will not delay the cure. It is often necessary, or 
even advantageous, to suspend the treatment for 
three or four days, and then renew it. I have 
generally preferred to combine the calomel with 
rhubarb, and sometimes also with, magnesia ; or 
to give the calomel alone, much less frequently, 
and soon afterwards a full dose of sulphur and mag- 
nesia ; or the pilula hydrarg., chloridi comp. with 
soap and extract of colchicum at bed-time, and 
sulphur with magnesia in the morning. When 
sulphur is prescribed with magnesia an aromatic 
powder may be added, and the medicine continued, 
once or twice daily, so as to keep up a free evacu- 
ation from the bowels for several weeks, the tepid 
or vapour bath or other external means about to be 
stated being also employed in aid of them. 

49, 6. The tincture of cantharides, administered 
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in any mucilaginous diluent in doses gradually ins 
creased from five to fifteen or twenty or thirty drops 
for a dose, was much praised by Birrr; and, as 
M. Rayer observes, occasionally causes the rapid 
disappearance of the eruption, especially of the 
leprous form when not severe, or only recent and 
limited in extent, But if taken in larger doses, it 
may, although it relieves or removes the eruption, 
excite inflammation of the digestive or urinary 
organs, or of both. 
50. c. The arsenical preparations, especially 
Fow.er’s solution, has proved very efficacious in 
scaly eruptions, and I have found it more certain 
in its effects than almost any other single medi- 
cine., But the good effects have seldom been 
permanent or even so progressive as to effect a 
cure, in the more severe cases, unless the diet be 
carefully regulated. There is often, also, a lia- 
bility to a recurrence of the eruption after it has 
been removed by too large or too frequent doses of, 
any arsenical preparation ; but this liability exists 
in most cases, and is to be met only by a most 
careful avoidance of the exciting causes. MM, 
CazEnave and Scuepe state, that as psoriasis is 
often more obstinate than lepra, the remedies, 
especially arsenic, should be pushed further for the 
former affection ; and that a permanent cure, with= 
out any dangerous results, may be obtained by the_ 
judicious administration of arsenical preparations, 
M. Brerr also entertains a similar opinion. These 
preparations should not be given oftener than 
twice daily, and the dose ought not to be larger than 
three drops at first, nor increased beyond ten or 
twelve. In many cases, they should be given 
after a full meal, especially when the dose is 
large, and when the course is protracted ; and, 
unless the dose is very small, an intermission in 
the use of the medicine for three or four days 
should be directed. The following is the mode in 
which I have usually prescribed arsenic for the 
cure of psoriasis : — . 
No. 327. R. Liquoris Potasse Arsenitis‘M iij ad Mv; 
Liquoris Potasse M xv ad 1 xxxv; Extr. Fluidi sar- 
ze comp. 3j: Tinct. Aurantii 3j. Infusi Gentiane 


Comp. 3x: Aq.-Cinnamom. 3ss.m. Fiat Haustus bis 
quotidie sumendus. 


51. I believe that large or too frequent doses 
of arsenical medicines are not only more injurious 
to the constitution, but actually much less benefi- 
cial, as regards the eruption, than either very small 
or very moderate doses. This circumstance will 
account for the not very favourable opinion ex+ 
pressed by Dr. A. T. Tuomson respecting them. 
He observes, ‘‘ That notwitshtanding the powerful 
influence of arsenic in psoriasis inveterata, I have 
met with cases which resisted it, even when ad- 
ministered in the largest doses. In some cases 
erysipelas has accompanied the use of the arsenical 
solution, in which case the remedy should be 
suspended until the erysipelas be removed, and 
afterwards renewed in smaller doses.”— (P. 67.) 

52. d. Dr. Tuomson adds, “ ‘That the medicine 
on which the greatest confidence may be placed in 
psoriasis is the liquor potasse.” He commences 
with thirty drops in two fluid ounces of the 
bitter almond emulsion twice a-day, ‘and gra 
dually increases the dose of the solution to eighty 
or even one hundred drops. If the patient be 
delicate, the infusion of yellow cinchona, or of 
cascarilla is substituted for the almond emulsion ;” 
and he has found the hydrargyrum cum creta m 
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doses of six or eight grains, at bed-time, an useful 
aid to this practice. I have employed a similar 
treatment, but could rarely succeed in getting the 
atient to take so large doses of the solution as 
Dee ivisce: indeed I view them as injurious to the 
digestive organs and kidneys. I have seen marked 
advantage derived from it conjoined with the iodide 
° potassium, and taken either in a bitter infusion, 
or in one of the decoctions advised for this eruption. 
_ §3.e. The bi-chloride of mercury, taken in the de- 
coction of cinchona, or of sarsaparilla, or of dul- 
-eamara, has been also recommended, and _ is 
beneficial in slight or recent cases ; but has failed 
in every case of inveterate or of protracted leprous 
psoriasis in which I have tried it. Dr. A, T. 
‘uomson States, that he has found the combina- 
tion of iodine with mercury the most successful 
of any mercurial preparation for this disease. 
« The biniodide, in doses of a sixth to a fourth of 
a grain exerts almost a specific influence upon 
the morbid state of the skin; and when given at 
the same time as the iodide of arsenic, and aided 
by blood-letting, it has rarely failed in curing the 
most inveterate cases.” As the acrimony of the 
reparation has disturbed the alimentary canal, he 
4 usually combined it either with opium or with 
conium, carefully avoiding ptyalism. As, how- 
ever, he has usually combined the biniodide of 
mercury with the iodide of arsenic, it is difficult to 
determine what share each may have had in the 
eure. He prefers this preparation of arsenic to 
the liquor arsenicalis. The dose of it, at first, 
ought not to exceed one-tenth ofa grain; and in 
‘no instance should it be carried beyond one- 
third of a grain. ‘‘ Its obvious effects are quickness 
and hardness of pulse, with slight puffiness of the 
lower eyelids; but generally, before these symptoms 
- display themselves, the disease has begun to yield. 
The symptoms which indicate a necessity for re- 
ducing the dose are, heat of the mouth and fauces, 
anxiety at the preecordia, pain at the epigastrium, 
orgriping. If, besides these, there is tension, with 
stiffness around the eyes, erythema of the face, 
thirst, white tongue, the edges and tip of a florid 
red hue, anda quick pulse, the medicine should 
be suspended for some days. If nausea, cough, 
vertigo, or salivation supervene, it should be left 
off altogether. ‘The employment of any ar- 
Senical preparation is inadmissible, if it cause an 
uneasy sensation in the chest from the first.” 

54, The reason of the failure of arsenic in the 
cure of leprous and inveterate psoriasis is, in 
Many cases, the large, or too frequent doses in 
which it has been prescribed ; the poisonous ef- 
fects of the arsenic being thereby produced before 
Sufficient time is afforded for the development of 
the alterative operation of the mineral, Most 
writers who have depended chiefly on arsenic for 

the cure of scaly eruptions, have advised small 
or moderate doses, and a protracted course of it. 
Gtrptrstone, Brett, Raver, Wittan, Barte- 
MAN and Ericusen advise from two to three 
drops, twice a day, up to seven or eight, this dose 
not to be exceeded, and the course to be per- 
severed in, if none of the injurious symptoms just 
Noticed be occasioned by it. 

59 f. Recently, a preparation of arsenic, iodine 
and mercury has been strongly recommended for 
the more obstinate and inveterate cutaneous erup- 
tions, by Mr. Donovan, under the name of the 
“ Liquor Arsenici et Hydrargyri Iodidi.” The 
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composition of this solution is‘as follows : — Water, 
one drachm ; arsenious acid, one eighth of a grain; 
peroxide of mercury, one fourth of a grain; 
iodine, as hydriodic acid, about three fourths of 
a grain. ‘lwenty mininis three times a day have 
been considered as a proper dose with which to com- 
mence a course of it, and forty minims, thrice daily 
as the largest dose. I have prescribed this solution 
in many eases ; but I consider the dose here advised 
as very much too large. If the tongue be at all 
foul or loaded, an emetic, followed by two or three 
doses of calomel and rhubarb, or jalap, ought to 
precede a course of it; and at first, from five to 
ten minims, twice or thrice daily, and very gra- 
dually increased to twenty or thirty, at the utmost, 
will be sufficient. ‘This solution is most service- 
able when the liver is torpid or loaded, and in the 
strumous diathesis. It, as wellas the biniodide 
of mercury, is very efficacious in the syphilitic 
scaly eruptions. Mr. Drenpy recommends the 
occasional use of the warm nitro-muriatic foot- 
bath during the course of this solution. 

56. As to the use of arsenical preparations in 
psoriasis and lepra, Mr. Ertcusen very justly ob- 
serves, that they should not be given until the dis- 
ease had assumed a chronic or inactive character. 
As long as there is inflammatory redness, heat, 
or irritation of the patches, they ought not to be 
employd, as the irritation of the arsenic will 
augment these symptoms. Besides, during the 
earlier periods of the eruption, a cure may be ef- 
fected by the antiphlogistic and other means I 
have above advised, especially by depletions, 
emetics, and purgatives, with strict attention to 
diet and regimen. It is only, therefore, in very 
indolent, or extensive squamous diseases, and af- 
ter other remedies have failed, that any of the 
arsenical preparations should be prescribed ; and 
in all circumstances, they ought to be given cau- 
tiously, and their effects closely observed ; for, if 
prescribed too largely, or too long, they may in- 
jure the constitution much more than the con- 
tinuance of the eruption, which, in many circum- 
stances, admits of palliation merely, and not of 
complete cure. 

57. g. There are various other medicines that 
have been prescribed, internally, for the scaly 
eruptions. The chief of these are, the decoctions of 
dulcamara, of guiacum, of mezereon, of elm-bark, the 
infusions of nettles, of marsh rosemary, the decoc- 
tions of sarsaparilla, sulphur, and the sulphurets, 
or the milk of sulphur conjoined with magnesia, 
or with either of the alkaline carbonates, ‘and the 
zthiop’s mineral and other preparations of anti- 
mony. Either of these infusions or decoctions 
may be made the vehicles for the administration 
of other more active agents, as the liquor potasse, 
with or without the iodjde of potassium, the liquor 
iodidi arsenici et hydrargyri, the liquor hydrarg. 
bichloridi, &c. In some obstinate cases of pso- 
riasis, after morbid secretions and excretions have 
been evacuated, I have lately resorted to the use 
of spirit of turpentine internally and externally, 
prescribing this substance either alone or with 
oleum ricini, in doses of half a drachm, or of one 
drachm, twice or thrice daily, and after two or 
three days, the occasional application of an epi- 
them, or embrocation of this spirit over the part 
chiefly affected. The turpentine ought to be dis- 
continued as soon as it irritates the kidneys, but 
persisted in, if it acts gently on the bowels, . It 
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will be taken with little inconvenience on the sur- 
face of a littie milk or coffee. I have occasionally 
prescribed tar-water, internally as well as ex- 
ternally. It will be found a medicine of con- 
‘siderable power in this and other cachectic 
disorders, if appropriately employed. Pitch, tar, 
and the turpentines have been recommended in- 
ternally and externally for squamous diseases, and 
generally in the form of pill, when administered 
internally, tar and the turpentines being rendered 
more or less consistent by means of magnesia. 
They are sometimes of service ; but they often, in 
this form, pass into the large bowels undissolved, 
become excrementitial, and hence have little effect. 

58. C. The state of the constitution as well as of 
general and local action, should guide the physician 
in the choice of remedies, which ought to be chiefly 
antiphlogistic and evacuant, in the acute or early 
stage, and alterative and depurative in the chronic 
or advanced states. In many cases, however, 
alteratives and depurative remedies require to be 
combined with tonics and even with chalybeates ; 
especially in cachectic habits, and when the erup- 
tion assumes a livid or dusky hue. In these, the 
iodide of potassium with the carbonate or solution 
of potass and sarsaparilla, or tonic infusions, or the 
iodide of iron with syrup of sarsaparilla, or the bi- 
chloride of mercury in the tincture or decoction of 
bark, with tincture of serpentaria, or the fluid ex- 
tract of sarsaparilla, will generally be of “great 
service ; and, if a cure be not effected by these, 
aided by external means (¢§ 61. et seg.), then the 
preparations of arsenic, or the combinations of 
arsenic, iodine, and mercury, may be resorted to, 
as above recommended. 

59. D. The syphilitic varieties of squamous erup- 
tion should be treated with strict reference to the 
history of the case, and the means which have 
already been employed and the period of their 
employment. Several severe cases of this erup- 
tion, some of which had either gone on to ex- 
tensive ulcerations or become complicated with 
disease of the throat, or the bones or joints, have 
at sundry times come under my care. For these, 
there are certain remedies, which, if judiciously 
employed, may be viewed as specifics.—da. The 
oldest and not the least efficacious of these, is the 
bi-chloride of mercury, prescribed either in the 
manner recommended by Van Sweiren, or given 
dissolved in alcohol, and taken in water with the 
hydrochiorate of ammonia, or in decoctions of 
sarsa, &c., or prescribed with the dococtions or 
infusions, or tinctures of cinchona, serpentaria, &c. 
-When the eruption and its antecedent symptoms 
have not been attacked by a mercurial course, 
then the bi-chloride should be given in decided’ 
doses, and preferably soon after a full meal, 
either in the form ofa pill and in gradually in- 
creased doses, as advised by Van Sweren, or as 
just recommended, in either of which combinations 
it may be taken in the intervals between meals. 
Salivation, unless it be slight, need not be pro- 
duced; although the specific effects should be 
continued for some time; when either of the 
other remedies next to be noticed should be pre- 
scribed, if the eruptions have not nearly or alto- 
gether disappeared. 

60. b. The next specific remedy for this species 
of eruption isiodine. I believe that thissubstance, 
or any of its preparations, had not been prescribed 
for any form of syphilitic disease, when first I ! 
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ordered it in the summer of 1825, the formula, 
as well as an ioduret of sulphur, having been 
prepared by Mr. Morson, the eminent operative 
chemist. At first I employed the iodine eitherin. 
the form of a weak tincture, or in combination 
with potash, or the iodide of potash with the ads 
dition of pure iodine, Subsequently I preferred — 
the iodide of potash, conjoined with liquor pos 
tassee and sarsaparilla; full doses of PLummerr’s 
pill being taken at bed-time. The iodides of mer. 
cury have more recently been employed for this 
eruption, and are generally beneficial ; but they — 
are not superior to the treatment which preceded — 
them. They are, however, advantageously given 
in the form of pills, at night or night and morn- 
ing, the iodide of potass being taken during the 
day, with liquor potassez and sarsa. In the 
syphilitic species, also, Mr. Donovan’s solution © 
is an excellent remedy, and may be advane 
tageously adopted in the more protracted cases, ~ 
* 61. E. The internal and external use of mineral | 
waters, either natural or artificial, and of simple 
or medicated baths, will generally promote a cure, 
It is preferable, however, not to have recourse to 
these until morbidly increased action and vascu- 
lar or excrementitial plethora is removed by de- 
pletions, emetics, purgatives, antimonials, &e. 
But this end being attained, the sulphur waters 
of Harrowgate, Leamington, Moffat, Crofton, 
and of other springs in this country ; or of those 
of Baréges, Cauterets, Bagnéres, Bagnoles, &e., 
on the Continent, will be employed with great” 
advantage. A frequent use of warm baths, the 
patient remaining in them for a considerable time, 
and using gentle friction over the affected parts, 
will often be of service. A small quantity of 
the sulphuret of potash may be added to the bath. 
If the eruption be attended by much itching, the 
biborate of soda dissolved in the water will prove — 
very beneficial. Dr. Durrin recommends the 
immersion of the part, especially when the ex= 
tremities are chiefly affected, in warm artificial 
Harrowgate water; or the diseased parts to be 
washed or fomented with it twice or thrice daily, 
for fifteen or twenty minutes each time; and a_ 
mixture of equal parts of the weak citrine and 
tar ointments to be applied after each fomentation, — 
The following formula is given by him for the 
preparation of this water: — Sulph. magnesia 
3ij ; supertart. potasse gr. x; sulphat. potassa 
cum sulphure (or sal polychrest) 3 ss. These are 
directed to be dissolved in twenty-four ounces of 
warm water, and used for a wash or fomentation. © 
I have lately employed a wash or fomentation, — 
either warm or tepid, with tar-water, containing 
biborate of soda dissolved in it. "i 
62. If the scales adhere, or are accumulated — 
in crusts, sulphureous vapour baths, followed by 
frictions, or gently stimulating ablutions, or fo- 
mentations, with a solution of the biborate of soda, 
or with a little liquor potasse, will be of service. 
The application of ‘steam or vapour, with or 
without the fumes of sulphur, is always of use. 
Lotions of diluted alcohol, of solutions of sul- 
phuret of potass, or the decoction of dulcamara, 
When the scales are 
removed, Bareman and Tuomson recommend 
the unguentum picis, or the unguentum hydrar- 
gyri nitratis, diluted with the ceratum plumbi 
compositum, or with simple ointment; or, which 
is better than either, an ointment composed of 
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equal parts of these two ointments. The ointments 
Blich I have preferred are the induret of sulphur 
ointment (gr. xij. or xj to 3)), the calomel oint- 
ment (3j to 3j), the ointment of white precipitate, 
the zinc and lead cintments conjoined, and the 
several ointments of the nitrates of mercury and of 
the iodide of mercury. These last should, how- 
ever, be employed more or less diluted. The 
ointments containing either of the iodides are most 
suited to very obstinate cases, the others for slight 
or recent cases. The iodide of sulphur ointment 
was first employed by the author in 1825, The 
‘ointments should be applied at night and washed 
off in the morning with a saponaceous or alkaline 
lotion (as 3iij of liquor potasse in 3vij ss. of 
water), after which a solution of the bi-chloride of 
mercury, in dilute alcohol (gr. ij in 3i p.), may 
be applied slightly by a sponge over the part. 
Besides these ointments, others, with the acetate 
or phosphate of mercury, with the sulphate and 
-deutoxide of antimony, with an ioduret of ammonia 
(3) to %j), with camphor, or with concrete naphtha- 
line (two to four parts to thirty parts of lard), 
have severally been recommended by different 
writers. A principal advantage derived from 
ointments is the protection of the inflamed surface 
from the action of the air, to which very insuth- 
cient attention has been directed in the treat- 
ment of cutaneous inflammations, Therefore, af- 
ter the surface has been cleaned by any of these 
Ointments, they should be washed off, and some 
gelatinous, albuminous or gummy preparation 
applied to it, so as to exclude the air, as advised 
for Prryriasis (§ 27.); and _ this preparation 
' should be allowed to remain as long as it answers 
this purpose, when it should be removed by 
fomentations and ablution, and reapplied until 
the parts are completely restored. I have lately 
employed for scaly eruptions, a lotion of one part 
of Glycerine, to three, four, or five parts of water, 
with marked benefit; and Dr. Grover has re- 
commended Jodoform externally (3ss. —3i. to the 
Sj. of cerate), and internally, in doses of two or 
three grains twice or thrice daily. 
63. AsI have shown in the article Piryruiasis, 
the chief causes of the obstinacy of scaly and 
other cutaneous eruptions, are— Ist, The action 
of the air, from which they are not sufficiently pro- 
tected during the treatment ; — 2nd, The want of 
_due attention to the state of the assimilative and 
depurative functions of the blood;—and, 3rd, 
insufficient restrictions on dietand regimen. But, 
even when a cure is obtained, or nearly obtained, 
a relupse or a return of the eruption is a frequent 
-oceurrence—a relapse generally proceeding either 
from the causes just specified, or from a prema- 
ture relinquishment of treatment; a subsequent 
return of the disease resulting from the same 
causes as produced it at first, or from inattention 
to the several digestive and excreting functions, 
Both these unfavourable contingencies are most 
hkely to occur when the functions of the several 
abdominal organs have not received due attention 
during the treatment, and a restoration of them to 
the healthy state has not been effected ; and also 
when the healthy conditions and colour of the 
a affected have not been completely restored 
efore the successful means were relinquished. 
These two causes, especially when acting simul- 
taneously, with errors in diet and regimen, are 
most influential in producing relapses, and returns, 
Vor. III, 
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at more or less remote periods, of scaly eruptions ; 
and they are of greater importance than they have 
hitherto been considered, 

64. The local forms of psoriasis and lepra men- 
tioned above (§ 16, et seq.), require chiefly the 
adaptation of the general and local treatment al- 
ready described to the circumstances of each 
case. —(a.) Psoriasis palpebrarum will oftea be 
benefited by the application of three or five 
leeches behind the ears, and by a_lotion con- 
sisting of a weak solution of the nitrate of silver, 
or a lotion of sulphate of zinc, or diluted tincture 
of iodine, to the part. ‘The calomel ointment, or 
the zine ointment, ora diluted nitrate of mercury 
ointment, may be severally applied in this and 
the other local forms of the eruption. — (6.) For 
psoriasis genitalium, emollient local baths, and 
the use of the lotions and ointments just men- 
tioned are most beneficial. If these forms be 
attended, as they usually are, with much itching. 
or irritation, a solution of the bi-borate of soda in 
tar water, or in some emollient fluid, containing 
creasote, applied as a lotion, or by a sponge, will 
generally give relief, and remove the eruption. 
Sulphur and cinnabar fumigations are usually 
successful when the scrotum or anus is impli- 
cated. —(c.) For psoriasis palmaria, after sooth- 
ing the parts with local baths of the decoction of 
bran, &c. ointments containing the iodide of sul- 
phur, or the iodide of mercury, or the other oint- 
ments alieady mentioned, may be employed in aid 
of the constitutional remedies recommended. In 
the more chronic states of psoriasis palmaris, Mr. 
Witson advises a spirituous lotion of bi-chloride 
of mercury, followed by water dressing. 

65. The mineral acids have been favourably 
mentioned by some writers ; but I have seldom ob- 
served much benefit derived from them ; and have 
even believed them to have been sometimes injuri- 
ous. Tn a few cases, however, after a due evacu- 
ation of accumulated secretions and excretions, 
the liver still continuing torpid, the nitro-muriatic 
acids given internally and employed externally 
have appeared of some use; and the su)pharic 
acid has occasionally been added, with marked 
advantage, to the neutral sulphates, dissolved in 
bitter infusions, and taken in quantities sufficient 
to keep the bowels freely open. Dr. C. Smitn 
and Dr. Cumix, however, are of opinion that 
dilute sulphuric acid possesses considerable effi- 
cacy in the treatment of squamous eruptions ; 
the latter physician believing that the acid is 
decomposed, and that the system is thereby im- 
pregnated with sulphur. This may be the case 
when the quantity taken is small or very mo- 
derate: but in some experiments I found that 
the dilute acid, when given in large and fre- 
quent doses, could be detected unchanged in 
the urine. Acids, however, ought to be em- 
ployed with caution, and with strict reference 
to the excretions, especially the urine, and its 
saline constituents. 

66. The diet and regimen are of the greatest 
importance in the treatment of all the scaly erup- 
tions, and are often more beneficial, if strictly 
enforced, than even medical means. Animal food 
should be used sparingly ; and pork, veal, ham, 
dried or smoked and preserved meats; fish and 
shell-fish, especially fried and rich fish; rich 
sauces, doughy articles, pastry, or pie-crust; 
pickles and preserves ; ee and stimulating 
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beverages, especially spirituous and malt liquors, 
coffee, punch, acid wines, &c. ought to be con- 
stantly avoided; and sugar, butter, and sweet or 
acidulated articles very sparingly taken. The 
remarks offered on this topic, in the article Prry- 
RIASIS (§ 34.), a species of the eruptions now 
treated of, strictly apply to the treatment of these 
eruptions. 
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PUERPERAL STATES AND DISEASES. 
— Tse Parnotocy or Parrunirioy.—Dis- 
BASES INCIDENTAL TO THE PurRPERAL SratTes. 

Crassir,—Genrrat Patrnotocy, Sprcra 
Patuouocy. 

1. Several of the diseases incidental to parturi- 
tion and to convalescence from this act are dis- 
cussed under their special denominations ; and to 
these I shall refer as they successively take their 
places in the group of maladies usually called 
* Puerperal.” In this place, therefore, it chiefly 
remains to discuss,—Ist. The pathological relations 
of the puerperal state ; and 2d, The very dangerous 
and often malignant maladies incidental toit, which 
are not treated of under other heads. That a view 
of the pathological relations of the puerperal state, 
impartially exhibited, and without reference to 
peculiar doctrines, will be of use, it is hoped, in 
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guiding the inexperienced during their intercourse 
with the deviations from the more common pro- 
cession of morbid phenomena which will oceasion- 
ally be met with by them, is only a reasonable 
expectation ; and hence an inducement to under. 
take the labour which a faithful exhibition of this 
view involves. 

2. I. Tue Parnotocy or THe Pvuerrerat 
Srares.—i. Or rue Stare or THE Femate at 
THE MOST ADVANCED OR FULL Periop or Prec- 
nancy.—The changes, as well as the principal — 
deviations from the healthy state, during utero- 
gestation, are described in the article Precnaney, 
and under various other heads. It only remains to 
notice the state presented by the female ceconomy, 
when gestation is approaching, or has reached its 
full period. The uterus then has attained its ut- 
most size ; and it then enjoys a copious determina- 
tion of blood for the nourishment and growth of 
the foetus, and for the preservation of its own 
augmented structure. The distended uterus, espe- 
cially in a first pregnancy, presses more or less, 
according to the size of the female, and the ca- 
pacity of the abdomen, upon the other viscera, 
especially on the urinary bladder, the kidneys, — 
the rectum, and large bowels, the liver and biliary 
apparatus, and stomach; and consequently the 
descent of the diaphragm is impeded, and con- 
gestion of the lungs is favoured. But the pressure 
also influences the circulation through the large 
venous trunks, and often, in some degree, through 
the heart and lungs; hence arise congestion of 
remote parts, especially of the veins of the lower 
extremities, often followed by cedema, and con- 
gestion of the sinuses within the cranium, with 
the dangerous consequences of this condition, 
The effects produced by the large size of the uterus — 
are very much aggravated if pressure upon the 
lower bowels be allowed to interrupt the regular 
process of facation and excretion; and if this 
cause or indigestion should give rise to flatulent 
collections in any portion of the alimentary canal. 

3. With the increased development of the 
pregnant uterus, the peritoneal envelope of the 
organ, and even the ligaments experience a re- 
markable change, and are inordinately stretched, 
so as to favour the supervention of inflammation, 
especially upon the removal of ‘the distending 
cause, when additional influences come into opeé- 
ration. With the ascent of the fundus of the 
uterus, the omentum is more or less displaced, and 
carried upwards; its exact position and influence 
upon adjoining parts varying with the quantity of 
adipose substance it may contain. 

4. It is obvious that changes of the position and 
condition of the viscera must influence more or 
less the functions performed by these viscera; and 
that, both during the progress of these changes and 
at their consummation, various disorders, noticed 
under Precnancy, are liable to appear—that the 
secretion and excretion of urine should be dis- 
turbed or impeded, or even arrested, the functions 
of digestion and assimilation disordered, the intes- 
tinal secretions and excretions interrupted, and 
sensibility and motion materially disturbed. At 
the full period of gestation, the circulating and 
respiratory organs, and still more the nervous 
centres, owing to the congestions to which they 
are exposed at this period, are severally liable to 
the most serious attacks as soon as the congestion, 
in which these attacks originate, is carried to the 
pitch requisite for their development. 
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PUERPERAL CONDITIONS —Prepisposr to Disease. 


' 5, In connection generally with the changes 
now mentioned, if not always dependent upon these 
changes, the nervous system generally acquires 
increased sensibility and susceptibility of im- 
pression ; and, through the medium of this system 
more directly, and through that of the vascular 
system more indirectly, the whole frame inti- 
mately sympathizes with the uterus, independ- 
ently of the mechanical effects produced by it 
upon the other viscera. The nervous development 
of this organ, and the vascular determination to it, 
influenced by the nervous organization, renders 
‘the womb the centre of numerous sympathies, and 
the source of many morbid ‘phenomena, all which 
increase and become more prominent with the 
progress of pregnancy, and still more manifest at 
the full period, during parturition, and for some 
time after delivery. The activity of the nervous 
influence, and of the vascular circulation of the 
uterus at an advanced stage of pregnancy, in- 
fluences remarkably the conditions of both the 
fervous and the vascular system generally, not- 
withstanding the various pathological conditions 
tending to impair the energy and sensibility of the 
one, and the tone and action of the other — not- 
withstanding interrupted excretion, and the various 
circumstances favouring excrementitial contamina- 
tion of the blood, and congestion of it in venous 
trunks and sinuses. 

6. ii, Or THE CHANGES TAKING PLACE DURING 
THE PARTURIENT PROCESS, AND THEIR INFLUENCES 
IN cavstnc Disrase.— The uterus, having com- 
pleted its function of foetal development, or having 
carried this function as far as is consistent with 
the health and subsequent safety of the mother, 
experiences that state of action which is the best 
@alculated to preserve both the child and the 
parent from injury and disease. But during this 
action, and the changes in the nervous and vascular 
systems which it more or less remarkably produces, 
various morbid conditions are apt to appear. The 
painful contractions of the uterus, although oc- 
curring only at intervals, tend to excite or react 
upon the nervous systems generally, but more 
remarkably upon the spinal cord, and through it 
upon the brain. These contractions also tend to 
diminish the flux of blood to the uterus, and to 
determine it in greater quantity to the brain, and 
thereby to change a pre-existent state of passive 
congestion into active and increased congestion, or 
to carry a condition of the vascular system, which 
was insufficient to produce acute disease, to that 
pitch which instantly developes such disease. 

7. The uterine actions, although often thus pro- 
ductive of seizures depending upon the states of 
the cerebro-spinal nervous centres, especially as 
regards the circulation of these centres and the 
peculiarities of that circulation, are yet independent 
_ of these states. This fact is undeniably demon- 
strated by the occurrence of uterine action in- 
dependently of the will, and during abolition of the 
functions of the cerebro-spinal system ; by natural 
_ parturition taking place during paraplegia as well 
as hemiplegia ; and as shown recently by the re- 
gular prepreee of the parturient process, whilst 
sensibility and voluntary motion are abolished by 
the inhalation of zther or of chloroform. It is 
obvious that the muscular contractions, and the 
painful excitement of the uterine nerves during 
parturition, will occasionally develope morbid 
tendencies in the nervous system when these 
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already exist, owing either to hereditary or to 
acquired predisposition, and consequently that 
convulsive or apoplectic seizures, or phrenitic or 
maniacal attacks will occasionally appear during 
this process; the convulsive seizure presenting 


more or less of the apoplectic, of the epileptic, or 
of the simply convulsive character, according to 
the predisposition and peculiar circumstances of 
the case; the maniacal attacks rarely appearing 
during parturition, although frequently after this 
process. 
parturition, for they occasionally take place pre- 


Convulsive seizures are not confined to 


viously to, as well as after, this process; but 
during it, they are more apt to assume an apo- 
plectic or epileptic, or a mixed form —in con- 
sequence of the greater liability to active conges- 
tion of the brain and spinal cord during the par- 
turient act —the apoplectic being characterised 
by profound coma and stertorous breathing, with 
slight convulsions, the epileptic by the violence 
of the convulsions, by frothing at the mouth and 
injury to thetongue. (See Articles Convutsions, 
Purrrerat; and Insanity, PUERPERAL.) 

8. Certain changes in the uterus itself may take 
place during pregnancy, or even may have existed 
previously, and may arrive at a dangerous or 
even fatal termination upon the accession or in the 
course of parturition. Thus inflammation may 
have attacked a portion of the pregnant uterus 
and occasioned softening, or impaired action and 
tone, or even a greater lacerability of that portion, 
in consequence of either of which changes rupture 
of the uterus, or dangerous hemorrhage may take 
place during parturition ; or, if either of these do 
not supervene, inflammation of the uterus, or of 
its veins or sinuses, or peritonitis, or puerperal 
fever, may follow delivery; the previously dis- 
eased state, and the exhausted tone and contractile 
power of the organ especially favouring the oc- 
currence of these maladies. 

9. There are various circumstances connected 
with parturition productive of disease either of 
the uterus or of adjoining and associated parts. 
The interferences arising out of impatience and 
want of confidence in the efforts of nature —a 
premature or inconsiderate, or a too long de- 
layed, recourse to medicinal or mechanical 
aids of parturition, and the injury which these 
may occasion either to the uterus, or to parts 
in the vicinity, or even to both, are amongst the 
most influential causes of disease, not only of the 
parts thereby injured, but of the frame generally 
through the media of the nervous and vascular 
systems. The means which have recently been 
recommended for the prevention of pain during 
parturition, although quite competent to the pro- 
duction of this result, cannot be viewed as al- 
together innocuous. Several instances have already 
occurred, evincing not merely dangerous but 
actually fatal effects from recourse to them. A 
fatal issue may certainly be prevented from taking 
place immediately from these means; but the 
changes which may terminate fatally cannot be so 
readily prevented in all cases, and at the same 
time accomplish the intention for which they are 
employed. These anesthetic agents have been 
demonstratively shown not only to destroy sensi- 
bility for a time, when inhaled for a short period, 
but also, in comparatively short periods of inhala- 
tion, to produce congestion of the lungs, a manifest 
change in the state of the lope and even a 
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rapidly fatal result. That these agents, when 
adroitly and cautiously administered, may not oc- 
casion any inconvenience subsequently to their 
inhalation may be the case, in nine out of ten 
instances in which they have been employed will 
be readily admitted, but the tenth instance may be 
one of serious puerperal disease, of convulsions, or 
of mania, or of fever, or of congestive pneumonia, 
or bronchitis, owing to the previous state and pre- 
disposition of the patient—events which cannot be 
anticipated or guarded against by the physician. 
Pain is often salutary as respects its effects, and 
especially in enabling the ceconomy to resist, and 
to rally against, the depressing operation of shocks 
upon the vital influence; and, when neither its 
violence nor its continuance is productive of in- 
jury to the constitution, or of exhaustion of vital 
power, to endure it is preferable to the annihilating 
of sensibility by an agent which acts so remark- 
ably, and so immediately, upon the chief mani- 
festation of animal life, arrests the usual processes 


of nature, and even terminates existence itself if | 


employed a few seconds longer than is required to 
destroy this the highest function of living crea- 
tures. 

10. ii, Or tHe State or tHe FEMALE APTER 
PARTURITION, AND Irs INFLUENCE IN FAVOURING 
THE Occurrence of Disease. — In estimating the 
state of the female upon delivery the previous 
conditions now passed in review— those just ante- 
cedent to parturition, and the act of parturition 
itself, ought to be held in recollection. The pres- 
sure produced by the gravid uterus wpon adjoin- 
ing viscera, and the effects of that pressure as 
shown above (§§ 6. et seq.), are now suddenly re- 
moved, ~The vitality of the frame has sustained 
some degree of shock from the violent contractions 
of the uterus, the expulsion of the foetus, and the 
detachment of the placenta, as well as from the 
sudden loss of blood, and the removal of pressure 
and distension. ‘The internal surface of the 
uterus, moreover, resembles that of an extensive 
wound, especially where the placenta was at- 
tached to it ; whilst the peritoneal surface of the 
organ, and the positions and physical conditions of 
the several abdominal viscera, are now more or 
less changed. The general results of these con- 
current changes are not severely felt by robust or 
‘sound constitutions, beyond what may be viewed 
as a slight shock to the vital energy, attended by 
more or less exhaustion consequent upon the 
pains, the uterine action, and the loss of blood ; 
but this result in these constitutions amounts not 
to disease ; it is merely astate of vital exhaustion, 
which nature soon repairs; but which readily 
favours the development of disease whenever any 
of the causes to which puerperal females are often 
exposed comes into operation. It is different, how- 
ever, with females who are otherwise circum- 
stanced, especially with the delicate, the insuf- 
ficiently nourished, and the morally depressed. 
If there exist a deficiency or poorness of blood ; 
if fecal accumulations have formed in the large 
bowels ; if the patient be nervous, hysterical, or 
subject to sudden or epileptic seizures ; if she 
entertain fears of her state, or anxieties as to the 
present or future; and if she be exposed to the 
impure air of a low, miasmatous, damp and close 
chamber or locality; or to the contaminating and 
infectious air of an hospital; or to any of the 
numerous causes which induce the diseases in- 
cidental to child-bed, then the effects, whatever 
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may be the especial form which they assume, wil] 
be most serious and often fatal. a 

11. In proportion to the severity of shock pro. 
duced by the parturient act upon the vital energy, 
and to the susceptibility of the nervous influence 
and sensibility of the patient, will the liability to 
the supervention of puerperal maladies be great, 
Mania, watchfulness, headach, convulsions, ims 
perfect contractions of the uterus, or an impeded 
return of the organ to the size proper to the time 
which has elapsed since delivery; suppression of 
or irregularities in the lochial discharge ; suppres 
sion of the secretion of milk, &c. may severally 
follow severity of shock, especially when heights 
ened by marked susceptibility and sensibility ; and 
these latter will, in their turn, be greatly aggras 
vated by large losses of blood relatively to the 
condition of the vascular system, even although — 
no other malady be superinduced. After cons 
siderable hamorrhage, also, particularly when ie 
vital exhaustion is remarkable, or when the mind 7 
is anxious or depressed, morbid emanations strongly — 
impress the nervous system, and readily pass, by 
endosmose, into the pulmonary circulation. The 
contractions of the uterus being then also inef= 
ficiently produced, the lochial discharge is par= 
tially retained and, rapidly altered; and, thus 
altered, it is partially imbibed by the vessels open= 
ing on the internal surface cf the uterus, inflame 
ing these vessels and. venous sinuses. But the 
matters retained in the uterus may not merely ins 
flame these vessels, they may also contaminate the 
organ itself; and being imbibed and absorbed into — 
the circulation, contaminate also the whole mass 
of blood, with or without manifest change in the 
uterine vessels and structure ; and, moreover, after — 
such contamination, superinduce remarkable con= 
stitutional effects and structural lesions of those _ 
parts especially which have undergone the more evi- _ 
dent alterations as to position and condition during 
the successive stages of gestation and parturition. q. 

12, Thus, after parturition the female frame is — 
particularly open and liable to be invaded by 
the most influential causes of disease ;— Ist, By 
mental excitement and impulse, and by moral 
depression ;— 2nd, By the inhalation of morbid 
efHuvia, proceeding either from other diseases, or — 
from the decomposition of animal discharges and 
secretions, or from the other sources generally 
productive of infectious emanations; — érd, By 
the absorption from the cavity of the uterus itself — 
retained and partially decomposed discharges; — 
4th, By infectious matters retained in the foul 
bed-clothes, mattresses, or beds in which the ~ 
female is confined ;— Sth, By the retention and 
absorption of altered secretions and excretions, or 
of fecal matters from the alimentary canal ;— Me 
and, 6th, By interrupted secretion and excree 
tion, the blood being altered more or less, owing — 
to the accumulation in it of morbid or excremen- 
titial materials. 

13. iv. Or Convarescence aFTeR Parruri- 
TION. — A, Tue naturAL Course or ConvALEs= — 
cENCcE. — a. The shock consequent upon delivery 
soon subsides when it is moderate and the patient 
obtains a few hours’ sleep, if all disturbance or 
excitement be prevented. In proportion to the 
subsidence of this effect upon the vital power, the 
comfort and repose of the patient return, and 
nervous symptoms or vascular excitement are 
prevented. As the shock subsides, and exhaus- 
tion is diminished, so are the several secretions 
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and excretions, with the new secretion of milk, 
re-established. ‘The circulation, as indicated by 
the pulse, which was excited or increased in 
frequency during the progress of labour, falls 
below the natural standard immediately after, and’ 
continues below it during a few hours. After 
‘varying somewhat for the following fourteen or 
fifteen hours, the circulation becomes slightly in- 
creased on the secretion of milk ; and, when this 
secretion is established, it generally continues 
about the natural state. 

14. b. The wterus contracts more or less firmly 
immediately after delivery, so as to reduce it, in 
the more energetic cases of contraction, to about 
the size of the infant’s head. This contraction — 
Ast, Prevents hemorrhage ; — 2nd, Empties the 
cavity of the uterus, and prevents the lodgment 
of coagula; — 3rd, [t constricts the uterine ves- 
sels and sinuses, evacuates their contents, and 
prevents their tendency to imbibe fluids, which 
may be retained in the cavity of the womb; — 
and, 4th, It diminishes the afflux of blood to the 
uterus. The contraction and diminishing size of 
the womb proceed, although not regularly, or 
without recurrences of slight relaxation, until 
about the eighth, or ninth, or tenth day, when it 
descends into the pelvis. Previous to the eighth 
day, its state may be ascertained through the 
relaxed abdominal parietes; but afterwards the 
fundus only can be felt above the pubis, and in 
six or seven days it can no longer be detected. 
This diminution of bulk is not altogether attri- 
butable to contraction, but to absorption in part, 


‘and in no small degree to the exclusion of the | 


supply of blood, and to the pressure, by the con- 
traction of the uterine fibres, of the fluids from 
the, vessels and the interstices of the structure. 
It may, however, be doubted whether absorption 
jis concerned in lessening the size of the womb 
after delivery, the lochial discharge probably con- 
tributing to this result. 
15. ¢. The condition of the internal surface of 
the uterus, after delivery, is a matter of interest. 
“For several days after parturition, when no 
disease of the uterus has supervened, its lining 
membrane is coated with a yellowish brown, dark 
red, or ash-grey coloured layer of no great thick- 
ness, which seems to be formed chiefly of the 
fibrine of the blood, with small portions of decidu- 
ous membrane.” The part to which the placenta 
was attached is raised above the surrounding 
level: its surface is unequal, resembling in this 


respect a granulating ulcer; its size is wonderfully 
reduced. In this situation dark-coloured coagula 
are found sealing up the orifices of the uterine 
sinuses, and frequently extending into the veins. 
The structure of the uterus is found to be less 
dense than natural, and the fibres more distinct. 
The os and cervix uteri are covered with echy- 
moses, as if severely bruised; and sometimes 
small lacerations are observed on the edge. The 
orifice remains open for some days, but gradually 
closes, The vagina soon recovers its former 

- calibre ; considerable heat and soreness of it are 
experienced for only a short time, unless the head 
of the child have remained long in the pelvis, 
or the lochia be very acrid, when they are pro- 
longed or pass on to inflammation of a more or 
less severe character. The vulva also resumes 
its natural capacity in a shorter time than might 
be expected, (See Cuurcuitt.) 
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16. d. After-pains require no mention at this 
place, as they are considered under that head. 
(See art. Arrer-parns.) The lochia is merely a 
continuation of the discharge of blood which at- 
tends delivery, and proceeds from the vessels 
exposed by the separation of the placenta, For 
three, or four, or five days, it continues of a red 
cclour; but it is much thinner, and more watery 
than blood, and is not coagulable. It then some- 
times becomes yellowish, retaining its serous con- 
sistence ; but it most frequently changes succes- 
sively to greenish, yellowish, and lastly to a turbid 
appearance. The quantity and continuance of 
this discharge vary remarkably. Of the former 
no estimate can well be formed ; the latter varies 
much; but the discharge seldom ceases altogether 
in a shorter period than three weeks, unless in 
consequence of disease, or continues longer than a 
month. Its sudden disappearance, and even its 
short duration, or scanty quantity, are important 
symptoms of puerperal disease. 

17. e. The several secretions and excretions are 
more or less affected during the puerperal states. 
During parturition the perspiration is abundant, 
but diminishes gradually after delivery; but it 
usually continues free, and has a faint sickly odour, 
until convalescence is fully established, when the 
skin presents its usual state. The urine varies in 
quantity with the abundance of perspiration and 
of fluid ingesta, and also with the state of the bowels, 
which also vary, owing to their previous condi- 
tions and other circumstances. The milk is secreted 
immediately, or soon after delivery. A serous 
fluid, approaching to, but in some respects differ- 
ing from true milk, is generally secreted for some 
time before parturition; and occasionally true 
milk is secreted during labour, although rarely 
with first children. In this case the mother can 
suckle immediately after delivery. But more 
frequently the milk is not secreted for eighteen 
or twenty-four, or thirty-six hours, when the 
breasts enlarge and stinging pains shoot through 
them. As the parturient shock passes off, and 
the contracted state of the uterus diverts the 
vascular determination from this organ, the secre- 
tion of milk commences and increases. 

18. f. With the development of this new func- 
tion a general disturbance of the system, con- 
stituting what is termed the milk fever, is produced. 
The severity and duration of this disturbance are 
influenced chiefly by the circumstance of the 
woman’s nursing the infant, or discouraging the 
secretion of milk, and by the state of the bowels 
and of the other secretions. At first, or about 
the second, or beginning of the third day, the 
mamme are heavier, jarger, and tenser, and the 
patient has slight chills or rigors, followed by heat 
of skin, soreness of the breasts and acceleration 
of pulse. With these symptoms the secretion 
commences, at first slowly and with difficulty, 
but afterwards more freely. As the secretion 
becomes more abundant, the above symptoms 
abate, and in two or three days disappear. The 
milk first secreted is thicker and richer than that 
which follows, and acts as an aperient to the 
infant. (See art. Lactation.) 

19. B. Deviations FROM THE NATURAL AND 
HEALTHY Course oF ConvALESCENCE AFTER Dr- 
yivery. — Dr. Hamixton justly remarks — Ist, 
That when there has been unusual suffering during 
labour, the usual changes after delivery cannot 
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cause the exhaustion of sensorial power must 
more or less paralyse the actions of every part of the 
system ; — 2nd, ‘’hat the violent pressure to which 
the parts concerned in the mechanism of labour 
have been subjected must occasion a tendency to 
inflammation ;— and, 3rd, That the violent and 
continued actions of the respiratory organs must 
render them liable to derangement. But, how- 
ever influential these causes may prove in occa- 
sioning deviations from the ordinary course of 
convalescence, there are others not the less so, 
and these consist — 1st, Of disorders previously 
existing, or occurring during pregnancy ;— 2nd, 
of peculiarity of constitution, or predisposition ;— 
3rd, Of mental agitation and moral influences ;— 
and, 4th, of numerous circumstances occurring, 
and of causes coming into operation after delivery. 

20. (a.) The nervous shock may be so very severe 
as to create alarm. ‘The patient has the aspect of 
a person in a state of collapse, or extreme ex- 
haustion, The countenance is expressive of 
anxiety; the senses are either morbidly acute, 
or, what is still worse, unnaturally dull; the 
pulse is very rapid, small, and weak, or very 
slow, laboured, or irregular; and the respiration 
is hurried, panting, and often more frequent than 
accords with the state of the pulse. Between 
this more extreme state of vital shock and the 
natural state there are numerous grades ; and, 
even in the slighter states, reaction may be long 
deferred, or may take place imperfectly, or even 
excessively. In the more extreme states of shock, 
death may oceur in a few hours, without any at- 
tempts at reaction being made, the vital sinking 
proceeding until life is terminated. 

21. Dissection, in these cases, detects no lesion 
to account for death. Dr. Cuurcuiti remarks, 
that of several cases of this kind which he has 
seen, one was tedious, but terminated naturally, 
and two others were instrumental deliveries. A 
due estimate of the nervous shock is of great im- 
portance in severe cases ; for, in most instances, 
the progress of convalescence is in inverse pro- 
portion to the amount of this disturbance. In 
some persons slight circumstances increase, in a 
wonderful degree, the susceptibility of impression ; 
and, if this be overlooked, very serious results 
may follow. 

22. (b.) The state of the pulse is of the utmost 
importance after delivery. If it continue fre- 
quent or very quick, one of two, or even three, 
things is to be apprehended, even although no other 
untoward symptom may exist, namely, hemor- 
rhage, internal or external, or the accession of in- 
flammation, or of puerperal fever, Dr. Cuurcnite 
observes that, in almost all the cases of flooding 
after labour, he has found the pulse remain quick, 
and perhaps full, up to the occurrence of the 
attack. He might have extended the observation 
to inflammations. and puerperal fevers ; seeing 
that the phenomenon is equally applicable to 
them and to the commencement of lactation, to 
after-pains and to the retention of coagula, in some 
constitutions. ‘Theremark of Dr. Jonn Crarxe 
that no woman should be considered as safe whose 
pulse ‘exceeds 100 is certainly just; and, I may 
add, that if the pulse exceed 110, then the risk 
of puerperal fever or of internal hemorrhage 
having commenced, is very great; and a careful 
examination of all the symptoms of the case 
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be expected to proceed in a healthy manner, be- { should be made, and the comin 


pated, and if possible prevented. 
23. When with increased quickness of pulse, 


it is found that the uterus has not decreased so far 


in size as might have been expected from the time 
that had elapsed since delivery, or that, having 
been diminished, its bulk has increased about the 
fourth or fifth day, then inflammation of the womb 
or of its vessels may be expected to declare itself, 
if it have not already done so, by increased ten. 
derness, by less firmness of the uterine tumour, 
by the diminution of the lochia, and by the sensa- 
tions of the patient. These symptoms may, how- 
ever, be occasioned by the retention of coagula in 
the womb; which, if retained long, or if not 
thrown off, by means which will aid the contrac. 
tile action of the uterus, may cause inflammation 
or puerperal fever., As tenderness may accom. 
pany severe after-pains, it is proper to distinguish 
between the tenderness thus produced and that 
which depends on inflammation ; and this may be 


effected by ascertaining whether or no the tender- 


ness continues in the intervals between the pains 


and contractions which occasion them. If it does 4 
continue, inflammation should be suspected, espe- 


cially if the pulse be quick, and if the lochia has 
suddenly become scanty or suppressed. ; 


24. (c.) The lochia rarely deviates from the usual — 
condition without exciting some degree of anxiety 


in the mind of the patient and physician. This 
discharge may cease a few hours after delivery, 


after the birth of a still-born or putrid child; and, - 


although putridity of the foetus may be viewed as 
risking the healthy condition of the uterus, yet 
the membranes may have’ protected this organ, 
so that no unpleasant symptoms appear. The 
lochia may also be very scanty, yet of the usual 


g mischief antici. . 


duration, as when flooding has occurred; and — 


in this ease no further mischief may appear, al- 
though a greater predisposition to some other 
puerperal malady is thereby developed as puer- 
peral fever or mania, &c. This discharge may 
be, on the other hand, excessive, either as to the 
quantity within the usual time, or as to the pro- 
longed duration of it. 


increase, or become even excessive. This is 


usually caused by sitting up too soon, or walking 


about ; or by the expulsion of a clot which may 
have obstructed the passage of the discharge 
through the os uteri, If the lochia change sud- 


denly from a paler to a redder colour, or if a red — 
colour return after it has disappeared, the acces- 


sion of secondary hemorrhage should be dreaded 
and guarded against. The passage of the dis- 
charge into uterine leucorrhea, which may be 
permanent, will sometimes occur, and ought 
to be prevented. The lochia may assume an 
acrid and a very offensive state. It is then of a 
dark or green colour, very profuse and watery, 
often so acrid as to excoriate the parts, and al- 
ways very foetid. These conditions of the dis- 
charge are often a sign of disease, but they often 
also are caused by the retention of a small portion 
of the placenta, or of coagula, either in the uterine 
cavity, or in the extremities of the veins and 
sinuses, or by portions of the decidua which putrify 
and come away. 

25. (d.) The bladder and urethra may suffer con- 
siderably after labour, especially when protracted, 
and be excessively tender ; and redness and ten- 


After having decreased in 
quantity and changed in colour, it may suddenly 


a renewal of air in the room. 
_ Ought only to be sufficient to afford a comfortable 
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derness may extend to the vagina and vulva. This 
state is often productive of distressing strangury, 
sometimes with considerable fever. 

96. C. Or tHe Manacement or Conva- 
LESCENCE FROM Parturition. —(a.) For the 
natural course of recovery, the recommendations of 
Hamrtron,Criarke, SMELLi£, Burns,Cuurcuiltt, 
and others accord in every respect, and are nearly 
the same as those which will be here adopted. The 
patient, after delivery, should be kept for some 
time in a state of perfect quiet. The room ought 
to be slightly darkened, and very few persons, 
except the nurse, admitted. Little or no talking 
ought to be permitted, unless in an under-tone, 
and. no whispering. The conversation and de- 


-meanour of all should be cheerful; and no ill 


news, frightful stories, or unseasonable communi- 
cations related. Mental excitement or emotion of 
every kind is liable to be injurious. The hori- 
zontal position must be strictly preserved, and 
sleep invited. After a few hours’ sleep, the ner- 
yous system will recover from its shock. The 


-state of the pulse ought to be carefully watched, 


and excitement of it viewed attentively in con- 
nection with every sign or symptom of disorder ; 
as it is generally the first to indicate the approach 
of disease. ‘‘Immediately after delivery, it is 
proper to apply compression to the abdomen, by 
means of a broad binder. This is useful, in the 
first place, to fix the uterus, and secure its steady 
contraction ; and, secondly, to encourage the con- 
traction of the abdominal parietes. The binder 


should extend from the ensiform cartilage to the 


pubes, and be carefully applied for ten days or a 
fortnight.” Immediately after the expulsion of 
the placenta, a warm napkin ought to be applied 
to the vulva, and changed at short intervals. 
“This will afford relief from the smarting pain 
consequent upon the passage of the child. After 
some hours, when the patient is recovered, the 
external parts should be washed with tepid milk 
and water, containing a small portion of spirit. 
This must be repeated twice a day, not only for 
the sake of cleanliness, but to aid in restoring the 
parts to their natural state.” — (Cuurcnitt, &c., 
Op. cit. p. 253.) 

27. The horizontal posture ought to be undevi- 
atingly observed ; and however the exact position 
may be changed, the horizontal state should never 
be departed from until permitted, and never 
until after the fourth or fifth day from delivery. 
The after-pains require such attention as is ad- 
vised in the article respecting them. The lochia 
needs no further attention, than that the napkins 
Should be changed sufficiently often; and that 
they be applied warm, and so: as to prevent the 
admission of air, especially cold air, to the tender 
parts, and the action of the air on the internal 
surface of the vulva. ‘The air in the chamber 
ought to be preserved in a fresh and moderately 
cool state, and a fire kept up in order to promote 
The bed-clothes 


degree of warmth. 

28. Micturition should be attempted as soon 
after delivery as may be felt to be requisite — in 
from five to eight hours; and it should take place 
as nearly in the horizontal position as possible. 
Dr. Hamitron advises the patient to turn round 
upon her knees, by which any coagula accumu- 
lated in the vagina will readily be expelled. If 
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micturition be neglected too long, the bladder 
may be paralysed, or inflammation may attack it 
and extend to the peritoneum, or convulsions may 
be excited by its over-distension, as I have wit- 
nessed in two instances. If any difficulty in 
evacuating the bladder exist, a warm fomentation 
to the vulva, or the introduction of the catheter, 
will remove it. It is the more important that the 
urine should be voided, when the patient com- 
plains of pain in the lower belly, with a desire to 
pass it, and when the labour has been severe or 
instrumental. 

29. The bowels may remain quiet for twelve 
or eighteen hours after delivery ; and if they are 
not moved at the end of this time, a dose of castor 
oil, or of senna, or of rhubarb may be given, and, 
if necessary, repeated. The frequency of repetition 
must depend upon the state of the bowels previously 
to delivery, and upon the presence of signs of feecal 
accumulations. Dr. Hamitron remarks, that 
“unless it be unequivocally ascertained that the 
bowels have been regularly cleared previous to 
delivery, a dose of castor oil, or of aloes, with 
some narcotic if necessary, ought to be given as 
soon as the woman has recovered from the shock 
of labour, and the appearance of the stools par- 
ticularly examined.” If indurated feces be pre- 
sent, the purgative should be repeated every ten 
or twelve hours, until the bowels are completely 
unloaded. When the reduction of the bulk of 
the uterus is tardy, purgatives are more especially 
required, or an enema, containing the spirit of 
turpentine and castor oil, may be occasionally 
administered. 

30. If the breasts become hard and painful, 
warm fomentations, frictions with warm oil, or with 
a slightly stimulating liniment, and a dose of a pur- 
gative medicine, are usually advised and repeated, 
for those cases where the milk is to be discouraged, 
the woman not intending, or not being capable, of 
suckling the infant. As soon as the secretion 
commences, the child should be put to the breast, 
in order to facilitate the discharge of the milk 
and to prevent distension. It is better, as Dr. 
CuurcuiLt advises, to do this, even if the patient 
should not suckle her infant, as it will afford 
relief. When sie is not to suckle, she ought to 
have every second or third day, according to her 
strength, till the secretion of milk ceases, and the 
tension of the mamme subsides, a dose of some 
purgative, as rhubarb or senna, with a neutral 
salt. She ought not to leave her bed, even to 
have it made, before the fifth day ; and, if she be 
a delicate subject, she should strictly preserve the 
horizontal position for several days longer. Pre- 
mature exertion, and inattention to position and to 
suitable diet, are the chief causes which combine 
with impure air, foul beds and bedding, and mental 
emotions, to produce the maladies consequent upon 
parturition. 

31. The patient’s diet should ‘consist chiefly of 
gruel, arrow-root, sago, rice, milk, whey, panada, 
weak biack tea, with dry toast, or biscuit, and 
very little butter, for the first three or four days. 
When the vascular excitement attending the com- 
mencement of lactation has subsided, and no dis- 
-order is observed, broth, chicken, mutton, or other 
light articles of diet may be taken on the seventh 
or eighth day; and wine and water, preferably 
claret, may be allowed in a day or two after- 
wards. 

Ti4 
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32. b. Deviations from the ordinary progress of 
convalescence ought to be promptly attended to, 
and cautiously treated.—a. If the vital shock be ex- 
treme, or even severe, small doses of opium, with 
camphor, ammonia, or musk, should be fre- 
quently administered, and the quantity of each 
duly proportioned to the frequency of exhibition 
and the urgency of the case. These substances 
are preferable to wine or brandy, as they procure 
sleep, quiet the pulse, and prevent the subsequent 
reaction from being excessive ; whilst the latter 
may occasion fever, or distressing headach, or 
even mania, In this emergency, perfect moral 
and physical*quietude should be preserved. As 
the shock subsides, suitable nourishment and re- 
storatives are requisite. 

33. B. Increased frequency of pulse ought always 
to excite suspicions and the strictest investigation. 
If the patient suffer from gastro-intestinal irrita- 
tion, the cause of frequency is thereby manifested, 
and blue pill, or the grey powder, with Doverr’s 
powder, should be prescribed and repeated ac- 
_ cording to circumstances. If facal matters have 
accumulated in the bowels, the purgatives and 
enemata already mentioned are required. If the 
quickness of pulse still continue, the states of 
uterine contraction and of the lochia ought to be 
examined, with the view of detecting the com- 
mencement of disease in the uterus or its appen- 
dages, or in the peritoneum. 

34, y. An acrid or morbid state of the Lochia is 
apt to occasion irritation, excoriation, or even in- 
flammation of the vagina and vulva, with smart- 
ing and itching. In this case, extreme cleanliness, 
frequent bathing, warm diluent vaginal injections, 
lotions, containing lead, or the black-wash, or the 
sulphate of zinc, may be employed ; the simply 
diluent injections being first used ; and the others 
subsequently or after the lochia has become scanty, 
or about to disappear, lest suppression of the 
discharge should be produced. ‘The injections 
ought to be warm, and if the lochia be very of- 
fensive, a small quantity of creasote, or of chlo- 
ride of lime, or chlorinated soda may be added. 
During the treatment, the binder, above recom- 
mended, should be duly and carefully applied. 
When the lochia becomes eacessive or prolonged, 
nutritious diet, tonics, as the preparations of cin- 
chona, or quinine or chalybeates, or the tincture of 
the muriate of iron, ought to be allowed, after a 
due time from delivery has elapsed. When the 
discharge becomes excessive or changes in colour 
after having nearly ceased, the patient should be 
confined to the horizontal posture. In all these 
circumstances, and especially when the lochia is 
excessive, prolonged, or likely to pass into uterine 
leucoirhoea, the occasional administration of an 
enema containing oil of turpentine, or embroca- 
tions with this substance, applied either above the 
pubis or over the sacrum, will be of service. 

35, v. Or tHE InrtvENces ann AGENTS FA- 
VOURING, PREDISPOSING TO, OR EXCITING Purr- 
prraL Dispasz.— The same causes may produce 
any of the acute maladies incidental to the puer- 
peral state; the particular malady being deter- 
mined by the peculiar combination of causes, and 
of circumstances, aiding the development of the 
effects of these causes, by the constitution, habit 
of body, and state of the patient previous to, and 
during the parturient process, and by the changes 
consequent upon delivery — by these last more 
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especially than by others. The remarks which 
have been offered above on the several changes 
and varying states and circumstances tending — 
strongly to predispose the female frame to the in. _ 
vasion of the exciting causes of acute disease, will 
sufficiently show the marked liability to such dis- 
ease which these changes and states create, 
even in the more favourable circumstances in 
which she may be placed. But when it is cons 
sidered that, with these successive changes, va-« 
rious mental emotions have been and continue in 
operation, —fear and anxiety in most cases, and 
the most depressing of the moral sentiments in _ 
some, — these changes must be viewed as receiy- 
ing therefrom the most important aids towards the _ 
development of serious morbid effects, To these, _ 
moreover, are often added the influences of diet — 
and regimen, not always the most suitable tothe _ 
successive states of advanced gestation, and of 
parturition, and more especially to the period im- 
mediately following delivery ; the still more ace 
tive agency of close, impure, and miasmatous air, 
of foul exhalations, and of imperfect ventilation ; . 
and the contingent operations of infectious effluvia, — 
variously generated, and as variously conveyed — 
and propagated. ‘ 
36. Amongst the poorer classes, and even. 
among the richer in some localities, the moist, | 
putrid, and contaminating emanations from the 
numerous sources with which all cities and large 
towns more or less abound, are productive of the — 
more malignant of the maladies incidental to the 
puerperal state. These sources have been fully 
described, and their influence shown, in the arti« 
cles Inrecrion and Prstirence, protection from, 
But the most malignant operation of a foul or 
contaminated air is shown in lying-in hospitals, 
where every patient which enters them, at certain — 
seasons or times, is seized with puerperal fever, 
or some other acute and often fatal disease. If 
the wards of a lying-in hospital contain more than 
four beds ; if these wards are placed too close to 
each other; if they be not lofty and ventilated by 
a thorough current, by open fire-places, and by 
fires ; if they be too closely shut during cold and 
moist states of the air; if the discharges be not 
quickly removed, and the cloths imbibing the 
lochia be not frequently renewed; and if the 
bed-clothes and bedding be not perfectly clean 
and duly purified, the more malignant forms of 
puerperal disease will soon make their appearance, 
owing to the generation of a morbid, an infecs 
tious, and a contaminated effluvium, by puerperal 
females and by their discharges, in too confined 
and insufficiently ventilated apartments. This 
effuvium, when once generated, may be conveyed 
by the clothes, or by other media, and may infec 
others so circumstanced as to be contaminated by — 
it. Of this fact I have known numerous proofs, 
which will be noticed in the sequel. & 
37. There is every reason, moreover, to believe” 
that lying-in hospitals are not the only source of — 
the fevers which render these institutions a greater 
curse than a benefit to the community ; for I have, 
seen reasons for inferring, that the foul air extri< 
cated from the numerous sources of impurity, — 
contamination, and death with which this city and 
others abound, and which I have described under 
the heads referred to above, especially when un= 
diluted by due ventilation, or when accumulated — 
in a humid, still, and confined atmosphere, and 
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when admitted to, and acting upon, the recently 
delivered female, will so depress organic nervous 
power, and so contaminate the circulating fluids, 
as to develope puerperal fever of a malignant 
character, which may, in its turn, generate an 
effuvium productive of a similar malady in other 
puerperal females when communicated to them. 
38. The contaminating efHuvium, or infected 
atmosphere, productive of the more violent states 
of puerperal diseases, and the sources from which 
such efluvium proceeds, cannot be disputed ; but 
its modes of invasion and operation are not quite 
so manifest. I believe, however, from what I 
have observed, in the different circumstances in 
which this effuvium or contaminated atmosphere 
has been generated, that its modes of invasion and 
operation differ materially according to the con- 
centration of this cause, and to the circumstances 
favouring its invasion in one way in preference to 
another. Thus, in the more concentrated state of 
the efluvium, as generated in the crowded wards 
of a lying-in hospital, during a cold and humid state 
of the air, and when due ventilation was prevented, 
Ihave seen females without any complaint, and 
dead within twenty hours afterwards; and, on 
dissection, neither the uterus nor its appendages, 
hor the peritoneum, has presented any manifest 
lesion, or any change more evident than that of 
other organs; the chief alteration being a fluid 
and dark state of the blood, some congestion of 
the lungs, and enormous flatulent distension of 
the alimentary canal. (See hereafter.) In these 
cases, which were observed as closely as I was 
able, I attributed the intensity of the opera- 
tion of the poison to its being respired with the 
air, to its operation on the nervous system and 
blood, to its contaminating the fluids, and to its 
impairing not only the crasis of the blood, but 
also the vital cohesion of the tissues, as evinced 
upon dissection, even before the body had entirely 
cooled. 
39. In other circumstances, when the morbid 
_ OF poisonous efHuvium appeared to be less concen- 
trated, and to be productive of a less malignant 
or less rapidly fatal disease, and where there was 
less crowding, and better ventilation of the wards, 
the effects were different both as to their pro- 
Cession and as to their issue. The appearances 
after death were varied, and were most remark- 
able in the peritoneum, or in the uterus, or in the 
uterine sinuses, or in the veins of the uterus and 
its appendages ; and, in respect of these cases, 1 
have doubted whether or not the poisonous efflu- 
vium or emanation had invaded the frame through 
the respiratory organs, or by the vulva and va- 
gina, or by both avenues. It may be viewed as a 
somewhat extravagant notion to suppose that an 
agent disseminated in, and conveyed by, the air 
can contaminate or infect the frame by the latter 
avenue—by the vagina. But if the effects of 
the admission of even pure air into the cavity of 
an abscess, and the difficulty of preventing this 
admission on occasions of opening psoas and lum- 
bar abscesses, and of puncturing empyema, be dul y 
estimated, the probability of air finding admission 
by the vagina to the uterus will be admitted, 
especially when the states of these parts for some 
days after parturition is considered. Tf, then, the 
air already poisoned or contaminated thus finds 
_ is way into either the vagina or the uterus — an 
avenue much more patent than the opening into a 
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chronic abscess, &c.— it will necessarily occas 
sion, in the puerperal state, effects even more Tes 
markable than when admitted into other cavities ; 
for the already infected air will contaminate not 
only the discharges retained in these situations, 
rendering them still more injurious and infecting, 
but also the surfaces with which they come in 
contact, and which, as respects the uterus, resem- 
ble those of a recent wound, and, as regards the 
vagina, are excoriated, tender, or inflamed. 

40. If the production of dangerous states of 
puerperal disease by this local contamination be 
admitted, the very intimate connection between 
certain forms of puerperal fevers and erysipelas 
will be further demonstrated thereby ; whilst, on 
the other hand, this admitted connection between 
these maladies will evince the high probability of 
this mode of infection and contamination. It is 
extremely probable, moreover, that the vital deé- 
pression produced by the foul air respired by the 
puerperal female, or even by an infecting efflu- 
viuin communicated by the clothes of an ac« 
coucheur, will so influence the state of the 
recently-delivered uterus as to give rise to fur- 
ther changes: — Ist. To imperfect contraction of 
the uterus and impaired tonic action, and to the 
slow return to the natural states of the vagina and 
vulva ;—-2d. To an altered, contaminating, or 
morbid state of the lochia;— 3d. To a more 
marked disposition to the absorption of such parts 
of this altered discharge as may be retained in the 
uterus or vagina ;—and, 4th. To the prominent 
changes observed after death in the uterus, its, 
appendages, and peritoneum. 

41. vi. Tux CausEs OF THE SERIOUS NATURE 
OF ALL, AND THE VERY DANGEROUS TENDENGY OF 
somE, Purrperat Diseases, will readily appear 
from what I have already advanced respecting the 
changes experienced by the female frame in con- 
nection with the puerperal state, and the nature 
of the influences and agents to which the female 
in this state may be exposed. The shock which 
the vitality of the frame has received during par- 
turition, its manifest effects on the nervous SyS« 
tem of some females; the predisposition to fever, 
mania, or convulsion which it occasions ;. the 
sudden removal of distension and of pressure ; 
the as sudden change in the state of the vascular 
system, as respects both fulness or deficiency, 
and distribution or determination of blood ; the 
continuance of weakening discharges, and of de- 
pressing mental emotions ; the alterations in the 
secretions and excretions; and the organic dis- 
position-of the sexual organs and adjoining tissues 
and viscera to experience structural change during 
the puerperal states, — all and severally tend to 
impart a serious or dangerous character to the 
diseases which occur during these states. 

42. But it is not only tothe changes, which 
the female constitution undergoes, in the puerperal 
states that the severity of the diseases incidental to 
those states are to be imputed, but also to the 
nature of the causes which produce these diseases, 
and to the pathological changes which necessarily 
follow, if they be not arrested by prompt and 
active measures at an early period of their pro- 
gress, and before the fluids become contaminated, 
and the predisposed structures disorganized or 
altered. ‘he diseases, also, with which puerperal 
females are affected, whether those following the 
operation of the common or physical causes, of 
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those induced by the imbibition and absorption 
of morbid secretions or excretions, or by infec- 
tious effluvia, are seldom simple or uncomplicated 
—are not confined to the nervous system, or to 
the vascular system, or to the sexual organs, or 
even to several of the abdominal viscera, — but 
extend to all the general systems, implicate both 
the nervous and vascular systems, change the 
vital and physical conditions of the blood, and 
affect, in a more or jess prominent manner, the 
generative organs and peritoneal surface, which 
in many cases manifest the greatest amount of 
organic lesion. It is obvious that diseases of so 
complicated and general a character, affecting 
the chief factors of life, changing the conditions 
of vital fluids and of vital organs, attacking the 
frame at that period of existence, and in that con- 
dition, which are the most liable and open to 
their invasion, and in which the vital energies are 
the least capable of resistance, will, in these cir- 
cumstances, make a rapid, a dangerous, and often 
a fatal progress. : 

43, vii. OF THE PREVENTION OF PUERPERAL 
Matapries. — The remarks which I have offered 
above on the management, both of the natural 
course of convalescence alter delivery, and of the 
slightest deviations from it (§§ 26—34.), and on 
the chief causes of the most important of puerperal 
diseases ({ 35, et seq.), will have already shown 
what the chief means of prevention are, and that 
they should have strict reference to the manage- 
ment of convalescence and to the treatment of 
those early deviations, as well as to the careful 
avoidance of those more noxious causes to which 
puerperal females may be exposed. Indeed an 
early and judicious treatment of theslighter devi- 
ations from the usual progress of convalescence, 
and avoidance of the infectious or contaminating 
causes constitute the chief means of prevention 
that can be adopted. Yet there are certain of 
these causes, and more especially of the sources 
whence they spring, which receive insufficient at- 
tention, and until lately have received no atten- 
tion at all, even from those who consider them- 
selves expert, beyond all others, especially in 
matters which they view as their own particular 
province, and as being above all the rest most 
important. I believe that the chief sources of 
puerperal fevers, particularly of their more ma- 
lignant forms, are lying-in hospitals, in which not 
only avery large proportion of those who are 
received become infected, but also from which 
the infection is carried abroad, not solely by the 
females who go out, but also by the clothes of 
the dead and of those who recover, and by the 
persons and clothes of the medical attendants. 
The charitable would much more wisely and 
humanely contribute their bounty for the promo- 
tion of cleanliness and comfort in the chambers 
of the poor, and for enabling the objects of their 
bounty to be delivered in their own houses, with 
requisite and healthful appliances and aids, than 
in causing them to be transported to sources of 
contamination, contingent infection, and in no 
very small proportion, even of death. 

44, The importance of removing, and of 
avoiding, when removal cannot be attained, the 
several sources of infectious effluvia which have 
been mentioned, under the several heads already 
referred to, was not the less obvious because it 
was so generally overlooked, previously to the 
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appearance of those parts of this work, in which 
the injurious effects of these sources of contam- 
ination were treated of; and even now they haye - 
not received the least attention as respects their 
influence in causing the more important maladies 
incidental to the puerperal state. The nature, 
the number, and the concentrated agencies, of. 
these sources are’ now too manifest to require 
description; but there is at least one to which’ 
insufficient attention — or indeed no attention 
at all—has been directed, namely, the impure 
state of the bedding used by many persons of 
the middle classes, and of those below them, 
although not the poorest. The beds, consist. 
ing chiefly of feathers or wool, always of animal” 
substances— having imbibed the efluvium and — 
perspiration of the persons who have slept on 
them during many years, or even during genera> 
tions, without having once undergone purification, — 
— have become more or less contaminated by the’ 
continued use; and it cannot, therefore, be a 
matter of surprise if, in certain occasions of pro- 
longed occupation, and in some atmospheric con- 
ditions, an efuvium should be evolved from them, 
productive of infection or contamination to the 
susceptible and predisposed puerperal female, 
That a contaminating efluviumis actually evolved — F 
from foul beds in these circumstances, I believe, 
because I have seen proofs of this cause of dan-) — 
gerous disease ; and hence more notice should be 
taken of this source of human and especially of — 
puerperal infection than it has hitherto received. 
It is not improbable, that puerperal females are 
not the only sufferers from this cause, and that 
puerperal fevers are not the only diseases which _ 
may occasionally originate in this source, but also — 
that erysipelas, typhoid fevers, and other febrile 
and infectious maladies, may often be produced 
by the same causes, both in the wards of an hos- 
pital, and in the close and impure sleeping apart- 
ments and beds of the poorer classes, and even of 
those next above them, when the infection be- — 
comes more generally diffused... 1 
45. II. Or tue tocat anv Funcrionat Die 
SEASES INCIDENTAL TO THE PUERPERAL STATE.— _ 
Several of these diseases are treated of under distinct 
heads. Phlegmasia dolens, puerperal convulsions, 
uterine hemorrhages, and puerperal mania, have — 
separate articles assigned to them. (See arts. 
Convutstons, § 27, et seq. Hemorruace, UTE- 
RINE, and Insanity, Purrverat,). The dis-_ 
orders incidental to the mamme and. to the secre- 
tion of milk are considered in the articles Lacra- 
tron and Mamma. It therefore only remains for 
me to notice at this place, certain lesions of ‘the 
sexual and adjoining organs which are apt to oc- 
cur, during and subsequent to parturition, and the 
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fevers to which puerperal females are liable. 


46. 1. Srrucrura LEsIons CONSEQUENT UPON 

PARTURITION, 
Crassir.—IV. Crass. IV. Orner (Aue 
thor). 

47. A, Saxncurneous Tumour or THE VULVA. — 
Sanguineous tumour of the labia, CuuRCHILL. = 
Sanguineous extravasation into the labia, Cross8.— 
Effusion of blood into the cellular tissue of one or of 
both labia is of rare occurrence, It has been ob- 
served and described by Macsripe, MaitTLanD, — 
Denman, Burns, Merriman, Dewess, Hamit- 
TON, Crosse, and others. j 

48, The effusion may not be limited to the 
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yulva, but may extend into the pelvis, and down- 
wards to the perineum. It may occur during la- 
bour, previously to the delivery of the child, as in 
Dr. Mairiann’s case ; but much more frequently 
immediately afterwards. The tumefaction is ge- 
nerally sudden, and increases rapidly. The size 
varies much, and has even reached that of a 
child’s head. Dr. Cuurcuitt, quoting M. Scuz- 
DEL, states, that as much as six or seven pounds 
of blood have escaped. 
_ 49. a. It iscaused by the rupture of some vessel 
or vessels, by the pressure of the child’s head 
whilst passing through the pelvis; and most pro- 
bably bie ruptured vessels have been in a varicose 
ordisordered state previously. ‘ Dr. Burns sup- 
- poses some of the vessels of the nymphe to be 
ruptured; Dr. Dewess, that the vessels of the 
vagina give way ; and Drs, Davis and Campsz i, 
the pudic vein.” But there is not sufficient reason 
to assign it to any particular vessel. It most pro- 
dably arises from the rupture of several small va- 
ticose veins. This lesion has usually followed 
natural labours. 
50. b. Symptoms.—The patient’s attention is first 
directed to it, by the swelling of the labia, and by 
‘a sense of weight and of bearing down. On ex- 
‘amination, one or both labia are found distended, 
sometimes enormously, and the labium everted, so 
‘that the tumour appears partially covered by the 
mucous membrane. The colour is livid, or nearly 
‘Diack. The parts are extremely tender, and the 
pain is very great. The tumour increases rapidly 
‘until it covers the vulva and perineum. Dr. 
Cuvrcsitt states, that a considerable degree of 
fever is present: the pulse becomes quick, the skin 
hot, and the head pained ; there is sometimes also 
delirium. Retention of urine, from the pressure 
‘of thetumour on the orifice of the urethra increases 
the distress. The patient lies on her back, 
searcely able to move, with the thighs widely se- 
parated, unable to bear even the pressure of the 
-bed-clothes (Drewrrs). After a few hours, relief 
is obtained by the rupture of the labium, which 
always takes place on its inner surface, and by 
the discharge of blood. A small portion of this 
surface begins to slough, and part of the blood 
escapes ; but, some coagularemaining, the wound 
becomes offensive from their decomposition. The 
slough and remaining coagula are afterwards 
thrown off, and the parts generally heal by de- 
grees. 

51. The rupture of the tumour rarely takes 
place during the labour; but in this case, as well 
asin others where it occurs before the blood is 
coagulated, the hemorrhage is so great as to oc- 
casion fainting, or even death, asin the instances 
adduced by Puitiipart, Crossz, Natrcate, 
Scuepe and others. Ifthe tumour be very large, 
before the birth of the child, it proves so serious an 
obstacle as to require surgical interference. This 
tumour cannot be mistaken for hernia ; the rapidity 
of its appearance, the period of its occurrence, its 
size and colour sufficiently distinguishing it from 
hernia. It has been mistaken for the distended 
membranes, and punctured with thisidea; but the 
bag formed by the membranes can be isolated from 
the labia and traced up to the os uteri, Besides, 
this tumour generally does not occur until after 
delivery. . 

52. c. The Treatment is evidently to give as early 
an issue as possible after the blood has coagulated 


‘the state of the patient is most distressing. 
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to the contents of the tumour. If the risk of 
hemorrhage before coagulation be considered so 
great as to prevent an opening being sooner made 
in the tumour, the urine ought to be drawn off, 
and an enema, with an ounce, or an ounce and a 
half of oil of turpentine administered. In no case 
should this enema be withheld, and rarely ought an 
incision into the labium be delayed longer than 
two or three hours. When the small coagula in- 
filtrating the cellular tissue causes an offensive 
discharge, then lotions with vinegar, water and 
creasote, or with chloride of lime, or charcoal 
poultices, may beemployed. If hemorrhage con- 
tinue, or return, the turpentine clyster should be 
repeated, and compresses, moistened with oil of 
turpentine, applied. The bowels ought to be kept 
open, and the febrile and other symptoms treated 
according to general principles and the pecu- 
liarities of the case. 

53. B. Laceration or THE Pertnxum. This 
accident is varied in extent. Where it is slight, if 
may not materially interfere with the comfort of 
the patient, but when it is extensive it is a cause 
of almost constant distress. It occurs most fre- 
quently during first labours.—a. ‘‘ The exact situ- 
ation and extent of the rupture vary with the 
cause and the circumstances of the case. — Ist. It 
may commence at the anterior borderand extend 
to the sphincter ani, and this is the most frequent 
extent. — 2nd. The rent may involve the entire 
perineum, and extend through the sphincter ani, 
laying the cavities of the rectum and vagina into 
one. — 3rd. The central space of the perineum is 
sometimes ruptured, leaving the anterior edge and 
the sphincter ani untouched.” Both the child 
and the placenta may pass through this central 
laceration, or completely per anum.— 4th. The 
recto-vaginal septum, sphincter ani and part of 
the perinwum may be torn, so as to permit the 
passage of the child, leaving the anterior portion 
of the perineum entire, 

54. b. The causes are deviations from the ordinary 
mechanism of parturition ; mal-conformation of the 
passages, or of the soft parts ; exostosis or tumours 
im the pelvic cavity; excessive violence of the 
pains, and the too rapid passage of the head of the 
foetus ; great breadth, or extreme rigidity, or great 
weakness of the perineum ; mal-position of the 
child’s head, or mal-presentations; and mis- 
management or want of care, especially when in- 
struments are used. Thus it will appear, that 
this accident cannot always be prevented. 

55. c. The symptoms and consequences of lacer- 
ation depend upon the extent of it. If the injury 
be slight, no ill effects may probably result. But 
if it extend to the sphincier, the patient complains 
of want of support, and is liable to procidentia of 
the womb. Ifthe recto-vaginal septum be torn 
The 
feces, for some time at least, pass through the va- 
gina involuntarily ; and the utmost attention to 
cleanliness is required, but cannot always prevent 
most distressing annoyances. When slight, the 
rent commonly contracts, and heals without in- 
terference, after a short time. Even when the 
recto-vaginal septum is torn, partial union may take 
place and leaveonly afistulousopening. Dr, Burns 
remarks, that a valve may ultimately be formed, 
so that the patient may be partly relieved of her 
infirmity, But frequently the lochial discharge 
passing over the wound prevents the natural pro- 
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cess of cure, and the torn surfaces become callous, 
or degenerate into ulceration in consequence. 

56. d. The prevention and treatment of this ac- 
cident are fully discussed in works on midwifery 
and surgery. To these I must refer the reader. 
But I may remark, that slight cases require only 
cleanliness: the part will heal of itself, and the 
patient may not even suspect what has occurred, 
Even when the laceration is more considerable, 
all that may be required is, to give at first, one 
or two active purges, and afterwards allow the 
bowels to become costive, to observe strict clean- 
liness, and to keep the patient in one position, so 
as to preserve the edges of the wound in contact. 
If these means do not succeed, a binder may be 
passed around the hips, and a pad on each side of 
the perineum, so as to preserve the edges of the 
wound in apposition, Sutures of different kinds 
have been employed, and have succeeded in rare 
instances. After sufficient purging, it may be ad- 
visable to give opiates, so as {o cause costiveness 
for a few days, and thereby to aid in the restoration 
of the parts. The catheter must be passed twice 
or thrice daily, and means used to absorb en- 
tirely the discharge. The diet should be spare, 
and chiefly farinaceous. Perfect quietude is ne- 
cessary. In the various circumstances in which 
a failure, partial or complete, of the above means 
may occur, the assistance of the surgeon and 
mechanist will be required. 

57. C. Rupture or tHE Utenvs anp VaGina, 
—This fatal occurreuce may take place during 
parturition, during pregnancy, and at an advanced 
period of life, of course unconnected with preg- 
nancy ; this last being the rarest. Dr. Cnurcui.y 
adduces statistical details of this accident, from 
which it appears, that Dr. Cottins met with thirty- 
four cases out of 16,654; that sixty-five cases 
occurred in an aggregate of 42,768 patients, or 
about one in 657. Dr. Burns says, that it hap- 
pens about once in 940 cases. It is not so often 
met with in first as in subsequent pregnancies. 
Of seventy-five cases, nine occurred in the first 
pregnancy, fourteen in the second, thirteen in the 
third, and thirty-seven in the fourth and subsequent 
‘pregnancies. 

58. a. Causes. — 1st. During gestation, it may 
arise from that form of extra-uterine pregnancy 
called interstitial foctation ; the ovum being re- 
tained, in passing the fallopian tube into the 
uterus, between the uterine fibres, where, as it 
grows, it occasions the absorption of that portion 
of the uterine parietes, which at last gives way, 
and allows the foetus to pass into the abdominal 
cavity. Rupture of the uterus may a!so proceed 
from disease, as from inflammation, softening, or 
suppuration of a portion of the walls of the organ ; 
or it may be produced by accidents, blows, falls, 
&c. It may even occur without any assignable 
cause, unless it be then occasioned, as Dr. Burns 
supposes, by irregular action of the fibres of the 
uterus. 

59. 2d, During parturition: it may also arise 
from pre-existing disease, and especially from any 
one of the usual consequences of inflammation. 
A portion also of the uterus may be atrophied, 
softened, or thinned by the pressure of the child 
against it, or by pressure of some part of the ab- 
dominal or pelvic parietes, so as to yield during 
the uterine contractions of parturition, DurarcguE 
mentions scirrhus of the uterus as one of the 
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causes of rupture; but this is doubtful. When 
partial inflammation of the uterus has existed 
during gestation (§ 58.), then the laceration has 
usually corresponded with the situation of the 
previous pain, marking the seat of inflammation, 
There can be no doubt that a perfectly healthy 
uterus is rarely or never ruptured. In one case 
M. Matecaicne attributed the rupture to the ad- 
ministration of ergot of rye. 

60. b. The period of labour at which rupture 
may occur varies: ‘it may be at the beginning— 
before the rupture of the membranes; during the 
passage of the head through the pelvis; or in the 
moment when the child is delivered.” Narrowing 
of the upper outlet may give rise to it; or any 
other mechanical obstacle opposiag the actions of 
the uterus; or even oblique positions of the womb, 
The age of the patient has but little influence in 
predisposing to rupture. : 

61. c. The rupture may only be partial, some 
one of the tissues of the uterus giving way either 
previously to or during labour, probably owing to 
antecedent disease, or to peculiarity of structure, 
‘The peritoneal coat alone may be torn, or the 
muscular coat may be ruptured, the peritoneal 
covering remaining uninjured. Dr, Cortins met 
with nine cases of this description, Although the 
extent of lesion is less in such instances, yet Dr. 
Cuurcnitu considers it to be equally fatal. And 
as in other forms of rupture it may be caused by 
external injuries, by excessive movernents of the 
child, by over distension, &c. bh 

62. Violence in turning the child may cause” 
rupture; ‘and it may accompany this operation, 
in certain states of the cervix uteri, without any 
fault of the operator.” Rigidity of the os uteri, or 
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imperforation, may also occasion laceration, Se 
veral instances are recorded in which the os uteri 
was torn completely off during labour. Pressure 
at the brim of the pelvis rendering the cervix 
uteri thinner or softer than natural, and more 
easily torn, has been assigned for this occurrence, 
63. 3d. At an advanced period of life the strue- 
ture of the cervix uteri is more or less changed, 
| becoming dense, cartilaginous, and the canal re- 
duced in size, or even obliterated. ‘The outlet for 
the escape of secretions accumulated in the uterine 
cavity is thus closed ; and if the quantity collected 
be sufficient to distend the organ, some portion of 
the walls experiences absorption and thinning, or 
inflammation and softening. ‘Thus an opentaaas 
perforation, may be made by absorption, or by 
rupture, into the peritoneal sac. 
64. d. On dissection the torn edges, and the 
parts immediately adjoining, usually exhibit marks 
of disease, when the rupture has proceeded from 
this cause, the laceration in such cases occurring 
in any part of the organ. ‘ When the rupture is 
the result of mechanical causes, it generally takes 
place near the cervix, and involves both the uterus 
and vagina,” the part which gives way being 
usually near the union of the cervix with the 


vagina. The wound is commonly transverse. Of 
twenty-three cases, Dr. Coriins found one on the 
right, one on the left side, eleven posteriorly, and 
ten {anteriorly. The structure of the uterus Is 
hardly altered —is firm in texture, and natural in 
colour, except a few ecchymoses. The edges of 
the laceration are jagged or uneven. In very rare 
instances the bladder has also been ruptured. 
When the peritoneal surface of the uterus has 
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alone been torn, several small lacerations, re- 
sembling scarifications, from a quarter to half an 
inch in length, and one or two lines in depth, 
are found. ‘They are attended by the effusion 
of blood in the peritoneal cavity, and by the usual 
appearances and products of peritonitis, which are 
caused by the effused blood and the injury. When 
the muscular substance is alone torn, there may or 
may not be found evidence of pre-existent disease. 
The peritoneal covering is generally inflamed, and 
blood is found effused in the cavity of the uterus. 
Laceration of the cervix uteri is accompanied with 
a bruised appearance; its edges are ragyed and 
uneven, and the parts immediately adjoining red 
and swollen. The connection between the cervix 
and vagina is not compromised. In cases of rup- 
ture of the uterus in old persons (§ 63.), the 
yiscus is rather perforated than ruptured; the 
changes caused by the contents, and the softening 
and thinning of a portion of the parietes appearing 
more like perforation than rupture. Peritonitis 
always follows rupture of the uterus, if the patient 
survive the shock. 

65. e. Symptoms. — The symptoms vary some- 
what with the extent of the rupture —according as 
the peritoneal, or the muscular coat is singly torn. 
The circumstances which may suggest fears of 
Tupture are the occurrence of partial inflammation 
of the uterus during gestation, and the existence of 
violent labour-pains in patients with a narrow, or 
mal-formed pelvis. ‘‘ Rupture of the uterus and 
‘vagina is marked by ’an acute, sudden, and in- 
tolerable pain, like cramp; a sense of some part 
bursting, giving way, or tearing, with an audible 
noise, according to the testimony of the patient; 
the suspension of the labour-pains; haemorrhage 
from the vagina ; and by a rapidly succeeding state 
of collapse.” (Cuuncuiti.) All these symp- 
toms may not be observed in some cases, but the 
pain and collapse are never absent. When one of 
the coats alone is torn, the labour may continue if 
it be the peritoneal coat, and there may be no 
hemorrhage. In such cases, Dr. Ramspornam 
remarks that the symptoms of actual rupture of the 
uterine structure are observed in a diminished de- 
gree, excepting the escape of the child. 

66. Rupture of the uterus is always attended 
by continued and extreme pain; nausea and 
Vomiting supervene,—at first of the contents of 
the stomach, then of a greenish, and lastly of a 
dark, or coffee-ground-like matter; the counte- 
nance becomes pale, anxious, and ghastly ; the 
surface and extremities cold and clammy ; the 
pulse rapid, smal], and weak, or fluttering and 
Wregular ; respiration is hurried, panting, and 
anxious, with a desire of fresh air; and hemor- 
thage takes place from the vagina, varying much 
in quantity. The shock or collapse characterising 
these cases is owing more to the nature and se- 
verity of the injury than to the amount of hemor- 
thage which may follow, although this is some- 
times very considerable; but both conditions 
contribute to this result. When the rupture is 
complete, the child passes through the opening 
into the abdominal cavity, either partially or 
wholly, where it may be felt through the ab- 
dominal parietes, and the efforts at expulsion 
cease. If the presentation was within reach be- 
fore the accident, it cannot now be ascertained. 
Dr. Cuvunrcuirx refers to instances of a loop of 


intestine having passed through the rupture, when 
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complete, and become strangulated. The state of 
collapse may continue for some time, if it do not 
prove fatal. But, at Jength, reaction takes place 
to a certain amount, and the usual symptoms of 
peritonitis appear: exquisite tenderness, pain, 
and flatulent distension of the abdomen; pulse 
small, hard, rapid, and, lastly, weak ; decubitus 
on the back, with the knees drawn up ; hurried 
respiration, anxious and collapsed countenance, 

67. f. The terminations of ruptured uterus are 
—lIst. Death a few hours after the shock, or after 
delivery ;—- 2d. Death from peritonitis; — 3d. 
Death from consecutive lesions ;—~ and, 4th. Re- 
covery. In by far the greater number of instances, 
the accident proves fatal. The aggregate of cases 
observed by Smetuie, J. Crarxe, Merriman, 
M‘Keerver, Ramssotuam, Cortins, and Bearry, 
amounting to sixty-eight, furnished only six reco- 
veries. OsrtANDER, VeELPrEAv, and CuurcHILL 
quote several cases of recovery; but instances 
are very rare in which recovery has taken place 
when the foetus has remained in the peritoneal 
eavity. (Durarceur.) In cases of interstitial 
foetation, also, patients have very «arely survived 
both shock and consequent inflammation. In all 
cases, therefore, of ruptured uterus, the prognosis 
is very unfavourable. 

68. g. Diagnosis.—The sudden and acute 
pain, the cessation of labour, the collapse, and 
the recession of the child, sufficiently indicate the 
nature of the mischief. When, however, the 
rupture is partial, the diagnosis is much more 
difficult. The sudden pain, collapse, and conse- 
quent peritonitis, are the chief symptoms of rup- 
ture of the peritoneal coat; the pain, collapse, 
cessation of uterine action, and vaginal hemor- 
rhage, being the principal indications of rupture 
of the muscular coat. The sudden occurrence of 
peritonitis in old women may excite suspicions of 
perforation or rupture of the uterus, but cer- 
tainty can be arrived at only by a post mortem 
inspection. 

69. h. Treatment.— When rupture of the 
uterus is recognised, the propriety of immediate 
delivery cannot be disputed. Common sense and 
experience, as evinced by the results of recorded 
cases, support this practice. ‘When the os uteri 
is undilated, instant delivery cannot be effected ; 
but the measures to be adopted on this emergency, 
as well as in others connected with the delivery, 
especially when the child has passed through the 
rent into the abdominal cavity, come not within 
the scope of my work. The means which should 
be administered during the continuance of the 
vital shock, or collapse, are camphor, ammonia, 
and opium, in such doses as may be just sufficient 
to support the powers of life without inducing inor- 
dinate reaction. If peritonitis supervene, calomel, 
camphor, and opium ; terebinthinate embrocations 
applied over the abdomen ; opium in large doses, 
and the other means recommended in cases of in- 
fiammation of the Perttoxeum (§ 188, et seq.), 
should be prescribed, bearing, however, in recollec- 
tion, that the large loss of blood usually occasioned 
by‘the rupture, as well as the shock sustained by the 
vital powers, prevents either depleting or depress- 
ing measures from being too freely employed. 

70. D. Inrtammarion oF THE Vacina.— Ins 
flammation of the vagina may occur, independ- 
ently of the puerperal state, or it may arise from 
specific causes, or infection, as shown in the are 
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ticle Vacina.—(a.) It is of frequent occurrence 
after delivery, in various grades of severity. It 
may consist merely of slight soreness or excoria- 
tion, or irritation, and follow an ordinary or na- 
tural labour, and speedily subside, unless it be 
prolonged or exasperated by an acrid state of the 
lochia. When, however, the head of the child 
has remained a long time in the pelvis, pressing 
on the soft parts, or when the narrowness of the 
passage has created great difficulty, or when the 
presentation has been unnatural, or when instru- 
mental aid has been required, the vagina is then 
liable to experience most severe inflammation, the 
consequences of which may be most serious, 

71. (b.) The symptoms generally commence 
with a smarting pain, more severe than that 
usually following delivery, soon passing into a 
sense of painful heat and scalding, extending from 
the external parts up the vagina. There is also a 
feeling of fulness and weight in thissituation. On 
examination, the external parts appear swollen 
and bruised, with increased heat, and acute pain 
or tenderness, when touched. On averting the 
labia, the vagina presents large rug, of a bright 
red colour. -At first, the discharge from the in- 
flamed surface is scanty, but it afterwards is puru- 
lent, or pus may be detected, mixed with the red 
lochial discharge. If the discharge have become 
more colourless, the puriform secretion from the 
vagina renders it more opaque. With the local 
increased action, more or less of symptomatic 
fever is present; and, in the more severe cases, 
this fever may assume a very Serious aspect. 

72. (c.) The terminations are sometimes seri- 
ous. The slighter cases, or those which receive 
prompt and judicious treatment, usually terminate 
in resoluticn. The decrease of pain, and of the 
local and constitutional symptoms, is the chief 
indication of this issue, Suppuration and ulcera- 
tion are not infrequent. When the injury causing 
the inflammation has been severe, or the attack 
violent from the first, suppuration advances ra- 
pidly, is attended by acopious puriform discharge, 
and, in the course of a very few days, is followed 
by the appearance of a number of sloughing 
ulcers, or rather of several partially detached 
portions of sloughing mucous membrane, As 
these separate, the parts which they covered ap- 
pear deprived of this membrane. If the sloughing 
ulceration be more severe, the coats beneath the 
mucous coat may be invaded ; and it is then not 
uncommon to find the posterior part of the neck 
of the bladder attacked, and even an opening 
formed in this situation, —a vesico-vaginal fistula ; 
or to find a similar sloughing ulcer into the rec- 
tum,—or a recto-vaginal fistula, to be formed. 
‘When sloughing ulceration appears, the greatest 
care may not succeed in preventing these conse- 
quences from occurring. 

73. Gangrene may rapidly follow when the 
pressure on the parts has been prolonged or ex- 
cessive. In these cases, the separation of the 
sloughs is generally followed by vesico-vaginal 
fistula; more rarely, by recto-vaginal fistula. In 
1845, a lady, who had experienced the most un- 
accountable neglect whilst in the care of a surgeon 
in the East Indies, but who was perfectly well- 
formed, came to London for the advice of the 
author and the late Mr. Lisron. Most extensive 
recto-vaginal and vesico-vaginal fistule co-existed 
in her case. She had been a strong and healthy 
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person, previously to her protracted confine 
in the East. When she came to London, 
urinary bladder, the vagina, and the rectum formed 
a single cavity. The case was far beyond any 
measures, excepting mechanical aids, and strict 
attention to cleanliness. ; 
74, (d.) Treatment. —The usual antiphlogistie 
means, appropriate in kind and extent to the vio. 
lence of the inflammation, and the habit of be 
and constitution of the patient, are required at 
early stage. Dr. Cuurcuiit has found tartg 
emetic, conjoined with a saline aperient, of grea 
use. It should be given so as to nauseate, wil 
out producing vomiting. ‘The external parts 
ought to be well fomented two or three times @ 
day ; and, during the intervals, a large poultice 
may be applied over the vulva. Twice or thriee 
daily, also, the vagina should be syringed with 
tepid milk and water, or a weak solution of acetate 
of lead. After the sloughs have separated, @ 
careful examination should be made every second 
day, to ascertain the progress of healing; and 
when the surfaces begin to be covered with ne 
membrane, we must take measures for preventing 
the formation of cicatrices. This can be done 
only by the repeated introduction of bougies, ant 
the best kind are tallow or wax candles. At first 
a small-sized one should be oiled and introduced 
night and morning, and allowed to remain % 
quarter of an hour. Afterwards, as the tenders 
ness diminishes, the size of the candle should b 
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changed for some slightly astringent fluid.” — 
(Cuurcuitt, Op. cit. p. 281.) When sloughing 
ulceration or gangrene exists, a restorative or tonic 
treatment, and light nutritious diet, are required 
The unfavourable consequences of these chan 
— vesico-vaginal, or recto-vaginal fistula — 
sometimes remedied, when not very extensive, 
surgical treatment. For the measures which 
may be attempted for these distressing lesions, 
must refer the reader either to surgical works, oF 
to the systems of midwifery practice referred 
to hereafter; and more particularly to Dr 
Cuvrcnity’s work. (See art. Vacrna for othel 
lesions not necessarily proceeding from the puer 
peral state.) : - 
75. E. Inversion or THE UTERUS. — 
inside of the uterus may be turned out, and eit 
draun or pushed down into the vagina. It m 
take place in different degrees, and form what 
been called — Ist. Simple depression ; — 2d. fh 
complete inversion, when the fundus uteri i 
merely engaged in the orifice ; — and, 3d, Com- 
plete inversion, when it protrudes from the vagina, 
with the mouth turned upwards. The vagina, 
this latter case, is also partly reversed, so that the 
tumour is often of considerable length. Whel 
the inversion is only partial, the tumour-is retained 
altogether, or chiefly within the vagina, the fundus 
protruding-in part through the os uteri. % 
76. (a.) Symptoms.— The patient with inte 
sion of the uterus feels severe and obstinate pain 
accompanied with bearing down efforts, by whi 
a partial inversion is sometimes rendered com- 
plete. She is very weak ; her countenance is 
pale and anxious; and her pulse is feeble, small, 
or almost imperceptible. Hemorrhage is gene- 
rally present, and is often most profuse. It 18 
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frequently scanty, or absent, when the inversion 
is complete ; although a very partial inversion 
may be attended by a fatal discharge. A sense 
of dragging at the epigastrium, or of a dragging 
downwards of the bowels, is usually present; and 
fainting and convulsions may occur even when 
the hemorrhage is trifling. These symptoms 
cannot fail of exciting suspicions of inversion, 
which will be readily ascertained on examination ; 
the womb protruding like a mass of flesh, and no 
uterine tumour being present in the hypogas- 
trium. q é 

77. (b.) Causes.— Inversion is produced by 
pulling the cord in endeavours to remove the pla- 
centa, which may even adhere when the uterus is 

Hed down ; but it is generally separated ; or it 
is caused by the sudden expulsion of the child, 
the cord being short or entangled about the child, 
the fundus receives a jerk, and is thereby inverted. 
Dr. Burns thinks that great pressure or strong 
contraction of the abdominal muscles on the 
fundus uteri may cause depression of the fundus, 
inacup form, and encroach on the uterine cavity. 
‘This may rectify itself, but it may increase and 
‘pass on to complete inversion some time after de- 

Bary. An incomplete inversion, as well as the 
complete, may become chronic, and occasion in- 
‘turable fluor albus, and even hemorrhage. 
78. (c.) Inversion terminates in different ways : 
‘it may be rapidly fatal by hemorrhage, or by 
“syncope, or by convulsions ; or it may be slowly 
fatal by inducing over-distension of the bladder, 
‘or inflammation, and various consequent changes. 
“After severe pains and expulsive efforts, the pa- 
tient may survive, or even partially recover, from 
‘the immediate injury; the uterus may slowly 
‘diminish to its natural size, become chronic, 
‘and cause little inconvenience; or it may dis- 
“charge foetid matter, and give rise to frequent de- 
bilitating hemorrhages, with copious mucous dis- 
charge in the intervals ; or hectic or pulmonary 
‘symptoms may come on, and the patient ulti- 
‘mately sink. 
* 79. (d.) The treatment consists in reducing 
the inversion, if it be discovered sufficiently early. 
‘This is to be done by first pressing the uterus, if it 
have protruded without the vagina, within this 
passage. The tumour should be grasped cau- 
‘tiously in the hand ; and, whilst it is compressed, 
the most prominent part of the fundus ought to 
be pushed up in the direction of the axis of the 
uterus, If reduction is accomplished, the hand 
should be kept within the uterus, so as to excite 
contractions, which will detach the placenta, if it 
still adhere. Even after the reduction, when the 
patient is apparently doing well, she may be seized 
with a fit, and die. But she generally remains 
long weak if she recover. 

80. If inversion have not been early dis- 
«overed, it is always much more difficult, and 
sometimes impossible, to reduce it. The obstacle 
is the contracted state of the os uteri. It may not 
admit of reduction, even after a few hours from 
‘its occurrence ; and if it have become much more 
chronic, it is not prudent to make the attempt, as 
violent or dangerous convulsions may be pro- 
duced thereby, and the uterus is often so swollen 
and inflamed as to render reduction impossible. 
‘The chronic state of inversion is considered under 
the head Urerus, as it does not strictly belong to 
puerperal maladies, 
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ii, THE sPASMODIC AND NERVOUS AFFECTIONS OF 

THE PuERPERAL Stare, 

Cuassir.—II. Crass, III. OnvEr (Author), 

81. The nervous and spasmodic diseases of 
puerperal females are convulsions, mania or in- 
sanity, hysteralgia, paralysis, and various irregular 
spasmodic and nervous uffections, which seldom 
assume any precise or definite form. The first 
and second of these are considered in separate 
articles ; the others will be briefly noticed at this 
place. 

82, A. Hysteratcia.—(a.) This painful af 
fection of the uterus oecurs soon after delivery ; 
but it is more continued and severe than the usual 
after-pains (which see), It is characterised by 
severe pain in the back and hypogastrium, by 
sickness, faintness, and a feeble, or sometimes 
quick pulse. These sensations may or may not 
be attended by the expulsion of coagula, or by a 
sense of severe bearing down. It not improbably 
is sometimes occasioned by some mal-position of 
the uterus consequent upon delivery. It is often 
connected with obstruction of the lochial dis- 
charge, which obstruction is probably caused by 
the painful affection of the uterus. Hysteralgia 
is most apt to occur after a severe or tedious 
labour. It may not appear until the third or 
fourth day, or when, the patient has got up too 
early to have the bed made. It seems to be 
caused: by an irregular spasmodic action of the 
muscular fibres of the organ, the spasmodic ac- 
tion and the altered sensibility sometimes extend- 
ing also to the bowels. 

83. (b.); The symptoms of hysteralgia vary 
with the extension of these morbid states to parts 
adjoining the womb and its appendages. The 
suddenness of the attack, the absence of rigors-or 
chills ; the greater severity of the pain than that 
attending inflammation ; the suddenness of the 
remission or cessation of the pain, and generally 
the absence of tenderness or of increased suffer- 
ing on pressure, chiefly serve to distinguish this 
affection from inflammation of the uterus. 

84. (c.) The treatment consists of the ad- 
ministration of a purgative clyster with turpen- 
tine, castor oil, and camphor; and, after the 
bowels have been freely evacuated by these, or 
by a repetition of them, or by a draught contain- 
ing half an ounce each of castor oil and turpen- 
tine, an opiate may be given, or may be adminise 
tered in an enema. Terebinthinate fomentations 
or embrocations should also be applied, sufficiently 
warm, over the hypogastrium ; and warm or cam- 
phoreted diaphoretics and opium, or henbane, 
may be given, to equalise the circulation and 
procure a free perspiration. Warm cloths soaked 
with oil of turpentine, and kept applied over the 
seat of pain, also will seldom fail of procuring 
relief. The abstraction of blood is rarely required, 
unless the affection be actually inflammatory, as 
evinced by increase ‘of pain on slight pressure, by 
the states of the skin and urine, and by the 
pulse. 

85. B. Various OTHER NERVOUS OR sPASMODIC 
AFFECTIONS sometimes appear in the puerperal 
state, especially in hysterical, delicate, or nervous 
females, and are evidently owing to the effects 
produced by uterine action and the vital shock 
upon the organic and cerebro-spinal nervous sys- 
tems.—(d. ) Palpitations of the heart are not infre- 
quent soon after delivery in the temperaments just 
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mentioned, especially after considerable loss of 
blood, and upon any alarm, The patient expe- 
riences a violent beating not only at the pracordia, 
but also in the epigastrium and in the head, some- 
times with dyspnoea, or short panting respiration. 
She is alarmed, apprehensive of dissolution, and 
her fears aggravate the symptoms. As the attack 
passes off, languor, depression, or a sense of sink- 
ing, or profuse perspiration, and flatulent distension 
usually supervene, and, after a time, the disorder 
subsides. 

86. (b.) Hysteria is not uncommon, in some 
form or other. It may occur with dyspnoea, or 
with syncope, with hiccup, or with pains in the 
side or abdominal muscles, &c., and is generally 
aggravated, if not excited, by the secretion of air 
into the alimentary canal. The dyspncea is seldom 
attended by cough, and is owing chiefly to ex- 
hausted power of the respiratory muscles, and 
sometimes to either too great or too little tightness 
of the abdominal bandage, the abdominal muscles 
and floating ribs being thereby too much com- 
pressed and embarrassed in the one case, or insuf- 
ficiently supported in the other. When the dyspnea 
is owing toan affection or spasmof the diaphragm, 
it is felt most on inspiration, and pain is often 
complained of in the back or sides, or pit of the 
stomach, with a feeling of suffocation, sharp pain 
sometimes darting across the lower part of the 
thorax, and with a very rapid weak pulse. This 
affection of the diaphragm usually occurs a few 
hours after delivery, and is always sudden in its 
accession and departure. It may readily be dis- 
tinguished from pleurisy by these circumstances, 
and by the slower accession of pleurisy, which, is 
usually accompanied with shivering or chills, and 
which very rarely or never appears so soon after 
delivery. 

87. (d.) Colic may occur within a few days 
from delivery. It usually attacks suddenly, and 
in the evening ; but it is not preceded by shivering, 
although it is sometimes attended by sickness or 
vomiting. The pulse is at first slow or natural, 
but it soon becomes frequent. The pain is remit- 
tent or intermittent, but commonly subsides al- 
together after some hours, when judiciously treated. 
If the irritating cause be not soon removed it may 
induce inflammation. Cramp of the stomach, or 
spasmodic gastrodynia may occur during the first 
fortnight or three weeks after delivery. Its attack 
is always sudden, the suffering extreme, and the 
danger great in delicate or exhausted females. It 
is often attended and aggravated by flatulence. 
It requires decided and prompt treatment. 

88. (c.) Females who have been subject to the 
more obstinate and complicated forms.of hysteria, 
and especially to spinal irritation, or to affections 
reflected from the spinal chord or roots of the 
spinal nerves, often experience various nervous 
disorders, either immediately after, or at more 
distant periods from delivery. Soon after the ex- 
pulsion of the placenta they feel urgent sinking or 
debility, with a sensation and dread of flooding, al- 
though neither internal nor external hemorrhage 
exists. In the more extreme cases, if stimuli be 
not administered, the patient may suddenly die, 
without any other obvious cause than the sinking 
or exhaustion consequent on the shock of parturi- 
tion. These severe cases of sinking not only may 
affect the weak and delicate, or those weakened by 
flooding, or by greater losses of blood, than the 
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tracted form of partial paraplegia occasionally _ 
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state of the vascular system can well sustain ; but 
sometimes even fat, plump, and apparently strong 
females may be placed in jeopardy by these at. 
tacks. In other instances, the sinking is followed 
by violent determinations of blood to the head, 
threatening phrenitis, or puerperal mania, or even 
passing into either, or into lethargy, coma, or 
apoplexy. Fat, plump, and pale females are even 
more liable than others to experience these dan. 
gerous forms of nervous sinking, owing to their 
deficiency of vital power and resistance, and the 
states of the blood and vascular system ; and in 
them, nervous and vascular re-action are more 
rare. 7 

89. (d.) Partial or even complete paraplegia 
sometimes occurs after delivery, although a 
labour may have been easy or natural. The 
head is unaffected, but pain or weight is felt in 
the back or loins, occasionally with retention of 
urine. The palsy exists in various degrees, but it 
generally disappears after a few weeks, when the 
treatment is judicious.. A more severe and pros 


follows severe, protracted, or instrumental de 
livery. In these cases severe pain is complained 
of in the back and loins, with disordered secretion 
and excretion of urine. In most of these states of 
paraplegia there is either increased effusion of 
serum from the membranes of the spinal chord 
with congestion of these membranes and of the 
cord itself; or what is more probable, extreme 
congestion, also, of the venous sinuses external > 
the sheath, in the lumbar and dorsal regions of the 
spine. Hemiplegia is not more frequent in lyings 
in than in other females, 
90. (e.) The treatment of these several afectill 
is generally successful if it be prompt and efficient, — 
—a. Palpitations of the heart (§ 85.) require 
the administration of antispasmodics with anodynes- 
or narcotics —of Horrmann’s anodyne with va 
doses of opium or henbane; of the boracic acid 
with camphor and opium, or henbane ; or with the 
ammoniated tincture of valerian, with either of” 
these narcotics. When the paroxysm has been 
relieved by these, the antispasmodics should 
conjoined with tonics and aperients, and change 
of air, preferably to the country or to the sea-side 
ought to be recommended. 4 
91. B. The hysterical affections (§ 86.) are 
relieved by the remedies just now enumerated, 
more especially by the ethers, valerian, annem 
or camphor, and opium; and if dyspnoea be pre= 
sent, the state of the abdominal bandage should 
be examined and adjusted. If the symptoms be 
aggravated by flatulence, as they often are, am- 
monia or magnesia may be given with anti- 
spasmodic stimulants and warm terebinthinate 
embrocations, or epithems applied over tle epigas- 
trium. When the hysterical affection assumes 
a colicky form (§ 87.), from two to four 
drachms of oil of turpentine may be given with 
half an ounce of castor oil, and a drachm of tine- 
ture of senna, on the surface of an aromatic water; 
and the same remedies, in increased doses, ad- 
ministered as a clyster, if the bowels are not freely 
evacuated in six hours. After the evacuation of 
the bowels a full dose of opium, or of the com- 
pound soap pill will be given with benefit. If 
flatulence ‘still continue, ammonia or magnesia, 
with gentle tonics, or the foetid spirit of ammonia 
or the compound galbanum pill, may be pre- 
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seribed at intervals. If the colicky symptoms 
assume the form of cramp of the stomach, or severe 
spasmodic gastrodynia, the patient is placed in 
jeopardy, especially if it occur within a fortnight 
or three weeks from delivery. A draught con- 
taining a full or even a very large dose of lauda- 
num, with camphor and ether, or with musk, or 
the compound spirit of ammonia, ought to be 
immediately given, and the warm terebinthinate 
embrocation, or a mustard poultice, be applied 
over the epigastrium. 

92. y. For those states of distressing sinking 
following parturition (§ 88.), Dr. Burns ad- 
yises about thirty drops of Jaudanum, and after- 
wards small doses of wine or brandy, or of com- 
pound spirit of ammonia, or ammoniated tincture 
of valerian, taking care not to give stimuli too 
freely, lest cerebral affection be thereby excited. 
Musk or camphor with opium is generally be- 
neficial in these cases; and light nourishment 
ought not to be overlooked, as not a few of these 
cases arise from inanition, or the prolonged priva- 
tion of requisite food and restoratives. If phre- 
nilic or maniacal symptoms supervene, the treat- 
ment must depend upon the habit of body and 
strength of the patient. Vascular depletions, ge- 
neral or local, cold applications to the head, active 
purgatives, and terebinthinate enemata, external 
‘derivation and irritation, and the other measures ad- 
vised for cases of Puerperal Mania (see Insanity, 
Pornrerar (§§ 55, et seq.) should be employed. 
93. 5. The occurrence of Paraplegia in the 
, “puerperal state requires strict attention to the 
_ winary functions and free purging, large doses of 

peecuves being sometimes necessary. Cupping or 
leeching near the spine may be requisite. Terebin- 
‘thinate embrocations may also be applied in the 
course of the spine, and if these prove not of service, 
repeated blistering or open blisters may be di- 
rected, and the other means advised when treating 
of paraplegia (see art. Pararysts, §§ 215, et seq.) 
“may be adopted. Three cases of this disease in the 
puerperal state have come before me, and have 
proved both obstinate, and afterwards associated 
with amenorrhcea. In one which had been of 
long standing, the amendment was slow. As soon 
as the patient is able to move the lower extremi- 
ties, she should endeavour to use them as much as 
_ possible, and persist in the use of derivatives, 
both internal and external, of frictions, and of 
rubefacients. ' 
Il. Tue Mivper Fevers INCIDENTAL TO THE 

Pourrrerat Stare. 

Crassir. — III. Crass. 
thor.) 

i. Ernemerat Fever — Weep — Purrperat 
ErurMera. 

94, Derin.— Chills or shiverings during early 
convalescence from parturition, followed by headach, 
pain in the back and limbs, thirst, rapid pulse, termi- 
nating with profuse perspiration and cessation of fever, 
generally in from twenty-four to forty-eight hours. 

95. A. Causes. — The increased sensibility, 

susceptibility, and irritability of puerperal females, 
give rise to febrile attacks upon exposure to com- 
paratively slight causes, especially when the tem- 
perament is nervous or irritable, and the constitu- 
tion is delicate. These states of predisposition are 
however much heightened by the changes in the 
vascular system, and in the blood itself, consequent 
upon pregnancy and parturition; and these, more 
Vor, ILI, 
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over, are associated with the predisposed condi- 
tions of the uterus, mamme, and intestines, always 
present in these cases. The exciting causes are 
commonly exposure to cold, irregularities of diet, 
fatigue, exhaustion, want of rest, mental emotions, 
inattention to the state of the bowels and indiges- 
tion, getting up, or leaving the bed, or changing 
the apartment too soon ; accumulations of morbid 
secretions and excretions in the biliary organs and 
bowels, &c. 

96. B. Symptoms.—On the approach of the dis- 
ease the patient is languid, yawns frequently, and 
experiences a sense of cold in the course of the 
spine, and extending over the body. ‘The chilliness 
may increase to shivering, with, or followed by, 
headach, pain in the back and limbs; full, irre- 
gular, and rapid pulse, thirst, and slight diminution 
of the milk and lochia. ‘The bowels are usually 
costive and flatulent, the stomach disturbed, the 
tongue coated, the patient is depressed in spirits ; 
complains of shifting pains in the abdomen, is 
anxious or afraid of dying; and, in the more smart 
attacks, she is slightly delirious at night. The 
face is Aushed, and she has pain in the breasts and 
in the forehead, with throbbing of the temples, 
and slight soreness of the abdomen. To these 
symptoms a copious perspiration succeeds, and re- 
moves the fever and its attendant symptoms, the 
milk and lochia returning to their previous states, 
The attack is usually terminated in about twenty- 
four or thirty-six hours ; and if judiciously treated 
it seldom returns; but, if it be neglected, it may 
assume an intermittent, aremittent, or a continued 
form ; or it may be complicated with some visceral 
disease, and assume a dangerous aspect. 

97. C. Diagnosis. —The suddenness of the at- 
tack, the irregularity of the pulse, the absence of 
local pain excepting that of the head, and of ab- 
dominal tenderness, the rapid succession of the 
different stages, and the cessation of the paroxysm 
in a few hours, distinguish this state of fever from 
true puerperal fever, from which, however, it will 
be distinguished with difficulty during the early 
stage, if all the phenomena of the latter be not 
duly considered. (See hereafter, §§ 251, et seq.) 

98. D. Treatment. — During the cold stage, 
warm diluents, warm flannels to the back, gentle 
restoratives, and external warmth are required. 
The states of the several functions should be care- 
fully examined — the uterine discharge, the 
mamme, and the abdominal secretions and ex- 
cretions demanding the utmost attention. If the 
tongue be loaded, or if nausea be present, an 
ipecacuanha emetic should be given, and its 
operation promoted by warm. diluents. If the 
bowels have been, and still are contined, a full 
dose of calomel, or of calomel and jalap should 
be taken. In all cases, the bowels ought to be 
freely evacuated by these or other purgatives, 
as the infusion of senna and salts, &c.; and, 
having hastened on the hot stage, saline diapho- 
reties, fewer bed-clothes, and diluents, should be 
directed, in order to procure a free perspiration, 
which may be kept up for five or six hours. As. 
the perspiration declines, or at the end of that 
period, the patient should have her clothes 
changed ; and gentle restoratives, especially such 
as may promote the secretions and excretions, 
ought to be prescribed, with a view of prevenung. 
a return of the attack and of restoring the tone of 
the system. From two to three grains of camphor, 
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with as much henbane, taken twice or thrice daily, 
and such restoratives and diet as the state of the 
patient will suggest, will prove beneficial. If the 
patient be exhausted by the attack, wine-whey, or 
wine and water warm,with sugar, &c. may beallow- 
ed ; or the tonic infusions, or the infusion of vale- 
rian, or the decoction or infusion of cinchona may be 
given, with the solution of the acetate of ammonia, 
the ammonia being a little in excess, and the spirit 
of nitric ether may be prescribed. The abdominal 
excretions ought to be freely promoted by a com- 
bination of the compound infusions of senna and 
gentian, and any neutral salt, with tincture of 
cardamoms; and rest procured. by a soothing 
dose of camphor (1 to 3 grs.) with opium or hen- 
bane, or with morphia. Change of air, especially 
to the sea-side, is always beneficial. The: diet 
should be light and nutritious, as convalescence 
advances, The states of the mamme and uterus 
should receive strict attention, and if either organ 
present prominent disorder, the treatment should 
be directed accordingly. 

99. i. InrestinaL orn Gastric Fever. — 
Fesrts Gasrrica ven Inrestrnatis.— F. Gas- 
trica vel Intestinalis Puerperalis ; — Puerperal gas- 
tro-intestinal Fever. 

Crassir.— Ut supra. 

100. Drrix, — After chilliness or shivering, 
Sever, with nausea or vomiting, flatulence, griping, 
diarrhea, and various nervous symptoms. 

101. A. This state of fever is generally caused by 
previous torpor of, and inattention to the bowels, 
by accumulations of bile in the biliary organs, and 
of morbid secretions and fecal matters in the 
bowels, especially during the advanced period of 
gestation; by errors of diet after delivery ; by 
close, low, damp, and cold apartments or situa- 
tions ; and by the use of acid, cold, or unsuitable 
drink or beverages. It usually appears within ten 
or twelve days from delivery, and is liable to be 
confounded with ephemeral fever at its com- 
mencement ; and, when attended by inflation of 
the bowels, with the puerperal fevers. 

102. B. Symptoms.—After chilliness or rigors, 
the patient is oppressed at the stomach, loathes 
food, and becomes sick. The pulse is frequent 
and soft ; she complains of being cold, although 
the skin, except that of the feet or legs, feels from 
the first hot to another person. Afterwards, she 
is thirsty, has a slimy or white tongue, sometimes 
with red edges, and vomits a ropy mucus or bile. 
She now feels hot, especially in the hands and 
feet, is distressed with flatulence and griping pains 
in the abdomen, and the bowels are at first either 
open or costive, the stools dark and very offensive, 
and subsequently relaxed or even purged. Pur- 
gative medicines always act abundantly, and afford 
relief. The pulse continues quick ; the patient does 
not sleep, or merely slumbers ; and then she talks, 
or is tormented by visions anddreams. She often 
complains of short, darting, or nervous pains, or of 
throbbing or confusion in the head. ‘There is no 
fixed pain in the abdomen or hypogastrium, nor 
any tumour in the belly, which is generally soft. 
The local discharge is not necessarily obstructed, 
nor is the secretion of milk affected, during several 
days; but, when diarrhoea is considerable, or 
continues, both one and the other are much di- 
minished or suppressed. The countenance is un- 
changed at first, and continues so for some days, 
unless nervous symptoms, or pain in the hypo- 
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gastrium, or some complication supervene, In- 
some cases, when this disorder continues longer 
than six or seven days, and is neglected, inflation 
of the bowels, pain and tenderness in the lower 
part of the belly, pain on making water, or on 
passing the faces, and other indications of irri 
tation of the sexual organs supervene; whilst, in 
other cases, various nervous symptoms, as pal- 
pitation, vertigo, a feeling of sinking, or startings, | 
and shooting pains in the head, are complained 
of. The duration of this fever, which is mani. 
festly symptomatic of gastro-intestinal irritation, 
or consequent upon accumulation of morbid se-— 
cretions in the biliary organs, and of fecal matters 
in the bowels, is usually from a few days to a 
fortnight. a 

103. C. The diagnosis.—Intestinal fever may be 
distinguished from ephemeral fever, by not ap- 
pearing so soon afterdelivery ; by its more gradual 
accession, and by the manifest disorder of the 
stomach and bowels attending it ; by the character 
of the evacuations and the griping or shifting 
pains in the abdomen; by the ready and copious . 
action of purgatives, and the more protracted 
duration of the disease. It may be mistaken for 
either puerperal fevers, but the symptoms just 
enumerated, the relief obtained from purgatives, 
the softness of the abdomen, and the absence of 
fixed pain, of tension and of inflation, unless oc- 
casionally in very protracted cases, the state of the 
pulse, and the general condition and appearance — 
of the patient will distinguish this complaint from 
the more serious fevers of the puerperal state. 

104, D. Treatment.—An emetic of ipecacuanha 
is always serviceable on the accession of, or early 
in, this complaint. When its operation is over, 
saline diaphoretics and tepid diluents are then 
beneficial. A full dose of calomel may be given 
in a few hours after the emetic, and its operation 
on the bowels should be promoted by the admi- ~ 
nistration of rhubarb and magnesia, or by a single 
dose of castor oil with spirit of turpentine. If the 
evacuations still continue offensive, with griping 
pains, either of these purgatives should be repeated ; 
but if they be more natural, or if diarrhoea super- 
vene, then the existing irritation ought to be al- 
layed by opiate or anodyne enemata. The bowels 
should never be allowed to become costive; either _ 
of the purgatives just named, or the infusion of 
gentian and senna, being interposed, or given 
according to the requirements of the case. If — 
griping pains or flatulence, or inflation of the — 
bowels become troublesome, the application of the 
warm terebinthinate embrocation over the abdo- 
men, and an enema containing spirit of turpentine, 
with olive oil and assafcetida, will afford complete 
relief—The diet should depend upon the state of 
the bowels. If diarrhcea exist, light farinaceous 
articles of food, arrow-root, sago, and jelly, may 
be given. If there be no diarrhoea, ripe fruit — 
may be allowed ; and, as convalescence proceeds, 
the several farinaceous articles, various prepara- 
tions of rice, beef-tea, warm jellies, chicken- 
broth, &c., may be taken. Ginger wine with 
water, Seltzer water with old Madeira or Amon- 
tiliado sherry, the milder tonics, as the infusion of 
columba or of cheyreitta, may also be prescribed 
as recovery proceeds. 

105. tii, Mintary Fever—Fesris Mrnraris— 
Fersris Mitiaris Purrrrrazis. — The eruption 
described under the head, miliary eruption, some~ 
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times occurs during the puerperal state, as a 
‘symptom of puerperal fevers. By several older 
writers, and by some as recently as the last century 
—by Wuirs and others—it was described as one 
of the most formidable epidemics of child-bed ; 
put it is now rarely met with, unless occasionally 
as a symptom of ephemeral fever, of milk fever, 
and of puerperal fever, when they are attended by 
profuse perspiration, and is evidently dependent 
upon a morbid state of the circulating fluids, con- 
sequent upon imperfect secretion and excretion, 
or upon the absorption of morbid matters, in con- 
nection with excessive secretion from the skin. 
It occurs most frequently in delicate females, 
and commonly from the fourth to the twelfth day 
from delivery. This eruption affords no crisis to 
the disease of which it is symptomatic, nor relief to 
the symptoms.—The treatment of this eruption, 
or rather of the disease of which it is a symptom, 
should be directed to the pathological conditions 
of that disease, as stated in the article ‘‘ Mitiary 

Eruption.” 

IV. Severe Puerprerat Fevers.—Synon.—Pu- 
erperal Fevers—Febris Puerperalis ; Febris Pu- 
erperarum ; Metritis Puerperarum, Sagar, Sau- 
vages ;— Hysteritis, Vogel, Cullen ;— Metritis 
Puerperalis, Boivin, Dugés ; — Peritonitis Pu- 
erperalis, Forster, J. Clarke, Hull ;—— Fiévre 
Puérperale, Fr. ;—Kindbetterinn-fieber, Germ. ; 
— The low fever of child-bed, John Clarke ;— 
Child-bed fevers ; severe child-bed fevers. 

Crasstr. —III, Crass, JI. Orpen (Au- 
thor in Preface). 

106. Dern. — i. Nosotoc.—= Great frequency 
of the pulse, and pain, tenderness, and tumefaction 
of the abdomen, occurring in the puerperal state ; 
the pain often commencing in the pelvic region with 
rigors, the patient generally lying on her back, with 
the knees more or less elevated. 

107. ii. Parnotoc. — Fever occurring in the 
puerperal state ; commencing, in some cases, in 
local disease, with rigors or chills; in other cases, 
from infection of the frame and contamination of 
the fluids, with or without chills or rigors, and 
frequently with, but sometimes without, prominent 
local lesion of structure. _ 

108. When treating of Frvers in an early part 
of this work, I took occasion to point out the 
several and very different forms or types which 
the febrile diseases of the puerperal state assume 
(see Frver, § 44.); and Dr. Fereuson, in his 
classical work on ‘‘ Puerperal Fever,” has ad- 
‘duced the arrangement I then suggested, with 
others adopted by the more recent writers on puer- 
peral diseases. It is evident, from what this able 
writer has stated, as well as from the best works 
which have been published on the subject, since 
the middle of the last century, but still more from 
an extensive experience of puerperal diseases, in 
different circumstances, seasons, and periods of 
their prevalence, that puerperal fever is not 
either a simple or an unvarying malady, and that, 
thus influenced, it assumes the most diverse types, 

_ forms, and complications, and often the most ma- 
lignant and fatal character of any disease met 
with in European, or even in other countries. It 
is hence the more difficult to comprise within the 
succinct limits of a definition those characters 
which are applicable to all the states which puer- 
peral fever may assume, without omitting what is 
really important, and, at the same time, embracing 
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only such features as are essential to its actual and 
individual existence. ; 

109. i. Lrrerary Notices or Puerrerat Fer- 
vers. — Previously to 1689 and 1733, when Hake 
and Brercer wrote on the ‘‘ Fevers of Puerperal Fe- 
males,” no satisfactory account of puerperal fevers 
existed, although inflammation of the womb after 


child-birth had been noticed by Fetix Prater 
and Tunrrius; and the diseases incidental to this 
period had been viewed as consequences of errors 
in diet and regimen, and of interruptions or sup- 
pressions of the secretions and discharges, by Szn- 
NeRtUSs, Riverivs, Wituis, De ra Bor, Mav- 
RICEAU, STROTHER, BoERHAAVE, and others. The 
earliest accounts of puerperal fever as a distinct 
malady appeared in inaugural dissertations, pub- 
lished at some of the continental universities. 
‘These were probably of some importance at the 
times of their appearance, as containing much of 
the experience and views of the professors in these 
institutions respecting this malady, the earliest of 
these having been printed at Leyden, in 1689. 
In 1746, puerperal fever prevailed in Paris, 
chiefly at the Hotel Dieu, where scarcely any re- 
covered from it, the albuminous exudations found 
in the peritoneal cavity appearing like to coagu- 
lated milk on the surface of the intestines, with a 
copious effusion of whey or milk-like serum ; and 
hence the effusion was viewed as a metastasis of 
the milk, although a slight attention to the history 
of these cases would have shown that the secre- 


tion of milk was not suppressed, or even inter- 


rupted. (Fonraine, Cot pe ViLLars, &e., in 


Hist. de Acad. Rov. des Sciences, 1746, p. 16.) 
110. Poureau (Mélanges de Chirurg. p. 180.) 


nientioned the appearance of this malady in the 


Hotel Dieu of Lyons in the spring of 1750, and its 
great fatality. He noticed sero-puriform effusion 
into the peritoneal cavity, thickening and contrac- 
tion of the omentum, arelaxed and softened state of 
the uterus, and gaseous distension of the“intestines, 
as the chief appearances on dissection; and was the 
first who regarded the disease as an epidemic ery- 
sipelatous inflammation of the peritoneum. Dr. 
Hatt wrote an account of this fever in 1755; 
and Savvaces viewed it as inflammation of the 
uterus, occurring, lst —in the puerperal state ; — 
Qd, associated with typhoid fever ;—and, 3d, with 


suppression of the milk. SrorRck has stated that 
puerperal fever broke out in the hospital of St, 


Mark, at Vienna, in 1770, and prevailed through 
that city during the two following years. It was 
characterised by pain in the hypogastric region 
and abdominal swelling; the uterus presenting 
marks of inflammation and gangrene, and the in- 
testines being covered by false membrane. Dr. 
Denman was the first author, after Dr. Havt in 
Edinburgh, who attempted in this country to give 
an account of this malady ; but he appears not to 
have examined the body after death from this 
disease, although he more correctly infers that the 
milky matter, described by the French patholo-. 
gists as existing in the peritoneum, is a product of 
infammation. Dr. Manninc wrote soon after 
(in 1771), and ascribed the disease to a putrid 
tendency in the humours; and Hume, Leaxe, 
and Wutrer, who followed him in quick succes- 
sion, whilst they viewed the disease as inflamma- 
tory, and as affecting chiefly the pelvic viscera 
and peritoneum, believed that it could not be 
ascribed to simple ravage: to the in- 
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flammatory associated with a putrescent disposi- 
tion ; and Mriiar subsequently adopted the same 
view. 

111. Nextto Pourrau, Kirxianp espoused the 
most rational doctrine of the nature of this ma- 
lady, on which he wrote in 1774, and considered 
it as arising from, and consisting of, sundry patho- 
logical changes; from absorption of putrid or 
morbid matter from the uterus, — from inflamma- 
tion of the womb,-— from the retention and ab- 
sorption of morbid secretions and excretions. He 
concludes that, whilst absorption of morbid matter, 
and inflammation . originating in the uterus will 
occasion puerperal fever, the abdominal lesions 
will also be consequent upon the fever when oc- 
curring primarily, Whilst Kirktanp thus wrote 
so creditably, this malady appeared in the Hotel 
Dieu of Paris, and prevailed during 1774 and 
1775, but presented nothing of additional im- 
portance to what had already been ascertained. 
During the middle and towards the close of the 
eighteenth century, the disease was observed by 
numerous physicians, many of them of great 
reputation ; but ‘little was added to the existing 
knowledge of its nature and treatment, the fatality 
caused by it in hospitals being often so great as 
to harass the feelings of those who were called 
upon to combat it. More or less detailed accounts 
of the pathology and treatment of the malady 
appeared during this period in the writings of 
Srott, Banc, Burserius, Butrer, Hecker, Dr 
ta Rocur, Dovusiet, Franx, Rem, and others 
referred to in the Bibliography, but there is nothing 
furnished-by them deserving especial notice. 

112. In 1787 Watsu wrote on the disease, and 
considered it as an infectious fever complicated 
with diffuse inflammation of the peritoneum. In 
1787 and 1788 this malady was prevalent in the 
General Lying-in Hospital in London, and an ac- 
count of the appearances observed upon dissection 
was given by Dr.Joun Crarxe in 1788 and 
1798. In that manifestation of the disease, the 
peritoneum presented the chief morbid changes, 

- and these he has described with greater precision 
than any of his predecessors. He remarked that 
the uterus and ovaria sometimes partook of the 
inflammation of the peritoneum, but not more 
frequently, nor more remarkably than other parts, 
and that the interior surface of the uterus was not 
inflamed. From this time, and guided by Dr. 
Joun Crarxe’s description of the changes after 
death, puerperal fever was viewed merely as in- 
flammation of the peritoneum in the puerperal state ; 
and this view was adopted by Dr.Gorpon of 
Aberdeen, by Dr. Josery Crarxg, of Dublin, by 
Dr. Harti, Mr. Hey, Dr. Campsett, Dr. Macx- 
tnrosu, and by Dr. Armsrronc, with but slight 
modifications, or with no further modification than 
the expressing of the same idea in somewhat dif- 
ferent words— for in medical writings different 
Tords are too often substituted for different ideas. 
whese writers bring down the literature of puer- 
peral fever in this country to 1822; their works 
deserving notice chiefly as furnishing examples of 
a particular form or epidemic state of the disease, 
without any recognition of other still more im- 
portant states, observed by other authors, and in- 
sisted on by Hamrtrox, Burns, Borr, Douctas, 
and others referred to in the sequel. 

113. In 1823, I became consulting physician to 
Queen Charlotte’s Lying-in Hospital, notorions at 
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that time, and indeed for somé years before and 


after that time, for the recurring appearances of 
this malady, in the most malignant forms, in its 
wards; and, for several years subsequently to 
1823, I had numerous occasions of there observing 
the several states of puerperal disease. Contem- 
poraneously with my own researches, and still 
more recently, investigations of a similar nature 
were made both on the Continent and in thig 
country ; and the results proved that inflammation 
of the peritoneum, in some form or state, although 
one of the most constant, is not the only, and often 
not the earliest. change; and that alterations of 
the uterus, its sinuses, veins, and appendages, are 
equally common. Povreav had stated, about a 
century ago, that the inflammation of the perito. 
neum and pelvic viscera, in puerperal fever, is of 
an erysipelatous kind ; and the same opinion was 
subsequently maintained by Hunter, Gornon, 


and others, and still more recently by numerous — 


writers. Indeed the erysipelatous or diffusive 
character of the inflammation when once the dis- 


ease has commenced, could neither be overlooked — 


nor disputed ; for this character is, as I have shown 


when describing the causes of puerperal maladies 


(§§ 35—43. 130, et seq.), a necessary consequence 
of the operation of these causes, which, by their 


effects upon the states of organic nervous power 


and of the blood, preclude the formation, by the 
inflamed surface, of organizable or coagulable 
lymph, by aid of which the extension of the disease 
may be arrested. 

114, It has been shown by Kirxianp, and still 
more demonstratively by Banc, of Copenhagen, 
—a pathologist, whose clinical and necroscopie 
researches have not received their merited atten- 
tion,—that not only the uterus, but also the 
ovaries and the Fallopian tubes, were inflamed, 
softened, or contained purulent collections; and 
that the womb often presented various changes in 
its internal surface.. Similar lesions were after- 
wards described by Joun Crarke, Seite, and 
OstanpER; and more recently by numerous au- 
thors in Germany, France, and Great Britain. 
Inflammation of the uterine sinuses and veins was 
first distinctly described by Banc and J. Crarxg, 
and subsequently by Dance, Lurorn, R. Lex, 
Dupray, Tonne.ie, Cusack, Incuesy, the au- 
thor, and others, and shown to exist, in many 
cases of puerperal fever, by several of these 
writers. Dr, Joun Cuarxe, however, in 1793, 
attempted to prove that the low, or the most 
malignant form of this malady is distinct from that 
which is attended by inflammation of the perito- 
neum, and of the uterus and its appendages ; and 
although doubts have been expressed of the truth 
of this doctrine, still my experience has shown 
its accuracy ; and has convinced me that a most 
rapidly fatal and most malignant form of puerpe- 
tal fever is occasionally developed in lying-in 
hospitals, which is certainly not characterised by 
uterine phlebitis, nor by purulent collections in 
the uterus or its appendages, nor even in some 
cases by peritonitis, the chief lesions often being 
merely a remarkable alteration of the blood, general 
lacerability of the tissues or loss of their vital co- 
hesion soon after death, with a dirty, muddy, of- 
fensive, and sometimes scanty serous effusion into 
the serous cavities. It is true that the cireumstances 
by which this form of the disease is developed are 
seldom observed, and still more rarely at the pres 
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sent day than formerly ; but when once developed 
in these hospitals, under the circumstances in 
which I have observed it, not a single patient, with- 
in a week or fortnight from her delivery will 
escape this pestilence, which may even be pro- 
pagated abroad to puerperal females, if the proper 
precautions be not taken. When I became con- 
sulting physician in 1823 to Queen Charlotte’s 
Lying-in Hospital, the wards were small, crowded, 
and without ventilation—a large number of 
females being confined in each ward; and, as 
might have been anticipated a priori, a most pesti- 
lential form of puerperal fever was always recur- 
ring a few months after it was re-opened, after 
each occasion of its having been shut up for the 
purposes of fumigation and purification. In the 
fatal cases— and at first all the cases were fatal — 
the appearances now stated were those chiefly ob- 
served, in some instances with more marked dis- 
ease of the peritoneum, and a relaxed or un- 
contracted state of the uterus. Subsequently, when 
the representations of the medical officers procured 
enlargement and better ventilation of the wards, 
with a diminution of the number of beds in a 
ward, puerperal fever was of rarer occurrence, 
and assumed different types and forms, with the 
progress of these sanitary alterations, inflammatory 
uppearances in the uterus and appendages, in the 
uterine sinuses and veins, and in the peritoneum, 
being then most frequently observed in fatal cases. 
As I believe that, in the present and advancing state 
of medical science, and of sanitary improvement, 
the circumstances which have produced the more 
malignant forms of puerperal fever — the local 
pestilence, which I had to treat many years ago, 
are not likely to exist and to occasion a similar 
intensity of the disease, so I infer that the various 
states of inflammation of the uterus, of its ap- 
pendages, of the uterine veins, and of the perito- 
neum, will constitute the chief lesions of puerperal 
fever ; and that the type or character of the fever 
will entirely depend upon the state of inflammatory 
diathesis — upon the states of vital power and of 
the blood, accompanying the inflammation; and 
upon the absence or the presence of contamina- 
tion of the circulating fluids by retained or ab- 
sorbed morbid matters and excretions. 

115. ii, AnRANGEMENT OF THE Forms anp 
Srates or Purrperat Fever. — Numerous 
writers have described only one or other of the 
several forms or states of this fever, very pro- 
bably from having seen only such form during a 
limited experience, and in peculiar circumstances, 
or from having described what they saw on a single 
occasion, or in a particular epidemic. ‘That this 
has actually been the case is shown by the fact, 
‘that these authors have not described the same 
form or variety, but each has adduced the variety 
he has described as the true and only form of the 
disease, and has been indignant at those who be- 
lieved that any other state of the malady can exist 
excepting. that which he has observed. ‘Thus 
Armsrronc, Hey, Macxintosu, Campnt 1, &c., 
who observed chiefly inflammatory forms of the 
disease, accompanied with a sthenic diathesis, 
could not tolerate the idea that any other state of 
the malady existed, and were most ireful at J. 
Crarxe, Hamitron, and others, who believed that 
a low, typhoid, or malignant form, very different 
from that which they described, sometimes broke 
out. Thus, from the days of Sro.tand Dovutcet, 
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to almost the present time, some writers have 
described only a single variety, and have believed 
it only to be the true malady. But, as will ap- 
pear more fully hereafter, the symptoms, charac- 
teristic features, and still more the post mortem 
appearances, display diverse features and extensive 
complications, according to the circumstances oc- 
casioning the disease and influencing its course. 

116. Several writers, on the other hand, with 
stronger powers of observation, or with more ex- 
tensive experience, have viewed puerperal fever 
as more or less varied in form, and complicated in 
its nature; and not from a single position or 
aspect merely, as those just alluded to, but ac- 
cording as diverse’ circumstances, seasons, or 
epidemic influences, have impressed on it different 
forms and complications. ‘Thus Jonn CLARKE, 
having observed,—Ist. Inflammation of the uterus 
and ovaria;— 2d. Inflammation of .the perito- 
neum ; — 3d. Inflammation of the uterus, Fallo- 
pian tubes, or of the peritoneum, connected with 
inflammatory fever ;— and 4th, Low fever, con- 
nected with affection of the abdomen, which is 
sometimes epidemic ;—recognised three types or 
forms of puerperal fever ;—Ist. That consisting of 
local inflammation in the puerperal state ; — 2d. 
Primary inflammatory or synochal fever develop- 
ing local inflammation ; —and 3d. Typhoid fever 
with inflammation.— Professor Vicanrous next di- 
vided the disease into — a. The gastro-bilious ; — 
b. The putro-bilious ;—c. The pituitous, proceed- 
ing chiefly from season, &c.;—d. The inflam- 
matory, or associated with inflammation of the 
uterus, peritoneum, &c.;—¢. and the sporadic, 
arising from mental causes, cold, &c.— M. Gare 
prew arranged the forms of puerperal fever into the 
following: — Ist. The angiostenic, or strictly in- 
flammatory ; — 2d. The adeno-meningic, or slow 
insidious fever; —3d. Meningo-gastric, with bi- 
lious derangement, yellow skin, &e.; —4th. The 
adynamic ;— 5th. ‘The ataxic or nervous ;—and 
6th. Fever with local phlegmasiz. 

117. Several continental writers on puerperal 
diseases have confounded those which belong more 
essentially to the puerperal state with those which 
may occur under every contingency, which are 
quite unconnected with this state, and are not 
more likely to affect puerperal females than other 
persons; and they have thus embarrassed the 
subject with complicated sub divisions and com- 
pound terms. Thus Buscu enumerates the fol- 
lowing varieties in the local affection, occurring in 
the puerperal state: —(a.) Puerperal fever with 
inflammation within the abdomen; —(b.) With 
inflammation within the cranium;—(c.) With 
inflammation within the thorax; —(d.) With 
inflammation of the extremities; and he believes 
that the character of the fever may also be varied 
as follows :—- Ist. Gastric fever ;— 2d. Nervous 
fever ;—3d. Typhus fever ;— and 4th. Petechial 
fever. RurceEn, like Buscn, has rendered what is 
often a very complicated subject still more com- 
plicated and involved by his mode of discussing 
it. He views puerperal fever as a disturbance of 
the ceconomy in its attempts to bring the organism 
back to the unimpregnated state ; and he contends, 
that any organ in the three cavities of the body 
may become inflamed during this disturbance. 
He considers the term ‘* Malacosplanchnitis puer- 
peralis” as the best that can be applied to the 
malady, since not aly, Moy the peritoneum be 
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attacked, but any other viscus also, the chief pecu- 
liarity being the marked tendency of the local 
lesion to terminate in large fluid effusion. 

118. Dr. Rozerr Lez, who has directed his 
attention to the state of the uterine vessels in 
puerperal fever, has referred the symptoms to four 
varieties ; — 1st. To inflammation of the peritoneal 
covering of the uterus, and of the peritoneal sac ; 
— 2d. To inflammation of the uterine appendages, 
viz. the ovaria,\Fallopian tubes and broad ligaments; 
— 3d. To inflammation and softening of the proper 
or muscular tissue of the uterus; and, 4th. To in- 
flammation and suppuration of the absorbents and 
veins of the uterus.. It is manifest, however, that 
although cases will sometimes present one or other 
of these lesions, either singly or chiefly, much more 
frequently two or more of them will be associated 
in the same case ; and, therefore, instead of found- 
ing the varieties upon the individual lesions, it 
would be preferable to consider the local lesions 
as complications, or prominent changes occurring 
in the course of the malady. 

119. The arrangement adopted by some other 
recent writers have been much more simple; and 
-have possessed this recommendation, although it 
may have been carried too far. Martens acknow- 
ledges only the inflammatory where one organ 
only is affected; the nervous, commencing with 
delirium ; and the putrid, where the frame is more 
generally implicated. Dovc.as has three forms, 
the inflammatory, the gastro-biliows, and the 
epidemic, or contagious or typhoid. Tonneiié 
assigns only three varieties, the inflammatory, the 
adynamic, and the atavic. Brunpoe.t adduces 
also three, the sporadic, the mild epidemic, and the 
malignant epidemic. This last physician believes 
that, in this last form, where the epidemical dis- 
position to peritonitis is strong, the diffusion of the 
inflammation is great and rapid, whence the dif- 
ficulty of the cure; that, in the milder epidemic, 
the peritonitic disposition is weaker, and the in- 
flammation of smaller extent; and that, in the 
sporadic, the epidemic constitution is wanting 
altogether, and the local affection is limited and 
the treatment much more successful. 

120. Dr. Goocu, Madame Borviy, and M, 
Ducss have reduced the varieties to two—the sim- 
ple inflammatory form, or metro-peritonitis, and the 
typhoid. In this last form, M. Ducés includes all 
cases of softening of the uterus and of suppuration 
of the veins; but he is certainly not accurate in 
his description of the symptoms characterising it. 

121. The author, in 1834, adopted an arrange- 
ment of the forms or states of puerperal fever 
(see article Fever, § 44. ), which he had ob- 
served in practice, and which will be followed and 
illustrated in the sequel. In that arrangement, 
the local affection or affections were viewed as 
often being accidents or contingencies in the pro- 
gress of the fever —as complications supervening 
in its course ; whilst inflammations of the uterus 
and its appendages, and of the peritoneum, were 
admitted to be sometimes primary diseases, of 
which the fever was symptomatic. Dr. Moorg, in 
his very excellent treatise, published in 1836, very 
justly remarks, that the varieties observed in. the 
local lesions in puerperal fever, arising under the 
same circumstances, cannot be viewed as forms or 
varieties of the disease, which may be known by 
the symptoms, but should be considered rather as 
complications appearing in its course. 
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122. Dr. Fercuson, in his very able work on 


this malady, assigns as the result of his extensive 
experience four forms :— Ist. Puerperal fever cha 
racterised by abdominal pain; —2d. Fever with 
gastro-enteric irritation ;—- 3d. Nervous form of 
fever ;——and 4th. Complicated form of puerperal 
fever. 

123. Dr. Cuurcuttt,'the most recent writer'on 
puerperal fever, divides it, according to the pres 


dominant local affection, into five varieties, which ; 


he has placed in the order of frequency of occure 


rence: —— Ist. Peritonitis; — 2d. Hysteritis; — 
3d. Inflammation of the uterine appendages ;— 


4th. Uterine phlebitis ;— 5th. Inflammation of the 
This arrangement is open to the 


absorbents, 
following objections: —(a.) It takes for granted 


that the lesions of these individual parts are truly 


and always inflammatory — are, in truth, inflame 


mation seated in one or other of these structures, — 
and the fever the symptomatic constitutional ex- 
pression of the inflammation of such structure— 
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a 
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positions which cannot be supported by enlightened :: 


observations : —(b.) It leaves without any recog. 
nition or mention the type or nature of the fever 
as a consequence or effect of the exciting causes, 
— it takes no account of the varying character of 


the constitutional disease, upon which, and upon 
it only, can rational and successful indications of 
cure be founded ;—(c.) It takes for granted that 


these lesions are primary, although this is only 
occasionally the case ; and fails of viewing them, 


as they are presented in practice, in various cir- _ 


cumstances, and in different endemic and epidemic 


states of prevalence. It is based upon a partial or 


piece-meal consideration of the malady, and ine 


stead of being founded on a comprehensive and 


mature digest of constitutional and local changes, 
it assumes that the nature of the constitutional 
affection, as well as of the local lesion is always 
the same, the only difference being the part ori- 


a 


ginally ‘affected ; and it remarkably fails in this 


distinction, inasmuch as the local changes are 
rarely limited to a single organ or tissue, but are 


generally extended to several, and even to many, . 


When most strictly limited, the appropriation of 
symptoms, so as to mark the limitation, cannot be 
effected with either truth or accuracy. 

124. The above divisions of the several forms of 
puerperal fever comprise those which appear most 
deserving of notice. The classification of these 


forms, adopted from the results of my experience, _ 
and published in 1834, and subsequently by Dr. 


Fercuson in 1839, embrace, — Ist. The inflam- 


matory states of puerperal fever, or inflammation, — 


(a.) of the uterus, (b.) of the ovaria and tubes, 
(c.) of the peritoneum, (d.) of any two or all of 
them. 


. * 


3 
= 


2d. Synochoid Puerperal Fever, compli- 
cated with inflammation, — a, of the peritoneum, — 


8, of the uterine veins, y, of the uterus and ap- 
pendages, 3d. Adynamic or malignant puerperal 


Jever,—a, simple; b, complicated with predo- 


minant alteration; a, of the blood; 8, of the 


fluids and peritoneum; -, of the fluids, serous 
surfaces, and soft solids generally; 8, of the 
uterus, or of the uterus and appendages; e, of the 
internal surface of the uterine vessels, substance of 
the uterus, &c.—(a.) The first form comprises the 
primary or idiopathic inflammations, most liable to 
occur in the puerperal state, and which, com- 
mencing in either of the organs or structures here 
specified are attended by symptomatic fever, 
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characterised according to the diathesis, strength, 
and circumstances of the patient, and are limited, 
or more or less extended or associated, according 
to these and other influences and causes.—(b.) The 
second form embraces those cases of frequent oc- 
currence, especially in lying-in hospitals, in which 
it is difficult to determine whether the fever, or 
the local affection is primary —or in which the 
local alterations rapidly follow the constitutional 
or febrile affection. In this form of the disease, 
the symptoms are much more asthenically inflam- 
matory than in the first, more insidious at the 
commencement, and often.referable to a local 
contamination or infection, It may prevail in 
lying-in hospitals, on certain occasions which ad- 
mit not of precise description, and may be pro- 
pagated by contagion. It is not infrequently 
connected with the prevalence of erysipelas. I 
have seen it in the wards of hospitals which have 
not been over-crowded or apparently ill-ventilated, 
—(c.) The third form is the most malignant, and in 
its most intense and pestilential states, is seen chiefly 
in lying-in hospitals or wards, when over-crowded 
and ill-ventilated. The whole frame appears in- 
fected from the commencement, and whatever 
local affections or lesions may exist are developed 
in the progress of the malady, such lesions merely 
presenting more prominent forms than those ob- 
served in other parts of the body. This form of 
uerperal fever is caused by the local or endemic 
infection of the ward —by respiring an infected 
atmosphere; the infection originating as stated 
above. The disease produced by it may terminate 
rapidly in death, without any tissue or viscus hav- 
ing presented a more prominent lesion than the rest 
of the body. The blood, however, always is more or 
less altered, and the tissues generally are very 
deficient in vital cohesion immediately after death. 
When this form of the malady is less rapidly fatal, 
one or more of the complications, or rather of the 
more prominent alterations enumerated above are 
generally observed. mt 
125. Between the more primary inflammations, 
appearing sporadically, and constituting the in- 
flammatory form of puerperal fever, and the 
malignant form now mentioned, that form which 
IT have named the synochoid holds an intermediate 
place, passing insensibly into either of the. other 
forms with the intensity of the exciting causes, and 
the amount of predisposition. This synochoid, or 
intermediate form, may arise not only from a less 
concentration of the causes—from a less impure or 
contaminated air—from a less concentrated or in- 
tense effuvium; but also from an impure or 
infected state of the bed or bed-clothes, or from 
the infected hands of the accoucheur, causing a 
local infection during examination; or from other 
circumstances either already, or about to be no- 
ticed ; but according to the nature of the causes, 
their concentration, the state of the patient and 
the predisposition, so will it approach either the 
inflammatory form on the one hand or the malig- 
nant on the other; and so will it occur sporadi- 
cally, or even extend by infection. | 


126. Another circumstance deserving a brief 


notice is the fact, which has been presented to me 
on several occasions, that, although the cases 
which occurred when ventilation was most de- 


ficient, were generally of the third or most ma- 


lignant form I have mentioned, yet occasionally 


.& less malignant case, or one more properly be- 


ey 


and of which I have seen a few instances. 
infection may have been received before or after 
delivery ; but typhus fever appearing in this state 
should no more be viewed as a form of puerperal 
fever than small-pox, or any other of the ex- 
anthematous fevers ought to be so considered, when 
attacking a woman in child-bed. I shall, there- 
fore, notice it no further than the diagnosis may 
require. 
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longing to the second form, presented itself, 
and was to be ascribed to the greater consti- 
tutional powers of the patient. But during this 
state of ventilation and infection not one escaped 
the disease who was confined in the hospital. 
Subsequently, when ventilation was improved, 


and whena fever ward was provided outside the in- 
stitution, the cases presented generally the second 


form, and very few of the most malignant or third 


form were then seen. 


127. Besides these three forms of puerperal fever, 


with their complications or more prominent lesions, 
another may be adduced, namely, infectious, or 


true typhus fever occurring in the puerperal state ; 
The 


128. In theseveral works which have appeared 
upon puerperal fever, the epidemic and the sporadic 
occurrences of its several forms have been men- 
tioned in a very loose manner. I have no doubt 


of any of the forms of the malady appearing spo- 


radically, more especially the first and second 
forms which I have assigned, when circumstances 
combine to develope them ; nor can I deny that 
any of these forms, more particularly the second 
and third, may become so prevalent owing to a 
combination of causes, as to deserve the epithet 
epidemic. But most of the instances in which 
puerperal fever has become so prevalent as to be 
so called, have occurred in lying-in wards; and 
the disease has been limited to them, unless on 
some occasions when the infection has been carried 
abroad from them. The term epidemic is therefore 


not strictly applicable, the malady being truly en- 


demic as respects such institutions as thus occasion 


it, the character, the type, intensity, and other fea- 
tures of the malady, depending much upon the en- 
demic sources — upon the concentration of the infec- 
tious effuvia and other causes generated in these 
institutions and wards, It is not improbable, how- 
ever, that certain atmospheric constitutions, depend- 
ing upon the states of terrestrial and atmospheric 
electricity, and of humidity and temperature, and 


other circumstances affecting the prevalence of 
febrile maladies, may so affect also the form and 
prevalence of puerperal fever as to render it not 
only endemic in lying-in hospitals, but also epi- 
demic, or approaching to this state, in various 

laces, in which it may break out. For, as I 
stated above (§§ 36. 44. 138.), causes similar 
to, or almost identical with, those which generate 
it in lying-in wards, actually exist in various houses 
and localities, in such forms and degrees of con- 
centration as to give rise to sporadic cases, which, 
when circumstances combine to favour their spread, 
may propagate the malady. 

129, It will be asked, what are these causes 
which thus exist locally or endemically ?— Ist. 
Beds and blankets contaminated by prolonged use, 
without any attempts at purification (§ 44.) ;— 
9d. Privies containing immense accumulations of 
fecal matters, often rising as high as the boards, 
emitting contaminating vapours, particularly when 
frequented, or aay and sometimes occasion- 
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ally, as I have remarked in several instances, 
asthenic or irritative and spreading inflammation 
of the vulva, vagina, and cervix uteri of matried 
fernales, and even also of the rectum. I am con- 
vinced that the domestic causes of disease, and 
even of the most malignant maladies, which I 
have described in the article Pestrtencrs, Pro- 
TECTION FROM (§§ 10—23.), and of which I have 
even assigned proofs (§ 14.) at that place, are 
mainly concerned in producing the more serious 
forms of puerperal disease ; the malignancy of the 
attack depending chiefly upon the concentration 
or intensity of the cause. 

130, ili. Causes.—The causes of puerperal dis- 
eases have been stated above, with reference both 
to the peculiar condition of the puerperal female, 
or the predisposition thereby acquired (¢§ 6, ec 
seq. ), and to the more efficient and immediate agents 
and influences (§§ 35, et seg., and 129.). These 
aredisposing and exciting causes, with their several 
concomitants, especially when present in concen- 
trated or intense forms, commonly occasion puer- 
peral fevers — produce it sporadically and. favour 
its spread. From the days of Hrprocratrs, down 
to the close of the last century, the suppression of the 
lochia or of the milk was viewed as the chief cause 
of puerperal fevers; and certainly there can be no 
doubt that the suppression of these will often be 
followed by very serious disease, particularly of a 
febrile kind. But, in most instances, the suppres- 
sion is merely one of the effects of antecedent 
Causes ; and it may not, — indeed, most frequently 
it does not — take place in the most malignant 
states of the disease. 

131. A. The predisposing causes of puerperal 
diseases have been already enumerated, and the in- 
fluence of mental emotions has been noticed. 
The depression caused by fear of the disease, 
especially in lying-in charities, when the death of 
a patient is known, has a remarkable effect in fa- 
vouring the extension of the disaster, and the de- 
pressing feelings entertained by unmarried puer- 
peral females exert a similar influence. Large 
losses of blood, by uterine hemorrhage or otherwise, 
have a manifest influence, not only in predisposing 
to, but also in aggravating the danger of this dis- 
ease, more especially in lying-in hospitals and 
wards, Several instances demonstrating the truth 
of this statement have been observed in the course 
of my experience. Hemorrhage appears to in- 
crease the predisposition, both by augmenting vital 
depression and shock, and by favouring the ab- 
sorption of morbid secretions and excretions, and 
the passage of contaminating efluvia into the 
circulation. 

132. Hydrometric and thermometric states of the 
atmosphere also favour the occurrence of puerperal 
fever, both by depressing nervous power and b 
concentrating animal exhalations. Cold and bumid 
states of the air frequently prevent due ventilation 
of wards and apartments, and the requisite dilution 
of the contaminated atmosphere ; and all methods 
of warming lying-in apartments which do not 
promote due ventilation, or currents of fresh air, 
tend remarkably to generate a pestilential effluvia 
in lying-in wards or hospitals. Humidity at all 
seasons, but more especially during winter and 
spring, favours the generation and propagation of 
this and its allied diseases, as remarked by writers 
of all ages, more especially of erysipelas, fever, 
dysentery and rheumatism, 
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133. Some difference of opinion has existed _ 


respecting the seasons and states of the weather 
favouring the development of puerperal fever, es 
pecially in lying-in wards. My experience con- 
vinces me that cold is influential chiefly by pre- 
venting that amount of ventilation which is ree 
quisite when several women are in child-bed in 
the same apartment. According to my own ob- 
servations, during a period of thirty years, the 


7 


2 


disease has been most prevalent during the last — 


three months and the first four of the year. M, — 


Ducés’ observations, which are limited to 1819 _ 


and 1820 merely, show an order of frequency as_ 


baal 


follows : — November, February, January, Oc. i 


tober, December, September, May, March, April, — 
M. ve La Rocur, of Ge. 
neva, exhibits the following order of prevalence: 
January, March, November, December, April, — 
October, September, February, July, August, — 
May, June. As respects the influence of hu- — 
midity there is greater uncertainty. But I believe ~ 
that a moist state of the air, especially when con- — 
joined with a low temperature, is most injurious, “4 
especially as respects lying-in wards ; and in this _ 
opinion I am supported by Cuavssier, Ducks, — 
Cre, and others, whilst M. peta Rocue considers 

that a dry state of the air is most favourable to the — 
Humid states of the © 
atmosphere conjoined with warmth and stillness 
are certainly not infrequently’productive of sporadic — 
cases arising from the local sources of contamina- — 
tion and infection already pointed out (§§ 36, et — 
sey.) ; and from these cases either contagion or — 
infection may extend when the media are suitable 


August, July, June. 


prevalence of the malady. 


to the transmission, especially by the midwife or 
nurse. 

134, But neither temperature nor grades of 
humidity, nor both conjoined, always account for 
the prevalence or absence of this distemper. 


There seems to be a disposition to the prevalence 


of it at some periods and not at others, independ- 
ently of the conditions now remarked upon. ‘The 
states of the electricities, in as far as they affect 


the human body, may be the cause of this predis- a 


position, or emanations from the soil, of a nature 
quite incognisable to our senses, and means of 
detection, may favour its development and dif- 
fusion. But the epidemic occurrence of the ma- 
lady seems allied to the prevalence of low or 
adynamic or eruptive fevers, more especially of 


typhus and erysipelas ; and when puerperal fever Fs 


is found to prevail in lying-in hospitals, indes 
pendently of crowding or want of due ventilation, 


it generally partakes of the nature of the prevail- 3 


ing epidemic, or of the general epidemic constitu- 
tion. 

135. Neglected states of the bowels, constipa- 
tion, or diarrhoea ; improper or insuflicient food ; 
addiction to the use of spirituous liquors or cordials, 
and living in low, ill-drained, and ill-ventilated 
houses, also predispose to puerperal fevers. It is 
difficult to determine the influence of first or sub- 
sequent labours, or of the kind of labour. But 
very quick labours have been viewed as favouring 


the occurrence of puerperal disease in those con. 


fined for the first time ; and prolonged or difficult 
labours in subsequent confinements. Premature 
labour seems to dispose to puerperal fever ; but 
it may be mentioned that, when the patient is 
infected by the disease previously to delivery, or 


to the full period of gestation, premature labour 
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will be thereby induced. Of this I saw two in- 
stances in consultation with medical friends in the 
winter of 1827 and 1828. 

136. Other circumstances often concur with 
the foregoing in predisposing to puerperal fevers, 
more especially an age approaching to or above 
forty years ; females who have suffered previous 
abortions, and who are vitally or mentally de- 

ressed or exhausted ; severe, prolonged, or in- 
strumental labours: those who have been subject 
to diarrhoea, hemorrhoids, or leucorrhoea ; and 
those who are cachectic, or have been ill-fed; or 
kept too low during their confinement. — Indeed, 
insufficient nourishment, or inanition, in the pu- 
erperal state, is a more frequent predisposing cause 
than usually believed. These require no remark, 
especially when they are concomitants of the 
foregoing causes, and with other states of pre- 
disposition noticed above. (See §§ 6. 10, et seq.) 

137. B. The exciting causes are chiefly those 
which tend to contaminate the atmosphere of the 
lying-in apartment, or which may occasion a local 
infection.—(a.) The sources of contamination have 
been described above (§§ 35, et seq. 128, 129.); and 
although their nature and effects must have been 
long ago recognised, their removal and prevention 
have hitherto received yery slight attention. But 
these are not the only sources. Many houses retain 
within their own walls, sufficient causes of conta- 
mination and of local infection, as just stated, and 
as fully demonstrated under the head Pesri- 
LENCES, Prorecrion From (§§ 10—23), These 
causes are often productive of dysentery and of 
asthenic inflammation of the vagina and uterus, 
and they may be inferred not to be less innocuous 
to females on the eve of delivery, the foul air 
evolved from these sources infecting the female or- 
gans, and thus producing sporadically, either some 
one of the forms of puerperal fever, or uterine dis- 
eases incidental to the puerperal state. That 
these maladies have been thus produced in seve- 
ral instances: 1 have had sufficient evidence to 
prove; and that the more febrile or severe may 
be propagated to other females in this state, when 
circumstances combine to favour the propagation, 
‘I Armly believe. Besides these sources of extrinsic 
contamination, and the effluvia disengaged from 
foul beds (see § 44.) there are other influential 
causes which should not be overlooked, namely, 
direct and mediate contagion or infection, and the 
intrinsic contamination caused by morbid matters 
imbibed, and carried into the circulation from the 
uterus and vagina. 

138. Not the least important of the exciting 
causes of sporadic cases, which, however, in cir- 
cumstances favouring infection, may become more 
or less prevalent, is confinement in a low, close 
apartment, near where the exhalations from pri- 
vies, cess-pools, or drains find an outlet and con- 
taminate the air. Apartments near the ground 
floors of houses which are previded with privies 
and cess-pools that have no communication with 
drains and sewers, —and most houses are thus 
most injuriously constructed, —are liable to have 
the air in them contaminated at all seasons from 
these sources; but more especially in winter, when 
they are kept more closely shut, and when the ex- 
halations arise not much less abundantly, and 
penetrate wherever hydrogenous exhalations may 
possibly pass. 

139. The unguarded use of improper beverages, 
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moribund when I saw her. 
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as beer, ale, wine, spirits, &c.; all sudden mental 
emotions, or shocks, frights, chagrin, anxieties, 
&c.; and premature excesses of any kind, may 
concur to induce an attack of certain forms of the 
disease, especially of the more inflammatory. 
Coagula in the womb, or retained in the vagina ; 
portions of the placenta left adhering to the uterus ; 
and death of the foetus in utero, may severally 
cause uterine phlebitis, or other forms of this dis- 
ease, especially if the labour has been tedious, or 
has required the use of instruments. 

140. (b.) The infectious nature of puerperal fever 
has been denied by some, proved and believed in by 
many, and imperfectly elucidated, or stated with- 
out precision or due limitation by most recent 
writers on the disease. Infection, or even con- 
tagion is undoubted — unless by the inexperienced 
and the sceptical—in certain circumstances and 
forms of the malady. MM. Tonnetre and 
Nueéss, however, do not believe in the contagious 
nature of puerperal fever, and adduce their ex- 
perience at the Maternité in Paris in support of 
their opinion. During the latter partof 1818, and 
spring of 1819, the disease was extremely preva- 
lent in Paris, where I was then residing, and had 
an opportunity of seeing some of the cases which 
were so numerous in that institution, where alone 
about three hundred women died of it in these 
two years. It was prevalent at that time not 
only in lying-in wards, but also throughout Paris 
and itsenvirons. ‘These physicians state that it did 
not extend itself to the bed nearest that in which 
a patient was affected by it; and they assert that 
women newly delivered there, had each a separate 
apartment, and yet were attacked. ‘These are the 
chief facts in proof of their opinion, but they prove 
nothing beyond what has often been demonstrated 
(see §§ 148, et seq.), viz.that the malady is often pro- 
pagated by the mediate contact of the hands of the 
midwife, and by the efuvium imbibed and con- 
veyed by the clothes. They, however, admit, 
what was generally observed, both there and in 
other institutions, that when the fever was pre- 
valent, it generally attacked several in the same 
ward, and was sometimes confined entirely to one 
ward, a fact sufficiently demonstrative of at least 
an infectious or contaminated state of the air or of 
the bedding in that ward. 

141. Acircumstance worth noticing is mentioned 
by M. Ducés, which is no mean proof of the in- 
fluence of the infected air of the hospital upon the 
lower animals. During 1819 several cats fre- 
quenting the wards of the Maternité during the 
prevalence of fever, were attacked by painful dis- 
tension of the abdomen, and tumefaction of the 
parts of generation. The most of them died in four 
or five days ; and the dissection of them was made, 
in the presence of Professor Cuaussirr, by M. 
Dvucgs, who found in the peritoneal and pleural 
cavities a large quantity of a whitish serum mixed 
with albumioous flocculi, and a thin whitish coat. 
ing covering the abdominal and thoracic viscera, 
A similar instance of the cat of the hospital be- 
coming infected occurred in the hospital to which 
I was consulting physician during the prevalence 
of the fever in it. 

142. In 1824, I was requested by a practitioner 
in the Edgeware road to see a patient with him in 
this’ disease. She was the sixth case which he 
had had in the course of a few days. She was 
I learnt from him 


, 
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that each case of midwifery, which he had at- 
tended from the first of these six cases, was at- 
tacked in succession and had died; that he had 
called the most eminent accoucheurs to see these 


cases; that they had prescribed large bleedings ;- 


and that the present case had been also largely 
blooded, as was then the general practice, the in- 
jurious effects of which were making themselves 
apparent. I insisted that contagion had caused 
these cases, advised measures to be taken against 
his being the medium of its transmission, and no 
other cases occurred to him for a considerable 
time. 

143. Dr. Campzsett wrote on. this disease in 
1822, from a short experience; and, because he 
saw no reason to satisfy himself of the propagation 
of it by contagion, contended, in opposition to the 
no mean authority and more extensive experience 


of Hamiron and Gorpon, that the disease was’ 


neither infectious nor contagious, although he has 
adduced no conclusive evidence that some at least 
of the numerous cases which occurred in 1822 
did not arise from contagion. It must be ad- 
mitted that the sources of sporadic contamination, 
which I have described above (§ 137, 138.), are 
so abundant in Edinburgh, where Dr. Campneti 
practised, that the difficulty of discriminating be- 
tween the influence of these and of contagion is 
thereby much increased. With a candour, which 
always characterises the truly scientific inquirer, 
this physician states that subsequent experience 
has shown him his error (Lond. Med. Gaz. Dec. 
1831), and much to his credit he adduces the 
following facts : — After examining the body of a 
female who died of the disease after an abortion, 
and carrying some of the diseased parts to the class- 
room, he attended the delivery of a woman the 
same evening without having changed his clothes : 
she died. ‘Next morning he went in the same 
clothes to assist a difficult case, the subject of 
which also died of the disease ; and of others who 
were seized, within a few days, three shared the 
same fate.- In June 1823, he assisted at the dis- 
section of a case, where, from want of accom- 
modation, he was unable to wash his hands with 
due care. He was soon after called to two pa- 
tients requiring assistance, and went without 
further ablution, and without changing his clothes, 
and both these were seized with the disease and 
died. 

144. Dr.Gorvon states that the malady attacked 
only those women who were attended by a physician 
or nurse who had previously attended those affected 
with it. He remarks that he had abundant proofs, 
that any person who had been with a patient in pu- 
erperal fever became charged with an atmosphere 
of contagion which infected every pregnant or 
puerperal woman who came within its sphere. 
Dr. Hamiiron affirms that this fever is produced 
by an infection sui generis, and that he is quite 
positive that this infection is of so virulent a 
nature that it may be conveyed by a third person, 
Dr. Goocn records that a surgeon, after opening 
the body of a woman who died of this disease, 
continued to wear the same clothes, and delivered 
a lady a few days afterwards, who was attacked 
by a similar malady and died. Two more of his 
patients were seized in rapid succession and also 
died. He then suspected the transmission of the 
infection by his clothes, changed them, and met 


with no more cases of ‘the distemper. A washer- 
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woman and nurse washed the linen of a female 


who had died of puerperal fever. The next lying 
in patient she nursed died of this disease, and so 
did a third; when the circumstance having be- 
come known, she was no longer employed. At 


SunvDERLAND, forty out of fifty of these cases oc- 
curred in the practice of one surgeon and his as- _ 


sistant. Many other proofs of infection have 
been adduced by Drs. Lez, Moore, Watter, 
Roserrson, and by many recent writers. ‘The 
last named writer, in a most instructive com- 
munication (Lond. Med, Gaz. vol. ix. p. 503.), 
states, that a midwife in extensive practice among 
the out-patients of a lying-in charity, within one 
month delivered thirty cases living in an extensive 
suburb of Manchester, and of this number six- 
teen were attacked with puerperal fever, and they 
all died; and that, of about three hundred and 


ne _ 


eighty delivered at this time by the midwives of this _ 


charity, none had the disease except the patients 
delivered by this midwife. Other conclusive facts 
are adduced of contagion by this writer. 

145. These facts sufficiently show the contagious 
nature of this disease—that this fever may be 
propagated both by the hands, and by the clothes, 
or by either, of a third person, that third person 
being generally the midwife or nurse. But not 
only is it thus contagious—the tangible commu- 
nication often taking place during an examination 
per vaginam ; but it is also infectious through the 
medium of the bed-clothes or bedding, or the 
body-clothes of a patient, or of a midwife or nurse, 
or the contaminated air of a lying-in ward. I 
have had several occasions of observing, that a 
lying-in hospital, or ward, for some time after 
having been opened or purified, will remain free 
from puerperal disease; but that, if too many 
patients be admitted, or if, owing to the season, 
weather, temperature and humidity, the wards are 
too closely shut, the emanations from the dis- 
charges, &c., will soon contaminate the air, and 
infect the more recently delivered women, the 
efluvium from those first attacked increasing the 
infectious state of the air, which is confined for a 
time to the wards where the emanations were first 
accumulated, but which soon becomes diffused 
through all the wards and apartments. 

146. It has been very justly remarked by Dr. 
Hoxmes, of Boston, United States, that, “ suppose 
a few writers of authority can be found to profess 
a disbelief in contagion—and they are very few 
compared with those who think differently — is it 
quite clear that they formed their opinions on a 
view of all the facts, or is it apparent that they 
relied mostly on their own solitary experience ?” 
Dr. Dewexrs, in the last edition of his treatise on 
the diseases of females, has expressly said : —“ In 
this country under no circumstance in which 
puerperal fever has hitherto appeared does it 
afford the slightest ground for the belief that it is 
contagious.” ‘The evidence already furnished may 
be viewed as quite decisive of the infectious and 
contagious nature of the disease in Europe; but 
Dr. Dewezs is incorrect as to his statement of the 
matter as respects the United States; for, as 
Dr. Hormes has remarked, Dr. Francis states, 
that the disease was in some instances supposed to 
be conveyed by the accoucheurs themselves ; and 
Dr. Perrson, of Salem, United States, admits this 
to have occurred to himself in several consecutive 
cases. Dr.Convie, although not previously a 
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Deliever in the contagious nature of the malady, 
«has nevertheless become convinced by the facts 
that have fallen under his notice, that the puerperal 
fever now prevailing is capable of being conveyed 
by contagion.” —( Trans. of Coll. of Phys. of Phila- 
delphia, July, 1842.) . Dr. Warnineron stated 
at the same meeting of the college, that after as- 
sisting at an autopsy of puerperal peritonitis, he 
was called upon to deliver three women in rapid 
succession. ‘* All these women were attacked 
with different forms of what is commonly called 
puerperal fever.” At this meeting also Dr. Wrst 
- stated, that seven females delivered by Dr. Jack- 
son in rapid succession were all attacked with 
puerperal fever, and five of them died. These 
were the only cases which occurred in that dis- 
trict; for the women became alarmed at the ex- 
istence of what Dr. Dewees and a few with him 
have denied, and sent for other assistance. ‘“ And 
here I may mention that this very Dr. 8. Jackson 
is one of Dr. Dewees’ authorities against con- 
tagion !” 

147. A physician in Boston, United States, had 
the following consecutive cases: —on the 24th 
March, 9th, 10th, 11th, 27th, 28th April, and 
8th May, seven in all, of which five died. He 
then left town. Another physician writes to Dr. 
Houmes as follows: —‘‘ The first case was in 
February (1830), during a very cold time. She 
was confined the 4th and died the 12th. Between 
the 10th and 28th of this month I attended six 
women in labour, all of whom did well except the 
last, as also two who were confined March Ist and 
5th. Mrs. E., confined February 28th, sickened 
and died March 8th. The next day, the 9th, I 
inspected the body, and the night after attended a 
lady, Mrs. G., who sickened and died the 16th. 
‘The 10th I attended another, Mrs. B., who sick- 
ened, but recovered. March 16th, I went from 
Mrs. B.’s room to attend a Mrs. H., who sickened 
and died 2ist. The 17th I inspected Mrs.G. 
On the 19th I went directly from Mrs. H.’s room 
to attend another lady, Mrs. G., who also sickened 
and died 22d. While Mrs. B. was sick on the 
15th, I went directly from her room, a -few rods, 


and attended another woman who was not sick. 


Up to the 20th of the month I wore the same 
clothes. I now refused to attend any labour; 
and did not till April 2ist, when, having tho- 
roughly cleansed myself, I resumed my practice, 


and had no more puerperal fever, The cases were: 


not confined to a narrow space. The two nearest 
were half a mile from each other, and half that 
distance from my residence. The others were 
from two to three miles apart. There were no 
other cases in their immediate vicinity.” (p.517.) 
In another communication, the writer considered 
that he carried the contagion to five cases; and 
both he and the preceding correspondent state that 
the disease infected the young and the more aged ; 
the strong and the weak; and without being in- 
- fluenced by the labour or other circumstance. 
148, Dr. Ramssornam remarks, that he has 
known the disease to spread through a particular 
district, or to be confined to the practice of a par- 
ticular person, almost every patient being attacked 
by it, whilst other practitioners had not a single 
ease; and he views the distemper as being ca- 
able of conveyance in not only common modes, 
but through the dress of the attendants on the 
patient. — (Lond. Med. Gaz. 2d May, 1835.) 
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Dr. Brunvetz says, that some practitioners “ have 


lost ten, twelve, or a greater number of patients 
in scarcely broken succession :” 
may occur spontaneously he admits ; that its in- 
fectious nature may be plausibly disputed he does 
not deny; but he would considerately add, that 


that this fever 


he had rather “that those he esteemed the most 


should be delivered, unaided, in a stable, by the 


manger-side, than that they should receive the 
best help, in the fairest apartment, but exposed to 
the vapours of this pitiless disease. Gossiping 
friends, wet nurses, monthly nurses, the practi- 
tioner himself, are the channels by which the 
infection is chiefly conveyed.” — (Lect. on Mid- 
wifery, p.395.) My friend Dr. Kine, of Eltham, 
mentioned at a meeting of the Medical and Chi- 
rurgical Society (Lancet, 2d May, 1840), that 
some years since a surgeon at Woolwich lost 
sixteen patients from puerperal fever in the same 
year. He was compelled to give up practice for 
one or two years, his business being divided among 
the neighbouring practitioners. No case of the 
disease had occurred in the practice of these prac- 
titioners, or occurred afterwards. Mr. Daviss 
states, that in the autumn of 1822 he met with 
twelve cases, while his medical friends in the 
neighbourhood did not meet with any, or at least 
with very few. He could attribute this to no 
other cause than his having been present at the 
examination of two cases, and his having conveyed 
the infection to his patients notwithstanding every 
precaution. In December, 1830, a midwife who 
had attended two fatal cases of puerperal fever at 
the British Lying-in Hospital, examined a patient 
who had just been admitted to ascertain if labour 
had commenced. This patient remained two days ; 
but labour not coming on she returned home, 
when she was suddenly delivered before she could 
return to the hospital. On the third day she was 
seized with the fever, and died in thirty-six hours. 
A young surgeon shortly after examining the bod 
of a sporadic case that had died, delivered three 
women who all died of puerperal fever. Mr, In- 
GLEBY states, that two gentlemen after the post 
mortem examination of a case of this disease, went 
in the same dress, each respectively, to a case of 
midwifery. The one case was attacked in thirty 
hours afterwards, the other in. three days. One of 
the same surgeons attended, in the same clothes, 
another female, and she was attacked on the even- 
ing of the fifth day, and afterwards died. These 
cases belonged to a series of seven, the first of 
which was believed.to have originated in a case of 
erysipelas. Mr.Incresy also adduces another 
series of severe cases which occurred to a prac- 
titioner in 1836, the first of which was also at- 
tributed to his having opened erysipelatous abs- 
cesses shortly before. 

149. Dr. Ricsy remarks, that the discharges 
from a patient in puerperal fever are highly con- 
tagious; that the puerperal abscesses are also 
contagious, and may be communicated to healthy 
lying-in women by using the same sponge, as 
proved repeatedly in the Vienna Hospital; and 
that the women engaged in washing the bed-linen 
of the General Lying-in Hospital have been at- 
tacked with abscesses in the hands and diffuse in- 
flammation of the cellular tissue. Dr. Rams- 
BOTHAM, in a letter to me, mentions a series of 
seven cases, two of which he saw, which occurred 
successively to a surgeon in this city; and he, 
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moreover, notices the connection of erysipelas with 
certain of these cases; but to this I shall revert in 
the sequel. Now, after the evidence I have ad- 
duced—and J could have quadrupled the amount 
—is it not criminal for any medical man to go 
from a case of this disease, or even from a case of 
erysipelas, to a female in the parturient or puer- 
peral state, without using the strictest precautions? 
I may conclude this part of my subject by stating 
that the fact of the contagious nature of this 
malady is completely set at rest by the above 
evidence; especially when it is undisputed that 
within the walls of lying-in hospitals a miasm is 
often generated as palpable to the senses, and even 
sometimes much more so,‘ than the fumigations 
used to ‘destroy it, so tenacious as often to with- 
stand. the common measures of purification, and 
when generated, more deadly than the plague, if 
not arrested at its commencement by the most 
prompt and efficient means. I may further.add, 
that lying-in hospitals, or even lying-in wards, 
ought not to be allowed to exist, for the reasons 
rendered apparent by what I have adduced, and 
because the aid they afford may be more bence- 
ficially furnished in other ways ; and that boards 
of health, if such existed, or without them, the 
medical institutions of a country should have the 
power of coercing, or of inflicting some kind of 
punishment on those who recklessly go from cases 
of puerperal fevers to parturient or puerperal fe- 
males, without using due precaution; and who, 
having been shown the risk, criminally encounter 
it, and convey pestilence and death to the persons 
they are employed to aid in the most interesting 
and suffering period of female existence. 

150. The contagious nature of puerperal fever 
has been denied by Hurme, Leake, Hurt, 
BEavuveELocave, Tonneii£t, Ducks, Dewexrs, and 
others; but Gornpon, J. Crarxr, Denman, 
Burns, Hamittox, Haicuton, Burunpext, 
Goocu, Ramssotuam, Locock, Dovctas, Lex, 
Incresy, Atison, Ricpy, Watson, Cuannino, 
and others, have professed their belief in, or ad- 
duced proofs of, the existence of this property, as 
respects this, the most frightful of any of our 
domestic pestilences ; and if any would prefer the 
weight of authority to the overwhelming evidence 
now adduced, the names I have enumerated must 
satisfy him— at least they are quite, nay, more 
than ‘sufficient to warrant him in acting with 
caution, and to render him criminal in the eyes of 
the considerate part of the community if he should 
ever be the medium of transmitting contagion and 
death to those who confide not only in his science, 
but also in his humanity, and in the incalculable 
value attached by him to human life. Dr. Hotmes 
has forcibly and eloquently brought this much 
neglected subject before the profession; and he 
thus concludes: — “ It is as a lesson, rather than 
as a reproach, that I call up the memory of those 
irreparable errors and wrongs. No tongue can 
tell the heart-breaking: calamity they have caused ; 
they have closed the eyes just opened upon a new 
world of love and happiness; they have cast the 
helplessness of infancy into'the stranger’s arms, or 
bequeathed it with less cruelty the death of its 
dying parent. ‘There is no tone deep enough for 
regret, and no voice loud enough for warning. 
The woman about to become a mother, or with 
her new-born infant upon her bosom, should be 
the object of trembling care and sympathy wher- 


ever she bears her tender burden, or stretches her 
aching limbs. The very out-cast of the streets 
has pity upon her sister in degradation when the 
seal of promised maternity is impressed upon her, 
The remorseless vengeance of the law is arrested 
in its fall at a word which reveals this transient 
claim for merey. ‘The solemn prayer of the 
liturgy singles out her sorrows from the multiplied 
trials of life, to plead for her in the hour of peril, 
God forbid that any member of the profession, to 
whom she trusts her life, doubly precious at that 
eventful period, should hazard it negligently, une 
advisedly, or selfishly ! ” ‘ 
151. C. What Connection is there between Puer=_ 
peral Fevers and Erysipelas? — The connection — 
apparently existing between these diseases has been — 
hinted at above; but it is more remarkable at 
some seasons and occasions than at others. It — 
was first observed and insisted upon by Pourzay 
é 


in 1750, who considered the puerperal fever as it — 
then prevailed in Paris as an epidemic erysipelas 
of the peritoneum. Drs.Homr and Youna of — 
Edinburgh, and Dr. Lowpsr of London, not long 
afterwards, also maintained this opinion. Dr. ; 
Asercromerr, as Dr. Moors has remarked, 
adopted a similar view, and founded his opinion 
principally, on the circumstance of both diseases — 
giving rise to serous effusion. In the various % 
discussions this subject has given rise to, it has _ 
been contended by Dr, Wurrinc, Dr. Water, 
. 
f 
5 


5 


and others, that the identity of both these maladies 
is shown by the similarity of symptoms, and by 
the ill-success of remedies ; they asserting that, like 
erysipelas, puerperal fever cannot be arrested, and 
that it is contagious. ‘Chis last property has been 
shown to exist, and cannot now reasonably be 
doubted. But that puerperal fever may be ar- 
rested I have proved on numerous occasions ; and 
I shall have occasion to describe the means by 
which its arrest may be accomplished. Phlebius 
of the capillary veins not infrequently complicates | 
erysipelas, and uterine phlebitis is a frequent 
complication of the second or more intermediate 
grades or states of puerperal fever. ‘These pheno- 
mena evince a certain amount of alliance, but 
not identity. Gorpox, Hry, Armstronc, and 
others, contend for similarity, if not for identity. 
Dr, Ler states, that in 1829, when the fever - 
broke out in the British Lying-in Hospital, three 
children died of erysipelas, and on examination 
after death the peritoneum in these infants was 
found extensively inflamed, and covered with a 
copious sero-purulent effusion. Three other cases 
are related as having occurred under similar cir- 
cumstances; but it is admitted, that cases of in- 
fantile erysipelas repeatedly occurred when there 
were no cases of puerperal fever in the hospital. 
I find it remarked, in my notes of cases of this 
disease observed by me in Queen Charlotte’s 
Lying-in Hospital, that the relation subsisting be- 
tween puerperal fevers, whether of an inflam- 
matory, or of a malignant or of an intermedia‘e 
type, and erysipelas, especially of an epidemic 
form, has been evinced on several occasions, and 
during several periods, in which the former have 
prevailed. Instances of both diseases occurred in 
the winter and spring of 1823 and 1830, and of 
almost every intermediate year. But cases have 
also been observed of either malady without the 
other ; and, whilst infantile erysipelas has ocea- 
sionally beea seen contemporancously with the 
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appearance of puerperal fevers among the women, 
the former has not infrequently been met with, 
when the latter did not exist, either sporadically or 
endemically. | 

152. Dr. Hotmrs notices, in his instructive me- 
moir, that Dr.S. Jackson went from a case of 
gangrenous erysipelas which he had been dressing 
to the first of the series of cases which took place 
in his practice ; and that a Dr. C., who delivered 
seven women in succession, who were all seized 
with puerperal fever, had made, on the 19th of 
March, the autopsy of a man who died after a 
very short illness, from oedema of the leg and 
thigh followed by gangrene, and the first of these 
seven cases was delivered by him on the 20th, 
the following day. When making the autopsy on 
the 19th, Dr. C. wounded his hand, and was con- 
fined to his house, after delivering the first case on 
the 20th, until the 3d of April, and on April the 
9th he attended the second case of fever. ‘“ Se- 
veral cases of erysipelas occurred very soon after- 
wards in the house where the autopsy of the man 
just mentioned took place. There were also many 
cases of erysipelas in town at the time of the 
puerperal cases, The nurse who laid out the body 
of the third puerperal patient was taken on the 
evening of the same day with sore throat and ery- 
sipelas, and died in ten days. The nurse who laid 
out the body of the fourth case of puerperal fever 
was seized on the day following with symptoms 
like those of that case, and died in a week, without 
any external marks of erysipelas. 

153. Another physician, who had a series of 

five successive cases of puerperal fever, states, in 
a letter to Dr. Hotmes, that for two weeks pre- 
viously to the first case of puerperal fever he had 
been attending a severe case of erysipelas, and 
the infection may have been conveyed through 
him to the patient, as he admits; but, he asks, 
“ Wherefore does not this occur to other phy- 
Sicians, or to himself at other times; for he has 
since had a still more inveterate case of erysipelas, 
but he has had no disease in any of his midwifery 
cases?” 2: It would be culpable in him to make 
the experiment, or to repeat the risk, without due 
precautions. Inoculation with the matter of 
small-pox or cow-pox does not always communi- 
cate the disease ; indeed, it often fails of doing 
so; but no one now disputes the contagious na- 
ture of the virus inoculated. Dr. Merriman, 
an able and cautious practitioner, mentioned 
(Lancet, 2d May, 1840) that he was at the ex- 
amination of a case of: puerperal fever at 2 p.m. 
He took care not to touch the body. At 9 o’clock 
the same evening he attended a woman in labour ; 
she was so nearly delivered that he had scarcely 
any thing to do. The next morning she had 
‘rigors, and died in forty-eight hours, Her infant 
had erysipelas, and died in two days. A patient 
whom I was attending in the hospital, in 1828, 
was seen by a lady; and, whilst listening to her 
faint voice, her breath was felt by the lady, who 
was stooping over her. This lady was the folluw- 
ing day attacked with erysipelas in the face. 

154. Dr. Ricsy states that, in one epidemic in 
the General Lying-in Hospital, the child of every 
woman who died of the disease perished of ery- 
sipelas, which ran its course in a few hours. Dr. 
Ramsporuam remarks, respecting this topic, that 
the cases recorded by Crery and INcrxpy are so 
strongly in point, as to render it almost impossible 
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to withhold the conviction that there is a form of 
fever to which puerperal women are liable, not 
only arising from the contagion of erysipelas, but, 
in its turn, also occasioning that disease in other 
persons. Whether in this affection, when it arises 
under such circumstances, the peritoneum is al- 
ways attacked, is a question which he believes 
may be answered affirmatively in the great ma- 
jority of cases. He further states, that on three 
occasions he has known the women who have 
nursed patients that died of this fever attacked 
with erysipelas of the leg; that in 1841; when 
erysipelas was prevalent in Rotherhithe, a medical 
friend of his had six cases, and whilst attending 
these he delivered a lady, who was speedily seized 
with puerperal fever, and very soon afterwards 
died. Her nurse was attacked with erysipelas of » 
the hand, and was attended by another surgeon. 
One day, after having made an incision, and 
dressed the wound, this latter surgeon was calied 
to a case of midwifery: puerperal fever super- 
vened, and the patient sunk very rapidly. A third 
fatal case, attended by the same practitioner, Dr. 
R. also saw, and others that did well. The dis- 
ease disappeared in that vicinity when these prac- 
titioners declined to attend women in labour. 
Since the appearance of the second edition of his 
work, Dr. R. has met with additional facts, which 
he has had the kindness to communicate to me. 
A surgeon, in Clerkenwell, had five fatal cases of 
puerperal peritonitis, rapidly following each other, 
and two others, which Dr. R. saw, and both re- 
covered ; but both the children of these two latter 
cases died of erysipelas. One of the nurses in 
these last cases also took erysipelas. When this 
surgeon attended the first case of puerperal fever, 
he was just recovering of an attack of diffuse in- 
flammation of the cellular tissue, with abscess of 
the fore-arm, consequent on having pricked his 
finger in opening the body of a woman who died 
of cancer of the uterus. Dr. R. concludes with 
believing, that “ the connection between malig- 
nant puerperal fever — that is, the fever in which 
the peritoneum is the seat of disease, and which 
terminates in the rapid effusion of soft lymph and 
whey-like serum into the cavity —and erysipelas 
is perfectly established.” I may addtotheabove 
my opinion that the evidence is altogether satis- 


factory; that some of the series of cases of the 


more malignant states of puerperal fever have 
been produced by an infection originating in the 
eflluvia proceeding from erysipelas, or by the con- 
tagion of the matter or contaminating material 
produced by erysipelas, It is quite unnecessary 
for me to adduce further facts in support of this 
inference, but they may be found in the writings 
of Ceety, Ackerey, Ricsy, S. Jackson, Hotmrs, 
Incteby, Patey, Srorrs, NunNELey, and nu- 
merous others, referred to in the BistioGrapny 
to this article. My opportunities of observing 
this disease since 1812, and what I have seen of 
it in hospitals and in private practice, have con- 
vinced me of the propriety of the following infer- 
ences and precautions. 

155. a. That lying-in hospitals and wards have 
been established and supported on mistaken views 
as to the benefits they confer on individuals and 
the community ; that the charity would be be- 
stowed more safely to the objects themselves, and 
to others contingently, if it were so administered 
ag to afford the required aid, to increase the coms 
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forts, and to improve the sanitary conditions of 
females in the puerperal states at their own places 
of residence. 

156. b. If these institutions be still continued 
and supported, as introductions to midwifery prac- 
tice, or for the doubtful benefit of the recipients 
of a certain kind of charity, the obstetric phy- 
sicians and surgeons attached to them ought not 
to attend those cases of puerperal fever or of ery- 
sipelas which so frequently break out in the wards 
of such institutions ; for, by doing so, they con- 
vey the poison from one patient to another, both 
within and without the institution. In all such 
circumstances, the consulting physician or surgeon 
to the institution, who, as in my own case, should 
not be engaged in the practice of midwifery, 
ought to take charge of these cases, which should, 
immediately upon their attack, be removed, with 
due care and precaution, into a separate ward, 
provided for the reception of such cases, and situ- 
ated without the walls of the hospital, but apart 
from other houses. 

157. c. A physician or surgeon engaged in ob- 
stetric practice, upon the occurrence of puerperal 
fever in any of his cases, should either explain 
the matter to her friends, and call in a physician 
not engaged in this practice, to whose care she 
ought to be committed ; or he should relinquish 
the care of puerperal females during his attend- 
ance on cases of this fever, and even of erysi- 
pelas; or he should change all his clothes, 
and carefully wash his hands,-after seeing cases of 
either of these maladies, before proceeding to a 
puerperal female, 

158. d. An obstetric practitioner should not 
make an autopsy of a case of puerperal fever, or 
of erysipelas, or of peritonitis, or of diffusive in- 
flammation of the cellular tissue, or of the disease 
occasioned by the necroscopic poison (see art. 
Potsons, §§ 487, et seq.), nor even attend, or dress, 
or visit any of such cases, without immediately 
afterwards observing the precautions just stated, 
and allowing two or three days to elapse between 
such attendance and midwifery engagements, or 
visits to puerperal females. 

159. e. It is the duty of obstetric practitioners 
attached to public institutions to prevent, as far as 
possible, the spread of this pestilence by midwives, 
nurses, or other assistants; and, as soon as two or 
three cases occur in succession, or other causes of 
suspicion present themselves, to take the most 
. decided measures against the extension of con- 
tagion. Whatever indulgence may have hereto- 
fore been extended to those who have been the 
ignorant causes of the misery disclosed by the 
above statements —which convey but a small 
part of what has occurred in recent times — can- 
not now be expected, and ought not to be granted ; 
for the practitioner is now too well informed, or, 
at least, the sources of information as to this 
matter are too open for him to be longer ignorant, 
that this most deadly of our domestic pestilences 
is conveyed from the infected to the healthy chiefly 
and most frequently by the accoucheur, when it 
occurs without the walls of a lying-in hospital ; 
and that ignorance of, or inattention to, this fact, 
already not unknown to the well-informed part of 
the community,— this flagrant neglect of what 
we owe to those who confide in us, and to society 
in general, to whom we must look for considera- 
tion and esteem, — will be no longer viewed as a| 
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misfortune, but will be more justly considered a 
crime, of no small magnitude. 
160. D. What connexionis there between puerperal 

fever and other maladies, especially such as are 
epidemic or endemic ; and may atmospheric vicissi« 
tudes or conditions be viewed as concerned in this 
connexion, and in their prevalence severally or cols 
lectively? The infectious nature of puerperal 
fever has been demonstrated above (§¢ 140, et seq.), 
and it has been shown, as in Dr, Merriman’s 
case, that the disease may be communicated with« 
out contact, although there is also reason to be- 
lieve that the contact of a materia morbi will also 
convey it. The conneaion between this fever and 
erysipelas, also a contagious disease, has next been 
shown (§§ 151, et seg.); and it has been proved — 
that the effluvium from a case of puerperal fever 
will produce erysipelas in a person predisposed to 
this latter malady, whilst that evolved from a case 
of erysipelas will occasion puerperal fever in 
newly delivered females. Moreover, it has been 
shown, by several cases in the course of my prac- 
tice (to two of which I was called by one prac- — 
titioner, in the winter of 1827-28), that the — 
infection of either this fever or erysipelas may — 
be transmitted to females who are pregnant, more — 
especially at a far advanced period of gestation, — 
and may rapidly produce premature delivery, fole 
lowed by all the characteristic phenomena of ni 
lignant puerperal fever ; whilst, on the other hand, — 
abortion or premature delivery, particularly when. 
either is accompanied with great hemorrhage or 
flooding, predisposes remarkably to the infection _ 
of puerperal fever, as well as to that of erysipelas, — 
161. The prevalence of typhoid or adynamie 
fevers have been considered by some writers as_ 


merely typhoid fever modified or aggravated by 
the puerperal state. We find that small-pox and 
scarlet fever, or measles, are remarkably agera- 
vated, and the danger from them greatly increased, 
when they attack a puerperal female. But these 
diseases always preserve their identity and their _ 
specific forms, and the power of perpetuating or _ 
Their characters are not 
lost in those of puerperal fever ; and if, during 
their course, the phenomena or the internal lesions 
and complications usually observed in malignant 
puerperal fever appear also in them, they are 
merely superadded, and become the causes of _ 
the greater malignancy and more rapid progress 
of the malady to a fatal issue. Now, this has 
been the case also with the true or exanthematic y 
typhus, when it affects a puerperal female, as far 
as my observation enables me to judge; for the 
characteristic eruption and the low muttering de- 
lirium — the typhomania— marking this fever, 
have also appeared in the puerperal manifestation _ 
or complication of it, the features of the puerperal : 
malady being also present; the puerperal state 
imparting to this specific fever, as it does to the 
exanthemata, dangerous complications, more ma- 
lignant characters, and a much more rapid and 
unfavourable issue. ie 
162. I have had reason, however, to believe, that 
puerperal fever may arise sporadically from the same 
causes as that form of fever which I have denomi- 
nated putro-adynamic,— the putrid fever of the 
older writers (seeart. Frver, § 484.) ;—that fever, — 
varying in its subordinate features, and in the 


more or less connected with the occurrence of 
puerperal fever ; and, indeed, that this latter is 
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lesions supervening in its course, may be produced | 


in the puerperal state by the same causes as those 
which occasion that form of continued fever ; — 
that animal exhalations, the foul vapours from 
putrid animal matter and burying-grounds, the 
- effluvia from privies and sewers, and the infectious 
’ emanations yielded by those affected by this fever, 
will produce puerperal fever, in all respects the 
same as when it prevails in lying-in hospitals ; and 
that the puerperal fever thus originating may be 
spread in the manner above demonstrated : that, 
in short, malignant puerperal fever may arise 
sporadically from those sources of infection I have 
Beeribed when treating of this property (see 
Inrecrion, §§ 11, et seq.), and of the causes of 
putro-adynamic fever (see Fever, §§ 449, et seq. 
484.), and be transmitted from one puerperal 
female to another, when the circumstances fa- 
youring this transmission are present. 
_ 163. Dr. Cottins states, that puerperal fever 
has become epidemic in the Dublin Lying-in 
Hospital on several occasions when typhus fever 
prevailed in that city ; and at other periods when 
erysipelas was frequent. A patient was admitted 
ata late hour labouring under fever with petechial 
spots over the body. She was removed to a se- 
parate apartment, and died soon afterwards. The 
two females who occupied the beds adjoining her’s 
were attacked with puerperal fever and died. <A 
patient in fever was admitted at night into one of 
the labour wards, where she remained for some 
hours. This ward contained four beds. The three 
women occupying the other beds were attacked 
with puerperal fever, and two died. Dr, Cor1tins 
adds, that the recovery of the patient attacked 
with typhus fever at the full period of pregnancy 
is an interesting fact, as he believes that no com- 
plication proves more generally fatal than the 
premature expulsion of the child under such cir- 
cumstances. 

164, The'prevalence also of the low types of the 
exanthemata, of rheumatism, and even of other 
diseases, which are favoured more or less by humid, 
stagnant, and cold states of the atmosphere, may 
exist contemporaneously with that of puerperal 
fever; but, in such circumstances, the only con- 
nexion subsisting between them is to be ascribed 
to the atmospheric conditions, especially those 
just stated, probably also associated with certain 
electrical conditions of the earth’s surface and of 
the air, and with emanations from the various 
Sources of impurity and of infection, with which 
all crowded localities, towns, cities, factories, &c., 

abound more or less, particularly when these 
emanations are not swept away by high winds and 
due ventilation. 

165. iv. Description. — Puerperal Fevers pre- 
Sent certain types or forms, depending chiefly 
upon the following circumstances :— Ist. Upon 
the intensity or concentration of the exciting 
causes, relatively to the predisposition of those 
exposed to their operation;—2d. Upon the de- 
gree of depression of organic nervous energy or 

powers of life produced by those causes ;— 3d. 
Upon the extent of contamination of the circu- 
lating fluids consequent either on the respiration 
of.a foul or infected atmosphere, or on the ab- 
sorption of morbid matters from the sexual organs, 
or from other parts;——4th. Upon the continued 
operations of these, or of various concurrent causes 
and influences, during the progress of the malady ; 
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— 5th. Upon the states of season, weather, and \ 
epidemic constitution, at the time cases of this 
malady occur ;— and 6th. Upon the manner in 
which the infection is produced, and the media: or 
channels by which it is conveyed, when the disease 
is propagated by infection or contagion, as shown 
above (§§ 140, et. seq.). These circumstances, 
aided by constitutional peculiarities, the previous 
conditions of organs and functions, and the morbid 
tendencies of the patient, are also the chief causes 
of the complications, ultimate changes, and results 
observed in the advanced course and at the ter- 
mination of the malady. 

166. The various arrangements of the forms of 
puerperal fever adopted by medical writers have 
involved the following important questions, 
namely,—(a.) Are the several forms or types of 
puerperal fever the consequences of local changes— 
of those lesions observed ufter death ; or, in other 
words, are they merely symptomatic disturbances of 
the constitution produced by these lesions ?— (b.) 
Are the structural lesions or prominent changes 


found on dissection produced in the course of the 


malady, and are they the ultimate results of that 
malady? — (c.) And are these forms or types dif- 
ferent from their commencement, and the effects of 
different grades of intensity of the exciting causes, 
and of the different avenues or channels by which 
these causes invade and poison the frame?—Now 
the solution of these important questions has 
been eschewed by all writers, and even by the 
obstetrical writers, on this malady, many of whom 
have mystified, rather than enlightened the sub- 
ject. The answers which may be given to these 
questions will appear more illustratively in the 
sequel, for the importance of the topics to which 
they refer is great, not merely as respects an ac- 
curate description of the different resulting forms 
and states, but also as regards the adoption of 
appropriate prophylactic measures -and rational 
indications of cure. The discussion of this topic 
cannot, therefore, be neglected with propriety. 
It is necessary first to advert to the modes and 
aveffues by which the poison or infection may 
contaminate the frame, as above demonstrated. 
(S§ 143, et seq.) —1st. The atmosphere of a ward 
may be infected by animal effluvia — by exhala- 
tions from decomposed discharges, &c., as there 
shown: or a puerperal female may inspire the 
poisonous effluvium absorbed, retained, and af- 
terwards given out, by the clothes of the medical 
attendant or nurse. In these cases the frame is 
infected through the respiratory avenue ; organic 
nervous power, and the circulating fluids being 
thereby morbidly impressed or affected. What- 
ever local changes, or prominent lesions are ob- 
served after death, whether implicating the peri- 
toneum, orthe sexual organs, or other parts, are, 
in such cases, consecutive of the operation of the 
exciting cause upon the nervous and vascular 
systems, and upon the blood. In these there can 
be no doubt as to the local lesions being consecu- 
tive of the infection thus produced; although 
the mode in which the consecutive lesions or com- 
plications are developed may admit of discussion 
as noticed hereafter (§§ 245, et seq.). 

167. 2d. It has been showen above (§§ 187, et 
seq.) that the poison may be conveyed to the uterus 
or vagina by contact,-—by the hands of the ac- 
coucheur; or the poisonous miasms or vapours 
exhaled from foul privies frequented just before 
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delivery, —a gust of foul air on those occasions— 
may infect the vagina and os uteri; or the decom- 
position of coagula in the vagina or uterus, or of 
a portion of a retained placenta may so con- 
taminate these parts, the imbibition and absorption 
of the decomposed matters, or of ichorous or 
puriform secretions in these situations, affecting 
not only the states of vital power and resistance, 
but also changing the constitution cf the cir- 
culating fluids in such a manner as to give rise 
to all the phenomena and complications of this 
malady. In this latter mode of infection —and 
through the channel or avenue now stated, —the 
local changes in the sexual organs are, as respects 
their earlier yrades, the first to be developed ; 
although they subsequently increase in extent and 
intensity with the depression or exhaustion of 
vital power, and with the contamination of the 
circulating fluids; and progressively extend to 
the peritoneum, digestive organs, heart, and other 
remote parts, as hereafter described. In the first 
of these modes of infection (§ 166.), the local 
alterations are generally consecutive of the consti- 
tutional affection ; in the second they are primary, 
but of such a nature as rapidly to contaminate 
the whole frame, and as to become themselves 
quickly aggravated and extended by the con- 
sequent constitutional infection. The former of 
these modes is produced by an extrinsic cause or 
poisonous emanation generally conveyed through 
the medium of the respired air; the latter by the 
contact of a material poison either directly ap- 
plied to the prominently diseased parts, or affect- 
ing them in the manner already stated (§ 129.). 

168. It may, however, beadmitted that, when 
the frame of a puerperal female is infected bya 
foul air, generated either in a lying-in ward, or in 
an apartment by privies or sewers, &c., and when 
vital power is thereby depressed and the circulat- 
ing fluids contaminated, the secretions cr dis- 
charges from the uterus will then also become 
altered, more or less acrid or otherwise morbid, 
and thus infect the parts with which they are in 
contact. Nor will the local alteration, thus arigi- 
nating, be limited to these parts, but it will extend 
to adjoining parts and surfaces, and even to re. 
mote situations, as shown in the second of the above 
categories ; the complications or local lesions thus 
supervening upon the constitutional infection, and 
in their tura augmenting that infection. Such 
being the two modes of procession of the morbid 
changes, it becomes the more important to re- 
cognise the phenomena by which such is dis- 
tinguished ; and to inquire, as I shall endeavour 
to do, in the sequel, —as I have many years since 
inquired, and acted, and not unsuccessfully — re- 
specting the means which may be rationally em- 
ployed to arrest the onward tendency of these 
changes to disorganisation, to dissolution of the 
vital cohesion of the tissues, and to death. 

169. 3d. Besides the two classes of cases now 
specified, and arranged according to the manner 
in which their efficient causes invade the cecono- 
my and develope the malady, there is a third ; 
and to this class may be referred those’ cases, 
which evince a more strictly local character — 
which are more individualised in their manifesta- 
tious and more limited in their tendencies’ and 
structural changes, These gencrally are primary, 
or commence with local changes of an inflamma- 
tory character, the constitutional disturbance 


former classes, 
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being symptomatic of such changes, and varying 
with the state of the patient, and with the influe 
ences to which she is subjected. In this class, 
the local affection is more decidedly inflammatory ; 
and if the diathesis be not altogether sthenic, it is 
at least much less asthenic, than in any of the 
The cases in this third class may 
occur independently of any infection taking place 
in either of the modes, or by either of the avenues, 
indicated above ; or, if they be produced at all, 
as there stated, the causes are so weak, or operate 
in such a manner, as not materially to reduce vital 
power or resistance, or remarkably to lower the 
tone of vascular reaction. Some of these cases 
may be referred to causes productive of irritation” 
or of determinations of blood to the affected 
parts ; or to the suppression of the secretions and 
excretions ; or to the nature of the ingesta, or to 
various other causes of visceral inflammation, 
If, in any case, either of the modes of infection, 
above specified, be concerned in producing this 
form of the disease, the infectious agent fails in 
occasioning the same amount of vital depression, 
of structural changes, and of general contamin-_ 
ation, characterising the other forms, owing either — 
to the relative weakness of this cause, or to the — 
constitutional power and strong vital resistance of _ 
the patient. Keeping, therefore, in view the difs — 
ferent or varying forms of the malady — the pro= 
gressively malignant states of puerperal fever, — 
with the nature, intensity, or concentration of the 
existing causes, and with their continued operation, 

I proceed to consider, first, the more local and ; 
sthenic, or inflammatory form or type of the ma=_ 
lady, and afterwards the more asthenic and ma= 
lignant, : 

170. A. InrLammarory Purerrerat Frever.— 
This form of the disease has been viewed by 
many writers as an idiopathic or primary inflam- 
mation, occurring in the puerperal state — asa 
puerperal peritonitis, or as puerperal hysteritis or 
metritis, or as puerperal ovaritis, according as 
the peritoneum, or the uterus, or the ovaria and 
ligaments are the chief seats of inflammatory action 
and of local change. That this form of the dis= 
ease may thus occur primarily, being developed — 
by causes which tend to localise disease owing to — 
their nature and channels of operation, must be % 
admitted. Cold, humidity, neglect of various 
comforts and requisites, im proper food or beverages, _ 
mental emotions, &c. may primarily excite either _ 
of these local diseases, and symptomatic fever, — 
varying in the character or type of vascular action, — 
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with the state of constitutional power, and with — 
numerous other concurrent influences and cir-_ 
cumstances. But, in other cases, as shown above 
(§ 169.), the primary character. of the local 
disease is lost in the intensity or severity of the — 
constitutional disturbance; and the more pro=- 
minent lesion of one or more of the parts just 
particularised, either is an attendant of the vascular _ 
re-action following the operation of the exciting 
causes and the shock produced by parturition, oris 
consequent upon the re-action, and is favoured by 
those conditions and circumstances insisted upon 
above, as being influential in determining and lo- 
calising puerperal maladies (§¢ 10, 11. 41.). When 
the common causes of inflammation occasion dis 
ease of one or more of these parts, the consti- 
tutional disturbance is modified more or less by 
the puerperal state, and by the constitutional 
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ie and other circumstances of the patient. 


ut, as the infectious and contaminating efHuvium 
in poison, so influential in causing the malignant 
forms of the malady, has little or no share in the 
roduction of the sporadic or inflammatory cases 
constituting this form, they generally present more 
or less of a sthenic diathesis, and pursue a more 
favourable and less rapid course than the others. 
171. (a.) Puerrerat Penritonitis, — Peri- 
tonitis puerperalis. — Inflammation of the peri- 
toneum may occur in the puerperal state spo- 
radically, from causes already noticed, or even 
without any very obvious exciting or external 
cause. It may either be primary, or the con- 
sequence of the extension of irritation or inflam- 
matory action from some one of the organs or 
parts seated in the pelvic cavity to that portion of 
the peritoneum enveloping the part thus primarily 
affected. This latter mode is probably the most 
frequent; for the uterus, the tubes or ovaria, ow- 
ing to injury, to excoriation, or to the irritation of 
the lochia, or to other causes, may be so affected 
as not to betray the nature or amount of the affec- 
tion, in consequence of the peculiar condition of 
the patient, until the disease extends to the perito- 
neum, and thus the parts primarily disordered are 
either overlooked or unrecognised, and the more 
prominent and {secondary alteration attracts the 
chief attention, and is considered the only seat of 


the malady. This form of the disease is most fre-. 


quently caused by violence during delivery, by 
exposure to cold, or damp or wet linen or bed 
clothes, or by the use of improper food or stimu- 
lants. It may not appear for a fortnight or three- 
weeks after delivery ; but when it is the primary 
lesion, it may occur on the second or third day, or 
earlier than inflammation of the uterus. Uterine 
hemorrhage predisposes to it as well as to the 
other forms of puerperal fever. 

172. a. The symptoms of puerperal peritonitis 
vary with the constitution, habit of body, and other 
circumstances of the patient and the mode of at- 
tack. The pulse often continues to rise in fre- 
quency from the appearance of the re-action con- 
sequent on the shock of delivery, and pain is felt 
in different parts of the belly, which are soon fol- 
lowed by chills, rigors, or shiverings. With these 
great increase of pain in the abdomen, with tender- 
hess and tension, sickness or vomiting, is com- 
ee of. The pain is occasionally universal, 

ut it is sometimes limited to one part ; and the 
belly soon becomes swollen and tense. The pulse 
is frequent, hard or sharp, andsmall, The skin 
is hot; the pain and tenderness increase, and ex- 
tend over the belly. The patient lies on her back 
with the knees raised. The tongue is white 
and dry ; sometimes clean, or Joaded only towards 
the root. There are more or less thirst, occasional 
vomitings, and an irregular state of the bowels, 
which are generally at first costive, but afterwards 
often relaxed or bilious. The lochia and milk are 
much diminished soon after the rigors, and are 
subsequently entirely suppressed. 
_ 173, These symptoms often appear rapidly and 
acutely, especially when the peritoneum is pri- 
marily attacked. But they sometimes come on 
less severely and more insidiously, especially when 
they are consequent upon irritation or inflam- 
matory states of the uterus or its appendages. In 
these cases, the disease may at first be mistaken 
for after-pains; but the frequency of the pulse, 
Vou, PENS 
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tenderness above the pubes, the shiverings, and the 
swelling and tension extending upwards from the 
hypogastrium, indicate the nature of the disease. 
When the malady thus commences the symptoms 
are milder and more protracted at first; and the 
pain for some time is not severe, until it rises 
above the hypogastrium, when it is rapidly ag- 
gravated and extended, and all the other symptoms 
increased. Whether the early symptoms are rapid 
or slow in their accession, or whether they are 
limited or extended, they soon augment ; the belly 
becomes nearly as large as before delivery, and 
so tender as not to tolerate the weight of the bed- 
clothes ; and the patient is deterred from turning, 
or lying even for a few moments, upon either side, 
by the increase of pain thereby caused. With the 
extension of the inflammation over the peritoneum, 
the respiration becomes more strictly thoracic, and. 
the movements of the abdomen less apparent: 
and, when it reaches the diaphragm the breathing 
is difficult, anxious, short, and performed entirely 
by the intercostal muscles. Cough then some- 
times occurs, which is short, suppressed, and pain- 
ful. Painful eructations, or belchings of flatus 
take place at intervals, attended sometimes by dis- 
charges of fluid from the stomach. The bowels, 
which were generally confined, become more re- 
laxed, and dark, bilious, or variously coloured 
evacuations, or even purging supervene. 

174. B. Ifa favourable termination islikely to occur 
the abdominal swelling does not greatly increase. 
The pain either is arrested in its extension, or it 
gradually abates. The vomitings cease, the pulse 
becomes slower and fuller, the urine more abund- 
ant, and occasionally the lochia reappears, or is 
more copious. ‘The breathing is easier and more 
abdominal, pressure is less painful, and the patient 
can turn more easily in bed. In rare, and less 
favourable cases, the disease terminates in sup- 
puration, and the abscess points, and bursts ex- 
ternally at periods more or less distant from the 
attack, —the matter in some such instances pass- 
ing out at the umbilicus, in about one or two 
months. 

175. . If the disease proceeds unfavourably, the 
swelling and tension of the abdomen increase ; 
the belly is round and prominent; the vomiting 
continues or becomes peculiar, consisting of a 
pumping or belching up of the contents with much 
flatus. The countenance becomes sharp, anxious, 
or pinched; the pulse still more rapid and irre- 
gular ; and her slumbers short, unrefreshing, and 
sometimes attended by a wild or wandering de- 
lirium ; but she often continues sensible to the 
last. The pain frequently ceases suddenly, al- 
though the abdominal swelling increases; the 
countenance sinks ; the extremities become cold, 
and the tongue aphthous. A fatal issue usually 
takes place within five or six days ; but the disease 
may be protracted much longer. According to 
the constitution and other circumstances of the 
patient, and the period that has elapsed from de- 
livery, puerperal peritonitis may vary between the 
forms described as sthenic and asthenic peritonitis, 
when treating of inflammations of the PErito- 
nEuM (see §§ 19—28.), the symptoms and progress 
of the malady being altogether the same as there 
described. ‘The appearances on dissection are also 
the same as there stated (§ 80, et seq.), or as ex- 
hibited hereafter ($§ 221, et seq.). 

176, (6.) sane 5 te Hysteritis 
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wers and other circumstances of the patient. 
But, as the infectious and contaminating effuvium 
in poison, so influential in causing the malignant 
forms of the malady, has little or no share in the 
production of the sporadic or inflammatory cases 
constituting this form, they generally present more 
or less of a sthenic diathesis, and pursue a more 
favourable and less rapid course than the others. 

171. (a.) Purrrerat Peritoniris, — Peri- 
tonitis puerperalis, — Inflammation of the peri- 
tonewm may occur in the puerperal state spo- 
radically, from causes already noticed, or even 
without any very obvious exciting or external 
cause. It may either be primary, or the con- 
sequence of the extension of irritation or inflam- 
matory action from some one of the organs or 
parts seated in the pelvic cavity to that portion of 
the peritoneum enveloping the part thus primarily 
affected. This latter mode is probably the most 
frequent; for the uterus, the tubes or ovaria, ow- 
ing to injury, to excoriation, or to the irritation of 
the lochia, or to other causes, may be so affected 
as not to betray the nature or amount of the affec- 
‘tion, in consequence of the peculiar condition of 
the patient, until the disease extends to the perito- 
neum, and thus the parts primarily disordered are 
either overlooked or unrecognised, and the more 
prominent and {secondary alteration attracts the 
chief attention, and is considered the only seat of 


the malady. This form of the disease is most fre-. 


quently caused by violence during delivery, by 
exposure to cold, or damp or wet linen or bed 
clothes, or by the use of improper food or stimu- 
lants. It may not appear for a fortnight or three- 
weeks after delivery ; but when it is the primary 
lesion, it may occur on the second or third day, or 
earlier than inflammation of the uterus. Uterine 
hemorrhage predisposes to it as well as to the 
other forms of puerperal fever. 

172. a. The symptoms of puerperal peritonitis 
vary with the constitution, habit of body, and other 
circumstances of the patient and the mode of at- 
tack. The pulse often continues to rise in fre- 
quency from the appearance of the re-action con- 
sequent on the shock of delivery, and pain is felt 
in different parts of the belly, which are soon fol- 
lowed by chills, rigors, or shiverings. With these 
great increase of pain in the abdomen, with tender- 
ness and tension, sickness or vomiting, is com- 
plained of. The pain is occasionally universal, 
but it is sometimes limited to one part ; and the 
belly soon becomes swollen and tense. The pulse 
is frequent, hard or sharp, andsmall, The skin 
is hot; the pain and tenderness increase, and ex- 
tend over the belly. The patient lies on her back 
with the knees raised. The tongue is white 
and dry ; sometimes clean, or loaded only towards 
the root. There are more or less thirst, occasional 
vomitings, and an irregular state of the bowels, 
which are generally at first costive, but afterwards 
often relaxed or bilious. The lochia and milk are 
much diminished soon after the rigors, and are 
subsequently entirely suppressed. 

_ 173, These symptoms often appear rapidly and 
acutely, especially when the peritoneum is pri- 
marily attacked. But they sometimes come on 
less severely and more insidiously, especially when 
they are consequent upon irritation or inflam- 
matory states of the uterus or its appendages. In 
these cases, the disease may at first be mistaken 
for after-pains; but the frequency of the pulse, 
Vor, III, 
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tenderness above the pubes, the shiverings, and the 
swelling and tension extending upwards from the 
hypogastrium, indicate the nature of the disease. 
When the malady thus commences the symptoms 
are milder and more protracted at first; and the 
pain for some time is not severe, until it rises 
above the hypogastrium, when it is rapidly ag- 
gravated and extended, and all the other symptoms 
increased. Whether the early symptoms are rapid 
or slow in their accession, or whether they are 
limited or extended, they soon augment; the belly 
becomes nearly as large as before delivery, and 
so tender as not to tolerate the weight of the bed- 
clothes ; and the patient is deterred from turning, 
or lying even for a few moments, upon either side, 
by the increase of pain thereby caused. With the 
extension of the inflammation over the peritoneum, 
the respiration becomes more strictly thoracic, and. 
the movements of the abdomen less apparent: 
and, when it reaches the diaphragm the breathing 
is difficult, anxious, short, and performed entirely 
by the intercostal muscles. Cough then some- 
times occurs, which is short, suppressed, and pain- 
ful. Painful eructations, or belchings of flatus 
take place at intervals, attended sometimes by dis- 
charges of fluid from the stomach. The bowels, 
which were generally confined, become more re- 
laxed, and dark, bilious, or variously coloured 
evacuations, or even purging supervene. 

174. B. Ifa favourable terminationis likely to occur 
the abdominal swelling does not greatly increase. 
The pain either is arrested in its extension, or it 
gradually abates. The vomitings cease, the pulse 
becomes slower and fuller, the urine more abund- 
ant, and occasionally the lochia reappears, or is 
more copious, ‘The breathing is easier and more 
abdominal, pressure is less painful, and the patient 
can turn more easily in bed. In rare, and less 
favourable cases, the disease terminates in sup- 
puration, and the abscess points, and bursts ex- 
ternally at periods more or less distant from the 
attack, —the matter in some such instances pass- 
ing out at the umbilicus, in about one or two 
months. 

175. y. If the disease proceeds unfavourably, the 
swelling and tension of the abdomen increase ; 
the belly is round and prominent; the vomiting 
continues or becomes peculiar, consisting of a 
pumping or belching up of the contents with much 
flatus. The countenance becomes sharp, anxious, 
or pinched; the pulse still more rapid and irre- 
gular ; and her slumbers short, unrefreshing, and 
sometimes attended by a wild or wandering de- 
lirium ; but she often continues sensible to the 
last. The pain frequently ceases suddenly, al- 
though the abdominal swelling increases; the 
countenance sinks ; the extremities become cold, 
and the tongue aphthous. A fatal issue usually 
takes place within five or six days ; but the disease 
may be protracted much longer. According to 
the constitution and other circumstances of the 
patient, and the period that has elapsed from de- 
livery, puerperal peritonitis may vary between the 
forms described as sthenic and asthenic peritonitis, 
when treating of inflammations of the Prrrro- 
nEuM (see ¢§ 19—28.), the symptoms and progress 
of the malady being altogether the same as there 
described, ‘The appearances on dissection are also 
the same as there stated (§ 80, et seq.), or as ex- 
hibited hereafter (§§ 221, et seq.). 
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puerperalis, —- Inflammatory puerperal fever 
often commences in the uterus, the substance 
of the organ being affected, about the third 
or fourth day after delivery, but often much 
later; — it may arise from prolonged, difficult, 
or instrumental labour ; from cold or damp; from 
stimulants or heating food; and from other pre- 
disposing and exciting causes already noticed. a, 
The symptoms vary much with the severity of the 
attack, and with the extension of the inflammatory 
action to the uterine peritoneum on the one hand, 
and to the ovaria and ligaments on the other. It 
thus assumes mild or severe forms, the progress of 
which is modified by the rapidity of the extension 
just mentioned, The milder states of hysteritis 
usually commence from the fourth to the ninth 
day, and much resemble the ephemeral fever. 
The patient is chilly or shivers, is sick, and some- 
times vomits, “The pulse is frequent and soft; and 
with the establishment of re-action, pains, which 
were occasionally’ felt in the hypogastrium, and 
which were, perhaps, only considered to be after- 
pains, become more constant, but are not severe. 
They are usually felt behind the pubis; but they 
may extend a little to either side, or towards the 
groin. Pain is also sometimes felt in the back, 
especially if the patient attempts to sit up. It may 
not be complained of even in the hypogastrium, 
when she lies still; but it is usually felt when 
turning to either side, or when pressure is made 
above the pelvis. There is no fulness, hardness, 
or tenderness of the abdomen, The lochial dis- 
charge gradually diminishes; but it does not ne« 
cessarily stop ; and the milk sometimes continues 
plentiful. The skin is hot; there are more or 
less thirst, no appetite, sickness at stomach, and 
disturbed sleep. The pulse varies from 90 to 
110 ; the head is confused rather than painful ; 
the urine is high-coloured ; the bowels confined ; 
and wandering pains are felt in the belly and 
sides, The bowels afterwards become loose ‘or 
irregular, the stools being dark, offensive, or 
morbid. Strangury, frequent calls to pass the 
urine, pains in the hips, and bearings down 
on micturition are often complained of. In the 
course of a few days, sometimes not until ten, 
twelve or fourteen days have elapsed, the pulse 
becomes slower, the appetite returns, the painful 
symptoms referred to the uterine region subside, 
occasionally a slight discharge takes place from 
the womb, and the disease entirely disappears, 
Sometimes, however, the patient continues to ex- 
perience more or less disorder referable to the 
uterus, with or without slight alterations of the 
position of the organ, until the menstrual discharge 
is fully established, when it subsides. 

177. b, The more severe form of hysteritis is often 
caused by difficult parturition, by rude manage- 
ment, or by other more intense causes. It usually 
commences between the second and fifth day, but 
it may appear at a later period. It is ushered in 
by chills or rigors, which are often present although 
the skin is hot, and which are generally preceded 
by pain in the lower part of the abdomen. With 
the appearance of re-action, and of the febrile 
symptoms the pain becomes more constant and’ 
severe, but is usually ‘characterised by exacerba- 
tions. The uterine region is very painful on pres- 
sure just above the pubis, and in this situation 
there is generally some swelling, which, however, 
does not extend further until the peritoneum 
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is affected. The abdominal parietes is slack or 
soft,so as to admit of the state of the fundus of 
the uterus being ascertained. The uterus is larger, 
harder, and much more sensible than usual, The 
pain extends to the back, shoots to the groins and 
hips, is attended by a sense of weight, and by 
difficulty of passing the urine, Occasionally there 

is distressing strangury, or complete suppression 
of urine, The lochial discharge is early suppressed, 
and the secretion of milk diminished or arrested, 
The temperature of the vagina is increased, and 
the sexual and urinary organs feel generally hot, 
inflamed, painful, and tender, the situation of the 
pain at the commencement varying with the part 
in which the inflammation originates. With the — 
development of the local malady the symptom. _ 
atic phenomena become prominent and seyere q 
The pulse is very frequent, somewhat hard, or q 
sharp ; the skin is hot; thirst is increased; the _ 
tongue is white or dry; the urine high-coloured 
and scanty, or turbid: the bowels are at first con= 
fined, but afterwards lax or irregular; headach is 
present; the countenance expresses suffering, but 
it is not collapsed or constricted as in peritonitis ; 
and nausea and vomiting are urgent. Sometimes 
the internal surface, or part of the womb, is chiefly 
or only affécted ; and, in this case, a puriform dis- 
charge follows the diminution or suppression of 
the lochia. 

178. c. Ifthe inflammation do not extend over the 
peritoneum, a favourable issue is more likely to 
take place than in any other form of puerperal 
fever, This termination often is preceded by a 
copious perspiration, by diarrhoea, or by uterine 
hemorrhage, which is the most complete crisis, 
The abatement of pain and of the febrile symp= 
toms ; diminished frequency of the pulse ; the re- 
appearance of the lochia and of the milk; a free 
and general perspiration ; a more natural state and 
excretion of urine; cessation of nausea and _vo- 
miting, and a more natural state of the bowels, 
are the surest signs of a favourable result, 

179. d. An unfavourable termination of this form — 
of the disease is to be feared when the inflammation 
extends either to the peritoneum or to ‘the uterine 
appendages, or when it goes on to suppuration, 
either of the substance or sinuses of the organ. — 
a. If it extend to the peritoneum, the local symp. 
toms, especially the pain and tenderness in the 
hypogastrium, advance upwards, and gradually 
invade all the abdomen, or sometimes only the 
lower regions ; and swelling, tension, and tenders 
ness of the belly with all the symptoms of peritos 
nitis (§§ 172, 173.), supervene, and complicate the — 
metritis. — 8, If this latter go on to suppuration, 
the pulse becomes still more frequent, fuller, 
softer, and afterwards weaker, or more compres- 
sible, and smaller. The tongue is red or dry ; the 
pain does not materially abate, but it becomes 
throbbing ; chills or shiverings are sometimes ex= 
perienced ; and in the absence, or consecutive of _ 
these, copious sweats break out at intervals. The 
face is paler, or is more sharp than before, and — 
occasionally a cireumscribed hectic flush appears — 
in the cheeks. The urine now deposits a pink — 
sediment. The nights are sleepless, and, if the 
patient slumbers towards morning, she awakens in 
a profuse sweat. This suppurative form of hyste> 
ritis may prove early fatal; the pulse increasin 
in frequency, the tongue being red, and raw, and — 
the strength sinking; or the hectic symptoms may — 
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continue for weeks, and.at last be fatal. Occa- 
sionally matter is discharged ‘from the vagina, or 
by the bladder or rectum—oftener by the rectum, 
When it passes by the vagina the patient ma 
recover ; but when it passes by the other channels 
recovery more rarely occurs. It may break into 
the peritoneal cavity and produce fatal peritonitis, 
—‘y. When metritis becomes associated with in- 
flammation of the ovaria, ligaments, and tubes, the 
symptoms about to be mentioned supervene at an 
earlier or later period (§ 182.), 

180, e, The appearances on dissection depend upon 
the direction the disease takes towards the fatal 
issue, If it has terminated by fatal peritonitis, the 
usual alterations produced by that malady are 
found, sometimes with more or less softening of 
the uterus, or with sero-puriform infiltrations, or 
purulent collections, in the walls or in the sinuses 
of the organ, occasionally also in the veins and 
absorbents in the vicinity. If the disease has not 
extended to the peritoneum, but has terminated by 
suppuration, these latter changes are the more re- 
markable ; and no further disease of this membrane 
may exist beyond some alterations of the portion 
covering the uterus and appendages, consisting 
chiefly of exudation of lymph, with little or no 
serous effusion, but often with puriform infiltrations 
or collections underneath the peritoneum, and 
softening of the tissue. Gangrene or sphacelation 
is rarely observed, unless the autopsy has been 
delayed longer than twenty-four hours. 

181. (¢.) Pusrperat INFLAMMATION OF THE 
Urerinn Apprenpaces. —- It is comparatively 
rare to find, either during life, or on examina- 
tion after death, the ovaria, broad ligaments, and 
tubes. inflamed independently of peritonitis, or of 
peritonitis associated with hysteritis, in the more 
inflammato y form of puerperal fever, In the 
more synéciid and malignant states of this fever, 


the uterine appendages are very frequently the. 


seat of lesions hereafter to be described ; but they 
are, perhaps, never found in these latter states 
affected alone; the peritoneum or the uterus, or 
both, and often several other structures, being 
also more or less altered. It is only in the in- 
flammatoiy or more sthenic form of puerperal 
fever that these appendages are affected alone, or 
chiefly, and then only in rare instances, Even 
when the disease appears to originate in these, 
which is not unusual, it soon extends to the peri- 
toneum ; and, if it preserve its sthenic character, 
it does not spread much further than to the por- 
tion of the membrane adjoining. But, if the 
asthenic condition exist, or if vital power become 
depressed, or the blood contaminated by the ab- 
sorption of matters from the uterus or vagina, the 
disease soon spreads from the uterine appendages 
over the peritoneum, if it be not arrested in its 
progress by treatment. 

182. a, The symptoms of inflammation of the 
uterine appendages, whether the affection ori- 
ginates in, or extends to these parts, are gene- 
rally ushered in with rigors, and with pains, ten- 
derness, and fulness in one or both sides of the 
hypogastrium, extending to the groins, the pains 
generally shooting down the thighs. As vascular 
reaction is established, the pulse becomes rapid, 
the skin hot, the urine scanty, high-coloured, 
&c.; and headache, thirst, diminished or sup- 
pressed lochia, suppression of the milk, and other 
symptomatic phenomena appear, An examina- 
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tion per vaginam evinces increased heat and ten- 
derness at the upper part of the canal, and, in 
some cases, even a tumour may be felt laterally. 
When the disease extends to the peritoneum, 
pain, tension, fulness, and exquisite tenderness 
advance upwards ; and all the symptoms of peri- 
tonitis supervene, sometimes with others more 
strictly appertaining to hysteritis ($ 176.), with 
which the inflammation of the uterine appendages 
may be associated, as either the primary or con- 
secutive affection. 

183, b. The terminations of the inflammation of 
the uterine appendages are —Ist. In resolution, 
which may take place, as in cases of metritis, with- 
out any permanent injury being sustained ; — 2d, 
In adhesions, by the medium of coagulable lymph 
to adjoining parts, which, by their situation or ex- 
tent, may be injurious at some future period ;— 
3d. In obliteration of the Fallopian tubes, and 
the consequent loss of function, or sterility, which 
ensues ;— 4th. In suppuration, the matter form- 
ing either in the ovary, or in the broad ligament, 
or in the veins. The purulent collections or 
deposits may exist in these situations in various 
forms, the patient dying of the attendant soften- 
ing and disorganisation of the adjoining parts and 
of the purulent absorption, but most frequently 
of the consequent or associated peritonitis, and 
more rarely of the complication with metritis, 
A large collection of matter in these parts may 
burst into the peritoneal cavity, or may open into 
the vagina, or into the rectum, or through the 
abdominal parietes, near Pourart’s ligament. — 
The appearances on dissection are described in 
the article Ovaria, and in the sequel (§ 229.), 

184,. B, Synocnorp PurrrreraL Frver.— 
Congestive Puerperal Fever. —This form of the 
malady is that most frequently observed both in 
private practice and in lying-in wards, unless the 
causes be intense or concentrated, and then the 
disease assumes a more malignant character. This 
form may be sporadic, or endemic, or even epi- 
demic, especially in lying-in hospitals; and in 
these, as well as elsewhere, it assumes modified 
states of vascular action and local affection, ac- 
cording to the constitution and other circum- 
stances of the patient, to the relative intensity of 
the exciting cause, and to the avenues through 
which this cause affects the frame. Hence it 
presents, in different cases, every modification, 
from the inflammatory to the malignant. The 
same causes, or combinations of causes, as in- 
fectious miasms, transmitted by the medium of 
the surrounding air, or contagious fluids or secre« 
tions conveyed by the hands of the accoucheur, 
aided by concurrent influences, may, in the same 
ward, or in other places, produce this form of the 
malady in one female, and the malignant form in 
another ; the state of the female, the period that 
has elapsed from delivery, the predisposition re- 
sulting from uterine hemorrhage, &c., remark- 
ably favouring the intensity and character of the 
attack. Thus I have seen in the same lying-in 
ward, and even in contiguous beds, cases not 
only of this form, but also of the most malignant 
form, of the malady, each presenting different 
prominent affections — one peritoneal disease 
chiefly, another very remarkable uterine affec- 
tion, a third prominent alteration of the uterine 
appendages and peritoneum, and in a fourgh in- 
flammation of the veins < lymphatics of the uterus 
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and its appendages, or of both these vessels. This 
occurrence, and the circumstances connected with 
it, indicate two things, ‘namely, the spread of 
the disease owing to the operation of a cause in- 
fectious or contaminating in its nature; and the 
production of different local alterations, in differ- 
ent cases, in connection with the infection and 
contamination of the constitution —of the nervous 
and vascular systems, and consecutively of all the 
living structures. 

185. a. The symptoms of this form of puerperal 
fever vary with the circumstances already noticed, 
and with the mode of its accession. In many 
cases, the uterus is the first to be attacked ; in 
some, the uterine appendages are the first to mani- 
fest. pain, tenderness, &c.; in others, the peri- 
toneum appears to be primarily seized ; and, in a 
large proportion, alterations exist chiefly in the 
uterine veins, with more or less lesion of other 
parts. The mode of accession of the disease is 
no less varied than the local lesions discovered 
after death; and neither it, nor the progress of 
the symptoms subsequently, can always be strictly 


attached to the several states of the malady so as | 


to indicate them truly during life. The accession 
of pain is often sudden, and as often insidious, 
appearing as after-pains, or as an aggravation of 
these, or merely as the increased sensibility of the 
uterine organs usually consequent upon partu- 
rition, It is frequently attended by chills or 
rigors, or by a recurrence of these ; or the chills 
may be so slight as to escape observation. In 
the more robust, and when the powers of life are 
not remarkably depressed by the exciting cause, 
the shiverings are often severe ; and in these re- 
action is usually more fully developed, and the 
disease more nearly approaches the inflammatory 
or sthenic form. As the chills disappear, the 
pulse, which was already frequent and small, 
becomes more frequent and fuller; but still soft, 
open, and compressible. The skin is hot; thirst, 
nausea, and vomiting are complained of, some- 
times with cough, vertigo, or pain across the fore- 
head. Soon after, or almost instantaneously with, 
these symptoms, pains in the abdomen are expe- 
rienced, in various degrees of severity ; and the 
patient lies on her back, with the knees drawn 
u e 

186. b. If the local disease commence in the 
uterus, the pain and tenderness on pressure are 
first felt in the region of the uterus, and the ab- 
domen, above this region, is soft and flaccid. 
The body of the uterus is enlarged; and the 
pain, frequently at first recurring in paroxysms, 
or presenting exacerbations, is often mistaken for 
after-pains, until pressure indicates great tender- 
ness, and discloses the nature of the attack. With 
the aggravation of the fever, the countenance be- 
comes suffused, and the respiration hurried. With 
the extension of disease from the uterine peri- 
toneum to the rest of the membrane, the pain and 
tenderness extend upwards over the abdomen, 
which becomes swollen, tympanitic, acutely pain- 
ful, and tender. Vomiting of dark-coloured or 
greenish fluids ensue, often attended by diarrhoea, 
the stools being dark, offensive, and watery. The 
pulse soon becomes remarkably rapid and feeble, 
sometimes irregular; the tongue brown or dry; 
the teeth covered by dark sordes; the counte- 
nance sunk and palid; the breathing short, la- 
boured, and intercostal, with a short suppressed 
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cough, singultus, and eructations of flatus, witli 
which more or less dark fluid is thrown up, with« 
out retchings. Coldness of the extremities, ree 
markable smallness and frequency of pulse, and 
a cold and clammy surface, with a short, gasping 
respiration, usher in dissolution, the mental facul- 
ties being often but little disturbed. 

187. c. If the local alterations commence in the 
uterine appendages, the symptoms generally are 
but little different from those just stated. Pain, 
tenderness, and fulness are first felt in either or 
both sides of the hypogastrium, instead of behind 
or immediately above the pubis, as when the dis« 
ease begins in the uterus. The primary affection, 
however, may be seated in the uterus, without 
being detected, and extend to the appendages, or 
both to the uterine peritoneum and to the appen- 
dages, and thence, more or less, over the peri- 
toneal cavity. In the early period of these cases, 
the abdomen may remain for a short time flaccid, 
and tolerant of pressure; but it soon presents all 
the symptoms just mentioned, with the severe 
constitutional infection, which rapidly increases 
and aggravates the local changes by sinking the 
powers of life and contaminating the circulation. 
When the peritoneum becomes implicated to a 
great extent, the symptoms above described are 
always present; and, if the disease be not ar- 
rested at an early stage, the fatal issue advances 
as there stated ; the lesions observed after death 
being most remarkable in the uterine appendages, 
as will be shown in the sequel. 

188. d. That the prominent alterations so fre- 
quently seen in the peritoneum actually originate 
in it cannot be doubted, in respect of some cases 
of this form of the disease ; for the seat of the 
early symptoms and the appearances on dissection 
are not sufficiently demonstrative of a primary 
affection of the uterus or of its appendages, 
Nevertheless, it may be admitted that a local 
poison or a contagious fluid may affect the inters 
nal surface of the uterus, and that the change which 
takes place primarily in this part may be extended 
along the tubes to their fimbriated extremities, 
and thence over the peritoneum, the symptoms of 
the early lesions not being fully developed, or 
escaping observation, until the peritoneum is ex- 
tensively implicated. When this membrane is 
thus primarily attacked, the pain generally com- 
mences at the epigastrium or about the umbilicus, 
is sudden and acute, and is attended by extreme 
intolerance of pressure, tympanitic distension of 
the abdomen, a rapid pulse, and vomiting ; these 
symptoms being generally ushered in with chills 
or rigors, which may either precede or accompany 
the pain and tenderness of the belly. In some 
cases the chills or rigors are either slight, or of 
very short duration, and may thus escape notice ; 
but they are seldom absent altogether in this state 
of the disease. The pulse is always quick from 
the commencement, and even before either pain 
or rigors are?experienced. ‘he lochia and milk, 
in this as well as in the other states of this form of 
puerperal fever, is either diminished or suppressed 
from the appearance of the rigors. The urine is 
always high-coloured and very scanty, or even sup- 
pressed ; the bowels irregular, the stools at first 
lumpy, afterwards relaxed, watery, dark, and ofs 
fensive; and the tongue white or parched, subse- 
quently dark or brown. The countenance is 
anxious and collapsed, the respiration short, 
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quick, gasping, and thoracic ; and, during the 
advanced progress of the malady, the acute pain 
and tenderness of the abdomen subside with the 
supervention of fluid effusion into the peritoneal 
cavity, and the tension subsequently also subsides, 
the abdomen often being very tumid, but soft and 
-swaggye All or most of the symptoms accom- 
panying an unfavourable termination of the other 
states of the disease now supervene with a ra- 
pidity varying with the severity of the attack, 
and with the degree of vital power attending it, 
or of vital resistance opposing the occurrence of 
dissolution. 

189. e. Inflammations of the veins of the uterus 
and its appendages, sometimes of the lymphatics, 
and, in rare instances, of both orders of vessels, 
are frequently the primary and essential altera- 
tions in the form of puerperal fever now under 
consideration ; but they are not the only changes, 
especially in fatal cases ; for, in these especially, 
various consecutive lesions, of an extensive and 
disorganising kind, are also found on dissection, 
or even become very manifest before death. 
Uterine phlebitis is most commonly observed in 
the puerperal state ; but it may occur, indepen- 
dently of this state, in consequence of ulceration 
of the os or cervix uteri, or of ulceration conse- 
quent upon the presence or removal of polypus. 
It is caused in child-bed by the usual circum- 
stances and influences which occasion other in- 
flammatory diseases in persons weakened or ex- 
hausted by prolonged suffering or by losses of 
blood, these conditions, especially flooding and 
dificult or instrumental labours, the depressing 
emotions, and a varicose state of the veins, favour- 
ing the occurrence of phlebitis. The chief or 
essential cause is undoubtedly. the circumstance 
of the vessels of the uterus being placed, by the 
separation of the placenta, in an analogous state 
to the wounded surface of a limb after am- 
ae The irritation occasioned by an ad- 

erent portion of placenta, or by the decompo- 
sition of it, or of coagula which have not been 
thrown off owing to the imperfect contractions of 
the uterus after delivery, is often a cause of this 
state of the disease. Injury, also, sustained during 
delivery, and alterations or decomposition of por- 
tions of the retained lochia, may either inflame 
the sinuses or veins, or may contaminate the blood 
in them, the portion thus contaminated further 
changing the circulating fluid, and even affecting 
the vessels through which it passes. The disease 
of these vessels may, moreover, be produced by 
the contact of an infectious fluid, or by the 
changes occasioned in the lochia by the foul air 
to which this discharge may be exposed, as shown 
above (§§ 137, et seq.). 

190. a. Uterine phlebitis generally commences in 
the vessels which have become in some respects 
exposed by the removal of the placenta, as shown 
by the frequent limitation of it to the vessels of 
that part or side of the uterus to which the placenta 
was attached. It often extends to the veins and 
sinuses of the greater part of the uterus, and to 
the veins also of the ovaria and tubes, but chiefly 
to those of one side, that side being the seat of 
attachment of the placenta, or principally its seat. 
Uterine phlebitis is often a simple or uncom- 
plicated disease of the uterine organs, but it seldom 
continues any time without giving rise to various 


Consecutive lesions, both of adjoining and of re- 
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mote parts. When it is associated with inflam- 
mation of the internal surface of the uterus the 
phlebitis may be consequent upon this latter 
lesion ; but when the substance of the uterus or 
the uterine appendages are also inflamed, it is 
difficult to determine which is primarily diseased. 
When thus complicated, the veins, in some cases, 
are most affected, and the substance of the uterus 
in others. In many instances, however, uterine 
phlebitis is associated with peritonitis, without the 
substance of the uterus being materially changed, 
or merely with slight softening ; whilst in some 
there are not only phlebitis and peritonitis, but 
also extensive softening of the uterus and of the 
ovaria and ligaments. It is possible that the 
alterations of the sinuses, veins, and substance of 
the uterus may be nearly co-eval ; for if we ad- 
mit the influence of injury, or of retained putres- 
cent matters upon that portion of the uterus to 
which the placenta was attached, and upon the 
exposed openings of its vessels, the effects may be 
produced upon both the vessels and substance of 
the organ. But it cannot be disproved that in- 
flammation may commence in either and be 
limited to it, or extended to the other, as circum- 
stances may favour the extension. 

191. Inflammation of the uterine veins generally 
extends to the veins of the tubes and ovaria ; but 
those of the uterus may be inflamed on both sides, 
and yet the disease may extend only to the veins 
of one tube or ovarium. M. Dance states that 
the veins of the right tube and ovarium are more 
frequently altered than those of the left. However 
extensively the veins of the uterus and appendages 
may be inflamed, the disease may be limited to 
these organs; but as frequently it is extended to 
their trunks, even as far as the hypogastric vein, 
or nearly to the vena cava. It may be asked, 
however, what are the changes which may be 
viewed as consequences of uterine phlebitis? and, 
should the presence of pus, merely, in the uterine 
veins, be viewed as indicative of inflammation of 
them? The existence only of pus in the veins of 
the uterus is not sufficient proof that the pus 
is a product of inflammation of these veins, 
for the pus may have been imbibed by the veins 
from the cavity or internal surface of the uterus, 
where it had been produced by inflammation of 
that surface; and therefore unless its existence be 
associated with changes in the coats of these veins, 
it cannot be viewed as a satisfactory proof of ute- 
rine phlebitis. 

192. 8. The symptoms of this form of puerperal . 
fever—of uterine phlebitis—cannot be stated with 
the desired precision. Indeed, the accomplish- 
ment of the attempt is nearly impossible ; for the 
change is so frequently and so early associated, in 
puerperal females, with alterations of the sub- 
stance of the uterus and appendages, and not only 
with these, but also with changes in the peritoneum 
and in remote parts, that it is most difficult to 
separate the phenomena which belong to the 
phlebitis from those which are attached to the 
other lesions. The symptoms, therefore, of this 
form of the disease should be viewed as not strictly 
those of uterine phlebitis, but of that state of puer- 
peral fever, in which this particular lesion consti- 
tutes a more or less important part of the organic 
changes found after death, ‘That this lesion is an 
important one in puerperal fevers is shown by the 
fact, that pus and other changes in the veins bavy 
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been found by M. Tonnexté in ninety-three cases 
out of two hundred and twenty-two; and in 
twenty-four cases out of forty-five by Dr. R. Ler. 
— But in most of these cases in which it has been 
seen, it was associated with other changes, as just 
stated. 

* 193. Uterine phlebitis usually commences, in 
from twenty-four to forty-eight hours from de- 
livery, with pain in the uterus accompanying, pre- 
ceding, or following rigors. The uterine region 
is tender on pressure, and upon the cessation of the 
Shiverings and chills, the lochia and milk are ge- 
nerally found much diminished, and if not al- 
together suppressed they soon are. The pulse is 
frequent from the first; and general uneasiness, 
with physical depression, nausea, or vomitings, 
and headach, are experienced. As the rigors 
cease, the skin becomes hot, the pulse more acces 
lerated, but soft, often full, broad, and open, and 
the vomiting more frequent, a greenish fluid being 
usually thrown up. With the headach some de- 
gree of incoherence may be remarked in some 
cases, or delirium and agitation in others, which 
often pass into extreme exhaustion or a state of 
drowsiness or partial insensibility. Tremorsof the 
muscles of the face and extremities, dysuria, or 
scanty, or entirely suppressed urine, an irregular 
state of the bowels, or diarrhoea and offensive 
stools ; extreme thirst, parched mouth, dry and 
brown tongue; a sallow, lurid, and dirty hue, 
occasionally with miliary or petechial eruption, 
and more rarely a dirty yellowish appearance, of 
the whole surface of the body, generally su- 
pervene as the disease advances. 

194, The pain in the hypogastrium varies in 
severity, but it may not increase with the progress 
of the malady, but the tenderness in this region is 
generally aggravated, and the abdomen is com- 
monly swollen or tympanitic. If the phlebitis be 
associated with peritonitis, extreme pain and 
tenderness of the abdomen, great tension and 
tympanitic distension of the abdomen are ex- 
perienced with all the symptoms ‘attending the 
peritoneal state of the malady (§¢ 172, 173.). 

195. If the uterine phlebitis proceeds without 
being associated with inflammation of the pelvic 
or abdominal peritoneum, little or no pain in the 
hypogastrium may be complained of ; or merely a 
dull pain, with a sense of weight. But this region 
will generally be found tender, or painful on 
pressure. The uterus too may return to its re- 
duced volume, or nearly so, if its substance be not 
implicated ; but, if its substance be diseased, it 
commonly remains above the brim of the pelvis, 
and is large, hard, and very painful on pressure, 
in many instances these local symptoms may be 
so slight as to escape attention, the constitutional 
symptoms, caused by the passage of morbid 
matters into the blood, especially prostration of 
strength, feeble and rapid pulse, vomitings, and 
diarrhoea, low wandering delirium, brown parched 

tongue, diminished, suppressed,.or puriform or 
_ offensive lochia, &c. at last exciting alarm, and 
ndicating the existence of a most dangerous 
malady. A large proportion of cases terminate 
fatally in this more acute stage, — or within eight 
or ten days; but a larger number live longer, 
some secondary affection supervening. 

196. y. The consecutive affections generally ap-. 
pear in remote organs, especially the lungs, pleura, 
brain, liver, spleen, the joints or muscles, the: 
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cellular tissue, the eyes, and digestive canal. One 
or other of these organs and parts, in the course 
of a few days, experiences a rapidly disorganising 
form of congestion or asthenic inflammatory ac- 
tion ; softening, puriform or sanious infiltrations, 
purulent deposits, and even gangrenous softening 
or liquescence of the tissues, and effusions into 
serous cavities quickly following the secondary 
local affection, which is undoubtedly occasioned 
by the passage of the sanious and purulent matters 


into the circulation, and by the action of the 


contaminated blood on the capillaries of pre- 
disposed or susceptible parts. Many of these se- 
condary affections advance insidiously, and without 
being attended with much pain, or local distress, 
until they reach the last stage of disorganization ; 
whilst others betray much earlier, and by more 


evident symptoms, the nature of the consecutive — 


mischief. Their progress, generally to a fatal issue, 
is often rapid; but not infrequently it is much 
slower ; the duration of the malady depending on 


the seat and extent of the consecutive disorganiza- _ 


tion. 

197, In this form of puerperal fever, the in- 
flammation may be limited to the veins of the 
uterus, but more frequently the muscular tissue 
adjoining the veins participate in it, and becomes 
of a dark-red or brown colour, and remarkably 


soft consistence, the peritoneal covering of the — 


uterus may also be implicated, and the changes 
hereafter described be found in the appendages and 


peritoneum. ‘The veins which return the blood i 
from the uterus and appendages, may be either 


wholly or in part inflamed; commonly, however, 


the spermatic are chiefly affected, and generally — 


the one on that side of the uterus to which the 
placenta was attached ; and it may be confined to 
a small portion of. the vessel, or extend through- 
out it. 
the cellular tissue, in which the veins are im- 
bedded ; thickening induration and constriction of 
the coats of these vessels; and the exudation of 


lymph, mixed with pus and coagula of blood © 
within their canals, are the changes chiefly ob-_ 


served in fatal cases of uterine phlebitis. The 
hypogastric veins are more rarely affected than 
the spermatic. Dr. R. Ler ascribes this to the 
latter vessels being invariably connected with the 
placenta ; but as in respect of the spermatic, so it 
is observed as regards the hypogastric, that only 
one is affected. Marks of disease of the uterine veins 


may extend by the iliac or the spermatic veins to — 


the vena. cava itself. ‘This occurrence seldom 
takes place to a great extent, through the medium 


of the spermatic, the inflammation usually ter-— 


minates abruptly at the opening of the spermatic 
into it on the right side, or of the renal on the left. 
If it pursue, as it sometimes does, the direction of 
the kidneys, the substance of these organs, as well 
as their veins, may be involved in the disease.” 


Injection, infiltration, or condensation of _ 


198. C. Maticnanr PusrperaL Fever, — ~ 


Purro-Apynamic PurrreraAL Frver.— This 
most fatal form of the malady — most fatal if not 
very early, very decidedly, and most appropriately 


treated — occurs chiefly in lying-in wards, and in 


circumstances described above (§§ 36—40, 140.). 


It was. the almost only form of the distemper.ob- — 
served in Queen Charlotte’s Lying-in Hospital in — 


: 
i 


1823 and 1824, and until the improvements were 
made in the house. It is the most certainly in- 
fectious and contagious form .of puerperal fever, 
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peing often conveyed by the clothes of the ac- 
coucheur or nurse. When this disease is produced 
sporadically by the foul or contaminating air of a 
close or crowded lying-in ward, or of a low apart- 
ment, liable to gushes of foul air from privies, 
sewers, or cess-pools, it is not infrequently con- 
veyed to other puerperal females as already shown 
(§§ 137, 188.) ; and it produces a similar, or but 
slightly modified, state of disease to that which 
transmitted the infection. In all its essential cha- 
racters — asrespectsits exciting causes, the general 
depression of vital power, the rapid contamination 
of the circulating fluids and loss of the vital co- 
hesion of the soft solids, &c. this disease very 
closely resembles Putro-adynamic fever (described 
at § 472, et seq. of art. Fever). The chief dif- 
ferences between them arise from the peculiar 
circumstances of the female at the time of infec- 
tion ; and to these are entirely to be imputed the 
rapid progress of the puerperal disease, the greater 
malignancy, if not early arrested by judicious 
means, and the local complications, which fre- 
quently either appear during the course of the 
malady, or are detected on examination after 
death. 
199. a, The symptoms of malignant or putro- 
adynamic puerperal fever vary in the mode of 
their accession with the period of the puerperal 
state at which the infection appears to be pro- 
duced. In three sporadic cases, to which I was 
called in consultation, the disease commenced in 
the last week or fortnight of pregnancy; and, in 
two instances, it either followed or caused abor- 
tion, for I was unable to determine the sequence ; 
but, as I traced, as I conceived, the disease in two 
outiof the three sporadic cases just mentioned to 
the frequenting of privies having no communica- 
tion with drains, and containing the accumulated 
exuvie of many years, it is not improbable that 
the abortion was the result of a local infection. 
When, therefore, the infection, poison, or con- 
tamination, however, or by whatever channel it 
may be communicated, attacks a female before 
delivery, or immediately afterwards, or not until 
several days have elapsed from delivery, the ac- 
cession of the early symptoms may be expected to 
vary accordingly. 

300. (a.) In a case of a female attacked before 
delivery, to which I was called by Mr. Barnwe tt, 
the symptoms were the same as those observed by 
ine in other cases. This patient was seized early 
on the 12th of February with acute pain through- 
out the abdomen, with enormous distension and 
exquisite tenderness; with very rapid, full, and 
soft pulse, varying from 130 to 136, and with 
frequent vomiting. I saw her in the afternoon of 

the same day. The vomiting and state of the 
julse were ‘as now stated. She complained of 
eadach, and of thirst, and was very despondent. 
Her tongue was broad, flabby, slimy, and tre- 
mulous ; her countenance pale, anxious, and co- 
vered by perspiration, and her general surface 
moist, warm, and clammy. Labour-pains came 
on that evening, but were soon ineflicient, the 
action of the uterus having ceased. Mr. Barn- 
WELL administered secale cornutum, which ulti- 
mately induced uterine action, and she was de- 
livered after a labour of about twenty hours, 
On the following day (the 16th), the distension 
and tenderness of the abdomen were diminished ; 
and the sickness and vomitings, with borborygmi 
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and flatulent eructations, continued. A pathetic 
depression of spirits, anxious expression of coun- 
tenance, flabby and slimy state of tongue, a very 
rapid, fluent, and weak pulse, clammy state of 
skin, scanty and almost suppressed urine, quick 
and oppressed breathing, a feeling of pressure on 
the diaphragm, requiring the head and shoulders 
to be elevated,'were soon followed by the symp- 
toms ushering in dissolution. 

201. (b.) When the disease follows almost im- 
mediately wpon delivery, or soon after this event, 
the earliest indication of the impending mischief is 
the great rapidity, softness, and weakness of the 
pulse, often attended by pain and tenderness at 
the epigastrium, by sickness and vomiting, fol- 
lowed by general distension of, and pains darting 
through, the abdomen. But, in the majority of 
cases, there are neither chills nor rigors ; in a few 
a feeling of coldness only ; and in still fewer, slight 
rigors. In this state of the disease the patient 
soon becomes despondent, predicts her dissolution, 
is afterwards apathetic, and makes little or no 
inquiry for her infant, -The milk and lochia are 
either little or not at all diminished, or are more 
than usually abundant. The abdominal pain and 
distension are sudden or quick in their accession, 
but the pain often soon ceases, the distension re- 
maining, and afterwards changing its. character, if 
the disease continues above two or three days. 
The tongue, from the commencement, is flabby, 
broad, and slimy, or covered by a mucous or 
creamy coating; the pulse is usually from 120 to 
140, or even upwards, fluent, soft, or broad ; and 
the general surface presents a lurid, or dusky or 
dirty hue, and is covered by a clammy and offen- 
sive perspiration. The countenance is pale and 
inexpressive, unless when the pain is acute, when 
it becomes anxious and covered by perspiration. 
The mind is but little disturbed, beyond a state of 
complete apathy. As the disease proceeds, respi- 
ration is short, suspirious, or difficult; the pulse 
small and soft, or irregular ; the bowels frequently 
relaxed, and the stools offensive and passed without 
control. Distressing feelings of sinking, leipothy- 
mia or restlessness supervene, and are soon fol- 
lowed by the symptoms of impending dissolution. 

202. (c.) When the disease does not appear 
until two, three, or more days have elapsed from 
delivery, the abdominal pain, distension, vomiting, 
vital depression, and rapidity of pulse, are very 
often sudden in their accession, and unattended by 
either chills or rigors ; much more rarely, they are 
more gradual, and attended by chilliness or shght 
rigors. But physical and mental depression, ab« 
sence of hope of recovery, of all affection or care 
for the infant, and of regard for any object what- 
ever, and perfect indifference characterise this form 
of the malady at whatever period of the puerperal 
state it makes its appearance. In one case, which 
occurred in the hospital in 1824, the attack took 
place‘above a fortnight after the patient was de- 
livered, and whilst I was in the board-room. 
When I was visiting some other patients about an 
hour before her attack, she was sitting in a chair 
by the fire-place making no complaint ; and after 
this short period I found her complaining of 
agonisirig pain over the whole abdomen, with 
enormous tympanitic distension, extreme tender- 
ness, anda pulse so rapid-as hardly to be counted. 
Vomiting with éructations of flatus, leipothymia, 
cold, clammy, orsbaite .  ieic mabetiy quick, 
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short, and laborious respiration; failure of the 
pulse at the wrist; cold clammy extremities; 
moist, flabby, and tremulous tongue; singultus, 
eructations or belchings of the contents of the 
stomach, and loss of power of the sphincters, suc- 
cessively supervened, and terminated in death 
within twenty hours from the accession of the 
seizure, * 

ee ee ee a eS, 

* The following case, recorded at the time, will illus- 
trate this form of the malady. I adduce it, not as being 
characterised by extreme malignancy, nor by any marked 
peculiarity, but as a specimen of the disease as it was 
then prevalent ; and as the treatment which had been 
adopted was such as could not have influenced the rapid 
tendency of the disease to dissolution. — Mrs. Turner, 
Married, aged about twenty, was delivered on the 2d 
Feb., after a natural labour.” She was seized on the 11th, 
without any chill or rigor, with severe pain in the epi- 
gastrium, distension and tenderness of the abdomen, 
rapid, soft, and weak pulse, sickness, and vomiting. 
The matters thrown off consisted chiefly of greenish 
fluids ; and the pain extended to the hypogastrium and 
both groins. I was not called to her until the evening of 
the 13th, about fifty-four hours after the accession of the 
disease. She then presented the following symptoms :— 
The pulse was so rapid and weak as hardly to be counted 
or felt at the wrist: the hands and feet were cold and 
clammy : the breathing remarkably quick, difficult, and 
laboured ; the countenance sunk, and of a pale livid 
hue ; the conjunctiva pearly, and the pupil contracted : 
the abdomen was tumid, but not tense nor very painful ; 
the milk was abundant, and the lochia scanty, but not 
much more so than usual at that period after delivery. 
The tongue was clean, broad, and slimy, the skin was 
covered with a clammy, offensive perspiration, and the 
heat of the trunk was below the natural standard. The 
urine had been scanty, but passed without difficulty ; the 
bowels duly evacuated. The odour exhaled from the 
body was peculiar and very marked. Her mind was col- 
lected ; but indifferent to every thing. She died a few 
hours afterwards — about sixty hours after the first feel- 
ing of disease. 

Inspection twenty hours after death, present Drs. 
CopLanp and Dennison, and Mr. CHOLMONDELEY. The 
thoracic viscera presented no further disease than con- 
gestion of the posterior parts of the lungs, and loss of 
vital cohesion. The peritoneum was very slightly ad- 
herent. in parts by means of a film of puriform lymph 
which covered the membrane throughout the whole sur- 
face. This film was thickest on the right side, and over 
the diaphragm, stomach, liver, and spleen. These vis- 
cera, as well as the kidneys, were healthy, excepting 
that they were more friable and softer than usual, espe- 
cially the spleen. The omentum was remarkably sof- 
tened, and was drawn together, like a cord in the middle 
of the abdomen between the convolutions of intestines. 
There was not much fluid effused, but it had a livid and 
whey-like appearance, especially between the convolu- 
tions of the bowels, and between the right ovarium and 
cecum. The peritoneum, when the film of puriform 
lymph was wiped off, was congested with dark blood, in 
points, or streaks, and much softened, so that it could 
be torn in parts like to wetted-paper. The uterus was 
of the usual size, for the period which had elapsed from 
delivery ; and its structure, when divided, appeared na- 
tural. The internal surface of the uterus seemed also 
sound in consistence and colour. 


blood. The left ventricle was empty and flaccid, the 
right was filled with black blood. The body was but 
little rigid, and the external surface slightly discoloured, 
of a yellowish livid hue. The whole intestinal canal was 
greatly distended by gas. This and other cases which | 
have examined have suggested the belief, that in some 
instances at least, the disease extends from the internal 
surface of the uterus along the Fallopian tubes to their 
fimbriated extremities, and thence to the peritoneum. 
Ihave frequently observed that the structural changes, 
both in the ovaria and peritoneum, have been greater in 
the same side as that in which the fimbriated extremi- 
ties of the tubes were most altered, 
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203. (d.) Whatever may be the period or mode 
of its accession, this variety of the disease always 
pursues a rapid course ; and, unless early arrested 
by energetic means, it almost always tends to ges 
neral contamination of the fluids and structures, 
and to death. At its commencement the nervous 
system of organic life and the blood appear to be 
suddenly and seriously affected ; as shown by the 
general loss of vascular tone and of sthenic action 
— by the disturbance of all the vital functions, 
and relaxation of contractile parts. The earliest 
symptom is often the remarkable rapidity of the 
pulse, which is also broad, open, soft, or fluent, or 
small, thready, or irregular — but always very 


quick and compressible. Rigors and chills are 


generally absent; or if they have been present, 
they are either slight or of short duration. In the 
most rapidly fatal cases, or such as occur in 
crowded or close lying-in wards, they rarely oce 
cur; and, in these, the disease may be wncom- 
plicated, or present no prominent lesion or affection, 
the whole frame participating in the malady, 
through the medium of the organic nervous and 
vascular systems ; or if any prominent lesion ap- 
pear, the peritoneum and other shut cavities most 
frequently experience it, and présent the appear- 
ances hereafter to be noticed. 

204. a. These more simple states of this form of 
the malady may run their fatal course in from 
twenty hours to two or three days, the earliest 
symptoms being remarkable frequency and softs 
ness of pulse; pain in the epigastrium or extend- 
ing over the abdomen, with tympanitic or flatulent 
distension, and tenderness; frequent vomitings, 
and sometimes purging ; a scanty or suppressed 
state of the urine ; a lurid or dusky appearance of 
the surface, which is covered by a clammy per- 
spiration, and exhales a peculiar and disagreeable 
odour ; a pallid, apathetic and sometimes slightly 
livid or sallow countenance, the eyes being sunk, 
or surrounded by a dark circle; a broad, flabby, 
tremulous tongue, which is covered by a slimy, or 
cream-like mucus; little or no thirst; an abund- 
ant secretion of milk, and a copious discharge of 
the lochia, which often becomes offensive or other- 
wise changed, and great apathy and disregard of 
the infant and of all relatives. These symptoms 
may exist in the most marked degree ; the respira- 
tion becoming short, suspirious, and gasping, the 
vomitings being more frequent, and attended by 
belchings of flatus, or passing into a pumping up, 
or eructations of the contents of the stomach, and 
alternating with singultus or with leipothymia, 
and the abdomen still continuing remarkably dis- 
tended by flatus, until, after a period varying in 
duration, as just stated, dissolution takes place, 
preceded either by extreme restlessness, difficulty 
of breathing, and lividity of countenance, or by 
sudden or gradual sinking of all the vital functions, 
and a feeling of impending death. In these cases, 
the mind may evince no further disturbance than 
the state of indifference just mentioned, or a low 
wandering delirium at times, the patient answering 
correctly when roused, and expressing a conviction 
of dying, and indifference as to the issue. 

205. 8. When this most malignant form of the 


disease is complicated, or accompanied with any of 


the prominent lesions to which frequent allusion 
has been made, the symptoms are somewhat mo- 


dified either early or in the course of the malady, 
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sion into, and other lesions of the peritoneum.| when they are not judiciously interfered with, is 


Wheh this surface is prominently affected, the 
pain and tympanitic distension and tenderness of 
the abdomen are most severe, and is either general, 
or is felt most severely near the epigastrium, or in 
one or both sides of the hypogastrium, indicating 
in this latter case the origin of the mischief in the 
tubes or ligaments. In rare and most severe cases, 
especially if the malady has followed floodings, 
dissolution may take place before the peritoneum 
experiences further change than is presented by 
other parts ; but, more generally, or, if the case 
continues two or three days, the abdominal pain 
subsides more or less, and, with it, the tympanitic 
distension and tenderness partially diminish. The 
abdomen now furnishes indications of more or less 
effusion into the peritoneal cavity, which generally 
increases, and which, by its acridity, increases the 
loss of cohesion which this membrane evinces after 
death. In other respects the symptoms of this 
state of the disease pursue the same course as that 
just described (§ 204.), varying only slightly with 
the severity of attack, and the extent of con- 
tamination or change of the circulating fluids and 
the degree of vital resistance opposed to these and 
other alterations. 

206. y. There can be no doubt of the uterus and 
its appendages undergoing, in some cases, and on 
some occasions, in which this form of the malady 
appears, more or less prominent changes; but it 
is very difficult to determine the period of the 
disease in which they occur, or the exact proces- 
sion of the morbid phenomena, Although the 
peritoneum may present the chief lesions, as shown 
above, in some cases, itis seldom that the uterus, and 
its appendages especially, are much disorganised 
without this membrane being also implicated very 
extensively or throughout. It is very probable, 
that disease may have extended from the internal 
surface of the uterus and Fallopian tubes to the 
fimbriated extremities, and thence over the peri- 

toneum, at least in some cases; and that the 
uterus may have been so early softened and other- 
wise affected as to implicate the peritoneum, the 
change thus induced in this membrane rapidly 
extending, owing to the infected and contaminated 
state of the frame. It may not unreasonably be 
_ assumed, that the general infection produced by 
the exciting cause will render the lochia more 
acrid or septic than in more favourable circum- 
stances, and that this state of the discharge, espe- 
cially when retained in the sexual passages, may 
contaminate these parts, and give rise to the 
_ changes observed, in some cases, not only in them, 
but also in the peritoneum and adjoining cellular 
tissue. I have usually observed that, in these” 
instances, the milk has been undiminished, and 
the lochia more or less offensive, usually abund- 
ant, sometimes remarkably putrid or foetid. In 
this complication of the malignant state of the 
disease, pain, tenderness, and fulness have com- 
menced either in the hypogastrium, or in one or 
both sides of this region, and extended to the 
sacrum and loins, shooting irregularly through the 
abdomen, which has also presented considerable 
flatulent distension, with borborygmi. The pain 
has also often extended to the groins and tops of 
the thighs. In all other respects the symptoms 
are the same as are observed in the simple and 
peritoneal states of the malady, but their progress 


generally less rapid, and is often accompanied, as 
in the former states of the malignant form, with 
frequent recurrences of faintness or sinking, with 
dysuria or suppression of urine. 

207. 5. In the most malignant states of puerperal 
fever, the veins and lymphatics rarely present in- 
flammatory changes. It is chiefly in the synochoid 
form, or when the disease displays a less degree of 
malignancy, and pursues a less rapid course ($¢ 189, 
et seq.), that purulent matter and other changes 
are found in these vessels. It does not, however, 
follow, that morbid matters are not imbibed by 
either the veins or lymphatics, or even by both, 
and carried into the circulation because they do 
not evince any lesion of their parietes; on the 
contrary, it is not improbable that sanious or pu- 
trid matters may be imbibed by the veins, in this 
form of the malady, and contaminate the blood, 
without producing sthenically inflammatory le- 
sions, or any very evident changes, in these vessels ; 
the irritation produced by such matters on their 
internal surface giving rise, in the existing state of 
the frame, to an 1chorous exudation, which is car- 
ried into the blood and mixes with it, and not to 
that form of lymph which coagulates, and arrests 
the progress of the mischief, nor even to a puri- 
form matter, such as often is met with in the 
synochoid or Jess malignant forms of the malady, 
not only in the veins, but also sometimes in the 
lymphatics, 

208. The lymphatics of the uterus and its ap- 
pendages, and their vicinity, present changes in a 
few cases which have been viewed as, and which 
probably are infammatory. These changes, how- 
ever, consist chiefly of the presence of pus in the 
lymphatics, and of congestion of the glands in the 
vicinity ; and are found chiefly connected with 
inflammatory changes, or with the presence of pus 
in the veins, or with purulent deposits, or with 
ulcerations in the pelvic viscera and parietes. The 
symptoms of changes in the lymphatics of the 
pelvis are hardly to be recognised during life, 
owing to their associations with the alterations of 
other parts just mentioned. I have observed these 
changes chiefly in cases which have commenced 
with asthenic inflammatory symptoms referable to 
the uterus and other pelvic viscera, and even also 
to the pelvic parietes, which have been of se- 
veral days’ duration, from eight or nine to four- 
teen or more, and which have terminated in one 
or other of the consecutive lesions already noticed 
(§ 196.). I have, however, remarked that these 
cases generally are attended by acute pain in one 
or both sides of the hypogastrium, extending to 
the groins, with tenderness, and sometimes with 
enlargement of the deeper-seated glands in the 
groins; but the former of these symptoms also 
accompany prominent affection of the ovaria and 
ligaments. 

209. D. Of certain symptoms marking the form 
and terminations of the disease—Rigors and chills 
have been stated by most writers as ushering in 
the disease. This is the case certainly in the more 
inflammatory states, whether of a sthenic or as- 
thenic diathesis, but they seldom occur in the 
most malignant forms. When they do occur, then 
generally are the milk and lochia diminished or 
suppressed, if, indeed, the secretion of milk has 
commenced before the accession of the malady, 


to 9 fatal issue, although not the less certain, | But, in some cases, rigors are experienced without 
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the suppression either of the secretion or of the 


discharge ; but this is rather the exception than | 


the rule. In the malignant states of the malady, 
even when effusion into the peritoneal cavity ‘is 
very great, neither is the milk, nor is the lochia 
suppressed or even diminished, but, on the con- 
trary, they are more than usually abundant, whilst 
the latter is often very offensive and contaminat- 
ing. In the more strictly inflammatory, and in the 
synochoid or intermediate forms of puerperal fever, 
Suppression or diminution of the milk and lochia 
generally obtains —suppression in the more in- 
flammatory, and diminution in the synochoid. In 
the malignant states of the disease observed by 
me in 1823, 1824, and 1825, the lochia was rarely 
remarked ; but in 1827 and 1828, after better 
ventilation was established, diminution and occa- 
sionally suppression of the lochia were observed : 
the disease having then assumed the synochoid or 
intermediate grade of impaired vital power. M. 
Ducts states (Journ. Hebdom. de Méd. t.i. p. 348.) 
that in eighty-nine cases observed by him at the 
Maternité, there were twenty-five instances of 
Suppression or diminution of the lochia during the 
rigor, twenty-seven of suppression or. diminution 
in the progress of the disease, and thirty-seven 
instances in which there was no diminution, but 
were sometimes an augmentation of the discharge. 

210. In some cases in which the lochia is di- 
minished an increase of it. takes place after a 
judicious treatment. But a return of the lochia is 
not always followed by amendment; and when 
this result ensues, the return of the lochia is 
evidently the consequence of the amendment and 
hot the cause of it. In estimating the value. of 
this indication, the time which has elapsed from 
delivery, and the state of this discharge from the 
period of delivery, should be considered. It may 
be stated, as a corollary, that the state of. the 
lochia varies in different epidemics and forms of 
the malady, and in different individuals even in 
the same epidemic, or endemic prevalence of it, 
according to its more or less inflammatory cha- 
Tacter, and to the kind of complication which 
marks its commencement or progress. 

211. (b.) The secretion of milk, if established be- 
fore the attack of the most malignant states of the 
disease, is generally. not influenced thereby; and 
if the accession of the malady precede the appear- 
ance of the milk, the accession of this secretion 
may occur in the course of the malady. I have 
seen the breasts full of milk at the period of dis- 
solution, although they appeared more or less 
flaccid. In all respects, this secretion generally 
presents the same relations to the forms and states 
of the fever as have been just stated in respect of 
the lochia. ; 

212. (c.) A correct interpretation of the pulse 
is of the utmost importance in the estimation 
of the nature, forms, and states of this malady ; 
and is not less so as regards the diagnosis and 
_ prognosis. A very frequent pulse—a pulse above 
110 after parturition, should always be viewed 
with suspicion, if the acceleration cannot be ac- 
counted for, or referred to mental emotion or 
physical excitement, although no other symptom 
be complained of ; and inquiries, as well as a more 
particular examination, should be directed to the 
secretions and excretions, to the condition of 
the uterus, and to the sensations excited b 


an examination of the abdomen and hypogas. | 
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trium. If, in connection with great acceleration, 
the pulse is open, expansive, and soft, the inquiries 
now suggested are the more necessary, especially 
if pain, fulness, tenderness, or distension in an 
part of the abdomen be also present. If the pulse 
rise above 120, the probability of the accession of 
puerperal fever is much greater, the type or 
character of the fever being indicated by the tone 
or resistance furnished by the vessel, and by the 
various existing symptoms. In the more malignant 
states of the malady the pulse becomes remarkably 
frequent, often so as hardly to be counted, and at 
the same time open, expansive, soft or fluent, as 
if insufficiently filled with blood. There are also 
observed, in connection with this pulse, a free and 
offensive perspiration, copious discharges from the 
bowels and from the stomach, whilst both the 
milk and lochia are abundant. These evacuations 
must necessarily soon leave the vascular system 
more or less deficient in its contents; and this 
deficiency must be the more serious, the greater 
the loss of blood during parturition, and the lower 
the patient is kept during the first days after de- 
livery, as too frequently directed by accoucheurs, 
who are more capable of adopting a fashion or 
mode, than of thinking rationally, uninfluenced by 
hypothesis, and conformably with the dictates of — 
sound common sense. If we duly consider the 
effect which the abundant. evacuations observed in 
the course of the more malignant form of puerperal 
fever must have in reducing the quantity of blood 
circulating in the vessels, and view this reduction 
in connection with the impaired tone or contractile 
power of the vascular system generally, the want 
of due relation between the quantity of the blood 
and the capacity of the vessels containing it, must 
necessarily appear as no. mean cause of the leipo- 
thymia, faintings, or sinkings so generally ob- 
served, and of the rapid progress of the disease to 
dissolution, especially when a lowering or deple- 
tory treatment is adopted. 

213. (d.) In the more malignant states of puerpe- 
ral fever vomiting is almost a constant symptom. It 
is generally present from the commencement, and 
frequently consists at first of a, greenish-yellow 
ropy fluid, afterwards becoming greenish-brown, 
and lastly nearly black, watery, and turbid. A 
dark greenish fluid is often ejected from the be« 
ginning, At first the vomitings are attended by 
considerable retchings; but as the disease ad- 
vances to a fatal issue, the matters are belched up 
with little or no effort. . Vomiting sometimes oc- 
curs at the commencement of the disease, then 
subsides, and is followed by diarrhoea, and after- 
wards recurs in its worst form, the diarrhoea fre- 
quently continuing also. 

214, (e.) The states of the bowels and of the eva- 
cuations vary considerably in the different forms of 
puerperal fever. The intestinal irritation, or gastro- 
enteric disorder, which has been viewed by some 
writers as a form of the disease, is merely a 
symptom which is often more or less prominent 
in all the varieties, but more especially in the 
most malignant and rapidly fatal, in which de- 
pression of vital power, alteration of the blood, 
and loss of vital cohesion of the tissues, are the 
most manifest phenomena. In the more inflam- 
matory, and in the intermediate or synochoid forms, 
the stools are at first bilious, feculent, or frothy, 
sometimes costive, or not relaxed, or irregular ; 
but they are often relaxed and irregular, or of- 
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fensive as the disease advances. In the more 
malignant states the evacuations are generally 
dark-green, greenish-brown ; in a few cases almost 
approaching to black. They are commonly also 
fluid, very copious, occasionally slimy, and usu- 
ally containing numerous small pieces of soft al- 
buminous flakes mixed with them. They are 
always extremely offensive. Towards the fatal 
élose of the more malignant cases they are often 
assed involuntarily. 
~ 915.b. The state and appearances of the blood vary 
most remarkably in the different varieties of puer- 
eral fever. In the more inflammatory, particu- 
arly when the sthenic diathesis obtains, and the 
- disease presents the characters of peritonitis or 
hysteritis, the blood does not differ materially from 
the states of this fluid usually seen in other in- 
flammations of serous or fibrous structures. It is 
chiefly in the inflammatory form that an oppor- 
tunity of examining the blood, whilst the patient 
is living, is afforded the physician. But I have 
been called to cases of the malignant form, pro- 
duced by infection, in which veneesection has been 
ractised, and opportunities have thus been fur- 
nished, fatally to the patients, of observing the 
— of this fluid in that form, during their 
ves. 

216. (a.) In the case of a patient who exhibited 
the fitst symptoms of puerperal peritonitis on the 
evening of the second day after delivery, the 
pulse being very quick, hard, and‘full, the respira- 
tion rapid, with heat of skin and thirst, Dr. Simon 
found that the blood formed a tolerably firm clot, 
and was covered by a buffy coat of a line and a 
half thick ; the chemical analysis furnishing very 
nearly similar results to those about to be adduced 
from Anprat and Gavarrer. These physicians 
made eight analyses of the blood in four cases — 
one of peritoneal fever, the others of metro-perito- 
neal, ‘Two of the cases terminated fatally, and in 
these a large quantity of purulent matter was found 
in the abdominal cavity. The following are the 
results : — 
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_ 217. The second case, which proved fatal, 
revealed puriform effusion into the peritoneal 
cavity. Thefourth case did not manifest symptoms 
of metro-peritonitis until the second bleeding was 
ordered, this disease having been fully developed 
on the occasion of the third bleeding, when the 
Buaniity of fibrin in the blood was greatest. In 
cases of metro-peritonitis quoted by Dr. Day, from 
the analysis of Scuzrer, Hatter, BecquEret, 
and Ropigr, the blood presented a similar in- 
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crease of fibrin, and a much greater diminution 


of blood-corpuscles. 

218. (b.) In cases of metro-phlebitis puerperalis, 
the clot of the blood drawn from a vein was, ac- 
cording to Exerrt, large, and more or less concave. 
It was covered either with a thin, true buffy coat, 
or more frequently with a thick and often dis- 
coloured stratum of gelatinous substance, forming 
a false buffy coat. Gelatinous coagula, of a si- 
milar nature, were also frequently seen floating in 
the serum. The microscope often detects pus in 
the blood, in the course of the disease. In two 
instances, in which the blood was analysed by 
Sraon, in this form of puerperal fever, a nearly 
similar increase of fibrin and diminution of blood- 
corpuscles to the above were found, The quantity 
of albumen and of fat in the blood was much 
augmented, the former amounting to 103°35 and 
112°77, the latter to 3°12 and 4°32. 

219. (c.) Iam not acquainted with any analysis 
of the blood in the most malignant form of puerperal 
fever, unless that which Dr. Day adduces from 
Hetter, who states that the blood was of a very 
dark brown colour. The clot was dark, of a loose 
consistence, and covered by a buffy coat, over 
which was a delicate membrane, which presented 
under the microscope a finely granular appear- 
ance, and fat vesicles. The serum was turbid, 
but after standing for some time became clear; its 
re-action was alkaline ; its specific gravity 1025. 
The fibrin was 5°16; the blood-corpuscles 77°52. 
According to Becqurret and Ronier, the choles- 
terine and phosphates are increased. 

220. The appearances of the blood in puerperal 
fever will necessarily vary not only with the form 
and state of the disease, but also with the period 
or stage at which it has been taken away. During 
1821, 1822, 1823, 1824, and 1825, and even in 
some following years, when the mischievous writ- 
ings of Anmsrronc, and other insufficiently ex- 
perienced authors, had misled those who trusted to 
ephemeral and unworthy authority, blood-letting 
had been resorted to in all cases of this disease to 
which I was called, some of them having been 
actually moribund, or even dead before I reached 
them, in consequence partly of the practice ; and 
on every occasion I was struck by the peculiar 
faint odour and very dark hue of the blood; by 
the very soft state of the clot, when the blood did 
separate into crassamentum and serum ; by the 
appearance, which occasionally presented itself, of 
a mass exactly resembling in colour and consist- 
ence a common jelly, the colouring matter cover- 
ing the bottom of the vessel in the form of a pre- 
cipitate; and by, in some instances, a slight 
separation only of serum, the large, loose, or ge- 
latinous crassamentum consisting chiefly of this 
jelly-like matter, the lowest stratum of which 
contained the black .or dark-brown precipitate of 


| colouring matter. These appearances of the blood 


were presented, in several cases in the hospital in 
1823, and three or four subsequent years, in 
which cases blood had been taken before I saw 
the patients, It may be here remarked that I 
have seen many cases of this form of the disease in 
which leeches had been applied to the abdomen ; 
but, in nearly all, and especially in those which 
occurred in the hospital, the blood which flowed 
from the bites did not coagulate ; and great dif. 
ficulty, amounting almost to an impossibility, of 
arresting the bleeding from them, was generally 
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observed, owing both to the state of this fluid and 
to the impaired vital cohesion of the tissues cha- 
racterising the advanced stage of the malignant 
form of this domestic pestilence. 

221, V. ApPpEARANcEs AFTER Deatu.—The le- 
sions observed after death from puerperal fevers 
vary remarkably, according to the type and form 
and complication of the malady ; the mode and na- 
ture of the infection ; and the manner in which the 
infection appears to have invaded the frame. In 
the more inflammatory type, or in those cases 
which present much of a sthenic diathesis —in 
which vascular re-action are more developed, and 
the pulse less frequent and attended with more 
tone and resistance, the alterations of structure, 
whether limited to the uterus or appendages, or to 
the peritoneum, or to all these parts, approach more 
or less closely to those which are consequent upon 
primary and uncomplicated inflammations of these 
structures, and are not materially, if at all differ- 
ent from those described when treating of in- 
flammations of the uterus, ovaria, and peritoneum 
(§§ 80—98.). 

222. A. In the asthenic or more malignant varie- 
ties of this distemper, the alterations of structure 
present different characters from those observed in 
the more sthenic states, or in those cases which 
are characterised by greater vascular re-action and 
vital resistance. In the most malignant of these 
(§§ 196, et seq.) the changes consist chiefly of. im- 
paired cohesion of the tissues generally, often with 
more or less of a turbid serous effusion into the 
serous cavities, more especially into the peritoneal 
cavity. I examined several bodies after death 
from this state of the disease, in the years between 
1822 and 1830; and during that period, as well 
as subsequently many others, in which the fever 
manifested an intermediate grade of intensity be- 
tween that state and the more sthenic or inflam- 
matory, I made notes at the time of the appear- 
ances; and the description of them are derived 
from these sources. 

223. a. It was but rarely that death takes place 
previously to the effusion of fluid into the peritoneal 
cavity. Such an occurrence, however, was some- 
times observed in the most malignant form of the 
malady, especially when the powers of life rapidly 
sunk, and the patient expired within thirty-six or 
forty-eight hours. In these cases the peritoneum 
was finely ingected or congestedithroughout, especi- 
ally its venous capillaries ; but the injection was 
not generally diffused ; it was usually in the form of 
spots, patches, or streaks. Those parts of this mem- 
brane which were closely in contact, as if pressed 
upon, were less vascular. The congested patches 
were generally of a reddish-brown, or livid hue; 
and the peritoneum throughout of a dirtier and more 
unhealthy colour than usual. ‘I'he membrane was 
soft, easily torn; and with this loss of cohesion it 
appeared somewhat thickened. These changes were 
not limited to a single or to several situations, but 
were general. In some cases, however, they were 
most remarkable in the peritoneal coat of the 
intestines, in others, in the omentum, which was 
often contracted, or pushed upwards, very much 
softened, of a reddish-brown colour, and sometimes 
so readily torn as to be incapable of sustaining 
much more than its own weight. This diminution 
of the usual cohesion of the peritoneum was occa- 
sionally attended by little or no effusion in the 
most rapidly fatal gases, or merely by a delicate 
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film of exudation most remarkable in the open 
interstices between the convolutions of the ine 
testines and viscera. This film of exudation may 
be unobserved until the finger is passed over the sur 
face, when it wi! be collected ina sensible semifluid 
mass. In several of these cases the inspection was 
made whilst the body was still warm. 

224. In these cases there was but little fluid ef- 
fusion —not above too or three spoonsful, and 
that was of a dirty, light-brown, or reddish brown 
hue; or of a whey colour—more rarely it ree 
sembled a sanguineous ichor; but it always pos- 
sessed an offensive odour. In some instances, at 
least, it may have been the result of post mortem 
transudation. Incasesin which life continued longer 
to resist the fatal tendency of the malady, or where 
attempts at re-action had partially taken place, 
with a nearly similar state of the peritoneum to 
that now described, there was a greater or less 
quantity of fluid effused. This fluid, in the more 
rapidly fatal instances, and where depression of the 
powers of life, with flaccidity of the muscles gene- 
rally, was most remarkable, had a dirty or muddy, 
or sero-sanguineous appearance and fcetid odour, 


in some cases ; and was more abundant in others, 
and was then, either whey-like, or of a dirty yele 


lowish tinge. When death had not occurred until 
about the end of three or four days, the effused 
fluid was often very abundant, consisting of a 
curdled substance ; of which the more consistent 
part nearly resembled recently curdled milk, the 
curd being soft, gelatinous, and friable, of a cream 
colour, or approaching it; and the serous portion 
closely resembling a pale whey. This effusion was 
generally most abundant in the pelvis, in the more 
depending situations and opener spaces between 
the viscera, and convolutions of the bowels. It is 
obviously this state of {the effusion which induced 
several French physicians to ascribe the malady to 
metastasis of the milk. In other cases, the effusion 
was equally great, but it presented the appearance of 
an emulsion of a more or less deep yellow, yellowish 
green, or greyish yellow hue. In some instances, 
it consisted of a dirty serum, with semifluid, albu- 
minous, or puriform matter mixed with the serum, 


Occasionally the effused liquid was almost pus. 


riform, or sero-puriform, 

225. B. In those cases, in which the disease, 
owing either to the robust constitution of the 
patient, or to the less intense action or concentra« 
tion of its exciting cause, has not rapidly sunk the 


frame into dissolution without some degree of — 


sthenic vascular re-action, the peritoneum, in 
addition to a large effusion of a serous or whey-like 
fluid, containing flakes or masses of lymph, or of 
a puriform or albumino-puriform matter of various 
sizes floating in it, was very generally covered bya 
thick coating of lymph, or of a substance of a 
yellowish or greenish-yellow colour, of a soft cons 
sistence, in some places slightly agglutinating the 
Opposing surfaces, in others occasioning no ad- 


hesion, however slight, and containing in the — 


opener spaces the fluid just described. These ex- 
udations were most abundant in the pelvic portion 
of the cavity and lower abdomen, and sometimes 
also inthe vicinity of the liver, spleen, and 
diaphragm ; and around the omentum, which 
seldom presented the same appearances in two 
cases. The odour of this effusion was peculiar 
and disagreeable, and it, as well as the fluid 
previously described, was eften so acrid as to irritate 
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the backs of the hands of the examiners of the 
body. : 

926. a. Even in cases of the greatest effusion, the 

eritoneum was often the most devoid of redness ; 
the congested state of its capillaries, particularly of 
the venous capillaries, noticed in those cases which 
terminated most speedily and without effusion, was 
observed only in parts, streaks, dots, or spots ; its 
surface being of a dirty greyish colour. This 
membrane itself was opaque, thickened, and some- 
what softened, and readily torn, more especially 
in those parts reflected over the viscera of the 
pelvis and lower abdomen, but sometimes also in 
the iliac fosse, even more remarkably in the 
omentum, and occasionally in the mesentery, and 
in that reflected over the abdominal parietes. In 
a few instances only were slight eechymoses under 
the peritoneum remarked. In rare cases only has 
gangrene of the peritoneum been observed, and 
only in those portions reflected over the fun- 
dus of the womb and the appendages, and over 
the iliac fossze ; and in still rarer instances has it 
existed in the peritoneal covering of the bowels. 
In some cases, probably, this change had taken 
place, or become more marked, after dissolution. 
The external or adhering surface of the perito- 
neum, or rather the connecting cellular tissue, in 
the most rapidly fatal cases, was sometimes 
slightly oedematous, or infiltrated by a serous or 
sanguineo-serous fluid, and this was most fre- 
quently seen in the omentum, when it was re- 
markably {softened, and in the Fallopian tubes; 
but it was associated with no farther change in the 
uterus, appendages, or veins, than slight softening 
of the former, from participation in the loss of vital 
cohesion so remarkable throughout the frame. In 
eases which had continued three or four days, and 
in which vascular re-action had partially appeared, 
slight infiltrations of a serous or a sero-sanguine- 
Ous, or a sero-puriform, or even of a pus-like 
matter under this membrane were found, occa- 
sionally so minute as hardly to be detected, until 
it was squeezed out upon dividing the parts. 
When thus slight the peritoneum was opaque, 
and had a dirty macerated appearance. These 
infiltrations were most remarkable under the re- 
flections of the peritoneum over the pelvic viscera 
and iliac fossez, and in the omentum and folds of 
the mesentery. 

227. b. The viscera enveloped by the peritoneum 
were frequently sound, excepting their impaired 
vital cohesion, and old or pre-existent lesions, 
and the changes observed in the sexual organs 
and their vessels, which were the next in import- 
ance to those found in the peritoneum. These 
Organs in the most malignant and most rapidly 
fatal cases, as in those which occurred in the 
hospital during 1823, 1824, and 1825, generally 
mene no further change than remarkable re- 
axation, flabbiness, or softening, without any 
purulent matter having been found in the 
vessels or sinuses of the uterus, this organ being 
but little or not at all contracted, although seve- 
ral days had elapsed from delivery. The perito- 
neal covering presented the changes just described, 
in some cases’in a great degree, and in those 
latter the uterine appendages participated very 
remarkably. ; 

228. These were often the principal changes in 
the most malignant states, or when the disease, at 
its commencement, was not localised in any par- 
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ticular region of the pelvis or abdomen, as ine 
those cases which occurred in the most unfavour- 
able‘ circumstances of deficient ventilation and 
contamination of the air. But, in the less rapidly 
fatal, or intermediate states of the malady, where 
the duration of the morbid action admitted of the 
development of various complications, or when 
the disease appeared to originate in the absorption 
of morbid matter from the uterus and vagina, or 
from contamination in these situations, not only 
were those organs more or less altered, but serious 
lesions were observed also in remote parts. The 
uterus was generally flabby and relaxed; its sub- 
stance softened throughout, but most remarkabl 
towards the inner surface, or infiltrated by an 
ichorous, sero-puriform, or purulent matter ; its 
sinuses and veins containing also puriform matter, or 
a substance resembling that found in the uterus, 
a similar matter irregularly filling or distending 
the veins and lymphatics not only of the viscus, 
but also of all its appendages. None of the cases 
which I examined during 1823 and 1824 pre- 
sented these changes in the vessels; the first case 
in which I found the vessels of the uterus and its 
appendages inflamed or containing purulent matter, 
occurred in the spring of 1825, Mr. Mutuins 
having assisted me in the autopsy. 

229. The inner surface of the womb was often 
covered with a gelatinous layer coloured by par- 
tially decomposed blood, or by a dark green, or 
greenish brown exudation of soft lymph, sometimes 
by a thick purulent coating of a greenish yellow, 
or yellowish brown matter; these matters were 
generally offensive, or even had become ‘putrid 
at the earliest period of inspection. The changes 
in the uterus were always most remarkable in the 
part where the placenta was attached, whether those 
seated in the substance of the organ or in the veins 
and sinuses. The Fallopian tubes, broad liga- 
ments and ovaria were swollen, injected with 
blood, infiltrated with an ichorous serum, or with 
pus; their vessels charged with similar matter, 
and their substance more or less softened, and 
readily broken down, 

230. c. The veins and sinuses of the uterus are 
frequently changed, and the lymphatics sometimes 
also implicated, the changes occasionally extend- 
ing to the whole sexual apparatus and along the 
spermatic and renal vessels to their trunks. The 
coats of the vessels, in a few cases, were thick- 
ened, the canals partially obliterated, or their pa- 
rietes contracted in parts and dilated at intervals, 
The internal surface of the veins was sometimes 
covered with a false membrane, although it was 
pale when examined. The adjacent cellular tissue 
was often infiltrated, or contained purulent or sero- 
puriform deposits, especially in the iliac fosse. 
These changes in the coats and contents of the 
vessels were in some instances limited to the uterus, 
in others extended to the appendages ; and they 
occasionally did not exist in the uterus, but were 
found in the latter parts, and in a few cases they 
were observed only or chiefly in the spermatic or 
renal veins. Puriform or other morbid matters 
were, in a few instances, most abundant in the 
lymphatics, forming in them small pouches, and 
more rarely they were found in both the veins 
and lymphatics. The veins often contained not 
only ichorous or puriforra matter or pus, or these 
more or less mixed with small, greyish, or lights 
brown coagula, or with blood variously altered, 
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but generally fluid or grumous, without any marks 
of inflammation of their parietes. 

231. d. The heart was usually flabby, softened, or 
friable. In the more malignant cases these changes 
were often remarkable ; and the endo-cardium was 
often deeply stained ; this change of colour ge- 
nerally extending to the arterial trunks. The 
cavities of the heart sometimes contained fluid 
dark blood. A small quantity of a dirty serum, or 
of a sero-sanguineous fluid, was occasionally ef- 
fused in the pericardium, especially in the most 
rapidly fatal states of the malady. 

232. e. The diaphragm, especially at its peritoneal 
aspect, partook of the changes observed in the 
peritoneum. Slight infiltrations of sero-puriform, 
or sero-sanguinolent matter, were seen in a few 
instances in the connecting cellular tissue, but 
they rarely extended into the muscular structure, 
The mediastinum was sometimes infiltrated with a 
similar matter. The pleura, in some of the most 
malignant cases, presented nearly the same altera- 
tions as were found in the peritoneum, more espe- 
cially the diaphragmatic and pulmonary pleura, 
This membrane was more easily torn than usual, 
or was softer, or appeared in places cedematous and 
discoloured, owing to infiltrations of a dirty serum, 
or of a sero-sanguineous fluid in the connecting 
cellular tissue. ‘The pleural cavities contained, in 
some cases, a turbid, or whey-like serum — more 
rarely a scanty sero-sanguineous effusion. In 
some of the most rapidly fatal cases little or no 
effusion was found, whilst in some of the more 
prolonged malignant cases, the effusion in, and the 
state of the pleura were similar to those of the 
peritoneal cavity (§§ 223, et seq.), excepting that 
the quantity ofthe fluid was much less. In those 
cases in which the changes were seated chiefly in 
the uterus and appendages, and in the more pro- 
longed and sthenic form of the disease, the pleura 
presented either slight or no material alteration. 

233. f. The lungs'were generally more or less 
congested with dark fluid blood, especially at their 
posterior or more depending parts, Their substance 
was soft and friable in the most malignant states of 
the malady. In the more prolonged cases, and 
when uterine phlebitis existed, they sometimes 
contained small puriform deposits or infiltrations, 
or larger collections or abscesses, with greyish 
hepatization or other changes consequent upon 
congestive pneumonia. 

234, g. The digestive canal presented few changes 
in its mucous surface. Sometimes, however, in» 
flamed patches were observed; and more or less 
softening of the mucous membrane, especially of 
the stomach, was not infrequent. Occasionally the 
softening of this organ was attended by erosions 
and perforations ; and more frequently a brownish, 
transparent, and gelatinous substance was found 
between the mucous and muscular coats. Soften- 
ing and perforation of the stomach has been more 
frequently observed by Ducés and others, than I 
have seen them. ‘his physician thinks that the 
brownish viscid matter exuded from the perforated 
portion of the stomach acts upon the adjoining 
parts as a caustic, softening, dissolving, and per- 
forating them. But these changes, as they respect 
the stomach and adjoining viscera, are in my 
opinion, in a great measure, post mortem; and are 
much more rarely observed when the inspection 
has been made a few hours only after death. The 
intestinal parietes seldom presented other changes 
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than deficient physical cohesion, especially in 
most rapidly fatal cases, Ina few of longer ¢ 
ration, the glands of Preyer and Brunner were 
enlarged or otherwise changed; but I rarely ob. 
served ulceration of them, or in their vicinit 
The whole digestive canal was remarkably dig. 
tended with air, and contained much brownish, 
or brownish-green fluid matter; that which w 
found in the stomach and cesophagus being similar 
to the matters thrown up shortly before death, _ 
235, h, The liver was covered by the matter de. 
scribed as above as being found in the peritoneum ; 
and a layer of soft lymph, or of a substance g 
milar to that covering the fundus of the uterus, 
was often interposed between it and the diaphrag 
or between it and the stomach, even, in some i 
stances, where the abdominal portions of the peris 
toneum were comparatively but little altered, 
The substance of the organ was often softened, more 
friable than natural, in some cases congested ; in 
others, pale, soft, as if it were par-boiled, and di 
ficient of blood, In rare instances it contained 
purulent deposits, The gall-bladder often cone 
tained much greenish bile, which was occasional] 
thick and ropy. The spleen was softened, somes 
what enlarged, and, in the more malignant cases, 
it was so friable and soft as hardly to admit of 
being handled, even when the examination wag 
made whilst the body was still warm ;. and the 
blood contained in it resembled treacle. : 
236.7%. The peritoneal coat of the kidneys genes 
rally participated in the changes existing in other 
portions of this membrane. The veins of the kide 
neys in some instances contained puriform matter 
mixed with grumous blood; and deposits of pus 
were found in the substance of the kidney generally 
on the same side as that in which the ovarium and 
ligaments were most altered or their veins ine 
flamed. The brain and membranes were rarel a 
diseased, even in cases attended by delirium, 
Slight softening was met with in a few instances of 
the more malignant form of the malady, _ 
237. k. Effusions of sero-puriform, or purulent 
matter in the joints, especially the hip, elbow, and 
knee-joints, and more rarely into the shoulder, 
ankle, or wrist-joints, were met with in the state: : 
of the disease complicated with uterine phlebitis, — 
and when the case was protracted beyond five or 
six days, infiltration of a sero-puriform or sero= 
sanguinolent fluid into the cellular and muscular 
tissues were sometimes observed. ‘These fluids 
were hardly ever encysted ; they alwaysinfiltrated, _ 
softened, and, as it were, decomposed the texiure 
which they infiltrated, the parts around the so at 
ened places gradually passing to a healthy ap= 
pearance. The muscular structure presented a_ 
pale-brown hue where it was thus softened and 
infiltrated ; the skin was lurid or dusky, and the 
part swollen or boggy, occasionally to the extent 
of some inches. ‘The soft solids passed rapidly to 
decomposition ; the internal viscera, especially the 
abdominal, being the first to evince the change, 
In the more malignant form of the malady, this 
change commenced before the animal warmth had 
altogether departed. Nearly all my examinations 
were made before twenty-four hours from dissolue 
tion had elapsed, most of them from eight to 
twelve hours after death. I believe that several | 
of the changes which have been described by some 
writers have taken ‘place after death, or at sod 
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between this event and inspection of the body, for 
decomposition follows death more rapidly in this 
disease than any other. 

238. ii. Results of post mortem examinations made 

some other physicians. — A. M. Duces adduces 
- the results of 341 deaths. In these peritonitis was 
observed 266 times. Of these 266 peritonitic cases 
the uterus was affected in three cases out of each 
four. But M. Duces remarks that, if the cases 
in which pus was found in the veins, and which he 
believes, with considerable probability, not to have 
been cases of uterine phlebitis, be abstracted, the 
ratio of metritis would he very remarkably lowered, 
and reduced to 29 in 266, or lin 9. He states 
that the ovaria are affected in the proportion of one 
to seven cases; and that in the 266 cases, the 
stomach was perforated in 10; the stomach and 
intestines were inflamed in four ; there was single 
or double pleurisy in 40; pericarditis in 6; 
“arachnitis in 1; purulent deposits in muscles in 
8. It is notimprobable, however, as stated above, 
that the perforation of the stomach in some of the 
cases at least, was either a post mortem change, or 
was increased after death. 

939. B. The researches of M. TonnELLE are more 
precise. — (a.) Of 222 dissections he found peri- 
tonitis in 193 ; —alterations of the wterus and ap- 
pendages in 197 ; —lesions of both the uterus and 
peritoneum in 165 ; —the peritoneum alone affected 
in 28; uterus alone in 29.—(b,) The alterations 
of the uterus and appenduges were—simple metritis, 
79 ; — superficial softening, 29 ; —deep softening, 
20; — inflammation of the ovaries, 58 ; — inflam- 
mation of the ovaries with abscess, 4,==190.— 

e.) The alterations of the vessels were— pus in 
the veins, in 90 ; — pus in the lymphatics, in 32; 
pus in the thoracic duct, in 3 ; — suppuration of 
the lumbar and inguinal glands, in 9,=134,— 
(d.) The combinations of these lesions were — 
suppuration of veins, and uterus, in 32 ; — sup- 
puration of veins and putrescence of uterus, in 
11; —suppuration of veins with metritis and soften- 
ing, in 5; —suppuration of veins with peritonitis 
alone, in 34;—suppuration of veins alone, in 
8,=90,— Suppuration ef lymphatics, and veins, 
in 20;—suppuration of lymph. and uterus, in 
13; — suppuration of lymph. and softening of 
uterus, 6 ;—suppuration of lymph. and simple 
peritonitis, 3;—suppuration of lymph. alone, 
2,=44, — Inflammation of ovaries with peritonitis 
alone, 29 ;— with various uterine lesions, 27 ; — 
with metritis alone, 8 ; — with softening of uterus, 
7;— with suppuration of vessels, 12 ;— with all 
the preceding lesions, 6,=89. — (e.) The se- 
condary affections were, in the pleura,—pleurisies, 
29 ;—effusion of blood, 6 ;— of serum, 8,—48. 
—In the lungs, — pneumonia, 10 ; —tubercles, 
4; — abscess, 8 ;— gangrene, 3; — pulmonary 
apoplexy, 2,=27.— In the heart, dilatation, 4; 
— hypertrophy, 3 ; — pericarditis, 1 ; — hydro- 
pericarditis, 6,=14.— In the digestive canal, — 
softening of the stomach, 8 ;— perforation of sto- 
mach, 5;— ulceration of stomach, 5 ; — gastro- 
enteritis, 5 ; —entero-colitis, 1,24. —JIn other 
parts, — abscess of the liver, 3 ; — of pancreas, 2; 
— abscess in muscles, 14 ; —infiltration of blood 
in muscles, 3 ; — abscess in pubes, 2;—in the 
elbow, 2; — in knee, 6 ;—alteration in cellular 
peice of pelvis, 6; — sanguineous infiltration, 

s=40. 

240, C. Of forty-five dissections made by Dr, R. 
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Leze, the peritoneum and its appendages were in- 
flamed, in 32 ;—the uterine veins, in 24 ; —soften- 
ing of the wterus, in 10 ; — pus in the absorbents, in 
4, The peritoneum was not altered in thirteen cases 
of the forty-five; and there was no phlebitis in 
seventeen. 
dissections, the peritoneum more or less affected in 


Dr. Corrins found, in thirty-seven 


all; and in seven, fluid was effused in the thoracic 
cavities similar to that found in the abdomen, 
The effusion into the peritoneal cavity was of a 
straw colour in twelve, and sero-purulent, or of 
the consistence of thick cream in eighteen. It 
consisted of a sanguinolent serum in seven, and 
had a glutinous feel when rubbed between the 
finger and thumb, All these last cases were ra- 
pidly fatal, and no coagulated lymph was found 
in them. In the other'cases lymph was deposited 
in large quantities, and generally, but more espe- 
cially in the vicinity of the uterus. ‘‘ The uterus 
in the great majority was quite natural in appear- 
ance ; in some it was soft and flabby, and in a few 
unhealthy matter was found in the sinuses. The 
ovaries in many instances had suffered much from 
the effects of inflammation; being generally en- 
larged, and so softened, as to be broken down by 
the least pressure.” — (p. 398.) 

241, VI. Paruotocican InQquiRIES RESPECTING 
Purrperat Fevers.—i. Is inflammation or al- 
teration of the blood-vessels, or absorbents of the 
uterus, a necessary consequence of the passage or 
imbibition of morbid matters, or of other infect- 
ing agents from the sexual passages into the cir- 
culation? — Although uterine phlebitis exists chief. 
ly in cases which originate in an extrinsic or 
intrinsic local infection, — which are caused by 
an internal or external contaminating or infecting 
agent, —and occurs less frequently or more equi- 
vocally when the malady is produced by the ge- 
neral infection of the frame received through the 
medium of the respiratory organs, I nevertheless 
believe that, in the latter class of cases, more espe- 
cially if the patient has experienced flooding, or is 
vitally depressed, or continues under the influence 
of an impure or infected air, morbid matters or 
fluids may be imbibed by the uterine vessels, or 
absorbed from the sexual passages and carried into 
the circulation to such an extent as to contaminate 
the circulation and infect the whole frame, with- 
out producing any inflammatory alterations of the 
vessels. I was so impressed by the symptoms and 
course of the disease, and by the examination of 
the bodies after death, in 1823 and the following 
years, as to infer at that time, and subsequent ex- 
perience has confirmed my belief, that morbid 
matters, or altered or putrid fluids are imbibed, in 
the circumstances just mentioned, and passed into 
the circulation, producing the effects now specified 
without inflaming the vessels, or producing such a 
change in their internal surface or in their parietes, 
as may be recognised by the unaided senses; and - 
that the passage of these matters from the uterus 
into the circulation may take place so rapidly and 
so efficiently as to produce their effects in so 
malignant a manner, and in so short a time, as not 
to admit of the production of the usual alterations 
consequent upon irritation of the vessels along 
which these matters have passed. From this it 
may be inferred, that the absence of change in 
the uterine vessels is not a conclusive proof, in 
rapidly fatal cases of puerperal fever, that morbid 
matters, or altered fluids, or other infecting agents, 
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have not been imbibed-from the uterus and carried 
into the circulation. When the imbibition of such 
matters or agents takes place without causing in 
the first instance irritation, inflammation, and its 
consequences in the vessels, there is every reason 
to believe that the effect upon the frame will be 
the more immediate and intense, owing to the 
absence of these changes, and to the free passage 
thus afforded to the morbid agents about to enter 
into the current of the circulation, Whereas, 
there are equally cogent reasons for concluding 
that, when the morbid matter excites inflammation 
of the vessels which imbibe it, the passage of it 
into the circulation will be either altogether pre- 
vented, or retarded, or diminished by the inflam- 
mation thereby produced, 

242, il. Are the uterine vessels actually inflamed 
in all, or even in the majority of instances, in which 
they contain pus, puriform, or other morbid matters ? 
— When the disease is not arrested by the prompt 
adoption of rational and decided means, or when 
such means have not been employed early, or not 
at all, then the altered fluids, an offensive or putrid 
lochia, or the secretion produced upon the internal 
surface of the uterus may be imbibed by the 
vessels, and either inflame them, or contaminate 
the blood without inflaming them, as inferred 
above (§ 241.), or may both inflame the vessels 
and contaminate the blood. That the vessels are 
inflamed, and present the changes consequent 
upon inflammation, are amongst the most frequent 
changes observed in this disease ; and that matters 
similar to those covering the internal surface of 
the uterus, or in its cavity, are also found in the 
veins, and that even puriform matter is seen in 
these vessels, sometimes without any marks of in- 
flammation of the containing vessels, are undis- 
puted facts, and serve to confirm the view, already 
stated, that these matters may pass into the circu- 
lation and change the blood without leaving any 
signs of phlebitis. It is not improbable that, when 
the passage of morbid matters from the cavity of 
the uterus into the veins takes place towards the 
close of life, or when it has been increased at 
this period of the malady, the change of the 
blood remaining in these vessels will then be more 
manifest ; and tlie contents of the vessels will more 
closely resemble the morbid matters existing in the 
uterus, or will be more or less altered, owing to 
admixture of these matters with the blood; and 
that, whilst the matters found in the vessels will 
thus be much altered, the state of vital power and 
vascular action at this period of the malady will 
preclude the occurrence of inflammatory changes 
in the vessels by which these matters were im- 
bibed. It may, therefore, be concluded : — Ist. 
That the morbid matters found in the uterine 
vessels may be the products of inflammation of 
these vessels, and, in this case, inflammatory ap- 
pearances or changes are also found in the coats 
of the vessels ;— 2d. That they may have been 
imbibed from the uterus, and their presence may 
have caused irritation and inflammatory alterations 
in the vessels;—-and 3d. That they may be im- 
bibed by the vessels, pass through them, or be 
retained in them, especially at an advanced period 
of the disease, or near the close of life, and yet 
fail of producing any marks of phlebitis, although 
contaminating the blood and all the frame. 

243. lil, Are the softening and other changes often 
found in the substance of the uterus and of its ap- 
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pendages the results of inflammatory action, and 
to what other pathological conditions may they be 
imputed? (a.) Certain of these changes are the 
undoubted consequences of inflammation, otherg 
are the results of a very different state of vital 
and vascular action. Even the most obviously 
inflammatory lesions are not referable to pure 
sthenic action, but rather to an asthenic or dife 
fusive state, unattended by the exudation of a 
healthy lymph, and characterised by its tendency 
to spread, to soften, dissolve, or disorganise the 


parts which it affects; and to infiltrate them with 
a sero-puriform or sero-sanguinolent matter. The 
flabbiness of the parts, their swollen, softened, — 
and infiltrated states, their friable and almost pu- 


trescent conditions in some instances, and the des 


thenic character of the vascular action, of which 
these changes are the results. In some cases, ese 


pecially when vital _power is less depressed, and _ 


the disease is more prolonged, the matter found 
in the substance of these organs is more con- 


sistent, in larger collections, and more nearly 


approaches that produced by sthenic action. 


244, (b.) The depression of vital power and 
contamination of the circulation caused by the 


exciting or infecting agents, when they operate 


energetically, occasion changes in the lochia, or 
so affect the fluids exuded from the internal sure 
face of the uterus and sexual passages as not f 


merely to irritate the parts with which they come 


or remain in contact, but also to contaminate 
them locally, so as to partially dissolve their vital _ 
cohesion, to soften and almost liquefy or putrify 


them, even before life has taken its departure, 


This local contamination thus supervenes upon 


the general infection produced by the poisonous 
agent, and in proportion to the intensity of its 
operation, relatively to the remaining power of 
vital resistance, will be the extent of change, — 
of softening or disorganisation that will result in 
the uterus, in the ovaria, and in the ligaments, 
the mischief extending moreover to the perito- 


? 


‘ 


a 
posits of puriform matter, without any cyst or exe 
udation of firm lymph in others, evince the as-_ 


neum, and spreading throughout its surface witha _ 


rapidity proportionate to the reduction of vital 
power and to the contamination of the circulating 
fluids. In many of these cases, the softening and 
disorganisation of the uterus and appendages, 
especially of the ovaria, are carried to the utmost 
extent. If, however, the examination of the body 
be delayed beyond eighteen hours after death, 
these changes may be viewed as partly post more 
tem. 

245. iv. (a.) Is the peritonitis existing in the 
majority of cases of puerperal fever a primary 
morbid condition ; —(b.) or is it consecutive of’ the 
infection and febrile action ;—(c.) or is it the 
result of an extension of the morbid action from 
the uterus and appendages to this membrane? 
These are questions by no means easy to solve, 
for they admit of being answered both affirmas 
tively and negatively, inasmuch as there is reason 


to believe that the procession of changes is dif- _ 


ferent, or even opposite, in different cases or 
forms of the malady, and according to the chan- 
nels through which the causes invade the frame. 
— (a.) Instances have occurred in which I have 
believed the disease to originate in inflammation 
of the peritoneum, of greater or less extent, the 


accompanying fever preventing varying grades of 
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action between the sthenic diathesis on the one 
hand and the asthenic on the other. ‘The peri- 
toneal affection may be primary, and yet appear 
as a complication, or as a consecutive lesion, 
especially when it occurs very soon after labour, 
or is developed with the reaction following the 
shock produced by parturition. Indeed, both the 
fever and the peritoneal affection may be coeta- 
neously produced ; the latter, commencing as re- 
action, follows the depression caused by delivery, 
or by the exciting causes of the malady. This 
latter mode is probably that which actually ob- 
tains most frequently, whether the disease is cha- 
racterised by sthenic or inflammatory action, or 
by asthenic action, or marked deficiency of vital 

ower. But, as reaction is adynamic and imper- 
ect in the latter cases, the prominent affection of 
the peritoneum in these is modified accordingly, 
and presents alterations varying in extent and 
character, especially as regards the fluid effused, 
with the intensity or concentration of the cause, 
with the state of vascular action and vital power, 
with the constitutional peculiarities of the pa- 
tient, and with the several circumstances of the 
case. 

246. (b.) That the peritoneal affection may, 
however, be consecutive of the constitutional in- 
fection and febrile action, at least in some in- 

stances, is shown by the fact, that death has taken 
place, although in comparatively rare cases, before 
the peritoneum has presented a more remarkable 
change than other parts— before exudations of 
lymph or fluid in its cavity had supervened ; such 
“eases having occurred in the same ward, and in 
‘similar circumstances, with those in which the 
peritoneal symptoms and effusion into the cavity 
were most prominent ; in some of these cases, 
‘effusions of fluid have also taken place into 
the pleural cavities, and even into the pericar- 
dium, 

247, (c.) Thatthe changes in the peritoneum are 
often an extension of those which had previously 
taken place in the substance or vessels of the 
uterus ‘and its appendages cannot be disputed. 
‘The phenomena characterising the progress of the 
malady ; the occasional limitation of these changes 
to the peritoneum reflected over the pelvic viscera, 
the uterus and appendages, in some one or more 

of their constituent structures, being more or less 
altered; and the frequent extension of the pe- 
ritoneal changes, as distinctly marked by the sym- 
ptoms, from the pelvic peritoneum to the reflections 
of this membrane over the abdominal viscera and 
diaphragm, demonstrate that the abdominal altera- 
tions often commence and advance as now stated. 
In those cases which originate in a local infection, 
and even in those where the general infection is 
followed by a local contamination, it may be rea- 
onably inferred that the morbid irritation and its 
‘consequences, thus produced in the internal surface 
of the uterus, extend along the sexual passages — 
along the Fallopian tubes to their fimbriated ex- 
tremities, and thence to the peritoneum, over which 
it spreads with a rapidity great in proportion to the 


intensity of the infection, and to the prostration of | 


vital power and resistance. 


248. v. In what manner ure the consecutive changes | 


in the joints, cellular and muscular tisswes in the eyes 

and in the viscera, to be explained? These consist 

chiefly of the deposit of puriform matter, in smaller 

or larger collections, and of infiltrations of this 
Vor, ILI, 
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matter in the softened, disorganised, or otherwise 
altered structure; and are only sometimes observed. 
That they are to be referred to the imbibition or ab- 
sorption of puriform, or ichorous or putrid matters - 
from the uterus into the circulation, or to the 
passage of a purulent or ichorous fluid into the 
blood from irritation or inflammation extending 
from the sinuses and capillary veins of the uterusand 
appendages, is generally admitted ; either modes of 
contamination, or both occurring according to the 
early states and'peculiarities of the case. The morbid 
matter, having thus passed into the blood, excites 
and developes a diffusive form of inflammation, 
with puriform deposits, softening and disorganisation 
of those parts which are most predisposed by pre- 
vious disorders, by depressing influence, or by 
impaired vital resistance. ‘These consecutive or 
secondary purulent collections and destruction of 
parts have been viewed by some as resulting from 
the mere deposit of the morbid matter circulating 
in the blood; whilst others more correctly con- 
sider it as the termination of an asthenic, gan- 
grenous or destructive form of inflammation pro- 
duced by the presence of the imbibed contaminating 
matter in the circulation. This matter, by acting 
upon the interior surface of the capillaries, pro- 
duces effects much more disorganising and dif. 
fusive than those resulting from the usual states 
of inflammation consequent upon external irrita- 
tion. Although these secondary lesions are most 
frequently seen after puerperal fevers, and uterine 
phlebitis occurring in the puerperal state, they 
supervene in various other circumstances; and as 
I shall show in the article Urerus, sometimes 
upon ulceration of the os uteri, and of other parts. 
This subject is more fully discussed in the articles 
Axscess (§§ 24, et seq.), Azsorprion (§§ 15, e¢ 
seq.), CELLULAR Tissue (§§ 10, et seq). 

249. VII. Diacnosis.— After what has been re- 
marked respecting the forms and states of puerperal 
fever, and the descriptions of these forms and of 
the appearances after death, it is unnecessary to 
do more than briefly to notice this topic. ‘The 
diagnosis of fevers in the puerperal state has, 
however, been very loosely stated by some writers, 
and most inaccurately by others ; whilst, by nearly 
all those who have written, with a dogmatism and 
self-sufficiency which would be ridiculous if they 
were not most mischievous, and actually destruc- 
tive of life in the most interesting epoch of female 
existence, the inflammatory form has been assumed 
as the type of all the others. Most writers, even the 
most recent, have described and attempted the dia- 
gnosis of puerperal fevers, with reference only to the 
local or prominent affections presented at their com- 
mencement or their course, and with entire neglect 
of the different states of vital power and resistance 
which characterise their several forms, more espe- 
cially the synochoid and malignant. The vital 
depression, the poisonous contamination, the mental 
apathy, or rather the despondency conjoined with 
indifference, characterising the worst cases from 
their commencement, and the origin of such cases 
in infectious causes, —in foul air, poisonous ef- 
fluvia, contagious emanations, &c., even of a 
domestic nature, and which I have fully described 
at another place (see PestrLencr, PresERvATION 
rrom, §$ 10, et seq.), — heightened, favoured, or 
predisposed to, by the exhaustion consequent upon 
parturition, and the state of almost inanition, or of 
deprivation of Se tae bes ce and even of 
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accustomed stimuli in which puerperal females 
are often kept too strictly or for too long a period 
— are pathological conditions, and etiological cir- 
cumstances, of the greatest importance, not only 
as respects the diagnosis, but even more as regards 
the indications and the means of cure. 

250. A. The inflammatory form of the disease, 
occurring either as peritoneal, or metro-peritoneal, 
puerperal fever, are, indicated by the mode of ac- 
cession, by the seat of pain and tenderness, by the 
vascular re-action consequent upon shivering, by 
the state of the pulse, especially its hardness in the 
former and its fulness and firmness in the latter ; 
by marked diminution or suppression of the milk 
and of the lochia; by thirst and dryness of the 
mouth and tongue; by the often costive state of 
the bowels at the commencement and by irre- 
gularity afterwards, the evacuations being offensive, 
and by scanty urine, the excretion of it being more 
or less disordered. Peritonitis, occurring in the 
puerperal state, presents most of the symptoms 
described when treating of inflammations of the 
‘ Perrtoneum, the disease assuming more or less of 
a sthenic form on the one hand, or of an asthenic 
on the other, according as the disease is inflam- 
matory, synochoid, or malignant, the symptoms 
and lesions found after death very closely ap- 
proaching, or being identical with those described 
under that head, the chief differences arising from 
the constitutional influence exerted by the puer- 
peral state, by the constitutional infection, or by 
the exhaustion, or inanition, or other cireumstances 
of the patient. —(a.) Peritoneal puerperal fever 
cannot be confounded with gastro-enteric irritation 
($§ 103, et seq.), if the abdomen be carefully ex- 
amined ; for, in this latter, the abdomen is not 
tympanitic, nor tense, nor very tender on pressure ; 
nor does it usually appear so soon after delivery, 
nor cause so marked constitutional disturbance, as 
the peritoneal or metro-peritoneal disease. — (b.) 
Ephemeral fever cannot be mistaken for any state 
of inflammatory or synochoid puerperal fever, in- 
asmuch as the former is unattended by the severe 
abdominal pain, tympanitic distension and tender- 
ness characterising the latter; and is moreover a 
much less severe disease, of much shorter dura- 
tion, soon terminating in a copious perspiration, 
the lochia being uninterrupted, and the breasts 
continuing distended. 

251. B. Puerperal fever, commencing either as 
hysteritis or as ovaritis, or affecting chiefly the 
ligaments, and either limited to these, or extending 
thence, to a greater or less extent, over the peri- 
toneum, whether it assumes an inflammatory or 
sthenic type, or a synochoid or asthenic, will ge- 
nerally be recognised by the severity of the con- 
stitutional symptoms; by the persistence of the 
local signs, especially the pain, tenderness, fulness, 
and tension in the hypogastric and iliac regions, 
shooting through the abdomen, to the loins and 
tops of the thighs; by the rapidity of the pulse, 
prostration of strength; by the dysuria arid irre- 
gularity of the bowels; and by the diminution, 
irregularity, and offensive state of the lochia. If 
the peritoneum continue unaffected, the abdomen 
will be neither tympanitic, nor tense, nor tender ; 
excepting towards the pelvic regions, where the 
pain, tenderness, and fulness will be considerable, 
and the uterus will generally be felt hard and 
enlarged. The persistence and duration of these 
symptoms, the grave character of the attendant 
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sence of thirst; by the character of the discharges 


Stomach, bowels, and skin during the disease, re- 
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fever, the disordered states of the secretions and 
discharges, will distinguish these states of puerperal 
fever from after-pains, from ephemeral fever, and 
from gastro-intestinal irritation. P 
252. C. The malignant form of puerperal fever 
often arises from similar infectious and contaminate 
ing sources to those which produce putro-adynamic — 
fever; and it may be considered in every respect 
a putro-adynamic fever in the puerperal state, 
presenting all the characters of this fever in an 
aggravated form. It is distinguished chiefly by 
the absence of chills or rigors at its accession, by 
a remarkably rapid, soft, broad, open, and coms 
pressible pulse, which soon becomes small, weak, 
fluent, and irregular; by a broad, flabby, or tres 
mulous tongue, covered by a slimy or ercam. 
like mucus; by the little, or almost entire abe 


from the stomach and _ bowels, as above described _ 
(§ 214.); by the persistence of the milk and — 
lochia, or the greater abundance and more putrid _ 
state of the latter; by the dusky, lurid, or sallow _ 
appearance of the general surface and counten= 

ance; by the free, clammy, and peculiarly offen. 
sive perspiration ; by the frequent recurrence of 
faintness or of a sense of sinking, with moral | 
apathy and vital depression ; by the manifest cons 
tamination of the circulating fluids and impaired 


fluids from the stomach, a dirty livid hue of the 
face and general surface, and loss of the power _ 
of and control over the sphincters, ushering in~ 
death. After death, the rapid accession of pus 
tridity, especially of internal organs, the pelvic 
particularly, and the little or no diminution of — 
bulk— the almost entire absence of .emaciation, 
notwithstanding the. free discharges from the — 


markably attract attention. 

253. The malignant form of puerperal fever has 
been considered by many, especially when the peri- 
toneum is prominently affected, as an erysipelas of 
internal surfaces and organs in the puerperal state; 
and by others, as typhus, or typhoid fever, modified 
by this state. — (a.) The evidence adduced above 
(§§ 151, et seq.), and the facts which have fallen’ 
under my own observation as early as 1826 and 
1627, have convinced me of a connection between 
erysipelatous and puerperal fevers, arising chiefly — 
out of a similarity if not identity of their respective _ 
predisposing and exciting causes, and of the con- _ 
stitutional — nervous and vascular — conditions 
existing in their progress, and characterising their 
terminations; the connection being remarkable — 
chiefly as respects the synochoid or intermediate 
states of puerperal fever, more especially that with — 
prominent affection of the peritoneum. It cannot 
be said that both maladies are identical, for their 
respective seats are altogether different. The con- 
nection or similarity I now point out certainly 
obtains in a remarkable manner, and is of great 
importance as respects both the origin and treat-— 
ment of puerperal fevers. A similar connection 
may, however, be traced between several other 
malignant maladies, arising out of their exciting 
causes, and their. prominent pathological condi 
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tions, tendencies, and terminations. A septic or 
contaminating animal poison, varying in kind, ad- 
ministration, application, and avenue of invasion, 
is the exciting cause of them all; and, whilst this 
cause depresses organic nervous power, contami- 
nates the circulating fluids, loosens the vital cohe- 
sion of the tissues, weakens constitutional or vital 
resistance, and disposes the whole frame to disso- 
lution, it thereby generates miasms, exhalations, 
and secretions, equally poisonous with itself, and 

roduces effects altogether similar to, if not iden- 
tical with, those which itself had produced. In 
this category of effects may be arranged the 
severer forms of erysipelas, diffusive inflammations 
of the cellular tissue, poisoned wounds in dissec- 
tion—the necroscopic poison — puerperal fevers, 
especially the synochoid and malignant, putro- 
adynamic fever, and other fevers of a malignant 
form, which are generally produced by animal 
emanations or poisons. 

254. (b.) The opinion as to puerperal fevers being 
prevailing typhoid or other fevers, occurring in the 
puerperal state, may be thus disposed of: — Ist. 
The most malignant form of puerperal fever does 
not produce typhus or typhoid fevers in other 
persons however susceptible they may be, by age 
and otherwise, of the infection of these fevers ; as 
shown on several occasions both id lying-in in- 
stitutions, and in private practice. 2d. When 
other fevers, both typhous and exanthematous, 
oecur in the puerperal state, whether the inva- 
sion of such fevers have taken place immediately 
before or very soon after parturition, these dis- 
eases retain their distinctive characters, although 
they are generally much more severe in the puer- 
peral state, as I have observed on various occa- 
sions, As respects the exanthemata, the diagnosis 
requires no remark ; but in respect of typhus fever 
appearing after delivery, a few observations may 
be here offered. , 

255. (c.) I'yphus or typhoid fever may appear 
after delivery, from infection either shortly before 
or soon after this event. And it is not improbable 
that an adynamie or typhoid fever may occur in 
the ee state, owing to great anxiety of 
mind, or other moral emotions, or to exposure to 
various morbific exhalations. When, however, 
typhoid or adynamic fever occurs during child- 
Ded, it generally assumes a more than usually 
severe and almost malignant form. The patient 
complains, after chills or rigors, of severe pain of 
the head, back, and lower extremities ; rapid 
pee; dry, hot, and acrid skin ; wandering or 

low delirium, occurring first at night, and becom- 
ing permanent, the ideas running upon one sub- 
ject; deafness, and suffusion of the conjunctive ; 
grinding of the teeth, thirst, and dryness of the 
mouth, the tongue being loaded, brown, or furred, 
dark, and dry. The position of the patient is on 
the back, with the knees but little or not at all 
drawn up. During the delirium, the patient gives 
short but rational answers when roused. The 
countenance is sunk, livid, or sallow; the fea- 
tures are afterwards sharpened ; and the delirium 
passes into coma, with subsultus tendinum. The 
‘pulse varies from 100 to 120 or 130, and is gene- 
Tally soft and quick ; respiration is quick, and 
accompanied with frequent sighing ; the abdomen 
1s not remarkably, or but slightly, tumid or ten- 
der ; the bowels, at first, are slow or costive, sub- 
Sequently irregular or relaxed, the stools being 
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offensive ; the urine is scanty and turbid, some- 
times suppressed ; and the milk and lochia are 
early diminished, and soon afterwards entirely 
suppressed. At last the patient sinks down in 
bed ; the tongue is dry and dark ; the evacuations 
are involuntary, and without consciousness ; and 
eschars form on the parts most pressed upon. The 
duration of the fever is generaSly longer than that 
of any of the forms of puerperal fever, and is 
seldom shorter than fourteen days, and is some- 
times above twenty-one days. The history of 
typhoid fever in the puerperal state shows several 
points of difference from puerperal fevers ; in- 
deed, the phenomena just described are distinc- 
tions between these fevers, most of them not exist- 
ing in the latter; and, in addition to these, 
petechiz are observed in typhoid, and the measly 
eruption in true typhus, these never appearing in 
any of the forms of puerperal fever. 

256. VIII. Procnosis. —An opinion of the 
result of a case of puerperal fever should depend 
chiefly on the form and state of the disease, in re- 
spect both of the character of the constitutional 
disturbance and the prominent local affection, and 
on the period of its progress, and the effect pro- 
duced by treatment.—a. In the inflammatory 
form of the malady, a favourable isswe may be 
anticipated from a gradual abatement of the acute 
symptoms; from a return, or an increase,~ or a 
more natural state of the secretions and excre- 
tions ; from a diminution of the pain, distension, 
tenderness, and tension of the abdomen; and from 
a less frequent and more natural state of the pulse. 
An unfavourable result is indicated by the appear- 
ance of delirium ; of increased distension of the 
abdomen, which becomes round and very promi- 
nent; by an aphthous eruption in the throat ; 
by increased frequency and irregularity of the 
pulse ; by a sudden cessation of pain; or by evi- 
dence, by percussion, of copious effusion into the 
peritoneal cavity ; by sinking and sharpening of 
the features ; by continued eructations of flatus 
with dark fluid matters from the stomach, and sin- 
eultus; by rapid or gasping respiration ; by cold, 
clammy perspiration, or a similar state of the ex- 
tremities; by involuntary evacuations and rest~ 
lessness ; these latter phenomena indicating speedy 
dissolution. 

257. b. The synochoid, or intermediate, grades 
of puerperal fever furnish nearly similar pheno- 
mena to the above, by which their terminations 
may be anticipated ; for, although the sthenic dia- 
thesis obtains at the commencement, or during 
the early progress of the inflammatory form, still it 
more and more nearly approaches the synochoid 
or asthenic, as respects both the constitutional 
disturbance and the local changes, as the disease 
continues, especially as it proceeds towards an 
unfavourable issue; so that an advanced stage 
of the inflammation differs but little from the same 
period of the synochoid form, as respects the in- 
dications of the ultimate result. In this latter 
form of the malady, treatment is seldom availing, 
unless it be early and decidedly prescribed ; and 
unless symptoms of amendment, or at least of 
alleviation, soon follow the remedies employed. 
If the secretions and discharges have been sup- 
pressed, the return of these ; an improvement in 
the states of the pulse and of the abdomen, as 
ascertained by a careful examination; and the 
capability of turning or of lying for a time on 
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either side, are the chief indications of a favour- 
able issue ; and these may not continue long, an 
exacerbation of ali the symptoms sometimes oc- 
curring, and soon carrying off the patient ; or an 
alleviation of the more painful symptoms may 
take place, the pulse still continuing rapid, and 
after a very few days be followed by secondary 
affections, as described when treating of the metro- 
phlebitic state of the malady, which ultimately 
destroy the patient. 

258. An unfavourable issue is indicated by the 
symptoms already mentioned (§256,), and espe- 
cially by the character of the vomitings and of 
the matters thrown up; by singultus and the state 
of the respiration; by faintness or !eipothymia ; 
by failure or irregularity of the pulse; by the 
amount of effusion in the abdomen, as indicated 
on percussion, and by the toleration of percussion 
in connection with effusion ; by the suppression 
of urine ; by the indifference of the patient to her 
child, and to all other objects; and by an early 
entertained idea or anticipation of an unfavour- 
able result by the patient herself. ~ Sinking of the 
animal heat and of the features, and a lurid hue or 
lividity of the face, extremities, or surface generally, 
indicate approaching dissolution. 

259. c. The malignant form of the malady 
often manifests the result from the accession of the 
attack, especially in the suddenness and severity 
of the appearance of the abdominal symptoms, 
This form of the disease is seldom recovered from, 
if it continue but a few hours, without the ad- 
ministration of appropriate and energetic means ; 
and, unless these soon procure an alleviation of 
the symptoms, especially of the vomitings, and of 
the pain and distension of the abdomen, and an 
improvement in the pulse, particularly in diminish- 
ing its frequency and in improving its tone, hopes 
of recovery should not be entertained. The symp- 
toms just enumerated usually precede a fatal 
issue; and that issue may be expected if the 
lurid, dark, or nearly livid hue of the countenance 
and surface ; the clammy and peculiarly offensive 
state of the perspiration ; the putrid odour of the 
lochia; the moral apathy, and mental and phy- 
sical depression, appear soon after the attack ; 
inasmuch as these symptoms indicate a contamina- 
tion of the circulating fluids, and a depression of 
organic nervous energy which is. rarely removed. 
A soft or flabby state of the tissues in conjunction 
with the gastric symptoms described above; a 
pulse too fast to be accurately counted; loss of 
power over the sphincters ; absence of abdominal 
pain, the abdomen continuing tumid, with a 
swagging or tremulous motion when struck or 
examined, loss of pulse and coldness of the extre- 
mities, are rapidly followed by death.* 


* Dr. CoLuins, formerly the resident physician of the 
Dublin Lying-in Hospital, states that of e7ghty-erght 
cases one was attacked before delivery ; ome in six hours 
after delivery ; one in nine hours ; ove in ten; three in 
twelve; cve in thirteen; one in fifteen; ¢wo in seven- 
teen ; one in eighteen ; one in twenty; one in twenty- 
one hours, and zwo in thirty hours. Thirty-two were 
attacked on the first day; twenty-nine on the second 
day ; eight on the third ; two on the fourth ; and one on 
the eighth day. ‘he attacks were earlier than those 
observed by me in Queen Charlotte’s Lying-in Hospital 
in 1823, and the seven following years. During that 
period, the majority of the cases were cf the most ma- 
lignant type, and the largest proportion of the attacks 
were on the second, third, and fourth days. In one 
most rapidly fatal case the attack was on the fifteenth 
day from delivery. The statement of Dr, CoL.ins that 


260. IX. Parnotocicar INFERENCES, — (a.) 
Puerperal fevers are varied in the character or type 
of the constitutional disturbance, and in the seat or 
seats of the prominent local changes. —(b.) They 
present the most inflammatory and the most ma- 
lignant forms—the most sthenic, or the most 
asthenic or ataxic, with all intermediate grades, 
according to the nature of the exciting causes, and 
the mode of operation or avenue of invasion of 
these causes — as the local affection is primary or 
consecutive, and as the constitutional disturbance, 
with its secondary changes, are the effects of in- 
fection by an animal miasm or poison.— (¢.) 
Owing to these varied constitutional conditions— — 
to these different grades of vital power and re- 
sistance, and diverse complications, the arrange- 
ment of the forms of these fevers must necessaril 
be arbitrary and conventional, inasmuch as eac 
form is not defined by any precise limit or line of 
demarcation, but passes insensibly into that nearest — 
it in grade or character. — (e.) The contaminating 
or poisonous influences of the causes upon the 
circulating fluids and their depressing effects upon 
organic, nervous, and vital power, affect the states 
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in only thirty-three cases out of eighty-eight was the 
accession of the malady attended by shivering, very — 
nearly agrees with my own experience, which also is in 
accordance with the following : — In fifty-six deaths, this 
termination took place at these periods from the attack 
viz. :—7Jwo in twenty-four hours ; one in twenty-seven 5 
one in thirty-six hours ; nine on the second day ; fifteen 
on the third day ; thirteen on the fourth ; four on the 
fifth ; fowr on the sixth; zhvee on the seventh; ¢wo on 
the cighth ; and ove on the eleventh day. ‘* Forty-four 
of the eighty-eight cases occurred in women who had 
given birth to jist children ; sizteen with second chil- 
dren ; nine with third; six with fourth; seven with 
Jifth ; two with seventh ; and four with eighth children, 
Thirty of the forty-four women delivered of first chil+ 
dren died. Fifty-four of the eighty-eight gave birth to 
male children.” Dr. Cottins adds, that ‘ when he was_ 
assistant physician in 1823, puerperal fever raged to an 
alarming extent. The Master (physician) of the hos-— 
pital was a strong advocate for the free removal of blood 
generally at the commencement of the attack. With 
his approbation it was resorted to with great frequency, © 
and in the promptest manner. The effect on the patient 
and the mortality was such as to satisfy him fully of the 
inexpediency of adopting this line of treatment.” It 
may be remarked in palliation of such adoption, that 
just before this outbreak of the fever several works had 
appeared filled with the results of an experience of a few 
months’ duration of this malady, most of them written 
before the authors were of legal —certainly not of me- 
dical, age, although distinguished by the title of doctor ; 
which results were dogmatically, and, to my own know= 
ledge of one of these productions, falsely adduced in — 
favour of blood-letting. In the case of this malady, as 
in that of a somewhat similar pestilence, blood-letting 
was once extolled’ as the “‘ skeet anchor” of treatment, 
especially by the naval wielders of the lancet, who like 
Dover of old rendered this minute instrument of mighty 
mischief one of the greatest importance with those who 
credulously received assertions as facts, and believed all 
assertions according to the confidence with which they 
were made. Early in the present century a work ap- 
peared on the diseases of inter-tropical countries, in 
which blood-letting was the first ‘‘ sheet anchor,” and 
calomel was the second. In it all preceding writers were 
ridiculed, and told they knew nothing of what they had 
written upon, and these remedies were considered so 
good that patients could hardly have too much of them, 
This work was the guide of all the inexperienced in tro 
pical diseases, and the results may be inferred from the 
statement made to me by an inspector of hospitals, when 
I was travelling within the tropics, in answer to my re- 
quest to know his opinion of the treatment of the fevers 
of the country, that, for the first nine cases of fever he 
treated he prescribed blood-letting, relying on the confi- 
dently expressed results of the experience of the author 
of the work alluded to, and they all died ; that he next 
tried large doses of calomel, but was not more successful ; 
and that he lastly had recourse to cinchona (quinia was 
not then discovered), but he could not get it to remain on 
the stomach. I suggested to him that he would succeed 
better if he conjoined the bark with capsicum. He some 
time afterwards was himself a victim to this fever. 
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of all the secrétions and excretions, and ultimately 
impair the vital cohesion of the tissues and the 
tone of the vascular system and of the capillary 
vessels, thereby occasioning effusions into serous 
cavities, and increased discharges from exhaling 
and secreting surfaces, and all the phenomena 
characterising the progress of the more malignant 
forms of this malady.— (f.) The most important 
parts of the pathological conditions of puerperal 
fever are the s‘ates of vital power and of vascular 
tone characteris ing the disease, inasmuch as these 
states, more than the seat and amount of local 
lesion, mark the kind and tendency of the malady, 
and either resist, or remarkably favour, the ex- 
‘tension of the local changes. — (g.) According to 
the mode of operation of the exciting causes, or to 
the avenue by which these causes invade the 
frame, either the constitutional infection, or the 
local affection may be primary ; but, whichever 
may be secondary, an aggravation of the primary 
disorder will be produced by it, the one re-acting 
upon and increasing the other until disorganisation 
and death result, if the procession of morbid ac- 
tions be not arrested by agents capable of changing 
the states of vital power and vascular action, and 
of enabling them to resist further alterations, as 
well as to restore those which have already taken 
place. — (h.) A due recognition and estimation of 
the states of vital power and of vascular action are 
the basis on which a rational treatment of puer- 
peral fevers should be placed, inasmuch as it is 
by means of agents affecting these especially that 
we are enabled to arrest the progress of the ma- 
lady, and to resist the extension, and even to 
remove the effects, of the local disease. 

261. X. Trearment.—It is obvious that, in 
order to be successful, the treatment of puerperal 
fevers should be appropriately assigned to each of 
its forms ; and that, as these forms are characterised 
not only by different, or even opposite states of 
vital power and of vascular action — by very dif- 


_ ferent pathological conditions, —so the treatment 


should be assigned accordingly. Has there ap- 
peared in the numerous works on puerperal fevers, 
or in the still more numerous productions on the 
diseases of females, either a due estimation of the 
different forms of these fevers, or a satisfactory 
exposition of the treatment suited to each form — 
supposing that the forms and states of these fevers 
are there duly set forth? Let the reader, who 
may be supposed to be excited by a desire to 
know as much as possible of the opinions of those 
who profess themselves to be experienced by at- 
tempting to instruct others, — of opinions of the 
greatest importance to the community, respecting, 
moreover, the most fatal disease known in this 
country, and that disease attacking only females 
in the most interesting and most important period of 
their existence, — refer to the works enumerated at 
the end of this article, and then let him answer not 
only the above question, but also the following 
two questions: — Have these numerous produc- 
tions, which have appeared since the latter part 
of the last century, advanced our knowledge of 
the pathology and treatment of these fevers in any 
important particular, or in any way excepting as 
respects a few subordinate details? Have certain 
Temedial measures, confidently recommended 
many years ago by physicians possessed of ex- 
perience, and capable, by ability and education, 
of observing and of reasoning with at least an 
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average degree of accuracy, been satisfactorily 
tested, or adopted, or at all appropriately employed, 
in those institutions, which are most notorious for 
the generation of these maladies? Leaving these 
questions to be answered by those whom they may 
concern, and suppressing those painful and humi- 
liating reflections which the subject suggests to 
the minds of those even partially informed as. to 
its ethical as well as therapeutical relations, I 
proceed, first, to consider the treatment which my 
experience has shown me to be most appropriate 
to the different forms and states of puerperal fever, 
and next to notice the several methods and means 
advised by other writers, and the value which I 
believe to be attached to them. 

262. A. Tue Inrtammatory Form or Purr- 
PERAL Fever, in its more sthenic manifestations, 
whether commencing as puerperal peritonitis, or 
hysteritis, or as metro-peritonitis, requires the 
prompt and decided antiphlogistic treatment re- 
commended for inflammations of the Perrronzum 
(§§ 137, et seq.) and of the Uterus, with a due 
consideration of previous sanguineous losses or 
exhaustion of the patient, of the state of her con- 
stitution, and of the several circumstances and 
symptoms connected with the case. It should not 
be overlooked, that all cases of these inflammatory 
states of the disease are not possessed of an equal 
amount of sthenic diathesis; but that, owing to 
the nature of the causes, and to the constitution or 
previous state of the patient, the febrile disturbance 
as well as the local affection may approach nearer 
the asthenic than the sthenic condition, and thus 
the synochoid or intermediate grade of the malady 
be nearly approached, if not altogether reached. 
In these states it may be a matter of doubt as to 
the extent to which vascular depletions, either 
general or local, ought to be carried ; or, if they 
have been already employed, as to the propriety 
of repeating them. In these circumstances, and 
especially in large towns, or in a vitiated atmo- 
sphere, iess risk will accrue from the rational adop- 
tion of other measures, — from a due recourse to 
calomel and opium, conjoined, in the more asthenic 
cases, with camphor, to terebinthinate embroca- 
tions or fomentations, and to the other means re- 
commended for peritonitis (see Prrironeum, 
§§ 138—143.), than from large or frequent bleed- 
ings. When the disease commences in the uterus, 
in the form either of hysteritis, or of metro-perito- 
nitis, or in the uterine appendages, as ovaritis, too 
large depletions may only favour the extension of 
the inflammatory action, unless the sthenic diathesis 
exist, or the patient be not remarkably exhausted 
by previous losses or inanition. When the local 
affection assumes an asthenic character, the most 
appropriate treatment is that which I have advised 
for the asthenic form of peritonitis (see art. Prri- 
TonEuM, § 150.), and which is equally suited to 
the other prominent affections appearing in this 
and in the synochgid forms of the malady. 

263. B. Tue Synocnorp or INTERMEDIATE 
Forms or Puerrerat Fever, however com- 
mencing— in whatever organ or structure, as 
fully set forth (§ 185, et seg.) —require a treatment 
which should have strict reference to the states of 
vital power and vascular action—to the predo- 
minance of either the sthenic or asthenic diathesis ; 
for, however obvious may be the local seat of 
mischief, the treatment is not materially or at all 
different as respects the neal ee especially 
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at an early stage, or until the disease is far ad- 
vanced. In this form of the disease especially 
when commencing with rigors, the early re-action 
associating the local disease assumes more or less 
of a sthenic, or inflammatory character, which, 
however, soon passes into the asthenic, especially 
when the patient breathes a close or impure air, 
or is morally or physically depressed ; or when the 
veins are more especially affected. In many cases 
of this form, vascular action is often attended by 
great irritation or excitement, and by an expansive 
or open state of the pulse, indicating an alteration 
in the state of the blood, both in quality and in 
quantity —in quantity especially as relates to the 
capacity of the vascular system, and to the power 
of adjusting itself to the quantity of blood con- 
tained,——and in these, vascular depletions are 
often injurious, whether general or local; and 
although in some instances a small or a local 
bleeding may be of service, yet if it at all pass a 
very moderate amount, the most irreparable mis- 
chief may ensue. In this form of the malady, the 
inflammatory states of the parts so generally com- 
plicating it, if not altogether asthenic at the com- 
mencement, soon passes into this condition, espe- 
cially when the treatment is calculated to lower 
the powers of vital resistance; and, as vascular 
depletions not merely possess this property, espe- 
eially with females confined in lying-in wards, or 
in the close and impure air of large towns, &c. 
but also remarkably favour the imbibition and 
absorption of the discharge retained in the uterus 
and sexual passages, the occurrence of uterine 
phlebitis or lymphangeitis, and contamination of 
the circulating fluids, they are most liable to be 
injurious, and they ought to be most cautiously 
and moderately prescribed. 

264. a. A large proportion of the cases of this 
form of puerperal fever originates in imperfect 
contraction of the uterus, owing to deficiency of 
vital power— or to the vital depression more im- 
mediately following the impression of the infec- 
tious or poisonous cause; the imperfect contrac- 
tions favouring the retention of an unusually large 
quantity of lochia within the cavity of the organ 
and in the vagina, followed by changes in this 
discharge of a septic and contaminating nature. 
Thus altered, the lochia not merely affects the 
surfaces with which it is in contact, but is also 
imbibed by the vessels, inflaming or irritating 
them, and altering the blood. With the view of 
enabling the uterus to throw off the coagula and 
fluid which may be retained in it, I have advised, 
in cases where the contraction of the organ after 
delivery appears to be weak or imperfect, those 
remedies which are most calculated to produce or 
to promote a tonic or contractile action of the 
womb. With this intention I have directed the 
early application of the infant to the breast; and, 
»if the uterus fails to contract sufficiently, an oc- 
casional dose of the biborate of.soda, or of ergot 
of rye, or an enema containing spirits of turpen- 
tine with assafoetida. When, therefore, the dis- 
ease commences thus locally, the cause is, owing 
to the circumstances just stated, more or less 
septic or contaminating, although the vascular re- 
action may be considerable, when the strength and 
habit of body of the patient is capable of develop- 
ing it; and the local effect produced by this cause 
is generally of a diffusive kind. Admitting that 
the effect produced locally by this cause, or by 
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any other calculated to occasion it, is of an in. 
flammatory nature, the question still remains, Is 
the inflammation of a sthenic or asthenic nature, 
or to what amount may it be supposed possessed 
of either of these characters? That it is not 
purely sthenic inflammation of the parts is shown 
by the state of the pulse and other constitutional 
symptoms, and especially by the rapid extension 
and consequences of the local mischief; and that 
it is either wholly asthenic or largely possessed of 
this property is proved by the constitutional dis. 
turbance, by the rapid diffusion of the local affec- 
tion, and by the products of such affection. Asit 
has been demonstrated by Joun Hunrer, and 
confirmed by all subsequent observers, that astheni¢ — 
or diffusive inflammations, and inflammations of cir. — 
culating vessels, are not arrested or even mitigated — 
by general vascular depletions, and hardly even — 
by local depletions, but that they are aggravated — 
in their most distinctive characters and conse- 
quences by this treatment, more especially by 
venasection, it is a matter of the utmost import. 
ance that some other than this most abused means _ 
should be resorted to. Cases, however, may occur — 
where a nearer approach to sthenic inflammatory 
action, and a more robust and _ plethoric state o 
the patient may warrant a recourse to a moderate 
depletion — locally in preference, and early in 
the attack, especially when it is fo!lowed by the 
remedies about to be mentioned; but cautious — 
observation and experience should direct this _ 
measure, too often recklessly prescribed by the 
insufiiciently informed, or by the followers of 
worthless authorities, not a few of which have ap= 
peared in recent times. a 
265. Whether this form of the disease originate — 
in the uterus or uterine vessels, or in the uterine 
appendages, or in the peritoneum, as shown both 
here and in other places, to be probably the case — 
in many instances ; or whether it proceed from a — 
constitutional infection, received through theavenue — 
of the respiratory organs, the local affection or 
affections being secondary or contingent, as cons — 
tended for in respect of other instances (§§ 245, eb — 
seq.), there is certainly no remedy so efficacious as 
a decided and judicious use of spirit of turpentine. 
This medicine was first employed for this disease 
by Dr. Brenan, of Dublin; and although it 
has been ‘‘ damned by faint praise” by subsequent 
writers, who either have not had recourse to it, or 
have employed it insufficiently or injudiciously, 
I can assert that it is the most efficacious remedy 
that can be employed in this form of puerperal - 
fever, I state this from a lengthened and diversi+ — 
fied experience of this substance in disease ; and 
yet in England, I know not of any other physician 
than myself who has given it asatisfactory trial in 
puerperal fever, even up to the present day. I 
state this in order that the remark may be dis- 
proved as regards the knowledge of others, and 
that I may be enabled to record the fact. The 
chief hindrances to the employment of this sub-_ 
stance are — lst. A mistaken view of the nature 
and consequences of its operation ;—2d, Jts nau- 
seous or unpleasant effects ;—and 3d. The opinion 
that it cannot be retained by the stomach when 
nausea and vomiting are complained of. As to 
the first of these I can assert, that it is, according 
to the mode of its exhibition, antiphlogistie in 
acute inflammations, and more efficacious in ar- 
resting the progress and consequences of asthenic 
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ot diffusive inflammations, than any other sub- 
stance ; whilst it possesses the property of ac- 
commodating, by its tonic and astringent operation, 
the vascular and capillary system to the state and 
amount of its contents, of lowering the frequency 
of the pulse, and of restraining effusion from se- 
rous and mucous surfaces. That it is unpleasant, 
and that it is sometimes thrown off the stomach, I 
admit; but, in many such cases, it is beneficial 
nevertheless, its emetic action, independently of 
the impression produced by it on a vital organ, 
occasionally being of service, and even actually 
required. In those cases where the irritability of 
the stomach is even the greatest, it not only is the 
most easily retained, but is actually the most ef- 
ficient remedy for the removal of the irritability, 
which, in the opinion of many, is the chief reason 
against a recourse to it, But the exhibition of it 
by the mouth is often not the only, and sometimes 
not the most, beneficial way of prescribing it ; for 
it may also be administered in enemata, or applied 
externally and occasionally, according to the na- 
ture of the case, even more efficaciously than in 
any other mode. 

266. Although the spirit of turpentine may 
be more efficaciously employed in this form of 
puerperal fever than in the more sthenicaily in- 
flammatory or in the malignant, still it is a valu- 
ble remedy also in both these extreme forms, — 
in the inflammatory after sufficient vascular de- 
pletions, aided by other means, as described when 
treating of inflammations of the Prrironrum 
(§§ 141, et seq.) ; and in the malignant, as will be 
shown hereafter. In this, the intermediate state 
of the malady, whether commencing locally ‘or 
with a constitutional infection, this remedy is most 
beneficial when employed early, or before effusion 
into serous cavities, or softening or disorgani- 
sation of the tissues has made much _ progress. 
In this, as well as in other forms of the malady, 
success depends upon a prompt recourse to treat- 
ment. If even a few hours elapse from the inva- 
sion, changes beyond the reach of remedies may 
have already supervened. If the symptoms and 
circumstances of the case, and especially the state 
of the pulse, indicate the propriety of a smail or 
moderate venesection, or of local depletion, this 
should be immediately adopted ; if the latter 
mode of depletion be preferred, a number of 
leeches, varying with the peculiarities of the case, 
may be applied near the seat of tenderness and 
pain ; and when they come away, flannels wrung 
out of hot water, and freely sprinkled with spirits 


of turpentine, should be applied over the abdo- 


men, and covered by oiled silk or by a napkin ; 
or the spongio-piline may be employed instead of 
these ; and contemporaneously with the applica- 
tion of leeches, a full dose of calomel, camphor, 
and opium —(calomel gr. v—viij.; camphor gr. 
iii—vj.; and opium gr. ij.) —ought to be given. 
A few hours after this medicine has been taken, 
about half an ounce of spirit of turpentine, and, 
if the bowels are not freely open, an equal quan- 
tity of castor oil, should be taken on the surface of 
an aromatic water, or on spearmint water, or on 
milk, or in acup of cold coffee. In most instances 
the intention is not so much to evacuate the 
bowels, for they are often sufficiently open, as it 
is to exhibit a remedy which is calculated, by its 
passage into the circulation, at least partially to 
resist the changes taking place in the blood and 
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vascular system generally ; and, at the same time, 
to procure the discharge, both from the bowels 
and from the uterus, of such morbid matters as 
would be inevitably most injurious if retained 
even for a short period. In prosecution of this 
intention, therefore, an enema containing spirits 
of turpentine should also be administered some 
hours afterwards ; the quantity of this substance, 
the medicines conjoined with it, and the time of 
having recourse to it, depending upon the pecu- 
liarities of the case. If the bowels are too fre- 
quently acted upon, castor oil should not be 


‘conjoined with it,jeither when taken by the mouth, 


or administered in a clyster ; but olive oil may be 
substituted. Indeed, the latter may be very ad- 
vantageously given with the spirit of turpentine 
in almost every state of the disease; for if the 
bowels should be too relaxed, the compound 
tincture of camphor or laudanum, or syrup of 
poppies, may be added; and emollients or de- 
mulcents may be made the vehicles for its ad- 
ministration, with olive oil, in enemata. The 
repetition of these medicines, of the turpentine 
more especially, the quantity of each, and their 
combinations, must necessarily depend upon the 
acumen and experience of the physician, upon 
the appropriate use of them, and upon the effects 
produced. But, with their internal employment 
— by the mouth or in clysters — a recourse to 
the turpentine embrocations or stupes should be 
persisted in as long as tenderness, pain, or disten- 
sion in any part of the abdomen is complained of ; 
and the above dose of turpentine should not be 


given by the mouth oftener than twice or thrice at 


the most. 

267. If the urinary organs should become 
affected, either by the quantity of turpentine pre- 
scribed, or by its retention by the alimentary 
canal, the effects will soon disappear if demul- 
cents are freely exhibited ; and, if much depres- 
sion be experienced, either from the operation of 
this medicine or the state and period of the ma- 
lady, restoratives, such as quinine with camphor 
and capsicum, or wine taken in Seltzer water, or 
opium conjoined with aromatic stimulants, &c., 
may be administered, according to the state or 
urgency of the case. 

268. b. Metro-phlebitis is one of the most fre- 
quent complications of this form of puerperal 
fever, although it is rarely recognised at an early 
stage. But, if recognised, should the treatment 
be different from that now recommended for the 
arrest of this serious state of the malady? I 
believe that no other plan of cure will be found 
more beneficial for it than that now advised ; 
that no other than powerfully restorative, tonic, 
and soothing means will be found beneficial in 
this form of phlebitis, or, indeed, in any other 
form.- Dr. R. Ler, who has attached so much 
importance to metro-phlebitis as a pathological 
condition of puerperal fever, adds nothing to the 
treatment of this condition, and is even unaware 
of the means recommended, with great propriety, 
and often with great success, by Joun Hunter in 
cases of phlebitis. Dr. Ler gives us no further 
information on this topic than to profess his want 
of confidence in the use of mercury for this state 
of the malady. Huwrer’s treatment of phlebitis 
was powerfully tonic, stimulant, and restorative, 
and he directed it with the view— correct both 
in pathology and in therapeutics — of enabling 
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the vessels of the diseased part to throw out lymph 
capable of coagulation, and of assisting the powers 
of life, by these or other means, to resist the 
progress and to retrieve the consequences of the 
disease. Of the use of oil of turpentine in this 
malady, Dr. R. Lex entertains a most unjust 
opinion, I question much the fact of his having 
given it a satisfactory trial. He distrusts the evi- 
dence furnished by Dr. Brenan’s cases, is not 
convinced that the lives of those to whom it was 
administered were saved by it, and says that he 
has seen many recover without turpentine, in 
whom the symptoms were more. unfavourable 
than in the cases described by Dr. Brenan; 
and that he has seen other patients in whom the 
disease appeared to be aggravated by its use. 
Now it would have been most desirable if Dr. 
Lrx had favoured his readers with an exposition 
of the treatment which was so fortunate as to re- 
store many cases, in which the symptoms were 
more unfavourable than in those described by 
Dr. Brenan, seeing that in those turpentine had 
not been used ; ‘‘sed de non apparentibus et non 
existentibus eadem est ratio.” Having myself 
since 1815 prescribed this substance in numerous 
diseases, malignant, febrile, and inflammatory, 
and having for many years—since about the 
above period —employed it in puerperal dis- 
eases, I have been induced to make inquiries re- 
specting its use by other physicians; and yet, 
notwithstanding the notoriety of the practice, and 
its undoubted success if duly and appropriately 
prescribed, I have not heard of its having been 
employed by any other physician in this metro- 
polis besides myself. ‘This is somewhat singular, 
when the general fatality of the disease, and the 
highly favourable reports of the practice which 
have been made by Dr. Brenan, Dr. Dovctas, 
and myself, are considered. What are the ob- 
stetric practitioners, who appropriate the treatment 
of puerperal diseases, about? Should the obste- 
trician cease to be physician, in respect of libe- 
rality and candour of sentiment, and of a due 
appreciation and adoption of remedies recom- 
mended by others? 

269. Let the opinion given by Dr. Dovctas, 
in an excellent memoir on puerperal fever, be the 
answer to this question, as regards the remedy in 
question, He states that, in the epidemical and 
contagious puerperal fever, 3iij of the turpentine 
should be given, with an equal quantity of syrup, 
and 5yj of water, three or four hours after the 
first dose of calomel ; and that after an hour this 
should be followed by an ounce of castor oil, or 
some other purgative ; or the turpentine and castor 
oil may be given together ; and he restricts the 
internal use of turpentine to twice only. I have, 
however, given it even in a larger dose—in half an 
ounce — thrice in the same case, besides adminis- 
ing it in enemata and externally, with complete 
success ; although I have found one or two doses 
more generally sufficient. ‘ The external appli- 
cation of turpentine,” he adds, ‘ without either its 
internal use, or the aid of blood-letting, I have 
frequently experienced to be entircly efficacious 
in curing puerperal attacks; and although I have 
hitherto omitted to speak of turpentine for the 
cure of the other varieties of this disease, yet I 
should not feel as if I were doing justice to the 
community if I did not decidedly state, that I 
consider it, when judiciously administered, more 
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generally suitable, and more effectually remedial, — 


I can 
safely aver, 1 have seen women recover, apparently — 


than any other medicine yet proposed. 


by its influence, from an almost hopeless condition, 
certainly after every hope of recovery under ordi- 


nary treatment had been relinquished.”— (Dubl, 


Hosp. Rep. vol. iii. p. 157.) 


_ 270. Now, without referring to. my own ex-. 
perience and authority in the matter, and to the — 


statements of that experience which have appeared 


in various quarters, [ may remark that Dr. Bre. — 


NAN’s publication was in 1814, and Dr. Dovc.as’s 
statement, now quoted, was made in 1822; and 


yet, unless in those cases for which I prescribed 
this remedy in Queen Charlotte’s Lying-in Hos- — 


pital, I am not acquainted with any sufficient trial 


which has been made of turpentine in any of the — 


lying-in wards of this city. The eminent senior 


physician to the General Lying-in Hospital, writ- — 
ing in 1839, remarks as follows: — “ I have no 
experience of the use of this remedy (turpentine) 


introduced by Dr. Brenan in 1814, and praised 


by Dr. Dovctas of Dublin, and Kinnetr of © 


Edinburgh, in puerperal fever.” 


271. C. THe Maricnant or Purro-apynamic © 


Form or Purrrerat Fever (¢¢ 198, et seq.), if 


not recognised at its commencement, and promptly ~ 


treated, is always fatal. If even a few hours 


elapse from its seizure, the changes which have — 
already taken place in the fluids, and even in q 
the vital cohesion of the structures, are rarely — 
arrested in their onward course by any treatment. — 


The means of cure should therefore be early, 


promptly, and decidedly employed. When thus — 


prescribed they are generally efficacious — at least 
they proved so in several outbreaks of this form of 
the malady in Queen Charlotte’s Lying-in Hospital, 


especially when I had the advantage of the assist- 
ance of an intelligent resident pupil. In one of — 


the most severe of these epidemics L had the aid of 
Dr. Vowe tes, an intelligent and well-educated 
young physician, who was constant in his attend- 


ance, and who, immediately upon an attack, had 


recourse to the treatment about to be recom- 
wnended, varying it according to my directions 
with the peculiarities of the case and the effects 


produced by the early part of it, On this oceasion q 


almost every case recovered. When I was first 


called upon to prescribe for this disease in the 


hospital, the most malignant form prevailed, and 
every case that had occurred had terminated fa- 
tally. I first had recourse to Doutcer’s plan of 
giving emetics, but it failed, probably owing to my 
being called at an advanced period of the disease. 
Having frequently employed the spirit of turpentine 
in the more malignant states of fever, and being 
aware of Dr. Brenan’s recommendation of it for 
this malady, I next prescribed this substance, 
both by the mouth and in enemata, trusting to it 
principally ; but without obtaining from it all the 
advantages which I had expected. It should, 
however, be stated, that frequently I was not called 


to a case until it was far advanced. I was next in- — 


duced, by my experience of the effects of large 


doses of calomel and opium in some acute diseases, — 


to try the effects of these; but they still more 
signally failed. I afterwards had recourse to both 
modes of treatment, and prescribed, every four, 
five, or six hours, a large dose of calomel and 
opium, and the spirit of turpentine with castor oil ; 
the turpentine being employed both internally and 
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_ the case, and the state of the pulse. 
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externally. From this practice more success ac- 
crued than from either of the plans adopted singly. 
Yet as the success did not equal my wishes, and 
reflecting upon the phenomena, pathological con- 
ditions, and structural changes of the disease, I 
resolved upon trying the effects of camphor, in 
large doses, in conjunction with calomel and 
opium, and sometimes with opium alone, or with 
quinine and capsicum, omitting the calomel, aided 
by the turpentine, inthe manner about to be stated, 
and upon preceding these by an emetic when its 
use was indicated by the symptoms. 

272. Immediately upon the accession of the 
disease, or as soon afterwards as possible, from ten 
to twenty grains of calomel, from eight to sixteen 
grains of camphor, and from one to three grains of 
opium, were administered in the form of bolus, 
with conserve of roses, the quantities of these me- 
dicines thus varying with the apparent severity of 
In some in- 
stances, when vital depression was extreme, or the 
disease farther advanced, the camphor was ‘con- 
joined with capsicum and opium, and occasionally 
either with ammonia or with sulphate of quinine, 
the calomel being omitted. The above were the 
extreme doses of the camphor, calomel, and opium; 
and when the largest quantities were given, five or 
six hours were allowed to elapse before they were 
repeated. If smaller doses were given, three or 
four hours only were sometimes allowed to pass, 
Soon after the second exhibition of these medicines, 
about half-an-ounce of spirit of turpentine, with or 
without castor-oil, according to the state of the 
bowels, was taken as above directed; and a few 


_ hours afterwards a larger quantity was administered 


In an enema, with castor-oil or with assafcetida, 


and demulcents or emollients, as circumstances 


‘ 
‘ 


Suggested. The intention was to make a strong 


“impression on the constitution by means calculated 
to arrest the morbid action, and to counteract the 
‘changes taking place in the blood. Very soon 
after the development of the abdominal symptoms, 


especially the pain, distension, and tenderness, 
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several folds of flannel, sufficient to cover the 
whole abdomen, were directed to be wrung as dry 
as possible out of hot water, sprinkled very freely 
with turpentine, and applied as already described. 
This application was renewed at intervals, if the 
progress and symptoms of the case required a 


_ recourse to ites 


__ 273. In two or three hours after the treatment 
had advanced thus far — or after one or two of the 
boluses had been taken, and one dose of the 

turpentine and an enema administered — the symp- 

toms had generally much abated, if these means 
had been early employed. In this case, the doses 


of the camphor, calomel, and opium, or of the 


hours. 


other combinations of which the bolus was com- 
posed, were diminished, and wine also given at 
the longest intervals above mentioned. The tur- 
pentine draught was seldom prescribed oftener than 
twice, and one only was taken in the twenty-four 
It sometimes also contained an aromatic 
Spice, as capsicum, &e. If the enema was soon 
thrown off, another was sometimes administered a 
few hours afterwards, and the fomentation was 
renewed. If the malady resisted the first or 


second doses of these substances, the bolus was 


repeated a third and sometimes a fourth time, 
afier the longer intervals, and, in a few instances, 
a third dose of the turpentine was ordered; or 
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the enema containing it was repeated and con- 
joined with other medicines according to the state 
of the bowels. If vital depression was extreme, 
the turpentine was given in small doses or with- 
drawn, and capsicum, or carbonate of ammonia, 
was taken in the bolus, instead of the calomel ; 
and a dose of decoction of cinchona, with chlorate 
of potash, carbonate of soda, and the compound 
tincture of cinchona or tincture of serpentaria, was 
ordered in the intervals. If the lochia were very 
offensive, injections containing the solution of 
chlorinated soda were employed; and the same 
solution, or a solution of chloride of lime, was used 
in the wards. 

274. If the symptoms evinced marked biliary 
disturbance or congestion, and the other indi- 
cations for the exhibition of an emetic were present 
($278.), fifteen grains of ipecacuanha were given 
immediately and previously to the first dose of 
calomel, camphor and opium; and the free 
operation of the emetic was promoted by the re- 
petition of the same dose in an hour, and by the 
infusion of chamomile flowers, The emetic gene- 
rally procured the early evacuation of much al- 
tered bile, both by the stomach and by the 
bowels, and also caused a copious sweat, which 
the camphor and opium further promoted, and 
the terebinthinate embrocations on the abdomen 
tended to encourage and to perpetuate. But of 
the use of emetics in these cases, I shall take 
further notice in the sequel (§ 278.). 

275. When the above treatment was employed 
early, or before either effusion into the peritoneal 
cavity or other structural change had supervened 
or made any considerable progress, it was gene- 
rally successful both in preventing or arresting 
these changes, and in resisting further alterations 
of the blood, as well as in removing such as may 
have already taken place, by increasing the de- 
purating actions of the several excreting organs. 
The successful employment of the above means 
required the constant attendance of an intelligent 
assistant as well as the frequent visits of the phy- 
sician. During the prevalence of the disease I 
visited the cases three or four times in the day, 
directing the repetition, succession, or modification 
of the above remedies according to their effects or 
to circumstances. If beneficial results did not 
follow after a very few doses—after the repe- 
titions of the medicines as now stated, — or if they 
did not appear in from twenty-four to forty-eight 
hours after their first exhibition, the patient rarely 
recovered. In some extremely malignant cases, 
for which I did not consider the calomel to be 
indicated, as well as in others which I did not 
see sufficiently early, I prescribed camphor in 
large doses with capsicum and moderate doses of 
opium, and sometimes also in conjunction with 
the sulphate of quinia, which, at the time. of the 
occurrence of these worst cases, was coming into 
frequent use. In some. of these very hopeless 
cases, these means, aided by an occasional dose of 
turpentine, given either by the mouth or in an 
enema, and by the external application of this 
substance, proved almost unexpectedly successful. 
In others, however, a temporary check only ap- 
peared to be given to the disease, the duration of 
this improvement being seldom longer than a few 
hours; these cases suggesting the conviction that 
the ‘changes observed after death had advanced 


too far to be removed by the agents employed in 


4 
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medical practice. Of the other means which 


were occasionally tried in this and the preceding 


varieties of the disease, mention will be made in 
the sequel. 


276. B. Remarxs on severAL Means oF 


Curr, &c. In many of the works which have 


appeared on puerperal fevers, some particular 


remedy or method of cure has been recommended, 
empirically rather than conformably with rational 
views of the pathology of these diseases ; and, in 
most of these, the treatment, which seemed, in 
the eyes of those recommending it, successful to 
an-extent which satisfied their expectations, was 
lauded as altogether applicable to all appearances 
of these maladies which may hereafter occur. 
But whilst each held forth his own method as 
most worthy of adoption, other methods which had 
been equally praised, by equally sanguine prede- 
cessors, met with little approbation, if indeed they 
escaped a complete condemnation. It would 
neither be gracious nor profitable to trace the 
various differences of opinion as-to the treatment 


of these diseases to their sources; for some of 
them may be referred to those imperfections of 


our nature, which medical practice is calculated 
to develope and to foster when not directed and 
elevated, in its ethical relations, by the higher and 
more generous sentiments; whilst others may 
appertain to the very different forms of these 
maladies, in different occasions, circumstances, 
and epidemic constitutions. With no marked 
disposition to be sceptical on the one hand, or to 
be credulous on the other,— not disposed, with 
saintly faith, to place much confidence in that 
which I cannot explain, or to believe in what 
appears impossible —still I cannot attempt to set 
limits to the operations of nature, or to the in- 
fluence of mind and its numerous manifestations 
on the vital actions. What may appear now as 
at least improbable, may hereafter be found to be 
entirely in agreement with some principle hitherto 
concealed from our superficial knowledge. ‘The 
unknown may seem difficult, complex, unfa- 
thomable, and even unattainable, but once known 
it may be easy, simple, obvious, and within the 
reach of every intellect. The malady which is 
found to-day fatal, malignant, and pestilential, 
may be proved to-morrow to be possessed of these 
properties only in virtue of our ignorance, and of 
our endeavours to encounter a formidable cala- 
mity by complex and ill-understood means; 
simpler agents, promptly and efficiently applied, 
accomplishing the ends, with a direct and beau- 
tiful simplicity, which were attempted, under the 
delusions of ‘false science,” by multiplied and 
inappropriate measures and jarring influences. 
277. a. Vascular depletions and other antiphlo- 
gistic measures were advised for these fevers at 
an early stage by Hutmr, Kirxitanp, Gorpon, 
Horn, Armstronc, Campzeir, Macrnrosn, and 
others; and, whilst some carried these deple- 
tions to a great extent, others recommended 
greater circumspection ; whilst a still greater num- 
ber of writers prescribed very different or opposite 
measures. All were equally sincere, and all 
equally erred —all applied, as true of the genus, 
what was true only of the species. For, as ] 
have shown above, there are sthenic inflammatory, 
asthenic inflammatory, and malignant or putrid, 
states or forms of the malady, this last state having 
no inflammatory attribute whatever, and to each 


a 
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of these different or opposite means are requisite, 
In the first of these, venesection, carried to an — 
amount which can be truly assigned only by the 
closely observing physician, to the peculiar cir. 
cumstances of each case, is absolutely necessary ; 
in the. second of these forms, local depletions, by 
a number of leeches, are only contingently re- 
quired, and often then with a caution, which 
should never be laid aside; and in the third, vas. 
cular depletions of any kind are certain agents of 
destruction. Thus, the different forms of the ma- 
lady, depending upon very different states of vital 
power, of vascular aciion, and of constitutional 
disturbance —upon different pathological condi- 
tions — occurring at different periods and in pe- 
culiar circumstances, required very dissimilar 
methods of cure, the method which is quite ap- 
propriate to the one form being inappropriate to 
the others; the great error of writers being their 
recommendations of what they found most bene- 
ficial in their limited sphere of observation, and 
in the short period of their experience, for ail 
other outbreaks or manifestations of these fevers, 
without reference to form, character, or epidemi- 
cal constitution. There is one circumstance con- 
nected with the employment of leeches in the 
more asthenic states of this malady which should 
always be kept in recollection; namely, the diffi- 
culty of arresting the hemorrhage from them owing 
to the states of the blood and the impaired tone of 
the capillaries and tissues. Many years ago, 
when all cases of this disease, under the delusions 
created by those who, in the fulness of their 
ignorance, rushed into reckless print, were treated 
by bleeding of some kind or other, a large num- 
ber of leeches were applied over the abdomen of — 
a patient, and, upon these falling off, were fol- 
lowed by a warm fomentation. When this foment- 
ation was looked to after a time, she was found 
lying dead in a pool of blood. In another case, 
which occurred in the hospital, leeches were pre- 
scribed by one of my colleagues, and the night 
nurse who was left to attend to them fell asleep ; 
and although no long period could have elapsed 
the patient was found dead when she awoke, — 
These facts prove not only the risk of copious 
hemorrhage from leech-bites in certain states of 
the disease, but also the impropriety of having 
recourse to them in these states, when even a 
small loss of blood may occasion fatal sinking. 
278. b. Emetics had at one time a great repu- 
tation in the disease, and have received the com- 
mendations of Wituis, Wurrr, Doutcet, Bane, 
Lentin, Watsn, Le Roy, Huretanp, Ostanner, 
and Dresormeavux ; whilst Kirxtanp, Horn, R. 
Ler, and many others are opposed to the exhibi- 
tion of them. Ipecacuanha has generally been 
preferred as the emetic substance, and is certainly 
most deserving of adoption whenever a trial of 
this practice may be determined upon, although 
it may be conjoined with other substances. 
Amongst the experienced writers favourable to _ 
ipecacuanha emetics, Dovuicer is most distin- 
guished. Observing in 1782 that the disease often 
commenced with vomiting, he viewed this as an 
indication of nature, and he assisted her efforts 
by giving fifteen grains of ipecacuanha, which 
were repeated the next day. ‘The patient re- 
covered. ‘This unexpected success led him to je 
it on all the rest, and two hundred were saved, 
while six, who refused to take the emetic, died. 
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This treatment, when methodised, consisted © in 
giving fifteen grains of ipecacuanha, repeated in 
‘an hour. The last dose acted generally on the 
bowels, an action which he sustained by a potion, 
consisting ‘of olei amygdal. 3ij ; syrupi malve, 
3j ; kermes mineral, gr. j- M. ; a table-spoonful of 
which was taken every two or three hours. He 
repeated the emetic the next morning if the symp- 
toms were alleviated, and the rather if they were 
not. If the belly remained meteorised and pain- 
ful for several days, he looked upon it as a reason 
for persevering. The previous devastation of the 
malady, and the consequent despondency in the 
practitioners of France, caused the news of Dovt- 
cer’s success to be hailed with enthusiasm 
throughout the kingdom. The government com- 

ensated the discoverer largely. The Faculty of 
Medicine drew up minute instructions for this 
mode of treatment, and distributed gratuitously 
over the whole of France. On the following 
year the malady was once more epidemic, and 
the remedy of Dovtcer resorted to, in full and 
earnest faith, but this time it was quite unsuccess- 
ful.’ Dr. Fercuson, from whose work I have 
now quoted, justly remarks that the failure arose 
from want of discrimination between the varieties 
of this malady, and from applying in all cases 

that which is useful only in some. The evidence in 
favour of emetics is quite as great as that for 
bleeding or mercury; and it is not supported 
‘merely by Dovutcer’s remarkable success, but 
by the experience also of Ricuter, Cruverturer, 
Tonnet£, and Desormravx. The question is, 
however, What are the cases to which this remedy 
is applicable? When there are nausea and vomit- 
ing'on the accession of the disease; when there 
is bilious vomiting or diarrhoea, with bilious or 
dusky suffusion of the skin, or signs of congestion 
of the liver; when the upper regions of the ab- 
domen are the earliest or chief regions affected ; 
when the invasion of the attack is unattended by 
rigors ; and when the disease presents more of the 
malignant than of the inflammatory or synochoid 
characters, then the early exhibition of an ipe- 
cacuanha emetic has proved most serviceable. 
On the other hand, when the painful symptoms 
appeared in the hypogastrium, or when the pain 
and distress of the abdomen were aggravated by 
vomiting ; when the disease had advanced; and 
when signs of effusion into the peritoneal cavity 
had appeared, emetics were manifestly contra- 
indicated and were not prescribed. In a few of 
the most malignant cases which I treated, I pre- 
scribed, previously to other means, when the pa- 
tient was seen at the commencement of the seizure, 
a full dose of sulphate of zinc with powdered 
capsicum, in order to procure a more immediate 
operation, and to prevent any contingent depres- 
sion, which I dreaded from the use of ipecacuanha. 
This last substance, I sometimes gave also thus 
combined. I remarked, however, that when the 
ipecacuanha was thus combined, the emetic effect 
was liable to be prevented by the capsicum, whilst 
the operation on the bowels and skin was evi- 
dently increased by it. 

279. Dr. Fercuson, in his very instructive 
work, temarks as follows upon this important part 
of the treatment of this most dangerous malady : — 
‘« Besides the examples of the utility of emetics 
afforded by Tonnenté, I have been informed by 
my friend ‘Dr, R. Mavnorr, that his father, the 
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celebrated Mavunorr of Geneva, looks on ipe- 
cacuanha as the remedy most to be relied upon 
in the treatment of puerperal fever, —a faith 
founded on repeated experience in an extensive 
practice. Among the older authors, Wuixtis, 
Wuuire, and A, Perir were advocates for its 
employment. In our own times, Ostanver and 
Hurevanp in Germany ; Recamier, Crter, Ton- 
NELLE, and Desormeavux in France, have all 
borne their testimony to the signal benefits to be 
derived from the use of ipecacuanha as an emetic. 
It. would appear that some seasons, or some por- 
tions of the year, are more favourable for its ex- 
hibition than others. Drsormeavx first tried . 
emetics in the end of 1828, with great success. 
During the greater part of the following year 
they failed ; but their use did not aggravate the 
symptoms. In September, 1829, being cold and 
humid, they were again given with great benefit. 
Towards the end of October they lost their 
power, and in November were totally useless. 
When it is considered that puerperal fevers are 
often cured, or alleviated, by copious spontaneous 
perspiration, or by purging and vomiting, we 
ought not to wonder at the success of an agent 
like ipecacuanha, which is capable of producing, 
and usually does produce, all these effects at 
once.” (Op. cit. p. 210.) 

280. c. Purgatives have been recommended by 
Hume, Sertz, Wirz, Denman, Srort, AAs- 
kow, Lreaxe, Butter, Hey, Cuaussier, and 
others. Dr. Fercuson states that Cepersk101, 
a Swedish physician, tried them extensively, and 
concluded that the more drastic purgatives are 
prejudicial. This is also the opinion of Bacrivt 
and Joun Crarxe. The treatment which I have 
advised above almost precludes the necessity of 
having recourse to any other purgative medicines 
than those comprised in the above plan. For the 
large doses of calomel, sometimes preceded by 
an emetic, and the subsequent recourse to tur- 
pentine and olive or castor oil, and to enemata 
containing the same substances, as circumstances 
may require, are sufficient to answer all intentions 
as to biliary and fecal evacuations, and to pro- 
duce at the same time an impression on the eco- 
nomy calculated to arrest the progress of the 
malady, and to augment the functions of the 
several emunctories. Dr. Frrcuson justly re- 
marks, that in the wielding of this remedy, as of 
every other useful one, the disputants have each 
tacitly assumed the universal similarity of all 
puerperal fevers, —-an assumption, I may add, 
which has been fatal to thousands. His own 
experience with regard to purgatives is, that 
whenever they create tormina, there is the greatest 
risk of an attack of metro-peritonitis succeeding. 
In order to avoid this, he invariably mixes some 
anodyne — usually Dover’s powder, or hyoscy- 
amus, or hop — with the purgative. 

281. d. Mercurials in various states of combi- 
nation and modes of administration have been 
advised for puerperal fevers. Calomel, however, 
is the preparation generally preferred, and is usu- 
sually conjoined with opium, as recommended by 
Haminron, and subsequently by Wotrr, Hure- 
LANp, and many others. The inunction of strong 
mercurial ointment over the abdomen has been 
suggested by Genet and J. Davies, who have 
likewise advised the weaker ointment to be ap- 
plied over the blistered surface of the belly. 
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But the larger doses of calomel, as I have em- 
ployed them above, appear to me most deserving 
of adoption ; for it is not so much from the spe- 
cific action of this medicine that benefit is to be 
expected, in many cases, as from the operation of 
it on the biliary organs, and secretions and excre- 
tions generally —by its depurating action on the 
blood, through the medium of the liver and of the 
other excreting organs. It should not, however, 
be inferred that calomel or other mercurials are 
equally beneficial in all the forms of this ma- 
lady. They, especially calomel, are most ser- 
viceable in the inflammatory varieties —in the 
sthenie after blood-letting, in the asthenic after 
local depletions, or after an emetic. In the ma- 
lignant form of the malady, calomel was most 
serviceable at an early stage, conjoined with sti- 
mulants and opium ; and was employed chiefly 
with the view of increasing the actions of the 
liver and other emunctories.- It was often fol- 
lowed by powerful tonics and restoratives. If 
the large doses of calomel failed early in the 
disease, they were seldom of any advantage at an 
advanced stage, although this substance was given 
subsequently in smaller quantities. When the 
bowels are irritable, Dr. Ferncuson recommends 
the abdomen to be kept constantly covered with 
the linimentum hydrargyri compositum. He 
agrees with Sir B. Brovre in considering the bi- 
chloride of mercury to be preferable when the 
disease is presumed to be connected with uterine 
phlebitis ; and in this complication the bi-chloride 
may be conjoined with camphor and opium, or 
taken in a decoction of cinchona, as I have given 
it in several analogous pathological conditions. 
282. e. Opium has long possessed considerable 
reputation in the treatment of puerperal fevers 
and peritoneal inflammaiions. (See art. Perrro- 
nEuM, §150—153.) For the former, it has been 
much confided in by Gener, Horst, Horn, Mr- 
cuaAELIS, Bares, &c.; for the latter, by Hamrt- 
Ton, Anmstronc, Graves, Stoxrs, Batrs, and 
others. It has been variously combined with 
other medicines for these states of disease — with 
calomel, or with antimonials, or James’s powder, 
or with ipecacuanha, or with musk, or with cam- 
phor, or with valerian, or with capsicum, &c., 
according to the views of the physician and cir- 
cumstances of the case. The influence of opium 
in these maladies has been very justly estimated 
by Dr. Watson, who truly remarks —* Of the 
great value of this remedy in certain cases, and 
after sufficient bloodletting (in the treatment of 
inflammations), I have long been satisfied. I 
presume its beneficial operation is to be explained 
by its known power of tranquillising disturbed 
and uneasy nerves. Mere nervous irritation ap- 
pears sometimes to keep alive or to rekindle in- 
flammation, which depletion of the blood-vessels 
had almost or for a time extinguished ; and opium, 
given in a full dose, will often prevent this re- 
newal of disturbance in the vascular system, by 
quieting the nervous irritability. I am, indeed, 
persuaded that opium is, of itself, equal to the cure 
of some forms of intlammatory disease, in which 
bleeding would be improper ; the disorder of the 
capillary vessels subsiding spontaneously, as soon 
as the teased and teasing condition of the nervous 
system is allayed. Accordingly, the opiate treat- 
ment has been found the most effectual in persons 
who possess by nature, or who have acquired 
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through disease or intemperance, undue irrita- 
bility of frame. It is especially useful, also, 
whenever local inflammation is attended by much 
bodily pain, which in all persons is a source of 
irritation.” It is most satisfactory to me to find 


my views, as to the pathology and treatment of — 


InrLammation (¢§ 7—9, and 206.), in accord. 


ance with those of so able and discriminating a 


physician as Dr. Watson. 
283. Mr. Bares, of Sudbury, confides chiefly 
in opium for the treatment of puerperal inflam. 


mations and fevers. According to one plan, which — 


appears to be directed against the more inflam. 


matory states of disease, he directs bleeding from — 


the arm to about a pint, except there be great 
exhaustion ; and an opiate enema, consisting of 
5) to 5ij of tinctura opii in 3xij decocti amyli 
calefacti, to be repeated in twelve hours, if there 


be no return of pain, and whenever there is a re- 
The patient is allowed 


newal of the symptoms. 


only barley water or thin gruel, cold, and in — 


small quantity. When the bowels are confined, 
and after the pain and sickness are removed, and 
the abdominal tenderness somewhat abated by the 
foregoing means, he prescribes the following clys- 


ter: —R. Vini aloes, 3iij ; magnesiz sulphatis, 


3) ad Zij; olei olive, 3); aque calide, Zxij, 
Misce. He further directs bottles of warm water 
to the feet; fomentations and linimentum sa- 
ponis cum opio to the abdomen; and leeches 
when great tenderness is present. According to 
another plan, the following bolus is to be taken as 
soon as possible, and repeated in an hour, and 
then to be continued every two hours until the 
pain -has ceased. Ease ensues, he says, from the 
administration of the fifth to that of the tenth 
bolus ; if not, he resorts to the enemata. 
Pulveris opii, pulveris acaciz, pulveris anti- 
monialis, 4a, gr. j; confectionis rose canine, 
q-s- Misce. Fiat Bolus. 

284. f. Stimulant, restorative, and even tonic 
remedies have been recommended by several 
writers, and are more or less serviceable in the 


more malignant states and far advanced stages of — 


the disease. I have very often had recourse to 
them; and almost always in conjunction with 
opium. The substances belonging to this cate- 
gory which I have most frequently prescribed are 
camphor, as directed above, capsicum, ammonia, 
and sulphate of quinine. Musk and valerian 
have likewise been advised, but commonly con- 
joined with opium, by Horn, Micuaetis, and 
others. The ammoniated tincture of valerian I 


have found of service in some instances, variously 


conjoined with tincture of opium and other medi- 
cines, according to the peculiarities: of the case. 
These stimulants and tonics are efficacious in the 
more malignant states of the disease only when 
given early, with full, large, or frequent doses of 
opium, in large doses, and aided by the turpen- 
tine, as prescribed above (§266.); and, alter 
the second or third dose, I have not found: any 
benefit derived from calomel, in these states of the 
disease, when repeated more frequently. 

285. g. Of other internal remedies recommended 
for this malady but little notice is required. Cu- 
lumba has been preferred by some writers when a 
tonic is required; and alkalies have been em- 
ployed by Barker and Atuay. Borax has been 
given by Breretp, Bane, and myself; and it is 
certainly of use, under certain circumstances, 
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especially in promoting the contractions of the 
uterus, and the discharge of coagula or retained 
matters from this organ ; and thereby removing a 
cause of the disease, or an obvious source of ag- 
gravation and contamination. Boer attributed 
his success, in the treatment of an epidemic ap- 
pearance of this malady, to his use of an anti- 
monial preparation, which was without doubt the 
well-known James’s powder, which, when con- 
joined with opium, or with camphor and opium, is 
certainly extremely beneficial, and when pre- 
scribed after vascular depletions, in the inflamma- 
tory states of the malady, or when given from the 
commencement in the synochoid or intermediate 
form, so as to produce copious diaphoresis. 

286. h. Of clysters, or enemata, it is unneces- 
sary to add any thing to what I have already 
stated. ‘The medicines which are most beneficial, 
when thus administered, are the spirit of turpen- 
tine, olive oil, castor oil, opium, camphor, assa- 
foetida, &c., according to the form and stage of 
the disease. 

287. i. ‘Injections into the vagina, and even 
into the cavity of the uterus, have been recom- 
mended by several physicians, and by the author 
when the lochia is acrid, excoriating, and offen- 
sive. Corzincwoop, ScumiprMann, Dance, and 
Tonne.Lteé have advised frequent injections of 
warm water only, or chiefly. I have seen benefit 
derived from the addition of a smajl quantity of 
one of the chlorides, or of créasote, to the fluid, 
when the discharge was manifestly offensive. 
Micwaetis directed vaginal injections, consisting 
of an infusion of valerian and linseed, and they 
were probably of service in washing away the 
morbid discharge, and in soothing the irritation of 
the sexual passages produced by 1t—the chief in- 
tentions which these means are calculated to 
accomplish. 

288. k. It is hardly necessary to notice any 
other external means of cure besides those already 
mentioned. General warm baths and hip-baths 
have been directed by several writers; but there 
are several difficulties placed in the way of them ; 
and in many of the most severe cases they are 
either of doubtful or of no advantage. Still they 
ought not to be entirely overlooked in the more in- 
flammatory states of the malady, after depletions, 
and occasionally in other circumstances, which 
. will suggest a recourse to them, but which hardly 
admit of description. The application of a large 
blister to the abdomen has received the approba- 
tion of Goopwin, Micnarcis, Huretanp, and 
J. Davrrs, and is certainly deserving of adoption 
in several states of the disease; although a more 
immediate and decided advantage is derived from 
the turpentine stupes mentioned above (§ 266.), 
especially when early and perseveringly employed. 
If these cease to be of service, or are insufficient, 
or inappropriate to certain advanced states of the 
more prolonged cases, a blister will occasionally 
be of use. 

289. C. Propuytacric Measures. —1 have 
already noticed certain topics connected with the 
prevention of puerperal diseases generally (§ 43, 
et seq.) ; but there are others more especially re- 
lating to the prevention of puerperal fevers, that 
require a very brief notice. Prophylactic measures 
relate — 1st. To the management of the female 
during, and subsequently to, parturition ;— and 
2d. To the prevention of foul and contaminated 
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air in the ward or apartment in which she is con- 
fined, and to the destruction and counteraction of 
these and all other infectious and contagious agents. 
—(a.) As to the former of these it is unnecessary 
to state more than that an officious interference 
with the parturient process, violent measures used 
to hasten it, or the neglect of means to promote it, 
when the efforts of nature are either insufficient or 
exhausted, the admission of a foul and conta- 
minated air to the generative organs after parturi- 
tion, or the rétention of such an air or of foul ex- 
halations in the vicinity of these organs, and neglect 
of due measures of cleanliness and of the frequent 
removal of the discharge, are calculated to cause 
or to favour an attack of this malady, and con- 
sequently that a careful avoidance of these causes 
should always be observed. 

290. I quite agree with Dr. R. Ler that the 
administration of acrid catharties soon after deli- 
very should be avoided ; and that the greatest care 
ought to be taken in performing the requisite 
operations of midwifery. The hand ought not to be 
passed into the cavity of the womb unless with the 
greatest gentleness, when the introduction of it is 
quite indispensable ; and portions of the placenta 
should be prevented from remaining to become 
decomposed within the uterus.—“ It is impossible 
to condemn too strongly the practice recommended 
by Dr. Goocn, in cases of flooding after the ex- 
pulsion of the placenta, of passing the hand into 
the uterus for the purpose of compressing the part 
where the placenta was attached, and from which 
the blood is flowing.” —(Op. cit. p.115.) 

291. (b.) The prevention of infection or contagion 
in respect of puerperal fevers can be accomplished 
only by the adoption of those measures which I 
described when treating of Inrecrion (see § 55, 
et seqg.), and by the avoidance of those cavses 
(§ 41, et seq.) which are productive of these , 
fevers, as well as of those sources of contamination 
described when treating of the prevention of Pxs- 
TILENCE. ‘The measures recommended in that 
article are especially applicable to the prevention 
of, and protection from outbreaks of puerperal 
fevers in lying-in wards ; and for the purification 
of these and other chambers, and of the bed-clothes 
and bedding on the oceasions of these outbreaks, 
To that article I must, therefore, refer the reader, 
and more particularly to what I have stated at 
§ 77., and when treating of the “ domestic sources 
of pestilence.” 
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PULSE. — Pulsus. — Spvypds.—Pouls, Fr.; — 
; Puls, Germ. 

Cuassir. — Grexerat Pattotocy. — Sz- 

MEIOLOGY. 

E 1. The arterial pulse is produced by the blood 
thrown into the aorta by each contraction of the 
left ventricle. ‘There are three elements which 
contribute to the production of this phenomenon: 
— Ist. The arterial tubes or vessels which manifest 
it to the touch ;—2d. The blood, or contents of 
these tubes, which, upon receiving the impulse 
from the heart, affect the condition of the arteries ; 
—and, 3d. Vhe heart itself, which originates the 
impulse transmitted through the blood to the vessel, 
and by the vessel to the touch. According to the 
conditions of these three elements or constituents of 
the pulse—the arteries, the blood and the heart— 
and to the various combinations which they may 
severally produce, will the pulse vary in disease, 
and even in health, although within a much more 
confined range. These three constituents of the 
pulse require an individual and particular con- 
sideration, in estimating the states of the pulse, or 
rather as the causes of these states, and in con- 
necting these states with functional and organic 
changes— with the manifestations of vital power 
and action. 

2. 1. Hisroricat Notices as TO THE Putsr.— 
Little mention is made of the pulse by Hrpro- 
cratrs; and Cerrsvus notices it chiefly to record 
his opinion as to its fallacies. Gaten may be 
justly viewed as the first who attempted to inves- 
tigate the pathological relations of the pulse, and 
he did this at great length. An abridgment of 
his treatises on this subject has been made and 
published by Anprwa Lacuna. As far back pro- 
bably as the days of Gaten, if not even further, 
the Chinese had published treatises on the pulse ; 
and by means of their acquaintance with it, and 
by it chiefly, they pretended to a knowledge of all 
diseases, The importance attached to the pulse 
by Gaten, and by all the writers on medicine, in 
eastern countries, in ancient times, appears to 
have been such as to have given rise to the greatest 
charlatanry and pretence in the practice of me- 
dicine. It was supposed in those times, and down 
to the present day in these countries, that the pulse 
furnished all the information which the. physician 
required, both as to the seat and as to the nature 
of a disease ; and it was not until past the middle 
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of the seventeenth century that attempts were made 
by Berruint to investigate the subject with some 
reference to scientific principles; the researches 
and discoveries of Hanvey having opened paths 
by which the ruins of ancient opinion might be 
removed, and laid foundations for permanent 
structures. The publication of Sir J. Froyer’s 
pulse watch,” in!1707, first imparted precision 
to our estimation of the pulse; and various cons 
ditions of it, possessing much importance in prac- 
tice, especially as being sources of prognosis, were 
pointed out by Sorano, in 1731, and more clearly 
illustrated by Nien, in 1745, in his “* New and 
extraordinary Observations concerning the Predic- 
tion of Crisis by the Pulse.” ‘The subject was 
further pursued by Fougurr and Borpev about 
the middle of the last century in France; and 
towards the close of that century by HrprrpEen 
and Fatcover in this country ; these latter divest 
ing the subject of much of the inanities and pueri- 
lities which had become connected with it since 
the days of Garten. Although these writers had 
thrown aside much of the incumbrances under 
which sound observation was more or less con» 
cealed, still correct views as to the states of the 
pulse were very far from being entertained. Nor 
could such views be exhibited, whilst the morbid 
conditions —functional and organic — of the heart 
itself, the prime factor of the pulse, remained 
hardly or very imperfectly known. 

3. II. PuysrotocicaL PATHOLOGY OF THE 
Purse.— Before the varicus states of the pulse 
can be duly considered, some notice must be taken 
of the conditions of each of the three constituents 
of the arterial pulse —of the arteries, of the blood, 
and of the heart. —A. The Anrenirs, as I have 
shown in other places (see articles Inriraziiiry 
and Sympatuy), are not inert tubes, but living 
vessels endowed with certain vital as well as 
physical properties. — a. Their physical properties 
are chiefly expansibility, extensibility, and elas- 
ticity —erpansibility in the expansion of their 
diameters or enlargement of their calibres, exten- 
sibility in their elongation to a certain extent during 
muscular movements, and other causes, and elas- 
ticity, or the recovery of their natural states im+ 
mediately upon the removal of the expanding and 
elongating causes. These properties are possessed 
by arteries in a very eminent degree, and in virtue 
of their conformation — of their fibrous coats, and 
of their serous and dense cellular and connecting 
tunics, They are evinced to a great extent after 
death; but they exist to a greater extent during 
life, vitality not only endowing these vessels with 
peculiar properties, but also increasing their phy- 
sical qualities. 

4, b. The vital properties of arteries, and which 
contribute very remarkably to form the character 
of the pulse, depend especially upon the organic 
or ganglial nerves, which not only accompany all 
the arterial trunks and ramifications, form reticula 
around them, and are lost in their fibrous and 
serous coats; the states of organic nervous energy 
affecting the vital conditions of these vessels. 
These conditions or properties are referable to dif- 
ferent states of one vital endowment, viz. tone or 
tonicity. According to the state of vital tone will 
the arteries manifest a greater or less degree of 
expansion or of constriction, both when subjected to 
the sense of sight, and when examined by the 
sense of touch. The expansion and the constriction 
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are states of vital tone —or different states of 
vitality manifested by the arterial system, through 
the medium or influence of the organic or ganglial 
nervous system supplying it, and are easily made 
apparent by means of various agents ; as by plung- 
ing the hand in warm water, a certain increase of 
the vital expansion of the arterial vessels will 
follow, and the vessel will become full and broad ; 
and by plunging the hand in cold water, the artery 
will become small and more constricted. In an 
excellent lecture by Dr. C.J. B. Wrnttams (Lond. 
Med. Gazette, vol. xxi. p.594.), he observes, that 
he repeatedly observed the aorta of an ass recently 
killed, contract very remarkably when plunged in 
cold water; whilst the pulmonary artery did not 
contract so much. The vital conditions of the 
arterial system vary remarkably :— 1st, With the 
states of vital energy of the whole frame—with the. 
states of constitutional power ;— 2d. With the in- 
fluence of agents acting externally or internally on 
the vessels, the operation of agents varying ac- 
cording as they are thus external or internal ;—3d. 
With the conditions of the capillary and venous 
circulations, and with the freedom from obstacle to 
the onward transmission of blood circulating 
through the arteries. 

5. (a.) When constitutional or vital power is 
unimpaired, the arterial pulse then presents a state 
of healthy or natural tone, modified somewhat with 
the peculiarity of constitution or the amount of 
vital energy. In these cases the pulse evinces 
neither broadness, nor expansion, nor softness, nor 
weakness, on the one hand, nor undue constriction, 
hardness, or smallness on the other. It is then 
possessed only of moderate firmness and fulness ; 
its frequency or number in a given period depend- 
ing upon the action of the heart. When vital 
power is reduced, and in proportion to the reduc- 
tion, is the tone of the artery weaker and rendered 
soft, compressible, and otherwise changed accord- 
ing to the states of the blood and heart’s action (see 
§§ 6, e¢ sey.). When, on the other hand, the 
vital energy is excited, the state of the vessel is then 
firm, round, or hard, and otherwise altered with 
the action of the heart, and the quantity and quality 
ofthe blood. Marked modifications in the state of 
the arteries result from agents influencing the con- 
ditions of the organic nervous system ; but these 
agents frequently also co-ordinately affect the heart 
both the arteries and the heart; whether these 
agents affect this part of the nervous system pri- 
marily and externally to the arteries and heart, or 
secondarily and internally to the vascular system, 
by imbibition and absorption, or through the me- 
dium of the blood; the state of the arterial vessels 
being,'in either case, thereby more or less changed, 
according to the nature of, and the influence 
exerted by, these agents, The natural conforma- 
tion of the arterial system is sometimes different 
in different individuals, some persons possessing a 
more powerfully constituted state of this system 
than others, especially in respect of the fibrous coat, 
the vessels thereby acquiring increased tone, and 
often a greater degree of hardness or firmness, both 
in health and in states of excited action. 

6. B. The B oop is another necessary con- 
stituent of the pulse; the uninterrupted column 
of blood, extending from the commencement of 
the aorta to the part of the artery to which the 

“finger is applied, when feeling the pulse, being 
essential to the sensation communicated by the 
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artery to the organ of touch. It is presumed, in 
our examinations of the pulse, that the states of 
this column of blood are the same throughout the 
arterial system, the difference being only as re. 
spects the diameter and length of the column, 
according to the artery which is felt. This, 
however, is not always the case, as slight mo. 


difications will occasionally follow from local. 


determinations, influenced by the state of nervous 
power, and from local impediments or obstrue- 
tions to the venous or capillary circulation of a 
part. But without reference to these modifica. 
tions, we shall find sufficient sources of alterations 
of the pulse in the conditions of the blood cirey. 
lating through the arterial system. The conditions 
of the blood which affect the pulse are, — Ist, 
Quantity, —2d. Quality, or alterations in its phy- 
sical and sensible conditions, and probably also in 
its vital states. 

7. a. Adverting first to quantity, it is obvious 
that any deviation from that quantity which is 


adapted to the capacity of the vascular system 


generally will affect, in a very sensible manner, 
the arterial pulse, as respects both the states of 


the arteries, and the contractions of the heart, | 
When there is a due correspondence between the — 
capacity of the vascular system and the quantity 


of blood circulating in this system, the coats of the 


arteries will be kept in that state of healthy ten- 


sion, or tone, favourable to a regular, firm, free, 
natural, or healthy pulse, varying chiefly in fres 


quency with the state of the heart’s action, which — 


will depend upon either exciting or depressing — 


causes.—(a.) When the quantity of blood in the 
system is excessive, more or less of oppression may 
be evinced in the state of the artery, as well as 
either of increased or of diminished frequency, 
much of these changes arising from existing states 
of vital excitement or depression. Excessive 
fulness of blood however may exist, and, being 
attended by congestion of one of the minor cireu- 
lations, —of the lungs, of the liver, or of the 
sinuses of the cerebro-spinal axis, — may not 
materially affect the pulse. Butas this state will 
not long continue without evincing its connection 
with either depression or reaction of vital power, 


so will the pulse, through the medium of the 
heart’s action, be slow or frequent, as well as 


oppressed ; the degree of frequency depending on 
the heart’s contractions, and these contractions 
depending upon the state of the organic nervous 
or vital influence, and other causes, to be noticed 
hereafter. The sensation produced by an artery 
in cases of excessive vascular fulness I have de 


signated that of oppression, the vessel feeling as if 
it were kept in a state of tension, or of distension, 


in the intervals between the beats; and, if the 
pulse be at the same time much accelerated, an 
idea suggests itself that the heart is excited by the 
load, and, by its more frequent contractions, is 
endeavouring to disembarrass itself, and the vase 


cular system generally; whilst if, with this state 


of the artery, the pulse is slow, the notion presents 
itself that the organic nervous energy actuating 
the heart is insufficient for the amount of blood 
circulating through the frame. Under these cir- 
cumstances, it is found that the abstraction of 
blood renders the pulse more free, less tense or 
Oppressed, and more natural, whilst it diminishes 
the acceleration in the former circumstances, and 


increases it in the latter, 
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8. (b.) Deficiency of blood is attended by a 
very different state of the arterial pulse ; the fre- 
uency of it depending, as in all other cases, upon 
the cardiac action, and the tone of the vessel very 
much upon the state of vital power. When the 
blood is very deficient in quantity, the state of the 
ulse will depend much upon the power of the 
vessel, and of the vascular system generally, to 
accommodate themselves to that deficiency. If 
the vital or the organic nervous power is not 
depressed to a very low state, the vessels will 
evince merely less fulness, or become more con- 
stricted, or smaller, yet, at the same time, soft or 
compressible. If vital power is excited or irri- 
tated, notwithstanding the loss of blood, the vessel 
imparts, with great frequency, much quickness, or 
suddenness of impulse against the finger, and 
greater constriction. Ifit be extremely depressed, 
the pulse may be either rapid or slow, according 
to the irritability of the heart, but the vessel feels 
very soft or compressible, the slightest pressure 
obstructing its canal, whilst the impulse com- 


‘municated to the column of blood in the artery is 


quick or rapid, when the heart’s action is excited, 
the vessel feeling as if it were nearly empty 
between each impulse, and is slow, undulating, 
and-weak when the contractions of the left ven- 
tricle are much weakened, and irritability ex- 
hausted. Much, however,-of the changes in the 
states of the pulse, with alterations in the quantity 
of blood in the body, is owing not only to the 


associated state of cardiac action, but also to the 


quality—to the constitution and states of the 
blood, physically, sensibly, and vitally. 

9. b. The quality of the blood, as well as the quan- 
tity, has been shown in various parts of this work 
(seeart. Buoop, Disease, Fever, Pestivence,&c.) 
to be remarkably changed in its sensible appear- 
ances, and in its vital states. I have, in several 
places,attempted to show that the blood, in addition 
either to excess or deficiency in its quantity, may 


have either an excess or deficiency of its red glo- 


bules, or of its fibrin, or of any other of its con- 
stituents ; and that it may, moreover, abound in 
morbid or in foreign matters, owing either to im- 
bibition and absorption, or to imperfect depura- 
tion and excretion. Still there are manifestly ad- 
ditional morbid states of this fluid, which also 
affect the pulse, although these cannot be accu- 
rately estimated in grade or kind: these are the 
vital conditions of the blood, derived from the 
vessels and body generally, through which this 
fluid circulates. That there is a very intimate 
relation, and even connection, between the vital 
conditions of the vascular system and the con- 
stitution of the blood, especially of its globules 
and liquor sanguinis, cannot be doubted ; and, 
although the vital states of the blood are derived 
from, or dependent upon, those of the vascular 
system, still they react upon this system, es- 
pecially if they continue for any time, or are not 
removed by the efforts of the constitution, or by 
the aids of medicine. 

10. During the progress or continuance of 


‘changes in the sensible qualities and vital states 


of the blood, especially as evinced in the course of 


rheumatic, inflammatory, or of adynamic, n alig- 


nant, and pestilential maladies, the pulse crn only 

imperfectly manifest such changes, which usually 

commence in the nervous and vascular systems, 

although most apparent in the blood. 1n eases 
Vor, III, 
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of vascular excitement—in inflammations, in acute 
rheumatism, &c. the fibrin of the blood is 
abundant, and the vital crasis of the coagulum is 
firm or even increased, and these states may con- 
tinue after repeated blood-lettings, showing that 
these changes of the blood proceed from vascular 
excitement or reaction, rather than that the 
changes in the blood cause the vascular reaction ; 
the condition of the blood being the effect, not the 
cause of the state of the pulse, which is always 
more or less quick, sharp and rapid, owing to the 
increased irritability and irritation of the heart. 
When, with this state of vascular excitement, 
there is also vascular fulness, then the pulse will 
feel full and hard, as well as sharp, quick, or 
rapid ; but, if the vascular excitement continues, ° 
or is fed by irritation or pain, or by the state 
of organic nervous sensibility and energy, after 
the vascular system is depleted, or after large 
losses of blood, then the pulse will become 
sharp, constricted, rapid, and of various grades 
of tone or strength, according to the nature 
and seat of the disease, as observed in acute rheu- 
matism, &c. 

11. In cases of depressed vital power, or when 
the organic nervous energy and vascular action 
are more or less weakened, as well as otherwise 
altered, as in the course of malignant, pestilential, 
or specific maladies, the fibrin of the blood 13 
diminished, the constitution of the hemato-globue 
line is altered, and the crasis of the blood ree 
markably impaired. In these circumstances, the 
pulse is affected, and the experienced and close 
observer may even predicate from the state of the 

ulse the character of the changes proceeding in 
the blood, although he may not infer their exact 
amount; but, according to their nature and ex- 
tent— in proportion to the loss of vital power and 
of the crasis of the blood, will the pulse become 
open, broad, soft, weak, and compressible, the 
artery suggesting to the mind of the examiner 
ideas of defective or lost tone, of impaired elasti- 
city, and of relaxation. But, with these changes 
in the vessel, others are associated depending 
upon the amount of blood, and the state of the 
heart’s action. If the blood be abundant in 
quantity, and in proportion to that abundance, 
will the pulse be full as well as broad and soft. 
The artery will furnish a sensation of largeness, 
and feel full and broad, but still soft between each 
impulse communicated by the contraction of the 
ventricle, the parietes of the vessel feeling as if 
they yielded to the impulse, especially if the 
heart’s action be excited. If on the other hand 
the amount of blood be deficient, the pulse is not 
only soft, weak, relaxed or open, and very com- 
pressible, but the vessel feels to the examiner as 
if it were nearly empty between each wave of 
fluid undulating through it, the impulse of each 
wave being quick or sudden, whilst the heart’s 
action continues excited; but weak, or languid, 
or slow, as the irritability of the heart becomes ex- 
hausted. The action of the heart will be noticed 
hereafter, but it may be now stated, that, in these 
as well as in many other circumstances, to it be- 
long those changes in the number of the pulse 
in a given time, with the,qualities of quickness, sharp- 
ness, or suddenness of the impulse of the column of 
blood against the parietes of the vessel where it is 
pressed upon by the finger, or with the opposite 
qualities of languor, Lipa smallness, &c., ac- 
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cording to the excited or weakened, or nearly 
exhausted irritability of this organ. 

12. C. The Hearr furnishes, besides fre- 
quency, several other qualities, as already noticed, 
to the pulse. The influence of the heart on the 
pulse is —Ist. Functional, or dependent upon 
the strength or weakness of the contractions of the 
organ, and upon the grades of irritability possessed 
by it; —and, 2d. Structural, or owing to lesions 
in the parietes of the cavities, or in the valves or 
orifices of the heart. —a.. The functional influ- 
ence of the heart on the pulse varies with different 
diseases, as these diseases are characterised by 
excited or increased organic nervous energy and 
vital power, and increased irritability of muscular 
and contractile parts on the one hand, or by im- 
paired or exhausted power and irritability on the 
other. The heart being, by nervous supply from 
the ganglial and cerebro-spinal nervous systems, 
and by;muscular structure and vascular connec- 
tions, intimately associated with all the vital fune- 
tions, is not only influenced by these functions, 
but also influences them. But whatever may be 
the state of the heart's action, thus influenced and 
influencing, the frequency and the character of 
the impulse communicated to the column of blood 
in. the artery is produced by the contractions of 
the left ventricle. When the actions of the heart 
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prolong the irritability of this organ. — This is 
evinced by various diseases for which large vas. 
cular depletions are ordered, and by acute or 
active hemorrhages, &c. At the commencement 
of the former of these, whilst the vascular system 

is full, vital energy excited, and the blood uncons 
taminated, or at least not very materially altered, 
the pulse is full, firm, or strong, and not remark. 
ably frequent, the contractions of the heart bein 
energetic, without abruptness or quickness, After _ 
a considerable loss of blood, the pulse becomes soft, 
the impulse of the colusnn of blood against the wall 
of the artery pressed on by the finger much more 
frequent and more abrupt, and the vessel. is felt 
more empty in the interval between each impulse, 
The contractions of the ventricles are more fre- 
quent and sudden, because the excitability of the or. 
gun is at first increased, probably not only in con. 
sequence of the loss of power, but also owing to 
the state of the blood supplied to the structure of _ 
the heart itself. If still more blood be lost, the 
constitution of the remaining blood is more or 
less altered, the pulse becomes more accelerated, = 
more abrupt and quick, softer, smaller, or more — 
compressible ; the contractions of the heart more _ 
numerous and abrupt, but much less energetic ; ry 
and, if the patient be not aided, or if still more 
blood is abstracted, the action of the heart be- at 


comes weaker and weaker; in some eases so fres 
quent as not to be counted; in others as remark. — 
ably slow, according to the states of the remaining — 
blood, and of the organic and cerebro-spinal Sys= 
tems, by. which the vital properties of muscular “ 
structures, irritability and excitability, are deves _ 


are unimpaired in tone or in strength, if the irrita- 
bility of its structure is unexhausted, the fre- 
quency of the pulse is seldom very great, although 
the excitement may be very considerable. In 
strongly constituted persons, the pulse seldom 
rises above 100 in a minute, even during inflam- 


mations; and it is only as the excitement or irri- 
tation becomes associated with diminution of vital 
power, this latter always gradually superyening 
upon, and inereasing with the continuance of, 
excitement or irritation, that the pulse becomes 
very frequent, or much above 100. In delicate, 
susceptible, or nervous females especially, the 
pulse is often very, rapid during nervous excite- 
ment ; or in various febrile or inflammatory dis- 


eases, or in states of irritation ; but in them power | 


is deficient, and although the irritability of the 
heart is readily excited, it is the more. rapidly 
exhausted, 

13. But frequency of pulse may be occasioned 
not only by nervous excitement, by. increased 
irritability, or by febrile or inflammatory action, 
but also by losses of blood, and by the want of 


due correspondence between the quantity of blood. 


and the capacity of the vascular system in general, 
It is difficult, however, to determine whether or 
not the increased frequency be caused by. this 
want, of correspondence, and the efforts made to 
compensate for deficient quantity by accelerated 
motion, or by augmented excitability consequent 
upon the loss of blood. Most probably, : this 
latter effect is that which is immediately caused 
by this loss; the former effect, or the compensat- 
ing influence of. accelerated motion, being the 
result of exalted excitability. But the accelera- 
tion of the heart’s contractions caused by losses 
of blood has always a more or less obvious rela- 
tion to the amount of such loss, and to the con- 
ditions of the. blood which remains. If the 
quantity lost be very great, the irritability of the 
heart soon becomes exhausted, even although the 
morbid state of the remaining blood, or other 
sources of irritation, may tend to excite and to 


| hasrnorrhagie pulse. 


loped, and influenced. . 

14, A somewhat similar procession of changes _ 
in the pulse follows acute hemorrhages. During 
the vascular excitement. often preceding the loss 
of blood, the pulse is very full, more or less fre- 
quent, and often bounding, the impulse of the — 
column of blood against the walls of the vessel 
apparently exciting’a reaction, or developing the 
elastic property of the artery. In this case the, 
contraction of the ventricle, and the consequent 
momentum transmitted to the column of blood is 
so great or energetic as partially to overcome the 
vital tonicity of the artery, and to manifest the 
resiliency of its walls— hence the bounding or 
But as soon as blood is lost, — 
particularly. if the quantity be large, the pulse 
becomes still more frequent, quicker, or more 
abrupt, much softer and opener, the vessel feeling 
more empty, or at least much more compressible, 
in the intervals between the abrupt or sudden 
pulsation. If the hemorrhage be still progressive, 
and, excessive or fatal, the, pulse will present 
changes similar to those just mentioned, modified, 
however, by constitution, by the seat of hamor- 
thage, and. by the diversified cireumstances-affect-_ 
ing the patient. externally and internally. In 
many cases, however, commencing in the acnte 
manner described, a moderate loss. of blood, by 
relieving the vascular system of a load too — 
great for the tonicity of the vessels, and by lower. — 
ing the increased action of the heart, restores this 
system and the pulse to their natural states, and, 
with such restoration, a cessation of the hamor- 
rhage results. 

15, 6. The influence of lesions of the heart 
upon the pulse is necessarily remarkable. But 
the changes in the pulse which these produce be- 
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- Jong to the diseases of the membranes, the valves, 
the. orifices, and the.structure of this organ. (See 
art. Heart.) These changes consist of. intermis- 
sions, irregularities, smallness, weakness, remark- 
able slowness, and numerous other states of 

the pulse, which, however, can never be duly es- 
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case, in forte, consistence or tone, and in volume ; and, 
according to these differences, and to the various 
combinations of these, the following states of 
the pulse occur, without reference to frequency or 
rhythin.: — Ist. Hard, resistent, tense, firm, or 
sthenic ; — 2d. Contracted, constricted, or con- 
centrated, and. small ;— 3d. Full, large, broad, 
ample, or open, and bounding, rebounding, &c. ; 
— Ath. Soft, compressible, empty, weak, feeble, 
unequal, small, &c.;— Sth. Precipitate, quick, 
rapid, sudden, vibratory, &c.;— 6th. Languid, 
undulatory, &c. Several of these terms are, 
however, nearly synonymous, and convey the same, 
or very nearly the same, idea. — ii. The Ruytum 
of the pulse, in its various grades, is superadded 


timated without.a close examination of the sounds 
and impulses of the heart simultaneously with a 
similar examination of the pulse, and a comparison 
of the phenomena furnished both by the heart and 
by the artery. Many of the states of the pulse 
caused by structural lesions of the heart may also 

roceed from nervous and functional. disorder ; 
impaired nervous power of the organ, with or 
without other functional changes affecting the 


state of the heart or large vessels, so disordering 
the actions of the ventricles, as to produce inter- 
‘missions, irregularity, inequality, remarkable fre~ 
quency or slowness, or smallness, &c., which soon 
disappear as nervous power is restored, or the 
functional disorder isremoved. A pulse may pre- 
sént intermissions, although the heart contracts 
during the intermission, the contraction being only 
too weak to communicate a momentum to the 
column of blood, sufficient to be felt by the ex- 
aminer, or the quantity of blood thrown out by the 
ventricle being two small to produce any manifest 
change in the column of blood in the artery. 

16. IIL.. Semeronocican Notices OF THE 
Purse. — Having considered the principles on 
which our knowledge of the: pulse is based, and 
with due reference to the: principal conditions of 
the three constituents, or elements of the pulse, it 
may be useful to take a brief view of those states 
of the pulse which attend, and hence: indicate 
certain morbid actions, and their several seats. 
In. the view which has just been taken of the 
elementary principles of the pulse, it has been 
shown, that changes in the vital manifestations of 
the frame—in the organic nervous energy, in the 
irritability or excitability of living fibres, and in the 
quantity and quality of the blood, remarkably and 
co-ordinately affect the tone of the vessels, and the 
contractions of the ventricle; and that, whilst an 
alteration may originate in any one of the three 
constituents of the pulse, and affect it, chiefly, for 
a time, it will not long exist thus limited, but 
will implicate, more or less, the others. Changes 


commencing in the blood, will affect both the to-— 


hicity of the vessels and the actions of the heart, 
and generally, co-ordinately, in grade and ia 
kind, Changes, moreover, originating in the or- 
ganic nervous system will necessarily extend them- 
selves, not only to the heart, but also to the 
arteries, as it is this system which supplies and 
actuates both heart and arteries, and ultimately to 
the blood and structures generally ; and the alter- 
ations thus superinduced in the blood will react 
upon both the heart and arteries. Hence in the 
course of disease, the pulse becomes a. more or less 
accurate index of the vital conditions of the heart, 
of the vascular system, generally, and even of the 
blood ; the indications furnished by it being ac- 
curate, according to the powers of the physician 
to interpret them correctly, the want of accuracy 
depending»more upon the observer than the 
object of observation. —The pulse varies in dis- 


eases, and even slightly in health, as to its develop- 


ment and rhythm. 


17, i. The Devetormenr of the pulse differs in, 
different cases, and in different stages of the same 


- 


flammatory. fevers, 
stage or after a moderate depletion. — b. During 
inflammations of mucous, cellular, and parenchy- 
matous structures.— c. In inflammations of serous 


to any of the above, and differs remarkably in 


frequency, regularity and inequality, or inter- 


mittence. 
18. A. A hard, resistent, tense, firm, or sthenic 


pulse are terms. applied by writers to convey 


nearly the same notion, and are met with, at- 


tended by more or less acceleratiun of the pulse, 
in young, robust persons of the sthenic diathesis 
and muscular habit, and irritable temperament, 
during the early-stage of reaction in inflammatory 
fevers, in inflammations of serous membranes, in 
acute rheumatism, in inflammations of the mem- 
branes of the brain, in the hot stage of intermit- 
tents, and in excentric hypertrophy of the heart, 
and when the arterial system is strongly developed. 
They always indicate the sthenic diathesis, and 
excited power and action, and admit of large vas- 
cular depletions. 


19. B. A contracted, constricted, concentrated, 


and small and hard pulse are various terms ap- 
plied to the same state, and are intended to con- 
vey anidea of that pulse, which is met with, in 
some cases of the diseases just mentioned, es- 
pecially when there is less fulness of blood, and 
which is usually attended. with greater accelera~ 
tion of the heart’s contractions, and indicates a 
more violent and less favourable disease. 
state of the pulse as well as the foregoing seldom 
continues long without passing into some one-of 
those about to be noticed ; and it more especially 
indicates the supervention of structural lesion, and 
a dangerous issue if not promptly or actively 
treated, especially by moderate and early deple- 
tion, diaphoreties, relaxants, and derivatives. 


This 


20. C. A full, large, ample, broad, open, bound- 


ing or rebounding pulse are states. not altogether 
identical, but very nearly approaching each other. 


They are met with in various diseases. —4. In in- 
especially at an advancing 


membranes after the preceding states of the pulse 


have been removed by large blood-lettings. —d. 


Preceding and accompanying hemorrhages, the 
pulse being also much accelerated when the he- 


morrhage is abundant, and when inflammations 


have been treated by copious blood-lettings. The 

ulse is: frequently then open and compressible, 
rather than full, and often passes into the two next 
states to be noticed. A full, large, or broad pulse 
is often observed in inflammations of the structure 
of the lungs, and of the substance of the liver, 
with various grades of acceleration. It is gene- 
rally: met with in young, plethoric persons, and 
in the sanguine i gg also in the scrofu- 
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lous and hemorrhagic diathesis. It indicates a 
less degree of tolerance of blood-letting than the 
preceding states ; and if it assumes an open, bound- 
ing, and at the same time a compressible quality, 
blood-letting should be prescribed with. great cir- 
cumspection. 

21. D. A small, soft, compressible, feeble, empty, 
and unequal pulse are modified conditions, which 
severally indicate important states, both of the vital 
power and of the blood. Smaliness is generally 
» dependent upon diminished quantity of blood, or an 
afflux of the fluidtoa quarter remote from that where 
the pulse is felt. Softness and compressibility indi- 
cate defective tone and vital power. ~Feebleness is 
merely an advanced state of the same qualities, 
showing still greater depression of power, espe- 
cially of the heart; and a feeling of emptiness in 
the vessel suggests the same condition, and a de- 
ficiency of blood in addition. Inequality of the 
tone, or strength, or fulness of the pulse usually 
attends, as well as the other qualities just instanced, 
diseases characterised by debility, or a far ad- 
vanced stage of acute maladies; and, in these 
several circumstances, it presents certain modifi- 
cations. The strength, tone, and fulness of the 
pulse may differ in different parts of the body ; 
and this is not uncommon in the course of various 
nervous diseases. It generally occurs also in con- 
nection with local congestions and determinations, 
and in various states of exhaustion and of the 
blood. The inequality may exist as regards the 
character of the pulse in the same vessel ; and it 
may then present a modified form in different dis- 
eases, It may be unequal, inasmuch as it varies 
in strength and fulness, for three or four or five 
beats in an ascending scale, or in a descending 
scale, returning for two or three or more pulsa- 
tions to a natural standard, or to a more constant 
rate or grade. This state of the pulse is often met 
with in the advanced course of diseases of the ab- 
dominal viscera, when inflammations of serous 
surfaces termivate in effusion, after hemorrhages 
or during convalescence from them, and it is gene- 
rally attended by a varying rhythm, or by dif- 
ferent degrees of acceleration. — _ 

22. E. A precipitate, rapid, quick, sharp, 
sudden, vibrating pulse should not be viewed as 
indicative of increased frequency. These terms, 
which are expressive of the same, or nearly the 
same quality, have reference merely to the character 
' of the impulse of the column of blood in the vessel 

against the finger, and as the impulses are thus 
brief, the intervals between them are more distinct, 
or even prolonged, when the pulse is not accele- 
rated, which, however, it generally is, more or less, 
when it presents this character. ‘These states of the 
pulse are caused by the rapid or precipitate con- 
tractions of the ventricle, and are indicative of 
morbidly excited irritability in connection with 
deficient power, and often also with more or less 
anemia. It is met with in chlorosis, in anemia, 
in diseases of debility characterised by increased 
susceptibility and excitability, in the advanced 
stages of acute diseases, especially after copious 
hemorrhages and blood-lettings, and in the ad- 
vanced progress of fever, and when the blood 
is either contaminated or deficient. When 
there is no deficiency of blood, the pulse may, at 
the same time, be full, large, or open, or even 
“bounding (§ 20.), but it usually is also soft or 
compressible, indicating the defective vital power 
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which attends it. More or less frequency is al 
present, especially in the advanced stages of acute 
diseases, when the acceleration is generally very 
great —and great in proportion to the exhaustion 
of vital power. This combination of quickness or 
precipitancy with extreme frequeney is character. 
istic of the operation of contaminating poisons, of 
poisoned wounds, of malignant puerperal and 
other fevers, and of that state of morbid action 
which surgeons have called irritative fever, and _ 
which is owing to excessive irritation in connection — 
with depressed vital power, and often, also, with a 
poisoned or contaminated state of the blood. It 
suggests active means of a powerfully restorative 
nature, and diametrically opposite to vascular de. 
pletions ; and yet I have seen these latter insisted 
upon, and even employed, to the rapid destruction 
of the patient, the quickness and great acceler 
tion of the pulse having been misunderstood, from 
a culpable ignorance of the states of the pulse, and 
of the indications furnished by a true interpretas 
tion of them. | 
23. F. A languid and undulating pulse occurs 
in the course of diseases characterised by ex. 
hausted vital power, especially in melancholie 
temperaments and leucophlegmatic habits of the 
body. When the pulse is merely languid, a 
weak and protracted contraction of the ventricle 
may be inferred, owing either to exhausted or to 
weakened excitability, or to visceral congestion, 
If the -pulse be also small, deficiency of blood 
generally also exists, and this is still more likely 
to be the case if the pulse assumes an undulating 
character. Languid and undulating states may 
coexist with various grades of frequency ; but the 
latter is most manifest when the pulse ranges 
below, or but little} above, 100 or 110 in a 
minute. ~ e 
24, ii. The Ruyrum, or frequency of. the 
pulse differs both in health and in disease.—A. In 
HEALTH it varies with the age, sex, and the temperas 
ment and diathesis of theindividual.—a. As toage, 
the pulse usually ranges from 120 to 130 soon after 
birth ; and it is generally somewhat more frequent, _ 
or from 130 to 150 during the early course of — 
dentition, or from three to six or seven months, 
After six or seven months, the pulse becomes less 
frequent with the advance of age ; so that at about 
two years of age and up to four it varies from _ 
115 to 110; and from four to ten, it ranges from 
110 to 90 or 80.—After puberty and during 
middle age the pulse varies, in different persons, 
from 60 to 80 in a minute; and, as old age ad« 
vances; the pulse generally falls to 50 or 60, or 
ranges between these numbers; numerous ex- 
ceptions, however, occurring, and even instances 
of an increased frequency sometimes being met 
with. q 
25. b. Sex has some influence on the frequency 
In males the pulse in health varies 
from 60 to 75, with the position of the body, &e., 
from 65 to 70 or 72-being the most common 
grade of acceleration. In females the pulse 
usually ranges from 70 to 80 or 85, and it is also 
more excitable, particularly upon mental emotions, 
especially in early age, a similar excitability — 
being also often observed in males, about the — 
age of puberty or soon after. The most common — 
range in females in good health is from 72 to 
80; but the pulse is usually more frequent and 
more developed during pregnancy. ye 
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96. c. The temperament and diathesis affect the 
pulse in a slight degree even in health and in 
repose, as the pulsations are somewhat more fre- 

uent in the nervous, the irritable, and sanguine, 
than in the melancholic, bilious, or leucophleg- 
matic or lymphatic temperaments, and the action 
of the heart is more excitable in the former than 
in the latter; and in the scrofulous, than in the 
rheumatic diathesis. Habit of body also affects 
the pulse more or less ; but much depends upon 
the actual fulness of the vascular system ; for if 
plethora exist, the pulse"may be a little slower 
than the usual rate, especially in a state of repose ; 
and if the blood be somewhat deficient in quan- 
tity the pulse may be much accelerated, and 
very excitable. In all our investigations of the 
pulse, not only the above causes of variation in 
frequency should be recollected, but others also 
of not less influence, as the position of the body, 
and the states of sleeping and waking. 

27. d. The position of the body varies the fre- 
quency of the pulse more or less; but, according 
to my own observation, in no definite grade, the 
effect in health, and still more manifestly in 
acute and febrile diseases, differing in amount 
with different individuals, in some cases in a very 
remarkable degree, and in others very slightly. 
The recumbent position generally reduces the pulse 
somewhat below the standard of health, as ob- 
served in the sitting posture; whilst the standing 

“posture raises the pulse above this standard even 
more than the recumbent depresses it. As to 
any scale of depression in the one posture and of 
exaltation in the other, it is impossible to de- 
termine with satisfactory accuracy, as the va- 
riation, which is wide in different cases, and even 
in the same case at different times, depends most 
probably upon several causes besides those al- 
ready adverted to; and it is not more easy to 
assign the causes, than to determine the exact 
amount of variation. The complete repose of the 
body and absence of muscular exertion during 
the recumbent position may be supposed likely to 
_ leave the heart also in a state-of quietude; but 
probably other circumstances favour this state 
of the circulation. The slight retardation or 
embarrassment of the respiratory movements, 
when a person lies on either side, the position of 
‘the heart with reference to itself and its large 
vessels, and to that of the trunk and the contained 
viscera, the disposition to congestion of the lung 
of the side on which the person lies, and the state 
of the circulation within the cranium, seem to me 
severally to combine to slightly retard the circu- 
lation in the recumbent position. Inthe sitting 
‘posture these causes are removed, and with them 
the retardation of the pulse, whilst the heart is in 
@ position the most favourable for its action. That 
the standing posture should accelerate the pulse 
may be inferred, although to a less amount than 
is often observed, from the circumstances of this 
ee admitting not only of a free circulation, 
ut also favouring it by the slight degree of mus- 
cular action required to sustain this’position. It 
also favours the full exercise of the respiratory 
functions, which will also influence the circulation 
more or less. 

28. e. Sleeping and waking favour different 
states of frequency of the pulse. During sleep 
the pulse becomes slower than in the sitting 
posture, and even sinks below what the recumbent 
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posture generally manitests, and it is at the same 
time softer. The influence of sleep in reducing 
the frequency and tone of the pulse is most re- 
markable in nervous and irritable persons, in 
females, and in early age, in whom the pulse | 
often then becomes unequal. Dreaming, how- 
ever, often excites the pulse much above the 
healthy standard; so that the individual may 
awaken up remarkably excited with palpitations, 
flushings, or with pallor, and a rapid, small, or 
weak pulse, according to the nature of the dream — 
as the dream occasions fear, anxiety, depression, 
or anger, &c. 

29. During the waking hours, the pulse is liable 
to be remarkably affected, not only by the eme- 
tions of mind, but also by the impressions made 
on the senses, according to the various states of 
excitability of the heart. ‘he influence produced 
on the pulse in the course of the day is not very 
remarkable, as so many causes of deviation are 
apt to occur, and affect the individual more or 
less—the external or physical influences to which 
he is exposed, the emotions of mind, the ingesta 
and egesta; and the states and stages of digestion 
and assimilation. It was stated by Dr. Knox, 
that the pulse is more frequent soon after waking 
in the morning; but Dr. Curistison has shown 
that the heart is only more excitable in the morn- 
ing, the pulse continuing nearly the same through- 
out the day, all things being equal ; but much 


-depends upon the nature of the food, even in the 


absence of all stimuli. 

30. B. Disease furnishes the widest range in the 
rhythm of the pulse, and the greatest deviations 
from the healthy condition. The morbid pulse 
may range from twenty or thirty to two hundred, 
or even more, beats during the minute; but 
neither of these extremes can be looked upon as 
being compatible with a probable, or even with a 
possible recovery, or with the continuance of life 
for any time. —a. Remarkable slowness of the pulse 
may be caused by pressure on the brain, espe- 
cially near its base and the medulla oblongata, or 
by intense vital shock ; but the more extreme 
states of slowness most frequently depend upon 
structural or vital.lesions of the heart itself. A 
more than usually slow pulse may, however, be 
constitutional, or be met within health. I have 
thus found the pulse range from 50 to 60 in a 
minute; and a pulse from 55 to 60 is not infre- 
quent in bilious, melancholic, and leucophlegmatic 
temperaments and diatheses ; and it is sometimes 
hereditary. Great slowness of the pulse occa- 
sionally is observed on the invasion of acute dis- 
eases, particularly periodic and continued fevers, 
and shortly before death from malignant fevers, 
from some acute maladies, and from diseases of the 
brain, or of the heart itself, especially when vital 
power is either suddenly or violently depressed, or 
remarkably exhausted by previous inordinate ex- 
citement. 

31. b. It is often difficult to determine the 
degree of acceleration of the pulse which should be 
viewed as morbid ; for nervous, weak, susceptible 
females, and the irritable and sanguine tempera- 
ments in this sex, sometimes present, 1n states of 
very slight mental excitement, or even soon after 
a full meal, a very cons‘lerable acceleration of 
pulse, and yet preserve their usual good health . 
and these temperaments, in this sex particularly; 
are often attended by ae Mess frequency of 
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pulse during acute diseases, more especially when 
these diseases occur during the puerperal state. 
A pulse ranging above 110, in a person older than 
twenty-five years, of the male sex, and not of the 
nervous or iritable temperament, is not without 
risk, the amount of which will depend on ‘con- 
comitant circumstances. If it rise to 120, or 


above this, the danger is great, unless in nervous 


and susceptible. temperaments, and in females, 


In this sex, especially the nervous, the hysterical, | 


irritable, or delicate, the pulse may range as high 
as 130 without any risk; but this will depend 

~much upon the nature of the disorder, upon its 
seat, and upon other circumstances. 

32. The frequency of the pulse is seldom very 
great in the early stage of acute diseases, whilst 
vital power is unimpaired, as of inflammations, 
fevers, &c., unless in the class of patients just 
mentioned. It is chiefly when these diseases 
have gone on to the exhaustion of vital power, or 
to the contamination of the blood, and in this 
class of females, and in the puerperal state; that 
the pulse rises above 120; and at that amount or 
frequency, and more especially if the number is 
increased, it behoves the physician to be cautious 
as to his prognosis, and as to the treatment he 
may adopt ; for, unless the pulse be also firm, or 
full, or hard, or at least not deficient in tone, 
venesection, particularly if it} be large, may ag- 
gravate the disease, remarkably increase the fre- 
quency of the pulse, and even endanger the 
patient. Great acceleration of the pulse, as 
above 110, should be viewed as militating against, 
rather than in favour of, vascular depletions, un- 
less in small quantity, or locally. If, however, 
this frequency be attended by fulness, hardness, 
or firmness, vascular depletions, to an amount 
which concomitant states and symptoms will regu- 
late, may be prescribed,. especially when serous 
surfaces are affected. When the acceleration 
amounts to 110 or 120 and upwards, and when it 
is attended by a very soft or compressible, pre- 


cipitate, small, feeble, or languid'state of the pulse | 
(see §§ 8, et seq.), then restorative measures, rather | 


than depletory or depressant, are required, — and 
required with an urgency proportionate to’ the 


greatness of the acceleration and the want of 


power or of tone in the vessel, and other con- 
comitant symptoms. 

33. c. Inequality or irregularity of frequency 
of pulse, as well as of fulness and power, is often 


observed, especially in persons far advanced in 


life. It is sometimes met with in children 
when asleep, even when in health. It occurs in 
diseases of the heart, in affections of the liver, 
in those of the brain, and not infrequently in the 
maladies of the puerperal state. When, with this 
inequality, the pulse is small, weak, or precipitate 
also, or when the inequality is very great, then a 
serious or even dangerous state may be inferred. 
Leroy says (Du Prognostic dans les Maladies 
Aigués, § 1. ch.i.), that when this state of the 
pulse is accompanied with hemorrhage, or with 
bilious vomiting or purging, a favourable crisis 
may-take place. 

34, Irregularity, or marked inequality, of the 
pulse is not infrequent in the puerperal states, es- 
pecially at the accession and in the advanced 
progress of puerperal fevers, and should be 
viewed as indicative of great danger, especially 
if the pulse is at the same time very rapid, broad, 
precipitate, or undulating. In these cases, as well 
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as in the advanced stage of malignant fevers, this 
state of the pulse is generally connected with 
failure of vital power and an altered condition of 
the blood. 
35. The pulse is necessarily always of the same 
frequency in different parts of the body; but 
it varies often in strength, fulness, and tone, 
in opposite or remote parts. In hemiplegia, the 
pulse is often weaker, smaller, and softer in the 
paralysed side, and, in paraplegia, in the lower 
extremities.. In cases of local determinations of 
blood, and in susceptible and nervous persons, the _ 
pulse varies in fulness, volume, and strength, in 
different parts, according as the Jocal irritation 
and vital power may determine an increased flow 
of blood, and thereby disturb the natural equa. 
bility of the circulation and distribution of the 
blood. & 
36. d. An intermitting pulse is not uncommon 
in every period of life, and in different diseases, 
It is rarely observed in children, unless when they 
are the subjects of rheumatic endocarditis or peri- 
carditis, or of the more dangerous states of disease 
of the brain. It is in rare instances also observed 
in children when they are asleep, but not so often 
as Inequality and slowness of pulse. An inters 
mittent pulse is much more common in aged pers 
sons, and common in proportion to advanced age, 
At this period of life it is often caused by organi¢ 
change ; but it is sometimes, although not so fre 
quently, the result of impaired organic nervous 
energy, and is connected with dyspepsia, or with 
flatulence or torpor of theliver. In these latter 
circumstances, however, the intermissions are not 
so frequent, nor so complete, as in cases of or- 
ganic lesion; and the pulsations between the ins 
termissions are more equal. At all periods of life, 
functional intermissions of the pulse may occur, 
although most frequently in advanced age, in 
the dyspeptic, the flatulent and the sedentary; 
and in these it is generally irrecular, or after 
various numbers of regular pulsations, and is” 
caused by impaired organic nervous power, and 
by flatulence either pressing on the diaphragm, or 
rising in the desophagus, and embarrassing the 
dilatations of the auricles and ventricles, In 
many instances, however, of these intermissions, 
the ventricle does not altogether fail to contract; 
it only contracts too weakly, or throws out an 
insufficient quantity of blood to occasion the usual 
impulse of the column of blood in the vessel on 
the finger (§§ 8, et'seq.). In these cases, therefore, 
the heart should always be examined by percussion, 
and by the ear, in order to ascertain the state of con 
traction of the left ventricle, and to ascertain the 
cause of the intermission, and its dependence upon 
functional disorder, or upon organic lésion; ag 
well as the nature of that lesion as far as this may 
be inferred. When the intermission is complete, 
is frequent, and depends upon organic lesions, the 
danger is greater and more imminent than when the 
intermission is merely incomplete, and caused by 
impaired vital power, unless indeed at a far 
advanced stage of low or malignant fevers, or it 
acute diseases attended with effusion into shut 
cavities, Our opinions, however, as to the in- 
dications furnished by intermissions of the pulse, 
should depend much upon the nature and history 
of the diseases in which they are observed, and — 
upon the character of the, pulse and of the sounds 
of the heart’s contractions between the intermis- 
sions, An intermittent pulse, in connection with 
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great frequency or even with remarkable slowness, 
with a small, weak, languid, or undulating state 
of the vessel, occurring in hemorrhagic diseases, 
or at an advanced period of fevers, especially 
when they are attended by hemorrhages, is gene- 
rally a fatal indication. 

37. It is unnecessary in this place to consider at 
greater Jength the several irrecularities of the 
pulse, as they are noticed, more appropriately 
when treating of ‘these diseases, in'which they are 
most apt to occur. Nor will my limits admit of 
any notice of the influence of diverse stimuli, or of 
various depressants, on the pulse. I may, how- 
ever, simply mention, that the remarkable in- 
fluence of the exciting emotions of the mind on 
the one hand, and of the depressing emotions on 
the other, upon the frequency and character or 
development of the pulse should never be over- 
looked; that the nature of the usual food and 
beverages of the patient is also fmportant, especially 
when either has been partaken of shortly, or even 
for some time, before the pulse is examined ; and 
that great frequency of pulse, ‘especially when 
caused by exhaustion and vital depression, will 
often be reduced most remarkably by suitable 
stimuli and restoratives, even although: the skin 
“may be hot, if other symptoms do not decidedly 
contra-indicate them. ‘The effects of various 
energetic agents on the pulse will be scen by 
referring to the symptoms produced by poisons. 
(See art. Porsons.) 
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PURPURA. — Synon. — Hopotpa, Galen. ;— 
Purpura, Riverius ;—Petechie sine febre, Auct. 
Var. ;— Scorbutus. — Hemorrhea petechialis, 
Adair ; — Phenigmus petechialis, Sauvages ;—= 
Porphyra; Good; Morbus maculosus hemor- 
rhagicus ; Morbus maculosus Werlhoffii, Purpura 
hamorrhagica ; — Purpura sine febre ;— Mili- 
aria rubra, Auct.;—Pourpre, Fr.; —der Pur- 
pur ;das Purpur friesel, Germ. ;—-The Purples. 

Crassir. — 3d Class, Sanguineous diseases.— 
4th Order, Cachexies (Good); —~ 3d Order, 
5 Genus (Bateman). Cuass1V. Ornver 
IV. (Author). 

1. Derrrr. —i. Nosoroc.— The occurrence of 
small, distinct, purple specks or patches in the cus 
taneous surface, attended by languor, general debi- 
lity, sometimes by pains in the limbs, and always by 
evidence of disorder of the digestive, the assimilating, 
and excreting functions. * 

2. ii. PatHotoc.— Depressed organic nervous 
energy giving rise to impaired tone of the capillaries, 
especially of the mucous and cutaneous surfaces, and 
to diminished crasis of the blood, thereby permitting 
the passive exudation of this fluid. 

3. This disease is. intimately related to the 
hemorrhages on the one hand, and to scwrvy on 
the other; being intermediate between them, or 
forming the link which connects them); certain 
cases hardly admitting of any distinction between 
them and hemorrhage from mucous surfaces, 
and: others being almost identical with scurvy. 
Purpura usually appears independently of fever, 
with a number of reddish, purplish, or livid 
on the cutaneous surface, 
these spots being usually termed petechic, vibices, 
and ecchymoses, according to their sizes; and, 
in the severer cases, it is attended by hemor- 
rhage from one or more surfaces, but chiefly 
from the mucous surfaces. The spots or patches 
are rarely elevated above the surrounding level of 
the skin; are not attended by any uneasy sensation, 
and, when examined closely, they are found to 
consist of exudations of blood between the layers 
of the dermis, or in the subjacent cellular tissue, 
or rather of serum coloured by the red globules 
variously altered. They cannot be viewed as an 
eruption, or rash, but are strictly a passive hae 
morrhage of the vascular tissue of the skin. 

4. Several acute diseases present, in their ad- 
vanced stages, when organic nervous or vital power 
is exhausted, and the crasis of the blood diminished, 
or its constitution contaminated, or otherwise 
changed, this state of cutaneous hemorrhagic ex- 
udation, in the form of petechiz; vibices, eechy- 
moses, &c. and they have hence been denominated 
petechial fevers, or febris petechialis, or febris 
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purpurata ; and, in these fevers, hemorrhages from 
some mucous surface is very apt to supervene. 
_ These changes of the capillary vessels and blood, 
manifesting themselves more especially and visibly 
on the cutaneous and mucous surfaces, are not in- 
‘frequent in low and asthenic fevers, both simply 
continued and exanthematic, and were more com- 
mon formerly when a heating regimen, insufficient 
purging, and ventilation were generally employed. 
But, in these fevers, the petechiz and purple spots 
are merely symptomatic— are consequent upon a 
series of changes produced by the fever, whilst 
they constitute one of the chief phenomena of the 
disease under consideration, although attended by 
others, and often followed by several of most seri- 
ous import—the former being a continued or 
exanthematic fever with petechi@ or purpura, the 
Jatter, a purpura sine febre, or purpura non- 
Sebrilis. 

5. Riventus first distinguished purpura from 
the petechiz sometimes symptomatic of the ty- 
phoid, adynamic, or malignant states of fever ; and 
Wenrtnorr long afterwards briefly described it. 
Srrack next noticed it, and was followed by 
Berurens and Grarr ; and almost contemporane- 
ously with these last, by Duncan, sen., Aparr, 
and Ferris. Soon afterwards Tatrersa.t, 
Watker, Wittan, Bateman, BERENGER, ACREL, 
Pirreuin, Bracuer, and others referred to in 
the Breviocrapny, treated of purpura as an 
idiopathic malady. Wriran considered the 
disease as nearly identical with scurvy; but this 
opinion was shown to be untenable by Parry and 
Harty, although an intimate connection cannot 
be disputed ; and the alliance is certainly closer 
than these last writers have endeavoured to show. 

6. Writers have generally divided the disease 
into certain varieties, respecting which they have 
not been quite agreed. Wut1ian and Bateman 
have designated the Purpura simplex, P. hemor- 
rhagica, P. urticans, P. senilis, and P. contagiosa. 
Rayer has recognised the simplex, the hemor- 
rhagica, and the senilis, to which he has added the 
febrilis. Brert considers that the first and second 
of these varieties only deserve notice, and that the 
others are rare occurrences, or are symptoms be- 
longing to other maladies. Whilst Goxpre re- 
tains only the first, second, and third varieties of 
Bareman’s arrangement, Witson has divided the 
varieties of purpura into simplex, hemorrhagica, 
urticans, senilis, cachectica, and febrilis, ’ 

7. The exudation of blood in minute spots, or in 
larger patches, from the capillary vessels of the 
integuments, constituting either petechie or ec- 
chymoses, takes place in the superficial layer of 
the dermis, or beneath the epidermis, especially 
when it forms merely petechie ; and in the cells 
of the corion, or even in the subcutaneous cellular 
tissue, particularly when it appears in the form of 
vibices or ecchymoses. The colour of the spots 
varies with the quantity of red globules in the 
effused serum, with the quantity of blood and with 
the time elapsed from the exudation. At first the 
petechi@ are usually a dark-red, and successively 
purple, livid, and reddish brown. As they are 
absorbed, or further changed, they become yellow, 
and at last disappear as pale yellow stains. ‘The 
ecchymoses are not only larger than the petechia, but 
are of a purplish or darker hve from the first, the 
exudation cf blood being greater; and they become 
by degrees successively blackish, reddish brown, 
greenish yellow, and yellowish, until they entirely 
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or spot, vary more or less with their respective 


disappear.. The spots, whatever may be their 
size, are of a deeper or darker colour in the 
centres than in the circumferences, which latter 
pass into the hue of the surrounding skin, 

8. I. Description. — Var.i.— Purpura Sm- 
PLEX.— SYNON.— Petechia sine febre, Auct. ; 
— Phenigmus petechialis, Sauvages ;— Porphyra 
simplex, Good ; — Pétéchies sans fievre, Fr,; — 
Rothe punkt, Germ.; — Petechial scurvy ;— 
Simple purpura, — This variety, like all the others, 
although less remarkably than they, ‘is preceded 
by more or less constitutional disorder. The pa-_ 
tient has complained, and even still more com. 
plains, of languor, loss of muscular power, of _ 
weakness of the joints and pains in the limbs, in- 
creased on slight exertion. The complexion be- 
comes pale and sallow; the pulse is weak, soft, 
and excitable; the tongue is loaded, and its edges 
often marked by the impressions of the teeth; the _ 
bowels are confined, the stools offensive, and the — 
urine loaded, or thick upon cooling. The appetite 
is impaired, and sometimes there are nausea and _ 
headach. The petechiz and small ecchymoses, 
usually attending and characterising this variety, — 
may affect the surface either partially or more or 
less generally. When partial they are limited — 
chiefly to the lower extremities, or affect also the — 
upper. But very frequently they are numerous 
on the insides of both the lower and upper extre- 
mities, and on the breast, neck, and abdomen, - 
They vary in size from a minute point to that of a 
pea, are rounded, do not disappear on pressure, 
and are not attended by itching, nor other un- 
easy sensation, They may be either simultane- 
ous in their appearance, or nearly so, or succes- 
sive ; in the former case the tints they assume may 
differ little ; in the latter the hues of each point, 


durations. ‘The face is often free from them ; but 
if they appear there they are usually observed also 
in the conjunctive, and in the mucous membrane — 
of the mouth and fauces. Their duration varies, — 
as they are simultaneous or, successive in their — 
appearance, being usually two or three weeks in 
the former case to as many months in the latter, — 
When this variety is neglected it may pass into — 
the next. , 

9, Var. il. . Purpura Hemorrnacica. — 
Synon. — Hemorrhagia Universalis, Wolf; — 
Morbus maculosus Werlhoffii, Morbus maculosus 
hemorrhagicus ; — Porphyra hemorrhagica, Good ; 
Pourpre, Hemorrhagie pétéchiale, Fr.;— Land 
scurvy. — This variety is often preceded, for some 
weeks, by great lassitude, and by the constitu- 
tional symptoms now enumerated (§ 8.), but in” 
a more marked degree. In some instances it o¢e 
curs much more suddenly. It is always, however, 
accompanied with extreme debility and depression — 
of spirits; by marked disorder of the digestive, 
assimilating, and depurating functions ; by morbid 
states of the evacuations; by a feeble, soft, com- 
pressible, and excitable pulse ; by slight chills al- 
ternating with flushings or perspiration; by pallor 
or sallowness, or duskiness of the skin; and by a 
loaded, flabby tongue, and spongy state of the 
gums. In some instances the hypochondria are 
distended ; syncope or faintness is complained of ; 
or the extremities swell when in a depending 
position. The breath is foetid, and the odour of © 
the body is offensive. Pains in the limbs, or about 
the precordia, back, or abdomen, are not infre- 
quent. The pulse may be slow, or of natural — 
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frequency ; but it is readily excited. More or less 
emaciation is commonly observed. 

10. The petechia, in this variety, are inter- 
spersed with ecchymoses and vibices, sometimes 
with livid stripes or patches, resembling the marks 
left by bruises. They commonly appear first on 
the legs, and, at varying periods afterwards, on 
the thighs, arms, and trunk of the body. The 
hands are seldom spotted with them, and the face 
is generally free. hey are usually of a bright 


red colour when they first appear, but they soon | 


become livid or purple, and when they are about 
to disappear they change to a brown, greenish 


yellow, and pale yellow hue. When they arise 
successively, then the surface presents a variety of 
colour. The cuticle over them is smooth and 
shining, but is not sensibly elevated; in rare in- 
‘stances only has it been raised, or assumed the 
appearance of a vesicle containing dark blood. 
This appearance has more frequently been ob- 


served as regards the spots in the gums, cheeks, 


_effused to escape. 


palate, and fauces, where the slightest. force 
ruptures the epithelium and allows the blood 
Slight pressure also in any 


_ part of the surface often produces the exudation 


_ of blood, and ecchymoses and vibices in that part. 


11. In connection with this disposition to ex- 


“udation of blood in the integuments, there is a still 


surfaces, especially the mucous. 


more marked disposition to exudation of this fluid, 
and often in large quantity, from the internal 
These hemor- 


_ thages are not only sometimes profuse, but are also 
"restrained with difficulty, and are even occasion- 


rey & 


ally suddenly fatal. 


In a majority of cases, how- 
ever, they are less abundant ; and ina few instances 


_they have recurred daily at stated periods. Other 
cases present only occasional and irregular ef- 


fusions of blood; and some are attended by an 
almost constant oozing. The bleeding occurs 


“most frequently from the gums, cheeks, fauces, 


tongue; from the stomach and bowels; from the 


_ kidneys, bladder, uterus, or vagina ; from the nose, 


_junctiva and external ear. 


bronchi, or lungs ; and more rarely from the con- 
There; is the utmost 


_ variety as to the period of the disease in which the 
_ hemorrhages commence and cease, and as to the 
proportion which they bear to the exudations in 
‘the integuments which chiefly mark the character 

_ of the diseases, in connection with the general dis- 


“uncertain. 
‘and even, in very rare instances, for years ; and 


position to hemorrhage. e 
12. The duration of this variety is extremely 
It may continue for weeks or months, 


at some period, especially upon sudden exertion 


or excitement of the circulation, hemorrhage may 
occur to a profuse, dangerous, or even fatal ex- 


tent. When the disease terminates fatally, the re- 


sult is to be imputed to the amount of hemorrhage, 


‘internal or external, or to the vital exhaustion 


more slowly caused by a continued oozing of 
bloed ; and, in this case, emaciation, cedema of the 


_ extremities, and occasionally serous effusions into 


either of the shut cavities, precede dissolution. 

13. Var. ii. Purpura Urricans.—Synon. 
—Porphyra urticans, Good.—Nettle-rash Scurvy. 
— This variety is merely a rare modification of 
the first. It is distinguished by commencing in 
rounded reddish elevations of the cuticle, resem- 
bling the small weals of urticaria, but it is not 
attended, like them, by any tingling or itching 
As these small weals dilate they subside to the 
level of the surrounding surface, assume a darker, 
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and at length a livid hue. As they generally 
appear in succession, in different places, they 
present different tints; the more recent being 
of a brighter colour, the older spots being level, 
and of various degrees of lividity. They are 
most frequently seen on the legs, mixed’ with 
petechie, but they sometimes also appear on the 
thighs, arms, and breast. The duration of this 
variety is from three to six weeks. Hamor- 
rhages very rarely occur in the course of it. This 
variety sometimes attacks delicate young females, 
and in them it is generally attended by some 
cedema of the extremities. In one case, which 
occurred in a young lady under my care, it soon 
disappeared after an attack of menorrhagia and 
the treatment adopted for this attack. 

14. Var. iv. Purpura senilis. — Synon. — 
Senile purpura. — Scurvy of old age. — This 
variety is rarely met with, and occurs chiefly in 
aged females, who live on a poor and insufficient 
diet. It appears principally on the legs and 
fore-arms, in successive dark or purplish spots or 
blotches, of irregular forms and various. sizes, 
Each of the spots continue from ten to fifteen 
days, when the exuded blood is absorbed, and 
they disappear; but a repeated series of these 
blotches may continue to appear for months ‘or 
even years. The health does not appear to suffer 
so much in this variety as in the preceding. I 
have not seen among several cases that I have 
observed, one instance of hemorrhage supervening 
in the course of this variety. Dr. Bateman 
states, that he has met with this affection only 
in elderly women, and on the outside of the fore- 
arm. I-have seen it sometimes in elderly males, 
and more frequently in the legs than in the fore- 
arm. 

15. II. Comprications or Purpura.— The 
complications of purpura are extremely diversi- 
fied; for, not only may this change in the skin 
supervene in the course of the adynamic and 
malignant states of fever, but it may be almost, 
although in very rare instances, co-existent with 
fever, the purpura assuming a febrile character, 
and not being merely a contingent phenomenon 
in the advanced progress of fever. Moreover, 
even the non-febrile purpura may be complicated 
not only with* hemorrhages, from mucous sur- 
faces, and into various structures, but also with 
various states of visceral lesion. It will be useful 
to notice these several associations more fully. 

16. i. With fever.— Purpura. febrilis, — Ex- 
anthema hamorrhagicum, Graves. — This com- 
plication of purpura may be sporadic or even 
epidemic, as shown by Lorpar, Larour, Rayer, 
and others. Febrile purpura may attack persons 
of all ages and of every state of constitution. It 
usually commences with great lassitude and a 
feeling of vital depression, by chills or rigors, 
followed by heat, pains in the back and limbs, 
headach, a sense of oppression or of heat over 
the body, by nausea, retching, and by rapid 
pulse. Petechiz and ecchymoses appear from 
the third to the sixth day, sometimes without 
hemorrhage from the mucous surfaces — purpura 
Jebrilis simplex, sometimes with such hemorrhage 
— purpura febrilis hemorrhagica.—I1n most 
cases, the more or less fever precedes the change 
in the skin, for a few days; very rarely is the 
fever and the purpura nearly simultaneous ; and 
not unfrequently, with the vascular reaction cha- 
racterising the febrile attack, or about the second 
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or third day, exanthematous patches, resembling 
‘urticaria, first appear, and are followed by purplish 
petechie and ecchymoses. Hemorrhage, from 
the mucous surfaces seldom occur in febrile pur- 
pura, until the characteristic change has taken 
place in the skin, the hemorrhage being conse- 
quent upon the purpura, as the purpura usually 
is on the fever; both forms of sanguineous exuda- 
tion being strictly symptomatic of the fever, or 
complications of it. 

17. The duration of this complication is usu- 
ally from fourteen to twenty-four or thirty-one 
days; but it may terminate fatally at an earlier 
period, and seldom later than the twenty-fourth 
day. This event generaily takes place in con- 
sequence of hamorrhage from the bowels, the 
stomach, the lungs, &c.; or into the substance 
of an organ, as the brain, lungs, spleen, &c. 

18. ii. The cachectic association of purpura is 
the most frequent ; indeed purpura is eminently a 
cachectic malady, proceeding from causes which 
affect the vital tone and condition of the tissues, 
and consisting of changes not only in the condition 
of the textures, but also in the state of the blood. 
This cachectic habit of body both precedes the 
purpura and attends it, and favours the occurrence 
of hemorrhage, which so frequently takes place, 
and is one of the most important complications of 
the malady. The evidence of cachexia is, however, 
not limited to the supervention of haemorrhage, but 
is supported by the appearance of the countenance, 
of the cutaneous surface, even before the purpura 
appears, by the states of several assimilating and 
excreting functions, and by the condition of the 
whole frame. ; 

19. ui. Visceral complications are very com- 
mon, especially in the more chronic. and severe 
cases. Very few of these cases are unconnected with 
functional or structural disease of the liver, or 
spleen, or both. d have repeatedly seen purpura, 
even in children, associated with great enlarge- 
ment of the spleen; and in these cases the 
cachectic appearances have been most marked. I 
have seen, also, purpura follow protracted inter- 
mittents, the abdominal viscera being also more 
or less diseased ; and in rarer instances associated 
with chronic diarrhoea, and enlargement of the 
mesenteric gland. 

20. iv. The hemorrhage in purpura occurs 
chiefly in the variety denominated hemorrhayiea, 
and but rarely and contingently in the other va- 
rieties. It appears most frequently as epistaxis 
in children and young subjects ; as metrorrhagia 
in females; and as intestinal and pulmonary 
hemorrhage in adults. When it takes place from 
the mouth or gums, it is often associated with 
bleeding from the edges of the tongue, from the 
fauces, and from the nose.. Hematemesis is 
also then not infrequent. When purpura occurs 
at an advanced age, it is often attended by he- 
morrhage from the bowels, or urinary organs. 

21. v. The appearances of the blood and urine, — 
(a.) The chief changes in the blood consist in the 
physical conditions and appearances of this fluid, 
rather than in its chemical constitution, which, 
diowever, is so far altered, that a very marked 
deficiency of fibrin has been ascertained. I have 
treated several —indeed many, cases of purpura, 
but I never had occasion to bleed one. The 
appearances of the blood, which has escaped, 
furnish no small proof of its condition. Cases, 
however, have occurred, in which blood has been 
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taken from a vein; but these cases have been — 
attended either by signs of vascular plethora, or 
by excited: vascular action — states likely to 
change the blood, or at least to be connected 
with a condition of the blood, very different from 
that which usually exists in this malady. In a 
case of marked purpura hemorrhagica, where 
much blood was lost, recorded by Dr. Duncan, 
the blood, while flowing slowly from the vein, — 
resembled diluted arterial blood, formed a loose — 
coagulum, from which no serum separated ; the — 
coagulum being like jelly, tremulous, transparent, 
and colourless, the colouring matter having sub- 
sided to the bottom of the vessel. In other cases” 
detailed by Jerrreys, Gairpner, Farrpairn, and 
Comps, the blood was pale, coagulated slowly, 
formed a tremulous jelly; separated no serum, — 
and nearly resembled that described by Dr. Dun-— 
ean. The blood which I have observed in the 
hemorrhages occurring in the course of the dise 
ease, did not coagulate, and appeared without 
fibrin and vital crasis, and deficient in haema- 
tosine.*—(b.) The wrine, in the cases where I have © 
had an opportunity of observing it, was generally 
of a dark colour, emitting an ammoniacal odour, 
and usually presenting an alkaline reaction. It 
appeared to contain much of the earthy phos- 
phates, and soon became offensive and very 
alkaline. , 
22. II]. APPEARANCES ON DISSECTION vary re= 
markably with the form, complication, and amount 
or seat of hemorrhage. —a. The membranes of the — 
brain are seen, in some instances, spotted with 
ecchymoses; and small clots of blood and ec-— 
chymoses of various sizes, from that of a pin’s — 
head to that of a bean, are found in the convolu- 
tions of the brain. The surfaces of the ventricles — 
present small petechia, and these cavities contain 
much serum. In some instances, the effusion of 
blood within the cranium is in larger quantity, _ 
forming one or more large coagula, the patients 
having died comatose or apoplectic, with or with- 
out palsy. The mouth, fauces, and pharynx, and 
often also the cesophagus, are covered with black — 
spots and ecchymoses. — b. The external surface — 
of the lungs is often thickly studded with ecchy- — 
moses. This organ is commonly congested with — 
dark blood, and parts of it sometimes present — 
circumscribed engorgements; and in rarer in- 
stances circumscribed hemorrhage into its sub- . 
stance, or pulmonary apoplexy. —c. The pleura 
and the pericardium also often present numerous _ 
ecchymoses or livid patches. The substance of — 
the heart is often somewhat soft and easily torn.— _ 


— 
* In a case of this disease, the blood discharged from _ 

the mouth was examined by Simon. It contained much 

saliva,and some flocculi of mucus, but no fibrin. It had — 


a faint disagreeable smell, was of a dark (almost black) 
red colour. It was composed of — 


Water - - - - 948°889 
Solid residue - - - - Slll 
Fat : - - - 1:377 ~ 
Albumen and mucus - - ~ 34°032 
Globulin - - - - 5610 
Hematin - -. - - 0 1020s 
Alcohol-extract, bilin, and salts - - 4°635 — 
Water-extract, ptyalin, and salts - 2°555 
Biliverdin - - - - 0°366 


In a case analysed by RovuTieER, in 1000 parts he found 
Water - ” - - 795° 244 


Solid constituent - - - 204°756 
Fibrin - - - - 0°905 ~ 
Blood-corpuscles - - - 121°701 
Residue of serum - - - 83°405 
—(Simon’s Animal Chemistry, by Day, vol, i, pps 


316—319,) 
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d. The serous, and, still more, the mucous membranes 

in the abdomen almost always exhibit eechymoses 
or patches of exuded blood; the mucous epi- 
thelium, and even the membrane itself, being de- 
tached or softened in parts. —e. The urinary sur- 
faces are sometimes similarly changed. — f. I 
have seen the spleen remarkably enlarged and 
softened ; and the liver, also soft, friable, and of 
a pale hue. The most remarkable change, and 
one which has not been sufficiently considered, 
especially with reference to the pathology of the 
disease, is the general want of vital cohesion,. or 
the softening and friability of the tissues, which 
exist immediately after death. 

23. IV. Dracwosis. — It is scarcely requisite 
to advert to the diagnosis of this malady. Its 
external characters mark it sufficiently; and 
when’ it assumes the features of haemorrhage on 
the one hand, or of scurvy on the other, the 
pathological condition is that which should be re- 
cognised, and not the nosological distinction. In 
scurvy, however, the gums are more prominently 
affected, and the'ecchymoses are most evident on 
“the extremities, and are larger. (See art. Scurvy.) 
Adynamic and malignant fevers, continued and ex- 
anthematic, are often accompanied with petechiz 
or purple spots or patches, identical with those of 
purpura, and sometimes also with haemorrhages ; 
but these maladies retain’ their own distinctive or 
specific characters, and proceed from determinate 
causes, which are entirely unconnected with this 
disease. 

24, V. Procnosis.— Purpura hemorrhagica, 
which shows itself by ecchymoses on the skin, is 
‘a more serious disease than that which appears by 
petechie ; and even this latter form is more dan- 
gerous than purpura simplex, or purpura without 
hemorrhage. Rayer observes that purpura fe- 
brilis and hemorrhagic fever are less serious than 
those forms of hemorrhagic purpura which com- 
mence without fever, but become febrile after 
hemorrhage has recurred several times ; and that 
‘asmall, hard, and very frequent pulse — from 
180 to 140 in a minute —is often precursory of a 
renewal of the hemorrhage, or of other serious 
‘symptoms. 

» 25. Eechymoses on the nose are often followed 
by profuse epistaxis ; palpitations or oppression 
in the chest, with or without cough, are frequently 
followed by hemo-tysis ; and pulsations in the 
epigastrium by het.atemesis. If these hamor- 
rhages recur often ; if the blood does not coagu- 
late, or is thin and watery, or exhibit a sanious 
appearance; if the signs of cachexia are mani- 
fest, and if those of anemia are also present; if 
the pulse be very small, rapid, or weak ; if the 
bowels become relaxed with black or bloody eva- 
cuations ; if the matters vomited present a black, 
grumous appearance; if the evacuations be at- 
tended by faintness, or by syncope ; if hemorrhage 
take place from the tongue and from the urinary 
organs, the danger is great, and the patient should 
not be allowed to assume, especially suddenly, 
either the sitting or standing posture, or to make 
the least exertion. All the evacuations should be 
passed in the recumbent position, lest fatal syn- 
cope take place on passing them. If a prompt 
and decided treatment fail of affording relief in 
cases attended by one or more of these symptoms, 
the danger ought to be viewed as not only great, 
but also imminent. The occurrence also of leth- 
* argy, or coma, or apoplexy, especially when the 
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case has been unattended by external hemor- 
rhage, is' generally fatal. ; 

26. VI. Causzs.—This malady occurs at every 
period of life, and in both sexes ; but most fre- 
quently in women, and in boys before the age of 
puberty ; especially those of delicate constitutions, 
who live in cold, humid, and miasmatous situa- 
tions, or in low damp cellars, or in apartments 
which allow the dampness or exhalations from the 
soil to pass through them, and in houses which 
have no cellars or sunk areas, It affects chiefly, 
also, those who live in close, crowded, and ill- 
ventilated lanes, closes, or houses; who are em- 
ployed in sedentary occupations, in close and’ 
densely inhabited towns ; who suffer from mental 
anxiety, the depressing emotions, from fatigue 
and want of sleep; and those more especially 
who live on a poor, innutritious, or unwholesome 
food, or who have too little food. It may attack 
those, also, who live too. exclusively-on animal © 
food, and deprive themselves of a sufficient quan- 
tity of fresh vegetables and fruits. It was remark- 
ably prevalent during 1846 and 1847, when the 
crops of potatoes and of vegetables were generally 
blighted and scarce ; potatoes and other vegetables, 
farinaceous food and milk, in due quantity and 
proportion, manifestly tending to preserve the 
blood in a state incompatible with the existence of 
purpura and scurvy. 

27. Purpura has also followed other diseases, 
or appeared during convalescence from them, 
especially from’ small-pox, measles, scarlet fever, 
and affections of the liver or spleen; and in 
children after various disorders of the digestive 
organs, It has also followed remittent and inter- 
mittent fevers. It has occurred, however, in per- 
sons previously healthy, and in those who have 
appeared to live well, and in healthy localities ; 
but I suspect that even in these the modes of 
living may not actually be wholesome ; that too 
much animal food is habitually partaken of, either 
absolutely or relatively, to the proportion of vege- 
table substances, and that the animal food is not 
always of the most wholesome kind; that it it | 
either imperfectly. preserved or cured, or consists 
of pork, veal, and other indigestible or hurtful arti- 
cles, or of the blood or viscera of animals; and 
that, in ‘connection with an excessive use of animal 
food, congestion and oppletion of one or more of 
the internal viscera, especially the abdominal 
viscera, are produced. Hence the relief often 
observed to foltow losses of blood in the course of 
purpura, and, in some cases, the entire disappear- 
ance of the disease after such losses. Purpura is 
said to have been hereditary in a few instances ; 
it may even be epidemic, or endemic in some 
parts; and instances of its prevalence as an en- 
demic and epidemic have been recorded. The 
nature of the causes will readily account for such 
manifestations of it on some occasions, especially 
when several of these causes concur to pro- 
duce it. 

28. VII. TREATMENT. — The treatment of pur- 
pura depends essentially upon the habit of body 
and age and strength of the patient. If the 
patient be plethoric, and the pulse full and strong, 
or if evidence of visceral congestion or oppletion 
exist, and if the purpura be simple or not compli- 
cated with hemorrhage, or if the hemorrhage 
bas been inconsiderable, a moderate blood-letting 
will then be of service; but the disease may be 
removed without it ; and it ought not to be pre. 
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scribed if there be evidence either of anzmia, or 
of deficient crasis of the blood. By bleeding in 
these circumstances, we do not only diminish the 
already deficient proportion of blood globules, 
and the impaired vital -crasis of the blood, but 
we also lower the already depressed vital tone of 
the vessels ; and we also disturb, or even alto- 
gether overturn, the mutual dependence subsisting 
between the blood-vessels, especially the capil- 
laries and their contents. If we at all base our 
treatment upon the pathology of the disease, blood- 
letting will rarely be required, and only in mode- 
ration, in the circumstances just mentioned; and 
probably, also, when the cases thus circumstanced 
have presented somewhat of a febrile character. 

29. Viewing the disease as essentially dependent 
upon impaired vital tone, and cohesion of the ca- 
pillaries and of the several tisswes, with more or 
less manifest change in the blood, either proceeding 
from, or connected with, impaired assimilation and 
excretion (§§ 26, 27.), I have hardly ever directed 
vascular depletion, but have prescribed those 
remedies which appeared to me the best suited 
for the removal of these pathological states ; and I 
have never found, in the many instances in which 
I have prescribed it since 1817, the oleum terebin- 
thine fail in removing the disease, when pre- 
scribed in a suitable form or dose, or in such 
combinations as the peculiar features of the case 
required. Numerous other means will often suc- 
ceed in curing this malady ; but there is none so 
efficacious as this in the hemorrhagic states of the 
disease, and none which will be more beneficial 
conjoined with purgatives, in the several circum- 
stances requiring a purgative treatment. If we 
wish to arrest the hemorrhagic disposition, the 
turpentine should be given in doses varying from 
half a drachm to a drachm, three or four times 
daily; and, if the vital powers be much de- 
pressed, a few drops of .tincture of capsicum, 
or of some aromatic tincture, may be conjoined 
with it. If it be more desirable to act upon the 
bowels, then it may be prescribed in much larger 
doses, with castor oil on the surface of an aromatic 
water, or in any other mode; or it may be. ad- 
ministered similarly conjoined in enemata. If the 
exhibition of it by the mouth produce vomiting, 
this occurrence may prove salutary, or may even 
be promoted, as tending to emulge the biliary 
ducts, and to remove congestion of the abdominal 
viscera. If, on the other hand, it should be pre- 
ferred neither to risk nor to produce this effect, or 
even the unpleasant sensations which it may pro- 
duce when thus exhibited, then the administration 
of it in enemata, in moderate doses, with a few drops 
of tinctura opii, or with a drachm or two of tine- 
tura camphore comp., repeating the enemata 
frequently, or according to the period of their 
retention, and to their action on the bowels, will 
~ be very beneficial. If the patient complain of 
abdominal pains and flatulence, epithems of tur- 
pentine, or liniments or embrocations containing 
it (see Appenpix, Form 295—297. 311.), may 
be applied over the abdomen, or frictions with 
these may be directed. 

30. Many other remedies will be found more 
or less serviceable in the various states of pur- 
pura. When the disease is complicated with 
enlarged spleen, or when there is manifest anemia 
produced by losses of blood, and especially when 
the attendant hemorrhage has been restrained by 
the turpentine as advised above, then the prepara- 
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tions of iron will be most beneficial. The tincture 
of the sesquichloride of iron may be given either 
alone, or with an addition of hydrochloric acid, in 
the infusion -of calumba; or the sulphate of iron 
may be conjoined with the sulphate of quina,cam- — 
phor, and as much of the purified extract of aloes 
as will act sufficiently on the bowels, this latter, 
when conjoined with the quina, operating suffi- 
ciently in very small doses. These and other tonics 
may likewise be prescribed with purgative salts, 
and with the acids which are compatible with 
them. If the functions of the liver are torpid, 
the nitro-muriatic acids may be given in tonic 
infusions; and even a dose of a mercurial may 
be prescribed occasionally. In these cases, and 
especially when the purpura is associated with 
congestion of the abdominal viscera, a full dose 
of calomel, with an aromatic, should be given at 
bed-time, and either a turpentine or castor oil © 
draught, or other purgatives, with tonics, the fol- — 
lowing morning and day, until the bowels are 
freely evacuated. The compound infusion of 
roses, with either of the sulphates and a tonic © 
tincture ; or the compound infusion of gentian,. 
with the sulphate of magnesia, sulphuric acid, — 
and tincture of orange-peel, or similar combina. — 
tions, may be prescribed with this intention, and 
repeated according to their effects; the calomel — 
being also repeated if the congestion continue. 
31. In the febrile state, as well as in other forms — 
and complications of the disease, the decoction of — 
cinchona may be directed, with liquor ammonia 
acetatis, the acetic acid being in excess; or the 
same decoction may be conjoined with the chlo- 
rate of potass, or with the hydrochloric acid, the 
hydrochloric «ther, and tincture of serpentaria, 
purgatives being employed from time to time, ac-— 
cording to the state of the case. Purgative ene- 
mata also may be occasionally employed, especially 
those containing the spirit of turpentine. In some 
instances, I have found the decoction of. cinchona 
and tonic infusions more serviceable when. con- 
joined with small doses of the nitrate of potash 
and carbonate of soda or of potash. The treat. 
ment I have advised for the more asthenic forms 
of Hxmorruace (§§ 45, et seq.) will also be 
found appropriate to this disease; and that for 
Scurvy will often prove as successful in this as 
in that malady. R 
32. The diet and regimen during the treat- — 
ment requires attention. The causes (§ 26.) 
should be avoided as much as possible; and the 
food ought to be light and digestible. Milk 
should be freely allowed, in conjunction with rice ° 
and farinaceous articles. Animal food ought to 
be partaken of sparingly, and fresh vegetables and 
fruits freely allowed.. The beverages may consist — 
of lemonade, or of diluents rendered pleasantly 
acid with lime juice or pomegranate juice. Spruce- 
beer, especially the Dantzic spruce ; seltzer water, 
soda water, with sherry or hock, or seltzer water 
with milk, or water made pleasantly acid with 
raspberry vinegar, will generally be both agreeable — 
and beneficial. 
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1. PUS — Pus, Fr.; — Eiter, Germ. — is a 
morbid secretion, from an inflamed or otherwise 
altered animal tissue or tissues, depending upon a 
change from the healthy state of the-capillaries of 
the affected part, and probably also of the organic 
nerves supplying the capillaries and tissues impli- 
cated. It is one of those pathological formations 
which is foreign to the ceconomy, and is inca- 
pable of organisation, beyond that which it al- 
ready possesses in its independent cells. Its pa- 
thological relations are fully considered in the 
articles Aznscrss, DisEase (§§ 131, et seq.), and In- 
FLAMMATION ($$ 44, et seq.) ; but since these were 
written recent microscopic researches have thrown 
further light upon the constitution of this fluid, al- 
though much yet remains to be determined respect- 
ing its relation to the blood in the capillaries of 
the parts, upon or in which it is formed. 

2. In order to understand recent views re- 
specting pus it is necessary to premise the prin- 
cipal topics connected with the cel/-theory of 
formation, nutrition, and morbid fomentations, 
which has very lately been promulgated in Ger- 
many. According to Scuwawnn, the author of 
this theory, development is always dependent 
-upon a formation of cells in an amorphous plasma, 
which, when giving rise to organised formations, 
or the production of cells, either in independent 
forms, as in the fluids, or variously continuous or 
coalesced, as in the several tissues, he has termed 
cytoblustema, or, for brevity, blastema; and the 
formation proceeds in this manner, according to 
the description of Vocret. In the first place, one 
or more minute granules — nucleoli — appear, 
around which the cytoblast — nucleus, — is 
formed ; and-this again becomes surrounded by a 
membrane -— the cell-wall—which at first closely 
envelopes it—the nucleus; but subsequently 
the cell-wall, in the course of its growth, becomes 
separated from the nucleus, thus leaving a cavity 
between them. This is termed the cavity of the 
cell, and is filled with a substance differing essen- 
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tially in character both from the nucleus and 
from the cell-wall. In the cell thus produced, 
the nucleus is not in the central point, but: is 
situated eccentrically at a point on the inner 
surface of the cell-wall. It is from these cells 
alone, by a process of further development, that 
all organised products arise. 

.8. That this mode of development from cells 
takes place m morbid as well as in normal form- 
ations may be readily shown in numerous cases ; 
and, as Voce. remarks, can be most obviously 
traced in the formation of pus corpuscles. 
Scuwann describes the corpuscles of pus as pe- 
culiar cells which are formed in the serum of, 
pus— the cyloblasiema, exuded during inflam- 
mation, in increased quantity and of anomalous 
composition, — precisely in the same manner as 
mucus-corpuscles originate in mucus, and, in- 
deed, as all cells form in their cytoblastema. 
Pus corpuscles appear to be earliest formed upon 
the surface of the granulations, owing to the cir- 
cumstance of the pus-serum — their cytoblastema 
being constantly exuded at that part, and with 
the greatest amount of plastic force. Scuwann 
considers it most likely that the nuclei of the 
pus-corpuscles are first formed, and that the pus 
cells pursue an independent growth for a period. 
The more healthy the pus, the greater is its 
plastic force, and the greater the number of cells 
which are formed in it, sé that in healthy pus 
the quantity of serum is small in comparison with 
the number of cells. 

4, Voce, states, that when pus is produced 
from a fluid blastema on a free surface, or in a 
cavity connected with the exterior of the body, 
numerous isolated granules are first seen, and that 
these granules become surrounded by a very de. 
licate transparent cell membrane, which subse- 
quently forms so thick and opaque a wall that the 
nucleus can no longer be seen through it ; but the 
addition of acetic acid, which either dissolves the 
cell-wall, or renders it transparent, again renders 
the nucleus visible. As to the early relations of 
the nucleus and nucleolus, he cannot determine 
whether or not the nucleolus exists prior to the 
nucleus —that the nucleolus is, as it were, the 
means of forming the nucleus in the same way as 
the nucleus forms the cell. In some cases he 
thinks that this may happen, but certainly not in 
all. Voce agrees with HENLE, in opposition to 
Rercnert, in believing that Scuwany’s cell-theory 
represents only one of the various forms of de- 
velopment, of which the type in different cases 
may present very numerous differences. The 
English reader will find this theory developed in 
Mr. Henry Smiru’s Translation of Scrwann and 
Scuatempen’s researches for the Sypennam So- 
ciety, and this and other pathological subjects 
fully discussed in Dr. Day’s very excellent trans- 
lation of, and additions to, Vocet’s Pathological 
Anatomy of the Human Body, where the pathology 
of pus is ably considered and at great length. 
The recent literature of this formation is abundant; - 
but there is nothing furnished by the numerous 
authors who have written on it essentially dif- 
ferent from the results furnished by Scuwann and 
VocEL. 
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PUSTULAR ERUPTIONS. —Synon. —Pus- 
tule ; — Pustulie; — baverawar; — Ecpyesis, 
Good ;— Pustules, Boutons, Fr.; — Kiterblat- 
tern, Germ. ; — Pimples. 
Crassir. — 5th Order (Willan). 6th Class. 
3d Order (Good). Il. Crass. I, Orper 
(Author). 

1, Drerin.—A pustule consists of a small and 
nearly rounded elevation of the cuticle, with an in- 
flamed base, containing pus from the commencement 
of this elevation. 

2. Wirian and Bateman distinguish four va- 
rietes of Pusrutzs. — Ist. Phlyzacium, a pustule 
commonly of a large size, raised on a hard cireular 
base of a vivid red colour, and succeeded by a 
thick, hard, dark scab. — 2d. Psydracium, a small 
pustule, often irregularly circumscribed, producing 
a slight elevation of the cuticle, and terminating 
in a laminated scab. Many of the psydracia 
usually appear in clusters and become confluent ; 
and after the discharge of pus they pour out a thin 
watery humour, which often forms an irregular 
incrustation, — 3d. Achor, a small acuminated 
pustule, containing a straw-coloured pus, having 
the appearance and nearly the consistence of 
strained honey, and succeeded by a thin, brown, 
or yellowish scab ; and, 4th. Favus, a larger and 
flatter pustule than achor, not acuminated, and 
contains a more viscid matter. Its base, which is 
often irregular, is slightly inflamed; it is suc- 
ceeded by a yellow, semi-transparent, and some- 
times cellular scab, like a honey-comb; whence 
it has obtained its name. 

3. Pustules arise from an inflammation of the 
skin, and the consequent formation of purulent 
matter under the cuticle, elevating this latter into 
small circumscribed tumours, Most commonly 
the inflammation of the base of each pustule is 
distinct; but sometimes several or even many 
pustules arise from an extended inflamed surface. 
The fluid contained in the pustules desiccates and 
often terminates in a scabby incrustation, varying 
in hardness according to the tenacity of the con- 
tained fluid; sometimes in superficial ulceration. 
The number, form, and aspect of the pustular ul- 
cerations, in these latter cases, and even of the 
cicatrices which succeed them should be atten- 
tively considered, as they are characteristic of the 
particular species of the pustular eruption. There 
is no class of diseases, and especially no class so 
limited as this is, that has so little in common in 
their constitutional characters as this presents, It 
is only in the pustular eruption that they have any 
resemblance to each other; for some are conta- 
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gious, and others are not, and some are acute, and — 
others chronic. — , 

4, Pustules are liable to be confounded with 
vesicles, especially when the latter, by a sort of 
reparative action, and by the greater intensity of 
the inflammation in their dermic bases, form pus, 
which mingles with the serum, and forms at first a 
sero-puriform, and subsequently a purulent or even 
a pustular vesicle. In such instances the eruption 
is actually vesicular, the pustular eruptions con- 
taining pus from their earliest formation. 

5. Much difference of opinion exists among 
writers on diseases of the skin as to the eruptions 
which should be classed as strictly pustular, 
Wiian and Bateman comprise five species: — 
Ist. Impetigo ;— 2d. Porrigo ;—3d. Ecthyma ; — 
4th. Variola; and Sth. Scabies. The disciples 
of Brerr, especially Rayer, Caztnave, and 
ScHEDEL, give a different arrangement. .Rayer 
reckons seven forms of pustular eruptions ;— Va- 
riola, including varicella; Vaccinia, comprising 
Vaccinella; Acne, Rosacea, Mentagra or Sycosis, 
Impetigo, Favus, and Ecthyma, {To these MM, 
Cazenave and Scuepet add Glanders. Mr. 
Witson, however, reduces the species of pustula 
to two, namely, Impetigo and Ecthyma, and pros 
ceeds to remark that the genus Porrigo, of W1LLan, 
comprises eruptions of the most opposite kind, and 
has been the source of much confusion, so much, 
indeed, that it would be well that the term for the 
future should be discarded. Scabies, again, is a 
disease presenting several elementary forms, of 
which both vesicles and pustules are accidental, 
and only occasionally present. ; 

6. Although variola is a pustular disease, still it 
is more appropriately classed with the exanthemata, 
and others comprised by Rayer would be as well 
arranged under different genera, The causes, cha- 
racters, and modes of terminations of pustules have 
reference merely to the individual species, as neither 
of these is common to all the species, however their 
number may be limited. Their diagnosis and treat- 
ment are therefore to be considered under their 
several heads, where they are treated of by the 
names usually applied to them; the question as 
to the eruptions which should be viewed as strictly 
pustular becoming apparent in these places —all 
arrangements of these eruptions being entirely 
conventional, 
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PUSTULE, MALIGNANT. —Synon. — Ma- 
lignant Pustule; Pustula maligna ; — Contagi- 
ous Carbuncle.—Persian Fire ; Charbon malin. 
— Pustule maligne, Chaussier ; Bouton malin; 
— Anthrax malin; — Anthracion, Rayer ; — 
Gangrenous Pustule ; Malignant Carbuncle. 

Crassir.— III. Crass. I. Orpen (Aue 
thor). 

1. Derin.— A large vesicle filled with a sanious 
or sero-sanguineous fluid, under which a lenticular 
induration is formed, which is speedily surrounded 
by a phlegmous erysipelatous areolar swelling, @ 


larger or smaller portion of which soon becomes 


gangrenous. 
2. I. Causes, This malady is very rarely seen 
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? this country, although it is not uncommon in 
some parts of France and of the continent. It is 
enerally caused by the contact of some poison- 
ous animal fluid. or matter, which, from the nature 
of its effects, may justly be classed as 4 septic 
pyison. ENAux, CuaussieR, and many others, 
are of opinion that malignant pustule constantly 
follows contagion or, inoculation, or the contact of 
this gangrenous tumour, or of the offal or blood 
of animals, affected by it. They state, in support 
‘of this opinion: — Ist. That it has been seen most 
frequently in smiths, veterinarians, shepherds, 
graziers, tawers, tanners, butchers, knackers, 
“mattress-makers, &c. or those who have the care 
of animals, or who handle their carcases and offal. 
—2d. That it appears exclusively on parts of the 
body which are most exposed, as the face, neck, 
hands, arms, &c., or have been exposed accident- 
ally.— 3d. That it- has been most frequently ob- 
‘served in human subjects during opizooties, at- 
nded by buboes and carbuncles. They further 
state that the sanies poured out by the disease 
is one of the means by which it is propagated. 
[. Rayer observes, that the blood of a sheep 
affected with this disease having flowed over a 
shepherd’s hand produced malignant pustules ; 
and that a butcher was attacked in the tongue, 
from having taken the. knife, with which he was 
inning an ox, between his teeth for a few seconds. 
These statements, M. Rayer adds, are 1a accord- 
ance with the results of M.Qrunet’s researches 
n the changes undergone by the blood in different 
liseases. It has even been contended that the 
blood of over-driven cattle has produced this ma- 
lady, and instances have been adduced in support 
of the fact; but this requires confirmation, or 
rther investigation, 
_ 3. It is stated by Tuomassry that a woman, 
whilst dressing the gangrenous sore of her hus- 
band, having touched her cheek soiled with some 
of the discharge from the sore, became affected in 
two hours with anthracion, in this sithation, that 
read with alarming rapidity. Huretanp says 
lat 2 woman caught this malady from a female 
affected by it with whom she had slept. But it is 
contended by Jemrna, on the authority of several 
‘practitioners, and supported by various experi- 
Ments communicated to Maracarng, that the 
taalignant pustule caused by contact of an animal 
affected with it cannot be transmitted from one 
individual of the human species to another; and 
M. Raver states that one of his pupils, M. Boner, 
inoculated himself with the matter of Anthracion, 
without being infected. - 
_ 4, It has been supposed that malignant pustule 
may occur sporadically in the human subject, 
Owing to the nature of the ingesta, or of other 
Causes, as a modified or malignant form of fur- 
miculus. The nine cases of gangrenous pustule, 
detailed by M. Bayte, certainly closely resemble 
cases of malignant pustule, or anthracion, and the 
persons who were their subjects had never touched 
the remains of any animal which had died of an- 
thracion, or had partaken lately of any suspected 
animal food. M. Davy 1a Cnevrtre has recorded 
Six cases of this malady in which no evidence 
‘coula be detected of infection from another person, 
or from a deceased animal, It would appear that, 
although many cases of anthracion may be traced 
tothe contagion or contact of morbid matters from 
he lower animals, and to contagion from the 
human subject, as contended for by some, and 
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most probably with truth, in certain circumstances, 
yet other cases may occur sporadically, as it has 
been impossible to trace the malady to contagion 
In some instances. But it is not unlikely some 
severe cases of carbuncle have been mistaken for 
the contagious malignant pustule, 

5. M. Rayer says that anthracion is pretty 
common in several districts of Franche-Comté, in 
Lorraine, and especially in Burgundy ; but that it 
1s rare in Paris, He has, however, met with it 
in butchers, tanners, and more frequently in work- 
men engaged in dressing hides, skins, and wool ; 
and he met with several cases which came from a 
manufactory of which the business was cleansing 
and dressing hair from Russia. 

_ 6. Il. Symproms. — The description of ma- 
lignant pustule has been fully given by Raven, 
Rocuoux, and the writers already mentioned ; but 
I shall chiefly follow that given by M. Rayer. 
When the malady is caused by contagion, the 
interval between the time of infection and the 
eruption of the gangrenous spot, varies from a few 
hours to five or six days. If the intensity of the 
disease be made the basis of a division, the cases 
may be arranged under three heads : — Ist. Slight 
anthracion, with circumscribed mortification, — 


2d. Severe anthracion, with diffused gangrene. — 


3d. Fatalanthracion, with alterations in the blood, 
and in one or several of the viscera. 

7. A. Anthracion with limited grangrene, or the 
“ pustule maligne prominente,” begins with a sero- 
purulent or sanious elevation, the base of which 
is hard, tense, and deeply seated, and is soon sur- 
rounded»by a phlegmono-erysipelatous inflamma- 
tion. The central point of the tumour is attacked 
with gangrene ; but it rarely happens that the 
mortification extends beyond this primary seat; 
the disorganisation soon stopping-spontaneously. 

8. B. Severe and diffuse gangrenous pustule, or 
anthracion, commences with much pruritus, fol- 
lowed by the appearance of a red spot like a 
flea-bite. The vesicle, at first of the size of a 
millet-seed, soon acquires larger dimensions, and, 
if not ruptured by the patient, bursts spontane- 
ously. From twenty-four to thirty-six hours after 
the pruritus, a small hard circumscribed nucleus, 
of the form and size of a lentile, is felt under and 
around the vesicle; and in the circumference a 
soft, but somewhat resisting swelling is developed, 
of a.reddish or livid colour,.covered by and by 
with secondary sero-sanguinolent vesicles, at first 
discrete, but speedily becoming confluent. The 
central spot, now of a brownish hue, extremely 
hard, and very insensible, becomes gangrenous. 
The inflammation extends to a considerable dis- 
tance and depth; the adjoining skin is dark-red 
and shining ; ‘and thesub-cutaneous cellular tissue is 
puffy, tense, and apparently emphysematous. The 
central part is numb or insensible, and gangrene 
advances rapidly. 

9, If the malady continues to proceed, or tends 
to an unfavourable issue, the constitutional symp- 
toms assume a severe form; the pulse is small 
and weak; the tongue is dry and brown ; the skin 
is parched ; the patient complains of a feeling of 
anxiety; is attacked with fainting, or with let- 
pothymia ; his features are shrunk, and his eyes 
are glassy ; his mental and physical powers are 
depressed ; and cardialgia, eructations, hiccup, 
and low delirium precede dissolution. ‘The dura- 
tion of this variety of the disease varies from two 
or three days to several days. 
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10. If the malady ceases to make further progress, 
and tends to a favourable result, a vivid red circle 
appears around the eschar; the swelling, which 
had spread extensively, diminishes at the same 
time, and the patient feels an agreeable warmth, 
accompanied with a pulsating motion of the af- 
fected part. The pulse acquires power, the strength 
and spirits increase, and, if febrile re-action is con- 
siderable, it is resolved by a gentle perspiration. 
Suppuration takes place between the living and 
dead parts; and the detachment of the eschar 
leaves a suppurating surface of various extent in 
different cases. 

11. C. Malignant pustule, with fatal contamina- 
tion of the blood and viscera, advances with fright- 
ful rapidity, death sometimes taking place in 
eighteen or twenty-four hours from its invasion. 
The local alteration in the integuments is oc- 
casionally of no great amount; the formidable 
symptoms and the fatal termination are explicable 
only on the supposition that changes in the blood, 
or in the internal organs, or in both, have taken 
place to an extent incompatible with the continu- 
ance of life. M. Rayrr has adduced two cases of 
this form of the malady which were treated by him 
and examined after death. 

12. D. Certain local modifications of the malady 
have been observed. When anthracion attacks 
the face, it is attended by a phlegmonous erysipelas 
of the features often extending to the neck and 
anterior of the chest. When the eyelids are the 
seat, it occasions an enormous and very painful 
tumefaction of the face, with intense headach and 
delirium, often with the loss of the eye, always 
with eversion of the eyelids, which are then 
formed by the orbicplaris muscle and the-con- 
junctiva alone. Wherever muscular fibres are 
contiguous to the skin, there the gangrene extends 
less deeply. Nevertheless, when the lower lip is 
attacked with anthracion, it is apt to be destroyed 
through a considerable extent, either by the dis- 
ease or by the caustics employed to arrest its 
progress. When the neck is the seat of the ma- 
lady, the deep extension of the inflammation im- 
pedes respiration and deglutition; and -ptyalism, 
epistaxis, swelling of the face, &c. generally.take 
place. If the parietes of the chest are attacked, 
the inflammation’ generally extends to the sub- 
‘cutaneous cellular tissue of the thorax and axille. 
When the back of the hand, or the instep, is the 
seat of anthracion, every part of the limb is suc- 
cessively attacked with a phlegmonous-erysipelas 
inflammation. 

13. E. Appearances after .death. — In the more 
severe and general states of the disease, unequivo- 
cal symptoms of an altered condition of the blood, 
of congestive inflammation of the lungs, or of 
asthenic gastro-enteritis, or of the absorption of 
purulent sanies into the blood, are.observed before 
death. M. Lirrré, in a case of anthracion of the 
lower lip, found pus within the veins of the face, 
and a number of small abscesses in the substances 
of the lungs. In addition to the destruction of the 
integuments and adjoining cellular tissue of the 
affected part, marks of congestive inflammation, 
with ecchymoses have been observed in the lungs, 
liver, spleen, and digestive canal. M. Viricet 
states that he found malignant pustules in the 
colon; and M. Lampert says, that the gelatinous 
serous deposits always found in the adjoining sub- 


cutaneous cellular tissue is occasionally also found | a peculiar putrid odour, The centre of the swell- — 
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in the cellular tissue of the mediastinum. 
quantity of sanguinolent serum is commonly ef. 
fused into the serous cavities. The several tissues 
are more or less softened, and the viscera and 
blood present the same changes as are found in the 
malignant carbuncle of animals, é 
14, III. Dracnosis.— On its first appearance 
the malignant pustule may be mistaken for the bite 
of an insect. But it wants the minute central yele 
lowish point of an insect-bite; and soon presents 
the painful indurated base, and the sanious vesicle | 
with which malignant pustule commences, and 
which, with the diffuse or erisypelatous and ems 
physematous-looking inflammation surrounding it, 
also distinguishes it from furuncle, carbunele, 
anthrax. Malignant pustule, in some instances, 
however, can hardly be distinguished from the 
more gangrenous form of carbuncle (see article 
Furuncutar Disgaszs, &c. 14, et seq.) ; and it ig 
most probable that the one affection runs into the 
other, those cases of sporadic anthracion, whieh 
have not been traced to contagion, being only in- 
stances of very severe carbuncle, the local and — 
constitutional characters of which they have cer 
tainly possessed. ; F 
15. On the other hand, anthracion may be 
confounded with phlegmonous or ! gangrenous 
erysipelas, and with the gangrenous or sphacelat- 
ing ulceration of the cheeks, and labia majora 
vulvz met with in children, or even with the bubo_ 
or carbuncle of plague; and certainly cases of 
these occasionally very closely resemble anthras 
cion, and if they be not seen at an early stage, or 
at their commencement, the diagnosis will be difs 
ficult, if not impossible, in some instances. These, 
however, do not present the sanious vesicle or the 
puriform pustule with which anthracion originates; 
and the gangrenous affection of the cheeks of 
children commences in the inside of the mouth, 
and extends to the skin. From pestilential car 
buncle and bubo, anthracion is distinguished by 
the absence of the symptoms characterising plague, 
and by the several circumstances attending either 
the one or the other. Cases of anthracion, how- 
ever, are not so readily distinguished, as M. Raver 
supposes, from the carbuncles, in cases of sporadi¢ 
or scattered plague. Indeed he endeavours to 
draw distinction, but conceals close ich ree 


or 


between this malady and those which are very 
closely allied to it, if they be not altogether iden= _ 
tiéal with it. I would, however, infer that the 
sporadic or uncontagious cases of malignant pustule 
—or the affection described as such — are severe 
cases of carbuncle (see Furuncutous Diseases, 
§ 14, et seg.) ; that the malignant pustule or a 
thracion, caused by the contact of a poisonous 
morbid animal matter, consists of local changes 
which closely resemble the worst cases of cat — 
buncle, and of a constitutional disturbance often 
of a more intense and more rapidly fatal tendency, — 
than in the latter; and that the true anthracion 
or malignant pustule is generally infected by the 
morbid fluids of cattle, &c., and especially by the 
malignant carbuncle of animals, or that altace 
sheep and other woolly and hairy animals, am 
which I shall briefly describe. _ 
16. The malignant carbuncle, or charbon, of — 
animals is characterised by the appearance of @ 
voluminous uncireumscribed tumour, which yields 
to pressure, crepitates like emphysema, and exhales _ 
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ing is black, as if carbonised, and the circumfer- 
ence is infiltrated with a brownish or yellowish 
fluid, and distended by a very foetid gas. After 
death the substance of the heart is softened, and 
its external surface ecchymosed in the course of 
the blood-vessels, The blood in the heart and large 
vessels is generally fluid. In the veins it is very 
black, sometimes containing clots of a black or 
yellowish colour. The lungs are covered by small 
ecchymoses, which are also seen penetrating their 
substance. The stomach and intestines present 
black sanguineous ecchymoses, of various sizes, 
between the inner coats and under the perito- 
neum, and variously distributed in different parts 
of the canal. The liver and spleen are gorged 
with dark blood. The nervous system is said not to 
offer any change. 

17. The same changes, local and visceral, 
which are found in the malignant carbuncle of 
animals, are also found in the blood, heart, lungs, 
digestive organs, and other viscera in cases of 
fatal malignant pustule in the human subject ; 
and, moreover, the discharge from the disease of 
the brute produces the same malady in man — 
malignant pustule or anthracion. The identity 
of both these diseases cdnnot, therefore, be dis- 
puted, although the spontaneous or sporadic ap- 
pearance of anthracion in man may be disputed, 
or may want confirmation. 

_ 18. 1V. Procnosis.—The first variety may re- 
cover of itself, the gangrene terminating spontane- 
ously, or being readily arrested by treatment. The 
second is much more serious, but it will generally be 
cured by the prompt and energetic use of caustics. 
The third variety is generally mortal; and it may 
end fatally in twenty-four or forty-eight hours from 
its appearance. The danger is always greater from 
the second variety, when it attacks the face, head, 
or neck, than when it affects the extremities. It 
is also aggravated by extremes of temperature. 

19. V. Treatment. — M. Rayer states, that 
as soon as the existence of anthracion is ascertained, 
the part must be deeply scarified and extensively 
cauterised. To be effectual, the incisions should 
extend to all the gangrenous parts, but not beyond 
them. The vesications on the surface ought to be 
immediately opened and the fluid absorbed, and 
the denuded surface covered with a dossil of lint 
dipped in the liquid muriate of antimony, or with 
a small fragment of caustic potash, kept in its 
place by a strip of plaster and a bandage. Five 
or six hours afterwards this application may be 
removed, and the eschar covered with lint spread 
with the unguentum resinorum, or some other 
salve of a similar kind. Instead of the caustics 
advised by M. Rayer, I would recommend the 
nitric acid to be freely applied, and to be followed 
by the usual dressings and the internal treatment 
prescribed for gangrenous inflammation of the 
cellular tissue. and for carbuncle. (See articles 
Cetiuxan Tissue, §§ 35, et seqg., and Furuncu- 
Lous Diseases, $§ 20, et seq.) bts 

20. Next day, if it be found that no vesicular 
areola has been formed around the eschar, and if 
the patient complains of but little pain without 
smarting or pungent heat, it may be inferred that 
the cautery has included the whole of the disease. 
If, on the contrary, a hard and deep-seated tu- 
mour has appeared around the primary seat of the 
malady, and symptoms of phlegmous-erysipelatous 
inflammation are present, the caustic must be 
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applied again, having first removed the gangrenous 
parts, after dividing them by a crucial incision. 
This procedure is also necessary when the slough, 
which forms the centre of the swelling, has already 
become hard and impermeable like a piece of 
leather ; for it must be removed to admit of the 
action of the caustic being exerted on parts not 
yet sphacelated ; after which they are to be co- 
vered with a stimulating poultice. 

21. The value of escharitics in the treatment of 
malignant pustule is incontestable. They are in- 
dicated as long as the gangrene shows a disposition 
to spread, or whilst its limits are undefined. But, 
in order that the constitutional or vital powers 
should be enabled thus to limit the extension of 
the local mischief, and to resist the imbibition and 
absorption of the morbid matters of the gangrenous 
part —should oppose the general infection, and 
contamination which the peculiar matter of an- 
thracion produces, and the consequent congestions, 
congestive inflammations, and visceral lesions 
which are observed in fatal cases, the powerful 
internal restoratives, aided by the aperients and 
enemata, that I have recommended in similar 
states of constitutional and local disease should 
not be overlooked, but be promptly and efficiently 
prescribed. (See Ceriutar Tissurz, diffusive in- 
flammation of, §§ 35, et seq. ; Erystpenas, §§ 73, - 
et seq.; INFLAMMATIONS, §§ 236, et seg.; GaANn- 
GRENE, §§ 66, et seqg.; and Porsons, §§ 698, et seq.) 
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PYROSIS. — Synon.— Mupwois (from up, 
fire, and mvpow, fut. wow).— Pyrosis, Sauvages, 
Sagar, Cullen; — Curdialgia sputatoria, Lin- 
neus, Good ;—Ardor ventriculi, Hoffmann ;— 
Soda, Gastrorrhewa, Ardor stomachi, Auct.;— 
Ardeur de Vestomac, Cremason, Fr.;—das Bren- 
nen ; das Sodbrennen, Germ. ;— Blackwater, 
Water-brash, Heartburn. 
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Crassir.— 2d Class: Nervous Diseases. 3d 

Order. Spasmodic Affections (Cullen).— 

— i. Class, Diseases of the Digestive 

Function. —1i. Order. Affecting the ali- 

mentary Canal.—1. Cuass. 1, Orpen. 
_(Author.) 

1. Derin.— Constrictive pain at the pit of the 
stomach, extending to the back, and bending of the 
hody forwards, followed in a short time by eructa- 
tions, without nausea or retchings, of a large quan- 
tity of a thin, watery, and often insipid fluid, that 
afford relief. 

2. The description furnished by Dr. Curtzn 
has generally been considered as most accurate, 
his experience of the disease, in a country where 
it is prevalent, having been considerable. But it 
is liable to the objections which may be urged 
against nosological descriptions, namely, that it 
represents merely a single type or phase of the 
disease—a single and distinctly characterised 
form ; without any notice of the modifications and 
gradations which ally it to other disorders of the 
digestive organs. I shall first describe this affec- 
tion nearly in the terms used by, Dr. Cutten, and 
afterwards: notice such variations as have fallen 
under my observation. 

3. I, Symproms.— Pyrosis appears most coms 
monly in persons under middle age, but seldom 
before the age of puberty. When it has once 
taken place it is apt to recur occasionally fora 
long time after ; but it seldom appears in persons 
far advanced in life. It affects beth sexes, but 
more frequently the female. The fits of the dis- 
ease usually come on in the morning and forenoon, 
when the stomach is empty. The first symptom is 
pain at the pit of the stomach, with a sense of 
constriction, as if the stomach were drawn towards 
the back. The pain is increased by raisigg the 
body erect, and is alleviated by bending forward. 
It is often severe, and after continuing for some 
time, it is followed by an eructation of a thin, 
watery, limpid, or nearly clear, and often ropy 
fluid in considerable quantity. This fluid is ge- 
nerally insipid; but it is sometimes more or less 
acid. The eructation is for some time repeated 
frequently, and does not immediately give relief to 
the pain ; but it does so at length, and terminates 
the attack. 

4. I may add to the above, that I have seen 
this affection more than once in males much 
below puberty ; occurring at any hour of the day 
when the stomach was empty, and affecting pa- 
tients with good appetites and rapid digestion. I 
have seen it also unattended and not preceded by 
any actual pain at the pit of the stomach, but by 
slight uneasiness only in that situation; and in 
more than one case the patient complained of the 
great coldness of the fluid thus ejected. The pain 
is quite different from that of cardialgia, or heart- 
burn, when the fluid brought up is abundant, 
insipid, ropy, and colourless ; but, when it closely 
resembles cardialgia, the sensation of constriction, 
with bending forwards of the trunk is not present, 
and the fluid rejected is often acid, and less 
abundant than when the pain is of the constrictive 

character above described. In no case is the 
disease attended by fever or.by nausea or retch- 
ings. The fluid is always regurgitated or ‘eruc- 
tated by a similar inverted action of the cesophagus 
to that producing rumination. It has appeared to 
me, during a careful observation of some cases, 
that the constrictive pain, as well as the rejec- 
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tion of the fluid, partly may be referred to th 
diaphragm. . . 
5. Complications. Pyrosis may be independent 
of indigestion, or be attended by rapid digestion ; 
it also may be associated with either of the forms 
of dyspepsia or with flatulence. It is common] 
complicated with costiveness, and often with torpid 
function of the liver, or even with disease of this _ 
viscus. That it is often asséciated either with organic — 
or with functional disease of the pancreas, seems _ 
probable. Indeed it has been long supposed, and 
by various writers, that the fluid thrown off ig 
merely an excessive discharge of the pancreati¢ 
fluid, regurgitated into the stomach, and thence 
into the mouth; but, as Dr. Kerr has justly ree 
marked, if this were the case, we should expect 
the fluid to be mixed with some bile. Besides, i 
could hardly be expected that so large a quantity 
of fluid could be furnished by the pancreas in so 
short a time as during a fit of pyrosis. I am ne 
aware of any instance, in which organic diséase of — 
the pancreas has followed pyrosis, or in which 
such disease had taken place in a patient who had 
been at any previous period the subject of thi 
affection. Dr. Srymour adduces a case in which _ 
organi¢ change in the liver followed pyrosis ; but 
the cases which I have observed have not been 
associated with any organic change, excepting if 
one instance, although various functional disorders 
have often been present. It is not unusual, espe= 
cially in northern countries, where pyrosis is most 
prevalent, to observe it in the course of pregnaney, 
and in both married and unmarried females, coms 
plicated with leucorrhoea. I have seen it in one 
instance associated with disease of the ovaria ;— 
and frequently in these countries with chronié 
rheumatism. 
6. II. D1acnosts.— Pyrosis is readily distin. 
guished from other affections of the stomach, by 
the absence of the usual symptoms of indigestion; 
by the appearance of the fluid ejected, — its clear, 
colourless, generally insipid nature, and abundant 
quantity; by the absence of fever, of nausea, or 
retchings; by the manner in which the fluid is 
thrown off; by the mere regurgitation without — 
nausea; and frequently by the little inconvenience — 
or general disturbance attending it. The eructas 
tions which often accompany cardialgia, or other — 
forms of indigestion, are usually observed during 
the progress of digestion; the fluid eructated — 
being generally in small quantity, and acrid, 
always discoloured, and often furnishing indica-— 
tions of the indigestible matters. When the fluid 
of pyrosis is at all acid or acrid, these properties are 
much Jess marked than in eardialgia, or the allied 
states of dyspepsia (see article Inpicxstion, $$ 
13, 14.); it furnishes no indications of undigested — 
matters, and is thrown up from a stomach whiel 
has digested its contents, and contains nothing but 
the fluids which it thus ejects. Pyrosis cannot be 
confounded with simple gastrodynia, inasmuch a8 — 
the former is attended by the copious discharge | 
a peculiar fluid, without nausea or vomiting, and 
as this discharge may be abundant although the 
pain may be very slight; gastrodynia being on 
a symptom of several gastric diseases, Dr. West 
states, without however adducing his authority, 
that the secretion of true water-brash is composed 
of water, albumen, and a trace of sodaic salt, with 
an excess of soda; and that, when it is acid, t 
property is owing to the muriatic and acetic acids 
A recent analysis of the fluids thrown off the — 
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| stomach has been published; but they do not 


appear to have been the fluids ejected by pyrosis, 
as they were mixed with undigested food, and 
contained much acetic acid. (Simon’s Animal 
Chemistry, by Day, &c. vol. ii. p. 393,) 

- 7. Ill. Procnosis.— Having once taken place, 
pyrosis is very apt to recur, and it is often very 
dificult to cure; but I have not met with an 
instance of it having passed into serious or struc- 


tural disease, or been attended with @anger. I 


am intimatély acquainted with a gentleman who 
was long subject to this disorder when he was a 
boy residing in the north of Scotland, and who was 
afterwards frequently attacked by indigestion ; 
but he is now well and strong at an advanced 

riod of life. Persons who are subject to it 
generally are able to pursue their avocations with- 
out much inconvenience ; and often continue free 
from it for a considerable time, without any very 
obvious cause, and then are attacked, owing either 
to some eiror of diet, or exposure to cold and 
moisture. When the complaint is prolonged, the 
patient frequently becomes pale, considerably 
emaciated, and debilitated ; and when it is pro- 
tracted in females, scanty, or difficult, or painful 
menstruation is a common consequence. 

8. IV. Causes.—A. Pyrosis is more frequent in 
females than in males, and in the unmarried than 
in the married. It may occur at any age, after 
six or seven years, but it is most common after 
puberty and until far adyanced age. It is so pre- 
valent in some countries as to be considered 
endemic in them, éspecially in Sweden, Norway, 
Lapland, Scotland, and the Isles, &c. It has been 
attributed to the diet used by the natives of these 
countries—to the use of rye, barley, oats, potatoes, 
&e.; and the want of animal food. It has been 
supposed that the use of unleavened or unfer- 
mented bread may be concerned in producing it. 
The share that these causes may have in occa- 
sioning it can hardly be determined. But it is 
also prevalent in countries where not only these 


_ causes prevail, but others which may concur with 


them, as the use of dried and smoked meats in 
considerable quantity, and of dried fish — both 
the dried meats and the dried fish being preserved 
without salt, or with very little. Pyrosis is cer- 
tainly also much more frequent in cold and humid 
climates, than in temperate, dry, or warm coun- 
tries; and among the poor and ill-clothed, than 
among the wealthier classes; although the latter 


. are not exempt in these climates. Liynzus states 


that nearly one half of the population, men and 
women, living near the mountains in Lapland, 
were in his time the subject of this complaint, and 
that in some it endured through their entire lives. 

9. B. The exciting causes of pyrosis are chiefly 
long fasting, errors in diet, tasting savoury articles 


_ of food without partaking of them — cold and hu- 


midity, especially when their influence is pro- 
longed, and the warmth of the body is not pro- 
moted by exercise; cold applied to the lower 
extremities ; powerful mental emotions; a poor 
and unwholesome diet; the privations often con- 
tingent upon a laborious life in a cold and humid 


climate ; and the want of salutary stimuli, or of 


wholesome beverages experienced by persons who 
are thus circumstanced. 


10. C. The nature of this complaint has been much 


discussed, Pyrosis has been viewed as a form of 


indigestion, and it is probably allied to indigestion 
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in many instances as it occurs in this ahd other 
temperate countries ; but, in northern countries, I 
have seen instances of it attended by powerful and 
rapid digestion. Dr. Prmberrron viewed it as a 
morbidly increased secretion from the stomach, 
analogous to a diabetic secretion of urine by the 
kidneys. Some physicians imputed it to obstruc- 
tion or congestion of the collatitious viscera; and 
in this light it appears to be viewed by Dr. Sry 
mour. Others have considered it as actually a 
disease of the pancreas ; this organ furnishing 
the fluid which collects by regurgitation into 
the stomach, where it causes pain and irrita- 
tion followed. by its expulsion. The reasons 
which militate against this opinion have already 
been noticed (§ 5.); and the analysis of the 
the fluid is said to demonstrate that it is not pan- 
creatic, although this is not a sufficient proof, for 
the pancreatic fluid may be considered just as 
likely to be altered in quality as in quantity. I 
once considered it as not improbable that this 
fluid partly consists of the gastric juice; for, 
having observed it in persons possessed of power- 
ful digestion, and who live on food requiring 
strong digestive and assimilative powers, I in- 
ferred an abundant secretion of this juice, which 
would not infrequently be continued to be secreted 


in fexcess, especially in circumstances favouring 


the determination of blood to the digestive viscera, 
and in the’ very circumstances by which I have 
observed a fit of pyrosis to be produced, although 
there existed no food in the stomach to excite the 
secretion of the gastric juices: or, in other words, 
that pyrosis is produced by the continuance of the 
secretion of the gastric juices after the food taken 
into the stomach has passed into the duodenum ; ~ 
and that these juices, by irritating, or otherwise 
acting on the stomach, cause the pain attending 
the disorder, the inverted action of the organ, or 
the regurgitation by which they are thrown off ; 
the complaint ceasing for a time with the rejec- 


tion of these juices, and returning only when the 


exciting causes ({§ 8, 9.), the nature of the 
food, or prolonged abstinence from it, or other 
circumstances, which may favour the secretion of 
these juices, without furnishing food to the stomach 


on which they may act, are brought into operation. 


According to this view, the frequent discharge of 
secretions, so instrumental as they are in the assi- 
milative processes, must necessarily be followed, 
in protracted cases, by pallor, emaciation, anemia, 
and the other complications and consequences 
mentioned above (§ 5.). 

11. V. Trearment.—The indications of cure 
should be based upon sound views of the.nature of 
a disease ;, but if these views are not to be found, 
we must fall back upon the results of experience as 
far as they may be trusted. If the above opinion, 
that the disease is generally produced by a diet 
requiring a copious secretion of the gastric juices, 
but that the attack is excited by the want of that 
supply of food which is usually furnished to the 
stomach, or which is required for the quantity of 
the juices habitually secreted, or secreted in ex- 
cess under the influence of circumstances, be at 
all correct, the intentions of cure may be readily 
devised. Indeed this view, as well as the treat- 
ment, or rather the no treatment, founded on it, 
is not infrequently adopted by persons subject to 
this complaint; for they generally endeavour to 
prevent long fasting, ese ee to cure the attack 

ny) 
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by eating, when the pain characterising an attack 
has commenced ; for, if food were attempted to be 
’ taken at that time, unless in the slighter fits, it 
either could not readily pass into the stomach, or 
it would be rejected along with the fluid which 
has now occasioned a retrograde action of the 
stomach. According to this view, a change to a 
more digestible diet—to food habitually requiring 
a less abundant secretion of the gastric juices, 
and avoiding long fasting, will often be sufficient 
to cure the disease. This, in most places, cannot 
be even attempted ; although a popular recourse 
to several articles has been recommended as sub- 
stitutes for change of diet, and to prevent the ill 
effects of long fasting or of improper food. Thus, 
opium, spirituous liquors, nux vomica, canabis 
Indica, tobacco-smoking, and chewing, &c. are 
severally used in some countries with these inten- 
tions, and are more or less efficacious in warding 
off an attack in persons who are subject to this 
complaint. These substances, by allaying the 
morbid irritation of the nerves of the organ, di- 
minish or prevent the excessive secretion of the 
gastric fluids, causing the disorder; but, as long 
as the diet is persisted in that causes the fcom- 
plaint, the continued use of these substances is 
required to prevent a recurrence of the disorder, 
and thus the remedy often becomes as great an 
» evil as the disease itself. 

12. Many systematic writers, as well as‘authors 
of works on diseases of the digestive organs, appear 
either to have had no experience of pyrosis, or to 
have observed it imperfectly, for they have con- 
founded it with cardialgia and other forms of in- 
digestion on the one hand, or with the more common 
occurrences and states of gastrodynia or gastralgia 
and of vomiting on the other, and have treated it 

accordingly. Doubtless, there is a more or less 
close approximation of cases of these affections to 
each other; still they are distinct. The pain of 
pyrosis is different from that of cardialgia, or of 
the more usual painful affections of the stomach 
termed gastrodynia, or gastralgia, and it may be 
so slight as to amount only to uneasiness. “The 
matters brought up from the stomach are either 
not acid, or very slightly so, are unmixed with 
undigested matters, are clear and colourless, are so 
abundant, and are so peculiar, even as respects 
their low temperature, as to constitute the chief 
feature of the complaint. The substances ejected 
either by eructations or by retchings, in the ordi- 
nary forms of disordered stomach, are generally 
acrid, acid, or rancid ; consist partly of, or contain, 
undigested articles; and proceed from an un- 
loaded, or a partially loaded, as well as irritated 
stomach. They are often the products of ex- 
cess, OF are consequent upon errors of diet, and 
are owing to a weakened or an irritated state of 
the stomach. But pyrosis occurs only when the 
stomach is empty, after the usual diet, taken in 
very moderate or even in insufficient quantity, 
and the fluids, by which it is chiefly characterised, 
are regurgitated without nausea or retchings, and 
always unmixed with undigested matters, as already 
stated (§ 6.). 
~ 13. States of disorder, quite distinct in them- 
selves, and different in their natures and characters, 
have thus been confounded with each other; and. 
substances which have been found of service in 
one or more of these have been recommended as 
cures for pyrosis, although they are either al- 
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together inappropriate, or only temporarily benef- 

cial. Indeed, unless the chief causes of the disorder 

be removed — unless many of those who are the 

subjects of pyrosis live on more nutritious and 

digestible food, and are better protected from cold 

and wet than usually fall to their lots—no per. 

manent advantage can be expected from treatment, 

Most of the remedies which have been prescribed 
for pyrosis, and have been said to remove it, — 
merely allefiate the attack, but seldom succeed in 
preventing a recurrence of it, These medicines — 
are generally appropriate in cardialgia, and in 
most cases of indigestion which are attended by 
acidity and flatulence, and by the eructation of 
fluid matters, more or less acid, or acrid, contains — 
ing undigested, or partially digested substances, 
But these cases are not cases of pyrosis; and, 
although these medicines are sometimes useful in 
this latter affection, still they are not permanently — 
beneficial unless they be aided by change of diet, | 
especially by an improved diet. Amongst the 
remedies thus recommended, those usually pre= 
scribed for the severer forms of indigestion hold 
prominent places, especially absorbents, as lime- 
water with milk ; soap with small doses of opium; 
magnesia with various antispasmodies, and nar- 
cotics (Ranoxz, &c.); the oxyde of bismuth, with 
aloes or henbane (Oren, Mancert, &c.); and 
ammonia in bitter infusions. As pyrosis was thus 
generally viewed as a form of indigestion, and not 
as an affection, caused by the nature of the diet 
and by the influence of cold and humidity upon 
the surface and extremities, and independent of 
defective digestive power, numerous other digestive 
aids were prescribed for its cure; and among 
these I may mentiot, as being sometimes beneficial, - 
the mineral acids, particularly Hatuer’s or Myne 
sycut’s sulphuric acid —the acidum sulphuricum 
aromaticum, — the preparations of iron, and the 
balsams, especially the Peruvian balsam, Bitter J 
almonds with ammonia and the preparations of — 
angelica root were much praised by several German _ 
writers ; and inspissated ox-gall *, with assafoetida 
and soap, by Niemann and others. Linnzvs re- 
commended nux vomica in powder for the native 
Laplanders subject to pyrosis ; and most probably, 4 
if it had been long or often used, in the doses 
(20 grains) to which he allowed it to be carried, 
the remedy would have been soon found worse 
than the disease. (See article Porsons, § 371, 
et seq.) Dr. Barrute prescribed a drachm of the 
tincture of benzoin suspended by mucilage, and 
Dr. Pemzerron; ten grains of powdered kino with — 

half a grain of opium, every fourth hour, at the — 
commencement of the attack; or a bolus, consist- 
ing of six grains of alum with two or three grains _ 
of the soap and opium pill, the bowels being kept 
in an open state by rhubarb, or other aperients. 
There can be no doubt of the occasional efficacy 
of these, and of other remedies, especially those 
prescribed for the more painful forms of dyspepsia — 
(see articles Inpicusrion, §§ 49, et seq.; and 
Stomacu, painful affections of ), when they are 


* It may be mentioned that the ox-gall was recom- 
mended in several places of the first part of this work, — 
and numerous formula, in which it formed the chief in- 
gredient, were given in the Appendix. ‘These were pub=- 
lished in Sept. 1832; but this medicine was employed 
by me in practice since 1820; and was not viewedasa _ 
novelty, as it had been for centuries prescribed on the I 
Continent. Yet has it recently been paraded as a dis- ya 
covery by some writers in medical journals. a 
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aided by diet and warm clothing; but without 

‘such aids they will often fail. Change to digestible 
and wholesome food, due promotion of the cutane- 
ous functions, and an open state of the bowels by 
means of stomachic or tonic aperients, are most 
deserving confidence, both for the cure, and for 
the prevention of attacks of this complaint, which 
if otherwise treated will always prove most obsti- 
mate. 
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QUARTAN FEVER. See Fever, Inrenmit- 


_ TENT. 
QUINSEY. See Turoar, Arrections or. 
QUOTIDIAN FEVER. See Inrermirrent 


EVER. 


RABIES. —Synon. — Hydrophobia (from bdwp, 
water ; and pd6os, dread } ; — Tdpopo6ia, Galen ; 
Hydrophobica passio, Pantaphobia, Aquefuga, 
Auct. Var.; — Rabies canina, Boerhaave ; — 

Rabies contagiosa, Parry ; — Erethismus hydro- 
phobia, Young; — Lyssa (Avoca); — Lyssa 
canina, Good ;— Clonos hydrophobia, Parr ; — 
Cynolyssa ; _ Phobodipsia; — Phrenitis latrans, 
Auct.; — La Rage, Hydrophobié, Fr.; — 
Hundtollheit, Hundswuth, Wasserscheu, Germ. ; 
Idrofobia, Ital. ; — Canine madness; Rabidity ; 
Hydrophoby. 

Cuassir. — Class 2d.. Nervous Diseases. 

_ Order 3d. Spasmodic Diseases (Cullen). 
— Class 4th. Diseases of the Nervous 
Function. — Order 3d. Affecting the 
the Muscles (Good).— II. Crass, III. 
Orver (Author in Preface). 

. 1. Derin.—A disease which is said to occur spon- 

taneously or sporadically in the canine race, and is 

often communicated by contagion to man and other 
animals ; and is characterised by dread of water 
and other fluids, by anxiety or distress at the epi- 

§astrium, by nervous spasms and choking sensations 

im the throat, and by paroxysms of uncontrollable 

impulsive violence (rabidity), terminating in death 

within a few days from the accession of the symptoms. 

2. Although the term -Hydrophobia has been 
generally applied to this terrible disease, I have 
preferred that of Rabies, or rabidity, as being more 
characteristic of the chief phenomena manifested by 
it both in man and in the lower animals. Thedread 
of water, or hydrophobia, is a very rare symptom of 
other diseases, which differ in every respect from the 

One now defined ; and is only one of the phenomena 

observed in cases of rabies affecting the human 
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subject. ‘There is even reason to believe that it is 
not a characteristic symptom, or not always pre- 
sent, in cases of the disease occurring in several of 
the lower animals. But this topic more appro- 
priately falls under the diagnosis. In whatever 
manner the poison communicating the distemper 
may have originated—whether the malady is 
perpetuated only by contagion, without the con. - 
tagious virus being renewed, or generated de novo, 
by certain animals, or whether this latter alternative 
obtain—it propagates itself throughout animals 
of different species, of different races, and of 
distinct kingdoms — from the highest to the lowest, 
and probably from the lowest capable of inoculat- 
ing the poison up to the highest animals ; the in- 
oculated animal acquiring a disposition by the 
development. of the malady to inoculate others, 
and thereby to perpetuate itself. The slight men- 
tion which has been made of this disease before 
the Christian wra, and the silence of the Hebrew 
writers respecting it, have induced some to believe 
that it is more prevalent in modern times than 
during periods of remote antiquity. In many 
places of continental Europe, rabies appears so 
frequently in some of the lower animals, and so 
destructively as respects the attacks of the rabid 
animals on man, as to require a closer investiga- 
tion of several topics connected with it than it has 
hitherto received. 

3. The Literary History of Rabies has been inves« 
tigated by Sprencet, Barpstry, Horrmann, and 
Avams. But, although many of the ancient writers, 
from Homer down to the commencement of the 
Christian era, made allusions to, rather than special 
mention of, this malady, Cxi1us AURELIANUS was 
the first to describe the symptoms with accuracy. 
Crxsus and Gaxen concerned themselves more 
particularly with the prevention and treatment, 
than with the history of the progress, of the dis- 
temper; yet Gaen attempted to explain the 
prolonged period which the poison sometimes re- 
quires to develope its effects, and which he states 
to be occasionally as long as a twelyemonth. The 
Arabian writers add but little to what may be 
found in the medical works of the Greeks and 
Romans. Avicenna, however, notices the affec- 
tion of the urinary organs, and the occasional ter- 
mination of the malady by apoplexy ; whilst his 
description is more full than those of his pre- 
decessors. As to the prevention and treatment of 
the malady, the ancient writers are as instructive 
as many recent authors; although that which is 
really valuable and appropriate is often mixed 
up with much that is either absurd or irrational ; 
yet not equalling the extreme absurdity and irra- 
tionality of some of the doctrines and means of the 
present day. ree 

4, I, Drscription.—This disease presents well- 
marked specific symptoms both in the human 
subject and in the lower animals; yet these sym- 
toms vary somewhat in different animals. In the 
domestic dog it assumes two forms— the sullen 
and the furious; whilst, in the feline race, it gene- 
rally presents only the latter form. In some 
animals, the dread of water is said not to exist, at 
least at one period of the progress of the malady ; 
whilst in man it is a very prominent symptom, 
although it frequently disappears shortly before 
death. Whether the disease arises only from 
contagion or inoculation, as supposed by some, or 
whether it is ead ee evolved in certain 
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circumstances, in the canine or also in the feline 
race, and is communicated by these modes from 
the subject of its spontaneous evolution, as believed 
in by many, the period of its incubation is gene- 
rally long, whilst its course is extremely rapid 
when it has once declared itself. These are its 
characteristics in all animals inoculated by the 
poison producing it; but there are also others 
which mark the periods or stages, into which it 
may be divided. 

Oo. (a.) Stage of incubation — the latent period. 
—TIn this, the first stage, the symptoms of disorder 
may be either wanting or so slight as to escape 
observation. The wound, by which the distemper 
is usually inoculated, whether dressed or neglected, 
generally heals up as kindly as similar injuries ; if 
indeed not more rapidly than they, leaving a 
cicatrix which differs in no respects from those 
usually following such injuries, In some cases, 
however, pain has been felt in the cicatrix a con- 
siderable time after the accident, and in a few 
a slight fever, or a rapid pulse has been remarked 
to continue from the receipt of the injury to the 
outbreak of the distemper. The duration of this 
period is seldom shorter than forty days, or longer 
than two years. Undoubted instances have, how- 
ever, been adduced by M. Troturer, whose 
experience of this disease has been most extensive, 
in which the characteristic symptoms appeared as 
~ early as the eighth day, and he even quotes in- 
stances of their occurrence as-early as the day fol- 
lowing the injury. That the duration of this period 
sometimes extends to six or nine months has been 
satisfactorily proved. Apparently authentic cases 
have been adduced of a much longer time. J. 
Hunter, R. Hamirron, and 8. Barpstey have 
endeavoured to show that all credible cases on 
record have occurred before the eighteenth 
month; whilst other authors have contended for 
even a longer period. Dr, Ursan states con- 
fidently that he has known cases to occur as late 


as twenty months, and four years after the injury ; | 


and similar prolonged periods have been adduced 
by others. In these, the question is, whether.the 
disease has been actually inoculated at a period so 
far back, or has there occurred a re-inoculation at 
some intervening period? ‘The solution of the 
doubt as to the possible duration of this period is 
one of some importance as respects the fears of a 
person who has sustained this most distressing 
Injury. . 

6. The circumstances which, in man especially, 
seem to shorten the duration of this period on the 
one hand, and to prolong it on the other, have not 
been fully inquired into, It is not improbable 
that a small dose of the poison communicated to 
the wound will take a longer time to produce its 
effects upon the constitution of the injured person, 
than a stronger or larger dose —that the rapidity 
of the effect will have some relation to the viru- 
lence or quantity of the inoculated poison, and the 
constitutional powers of the subject. In cases, 
however, where symptoms of hydrophobia with 
spasms, &c. follow immediately or very soon after 
a bite, a question suggests itself, Are the symptoms 
actually those of inoculated rabies, or are they 
merely induced by the nature of the local injury, 
by the laceration of a nerve, by the puncture of a 

‘tendon, or by the fright or. mental anxiety con- 
sequent upon the accident? This topic requires 
only to be kept in recollection in relation to this 
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part of the subject, fuller consideration will be 
given to it in the sequel. The causes which more 
especially tend to hasten the development of the 
distemper after inoculation, are debility of con. 
stitution, previous ill-health, the fright experienced 
at the time, the fear and anxiety afterwards en. 
tertained, the depressing passions, venereal ex- 
cesses, exposure to the sun’s rays, and injuries — 
received on the cicatrices. Whilst, on the other — 
hand, a vigorous .constitution, and absence of all _ 
dread, and of all causes of mental depression or of _ 
bodily exhaustion, probably either prolong the — 
period of incubation, or successfully resist the 
influence of the poison, especially when the quan. _ 
tity inoculated has been small. 
7. Although the period of incubation has pre. — 
sented no disorder, or the patient has made no 
complaint of any, still instances are common of 
more or less disorder being experienced. Still it 
is doubtful whether or not this disorder is cause 
by the silent and slow operation of the poison on 
the economy, or by the mental anxiety caused by _ 
the risk in which the patient finds himself placed. — 
I am inclined to impute whatever disorder may 
appear to the former cause, without, howeve 
under-rating the influence of the latter. In a eas 
in which this period was about the duration of — 
seven weeks, and in which but little fear of the 
result appeared to have been entertained, the 
patient gradually became more sallow than usual, — 
the eyes more sunk, the pulse somewhat ac- — 
celerated, more excitable and weaker, and he 
complained of general debility. In another case, 
in which this period was of more than four months’ 
duration, the patient continued apparently well 
until shortly before the accession of the malady, — 
when the precursory symptoms became well marked, 
In some instances, however, the patients are 
gloomy, desponding, retiring, and timid or melan- a 
choly, the countenance being anxious and pale or — 
sallow ; and all the digestive functions impaired.* 


* About 1820 Dr. Marocuertt, who had visited the 
Ukraine, stated, that in that country the formation of — 
vesicles or pustules under the tongue had been remarked 
during this period, and that, the opening and cauteris- ~ 
ation of these pustules prevented the development of this — 
malady. The matter has not attracted my attention in 
this country ; but M. MaGisTe., in ‘France, has stated — 
that in 1822, at Boulay, ten persons of both sexes, and 
some sheep were bitten by a rabid dog. The wounds, 
however, were not cauterised until forty-eight hours 
from the infliction of the injuries had elapsed. He care- 
fully watched for the appearance of the pustules men- 
tioned by MarocueTtTi, and he observed pustules arise, — 
without occasioning pain, or cramping the movements of 
the tongue. Some of these pustules appeared on i : 
sixth day, others subsequently, and the last on the 
thirty-second day. He distinguished two species, the 
crystalline and the opaque. The former were projecting, » 
rounded, and the size of hemp-seed: they were trams- _ 
parent, and contained a limpid serous fluid. The latter — 
were flattened, of a circular form, of the size of a lentil, 
and without transparency. The crystalline were seat 
superficially in the inferior surface of the tongue; t 
opaque penetrated more deeply, and presented, when 
opened, a small ulcerated cavity. Almost all these pus-~ 
tules were situated on the sides of the freenum lin 
and on the lateral parts of the inferior surface of the 
organ. The crystalline appeared early in the latent 
stage, and not in all the persons who were bitten: the 
opaque appeared at a more advanced period, all the bitten 
exhibiting them. The cauterisation of both species 
was soon followed by perfect cicatrisation, and the dé- 
coctum geniste, recommended also by’ MAROCHETTI, Was: 
perseveringly continued. Five out of theten bitten were 
seized with the malady and died. M. MacisTex dis- 
proves the idea, formerly entertained, that sere 


animals, labouring under rabies, do not bite. Severat — 
sheep which were bitten and became rabid, endeavoured 
to bite other sheep which were with them, 
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8, IL. Symproms,--(b,) The precursory stage 
and symptoms more immediately precede the out- 
break or development of the malady, and continue 
for a short period merely. This stage commences 
with morbid sensibility of, or with pain in, the 
bitten part, and with alterations in the appearances 
of the cicatrix, which becomes painful, tender, tu- 
mid, and livid; and, according to Dr. Ursan, 
surrounded by small phlyctenz containing a bluish 
fluid, which fluid he contends is capable of com- 
munieating the malady, ‘This physician asserts 
that, although he has treated about forty cases of 
rabies, he has not seen the pustules under the 
tongue, described by Marocuertiand Macisre ; 
but as he wrote soon after these physicians, it is 
very probable that he never examined the parts 
at the period of the appearance of these pustules, 
Weare, however, still insufficiently informed as to 
these pustules, and especially on their pathological 
and therapeutical importance and relations. 

9. With the accession of changes in the cicatrix, 
and sometimes even without any very obvious 
change beyond a greater fulness or itching, an ach- 
ing pain, resembling that of chronic rheumatism, 


extends from the seat of injury in the direction of 


the nerves. If the injury have been received in 
the hand it proceeds along the arm to the shoulder 
and to the muscles of the neck or back; if it haye 
been received ina lower extremity, it extends along 
the thigh to the hips or loins. Sometimes with this 
pain the cicatrix becomes more irritable, of a dark 
livid red, and in rare instances opens up, and dis- 
charges a watery orichorous fluid. Occasionally 
the pain shoots from the seat of injury to the epi- 


_ gastrium or precordia, and it is often attended 


with headach, frequent sighing, oppression at the 
chest, with short attacks of difficult breathing, 
and with acceleration or irregularity of the pulse, 
which is usually soft or weak, occasionally full. 
The sleep is very disturbed, accompanied with 
frightful dreams, often concerning the animal that 
inflicted the injury; loss of appetite, or nausea, 
oceasionally vomiting ; slight rigors or chills al- 
ternating with flushes ; constipation of the bowels, 
pains in the back and limbs, sunk eyes, with 
dilatation of the pupils, and sometimes intolerance 
of light. These symptoms may usher in any acute 
disease ; but when they occur in a person who 
has been bitten by any animal they,should be 
viewed with strong suspicion ; and more especially 
if several of them be conjoined with marked 
timidity and increased nervous susceptibility and 
sensibility, with an anxious expression of counten- 
ance, with fatigue on slight muscular exertion, and 


‘continued Jassitude, with unusual depression of 


the animal spirits and sometimes extreme sadness, 
with increased acuteness of the intellect and of the 
senses, with slight cardiac palpitation, and with 
the changes in the cicatrix, It has been ascer- 
tained by several physicians, as well as by myself, 
that the painful sensations do not extend from the 
cicatrix in the course of the bloodvessels or ab- 
sorbents, but in that of the nerves. The absorbent 
glands are never affected, The duration of this 
stage varies from two days to three or four, or five, 


_ or probably to a longer period in some instances, 


if the commencement of the’ symptoms, in their 
slighter or incipient states, were ascertained. 

10, (c.) The hydrophobic. period, or fully deve- 
loped disease, is attended by increase of the uneasy 
sensations, and other symptoms experienced in 
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the cicatrix and extending from it, as well as of 
the precursory symptoms just enumerated. Added 
to these, there are often drowsiness, chilliness, 
frequent sighing, a bloated or tumid state of the 
face, a peculiar pain or distress referred to the 
epigastrium ; alternations of chills and flushes of 
heat; a sense of constriction at the throat, with 
stiffness or pain about the root of the tongue and 
angles of the jaws, extending to the larynx and 
pomum Adami; the respiration is hurried and 
loud; and attempts to swallow any thing, espe- 
cially liquids, are attended by pain and distress, 
and by spasms of the pharyngeal muscles, caus- 
ing the forcible ejection of such matters from 
the mouth. These spasms are accompanied 
with feelings of distress, with epigastric suffering, 
and with a state of general spasm and excite- 
ment, creating a dread of swallowing fluids, al- 
though food and the more solid substances are 
taken with much less difficulty or distress. The 
alarm and suffering on attempts to swallow fluids 
rapidly increase; and even the idea of making 
the attempt, and the running or splashing of 
liquids, occasion the most distressing spasms of 
the muscles generally, but more especially of 
those of the throat, face, and neek ; followed by 
sobbings, tremor, forcible respiration, and ex- 
haustion. 

11, As the malady proceeds, or about the 
second day, the above symptoms are more severe, 
and are attended by dryness of the mouth and 
throat; by distressing thirst, and the utmost 
dread at attempting to quench it; by flatulent 
distension of the stomach and bowels; by flatu- 
lent eructations and vomiting of greenish or dark- 
coloured matters ; by a rapid pulse, pain at the 
epigastrium, and in the course of the diaphragm ; 
by restlessness, headach, a peculiar expression of 
countenance, or that of alarm and anxiety con- 
joined ; by contracted brows, staring eyes, with a 
wild and sparkling appearance ; and by retraction _ 
of the angles of the mouth. Pains are experi- 
enced-in the neck, sometimes extending along the 
spine, and occasionally shooting under the ster- 
num to the epigastrium. ‘The mouth and tongue 
are clammy, although a frothy saliva is secreted, 
and repeatedly and forcibly thrown out. A burn- 
ing heat and dryness of the fauces and throat are 
now constant; ‘and, with the viscid state of the 
saliva, increase the distress of the patient. The 
respiration is now hurried, laborious, or loud, and 
the voice, owing to the dryness of the throat, be- 
comes hoarse ; and all attempts to relieve the 
dryness and thirst are followed by returns of the 
spasmodic or convulsive paroxysms, and by signs 
of alarm and distress. In the advanced state of 
this stage, the susceptibility and sensibility of the 
surface are extreme; a breath of cold air, the 
slightest touch, a fly settling on the skin, &c,, 
often inducing a return of the spasms. Frequent 
micturition is experienced, sometimes with pria- 
pism, the splashing of water, the sight of bright 
objects ; the jinkling.or rattling of glass, hards 
ware, or metallic substances often reproducing 
the spasms and general distress, and occasions 
ally also the micturition, All the senses are 
now morbidly acute ; and light and sound be- 
come distressing. Yet the mental powers are 
often undisturbed, or even unusually acute, al- 
though they are as frequently slightly disturbed, 
especially as respects morbie impulses, and the 
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entertaining of suspicions or dislikes of particular 
persons. 

12. The mental disturbance accompanying 
rabies may be so slight as to eséape observation ; 
it is rarely very manifest or prominent, unless 
during a paroxysm, when it consists of an involun- 
tary impulse to run against any one who is oppo- 
site, and of a desire, which the patient states 
himself to feel, but only momentarily, and for 
which he expresses his regret in the intervals, of 
tearing in pieces who and whatever opposes him. 
This rabid impulse, although only momentary, 
distresses the patient ; he struggles to suppress it, 
and it is often strongest against those to whom he 
is most attached. I have seen it in two cases; 
and in one, attended by Mr. Denpy and myself, 
the patient called out to be held, so that he might 
not dart upon the person opposite tohim. Actual 
delirium is rarely present, nor is the mental dis- 
turbance greater than that now stated; nor does 
it often proceed further than greater loquacity 
than usual. In a few there is frequent muttering, 
unconnected talking, and even certain hallucina- 
tions or illusions, especially as respects the animal 
that inflicted the injury ; but the patient answers 
rationally when addressed. These illusions some- 
times excite alarms, and occasionally violent efforts 
to avoid the objects of them; but he is readily 
influenced by the friends around him, although 
some degree of restraint is often required during 
the convulsive or rabid paroxysm.* 

13. The above symptoms may have all been 
observed by the end of the first day from the ap- 
pearance of the hydrophobia ; but they are more 
rr 

* The following extract from the history of a case at- 
tended by Mr. Denny and myself will illustrate this ad- 
vanced period of the disease: —‘* The previous night 
was passed in a restless manner, with little or no sleep. 
He still talked rationally during the interval between 
the fits of violence, and exerted his faculties in praying 
more than his years (aged twelve) or knowledge pro- 
mised. He was fully impressed with the idea of dissolu- 
tion. The pulse was fluttering, small, weak, irregular, 
apd about 135 in a minute. The bowels were freely 
evacuated: the stools were dark. The characteristic 
symptom, hydrophobia, had entirely disappeared: he 
drank a considerable quantity. of ginger-beer without 
difficulty. The rabid paroxysms were now more fre- 
quent and severe, but of very short duration. They 
sometimes occurred without any exciting cause ; but 
were induced by the mere mention of them, or by what- 
ever excited his dislike, his sensations, or his temper. 
At our visit this morning, while Dr. CopLanp was make 
ing some inquiries respecting the fits of rage at his mo- 
ther, on whose knee he was.then sitting, he sprung for- 
wardat Dr. C. byan involuntary and irresistible impulse, 
-which required the strength of his mother to restrain, 
although he expressed great attachment to Dr. C. anda 
desire of seeing him frequently. As soon as the mo- 
mentary paroxysm; had subsided, he excutsed himself 
very rationally, and stated that his conduct arose from a 
violent impulse, and. a feeling as if he could tear in 
pieces whatever came in his way, which was beyond the 
influence of his will to prevent or control. Deglutition 
was now much less affected, and he felt considerable ap- 
petite. He ate bread and cheese, and drank porter in 
our presence. But the sensibility of the surface was in- 
creased. He could not bear the least breath of fresh air ; 
even the touch of a fly caused him distress. He sighed 
less profoundly, but| more frequently, and his timidity 
and fear of strangers were greater. There was now no 
spasm present, unless during the act of swallowing, and 
then it was only perceived in the abdominal muscles in a 
slight degree. The vital energies of the system were 
much more sunk than yesterday ; yet he could still walk 
across the room, but with an unsteady step. He com- 
plained of no pain, but of considerable uneasiness be- 
tween the shoulders, when he wished the place to be 
pinched or pressed. The pupils were dilated, but readily 
contracted from the stimulus of light.”” He died six 
hours afterwards when attempting to walk out of the 
rae Se Mr. Denpy in Lond. Med. Repos. vol. xvii. 
p. 296, 3 sAsiale 2 7 
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generally observed in the course of thirty-six ore 


forty-eight hours, or by the third day. About this _ 
period, the tongue is generally clean, but dry; 
there isstill thirst,and sometimes also hunger, which 
become more and more urgent. The heat and dry- 
ness of the fauces increase, and the saliva is viscid, 
adhesive, and, not being swallowed, owing to the 
distress caused by deglutition, is either forcibly 
thrown out, or accumulates in the throat and 
vicinity of the glottis, occasioning the unnatural 
noise during respiration, which has been fancifully 
likened to the barking of a dog; or it adheres to 
and collects about the lips, sometimes producing 


a frothy appearance, This accumulation of mucus 
in the throat, together with the distress and stran- — 
gulating sensation on attempting to swallow, oc- _ 


casions the difficulty of breathing, or the feeling 


of impending suffocation, often now complained | 


of. Restlessness, tremors, and guttural and gene- 
ral spasms return more frequently, are excited by 
the slightest causes, and are often attended by a_ 
sort of furor, or rabid violence. ‘The sensibility 


of the surface and senses is extreme, and is pain- © 


fully excited by the slightest contact or stimulus, — 
The patient dislikes strangers, or dreads them; 
the pulse is now very rapid, small, weak, or irre- 
gular; the skin is cool, and the excretions present 
no very morbid appearances. Vomiting of greens 
ish, dark, and glairy fluid, or bilious matter, often 
occurs, and is attended by pain at the epigastrium 
and flatulent distension of the abdomen. During 
the paroxysms, especially when the spasms affect 
severely the abdominal muscles, the urine is often 
passed involuntarily, or without control, and somes 
times with erections. 
vein, at this period, presents nothing beyond a 
somewhat loose coagulum, and a deeper colour 
than usual. The powers of life either sink sud- 
denly, or evince a gradual but rapid depression ; 
the debility characterising the disease from the 
commencement quickly passing into exhaustion 
from the frequent recurrence of the nervous and 
muscular exacerbations, or spasmodic paroxysms, 
At length, after one or two violent exacerbations, 
life is extinguished. 


14, In some cases the patient suddenly be- — 


comes tranquil, and most of the symptoms sub- 
side. The hydrophobia disappears, and he can 
drink and seat, even voraciously. Occasionally 
the difficulty of swallowing still continues more 
or less, but the attempt is not attended by the 
former spasmodic attacks of suffocation, or general 
spasms. Still the impulsive paroxysms, or attacks 
of furor, may be as frequent or severe, or more 
so. The sound of water, of splashings, the jink- 
ling of glass, the sight of bright objects, which 
excited attacks of guttural strangulation and gene- 
ral spasm, often with micturition, no longer dis- 


tress him. ‘This state of calm occasionally passes — 
into more complete repose, 7 fee waking from — 
eep, he suddenly — 


which, or from an apparent s 
expires. But more frequently he is carried off in 
this state of calm by an impulsive paroxysm, or 
general spasm, extending to the respiratory mus- 
cles, or whilst making some effort. In many 
cases no calm is observed, but the exacerbations 
or paroxysms become more violent and frequent, 
the debility in the intervals more marked, until 
life is terminated during an exacerbation. In all 
the cases which I have seen, the surface becomes 


cool, and dark or lurid, the eyes sunk, the pupils + 


The blood taken from a 
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RABIES —Sysproms or. 


dilated, and the lips and tongue livid or dark, 
before death, and covered by much viscid, thick, 
or frothy mucus. The eyes, however, retain their 
brightness. Dr. Barvstey states that the muscles 
remain rigid long after death ; but in a case which 
I saw immediately after dissolution, the muscles 
resented the usual relaxation observed at that 
riod, although the post mortem rigidity followed. 
he rigidity observed in other cases is probably 
the continuance of the general spasm, which some- 
‘times terminates existence. 
15. Such are the usual symptoms and pro- 
ess of this advanced stage of the disease. The 
duration of it may vary from thirty-six hours or 
from two or three days to five or six. But it is 
seldom longer than eighty hours after the symp- 
toms are fully developed. Dr, Barpstry men- 
tions the more prolonged period of eight or nine 
days in a few instances ; but in, these cases, the 
period must have been reckoned from the first 
inal of the premonitory symptoms (§ 8.), 
he distemper rarely continuing longer than this 
later period from the first manifestation of pre- 
cursory signs. Individual cases often present phe- 
nomena either different from the more common 
course above described, or in addition to. them. 
In some, severe pains are complained of in the 
the especially the cervical region ; in others, 
hey are experienced at the epigastrium, and are 
attended by violent contractions of the abdominal 
muscles, ‘The sensibility is always increased, and 
occasionally it is most remarkably great, the slight- 
est touch, polished surfaces, strong light, noises, 
&e., exciting the paroxysms. ‘The patient often 
perceives ‘odours and hears sounds which others 
‘eannot perceive or hear. Macenore states that a 
patient who was deaf and dumb from birth heard 
during the paroxysm. The distress experienced 
‘about the throat is not accounted for by the ap- 
nn which seldom are more serious than 
slight vascular turgescence, or redness of the 
‘mucous surface. 
| 16. The paroxysms are rather those of spasm 
than convulsion, or consist chiefly of violent im- 
‘pulsive actions of the muscles, impelled by an 
eo uable volition; and the spasms which 
“are excited by attempts to swallow, are accom- 
panied with violent contractions of the abdominal 
muscles, of the cremasters, and of the sphincters ; 
sometimes with micturition, by priapism, and even 
by seminal emissions. The pulse is always acce- 
Terated, and becomes more and more rapid with 
the duration of the disease ; it varies remarkably 
in strength, fulness, and regularity ; but it is usu- 
ally from 126 to 150, and very weak, small, and 
irregular during the last few hours of existence. 
‘The breathing is at first loud or convulsive, and 
‘attended by profound sighs or sobs, and by fits of 
‘Strangulation during the paroxysms. In the in- 
termissions it is more easy, but is always accom- 
peed with sighs, which are more frequent, but 
Tess profound, as the disease advances. The tongue 
is sometimes clean, more commonly furred, with a 
thick, viscid, or frothy saliva, and mucus adhering 
toits sides. A disposition to bite is certainly pre- 
Sent in some cases, although not generally, as in 
the lower animals, and only occurs in the pa- 
Toxysms towards the close of the malady. It is 
ally successfully resisted by the patient. 
“Thirst is constant, but nausea and vomiting are 
less frequent. The skin is generally cool, unless 
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during the paroxysms, when it becomes warm, or 
covered by perspiration; it becomes dark or lurid 
towards the close, and the lips purplish or livid. 
The bowels are generally costive, and, shortly 
before death, both feces and urine are sometimes 
passed involuntarily, The patient is aware of his 
condition, of the result, and of the nature of his 
disease, although they may have been attempted 
to be concealed from him. Death takes place by 
asphyxia, caused either by complete palsy of the 
respiratory nerves, or by protracted spasm of the 
respiratory muscles, according as the degree of 
pressure or of irritation existing near the origin of 
these nerves ; the respiratory functions being im- 
paired, or otherwise affected, from the first mani- 
festation of the malady; an aggravation of the 
changes inducing this affection of respiration at 
last suddenly extinguishing the function. 

17. (d.) Symptoms of rabies in the dog and other 
animals.— It is of importance to know the phe- 
nomena characterising this malady in the lower 
animals, chiefly as respects the determination of 
the question as to the existence of rabidity, which 
the medical man is often called upon to determine. 
Mr. Yovarr, whose experience of the disease in 
the dog and other animals was greater than that 
of any other person of whom I have heard, has 
described the disease as it occurs in them; and 
from his descriptions, as well as from many such 
cases which I have seen under his care, the fol- 
lowing may be viewed as the usual course of the 
disease in these animals. One circumstance of 
great importance, much insisted upon by Mr. 
Youatt, is that the disease in quadrupeds is not 
in some respects similar to that observed in man ; 
and that, whilst hydrophobia is never, or very 
rarely absent, in the latter, it is never seen in the 
former. Hence many think, that, because the 
animal has no dread of water, and does not appear 
wild or furious, he is-not rabid ; and hence he is 
allowed to commit further mischief, and the in- 
jured person is prevented from having recourse to 


proper preventive measures, which may have, 


saved a life which is soon sacrificed to the security 
caused by ignorance. 

18. The first symptoms observed in the dog is a 
change in the usual habits of this animal ; in some 
there is a disposition to pick up straws, rags, bits 
of paper, or any small object; others are fre- 
quently or constantly licking cold surfaces, as 
stones, iron, or parts of other dogs with which he 
is domesticated. In a few instances the dog be- 
comes attached to animals to which he was 


formerly indifferent, but much more frequently ° 


he exhibits a marked antipathy to strange dogs and 
cats. This antipathy appears very early, and is 
greatest to cats. The animal becomes lonely, or 
sullen and irritable ; is less eager for, or neglects 
his food; but he is constantly thirsty. There are 
sometimes redness and watering of the eyes; the 
expression is suspicious, the look haggard; and 
the ears and tail droop. The respiration soon af- 
terwards becomes difficult ; and saliva flows from 
the mouth, and soon assumes the form of a viscid 
foam. Vomiting is occasionally observed. ‘The 
rabid dog now shows great irritability or snappish- 
ness, with a disposition to bite other animals, but 
is still obedient to the voice of his master. He 
now flies at every creature he meets, but seldom 
attacking the human subject unless enraged. The 
holding up of}a whip or stick never intimidates 
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the animal, but always excites great fury. To- 
wards the close of the malady, the breathing 
becomes more laborious, and death takes place 
during strong spasms or convulsions. In no pe- 
riod of the disease, as observed in the lower 
animals, is there any dread of water. * The dog, 
although unable to swallow, runs to it with eagere 
ness ; and all other quadrupeds in the rabid state, 
with perhaps an occasional exception in the horse, 
drink with ease and with increased avidity. In 
most instances, also, there is not the savage fur 
which persons in general expect to find, but rather 
a snappish irritability.” In many instances, how- 
ever, the most. furiously rabid dog is obedient to 
his master, 

19, II, Appearances arrer Deatu,—a, The 
body externally presents the usual post mortem 
rigidity, which is, however, of shorter continuance 
than after death caused by most other diseases. 
The depending parts are generally livid, from the 
accumulation of dark blood in the venous capilla- 
ries. The bitten part ‘presents nearly a similar 
state to that observed during the disease, but with 
less vascularity and lividity. AuTENREITH, 
Branpretu, and Sayin, have seen the nerves 
communicating with the cicatrix inflamed.—b. Of 
internal parts and organs the throat has been most 
frequently affected, —the fauces, pharynx, and 
commencement of the wsophagus, either generally, 
or in some part more especially, being reddened, 
injected, covered with lymph, or presenting some 
sign or other of what has been considered inflam- 
matory irritation or action. These changes partly 
— but by no means altogether — explain certain 
phenomena of the malady, and have been noticed 
in various grades by Morcaant, Savuvacss, Rusu, 
Baver, Darrvuz, Ferriar, Hunrer, Verpeit, 
Batti, Lorriz, Rossr, Wiitan, Marcer, 
Rives, Barpsiey, and others. But it should also 
be stated that these parts have been found hardly, 
or not at all, affected by Morcacni, Rotrinc, 
Srouu, and myself, although’some degree of change 
in them is most frequently found. The lower 
portion of the esophagus, the stomach, and even 
the intestines, have presented. slight inflammatory 
changes in their villous surface, which have been 
more remarkable in some instances, and in divers 
parts, than in others; and in a few cases they have 
been attended by some degree of ecchymosis, 
These appearances have been recorded by Sau- 
vaces, Hunter, Rusu, Lorriz, Witian, Baper, 
Datrve, Rossr, and others. Very marked in- 
flammatory appearances in the stomach have been 
remarked by Powerit, Batiincat, OLpKNow, 
and Dupuyrren. — The salivary glands have 
been stated to be enlarged and vascular, by some 
writers, and to present no alteration, by others, In 
many instances they have not been examined with 
any intention, or even not at all. 

20, ¢. The respiratory and circulating grgans 
have, until recently, received only slight notice, 
M. Trocuter first directed especial, but much too 
' exclusive, attention to these organs. Previously to 
the appearance of his work, inflammatory appear- 
ances had been remarked in the larynx by Mor- 
GAcni, BasincTon, and Wart; in the trachea by 
Rusu and Oipknow ;, and in the lungs by Mor- 
GaGNi; but these received only a passing notice ; 
and, although not deserving the importance at- 
tached to them by M. Trouurer, they serve to 
explain certain symptoms often attending the ma- 
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lady, and to illustrate the more immediate cause of 
death, The alterations which have been most 
remarkable in the respiratory passages and lungs. 
as observed by Porrar, Marswatt, Batunear, 
Trotur, Faurz, Risss, Laroverre, myself, 
and others, and which, have been by some con. 
sidered inflammatory, but incorrectly, are— lst 
Injection or congestion of the capillaries of th 
bronchial mucous membrane with very dark blood, — 
extending to the trachea and larynx ;— 2d, The 
presence of a thick, greyish, viscid, frothy mucus, — 
which covered the respiratory mucous surface, and 
which in places almost filled the bronchial canals; 
—+ 3d. Congestion of the lungs, these organs being 
of a very dark colour, especially posteriorly, oe 
containing black fluid, or semi-fluid blood. Theg 
changes are certainly more congestive than ins 
flammatory ; and certainly the cases I have seen 
have presented no true symptoms or signs during 


life, nor appearances after death, which I could 
consider as actually inflammatory. The heart anc 
pericardium have presented no other changes than 
congestion of the auricles and adjoining veins 
which have sometimes contained gelatinous clots, 
The blood has almost invariably been very blac 
and fluid ; a state more immediately resulting from 
the mode of death in this disease, namely, by 
asphyxia consequent either upon paralysis of the 
respiratory nerves, or upon interruption to the 
changes produced on the blood during respiration, 
owing to the accumulation of mucus in the bronchi, — 
These changes in the blood have been remarked — 
by Morcacni, Savvacus, and others, who haye 
stated that the blood is early decomposed after 
death, There can be no doubt, however, of adark, 
black, and fluid state of the blood being found after — 
death in every case of rabies, and that it must be ass 
signed to either or to both the causes just mentioned, 
21. d. The nervous system has, in various parts, — 
been found more or less changed, but these changes 
have neither been always observed, nor have they 
been the same in different cases; and they cers 
tainly have not been observed, even when present, — 
with due precision. As respects the brain and its” 
membranes, the most frequently remarked altera- 
tions are congestion of the vessels and sinuses with 
black blood, and slight effusion of serum inte the 
ventricles (Morcacni, Ferriar, Marsuatn, 
Rossr, &e.), and within or under the arachnoid ; 
but these changes are usually slight, or almost 
absent, although more remarkable in some ine 
stances, M.‘T’roxuier found them in six of the 
cases which he examined, and icmarked also in- 
creased vascularity of the surface of the cerebrum, — 
and congestion of the plexus choroides. In two 
cases blood was extravasated near the base of the 
cranium, and in others a plexus of injected vessels 
surrounded the origins of the optic and pneumos 
gastric nerves. Dr. Barpstey states, that of five 
cases which he examined, three presented marks of 
increased vascularity of the brain, In one there 
was only slight turgescence of the vessels of the 
pia mater and of the choroid plexus, In another 
the brain was natural. Other changes have also — 
been remarked within the cranium, as slight soften- 
ing of the brain in some instances, increased 
firmness or induration in others, with various other 
appearances of slighter moment ; but these, with 
other contingent lesions of a chronic nature, are most 
probably quite unconnegted with this malady. 
Bonzrus, Van Swieren, Lizuravp, and many 
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others have seen no change of the brain or its 
membranes, — certainly none to account for the 
symptoms ; and I may add that, even the most 
remarkable alterations presented by these parts are 
quite insufficient to explain the phenomena, the 
progress, and termination of the disease. 

92, e. The medulla oblongata and spinal cord 
have received insufficient attention in pathological 
researches respecting this malady ; and it is only in 
comparatively recent times that these parts have 
been examined after death from this malady. 
Congestion in this situation has been found by 
Brera, Sarry, Saunvers, Reip,. Troiuer, 
Goopricn, Ovtivier, Rises, Barpsiey, and 
others; but this state is extremely equivocal, is 
often the result of the mode of death, and of post 
mortem fluidity of the blood. Of two cases re- 
corded by Dr. Grecory and Dr. A. T. Tuomson, 
one presented no change of these parts of the 
neryous system ; but in the other the spinal cord 
was remarkably congested, particularly in the 
cervical and dorsal regions; and the whole of the 
cellular tissue between the theca vertebralis and 

arietes of the canal was loaded with suffused 
blood, which, in several places, lay in black 
eoagula. In a case] also by M.Cuor, adduced 
by Oxzrvier, the cellular tissue, in the same situ- 
ation as in the former case, was very red and in- 
filtrated with blood; the substance also of the 
cervical portion of the cord was intensely inflamed, 
and contrasted strongly with the whiteness of the 
dorsal and lumbar portions. In a case mentioned 
in the Medico-Chirurgical Review for 1817, in- 
flammatory appearances were observed in the 
_ coverings of the pons Varolii, medulla oblongata, 
and upper part of the cord. In a case recorded by 
Dr. Bricur, the substance of the inferior portion 
of the dorsal spinal cord was completely softened ; 
and a similar change in the same part of the cord 
was found in a case detailed by Ovtivrer. Fluid 
has also been found in the spinal canal; but itis 
doubtful whether or no the fluid has been, in 
quantity or quality, such as to constitute a morbid 
condition. Dr. Bricur mentions the existence, 
in one case, of small plates of bone in the arach- 
noid of the spine, a lesion which I have seen con- 
nected with increased vascularity of the membranes 
of the cord, in cases of tetanus) MM. Dupuy, 
Barrnecemy, and several others, have seen in- 
flammatory changes in the medulla oblongata, 
upper portions of the cord, and their membranes, 
in the lower animals, Laznnec and Orriia have 
also observedinflammatory appearances in the spinal 
cord ; and in a dissection described by Mr. Cops 
LAnp, these appearances existed chiefly at the base 
of the brain, on the crura ¢cerebri, and tuberculum 
annulare, M. Grenprin, however, and some others, 
contend that many cases of this malady present no 
evidence of disease in the spinal cord, or nervous 
ganglia. 

23. It may, however, be remarked, that the 
precise character and amount of change in the 
medulla oblongata and spinal cord in this malady 
have not been sufficiently investigated, — that the 
absence of all lesion in these parts has not been 
satisfactorily shown ; and whether the existing 
lesion be one of an inflammatory nature, or one 
interesting the intimate structure of these parts in 
such a manner as to escape the detection of our 
unassisted senses, there are strong reasons for in- 
ferring that some change actually exists in’ these 
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situations, although it may not be limited to them, 
but may extend to the related or associated nerves, 
and even to the parts supplied from these sources, 
and by these nerves, Ina case assiduously attended 
by Mr. Denpy and myself in 1821, I was induced 
to examine the staté of the larger nervous ganglia, 
expecting to find inflammatory or other changes in 
these parts of the nervous system, but they pre- 
sented no appearances which could be considered 
as morbid, or could be detected without the aid of 
the microscope. Since then Mayer and Viverre 
have stated that the ganglial nerves have been seen 
inflamed by them, but these ganglia are generally 
very vascular even in health. In the dissection of 
a case by Dr. Brannreru, the par vagum was 
seen covered bya blush of inflammation, its sheath 
was injected, and smail ramifications of blood- 
vessels were seen running parallel to the nervous 
fibriles in the cellular tissue connecting these 
fibriles. The fourth, fifth, sixth, and seventh cer- 
vical nerves were also highly vascular, both in the 
sheath and between the fibres. Some of these 
were so much altered as to resemble muscular 
fibres, being scarlet externally and pink internally. 

24. f. The states of the wrinary and sexual organs 
have not been examined in most of the dissections 
which have been recorded. The only change 
which I have remarked has been an empty and 
contracted state of the urinary bladder. Bapzr 
says that he found,tin one case, the uterus tumid, 
and both it and the vagina very vascular. The 
abdominal viscera, excepting the changes observed 
in the villous surface of the stomach and intestines, 
have presented no alterations which could be im- 
puted to this malady. Asrruc, Moncaent, Sav- 
vaces, Enaux, Cuaussier, and Rocnovux, state 
that the body of the rabid patient undergoes a more 
rapid putrefaction than in ordinary eircumstances. 
This may depend upon the debility and nervous ex- 
haustion characterising the disease, and upon the 
fluidity of the blood after death, decomposition ge- * 
nerally: supervening more rapidly when the blood 
does not undergo the usual coagulation consequent 
upon dissolution. That the dead body exhales a 


peculiar foetor is a circumstance noticed by M, 


Rocuovx and myself. 

25. IV. Dracnosis.—(a.) The existence of true 
rabies—of hydrophobia from the bite of a rabid ani- 
mal—cannot always be determined with ease ; for 
several of the symptoms of this malady may attend 
other diseases ; or may even be induced by alarm. 
The dread of water —the hydrophobic character- 
istic has had too great importance attached to it 
in all histories of cases and descriptions of this dis- 
ease; and many cases have been very loosely 
detailed, in which this symptom was very promi- 
nent, as closely simulating rabies, the resemblance _ 
often existing more in the minds of the destribers 
than in the cases themselves. When this symptom 
occurs in other diseases, which are so characterised 
by their history, and other phenomena, as not to be 
confounded with true rabies, as in the course of 
fevers, and inflammatory affections of the throat, 
&c., there can be no difficulty in the diagnosis ; 
but, when it occurs in certain states of hysteria, or 
when it is associated with the severe nervous 
affection consequent upon alarm, then the diagnosis 
may be most difficult. P1nx1 states that a soldier 
was alarmed at midnight by his comrades, and 
was immediately attacked with convulsions, burn- 
ing and constriction of the throat, dread of liquids, 
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and expectoration of a copious frothy saliva. “In 
the morning, the horror of fluids and burning pain 
in the throat were more intense, accompanied with 
a sense of weight in the head, hurried and irregu- 
lar respiration, feeble intermittent pulse, and into- 
lerance of light, but without alteration of the 
intellectual functions. He was certain that he 
Was never bitten by any animal. The symptoms 
increased and he died. The examination presented 
nothing extraordinary. A quantity of mucus only 
was found in the throat.” A case fully reported in 
the Journal des Savans (August, 1757, p.81.), is 
referred to by Dr. Bennerr in his able treatise on 
this malady; and in it all the symptoms of true 
rabies are said to have existed, and to have ter- 
minated fatally, no other cause having been ascer- 
tained than fatigue during a hot day. This writer 
also refers to a case in HurELanp’s Journal, where 
the person was bitten five weeks before the symp- 
toms appeared, by a dog which was perfectly 
healthy, and remained so after the individual bitten 
had died with all the symptoms of rabies. Either 
these persons had been inoculated with the virus 
producing rabies at some antecedent period un- 
known to themselves, or alarm and other causes 
are capable, on some rare occasions, and owing to 
peculiar combinations of causes, of producing ‘a 
disease which, if the relators of these cases are to 
be relied upon, is identical in its course and ter- 
mination with true rabies. The hydrophobic 
symptom observed in rare instances in hysterical, 
epileptic, and tetanic attacks; or in the course of 
exanthematous, febrile, inflammatory, or rheumatic 
diseases, is associated with very different groups of 
symptoms from those which either precede or ac- 
company rabies, and, even when it occurs in the 
worst casés or forms of these maladies, it is not 
attended by the alarm, the violent spasms and 
distress extending from the throat to the epigas- 
trium and abdominal museles, generally observed 
in rabies. The symptomatic hydrophobia, ob- 
served in connection with these or with other ma- 
ladies, is seldom the prominent or most important 
part of the disorder, and, in many cases where it 
has been observed, an undue importance has been 
imputed to it. 

26. (b.) It has been supposed that, when the rabid 
symptoms follow almost immediately upon, or soon 
after the bite of a rabid animal, the disease is not 
caused by the inoculation of the virus, but by the 
mind of the patient. There may be some truth in 
this opinion, for the influence of the mind in caus- 
ing, in aggravating, or in developing a malady of 
this nature, so greatly dreaded by every person, is 
undoubted in certain circumstances and in some 
temperaments, ‘he mental influence strongly or 
uninterruptedly determined through the medium 
of the nervous system to a particular organ or 
part, especially if habitually influenced by acts of 
volition, will change the sensibility, painfully ex- 
cite this vital manifestation, and more or less dis- 
turb every function it performs in health. But 
that true rabies will be produced, in a bitte 
person, by the influence of the mind, independently 
of the operation of the inoculated virus, ean hardly 
be demonstrated, and, although not impossible, 
should not receive complete credence in the present 
state of our knowledge of the mode of operation of 
the poison causing the malady. . Extreme or pro- 
longed alarm may rapidly develope the action and 
the effects of the inoculated poison, or may have 
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the same influence upon an inoculation of it on 
some previous occasion, so remote as to have 
escaped the recollection. I have met with three 
instances of ladies of a highly nervous tempera- 
ment, where the mind was most anxiously and 
distressingly affected by rabies having occurred in 
their dogs, and by the circumstance of their hands 
or face having been licked by these favourites 
shortly before the disease was recognised. The 
animals were removed to the care of Mr. Youarr, 
and soon afterwards died; and although the 
mental anxiety and distress of these ladies were 
extreme for a considerable period, and were ate 
tended by slight dread of fluids, still the symptoms 
were chiefly of an hysterical character, and at no 
time closely resembled rabies, their duration and 
the progress of the disorder soon demonstrating the 
nature of the affection, which subsided with the 
lapse of time. 

27.(c.) The early symptoms of rabies may be mis« 
taken for hypochondriasis or melancholia, especially 
when the injury;has been inflicted long previously, 
or has been forgotten; but the rapid develop- — 
ment of rabies, the precursory symptoms (§¢§ 8, 
et seq.), and the painful and convulsive deglu-— 
tition, with the dread of water, will prevent any — 
mistake. Hysteria, however anomalous its symp- 
toms may be, or however closely it may simulate 
rabies, by the presence of hydrophobia, or of 
painful and convulsive attempts to swallow, will be 
distinguished from rabies, by the presence of bor« 
borygmi, jby the globus or clavus hystericus, by 
the states of the urinary and uterine functions, by 
the appearance of the salivary secretion, by the 
vacillations of the mind and temper, and by the 
history and duration of the case. 

28. (d.) The resemblance between tetanus and ra- _ 
bies is not so close as some writers have believed, 
especially in their fully developed states. The 
spasms in the latter are only occasional, continue 
but for a very short period, and are followed by 
complete relaxation — are altogether clonic. In 
the former they are constant, although presenting 
slight remissions and exacerbations — are tonic and 
violent. Tetanus commences and is attended with 
distress, or pain or anxiety under the sternum, 
with pain and stiffness in the muscles of the jaws, 


which are gradually fixed, closed, ‘and cannot be 


opened. Rabies commences with uneasy or painful 
sensations, extending upwards from the seat of 
injury, with uneasiness at the pharynx and root of 
the tongue, and the precursory symptoms described 
above, the mouth opening and shutting readily. 
Thirst and vomiting are common in the latter, and 
very rare in the former malady. Hydrophobic 
symptoms and difficulty; of swallowing are very 
rarely observed in tetanus ; whilst the spasms oc- 
curring in rabies as rarely present the form and 
characters of tetanus, which, moreover, is never 
accompanied with the extreme sensibility of the 
surface and of the senses, with the rabid or impul- 
sive paroxysms, and with the symptoms referable 
to the urinary and genital organs that are charac- 
teristic of rabies. 

29. V. Procnosis.— The opinion which may be 
formed as to the ultimate result, has reference —. 
Ist. to the disease, when the symptoms, precur- 
sory or developed, have appeared ;—and 2d, as 
to the probable occurrence of the malady after the 
bite of a rapid animal.— (a.) When even the pre- 
cursory symptoms of rabies make their appear« 
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ance, and a fortiori when the symptoms are more 
fully developed,— are undoubtedly those of rabies, 
and consequent upon the inoculation of the rabid 
virus, I doubt the existence of a single well 
authenticated case which has been cured. A few 
instances of recovery have been recorded, but the 
evidence is not sufficient to convince me that they 
were ever caused by the inoculation of this poison, 
and that they were not caused entirely by fright, or 
more continued alarm. The fatal issue of rabies 
being so general, if not universal, when the malady 
declares itself, it may be next—(b) enquired, 


- What is the prospect of escape furnished to those 


of a rabid dog. 


who are bitten by a rabid animal? The prospect 
varies remarkably with the species of the animal, 
with the seat and circumstances of the injury, with 
the season of the year, with the period after the 
-injury at which prophylactic measures were re- 
sorted to, and with the nature and efficiency of 
these measures. 
_ 30. The bite of # rabid wolf, which generally 
flies at the face, is much more dangerous than that 
This latter animal most fre- 
el bites through the clothes, which intercept 
e poison and prevent the inoculation. M.Trot- 
Lier states that, at Brives, seventeen persons were 
bit by a wolf; of these ten died; and that, of 
twenty-three persons bit by a she-wolf, thirteen 
died, although in most of these precautions had 
been resorted to, but in many after some time had 
elapsed from the infliction of the injury. ‘ Mr. 
J. Hunter has stated, that one occasion a dog bit 
twenty persons, of whom only one was infected 
with the disease.. In 1780, at Senlis, a dog bit 
fifteen persons, of which three only died of hydro- 
phobia."—(Brnnerr.) Of those persons who are 


bitten by the same animal, the first injured, and 


“ally from 


those who have been bitten in parts unprotected 
by clothes, are the most liable to become infected ; 
the saliva, or virus, is most abundant in the first 
cases, and is intercepted by the clothes in the 
others. M.Joxry thinks that the poison of a rabid 
animal is more dangerous in warm seasons and 
climates, than in cold or temperate periods and 
countries, Accidents from rabid animals, especi- 
dogs, are certainly more frequent in 
warm seasons ; but it is doubtful whether or no the 
frequency be owing to the more frequent occur- 
rence of rabies in these animals at these seasons, 
or to an increased intensity of the poison — most 
probably to the former circumstance. Wounds 
which are deep, irregular, sinuous, and bleed but 
little, are more dangerous than others, inasmuch 
as the imbibition of the poison from them is more 
easy o1 rapid, and the prophylactic measures can- 
not be so completely employed. When more than 
one injury or bite has been inflicted, when it is 
Situated on the face, or on the neck, or on the 
upper regions of the trunk, the danger of infection 
is increased, and the rabid symptoms are more 
rapidly developed, the period of incubation being 
generally shorter. It is obvious, that the longer 
the period which has elapsed from the infliction of 
the injury to the employment of preventive mea- 
sures, the greater are the chances in favour of 
the inoculation of the disease. As to the efficacy 
of those measures, more particular notice will be 
taken in the sequel. 

31, Vi. Causz.— A. Rabies being the ultimate 
effects of a specific animal poison, which is capable 
of acting upon all animals ; upon every constitution, 
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temperament, or habit of body; and upon both 
sexes, at all ages, and’ in all circumstances of 
climate, season, and locality, the predisposing causes 
of the malady cannot be determined. As the in- 
oculation of a specific virus, or poison, is the only 
cause of true rabies, and as the inoculation may or 
may not have been effected in many cases of per- 
sons bitten by rabid animals, it is impossible to 
state with truth, that the inoculation had not taken 
effect owing fo the predisposition of the person who 
had thus escaped, or that it had produced this fatal 
disease in consequence of predisposing circum- 
stances in the unhappy sufferer. The most that 
can be said respecting predisposition is merely in- 
ferential. It may be rationally supposed that, 
when the quantity of the inoculated poison is great, 
the more rapidly will its effects be developed ; 
that when the vital energies are strong, the longer 
they will be opposed ; and that, when the nervous 
system is depressed by fear, anxiety, and other 
causes, the more rapidly will the malady be pro- 
duced, and the more likely is the poison, even in a 
small dose, to take effect. 

32. But, it may be asked, May not a small dose 
of the poison, inoculated by the teeth of a rabid 
animal, whether this poison consist of the saliva, 
or be conveyed in the saliva, or in the frothy 
matter in the mouth, or on the teeth and lips of 
the animal, fail of producing its dire effects in 
persons possessed of strong constitutional powers ; 
or, in other words, may not a quantity of the 
poison, which would be productive of the malady 
in a debilitated, timid, and frightened person, fail 
in causing it in another person differently or op- 
positely constituted and circumstanced? The 
answer may be made, with seeming truth, in the 
affirmative ; but we have no facts which cat prove 
it, although the escape of many persons from.the 
consequences of the bite, under circumstances 
which tended to prevent the full inoculation, or to 
diminish the dose, of the poison and the subse- 
quent imbibition or action of it, appears to favour 
the inference. The circumstance of the full ope- 
ration of the poison sometimes not appearing until 
months, or even years, have elapsed from the time 
of its inoculation, favours the idea that, in such 
instances, the dose of the poison is too small or 
weak, relatively to the powers or state of the con- 
stitution, to produce its specific action until some 
circumstance or change takes place calculated to 
aid, to determine, or to develope its influence. 

33. B. The only exciting cause of true rabies in 
the human species is the inoculation, or application 
to an abraded or mucous surface, of the virus formed 
in a rabid animal; this virus either consisting of, 
or being conveyed in, the frotliy saliva and mucus 
in the mouth, and on the teeth and lips of such 
animal. This I believe to be the sole cause of 
rabies. The very few cases of the disease which 
have been said to have arisen from alarm or other 
causes, have not been sufficiently verified in all 
their details to warrant the inference that rabies 
may appear in the human subject from other 
causes than the one now stated. It cannot be 
proved, that even in these the poison of rabies had 
not been communicated at some former period, or 
on some forgotten occasion, taking it as proved 
that the disease was actually rabies ; and certainly 
most of the instances which have been adduced of 
spontaneous rabies have not been conclusive as 
to this origin, We have so many false facts in 
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medicine, that credence should be withheld from 
those which are opposed to the usual course of 
events, until they are satisfactorily demonstrated. 
One physician publishes the case of a child that 
died of rabies caused by the bite of a dog which, he 
says, was not rabid, as a proof of the spontaneous 
origin of this malady, or at least of the occurrence 
of it independently of contagion. But another 
physician states, that the animal which injured the 
child, and which was said not to be rabid, was 
actually killed shortly after in circumstances war- 
ranting the inference of its rabidity. The desire 
of publishing whatever appears singular or ano- 
malous, chiefly from an insufficient recognition of 
all the phenomena, and often from the neglect of 
many which are most important, gives rise to an 
accumulation of false facts, which bewilder even 
when they fail of misleading. 

34, It has been considered, that there is no 
reason wherefore rabies should not occur spon- 
taneously or independently of contagion, because 
other contagious diseases occur in this manner, 
But other contagious diseases certainly furnish no 
very manifest evidence of spontaneous origin on 
many occasions. Syphilis, small-pox, measles, 
scarlet-fever, &c. present no such occurrences, and 
are propagated only by a specifie poison, although 
certain seasons and epidemic influences or consti- 
tutions favour their prevalence and extension. 
The same is observed in respect of other. conta- 
gious and pestilential maladies, which, with those 
now named, cannot be shown to originate de novo 
on all or any of the occasions of their appearing 
without contagion being traced as the cause of 
their appearance. It has likewise been considered 
that, when rabies occurs almost immediately after 
the bite of a rabid animal, the disease is actually 
not the consequence of the inoculation of the 
poison, but the result of alarm acting upon a sus- 
ceptible nervous system, and producing a state of 
disturbance, which, in its characters and issue, is 
identical with true rabies. This is barely possible ; 
but, because the poison requires several days, or 
even months, to develope its effects in most cases, 
there appears no reason, nor can this be considered 
a sufficient reason, against its immediate action in 
certain circumstances, such as the inoculation of a 
large dose of it, or unusual susceptibility of the 
nervous system to the morbid impression caused 
by it. As respects the few instances in which 
rabies has been said to have appeared consequent 
upon fright or other intense causes, and inde- 
pendently of the bite of a rabid animal, either the 
history and symptoms of the cases are deficient of | 
precision of detail, and of a recognition of all the 
facts, or the probability of a previous infection, 
communicated in some way or other has not been 
disproved. 

35. Much of the misapprehension existing on 
this subject has arisen from the circumstance of 
those cases of nervous or other diseases, especially 
those which have been fatal, and which have 
presented, with other nervous or spasmodic symp- 
toms, a difficulty of swallowing or a dread of 
water—a hydrophobia — having been denominated 
cases of hydrophobia, and considered from this 
single symptom as an identical disease with that 
produced by the bite of a rabid animal. But to 
cri their identity, the communication by inocu- 
ation of the disease from these spontaneous cases 
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to some lower animal ought to have been tried, 


but it has never been even attempted. Thatd | 
of water, generally depending upon difficulty of. 
swallowing, upon disgust, or some antipathy tems — 
porarily entertained, and generally associated with — 
spasms or other nervous symptom8, may assume @ 
prominency in form, character, duration, and ters 
mination, to deserve the appellation of hydrophos — 
bia, cannot be doubted ; and that it may, in certain 
circumstances of the individual affected, occur 
directly from the impression of various intense 
causes, or be associated contingently with other 
maladies in some period of their course, I readily 
admit ; but I am convinced that either of these 
occurrences is not so frequent as supposed by 
some; nor is this hydrophobia, believed by a few 
writers to be instances of spontaneous rabies, so 
prominent a characteristic in such cases as it hag 
been made to appear. Viewing, therefore, hydros 
phobia thus occurring, independently of the con 
tagion of the rabid poison, as a symptom rarely 
observed in other maladies, and as of doubtful or 
very rare occurrence as a primary or idiopathie 
disease, I shall dismiss the consideration of it in 
connection with this subject. | 
36. Believing that rabies — that the disease de 
scribed above in its fully developed stage (§¢ 10, 
et seq.) —never appears in the human subject 
unless it be communicated by a specific virus of 
poison, it next remains to be inquired,—1st. What 
animals thus communicate it?— 2d. Do thesé 
animals generate or originate it de novo, or without 
previous inoculation or infection ?— And 8d. Can 
the disease be communicated otherwise than by 
inoculation ?— (a.) Certain species of the canine 
and feline genera most frequently inoculate the 
human subject with this poison; the dog, the 
wolf, the cat, and the fox, being the animals which _ 
most commonly become rabid and infect others by” 
inoculation. But these other animals may, them= 
selves being infected, communicate the disease to _ 
others, provided that they are capable, by the” 
formation of their teeth, jaws, and mouth,of wounds 
ing the animalsthey may attack, and at the same 
time of applying to the wound the poison which” 
may be present in their mouths o1 on their teeth. 
Ruminating and herbiferous animals, owing to the 
forms of their teeth and jaws, sel(lom inoculate the 
disease when they become rabid; and hence many 
have believed that the secretions of the mouths of 
these animals are not contagious But M. Bris. 
cueT has demonstrated that the saliva of these 
animals, when rabid, will communicate the ma- 
lady, by inoculation, to other animals. The dis« 
ease may likewise be transmitte] to birds of all” 
kinds; but, owing to the absence, as respects them, 
of the conditions just mentioned a4 being necessaty 
to this mode of communication, the individuals 
belonging to this kingdom of nature can hardly be _ 
considered as capable of infecting others, although 
the possibility of their doing so may be admitted.” 
Of all animals the carnivorous are the most fres 
quent propagators of the malady to others as well 
as to man; owing chiefly to the circumstance of — 
these animals having preserved the contagion 
among themselves more especially, by the frequent 
inoculation of it, and to the form-of their teeth, — 
which is the most calculated for inflicting a deep 
wound, and at the same time for the insertion of - 
the poison,—the lacerations, and the other wounds - 
they inflict, not only being very readily poisoned 
by the fluids of the mouth, but more tenaciously 
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retaining the poison, in consequence of their depth 
and nature; and of the slight hemorrhage or ab- 
sence of all hemorrhage characterising them. 

87. The possibility of this malady being com- 
municated by the human subject has been 
doubted ; and experiments have been performed 
upon dogs, with the frothy saliva of rabid per- 
sons, by VAucuan, Banincron, Grraup, Gr- 
RARD, and others, in order to determine this 
point, but without having sueceeded. More re- 
cently, however, the question has been decided 
by MM. Macenore and Brescuer, who inocus 
lated two dogs with the frothy saliva and mucus 
issuing from the mouth of a man in the Hotel 
Dieu; shortly before his death from rabies. One 
of the dogs became rabid at the end of four 
weeks, and bit other dogs, which also became 
rabid. ‘The result of this experiment should ren- 
der persons cautious, lest the saliva or fluid issuing 


should come-in contact with some abraded, in- 
jured, or mucous surface of another person ; as 
the probability of infection in this way is certainly 
demonstrated by it; and the statements of MM. 
Enaux,and Cuavssier, that persons have been 
seized with rabies in consequence of having wiped 
their lips with napkins or cloths which were soiled 
with the saliva of a rabid subject or animal, 
ought not to be viewed as being apocryphal, as 
they have been by some. Caius AuRELIANUS 
States, that a person was attacked with this ma- 
lady after having employed his teeth to undo the 
fastenings of a mantle worn by a person who had 
died of it. ’ 

38. (b.) Are certain species of the canine and 
feline races, as the dog, the wolf, &c., capable of 
generating the malady de novo, without previous 
‘imoculation or infection, and of communicating it 
afterwards? The generation of this disease de 
novo by the animals which appear to be most 
frequently affected by it hasbeen believed in by 
the great majority of writers, yet I do not con- 
sider the matter to be at all determined. Experi- 
ments have been made by Duruytren, BrescueEt, 
Macernpie, Bourceart, and others on dogs and 
eats, these animals being placed in those circum- 
stanees in which they have been said to originate 
tabies, without this disease having appeared in a 
Single instance among them. This point is most 
difficult to be determined; and probably a just 
conclusion respecting it will be more likely to be 
arrived at by careful observation of facts and by 
extensive experience, than by experiments, the 
failure of which can prove nothing, whilst what 
may appear as a conclusive result will admit of 
cavil. The late Mr. Youarr, a well-educated, 
able, and candid observer, and possessed of the 
greatest experience, remarked to me that he be- 
lieved that the disease rarely, or perhaps never, 
originated de nove, but in contagion. It has cer- 
tainly not existed for ages in certain insulated or 
secluded places, until introduced by inoculation 
on well-ascertained occasions, whilst it has never 
been observed in other places similarly circum. 
stanced. The matter deserves further investiga- 
tion, as serving to arrest the propagation of this 
distressing malady. 

39. Those who believe that rabies may occur 
Spontaneously in the dog, wolf, or cat, furnish 
ho precise information on the subject ; and it 
certainly cannot be proved that, when it does 
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appear in one of those animals, it is not the con- 
sequence of inoculation or infection at some pre- 
vious period. The long time often required for 
the development of the disease, after undoubted 
inoculation, and the possibility of its being com- 
municated otherwise than by inoculation — by 
the contact of the virus with a mucous surface —= 
serve to render the proof of actual communication 
by contagion a matter of difficulty, Those who 
contend for the spontaneous origin of the disease 
suppose that protracted thirst or hunger, extreme 
heat, violent excitement or anger, the sexual heat, 
&e., severally, or variously associated, may de- 
velope the malady, independently of contagion. 
Still these are merely suppositions, and are un- 
supported by positive evidence. M. Trottier 
states that the months of January and August, 
the coldest and the warmest, furnish the fewest 


| instances of rabies ; and that in March and April 
from the mouth of the rabid human subject 


the greatest number of wolves are rabid; and 
that in May and September the greater number of 
dogs. Several writers have contended that the 
malady is very rare in very hot and very cold 
climates, whilst it is most frequent in temperate 
countries; but much uncertainty, and even ob- 
scurity, envelopes the subject of the spontaneous 
origin of this terrible distemper. 

40. (c.) Can the disease be communicated other- 
wise than by the bite of another rabid animal, or 
by the actual inoculation of the virus? The bite 
of the rabid animal is merely the inoculation 
of the poison, which may be communicated by 
other modes of inoculation, as shown above, 
Scnencx and Zacurus Lusrranvs aver that rabies 
has been caused by wounds from sabres with which 
dogs had been killed long previously. That the 
virus of rabies may cause the disease when brought 
in contact with an abraded surface, or sore; or 
wound, cannot be doubted ; and that it may pro- 
duce its specific effects if allowed to remain in 
contact with a mucous or an absorbing surface or 
part has been argued for by some, and denied 
by others. It has been stated that both sheep 
and cows have been infected with rabies after 
eating the hay or straw on which rabid dogs, 
pigs, and other animals have died ; and although 
these and similar occurrences admit of reasonable 
doubts, they are certainly not impossible. Nu- 
merous instances have been recorded of a rabid 
animal, especially the dog, having licked the lips, 
the hands, or abraded parts or sores of its master or 
mistress, and thus communicated the disease ; and 
it has even been stated by Patmanius and others, 
that the kiss of a rabid person has actually proved 
infectious to the saluted individual. That the 
disease may be thus communicated, especially if 
there have been any abrasion of the lips, or even 
if the foam from the mouth of a rabid animal 
remain in contact with a mucous surface, is ex- 
tremely probable, although the facts in proof of 
this mode of infection are few. They are, how- 
ever, so probable, and are supported by so many 
analogies, as to deserve attention. The instances’ 
which have been recorded — certainly remarkably 
few —of rabies, or hydrophobia, occurring with- 
out any bite, may have been produced by the 
poison of rabies nevertheless, which had been 
communicated in some other way than by this 
mode of inoculation. Authenticated instances 
have been published (Faxricius Hinpanvs, 
Heister, Patuetra, &c.) of the communication 
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of the malady by linen, rags, cloths, &c., which 
had been torn by, or imbued with the saliva of, 
rabid animals, and even by the cords with which 
these animals had been tied. The skins, fleeces, 
and furs of animals which had retained the saliva 
or foam that had issued from the mouth at an 
advanced stage, have even been the media of 
transmitting the malady, by having brought the 
virus in, contact with an abraded or mucous sur- 
face of the infected’ person. Such occurrences, 
however, must be remarkably rare ; but they are 
so possible as to render caution necessary, when- 
ever an animal is in any way dealt with in this 
disease, or even when the existence of the malady 
is suspected. The statement which has been 
made, that the breath of a rabid animal, at an 
advanced stage, may communicate the malady, 
rests upon very insufficient evidence. ‘The expe- 
riments of Macenpie and others show that the 
blood, milk, flesh, semen, and abdominal secre- 
tions of a rabid animal cannot transmit the dis- 
ease. As to the particular source of the rabid 
virus, I shall offer some remarks in the sequel. 
41, VIT. Nature or Ranies.—That the poison 
of rabies is not imbibed by the capillaries of the 
injured part and carried into the circulation, is 
shown by the long period which elapses from the 
inoculation until the disease is developed, and by 
the characters of the precursory and early symp- 
toms. That it is not absorbed by the lymphatics 
is evinced by the absence of every sign of irrita- 
tion of these vessels, or of their associated glands, 
It is therefore to the nervous system that we are 
compelled to look for the earliest changes conse- 
quent upon the inoculation of the virus. As to 
the pustules, said by Marrocuerti and MacistEn 
(§ 7. note) to appear under the tongue from three to 
fourteen days, and even, in some cases, at a later 
period, from the inoculation of the virus, their 
existence may not materially affect the question 
as to the mode in which the poison affects the 
constitution. But it is by no means determined 
that these pustules actually exist; and, even ad- 
mitting their existence, their pathological relations 
and nature are unknown. It is possible that they 
are merely enlarged, or obstructed mucous folli- 
cles ; but, as such merely, their presence ought 
to be positively determined, and their connection 
with rabies investigated in its several relations. 
42. The ‘history, progress, and character of 
the phenomena of rabies are entirely those of a 
nervous malady of the most intense form. The 
gradual accession of the symptoms ; the altered, 
and especially the acute, sensibility accompanying 
them; the readiness with which this sensibility, 
either of the surface or of the senses, induces, 
spasmodically and in paroxysms, the reflex actions 
of the muscles of voluntary motion, even inde- 
pendently of volition ; the intermittent character 
of these actions; the marked disorder of the or- 


gans influenced by the eighth pair of nerves; and 


the inordinate susceptibility of the nervous system 
generally, combine to demonstrate an important 
change of that part of the nervous system to 
which sensibility may be especially referred, and 
which either gives origin to, or is more particu- 
larly connected with, the pneumo-gastric nerves. 
The changes more recently and most generally 
observed in the medulla oblongata, often extend- 
ing to various parts of the base of the brain on 
the one hand, and to the spinal cord on the 
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other, explain the characteristic symptoms now 
enumerated. It is only in comparatively recent 
times that our investigations have been directed 
to this portion of the nervous system in respect of 
this disease ; and in all cases where the inquiry 


has been duly instituted, some lesion, indicative ~ 


of extreme irritation or vascular excitement in this 


quarter, has been found. Vascular injection, 
ecchymoses, increased redness or congestion, se- 
rous effusion, softening of the cerebral or nervous 
structure, &c., have been severally observed 
after death. M. Troruier, one of the first ob- 
servers who directed attention to this part of the 


nervous system in rabies, states that the choroid — 


plexus is generally gorged with dark blood ; that 
a small vascular plexus Shuts posteriorly the fourth 
ventricle, and extends to the origin of the eighth 
pair of nerves and corresponding parts of the 
brain, which are found redder than usual ; that 
this plexus is generally so deeply injected or co- 
loured as to appear ecchymosed ; and that the 


most remarkable lesions are found in the vicinity 
of the origins of the optic and pneumo-gastric 


nerves, which latter perform so important a part — 


in rabies. 


the thorax and abdomen, will serve to explain 
most of the phenomena of this malady. Dr. 
Bennerr justly observes, that a careful perusal 


A due recognition of the several func. — 
tions of the pneumo-gastric nerves, and of their 
connections with the ganglial nerves both of the 


of the experiments of Dr. J. Rerp (Edin. Med, — 


and Surg. Journ. No. 134.), and of other physi- 
ologists, will show that congestion of the mem- 
branes at the base of the brain, producing more 
or less pressure on the origins of the eighth pair of 
nerves, is capable of explaining all the phenomena 
the disorder presents. 


43. Certain of the changes observed after death 


may be directly referred to violent irritation or 
vascular excitement in the parts of the nervous 
system above mentioned ; but others are altogether 
consecutive of these conditions, or are the results 
of the paralysed functions of the eighth pair of 
nerves, induced by the changes in these nerves, or 
in the vicinity of their origins; whilst there are 
also others which depend either upon the mode of 
death — upon asphyxia either suddenly or gradu- 
ally induced, or upon cadaveric conditions, or most 
probably upon both. Several of these consecutive 
changes, existing either in the digestive canal or 
in the respiratory passages, have been viewed as 
the seats and origins of the malady ; and, however 
slight, have had an importance assigned to them 
to which they are not entitled. Because the 
pharynx presented appearances of irritation, Fo- 
THERGILL considered rabies as merely a spasmodie 
angina, and, as this irritation often extended to the 
larynx and trachea, Parry viewed these as be- 
ing chiefly concerned with the pharynx in the 
production of the malady; subordinate and se- 
condary changes being thus assigned as the con- 
ditions constituting the disease. The alterations 
observed in the lungs, bronchi, and blood, are ob- 
viously to be referred to the lesions found in the 
medulla oblongata, base of the brain and vicinity, 
and to the consequent paralysis or similar disorder 
of the functions of the pneumo-gastric nerves; the 
circulation in the lungs and bronchial mucous 
surface, the secretion from this surface, and the 
chemical changes in the blood being thereby 
affected. 
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_ 44, What are the humours of the rabid animal 
which contain the virus perpetuating this malady ? 
And what is the mode in which this virus ucts in 
producing its fatal effects? — These questions have 
a real importance as respects the prevention and 

rophylactic treatment of rabies; but they are 
Sort with difficulties. —(a.) As to the first of 
these, the evidence is rather negative than positive. 
M. Trouser, Macennte, and others have shown, 
by direct experiment and observation, that neither 
the blood, nor the flesh, nor the milk, nor the 
seminal fluid, nor the breath of the enraged animal, 
_ is capable of propagating the malady. A similar 
inference may be arrived at in respect of the 
secretions and excretions from the abdominal 
viscera. It is, therefore, to the secretions of 
‘the mouth, or to those issuing from this outlet, 
that we must exclusively look, as the vehicles of, 
or as the actual poison, The saliva has been 
viewed from the earliest period of medical history 
as constituting, or as conveying, this poison; and 
the mode of communicating the malady has been 
of itself'a strong proof this is actually the poison. 
More recently M.'Troutzer has contended, that 
the saliva possesses no contagious properties, un- 
less it becomes mixed with the frothy matter which 
is driven out from the bronchi, this latter matter 
constituting the poison or virus which produces the 
disease. He rests his opinion upon the absence of 
any evidence of disease, of enlargement, of in- 
flammation, or of congestion, of the salivary glands, 
upon the morbid changes always existing in the 
bronchi of the rabid animal, and upon the ana- 
logies furnished by other contagious maladies.*¥— 


* As this is a topic of the utmost interest to patho- 
logists, and as the lungs were never viewed, before the 
Tesearches of M. TROLLI«T, as the chief seat (although the 
‘consecutive seat only, in my opinion,) of morbid ap- 
pearances in cases of rabies, and as furnishing the poison, 
the developed effects of which human science has hitherto 
failed to remove, I here adduce the conclusions at which 
he arrives: —Jst. “ The organs of respiration, and the 
vascular system in the brain, present constant marks of 
derangement in rabies. The other organs offer nothing 
that can be rigorously attributed to this malady. — 2d. 
The salivary glands, and the cellular tissue enveloping 
them, present not the least vestige of inflammation, nor 
any change in their volume, nor in their colour or tex- 
ture.'-3d. The mucous membrane of the mouth and 
pharynx are of a pale grey, and are lubricated by a slight 
Moisture: these cavities contain no saliva, nor any frothy 
matter. —4th. The larynx is rarely inflamed, the trachea 
more frequently, especially in its inferior portion; the 
bronchi always. In rabies, the capillaries of the lungs 
are injected ; and this organ is red and congested. ‘The 
sensibility of this viscus is also greatly increased; a 
burning heat, pain, and constriction are experienced — 

athognomonic signs of inflammatory action.— 5th. This 
inflammatory state of the lungs is specific, and arises 
from the virus of rabies, as the eruption from the virus 
of small pox ; the inflammatory appearances being pre- 
sent in different degrees, in different subjects. These 
appearances are seated-in the mucous membrane of the 
bronchi and-trachea; the cellular tissue and serous 
covering of the lungs being not affected.—6th. A frothy 
mucus is generally found in the parts inflamed ; some- 
times in the larynx, oftener in the trachea, towards its 
lower portion ; it is generally found in the bronchi, and 
it may be squeezed from the air-cells. This frothy mat- 
ter is a product of the inflamed mucous membrane, and 
is driven over the lips of the rabid person in the last 
stage of the disease, when the respiration is quick, forcible, 
and stertorous.--7th. I consider this frothy matter, thus 
driven, by the spasmodic expirations, from the air pas- 
sages over the lips to be the true vehicle of the virus of 
rabies, and not the saliva ; because the salivary apparatus 
is not the seat of any pain during the disease, and does 
Not present any lesion after death 3; because the bronchi 
are inflamed, are the seat of pain, and furnish a diseased 
Secretion ; and because, in all contagious diseases, the 
virus is produced from the part inflamed ; as in gonorrheea, 
Small-pox, &c, The saliva, therefore, is no more the 

Vou, HI, 
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— Although I consider M. Trorzter’s opinion 
to be deserving due consideration in all our 
future investigations, still it cannot be alto« 
gether admitted that he has proved the saliva, 


‘unmixed. with other fluids, to be devoid of the 


poisonous property, or that he has demonstrated 
this property to be present in the secretions of the 
bronchial mucous membrane. Nevertheless, his 
investigations and his views are deserving attention, 
far beyond what they have hitherto received in 
this country, 

45. (b.) As to the mode in which the rabid virus 
acts in producing its effects, we know nothing more 
than of the operation of other animal poisons, and 
perhaps even less. The oldest opinion, as to the 
action of the virus, afler being received into a 
wound, was that it is absorbed and mixed with 
the circulating fluids, and that it thus produces a 
general infection of the humours and solids of the 
body. A subsequent theory ascribed its action to 
the effects produced in the place injured, and the 
propagation of this lesion through the whole ner- 
vous system. That the fluids and secretions are, 
generally, infected by this poison is disproven 
by experiments and observation; and the local 
effects of the injury bear no proportion to the sub- 
sequent constitutional disorder, so as to furnish an 
argument in favour of the opinion, that the disease 
arises from the propagation of the local impression 
throughout the rest of the system. It has already 
been stated, that the virus does not act by absorp- 
tion, because the lymphatics and glands betray no 
signs of irritation, and because the blcodvessels 
also present no lesion. It has been supposed, 
that the change locally produced is propagated to 
the nervous system generally: but granting that 
this is the case, we are still ata loss to explain 
the production of a contagious principle, and the 
limitation of the production of it toa particular 
part and to a particular secretion. We may, 
however, readily conceive, that the virus affects 
or irritates the nerves in the part injured, and that 
this local change in the nerves is propagated, by 
means of the sensory nerves, to the medulla ob- 
longata, or to parts in its vicinity, to which they 
are more especially related ; that the morbid con- 
dition or change thus produced, is reflected by 
means of the nerves arising in these parts of the 
cerebro-spinal axis, to the respiratory and gastric 
organs, and more especially by the pneumogas- 
tric nerves; and that, in consequence of the 
change in the influence transmitted by these 
nerves, the circulation, secretions, and functions 
generally of these organs are altered. — As to the 
source of the contagious virus, the evidence is in- 
conclusive, although it cannot be doubted, that the 
secretions which are excreted from the mouth ac- 
tually contain this poison, and that the formation 
of it takes place at that period of the disease when 
the functions of those organs, supplied by the 
pneumogastric nerves, present more or less dis- 
turbance, That the succession of changes just 
stated is followed by the formation of a specific 
poison ——of a secretion capable of perpetuating 
the malady — is extremely probable; but the ex- 
act source or seat of its formation has not been de- 
monstrated satisfactorily. The poison is evidently 
contained in the fluids issuing from the mouth ; 


vehicle of the virus of rabies, than the semen is that of 
the virus of syphilis.” 
Pp 
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but whether it is present in the’saliva, or in the 
mucus secreted by the respiratory passages, as 
contended for by M. Trottrer, or in the mucus 
secreted by the mucous follicles of the mouth, or 
more or less in all these, is very far from having 
been determined. Supposing that the poison 
emanates from one or other of these sources, it still 
rémains to enquire, Does the poison consist in a 
material, organised, or chemical change in the se- 
cretion constituting the virus ; or is the secretion 
merely the vehicle of a nervous aura or emanation, 
which is actually the infecting agent, and which 
is retained by its vehicle only for a short period? 
If this latter alternative be admitted; and if it 
follow, that the infecting influence is powerful in 
proportion to the exposure of the injured part to 
the mouth and teeth of the animal inflicting the in- 
jury, and is lost soon after removal of the secretion 
from its source, several phenomena connected 
with the propagation of the malady may be there- 
by explained. Herrwic’s experiments, however, 
prove the former of these alternatives, namely, 
that the poison is of a definite character, that it 
may impregnate various substances, and that itre- 
tains its activity for along period. Possessed of 
these characters, the circumstance of’ rabies ap- 
pearing without the injury or contagion being 
traced, in rare instances, cannot be a matter of 
surprise. 

46. VIII. Parnotocicat Inrerences anp Re- 
MARKS,—(a.) The spontaneous occurrence of ra- 
bies in man, although believed in by some, and 
supported by two or three instances loosely de- 
tailed and suggesting numerous doubts, rests on 
no foundation of a satisfactory kind: the fear of 
water and the nervous symptoms present in some 
instances of other diseases, furnishing no approxi- 
mation in character to this dreadful malady.—(b.) 
The spontaneous origin of rabies in the dog, wolf, 
fox, or cat is a much rarer occurrence than many 
believe (§¢ 38, 39.). I have stated my reasons 
for this inference. ZrecLter, however, assigns 
such an occurrence to the want of the instinctive 
degree of nourishment from flesh and blood by 
these animals, and terms the malady, blood- 
thirstiness, blut-durst, or flesh-craving, fleischgier, 
—(ce.) The saliva or secretion issuing from the 
mouth of the rabid animal conveys or constitutes 
the poison usually inoculating rabies. Hertwic’s 
experiments show that its application to an open 
wound is not indispensable to the manifestation 
of its effects, and that it may infect a healthy 
animal when applied to parts with a thin epi- 
dermis, even without abrasion. He further states 
that it is inert when applied to the uninjured 
villous surface of the stomach ; but, in opposition 
to Macrenpie (§40.), he considers that his ex- 
periments with inoculation prove the blood of the 
rabid animal to be contagious.—(d.) The time 
of the development of the malady, after the ino- 
culation of the virus, varies with the corporeal 
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vulsion, upon attempts to take any fluid, and sub. 


and mental influences, dose of the poison, &c., 
from seven or eight days to seven or nine months, 
— usually from four to sixteen weeks. But there 
are cases on record, which are well authenticated, 
of years having elapsed from the infliction of the 
injury until the development of the malady.— 
(e.) When the disease is developed, the patho- 
gnomonic symptoms, in man, are the severe con- 
striction about the throat, and spasmodic action 
of the diaphragm, with general spasm or con- | 


~ 


sequently at the sight of water, or of any glitters 
ing object, or the least breath or current of air, 
or the slightest touch of the surface*; the te- 
nacious and clammy state of the saliva; and the 
frenzied or rabid paroxysms, which become more 
frequent and marked with the progress of the 
malady. This frenzied or rabid state is not con- 
tinuous, or at all resembles delirium. It is pre- 
sent only during the impulsive or rabid paroxysm, 
and ceases during the intervals; although at. 
tended, towards the close of the malady, in some 
cases, by certain illusions of sight, it is not accom= 
panied by any mental delusion.t It may be de-— 
nominated a momentary state of phrenzy or 
madness; but it is neither insanity, nor mania, 
nor delirium.—(f.) According to the observa- 
tion of several writers, all the premonitory, and 
many of the advanced, symptoms of rabies appear, 
after the bite of a rabid animal, and either sud< 
denly or gradually disappear.t It is difficult to 
assign this occurrence to its true cause, or to any” 
single circumstance. The symptoms in these 
cases may have been developed entirely by the 
influence of the mind, and have suddenly sub- 
sided, or gradually worn themselves out; or the 
dose of the poison may not have been sufficient 
for the full development of the malady; or th 
disease may actually admit of a sudden or gradual 


* Dr. ELLIoTson, whose description is remarkably accu= 
rate, justly states that the effect produced by these causes 
very much resembles that produced upon stepping into © 
a cold bath. A sudden and involuntary inspiration is — 
made, followed by several shorter ones 5 ‘““and, in cases 
of hydrophobia, the muscles of the throat are, at th 
same time, violently contracted, so that the glottis vio- 
lently closes, and the attempts of the diaphragm to de~« 
scend, and of the muscles of the chest to elevate the — 
ribs, are frustrated from moment to moment. The — 
closure of the glottis is, however, not continuous, but 
alternates with relaxation of the muscles, so that a suc- — 
cession of sobs takes place.’’ * 

+ CHELIUs says that there is often an nncontrollable — 
disposition to bite. Mr. Sours doubts the truth of this, — 
as regards the human subject. I have, however, seen 
it in two instances; and it is also mentioned as being — 
observed by PowELt and MaGenpig£. According to my 
own observations, the disposition in man is rather to” 
strike, during the rabid paroxysm, and only to bite when — 
he is restrained forcibly at that period. ‘The remark of 
Mr. H. Curing, that animals afflicted with this disease 
are invariably disposed to use their organs of defence, = 
the dog and wolf to bite; the horse to kick and bite, — 
&c., appears quite just. In the cases in which I have 
observed the rabid paroxysm attended by an impulse to 
violence, the impulse was momentary, uncontrollable 
by the patient, and was always regretted and apologised 
for during the intervals. In all the male cases I have 
seen, there were almost constant erections, and furious. 
disposition for sexual connection, especially during the 
rabid paroxysm —a symptom evidently connected with — 
the seat and nature of the lesion of the cerebro-spinal 
axis produced in the progress of the malady. m 

t Dr. ELuiotson thinks it possible, that the symptoms | 

may proceed no further than the precursory, and that 
the disease may go off; and he instances the cases of two 
girls, who were bitten in the face by the same dog. 
“ She who was bitten the second became hydrophobic, 
and died. The other, at exactly the same time, ex- 
perienced the samejpremonitory symptoms as her sister, 
but they all went off.’ Dr. Mzap remarks, that it will 
not seem strange “ that a poison so different in its force 
and so alterable by many circumstances, should in some 
subjects produce symptoms of the same convulsive kind, | 
yet not to such a degree as to hinder deglutition, and 
these, too, only at particular times. A soldier, of a 
strong habit of body, came tome, who once a month was. 
seized with a great anxiety, palpitation of the heart, and 
difficulty of breathing. He had been bitten by a mag 
dog about six weeks before he began to complain. By. 
bleeding, cold bathing, the powder of lichen with pep= 
per, and volatile medicines, during the op ression, the 
fits were every month less violent, and at last quite left 
him ” (p, 15].). = 
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arrest under the influence of vital resistance or of 
medicinal agents. But the occurrences in ques- 
tion are remarkably rare. —(g.) The duration of 
the disease, when distinctly formed, generally 
varies from somewhat less than seventy-four 
hours to six or seven days. The duration has not 
been observed to depend upon age, nor even upon 
strength of constitution. The greater number of 
cases, however, terminate on the second, third, 
and fourth days, and sink either very suddenly, or 
rapidly, and often unexpectedly.—(h.) In the 
dog and other lower animals the dread of water is 
not observed, nor is it a sign of rabies. As the 
dog, in the early stage of the disease, has a dis- 
sition to lick the hands, face, &e. of persons, 
this should never be allowed, as I have seen, in 
several instances, the greatest anxiety and misery 
experienced for many months by persons who 
have permitted this filthy and dangerous habit, 
owing to the circumstance of rabies having ap- 
peared in the animal thus indulged.* —(z.) The 


~* Having given above (§ 17, 18.) some account of zhe 
coheed of rabies in the dog, rnuch abridged from the 

scription of Mr. Youatr, I here add that furnished 
by Hertwic and CuHELtus.—(a.) In the furious form of 
madness, the dog evinces a change from its usual man- 
ner, uneasiness, and disposition to change its bed or 
jlace of residence, with a desire of licking cold sub- 

ances. There is loss of appetite, especially for firm 


- food; and disposition to devour straw, wool, leather, | 


sticks, &c. It licks up not only its own, but also other 
dogs’ urine; and sometimes it eats its own dung. It is 
Obstinately costive, evinces a disposition to bite, espe- 
cially when excited or threatened, and snaps in the air, 
as if it would catch flies. There is more particularly a 
peculiar change in the voice and bark; the voice is 
oarse, peevish, and uneasy-sounding; the bark is 
always followed by a peculiar howl. About the second 
- or third day the eyes become reddened ; the skin on the 
forehead is drawn into wrinkles, giving the animal a 
fretful appearance ; and afterwards the eyes become dull 
and languid. Mr. YouattT remarks, that the glands 
’ concerned in the secretion of saliva become increased in 


bulk and vascularity. There is at first an increased se- | 


cretion of saliva; but it soon lessens in quantity, be- 
comes thicker, viscid, adhesive, and glutinous ; and it 
adheres to the corners of the mouth, fauces, and teeth. 
The dog furiously attempts to detach the saliva with its 
paws; and if, after a while, it loses its balance in these at- 
tempts and tumbles over there can no longer be any mis- 
take. This is an early symptom ; and is owing to the 
saliva becoming more and more glutinous, irritating the 
fauces, and threatening suffocation. Mr.Youarr insists 
. upon the alteration of the sounds uttered bythedog. In 
every case in which this animal utters any sound during 
the disease, there is a manifest change of voice which is 
characteristic. It is generally standing, or occasionally 
sitting, when the singular sound is uttered. Its muzzle 
is always elevated. The sound is, at the commence- 
ment, a perfect bark, ending abruptly in a singular howl. 
In some cases this dismal bark and howl is absent, but 
there is instead a hoarse inward bark, with a charac- 
teristic elevation of tone; or there are two or three dis- 
ow barks, followed by the peculiar one followed by the 
owl. ’ 

(6.) In dumb madness, the dog changes its manner, 
becomes less lively and watchful, more quiet and me- 
_ysang § The lower jaw drops as if paralysed. The 
Saliva flows down to the ground; and every thing, 

en fluid, which the animal wishes to swallow, drops 

m its mouth. It can, therefore, bite but little, 
as the inclination to bite, to run, or even to rest- 
lessness, is diminished. AJl the other symptoms re- 
semble those of furious madness. In the great ma- 
jority of both furious and dumb madness, there is an 
evident affection of the lumbar portion of the spinal 
cord. There is a staggering gait, referable to the hind 


‘quarters, and indicating an affection ofthe lumbar motor | 


Nerves. In a few cases it approaches a genera! paralytic 


ffection. Mr. Youarr observes, that absence of pain in | 


e bitten part is an almost invariable accompaniment of 
rabies. The dog will gnaw the flesh completely away 
from the part. 
“ However severely a mad dog is beaten, a cry is never 
forced from it.” 

(¢.) Diagnosis.—Care should be taken to distinguish 

in the ear in common canker from rabies in the 
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Is this owing to the itching of the part ? | 
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poison of rabies affects primarily and especially the 
nerves of the’ part, and extends with various grades 
of rapidity to the medulla oblongata and origins of 
the pneumogastric nerves, and then the charac- 
teristic symptoms of rabies appear; the whole 
nervous system ultimately becoming more or less 
implicated, and the secretions and blood very ma- 
nifestly changed.—(k.) The pathognomonic symp- 
toms and changes observed in rabies more imme- 
diately depend upon the lesion of the medulla ob- 
longuta and pneumogastric nerves; but how such 
lesion gives rise to the formation of a specific poison, 
capable of perpetuating itself, does not appear, nor 
can the mode of production of this poison be shown : 
in this respect, rabies does not differ from other 
specifically infectious maladies, ——(J,) The sup- 
position, lately published, that there is no such 
specific disease as rabies, and that it is merely the 
result of mental anxiety, &c. is only one of the 
absurdities thrown up on the surface of medical 
doctrine, and hardly deserves mention, and much 
less serious refutation. 

47, IX. Trearment.—The treatment of the bite 
of arabid animal is first to prevent the imbibition or 
' morbid impression of the rabid virus, assuming that 

inoculation of it has followed, and the consequent 
infection, or contamination, and other changes; and 
secondly to use reasonable endeavours to arrest the 
malady, or to ward off death, when the symptoms 
declare themselves. Although a small proportion 
of those who are bitten by rabid animals may be 
ultimately seized by the malady, especially when 

the bites have been inflicted through the clothes, 
precautionary measures should be taken, neverthe- 
less, in order to prevent the distressing and, it may 
be said, the incurable’ effects contingent on these 
injuries, 

48. i, Propuyzactic Treatment. — The pre- 
| ventive measures usually had recourse to have 
generally been employed with the intention either 
of preventing the imbibition or contaminating im- 
pression of the poison, by removing or destroying 
the injured parts, or of fortifying the system against, 
/or of counteracting, the influence of the poison. 
The former of these intentions are most to be re- 
lied upon, for we have no proof of any substance 
being possessed of the power of counteracting the 
poison when it has infected the frame, although 
numerous substances have been supposed to possess’ 
| this property, owing to the non-appearance of the 
malady after inoculation of the virus was iaferred. 
But, in many instances, the disease has not ap- 
peared, even after manifest proofs of inoculation, 

and when no prophylactic measures have been re- 
| sorted to. Most of the means which have been 
advised as efficacious in counteracting, or in en- 


dog. The-ear is, oftener than any other part, bitten by 
the rabid dog; and When the wound in the ear becomes 
painful, the dog rubs its ear against every projecting 
body, scratches it, and tumbles over and over while 
thus employed. Canker, both internal and external, 
is a disease of slow growth. The length of time that 
the animal has thus suffered, will usually be a suffi- 
| cient guide, The dog will often scratch violently enough 
when it has canker ; but will not roll over and over 
like a football, except it is rabid. The presence of in- 
flammation and ulceration of the internal membrane of 
the ear in the former, and hardly at all in the latter, 
notwithstanding the scratching, are deserving of remark, 
Mr. Youarr states that he has never seen a case of rabies 
in the dog in less than fourteen days after the, bite. The 
average time he considers to be five or six weeks. In 
three months he considers the animal tolerably safe. 
He, however, met with one case after five months, and 


' another after seven months, 


Pp2 
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abling the system to resist successfully, the opera- 
tion of the poison, have likewise been employed 
in various states of combination, or in different 
modes, when the effects of the poison begin to 
appear; but however successful they may have 
proved as prophylactics ~- doubtful at the best — 
they have very rarely or never been efficacious 
when the malady has declared itself. In noticing 
_ the preventive measures which have been recom- 
mended, I shall take them in that order which the 
period at which they may be resorted.to will suggest ; 
those means which may be employed the latest, or 
in the advanced progress of incubation, being often 
appropriate, in various associations, when the pre- 
cursory symptoms appear, if they have not been 
prescribed previously, and their inefficiency been 
thereby proved. 

49. (a.) Ligatures or cupping-glasses may be 
instantly employed, when a recourse to either is 
possible, until other measures may be adopted, 
especially excision, escharotics, &c. Ligatures 
have been advised by PErctvat and others, and 
they ought to be instantly applied, immediately 
above the seat of injury when this can be done. 
Where they cannot be applied, cupping-glasses, as 
recommended by Crisus, and recently by Sir D. 
Barry, may be resorted to, the glass being placed 
so as equally to surround the bitten part. In 
emergencies of this nature, any glass, or even deep 
cup, may be thus applied, with the aid of a piece 
of burning paper, especially after having been 
dipped in any spirit. Neither ligatures, nor cup- 
ping-glasses, however, should be trusted to longer 
than either excision or escharotics may beemployed 
by a competent person. 

49. (b.) The complete excision of the injured part 
has been next advised; and even amputation of 
the part, as recommended by Mr. 8. Cooper, may 
be resorted to, when a finger or limb has been 
severely injured or lacerated, or when complete 
excision of the parts is almost impossible or dan- 
gerous. Mr. Youatr, whose experience attaches 
great importance to his advice, remarks respecting 
this operation, that it demands greater skill than is 
supposed ; and that every portion of the wound 
with which the tooth could possibly come in con- 
tact must be removed. This is often exceedingly 
difficult owing to the situation and direction of the 
wound. The knife must not enter the wound, or 
it will be likely itself to be empoisoned, and then 
the mischief will be increased. Dr. Massey was 
convinced of this risk, when he advised that, 
“‘should the knife by chance enter the wound 
made by the dog’s tooth, the operation should be 
recommenced with a clean knife, otherwise the 
sound parts will become inoculated.” There is no 
doubt of this risk; and to this cause, as well as to 
the passage of blood into the bitten wound, to the 
contamination thereby caused, and to the com- 
munication of the contaminated blood with the 
excised surface, the occurrence of the malady, by 
no means rare, in cases of excision, is chiefly to be 
imputed. Aware of the risk arising out of excision 
unless completely accomplished without incurring 
it, many practitioners use the caustic after the 
knife, Nevertheless Sasuvaces, Sasatier, Cur- 
uius, Sourn, and many others, trust chiefly to 
excision, and consider the objections just stated in- 
sufficient to cause the relinquishment of the prac- 
tice. Mr, Sourn remarks that, when the disease 
appears after excision, it is because all the infected 
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part has not been removed. As a portion of the 


poison may remain, or be dried, upon the eutane« 
ous surface immediately surrounding the bitten 
part, I would advise ablution of this part of the 
surface, with a caustic or alkaline solution, just 
before excision is performed ; and that the recom- 
mendation of Mr, H. Crive to thrust a probe to 
the deepest part of the injury, and to remove all 
the soft parts around the probe, without cutting 
into the wound, so that they may be brought out 
like a glove-finger on the probe, should be adopted, 
The subsequent free application of caustic potash, 
of nitric acid, or of the nitrate of silver, is also ad~ 
visable, in order to destroy whatever poison may 
still remain, owing either to the penetration of the 
knife into the contaminated parts, or to the poisoned 
part having been not entirely removed. 

50. (e.) Cuetrus states that, when complete 
excision cannot be done, the quick cleansing of the 


wound and its entire vicinity with water, salt-water, — 
water and vinegar, &c., should not be neglected ; 


and that, when the wound is small, it should be en- 


larged, and bleeding promoted by cupping-glasses — 


or warm water. The whole he recommends to be 


thoroughly cauterised by the actual cautery, butter — 


of antimony, caustic ammonia, or caustic potash, 


or with gun-powder, which is to be exploded. He — 


adds that the slough is to be soon removed, and a 
free suppuration is to be kept up for months, by 


scattering powdered cantharides, and by irritating — 
He further advises mercury to be rubbed ~ 
in around the wound until ptyalism is produced, — 


salves. 


The same treatment is prescribed by him if the 
wound, already closed, begins to smart and swell, 
Cuettus here judiciously associates various mea- 


sures which have singly found strenuous sup- — 


orters. 


51. (f.) Mr. Yovarr recommends, as an el 


charotic, the nitrate of silver, as it may be shaped 
into so sharp a form as to penetrate as far as the 
tooth of the animal can have reached, and as it 
forms a dry eschar. . The danger which he attri. 
butes to the alkaline caustics, and to nitric acid, of 
suspending the virus, &c., I believe not to be 
justly dreaded; for these, in their caustic state, 
may be considered as capable of destroying the 


poison, and as completely, as the nitrate of silver 


possibly can. Of the several substances recom- 
mended as escharotics little need he said. The one 
is probably as efficacious as the other; that one, 
which, with efficiency, may be most promptly pro- 


cured, being always preferable-—a, Mr. Y ouart, a3 — 


just stated, prefers the nitrate of silver, and ad- 
duces the successful employment of it in hundreds 
of cases, in support of his opinion. — £8. Ecker, 
Ferrrar, Pinet, Ruprera, Marriner, Sourn, 
and others, advise the caustic alkalies, either the 
fixed or volatile. —y. Mrrtnnarp, AcricoLa, 
Maven, Friasanz, and numerous more recent 
writers, recommend the hydro-chloric or nitric acid, 


or the sulphuric or other concentrated acids, —6. — 


The application of butter of antimony to the part, 
after enlarging the wound, has found advocates in 


Sapatrer, Pinet and Lr Rovx; and a similar — 


application of arsenic or of arsenical paste, has been 


prescribed by Acricota, Zrnckr, RovuGEMont, — 


Hares, and others, —e, Fasricrus H1tpanus, 
and GockeEtL, advise boiling oil to be poured into 


the enlarged wound, so that it may reach the ~ 


bottom, and produce a large eschar, followed by 
free suppuration,»¢. Vanentin recommends 
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mstion of the part, even after several days, by 
means of the bark of the fravinus burnt in the 
wound.—7. Recourse to the actual cautery has 
been long and generally had; but it cannot be 
considered efficacious unless early employed, and 
unless it reach the bottom of the wound. 
62. (g.) After a satisfactory employment of 
the actual or of the potential cautery, suppura- 
tion of the wound, kept up for several weeks, ac- 
cording to some, or even for months, according to 
others, has found numerous supporters; very 
different means having been used with this in- 
tention. Cexsus, GALEN, Fasricius Hitpanus, 
Scutecen, Scumucker, Barprincrr, &e., attach 
much importance to this measure, whilst Gr1- 
SELER, PLanx, O’Donnet, and the Franxs, be- 
lieve it to be useless. The means which have 
been most commonly employed for this purpose 
are powdered cantharides ; or the powder of the 
meloé proscarabeus, or scarabeus majalis (Krm- 
weg, Fritscn, Miuirr, Hannover, &c.), savine, 
the diluted acids, and strong brine, or a solution 
of common salt (Du Hamet, Pautuint, AwsiTeEr, 
&ec.). Dr. Bennett states, that Axrer, of Vi- 
enna, applies a blister over the wound, and after- 
wards dresses it with powdered lytte, or some 
stimulating lotion, for six weeks; that he gives 
also a grain of powdered lytte and six grains of 
eancrorum oculi internally for six days; and 
that, ‘during a period of twenty-seven years, no 
patient thus treated had been brought back to the 
hospital under this disease.” Dr. Hauspranp em- 
ploys general bleeding, and makes deep scarifi- 
eations of the wound, which he washes with salt 
and water, after favouring the flow of blood as 
much as possible. He then applies an ointment 
of unguent. basilicum, and pulv. lyite, and keeps 
-upadischarge for three months. He also gives 
camphor and opium internally, during the first 
three days. ‘‘ Eleven persons bitten by dogs ac- 
tually rabid escaped after this treatment.” Dr. 
Wenor, besides keeping up, for six weeks, sup- 
puration of the wound by means of pulv. lytta, or 
other irritating applications, employs mercury in- 
ternally so as to produce salivation. Of 180 
persons thus treated in the Breslau hospital, of 
whom half had been bitten by dogs actually ra- 
bid, or supposed to be so, only two died. The 
German physicians generally confide in prolonged 
suppuration of the wound: but Mr. Youarr, who 
has employed the lunar caustic, having previously 
enlarged the wound, when this is necessary, to 
upwards of 400 persons, and four times on him- 
self after bites from dogs decidedly rabid, has not 
seen the disease appear in one instance. 
53. A, The foregoing measures are those which 
have been most confided in when adopted imme- 
diately or soon after the infliction of the injury. 
But they have likewise been resorted to during 
the latent period, or at a time more or less remote 
from the receipt ef injury ; and various additional 
means have also been prescribed as prophylactics 
during this period. Dr. A. ‘I’. Tuomson supposes 
that the virus remains latent in the wound during 
this period, and produces no marked effect until 
the state of the constitution favours its action; 
and hence he infers that excision and other local 
measures may be useful at any time before the 
precursory symptoms appear. Several facts have 
been adduced tending to show that this opinion is 
deserving of attention. Rusu has related a case | 
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in which “ excision was performed thirty-one days 
after the bite, and even after the hydrophobie 
symptoms had appeared, and the patient’s life was 
saved.” Dr. Harper relates a case ( Petersburg 
Med. Trans. vol. i. p.170.), in which hydropho- 
bia supervened five months after the bite, and 
eight weeks after excision; but another excision 
and cauterisation then saved the child. In two 
weeks the symptoms returned, and a pale and 
painful exerescence formed in the bottom of the 
wound. ‘This was excised, and the wound cau- 
terised by nitrate of silver, and recovery took place. 
Dr. Bewnerr states that M. Recamier opened 
the cicatrices which were tumefied in a person 
who had been bitten by a rabid animal fifteen 
days before, and cauterised them with tle erys+ 
tallised nitrate of mercury. Baths and diapho- 
retics were also employed, and the patient escaped 
the malady; although another person who had 
been bitten by the same animal, at the same time, 
perished of rabies. These cases fully warrant ex- 
cision and the cautery at any period, even up to 
the time of the manifestation of the disease, and 
especially when pain, swelling, itching, or dis- 
coloration of the cicatrix appears, At this period 
more particularly, Dr. Scamrrer recommends 
the nerves going to the part to be divided. 

54. (a.) Dr. Marocuerri, who considers that 
small pustules form under the tongue during the 
latent or incubative period (¢ 7. Note.), contends 
that the true preventive measures consist of opening 
and cauterising these pustules, within twenty-four 
hours after their formation, of washing the mouth 
with a decoction of the genista tinctoria, and of 
the patient's drinking: a pint and a half of this 
decoction, daily, for six weeks, Satvarorr and 
Rossi have been said to have succeeded in some 
cases, in which these means were adopted; but 
M. Macisret states that, of ten cases in which 
he employed them, five died; although more 
might have been affected if nothing had been done. 

55. (b.) During the latent period numerous 
other means have been advised, in order to coun- 
teract the operation of the poison, or to enable the 
constitution to resist its influence. Many of these 
means have been recommended with more or less 
rational intentions, whiist others have been em- 
ployed empirically. Of those, which have been 
advised with the former of these intentions, some 
have been suggested with the view of exciting cer- 
tain emunctories, and thereby preventing changes 
affecting the constitution of the blood from taking 
place; and others have been prescribed with a 
view of supporting the vital powers, and thereby 
resisting the action of the virus, and of accom- 
plishing other contingent intentions. Some of 
these means are both local and constitutional, and 
others are employed either externally or internally 
only. 

56. (c.) Powdered cantharides, both locally and 
internally, have been recommended by Weruuorr, 
Aurx, Wicumann, Vocxt, Catani, Scaras 
muccr, and Rovcemont, for some time after the 
bite, and even when signs of irritation appear in 
the cicatrix; and Srant and others advise that 
the use of this substance should be persisted in 
until the urinary organs are affected, or until 
bloody urine is produced, — a recommendation to 
which Avicenna attached importance in respect 
of the employment of other active diuretics in this 
malady. ‘The mielohpiwenmet ot was similarly 
? 
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prescribed by Sennent, Scura@per, Retin, and 
others, both immediately after the injury, and 
-during the latent period, 

57. (d.) Chlorine, chloric, and hydrochloric acid, 
have been much used both locally and internally, 
to dis-infect the wound and to resist the influence 
of the virus on the frame. Matprn, AcGricona, 
Mernuarp, and Semmota, have attached much 
importance to these substances; but several in- 
stances havé been recorded of the appearance of 
the malady notwithstanding a prolonged recourse 
tothem. Arsenical preparations have likewise been 
employed in the latent period, both locally and 
internaliy, and continued for a considerable time, 
or according to the quantity prescribed and its 
effects. Hares, and others already mentioned, 
appear to have attached some importance to their 
use. An infusion of rue in acetic acid, or the 
acetum rute, has been employed both locally and 
internally by Wepet and others, and continued 
for several weeks after the injury; the theriaca 
being also taken for a considerable time. 

58. (e.) There are few preparations whose local 
or external and internal use have been more fre- 
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‘ “ee 
charge from it to be freely promoted — a suggess 
tion by no means undeserving of adoption, con- 
sidering the very remarkable changes generally 
found in the medulla oblongata and its mem- 
branes after death, and which the seton may pres 
vent by the revulsive irritation produced by it, 

60. (f.) Baths, cold, warm, and medicated, 
salt-water baths, the cold affusion, &e., have 
severally been mentioned by writers, from Crrsus 
downwards ; but they are of doubtful service, 
Cold salt water bathing, and shower baths seem 
most appropriate, as tending to diminish suscepti- — 
bility and to invigorate the frame; but I am an. 
acquainted with any satisfactory proofs of their — 
efficacy. % a 

61. (g.) Numerous stimulants, antispasmodies, — 
and tonics have been advised, with the intention — 
of enabling the nervous system to resist the ope- 
ration of the rabid virus. Musk, in various com- 
binations, and more especially with opium, hag 
been employed by several writers; and opium in — 
numerous forms of association have been pre- 
scribed by many authors. Myrrh, with opium, — 


&c., was recommended by ScuLecex; serpentaria — 
with the wine of absinthium, by VaLentin1; the — 
infusion or decoction of the leaves of the tarus — 
baccata, internally and externally, by RovucE. — 


quently recommended than the mercurial. The} 
bi-chloride, the chloride, and the ointments, have 
been severally employed both locally or exter- 


nally, and internally, in the course of the latent 
period ; and even when the precursory symptoms 
have appeared —and not only singly, but also in 
various quantities and combinations. The ap- 
‘plication of the sublimate to the wound was first 
prescribed by Fasricrus Hitpanus and Pama. 
Rius; and, more recently, Wepexrnp, Percy, 
and numerous writers in the Memoirs of the Royal 
Academy of Medicine of Paris for the years 1777, 
1778, 1782, and 1783, advised its use, both lo- 
cally and internally, as a prophylactic. Calomel 
was employed with sulphuret of antimony, camphor, 
and various other substances by Ransy, Westar, 
and others, and given in large and frequent doses 
until the mereurial action appeared. The strong 
~mercurial ointment was applied to the wound also 
externally by friction, conjoined with eamphor, 
by Baupor, Desautr, Hannover, Postar, and 
others, and whilst this application was made to 
the wound PrrcivaL recommended cinchona and 
wine to be taken, in order to promote the nervous 
energy and the vital resistance of the constitution 
to the poison. Mercurial frictions, the ointment 
being mixed with camphor and musk, were di- 
rected over the parotid glands by Scurceprr and 
SauLcierR; and continued until salivation fol- 
lowed. Whether used internally or externally, 
or in any of the combinations just mentioned, or 
in any other, HotpErReunp, Cotompier, Fat- 
coneR, and many others, advised the preparations 
of mercury to be persisted in until salivation was 


produced, and to be continued for a considerable | 


time. 

59. (f.) Frictions with olive oil, whilst this oil 
is taken internally so as to preserve a regular 
state of the secretions and excretions, were re- 
commended by Suapwett, Sims, and Foruer- 
GILL, and to be continued for a long time after the 
injury. Bavupor and others advised that the fric- 
tions should be made with a combination of the 
oil with mercurial ointment and camphor; and 
Mease and Lortrir with olive oil and the olewm 
succini. Warr recommended a seton to be in- 
troduced into the nape of the neck, and the dis- 


mont, Ramer, and Hitpesranp ; the decoction — 
of rue with that of the taxus baccata by Buaines 
the powder, or infusion, or the oil of valerian, by 
Bovrei.ue and others; ammonia and its various 
preparations, in large doses, and in various com- — 
binations, as with the anagallis purpurea, the 
olewm or spiritus succini, &c. by ANpRy, Ravene 
sTtEIN, and others; assufetida with camphor, — 
musk, and opium by Scumucker, Attx, and 
Nucent; the powder or extract of nua vomica 
by Scuutze and Rovcemonr; phosphorus in 
ether by Zincke; and cinchona, wine, aromatics, 
and various tonics, by Mease, Lorrie, and nu- 
merous other writers. The anagallis flore pure 
pureo was praised by Kampr, Anpry, and Ra- 
VENSTEIN, was given in doses of a scruple, every 
sixth hour, and was prescribed with ammonia by 
some, and both externally and internally by 
others ; but Raymonp and other writers state that 
it is Inefficacious. 

62. (h.) Several anodyne, narcetic, and sedative 
substances have also been tried —during the 
latent period, with the hope of thereby preventing 
the development of the malady; but with no 
evidence of even such partial success as may 
hereafter warrant recourse to any of them. These 
substances, as well as those belonging to the 
preceding category, were seldom prescribed alone, 
but were generally conjoined with other internal 
or external means. Thus stramonium was pre- 
scribed internally by Hartes, with laurel water, 
and belladonna, by Hannover, Muncn, and 
Henninc, whilst suppuration of the wounds was 
promoted. . 

63. (i.) It is unnecessary to pursue further the 
history of means employed in order to prevent the 
development of the malady after inoculation of 
its virus is either feared or presumed. An im- 
partial view of all the circumstances involved in 
cases of injury by rabid animals, discloses various 
fallacies which weaken the evidence of success 
which has been imputed to many substances which 
have been employed as prophylactics ; and, whilst 
some have been insufficiently tried, and their in- 
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efficacy hence not demonstrated, others have been 
found to fail, upon the success of which much re- 
liance had been previously placed. But it may 
be asked, should these latter be discarded al- 
together, or should the facts stated in their favour 
be discredited because they have been found to 
fail in one, two, or even in a few instances? The 
answer I would suggest is, that they ought not to 
be discarded unless in favour of -means which 
promise a more certain success; for if they be 
relinquished for these reasons, then with equal 
reason should all diseases be left to the unaided 
efforts of nature, inasmuch as no unvarying plan 
of cure, or no single remedy is efficacious in all 
cases of any specific malady ; and, as regards the 
prevention of rabies, means which often have 
proved efficacious in respect of some states of 
constitution, or against certain grades of infection 
may nevertheless fail in other circumstances, either 
of constitution or of inoculation. 

64. ii. Curative Treatment? — However 
doubtful, or even hopeless,’ the success to be de- 
rived from treatment when the malady has declared 
itself, nevertheless the attempt to cure the patient 
should be rationally made. Instances of recovery 
from the developed disease are so few as to induce 


many to believe that they were not really cases of | 


this disease, but of some other affection, in which 
dread of water was a prominent symptom. WNe- 
vertheless, in a few cases of recovery — certainly 


very few—the evidence as to the actual existence of | 


true rabies admits not of doubt.—(a.) In most, if 
not in all of these, blood-letting, carried to the ut- 


most extent, was the remedy to which recovery 


~Sxootsrep, 


was chiefly imputed—a treatment advised by 
Borruaave, Meap, Foruercitt, Ferriar, 
‘Mease, Nucent, Hartriey, Rusu, Wottasrton, 
and others. I have referred to the published cases 
by Hartriey, Perers, Innes, Tymon, Burron, 
Wrwne, Vocetsanc, and Du 
‘Heavmg, in which very copious blood-letting was 
‘employed with success, This treatment has cer- 
tainly been resorted to by many physicians with- 


‘out success ; but I believe that in many instances it 


has not been carried sufficiently far, or has not been 
resorted to at an early enough stage of the declared 
malady. I think that these causes of failure are 
‘manifest in the cases detailed by Dr. Azens of 
Bremen, Trotter, and by others; and that the 
Opinion expressed by Mr. 8S. Cooper, and by 
Dr. J. L. Barpstey, as to the successful cases not 
‘haying been instances of true rabies, is not correct, 
‘as an attentive perusal of the details of these cases 
‘convinces me that they were actually what they 
professed to be. Bercer, one of the earliest 
writers who recommended blood-letting, advised 
that the blood should be taken from the frontal 
‘veins ; and Wepet that it ought to be drawn from 
the sublingual veins. In the vicinity of Bresiau 
in 1719, acow, the subject of rabies, was cured by 
an enormous venesection. The case of recovery 
recorded by Dr. Burron was treated by the ab- 
Straction of 122 ounces of blood within four days, 
‘and by calomel and opium. In the much earlier in- 
Stance recorded by Mr. Harrrey about 120 ounces 
were taken, and the cold bath frequently resorted to; 
a similar treatment, with the addition of opiates and 
‘sudorifics, having been resorted to successfully by 
‘Hitrary. In Mr.Tymon’s case, very copious 
blood-letting was accompanied with large and 
frequent doses of opium, with calomel, James’s 
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powder, and mercurial inunction. Dr. Sroot- 
BRED, finding immediate relief to follow a very 
large venesection, trusted to this agent chiefly. In 
Dr. Du Heaume’s case profuse blood-letting 
allayed the fully developed symptoms, and draughts 
with digitalis, hydrocyanic acid and morphia 
were given, and a drachm of the strong mercurial . 
ointment was rubbed into his legs night and morn- 
ing. Dr. Vocetsane, after insisting upon blood- 
letting as the remedy alone to be confided in, shows 
that it should be resorted to as early as the ma- 
lady declares itself, and that it ought to be carried 
at first to the greatest length consistent with the 
immediate safety of the patient. Dr. SHooterep’s 
recommendation is to a similar effect; but he ad- 
vises that the venesection should be with a large 
orifice in order that full syncope should follow. 

65. It does not appear that the very large doses 
of opium, the calomel and mercurial ointment, 
the cold baths, or the diaphoretics prescribed in 
several of the successful cases in which large 
blood-lettings were practised, had much to do 
with the recovery ; inasmuch as these means had, 
on numerous occasions, been employed to a very 
great extent without any benefit. Probably, how- 
ever, the mercurials, the consequent salivation, 
and copious diaphoresis, produced some service, or 
aided in preventing the recurrence of the rabid 
paroxysms, That blood-letting is a rational method 
of treating this malady is not only proved by its 
recorded success, but also evinced by the inflam- 
matory or congestive changes found after death in 
the medulla oblongata, lungs and brain (¢§ 20— 
23.). 

66. B. Other evacuants, beside bloodletting, have 
been employed, but with doubtful results. — (a.) 
Emetics often repeated were recommended by 
Massartren, Rovcemont, Satrerty, and others ; 
the antimonial emetics conjoined with camphor, 
musk, &c. being preferred, with the view of pro- 
ducing also free diaphoresis. How far they may 
be of service I am unable to state ; but the occa- 
sional imperfect retchings or vomiting, and the 
state of the alvine evacuations, indicate the pro- 
priety of an early recourse to’ them, or as soon as 
the hydrophobic period declares itself. 

67. (b.) Purgatives, after blood-letting and 
emetics have been resorted to, have been advised by 
comparatively few writers ; but Lagree with the few 
who approve of their exhibition that the cholo- 
gogue purgatives are required, more especially 
calomel, or the corrosive sublimate, or the turbith 
mineral, aided by purgative enemata. Most of 
the writers who have advised these latter prepara- 
tions have entertained the intention of producing 
salivation ‘by them as well as a free evacuation of 
bile ; and have therefore aided this latter operation 
by the inunction of strong mercurial ointment ; 
and by conjoining them with antimonials, or with 
camphor, or various other remedies according to 
the progress which the disease had made. These 
medicines have been much employed as prophy- 
lactics (§ 58.); and when thus resorted to, it 
is difficult to form a correct estimate of the amount 
of benefit derived from them; but when the hy- 
drophobie stage has supervened, there is very 
slight evidence of decided advantage having been 
derived from them, although, in one or two in- 
stances on record, success even in this stage has 
been imputed to them. ‘ 

68. (c.) Profuse Pe tk has been said to 
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have proved successful when early procured and 
perseveringly promoted, It is most difficult, how- 
ever, to produce the effect in a sufficient degree by 
internal medicines, unless they are promoted by 
the vapour-bath, or by heated air. ‘his practice 
has nevertheless been sanctioned by Gocket, 
Vater, Watpscumipt, Pautiini, Hitary, 
Ricutrer, and others; but I doubt that it has 
been employed in so decided a manner as to test 
sufficiently its effects upon the malady. 

69. C. The sedatives, narcotics, and anodynes, 
usually prescribed in medical practice, often have 
been employed as soon as the hydrophobic symp- 
toms have appeared, but scarcely even with a 
palliative influence. — (u.) Of the several sedatives 
which have been suggested, the cold affusion, pro- 
longed shower-baths, or submersion and cold baths, 
are the most energetic. They have been recom- 
mended by Ransy, Harris, Russet, Warp, 
and others, but upou no evidence of their efficacy ; 
whilst Fornerctiy, Dickson, Watpscumipt, and 
many other writers, have considered them worse 
than useless. ‘The same contradictory opinions 
have been emitted in respect of warm, and variously 
medicated, and alkaline baths, which have been 
advised from theoretical views rather than from 
any experience of their influence on this malady. 
In most of the instances, however, in which I find 
any record of the manner of employing these baths, 
they appear not to have received a satisfactory 
trial, and not to have been persisted in, or repeated, 
so as to produce a copious and prolonged sweat, 
or to an extent equal to th.t suggested above 
(§ 68.). Of other sedatives digitalis, hydro- 
cyanic acid, and the diacetate of lead, are the most 
deserving of notice. Digitalis was suggested by 
Dr. Perctvat, and several instances in which it has 
been given without any marked effect have been 
recorded. No advantage can be reasonably ex- 
pected from it unless it be prescribed promptly, 
and in nearly poisonous doses. Hydrocyanie acid 
was given by Dr. A. T. Tuomson, but with little or 
no benefit. The remark just offered respecting 
digitalis is even more applicable to this acid when 
prescribed for rabies; and if it should ever again 
be given in the developed malady, I would advise 
it to be tried in the largest dose compatible with 
the continuance of life; and to be followed, during 
its sedative action, by the affusion of cold water 
over the head and occiput. I may add, that lawrel- 
water was recommended with belladonna by 
Hecker and Scuwaziscuer in the developed state 
of the disease, but it does not appear that the 
recommendation proceeded from any sufficient 
experience of advantage from them. ‘The acetate 
of lead, advised by Hecrwiscu, and the infusion 
of tobacco, as an injection, prescribed by Mr. 
Sawrey, belong to this category, and hitherto no 
evidence has been produced in their favour. 

70. (b.) Of anodynes and narcotics, opium and its 
various preparations and salts—the acetate and mu- 
riate of morphia — have been most employed ; but, 
although severally prescribed in remarkably large 
and frequently repeated doses —although as much 
as 200 grains of opium have been given within 
twelve hours, no benefit was derived. Mr. Warp 
advised opiate frictions, and Dr. Boorun the injec- 
tion of a solution of the acetate of morphia into 
the cephalic vein. This latter measure was prac- 
tised by Drs. Branprern and Barpstry without 
any advantage. The preparations of opium and 
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of morphia have been given in all combinations and 
forms— with camphor, with musk, with myrrh, 
with ammonia, with valerian, &c.— by the mouth 
and in enemata, but with no benefit when con- 
fided in as the chief means of cure, and only with 
equivocal advantage when prescribed after large 
bleedings. — Belladonna has been recommended 
not only as a prophylactic, but also as a cure, by 
Muncu, Henninc, Hannover, and others already 
mentioned, aided by division of the nerves going 
to the cicatrix, or by re-opening the cicatrix and 
procuring a copious discharge from it; and by 
combining the belladonna with the substances just 
enumerated. But there is no evidence of success 
having followed a recourse to this medicine. The 
same remark is equally applicable to stramonium, 
which was suggested by Hartes to be given in 
laurel water; and conium is equally inefficient, 
More recently the tincture, infusion, or extract of 
the Indian hemp—canabis Indica — has been re- 
commended, but I have not heard of any instance 
of success from the use of this intoxicating sub- 
stance. Indeed, when the changes found after 
death are considered, no advantage can be ra- 


tionally expected from any one of the anodynes or — 


narcotics, when trusted in chiefly, or given in ex- 
cessively large doses. It is extremely probable, 
that ether, chloroform, and other substances pro- 
ductive of insensibility when administered by in- 
halation, will receive an early trial in this malady; 
but, for the reason just assigned, no sanguine hopes 
of success from them can be entertained. Never- 
theless, “‘ Anceps remedium melius est quam 
nullum ;” and the remedies of this class may be 
productive of some benefit, either when inhaled or 
taken internally, or when administered externally 
or locally. The local application also of these 
anodynes may be of use, both in the premonitory 
stage, and in the advanced course of the malady, 


71. D. The most powerful antispasmodics and _ 


stimulants have been advised, and often employed, 
but with no proof of advantage having been de- 
rived from any of them.—(a.) The ethers, musk, 
camphor, ammonia, castor, assafetida, turpentine, 
valerian, &c. have severally received satisfactory 
trials, and their want of efficacy in this malady has 
been sufficiently demonstrated, both when given 
alone or in conjunction with other medicines, in 
which latter form they have been most commonl 
prescribed, more especially with opium, or wit 
belladonna, or other narcotics, as mentioned by 
Measr, Bucuorz, Nucent, and many others. 
And these medicines have not only been admi- 
nistered by the mouth, but also in enemata, and in 
various combinations. ther was thus given with 
opium by Mrase; with phosphorus by Z1NcKE} 
with the succinated spirit of ammonia, with 
camphor, &e. by several other physicians. Musk 
has been exhibited in similar modes and com- 
binations—with opium, belladonna, camphor, &e. ; 
and with cinnabar, creta, and opium, forming the 
pulvis Cobbii or Tunguinensis; but there is no 
sufficient evidence of its eficacy. In a case which 
I attended with Mr, Denny, the spirit of turpen= 
tine received for the first time a sufficient trial —a 
trial demonstrative of its want of efficacy in this 
malady.—(b.) Electricity and galvanism were re- 
commended by Rosst and Auprn1, but no per- 
manent benefit was derived from them. — The ni- 
trous oxide gas was administered by Dr. Banps.EY 
with little effect. 
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92. E, Tonics of various kinds have also been 
tried, but with no marked benefit. Nua vomica 
was given by Rovucremonr and Scuurze, and 
strychnia by Dr. Barvstey. The mineral acids, 
more especially the hydrochloric, have been re- 
commended by Mrernnarp, Acricota, Matprn, 
Ancetu, BruGnarettt, and others; and, proba- 
bly after bleeding, the chlorate of potash, and the 
ehloric ether, are deserving atrial. The mineral 
salis, especially the nitrate of silver, the prepara- 
tions of sinc, the muriated tincture and other pre- 
parations of iron, have likewise been prescribed ; 
the last by Dr. Evtiorson, Bricut, and others. 
The several vegetuble tonics, especially the cinchona 
and cascarilla barks, sulphate of quina, &e., have 
also been suggested, variously combined, and aided 
by other means, as wine, aromatics, antispas- 
modies, &c.; but, although Mrasr, Lorrie, and 
others, have conceived that advantage might be 
derived from this class of medicines, especially 
when thus associated, or combined with anodynes 
or narcotics, no satisfactory evidence that benefit 
has been derived from them, when the disease is 
‘developed, has hitherto been furnished. Dr. 
Semmora has insisted upon the employment of 
chlorine, both internally and externally, as a pro- 
phylactic, and as a means of cure. 

73. F. Diuretics were recommended for rabies 
by Avicenna; but Sraur considered that no ad- 
‘vantage could be derived from them unless they 
are given in so large doses and so frequently as to 
produce bloody urine; and with this view cantha- 
_ tides and the meloé proscarabeus have been pre- 
“scribed by numerous writers, even since the em- 
pirical reputation of the latter.in rabies has been 
shown to be, like all other nostrums, without any 
foundation. 

74. G. Tracheotomy was advised to be performed 
“by Drs. Rus and Puysrc in America, and re- 
cently by Mr. Mayo, with the view of averting 
‘death as long as possible ; believing that this issue 
‘Was more immediately produced by spasm of the 
Jaryngeal muscles ; but it is doubtful whether or 
‘no spasm of these muscles is more concerned in 
producing this result than spasm, or even than 
paralysis, of other muscles or parts, 

_ 75, H. M. Macennm, believing that the fluid 
parts of the blood were diminished by the inability 
‘of the patient to swallow fluids, and by the con- 
tinued transpiration from the surfaces, injected 
@ pint of water, of the temperature of 30° of 
Reavmor, into the veins of a man in an advanced 
‘Stage of rabies. The patient immediately became 
‘tranquil, and his pulse, in twenty minutes, fell 
‘from about 150 to 80. The spasms ceased, and 
he drank a glass of water. He continued to im- 
‘prove until the fifth day, when abscesses, primary 
and secondary, appeared in consequence of por- 
tions of lancets, which had broken during attempts 
to bleed him in -the feet during the paroxysm, 
having remained in the wounds. He died early on 
the ninth day.—(Journ. de Pysiol., t. iii. p. 386.) 

76. In a malady so little under the control of 
Medical treatment as this confessedly is, reliance 
cannot reasonably be placed on any single remedy ; 
and hence, various means have been often em- 
ployed, coétaneously or successively, to arrest its 
‘progress, or to combat its more distressing symp- 
toms. Numerous combinations of the medicines 
noticed above, either as prophylactics or as cura- 
tive agents, have been advised by writers — but 
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advised rather as suitable means for trial, than 
recommended from satisfactory, or even from any, 
experience of their efficacy. 

77. (a.) B.D. Mavcnarr long ago directed 
blood-letting from the arm of the side in which the 
injury was inflicted, and a quantity of blood to be 
taken great in proportion to the time which had 
elapsed from the infliction of it. If the patient had 
become melancholic, or if any of the symptoms of 
the mvasion of the malady existed, he ordered the 
blood-letting to be carried to the production of full 
syncope. He next ordered the cicatrix to be scarified 
and the bleeding from it to be encouraged ; after. 
wards the mithridate, rue, theriaca, &c., to be 
constantly applied to it; and these and similar 
substances to be taken internally. He further 
directed a copious diaphoresis to be kept up, and 
prescribed the same or similar means both to pre- 
vent the malady, and to cure it when it appeared ; 
success having been said to follow this plan even 
where the disease was fully developed. It would 
be impossible for me to notice, within reasonable 
limits, other associated means which have been 
suggested by authors, The reader will find most 
of them in the numerous works and papers referred 
to in the sequel; and he will further observe that 
substances confidently recommended, either empl- 
rically, or by professional credit, as most efficaci- 
ous remedies in this malady, have after a time 
altogether lost their reputation, not merely from 
having been displaced from public or medical 
favour by newer means, but because they have 
been found totally ineflicacious when employed. 

78. (b.) The uncertain or fluctuating views as to 
the pathology of rabies, have tended not only to 
render equally uncertain the plans and means of 
treatment, but also to increase the number of 
substances advised as specifics with the utmost 
confidence which ignorance imparts to empirical 
means. As certain contagious maladies have 
been cured by medicines, viewed as specific means, 
or such as may be depended upon for the removal 
of these maladies, so has it been expected that 
rabies was to be cured by some particular remedy 
which, if once found out, might be proclaimed as 
the true panacea. Hence various substances have 
been, from time to time, thus dignified, and en- 
joyed a short-lived popularity. Ata time when 
credulity was not limited to a few individuals, but 
extended to scientific and corporate bodies, or 
rather when individuals were so generally credu- 
lous as to impart this character to the societies 
which they constituted, certain substances received 
a reputation from this weakness of the human 
mind; and at a time when it was most implicitly 
believed by all physicians from Oxford and Cam- 
bridge, but by themselves only, that all learning 
and knowledge were concentrated in themselves 
alone, the ash-coloured liverwort was dignified by 
these physicians with the name of the Pulvis antilys- 
sus. Subsequently other empirical remedies have 
thrown the college nostrum in the shade, and the 
virus inoculated by the bite of a viper, the guaco- 
juice, the Scutellaria laterifolia, the Alysma Planta- 
go, the Ophiorhiza mungos, the Genista tinctoria, the 
Thalictrum flavum and angustifolium, the Delphi- 
nium conselida, the Anagallis purpurea, phospho- 
rated ether or phosphorated water, and numerous 
other substances, have in different countries, and 
at successive periods, enjoyed their undeserved and 
short-lived reputations, and sunk into congenial 
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oblivion. It may be added, for the information of 
those who take delight in empirical remedies, that 
in almost every town, in every country, may be 
found some old man or old woman, who rejoices 
himself or herself, or knowingly deceives the 
neighbours and all the credulous within reach, 
in all ranks, with the professed possession of a 
specific against rabies; and that these speci- 
fics, according to the amount of patronage con- 
ferred upon them, have at different times enjoyed 
a reputation, which was overturned only after 
numerous proofs of their want of efficacy. The 
Ormskirk powder, and the pulvis Tunguinensis 
are sufficient illustrations of the popular faith in 
vaunted but worthless specifics, and the credulous 
confidence they inspired. Numerous recent de- 
ceptions, absurdities, and fooleries— deceptions 
on so large a scale as to comprise the whole range 
of disease—have thrown these and other ab- 
surdities into the shade, and have proved humiliat- 
ing illustrations of human nature; demonstrative 
of the extent to which knavish pretension, with a 
designing sacrifice of human life to selfish acqui- 
sition, on the one hand, and credulous patronage 
on the other, lower the just estimate of moral and 
intellectual endowment, and sink the general 
‘standard of common sense and sagacity, as ma- 
nifested throughout the community, from the 
highest places, through all ranks, classes, and 
grades, down to the lowest sinks of wretchedness. 

79. I, Treatment advised by the Author.— After 
the review which [ have now taken of the treat- 
ment which has been recommended for the c sre 
of rabies in the earlier as well as in the more ad- 
vanced stages of the developed malady, and re- 
flecting upon what I have myself observed, I may 
be permitted to state the means, in which I am 
disposed to place reliance when the disease has 
declared itself : — Bleedings from the arm to syn- 
cope, or large cuppings on the nape of the neck, 
repeated, or carried as far as the habit of body, 
and circumstances of the case will permit, have a 
greater amount of evidence in their favour, than 
other remedies, and are moreover more consistent 
with the lesions observed after death. After bleed- 
ing, the nerves proceeding to the cicatrix may be 
divided, and the cicatrix itself laid freely open, 
suppuration from it being as speedily and freely. 
produced as possible. Immediately upon opening 
- the cicatrix, &c. a free perspiration should be pro- 
cured and kept up by a hot-air bath, for which the 
materials are always at hand—namely, blankets 
and a lamp,—or by a vapour bath. In other 
respects the treatment must depend much on cir- 
cumstances, and on the predominance or urgency 
of particular symptoms, for which emetics, mer- 
curials, purgatives, enemata, anodynes, narcotics, 
antispasmodics, stimulants, tonics, &c. may be em- 
ployed according to the procession and severity of 
the morbid phenomena. 
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RECTUM AND ANUS, Diseases oF THE. — 
Cusssir, — GENERAL AND Sprecrat Parno- 
LOGY. 

1. Disease is rarely limited to either the one or 
the other of those parts, but commonly extends to 
both when originating in either. Affections of the 
rectum and anus, whether functional or structural, 
cannot be satisfactorily understood unless the struc- 
lure, functions, and sympathies of these parts are 
duly considered. —(a.) As respects structure, the 
fully developed states of the mucous membrane, of 
the connecting cellular tissue, and of the muscular 
coats of the intestinal outlet; the numerous mu- 
cous follicles with which this part is provided ; 
the connections of the veins of the rectum and 
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anus with the mesenteric and portal veins, and of 
the nerves with the ganglial and spinal; the pli- 
cated state of the internal surface, admitting of 
great distention when accumulations of faces or of 
flatus take place in the rectum ; the folds of mu- 
cous membrane, both transverse (transverse valves 
—rectal valves of Houston) and longitudinal, 
existing in the internal surface, and the develop- 
ment of these folds during irritation or contraction 


i 


of the bowel; the liability to congestion of the — 


congeries of veins of the rectum and anus from 
irritation of the mucous surface, or from inter- 
rupted circulation through the mesenteric and 
portal veins, or from certain positions ; the inter. 
position of, and the support furnished by, adipose 
matter ; the various alterations of sensibility, and 
the numerous sympathies, in which nervous and 
vascular connections involve the rectum and anus, 
coustitute an assemblage of circumstances, which, 
individually and collectively, require due consi- 
deration in all our investigations into the nature 
and treatment of the affections to which these 
parts are liable. 


2. (b.) The functions of the rectum and anus are 
not confined merely to the giving exit to the — 


contents of the bowels. ‘The rectum allows, in 
some degree, the feces to accumulate within it, 
until opportunity and the consequent irritation and 
distension admit of their expulsion; and on fre- 
quent occasions, when want or neglect of such 


opportunity, or mechanical obstruction at the verge — 


of the anus, or a weakened or paralysed state of 
the muscular.coats of the bowel, causes accumu- 
lations of faeces and of flatus, remarkable distension, 
not only of the rectum, but also of the colon, is 
thereby produced, so that the former filis up a very 
large space in the pelvic cavity. The rectum, 
moreover, in connection with the colon, produces 
more or less of change in the blood circulating 
to its mucous surface. The numerous follicles 
with which this surface is.studded, actively aid 
in depurating the blood, and in removing materials, 
which, if allowed to remain, might act injuriously 
when carried into the portal and pulmonary circus 
lations, whilst the secretions which they furnish 
constitute a portion, and facilitate the evacuation, 
of the intestinal excretions, The rapidity and 
amount ofabsorption by the internal surface of the 
rectum, whether by venous imbibition or by lym- 
phatic absorption, as demonstrated in health and 
disease, and by the injection of fluids, simple, me- 
dicated, or poisoned, are of great importance as 
respects not merely disease of this bowel, but also 
the administration of medicinal agents. 

3.(c.) The sympathies of the rectum and anus 
are of importance not only as respects the diseases 
of these parts themselves, but also those of the 
other divisions of the alimentary canal and of the 
several associated and related parts, more espe- 
cially the urinary and generative organs. 
tinuity of surface, membrane and structure; con- 
tiguity of position, and the mutual support derived 
therefrom, and from the interposed and surrounding 
adipose tissue; the connections consisting of vas- 
cular communications and of nervous distribution, 
— an abundant distribution of organic or ganglial 
nerves in connection with the ganglia and plexuses 
supplying the urinary, generative, and intestinal 
viscera,—an evident accession of spinal nerves, both 
sensory and motory, to these nerves and ganglia, 
and to the structures of the rectum and anus, this 
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accession becoming more marked and abundant 
as the anus is approached,—and the muscular 
apparatus with which the outlets of the intestinal, 
the urinary and the genital canals are provided, 
combine to associate various phenomena affecting 
these parts, and to develope numerous sympathies 
in disease. A knowledge, or a due recognition, of 
these sympathies, especially in respect of their 
sources and relations, very materially assists our 
researches into the nature and treatment, not only 
‘of the affections to which the intestinal outlet is 
liable, but also of those which implicate the rest 
of the canal, and which are seated in the urinary 
and sexual organs. This knowledge, moreover, is 
often one of the chief aids which we possess in the 
appropriate administration of curative means. 
4, (d.) The diseases of the rectum and anus will 
receive but a brief consideration in this place, 
especially as several of them require surgical treat- 
ment, although neither so generally nor so fre- 
quently as many surgical writers maintain. The 
strictly medical discussion of these diseases will 
chiefly engage my attention, and with a due re- 
gard to the importance of the topics which will 
successively come before me. Much misappre- 
hension has existed, and still more misrepresenta- 
tion have gone forth, respecting the sources, the 
nature, the frequency, and the treatment of several 
of these diseases, both medical and surgical ; and 
whilst not only in practice, but also in publications, 
deception, mystification, and injurious means have 
been resorted to or recommended by a few, the 
nature and treatment of these maladies have been 
elucidated by several able, experienced, and honest 
Writers, to whom, and to my own observations, I 
shall chiefly refer. 

5. I. Matrormations oF THE Rectum anp 
Anus fall not within the province of the physician 
beyond a recognition of their nature and con- 
sequences, as all attempts to remedy them belongs 
to the province of the surgeon. ‘These malforma- 
tions are, — Ist. Imperforation of the anus : — 2d. 
Imperforation of the rectum: — 3d. Unnatural 
termination of the rectum :—4th. Termination of 
other organs into the rectum ; and, Sth. Absence 
of the rectum. It is chiefly the first and second 
of these which admit of surgical aid; and the 
writers referred to furnish ample directions for the 
best manner of affording it. I may add, that the 
‘anus may be so formed as hardly to amount to a 
malformation requiring surgical, although some- 
times occasioning, or heightening disorders which 
are more or less medical. ‘his outlet may be 
either too small or narrow, congenitally, or too 
large. The former may be so considerable as to 
interfere with the function of defecation, and lead 
to serious consequences. Hence the occurrence of 
such a conformation should be kept in recollection 
in cases of fecal retentions during infancy and 
childhood. A large or wide anus is not infrequent ; 
and when the sphincter ani is impaired in power, 
prolapsus of a portion of the rectum is thereby 
favoured ; and a portion of the mucous secretion 
of the lower part of the bowel, sometimes with a 
little fluid faeces, occasionally escapes. 

6. IT. Forricn Bopirs in tHe Rectum, AnD 
Lacrration or tHe Recrum anv Anus, although 
strictly belonging to the surgeon, should receive 
due attention from the practical physician. — A, 
Foreign bodies may be lodged in the rectum in 

ways;=~ 1st, The body may have been 


af, 
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swallowed, and have passed along the alimentary 
canal without occasioning much or even any dis- 
order, until it reached the lower part of the 
rectum, where it is retained ;— 2d. Coneretions 
may form in the bowels, or indigestible substances 
may collect and concrete in them, or gall-stones 
may pass into them and occasion obstruction in 
the rectum. Although these are not always fo- 
reign to the ceconomy, they are as respects the 
healthy functions of the bowel, and there act as 
foreign bodies ;—3d. Various substances or bodies 
may be introduced accidentally or voluntarily into 
the rectum through the anus, and oceasion me- 
chanical irritation, or obstruction, or ulceration, or 
inflammation, according to the nature, form, or 
consistence of such bodies. 

_ 7, (a.) Foreign bodies are often swallowed by 
infants, and accidentally by children or older per- 
sons, and, after passing through the bowels, caus- 
ing either little or no disturbance, or more or less 
suffering, are arrested at the sphincter ani, produe= 
ing painful tenesmus and straining, and much con- 
sequent disease, if the state of the anus and rectum 
be not carefully examined. Instances are not in- 
frequent of infants and children having swallowed 
rings, with various kinds of stone, coins, pebbles, 
the large stones of fruit, pieces of glass, &e. and 
experienced little or no disorder until they reached 
the sphincter by which they were arrested. An 
attentive examination of the anus, as soon as 
straining at stool is complained of, and a careful 
introduction and turn of the finger in such cases, 
will readily turn out the obstructing body. 

8. (b.) Concretions formed in the bowels are oc- 
casionally passed along the canal until they reach 
the anus; and, when much fecal matter and flatus 
are collected in the colon and rectum, behind the 
concretion plugging up the inferior portion of the 
rectum and anus, the nature of the disorder is 
often misunderstood, and a mischievous persever- 
ance in the exhibition of purgatives by the mouth 
often increases, instead of removing the evil.“ Nor 
is the cause of disorder always ascertained by pre- 
scribing enemata ; for these may pass the cause of 
obstruction —the pipe of the instrument may either 
pass by the side of the concretion, or may even 
perforate the substance of the concretion so formed, 
and be retained, or pass off by the channel formed 
by the pipe, without any effect. But the patient 
may not escape so fortunately ; for the enema may 
be administered by an ignorant or a careless nurse, 
who in attempting to introduce the pipe of the 
instrument, and to overcome the obstacle which 
the concretion furnishes, may actually push the 
pipe into, or even through, the parietes of the bowel, 
and convert an easily remedied disorder into a 
dangerous or even fatal disease. Concretions of 
various kinds have formed in the bowels and been 
thus arrested at the sphincter ani, occasioning re- 
markable disturbance, sometimes without the exact 
seat and nature of the obstruction having been for 
some time ascertained. Hardened feces may col- 
lect to such an amount as to fill up the greater 
part of the pelvis, the muscular coats of the rectum 
being paralysed by the inordinate distention. But, 
when the parts are irritable, small concretions, or 
hardened feces of comparatively small bulk, will 
produce great disorder from the irritation, and the 
consequent straining they occasion, and from the 
accumulations of feces and flatus, and of retained 
secretions and excretions above them, In the 
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course of practice, I have been called to cases 
where the concretions obstructing the rectum and 
anus consisted in one case of brown paper which 
had been habitually chewed and swallowed ; in 
another of wax, which had likewise been chewed 
and swallowed ; in a third case of sealing wax of 
various colours which had been likewise swallowed ; 
and in a fourth of chewed cedar of which drawing 
pencils are made. The first and last of these cases 
occurred in girls at school, the substances having 
been reduced to a pulp, and having passed into 
the bowels, were cemented by mucus into balls so 
hard as not to be capable of changing their form 
so as to pass the sphincter without producing great 
disorder. The second and third of these cases oc- 
curred in married women, under thirty years of 
age, without children ; the wax being agglutinated 
into large hard balls. These concretions were 
numerous in all the cases, had evidently existed 
long in the cells of the colon, until the irritation 
they produced and the treatment adopted had dis- 
lodged them, and carried them to the rectum, 
when they were arrested by the sphincter. Besides 
these, magnesia, the carbonate of iron, and other 
substances, may form concretions productive of 
the disorder, to which attention is now directed. 

9. (c.) The treatment of indurated substances, 
whether altogether foreign, or partly or wholly 
formed in the bowels, is generally simple; and if 
judiciously managed may be brought to a success- 
ful issue without much or even any surgical aid. 
Warm olive oil should be carefully injected ; and 
the concretions, if still retained, should be turned 
out by the slow introduction of the finger; and 
the gradual resistance thereby furnished to the ir- 
ritable contractions of the sphincter will facilitate 
their expulsion. When the concretions are less 
indurated, or consist of hardened faces, they may 
be broken down by the handle of a spoon, or by 
a marrow-spoon, and then oleaginous enemata 
will remove the parts which still remain. As 
respects the effects produced by foreign bodies 
introduced through the anus, and the removal of 
these bodies, I must refer the reader to the surgical 
works enumerated or referred to in the Bistro- 
GRAPHY. 

10. (d.) Lacerations of the rectum and anus are 
not infrequent occurrences. They vary much in 
their extent, in their seat, and as respects the direc- 
tion in which they occur. They may be complete or 
incomplete as regards the coats of the intestine ; 
and they may be limited to either the rectum or 
anus, or extended to both. The rectum or anus, 
or both, may be torn partially by the passage of 
large concretions, or hardened faecal matters, 
passed hastily, or after violent straining. Such 
occurrences are rare; and the laceration is ge- 
nerally partial or incomplete, or involving merely 
the inner coats. Complete laceration takes place 
almost always from external injury or accident, 
and from parturition. This form of laceration may 
be limited to the anus, or not extend above the 
sphincter; and it commonly is caused by parturi- 
tion. An instance, however, came under my 
notice of its occurrence from sitting upon a chamber 
pot which had been previously cracked. A second 
form is that consisting of rupture of all the coats 
within the sphineter, the anus, especially at its 
origin, not being injured. This form may be caused 
by foreign bodies in the rectum, by an unnatural 
position of the child during parturition, or by the 
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unskilful use of instruments for this process. A 
third form of laceration consists of a division of the 
rectum and anus, and is caused by parturition. In 
this variety the recto-vaginal partition, the peri 
neum, anus, and sphincter are all torn, the rectum 
and vagina forming one cavity. 

11. (e.) The treatment of partial and complete 
laceration of the rectum and anus is chiefly surgical, 
When the laceration is only partial, medical treat« 
ment will generally be sufficient. A prudent re- 
course to olive or castor oil, to oleaginous and 
demulcent enemata, occasionally to suitable oint- — 
ments, to the supine posture, and to a spare fari- — 
naceous diet, will commonly remove this lesion in — 
the course of a few days. Inattention or mal-_ 
treatment, a too full diet, or a too heating regimen, 
may cause partial laceration to be followed by in- 
flammation, or by ulceration, or by abscess, or by 
fistula — lesions which will be considered in the — 
sequel. a 
Ill. Ivacrron or Tug Recrum anp Anus.— 

Synon. — Local Paralysis of the Rectum and — 

Anus, — relaxation or atony of these parts. we. 

Crassir. I, Crass. I. Orper. (Author — 
in Preface.) ya 

12. Derin.— Retention and accumulation of — 


Jecal matters in the rectum, with constipation and @— 


sense of fulness and weight in the pelvis, and with 
an inability to expel the contents of the bowels, 

13. This complaint, which is not infrequent in 
aged persons, especially in old females of sedentary 
habits, in aged debauchees, and in other persons 
who have exhausted the energies of the ganglial — 
and spinal nervous systems, has hitherto been 
confounded with the more common states of con-— 
stipation. It is moreover the usual form of cons 
stipation in connection with palsy, especially with 
paraplegia and general palsy ; costiveness or obs 
stinate constipation thus proceeding not only from 
various kinds of obstruction in the vicinity of the — 
anus or in the rectum, but also, in a different class 
of cases, from defective contractility of the mus~_ 
cular coats of the rectum, owing to impaired or 
lost power of the ganglial and spinal nerves ac« 
tuating these coats. : 

14.1. Causes. — (a.) The circumstances chiefly 
predisposing to this complaint are the usual causes 
of debility or exhaustion, more especially very 
advanced age; sexual excesses, masturbation, oF 
excessive voluntary or involuntary pollutions; 
want of exercise in the open air, sedentary oceu- 
pations and habits; the rheumatic and gouty 
diathesis, especially when accompanied by pains 
in the loins from congestion of the spinal sinuses or 
veins, and low or nervous fevers, or convalescence 
from them. i 

15. (b.) The most common erciting causes, are 
neglect of the early intimations to evacuate the 
bowels, the rectum thus becoming over-distended 
by feces and flatus, and the muscular coats 
thereby losing their powers of contraction; para-— 
plegia or paralytic affection of any kind ; hysterical 
disorders ; inordinate sexual indulgences; diseaseS — 
of the kidneys; congestion of the spinal veins or 
sinuses, however produced ; exposure to cold, or 
to currents of air, especially when directed on the 
loins or sacrum, and an excessive use of calomel 
or aloetic purges. But whatever impairs the 
vital energy of the ganglia and ganglial plexuses: 
of the pelvic viscera, or whatever suppresses, Te 
moves, or diminishes the influence of the spinal 
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nerves, with which the pelvic ganglia are re- 
inforeed, as congestion, inflammation, injury, or 
structural lesions of the spinal cord, will generally 
be followed by inaction or paralysis of the coats 
of the rectum, and generally also with relaxation 
of the sphincter ani. ' 

16. ii. Symptoms. — Besides the usual symptoms 
of constipation, the patient feels a weight and dis- 
tention, sometimes with pain or aching in the pelvis 
towards the sacrum. ~The desire to evacuate the 
bowels is often slight or absent; or if it be expe- 
rienced, there is an inability to accomplish the 
intention. In many cases, the retained feces 
which are the lowest in the rectum become re- 
markably indurated, and furnish an obstacle to the 
evacuation of the portionsabove. In some of these 
eases the sphincter ani is so relaxed or paralysed as 
to admit of the hardened feces being seen through 
the open anus. Not infrequently these cases 
sroceed from neglect of local examination, and 

om purgatives given by the mouth being con- 
fided in alone, until a fatal issue ensues ; and, if 
the administration of enemata be entrusted to an 
ignorant nurse, the nature of the disorder is equally 
unknown; and these medicines are reported to 
have been either inefficacious, or immediately re- 
turned. a 

17. If the complaint continues, without removal 
of the fecal accumulations, ulceration or sphacela- 
tion of some portion of the parietes of the rectum, 
with absorption of excrementitious materials into 
the circulation, is a common result; occasioning 
low irritative fever, pains about the sacrum, vo- 
mitings, suppression or incontinence of urine, rest- 
lessness, followed by coma and nervous symptoms, 
Varying with the circumstances and complications 
of individual cases. In some instances, violent 
pains, occurring in paroxysms, are complained of 
towards the close, or at an advanced stage of the 
disease, and dart down into the pelvis and to the 
anus; but contingent phenomena vary remarkably 
With the age of the patient and the morbid associa- 
_ tions or peculiarities of the case. 

» 18. ii. Comprications.—This affection occurs 
twuch more frequently in connection with some 
other malady, than as a simple or primary dis- 
order. In the latter form, it is occasionally met 
with in aged persons or exhausted constitutions, 
More especially in sedentary females ; and it may 
continue until the unfavourable issue mentioned 
above (§17.) supervenes. It is a common at- 
tendant upon paraplegia, partial or complete, or 
from whatever cause, and upon general paralysis, 
and the palsy of the insane; and, in these mala- 
dies, it is often associated with relaxation of the 
Sphincter ani, fecal accumulations being thereby 
prevented, the evacuations passing off involun- 
tarily, or as position and gravitation may favour 
their exit. It is also not infrequently complicated 
with diseases of the uterus and ovaria ; with dis- 
placements or enlargements of the uterus ; or with 
diseases of the kidneys or urinary bladder, or with 
enlargement or other lesions of the prostate gland. 
It is often associated with impaired function of the 
rest of the digestive canal, or with torpor, obstruc- 
tion or organic lesions of the liver. 

19. iv. Trearmenr.— In the more simple states 
of this disorder purgation requires to be aided by 
stimulating enemata. Often a combination of di- 
Sulphate of quina with the purified extract of 
aloes, or this latter with the compound galbanum 
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pill, or these three medicines conjoined, will suffi. 
ciently excite the action of the rectum. If these 
fail, the more violent cathartics, as croton oil, the 
extract of elaterium, &c., will occasion more dis- 
order than benefit ; for, if this latter be derived, it 
is only temporary, inaction of the bowel being in- 
creased by them. Suitable enemata are generally 
required, and the addition of the spirit of turpen- 
tine to the injection is usually beneficial. It is 
not uncommon to find the rectum enormously 
distended with hardened faces, when proceeding 
to administer an enema; but the state of the 
rectum and anus ought to be previously ascer- 
tained ; and the accumulation should be removed, 
at least in part, by direct and mechanical means, 
before an injection is administered. The kind of 
enema adopted ought to depend upon the circum. 
stances and complications of the case, and the 
effect produced ; but a daily recourse to it is 
generally requisite. 

20. In complicated cases, the treatment should 
also be directed to the associated malady ; but, in 
these generally, the means now recommended 
will prove more or less serviceable, although 
others may be required in addition. In all cases, 
the state of the urinary functions requires atten- 
tion; and undue accumulations of urine in the 
bladder must be prevented. The condition of the 
sphincter ani, and of the sacrum, or other parts 
unduly pressed upon, should be ascertained ; for, 
when the sphincter is relaxed, much inconvenience 
and increase of disorder, with bed-sores, &c., will 
follow, and will with difficulty be prevented, 
although the greatest care be exercised, especially 
in aged, paralytic, and debilitated persons. In 
these persons especially, not only are the muss 
cular coats of the bowel paralysed, but the secre- 
tions from thervillous surface and mucous follicles 
are remarkably diminished, thereby favouring in- 
duration of the contents, and delayiug or prevent- 
ing their passage from the bowel. In these cases, 
the injections, whether saponaceous, saline, ole- 
aginous, or terebinthinate, may be advantageously 
thrown up as high into the colon as possible by 
means of the flexible tube, as recommended by 
Dr. O’Berrnz, for in such instances fecal accu- 
mulations may exist far above the rectum. The 
combination of di-sulphate of quina, aloes, and 
compound galbanum pill, recommended above 
(§ 19.), or the two former with inspissated ox- 
gall, as advised by me in 1832, will generally 
restore the action of the bowels, unless in extreme 
or seriously complicated cases. 

IV. InrLammations or THE Rectum anp Anus. 
—Synon. Proctitis (from mpwxros, anus) ;—die 
Afterentziindung, Germ. 

Crassir.— III. Crass. I. OnpEr (Author 
in Preface). 

91. Derin.—Pain and heat in the anus, ex- 
tending up the sacrum and pelvis, with continued 
tenesmus or straining. 

22. Inflammations of the rectum and anus have 
been most unaccountably neglected by medical 
and surgical writers, and too generally over- 
looked in practice, more especially by those em- 
pirical physicians who plume themselves upon 
being “ bold” or “ active” practitioners, and who 
are so on inappropriate occasions, “ ad captandum 
vulgus,”’ rather than from a conviction of the 
benefit derived by those whe are subjected to the 
infliction. Proctitis, in some form or other, I 
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have frequently found produced, either as a se- 
quence, or as a complication, of some other dis- 
order, by “heroic” practitioners, who claim for 
themselves a special consideration and notoriety, 
—actually produced by the excessive doses, or 
frequent repetition, or prolonged use, of those 
substances which irritate the lower bowels. How 
remarkably indebted must the surgeons of the 
present day, and indeed of the last half century, 
have been to physicians and others, for their fre- 
quent recourse to large doses of calomel and 
other medicines which have either excited or per- 
petuated, or in both modes developed, not merely 
inflammation of the rectum and anus, but also the 
various organic lesions about to be noticed as 
consequences of inflammation of these parts. 

23. Inflammations of the rectum and anus are 
not of one only type or kind as respects the 
nature of the morbid action, and the consequences 
which follow. As I have shown when treating 
of Jnrtammartion, and of Dysentery, proctitis 
may be sthenic, or asthenic, or acute, sub-acute, or 
chronic. The inflammation may commence in the 
rectum and extend even to the verge of, and 
around the anus; or it may begin in this latter 
situation and mount upwards, not merely to the 
rectum, but. also to the colon, and even to the 
cecum and small intestines. In all cases, and 
these by far the most numerous, the disease ex- 
tends to the colon and cecum, and often still 
further ; constituting, according to the character 
of the constitutional and local symptoms, the 
forms of Dysenrrry which I have so fully con- 
sidered, as not even now to admit of any addition, 
alteration, or correction. When inflammation is 
confined chiefiy to the rectum and anus, although 
closely allied to dysentery, it is nevertheless more 
or less distinct from that malady, more especially 
when it is sub-acute or chronic, and is produced, 
as I have seen it in numerous cases, by the treat- 
ment which has been either adopted on erroneous 
principles, or carried too far, When thus pro- 
duced by medicinal agents, proctitis may com- 
mence in the rectum, or in the lower part of the 
colon and rectum, or extend from one to either. 
When it is caused by agents acting externally, or 
locally, upon the anus, it may be then limited to 
this part, if the agents are not. contaminating ; 
but if they are infecting or contaminating, the 
rectum is soon invaded, and the inflammation, 
always then of an asthenic and spreading cha- 
racter, extends much higher, and to an indefinite 
extent. 

24. i. Symptoms or Procritis.—The phe- 
nomena of this disease vary with the cause, with 
the constitutional powers of the patient, and with 
the severity of the morbid action.—A. Acute 
sthenic Proctitis is attended by heat and pain at 
the anus, shooting or extending to the lowest part 
of the back, or under the sacrum ; and by a con- 
tinual desire to go to stool, with straining, and 
with the passage merely of mucus, sometimes 
streaked with a little blood. .In some instances 
an exudation of lymph, similar to thatin croup, 
takes place, and is thrown off in a more or less con- 
sistent or membrane-like form. If faculent matter 
be passed at any time, it is usually with much 
increase of pain, and after having been retained 
for a longer or shorter time by the irritable and 
constricted sphincter ; and the passage of pellets 
of feces, with the straining or tenesmus, often 
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occasions a slight prolapse of the inner coats of — 
the bowel, which appears swollen, red, hot, and 
injected, partially covered with mucus, or with 
exudations of lymph, and with the mucous folli- 
cles enlarged. When the prolapsus is more con- 
siderable, and is accompanied with spasmodic con- 
striction of the sphincter, the pain and restlessness 
are much increased, and shoots upwards along 
the sacrum in severe paroxysms, a distressing 
aching being constant in this latter situation, 

25. The symptomatic disturbance varies with 
the constriction and severity of attack. There 
may be neither rigors nor chills at the commence= — 
ment, unless the disease follow the local action © 
of cold, or the cause be of a severe character, — 
But more or less febrile action, with a white or 
loaded tongue, heat of skin, impaired secretion — 
and execretion; scanty urine of a high colour, — 
voided frequently and with difficulty, owing to 
the extension of irritation to the prostate gland — 
and neck of the bladder; an accelerated, full, oie 
strong pulse ; loss of appetite, but rarely vomit- — 
ing, unless the disease has been neglected, o} 
fecal matters have been long retained and largely _ 
accumulated, and constipation of the bowels, 

26. The terminations of this form of proctitis — 
are— Ist. resolution ;—2d. In hemorrhagic ex= — 
udations, which may resolve the inflammation; — 
or, if the disease be associated with a varicose — 
state of the hamorrhoidal veins or hemorrhoids, — 
as often is the case, in a hemorrhoidal discharge; 
—3d. In ulceration of the inner coats of the — 
bowel, the ulceration commencing either in the 
mucous follicles, the ulcers being either few in 
number or several; or in the abrasion of the 
villous coat, the ulcer being single, or very few: 
—4th. Rarely in sphacelation, unless that portion — 
of the inner coats of the bowel which has pro-— 
truded and been strangulated by the sphincter ;—= 
5th. In abscess in the vicinity of the anus, or ex- 
ternal to some portion of the parietes of the bowel, — 
or in the connecting cellular tissue between the — 
rectum and neck of the urinary bladder, or be« 
tween the rectum and vagina, the abscess ulti- 
mately terminating in fistula; or in one or more — 
small abscesses in the connecting cellular tissue of 
the rectum or anus ;—6th. In inflammation of the 
hemorrhoidal veins, especially when the disease is 
complicated with hemorrhoids ;—and 7th. In 
chronic inflammation of the rectum and anus, and 
the several structural changes consequent upon it. 
(S$ 43. et seq.) 

27. B. Sub-acute and chronic Proctitis may 
be either primary or consequent upon the acute 
form now described, the symptoms of the latter 
gradually subsiding to the sub-acute and chroni¢ 
states successively. If the chronic form be- 
come prolonged, various changes of structure 
and complications may follow, attended by dis 
tressing symptoms; and, if the complaint receive 
not due attention, the life of the patient may 
be endangered. —(a.) Swb-weute sthenic proctitis 
is characterised by similar symptoms to those 
above enumerated, the chief difference consisting 
in their milder form; and, if not appropriately 
treated, in their longer duration. This form 15 
not infrequent in females; and in them the oc¢- 
currence of the catamenia is often followed by re« 
solution of the inflammatory action, With the 
exception of sphacelation, the same terminations 
as I have stated to follow acute sthenic proctitis 
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ulso follow the sub-acute form, but generally 
consequences of neglect or improper treatment, 
ich often occasion this form to pass into the 
following and its consecutive organic lesions, 
28. (6.) Chronic Proctitis, although often con- 
“sequent upon the. acute or sub-acute states, may 
also occur primarily, especially in persons who 
are subject to hemorrhoidal affections, or who 
have habitual recourse to calomel or aloetic and 
resinous purgatives, or who are exposed, to the 
influence of certain noxious agents. ‘This form of 
the disease may be seated chiefly in the mucous 
follicles, or in the mucous surface itself, or it may 
xtend, especially when it is of considerable du- 
o to the connecting cellular tissue, occa- 
sioning more or less tumefaction or thickening of 
the parietes of the bowel. Chronic proctitis is 
more frequently a complicated, than a simple af- 
fection; and, when associated with other dis- 
orders, as with hemorrhoids, with leucorrhoea in 
the female, with spasmodic stricture, or *with 
fissures of the anus, it may be either the primary 
or secondary affection. It is generally attended 
by more or less tenesmus or pain and straining at 
stool; by a sense of aching or pain under the 
sacrum; by slight prolapsus of the inner coats 
after alvine evacuations; sometimes by dysuria 
and frequent micturition, and often by the exu- 
dation of mucus from the anus— Proctorrhea, of 
some authors,— Medorrhwa ani of J. P. Frank, 
—especially when the irritation is kept up by the 
presence of ascarides in the rectum, or when the 
mucous follicles are affected, or when the disorder 
is associated with leucorrhea. 


29. The Terminations of chronic proctitis are, | 


Ist. Resolution; — 2d. Ulceration, generally 
commencing in the mucous follicles ;—3d. Fis- 
tulous ulceration, with. or without abscess or pu- 
Tulent collection in the vicinity of the anus ;— 
4th. Fissures of the anus, generally in connection 
with hemorrhoidal tumours, or spasmodic stric- 
ture of the rectum, or with both;—5th. Tume- 
faction, thickening, and ultimately induration and 
constriction of the coats of the rectum; and 6th. 
Ulceration, associated with thickening, or with 
induration and constriction, or with all these 
changes. - 

30. D. Asthenic Acute Proctitis may com- 
menee with or without rigors; and, although it 
occurs chiefly in delicate, exhausted and ca- 
chectic persons, it may affect any temperament or 
constitution when the contaminating or infecting 
exhalations which usually produce it are directed 
against the exposed anus; as when persons fre- 
quent privies which contain accumulated faces, 
and emit an abundant infecting vapour. —a. This 
form of proctitis is attended by many symptoms 
of the sthenic acute form ; but the symptoms are 
more severe, the suffering more acute, the spasm 
of the sphincter is more severe, or occurs in more 
distinct paroxysms, and the mucous discharge fol- 
lowing the straining is more copious, watery, 
ichorous or bloody, and more offensive than in 
the sthenic form. ‘The disease, moreover, is rarely 
limited to the rectum, unless the treatment be 
prompt, energetic and judicious; but extends 
along the colon, and assumes all the characters of 
asthenic dysentery, with the constitutional symp- 
toms and terminations described when treating of 
this form of that malady (see Art. Dysenrery, 
$920, et sey.), Asthenie proctitis is generally at- 

Vor, III, 
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tended by much fever ; a quick, soft or weak pulse» 
by much heat of skin; a foul or loaded tongue ; 
by tenesmus, dysuria, or frequent micturition ; by 
retention of facal matters, and many of the phe- 
nomena of adynamic fever, Prolapsus of the 
inner coats of the bowel is frequent; and, if this 
be attended by violent or continued spasm of the 
sphincter ani, sphacelation, foul ulceration, exu- 
dations of an offensive sanies, implicating more 
especially the prolapsed parts, are common re- 
sults. 

31. b. The terminations of this form of proctitis 
depend upon the period at which treatment has 
been adopted, and the nature of the means em- 
ployed. Beside the terminations already men- 
tioned .(§ 26.), the passage of the disease 
into dyseatery, especially the asthenic form, con- 
tamination of the circulating fluids, vital ex- 
haustion, extensive ulcerations, sphacelation, and 
the other consequences of dysentery, may su- 
pervene. 

32. c. The complications of asthenic proctitis are 
often serious, and demand careful examination and 
treatment. The neck, and even the parietes of the 
urinary bladder, with the prostate and urethra, are 
not infrequently implicated in the male, causing 
frequent and painful micturition, or even reten- 
tion of urine ; and the vagina, os and cervix uteri, 
are even still more frequently affected in the fe- 
male; occasioning severe paroxysmal pains, re- 
ferred to the vagina and uterus; and sometimes 
also much disordering the urinary functions. 

33. E. Syphilitic and gonorrheal proctitis are oc- 
casionally observed, especially in females of a 
certain class; but these specific forms of disease 
require no further notice at this place, than that 
the practitioner should not mistake their nature. 
They are more frequent in females than males, 
chiefly owing to the readiness with which the 
infecting virus may be communicated, by proxi« 
mity of parts and by position, from the vagina to the 
anus. Syphilitic proctitis often speedily passes into 
ulceration, &c. within and around the verge of the 
anus; whilst the gonorrhceal form of the disease is 
attended with much excoriation, swelling, and 
discharge at the orifice of the anus, and at the 
internal surface of the nates adjoining the anus. 

34. F. Inflammation, often with extensive er- 
coriations of the anus, is not infrequent in infants 
and young children. In some cases the inflam- 
mation seems to originate externally to the anus, 
or at its external margin; and is either symptom- 
atic of disorder of the digestive canal, caused by 
the state of the mother’s or nurse’s milk, or by 
improper food, or by disordered secretions and 
excretions ; or it is more directly produced by want 
of cleanliness, and the accumulation of irritating 
sordes in this situation. In plethoric, gross, or 
unhealthy children, the infammation almost 
threatens the adbesion of the opposite surfaces of 
the nates. In those cases, the disorder is attended 
by much fever—by a hot, dry skin, anda full, 
excited pulse. In other instances, the inflamma- 
tion extends to the anus from the rectum, and then 
the child has remarkable straining, with very 
scanty mucous evacuations tinged with blood ; 
and often also dysuria. This state of the affection 
is not infrequent during weaning or dentition, and. 
is often symptomatic of disorder of the digestive 
canal at these periods, or is caused by the nature 
or the excess of the ingesta In some cases, the 
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disease assumes a sub-acute asthenic form re- 
sembling aphthe, upon which it not infrequently 
supervenes, or with which it is complicated ; more 
or less disorder or marked lesion, apparently ex- 
tending along the whole digestive canal, but be- 
coming more developed and apparent at both the 
entrance and outlet —in the mouth and lips, and 
in the anus, where the vital action of the parts is 
modified by the copious accession of sensory and 
motory spinal nerves (see Art. TuHRusH). 

35. ii. Causes. —(a.) The predisposing 
causes of proctitis are the irritable and sanguine 
temperaments ; an irritable or susceptible state of 
the intestinal canal; the existence of worms in 
the intestines ; a full habit of body in connection 
with hemorrhoidal affections; venereal excesses 
and voluntary or involuntary pollutions; diseases 
of the prostate gland or neck of the bladder; and 
morbid or Jong retained alvine secretions and ex- 
cretions.—(b.) The exciting causes are chiefly 
those which act through the medium of the intes- 
tinal canal; and those which act externally or 
locally. Of the former, the ingesta, medicinal 
and dietetic, are the most frequent and important. 
Calomel and other preparations of mercury in 
large or too frequent doses, or in prolonged 
courses ; arsenic similarly prescribed ; aloetic and 
resinous purgatives habitually or frequently taken ; 
hypercatharsis, however produced ; the prolonged 
or excessive use of emmenagogues ; substances 
swallowed with the food, accidentally or other- 
wise, which irritate or penetrate the coats of the 
rectum, as fish-bones, or the spicule of other 
bones; the husks, seeds, or stones of fruit; and 
the very hot and least soluble spices, when taken in 
excess. Other substances accidentally swallowed, 
which irritate mechanically the rectum or anus; 
morbid or retained secretions and excretions, ac- 
cumulated feces, concretions formed in the 
bowels, hemorrhoidal affections; and the irri- 
tation of worms, are also occasionally exciting 
causes of this complaint. 

36. The external agents are chiefly injuries, 
accidents, wounds or operations, implicating the 
rectum or anus; the contingencies of parturition 
and the puerperal state; the administration of 
acrid or stimulating enemata, injections or suppo- 
sitories ; injury sustained by the bowel during the 
administration of enemata; abstracted animal 
heat by sitting on cold seats, on stones, or on the 
ground ; currents of cold air; the application of 
gonorrheeal or syphilitic poisons, or other infecting 
agents; and frequenting foul privies where the 
fecal accumulations are great, and where the 
foul exhalations rise against, and infect, the anus 
during defecation. Of the influence of this last 
cause of proctitis I have observed several proofs in 
the course of practice. Theinflammation which has 
resulted has generally assumed the form of asthenic 
dysentery (see Dysrnrery, §§ 20, et seq.); and 
when females have been exposed to this cause, not 
only has asthenic proctitis passing into dysentery 
been the occasional result, but also asthenic vagi- 
nitis, sometimes with asthenic hysteritis, attended 
by acute pain and by a copious or an offen- 
sive vaginal discharge, this complication appear- 
ing most frequently and remarkably in married 
females. 

37. iii. Treatment should differ most remark- 
ably with the activity and character of the inflam- 
matory action, and the nature of the predisposing 
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and exciting causes.—A. In sthenie acute proc 
local depletions, especially cupping over the sg 
crum, leeches to the perineum and around the 
anus; cooling and demulcent aperients ; the warm 
bath, semicupium or hip-bath, followed 
cooling diaphoretics, and fomentations, with an 
antiphlogistic regimen, are the most efficacious, and 
generally remove the disorder in a few days, If 
much pain and tenesmus continue after depletion, 
the compound ipecacuanha powder, or simple 
ipecacuanha, with henbane, extract of hop or of 
poppy, ought to be given in the form of pill, the 
ipecacuanha in as large and frequent doses as the 
stomach will tolerate; and, having allayed the ir. 
ritability, the bowels should be evacuated by fresh 
castor or olive oil; or by sulphur and magnesia, — 
aided by confection of senna, or by a glass of 
lemonade, taken soon after the magnesia, or bya. 
demulcent, laxative, or oleaginous enema. a 
38. B. The sub-acute and chronic states of t 
complaint generally yield to the same means 
just advised ; local depletions to a less amount b 
ing usually sufficient; but these should vary w 
the habit of body and circumstances of the patie 
Ipecacuanha, cooling diaphoretics, warm baths, 
and emollient laxatives, with demulcent and ano. 
dyne enemata are generally beneficial. If external 
irritation, heat, or excoriations are experienced at 
the anus, a cooling and anodyne lotion, as a 80 
tion of the diacetate of lead, with vinum opii & 
acetic acid, will give much relief, and may be kept 
applied for a considerable time by means 
pledgets of lint. The secretions and alvine @x- 
cretions, especially the biliary, should be promo 
by meansof hydrargyrum cum creta, or Plumme 
pill, conjoined with ipecacuanha and soap, in 
posing a dose of castor or olive oil ; ora demulet 
and oleaginous enema. \ 
39. C. Asthenic proctitis rarely admits even of 
local depletions, unless in plethoric persons. AS 
the chief danger in this form of the compla 
proceeds from the rapid extension of the dises 
along the rectum to the colon, the principal 
dication is to prevent or limit the extension by 
such means as experience has shown to be most 
efficient in this mode of operation. I have found 
the warm-bath, or hip-bath, followed by a warm 
terebinthinate embrocation applied over the 
crum or the hypogastrium, and the following pills, 
amongst the most efficacious means. As soon 
the more painful symptoms, especially the spa 
of the sphincter ani, were relieved, or even witho 
waiting for such relief, the subjoined draught wat 
also administered. 
No. 328. R Pulv. Ipecacuanhe; Quine Disulj 
Camphore, aa, gr.j. Extr. Humuli, vel Extr. Ge 
tiane, gr. iij.; Confect. Aromat. gr. ij.’; Muci 


Acacia, q. s. Ml. Fiant Pilule, ij. quarta vel q 
quaque hora sumende. 


No. 329. R Olei Terebinth., Olei Ricini, 44, 3885 
Aque Menthe Virid. 3vjss.; Tinct. Capsici, m. ij. Wh 
Fiat Haustus, 2 

40. Demulcent and anodyne enemata are @ / 
ways beneficial, if early employed ; or before’ 
ceration or sphacelation of the internal coats 0 
the bowel has commenced; but the utmost care 
ought to be taken in administering an enema, 
lest the pipe of the instrument injure the ase : 

ed. 


softened, and tender parts along which it is pass 

In every other respect the treatment should 

identical with that advised for asthenie dysentery, — 

especially if the morbid action has advanced to 
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~ the colon and cecum, or has continued any time, 
(See art. Dysenrery, §§ 88. et seq.). 
- Al. D. Inflammations and excoriations of the anus 
and rectum in infants and young children (¢ 34.) 
should be treated with a: strict reference to 
this cause. 
the nurse, should be changed or corrected; the 
secretions and excretions improved and promoted ; 
and, after the warm bath, emollients, &c., the 
zine ointment, or lead ointment, or cooling lo- 
tions, or other means which the peculiarities of the 
case require, should be applied. In most of these 
eases, more or less constitutional disorder is as- 
sociated with disease of the alimentary canal ; and 
this latter is seldom confined to the rectum and 
anus ; the colon, or the digestive organs generally 
participating more especially in the existing de- 
rangement. In these circumstances, the hydrar- 
gyrum cum. creta, conjoined with ipecacuanha, 
with small doses of rhubarb, and with absorbent 
powders, or other ant-acids, will frequently prove 


most beneficial; and sometimes equal parts of 


precipitated sulphur and carbonate of magnesia, 
to which powdered liquorice root and cinnamon 
are added, in quantity sufficient to render the 
_ whole more pleasant, may be taken in milk or in 
water. 
42, E. The specific—gonorrheal and venereal — 
forms of inflammation of the anus and rectum, 
should be treated conformably with the principles 
which guide the treatment of these maladies, in 
“other situations and circumstances. The local af- 
ection will, however, require much of the sooth- 
ing means already advised for other inflammations 
‘of these parts : —the gonorrhceal especially, local 
‘depletions, saturnine or cooling and anodyne lo- 
tions, &c.; and, internally, the balsams, especi- 
ally copaiba, powdered cubebs, or a decoction of 
the Achillea millefolium. Clysters are of doubtful 
“advantage in the specific states of the disease, as 
they may favour the extension of the specific in. 
fection from the anus to the rectum and lower 
‘parts of the colon. 
_ 43, iv. Ircurne or tur Anus.—A. This is gene- 
rally a symptom only of diseases of the digestive 
canal, or of the rectum and partsin the vicinity. It 
is often, however, so distressing as to form the most 
prominent disorder; and is then a most obstinate 
one to remove. It is most commonly caused, at 
all ages, by ascarides in the rectum, by other in- 
testinal worms, and by chronic eruptions around 
the anus. It sometimes follows recovery from 
ery. It frequently precedes and accompa- 
les hemorrhoidal affections ; and it often attends 
and follows the cessation of the menstrual dis- 
charge. It is often attended by more or less of 
Mucous discharge from the rectum—or “ me- 
dorrhea ani.” Pathologically, it may be viewed 
‘88 an indication of either irritation of the intestinal 
canal, especially of the rectum, or congestion of 
blood in the rectum or anus, or cutaneous erup- 
tions near the verge of the anus, It is often pro- 
duced by the accumulation of faces in the rectum 
and colon; by the abuse of calomel, or of aloes, 
or of other purgatives which act chiefly on the 
rectum ; by various exciting emmenagogues; by 
Writation or enlargement of the prostate gland, 
and by self-pollution. 
_ 44. B, The treatment should be directed to the 
Pathological and exciting causes, and to the com- 
Plications of the case. Local bleedings are some- 
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The diet of the infant, and even of 
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times required, and these are often advantageously 
followed by cooling lotions, as the acetate of lead, 
with acetic acid, and the tincture or wine of opium, 
The yellow wash, or weak solutions of the nitrate 
of silver, and the other means advised for the 
chronic cutaneous eruptions affecting this part,. 
should be employed when any one of these is the 
cause of the itching. In the more obstinate cases, 
clysters containing turpentine will be found most 
efficacious ; and lotions, or a wash, with a saturated 
solution of the bi-borate of soda, will also prove 
most beneficial, and appropriate to all the cireum- 
stances in which the symptom appears. 

45. v. Mucous Discuarce from the rectum.— 
Medorrhea ani, J. P. Frank —is often caused 
by the same pathological states as produce itching 
of the anus (§ 43.). A. It may proceed also 
from a chronic state of inflammation of the lower 
portion of the rectam ; and precede, accompany, 
or follow hemorrhoidal attacks, the ha:morrhoidal 
flux being very frequently followed by this dis- 
charge. When caused by inflammatory irritation 
or congestion, it may prove a substitute for the 
sanguineous evacuations attending hamorrhoids, 
It is distinguished from gonorrhoea affecting the 
anus, or “ venereal blennorrhcea,” by its tenacious 
state and transparent appearance, which it com- 
monly retains. 

46. B. The treatment of this discharge depends 
upon the cause. It is often produced by the abuse 
of calomel and aloes, and by resinous purgatives 
and emmenagogues, and is readily cured by re- 
linquishing the use of these. It is a frequent 
consequence of the congestion, or local determina- 
tion of blood produced by masturbation; and 
hence it should excite suspicion of this vice, the 
existence of which will render treatment ineftica- 
cious, but the relinquishment of which will alone 
removesthe disorder. When it follows proctitis, or 
dysenteric attacks, or attends hemorrhoidal tu- 
mours, or follows sanguineous evacuations from 
these tumours, the treatment advised for Hm- 
MORRHOIDS will then be required; and when it is 
caused by intestinal worms, the treatment pre- 
scribed for these parasites is then necessary. In 
many cases, the means recommended for itching 
of the anus, or for chronic proctitis, will remove 
this affection. 

47. vi. Apscess OF THE Rectum anv Anus,—A. 
Abscesses may form in connection with the rectum 
or anus, or with both, either consecutively of some 
form of inflammation of these parts, or from the 
extension of disease from adjoining parts, or se- 
condarily from phlebitis or from purulent absorp- 
tion. —(a.) When either of the forms of inflam- 
mation terminate in abscess, the surrounding and 
connecting cellular tissue is the seat of the purulent 
formation. If the abscess form near the anus, it 
is formed in, and confined by, the surrounding 
adipose substance. The abscess may be between 
or external to, the coats of the rectum: if the 
former, it is generally very small, or several may 
exist ; if the latter, it is much larger, and is ge- 
nerally single. In cachectic habits it may be 
very large, and spread to a dangerous extent. 

48. Small abscesses, which form in the parietes 
of the rectum, or superficially near the anus, are 
generally consequent upon inflammatory irritation 
in the mucous membrane or its follicles ; and in 
the more healthy subjects, and when the treatment 
is judicious, they generally terminate without pro- 
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ducing any of the consequences, to which the larger 
urulent formations often lead. When the mucous 
follicles of the rectum or anus are irritated, either 
by the nature of the excretions which pass over 
them, or by medicinal excitants, or by the morbid 
matters existing in the blood that they are partly 
concerned in eliminating, the irritation may, es- 
pecially when occasioned by this last cause, 
rapidly pass into ulceration, which, if it extend to 
the connecting cellular tissue, may be followed 
either by purulent collections, or by fistula, or 
more commonly by both these in succession. 

49. (b.) Abscesses seldom form externally to 
the coats of the rectum, or to the sphincter ani, 
independently of inflammatory irritation of the 
rectum or anus, or of the urinary and sexual pas- 
sages. A small abscess, or boil, may however 
appear, independently of irritation of these parts, 
external to the sphincter, or near the anus, owing 
to want of cleanliness or to some other cause ; 
and may, if opened early, and otherwise properly 
treated, in no way implicate the adjoining canals 
or their outlets ; but, if neglected, or if suppressed 
externally, it may extend upwards or along the 
rectum, especially in cachectic habits, and ulti- 
mately perforate the parietes of the bowel above 
the sphincter, and be followed by fistula. Although 
an abscess may occasionally thus originate, and 
with an apparent independence of any irritation or 
disease of the adjoining canals or of their outlets, 
fT believe that instances are rare in which these 
affections, either of the mucous surfaces, or of the 
follicles, are entirely absent, these affections prov- 
ing the exciting cause of the inflammatory action 
and suppuration external to the rectum or anus. 

50. (c.) Irritation or inflammation, passing 
into abscess in or near the rectum or anus, al- 
though commonly originating in those parts, and 
produced by the causes mentioned above ($35, 
36.), frequently proceeds from disease — from 
inordinate excitement, irritation, inflammation, or 
other lesions, of adjoining parts. In females the 
abscess may be a consequence of irritation in the 
sexual passages, and be seated in the anterior 
parictes of the bowel, or in the recto-vaginal par- 
tition, or in the perineum, and may point or open 
into either canal or externally, according to its 
position. In males, inflammatory irritation or dis- 
eases of the urethra, of the prostate gland, or of 
the neck of the bladder, may extend to the adjoin- 
ing cellular tissue, and endanger the integrity of 
the rectum by exciting inflammation of, and 
abscess in or extending to, this tissue. Even the 
means used to cure disease of the urinary and 
sexnal organs, in both sexes, may excite inflam- 
mation or irritation, which will extend in this 
direction and terminate in purulent formation, 
which may open into the rectum. Abscess in the 
vicinity of the rectum or anus may, moreover, 
depend upon disease of some one of the pelvic 
viscera, or upon disease or caries of a portion of 
bone in the vicinity; but these are comparatively 
rare occurrences, or causes of abscess in this situa- 
tion. It should not, however, be overlooked, that 
an abscess may appear near the anus, or may 
partially surround, or open into the rectum, owing 
to the extension of disease, and to purulent ex- 
tension and infiltration, from the vertebrae — the 
abscess being, in such case, merely a variety of 
psoas abscess, proceeding from inflammation of the 
intervertebral spaces, or from caries or tubercular 
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disease of the bodies of one or more of ¢ 
vertebra. 
51. (d.) Abscess, or abscesses, may form in the - 
rectum or anus, from inflammation of the veins of 
these parts, or of a-hemorrhoidal tumour, or of 
a dilated or varicose vein, the purulent collection 
being more frequently external to the vessel, or in 
the surrounding cellular and adipose tissues than 
within, or involving the coats of the vein. It is 
not improbable, that inflammation of the hemor. 
rhoidal veins, when commencing in their internal 
or serous membrane, may sometimes extend more 
or less along them, and contaminate the blood; or — 
cause coagulation of the fluid in them, or other 
lesions fully described in the article on the patho=— 
logy of the verns, and be associated with purulent — 
collections in their course, either internal or ex- — 
ternal as respects their parietes; but thesé results — 
are certainly notso frequent as may be expected 
from the exposure of these vessels to the several 
causes of irritation and inflammation, which so 
often act upon the rectum and anus, and influence 
the circulation through the hemorrhoidal veins, 
both in health and in disease. It still more rarel 
happens, that secondary collections of matter form _ 
near the rectum or anus in consequence of purus — 
lent absorption, the few instances of abscess 1 
these situations which have occurred in the puers 
peral state being those in which inflammation ol 
the veins of the uterus or of the appendages has 
extended to the veins and cellular substance ad+ 
joining, and has implicated those parts in or near 
the rectum or anus. 
52. B. The symptoms of abscess near to, or im- 
plicating, the rectum or anus vary remarkably, i 
severity and character, with the causeg of the i+ 
flammation of which this is the consequence, with 
the severity of the inflammation and the extent of 
the abscess, in no small degree with the particular 
situation of the abscess, and with the constitution 
and habit of body of the patient. The symptoms 
are often, at first, those of proctitis; especially 
when the disease commences in the rectum or anus 
itself, But, when the abscess proceeds from ims 
flammation of the adjoining parts, passages, OF 
outlets, or when it is so external to the rectum oF 
anus as at first not to implicate these parts, little 
inconvenience is experienced there until the out- 
let is pressed upon, or consecutively inflamet 
by the progress and distention of the purulet 
collection. ; 
53. When the abscess is apparently, or even 
really unconnected with the bowel, or sexual | 
urinary passages, and is at some distance from the 
anus (§ 49.), it generally appears in the form 
of an ordinary boil, and proceeds with centre 
hardness, swelling, redness of a dusky tint, am 
throbbing, with symptomatic fever, varying Im 
character and severity with the constitution of the 
patient. If the abscess be of a sthenic nature, the 
attendant fever is more or less inflammatory, an@ 
the tendency to point externally is manifest; but, 
if it be asthenie, or the constitution cachetic, the 
local inflammation and the matter produced by it 
may be diffused, and isolate a portion of 
parietes of the rectum, or of the sphincter, an 
disconnect it from the adjoining parts. In these 
cases, the constitutional symptoms are always 
adynamic; and, however frequent the pulse, the 
vital powers are more or less depressed, In some 
of these, the abscess will hardly point externally 5 
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‘or if it thus point, it will do so imperfectly, or as- 
sume the character of carbuncle. When the 
abscess forms near the side of the anus, and much 
redness or swelling and pain extend to the buttock, 
with considerable fever, then the more painful 
symptoms subside upon the formation of matter, 
especially in the sounder constitutions ; and throb- 
bing, chilliness, followed by a disposition to per- 
spirations, with external pointing of the abscess, are 
chiefly experienced. If, however, the matter is 
more diffused, if the disease is more asthenic, if the 
constitutional powers are weak or exhausted, if the 
superficial appearance of the abscess is more car- 
buncular, and if more than one opening have ap- 
peared on the surface, both the local and general 
symptoms may be aggravated, or at least not 
abated ; and, with the diffusion of the local lesion, 
the adynamic fever seriously if not dangerously 
increased. 

54. The severity of the symptoms and the con- 
secutive evils are much increased when the abscess 
is consequent upon changes of the coats of the 
rectum, or upon ulceration of the mucous follicles 
of the rectum or anus, or upon inflammation of 
hemorrhoidal tumours, or of the hemorrhoidal 
veins; for, in these circumstances, not only are 
the local changes more complicated, but the 


constitutional affection is more severe, and the 


tendency to terminate in fistula, if not in still more 
serious changes, much greater. Much, however, 


in respect of severity of local and general symp- 


toms, will depend upon the constitution and habit 
of body of the patient, and upon the exact seat of 
the local change. Integrity of vital power will 
prevent a dangerous extension of the mischief, 
whilst depressed or exhausted energy, and an im- 
pure state of the circulating fluids, and their 
several concomitants, will increase the evil. The 


exact situation of the abscess will also remarkably 


affect the symptoms. If the matter form on one 
of the sides of the anus, the symptoms will be 
much less severe than in any other situation: they 
will be severer if it forms posteriorly ; and still 
more severe if it collects anteriorly ; as in this last 
situation it implicates parts of greater sensibility 
than in the other situations; and, in the male es- 
pecially, it involves parts concerned in very im- 
portant functions — whether extending merely to, 


or originating in, these parts —and interrupts more 


or less painfully, and even seriously, their offices. 
The abscess may in this situation involve the 
prostate gland, or neck of the bladder, or the 
urethra, or the vesicula seminales, either primarily 


_ Or consecutively, and thus interrupt the excretion 


of urine, or cause retention of it, with various 
associated phenomena. 
55. In females, the symptoms are seldom so 
severe as in the male, especially when the abscess 
i3 anterior to the anus or points in the perineum ; 
and yet I have seen, in two cases, of which strong 
females of a sanguine temperament were the sub- 
jects, both the local and the constitutional symptoms 
most acute, the abscess having been seated high in 
the recto-vaginal partition, In such cases, the 
abscess will not point in the perineum, but either 
in the vagina or rectum, according as the parietes 
of either is primarily or chiefly affected, or as the 
irritation or cause existed in the one canal or in the 
other ; but when pointing in either direction, per- 
foration of the parietes is generally the consequence, 


and the risk of fistula being the result is. great, 


Tam 


‘absorption of tubercular matter. 
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especially if the rectum be perforated, and the 
constitution be at all in fault. 

56. vil. Utcrratron or tuE Recrum.—A.Ulcer- 
ation of the coats of the rectum is not infrequent, 
especially in the course, or as a consequence, of 
acute or chronic dysentery, of diarrhoea, especially 
of coliiquative diarrceha,and of tenesmus. It may 
take place as a termination of one of the forms of 
proctitis described above, and it may be either the 
consequence or the cause of abscess of the rectum 
or anus. It is frequent in the course of tubercular 
formations in the lungs, and less so in the ad- 
vanced progress of organic diseases of the liver. 
In the former, it is often productive of fistula, 
having previously occasioned more or less sup- 
puration, or distinct abscess in some cases, or a 
less obvious collection of matter in others; and it 
generally commences in the mucous follicles, and 
is often caused by the state of the blood consequent 
upon softening of tubercles in the lungs, and the 
Ulceration may 
also follow the opening of an abscess into the 
rectum, when the matter proceeds from inflamma- 
tion of adjoining parts, especially of those already 
enumerated (§§ 49—51.). [t may possess asthenie 
or reparative character, in which case a favourable 
issue soon takes place ; or it may present an asthenic 
or spreading form; or it may even assume a 
sloughing or rapidly disorganising state. It may, 
moreover, be specific, or venereal. 

57. B. Ulceration of the rectum or anus is more 
frequently a complication of other maladies, as of 
those of the lungs, liver, &c. than a primary and 
simple lesion. It is often associated with other 
changes in the rectum — with inflammation of the 
rectum, or of the colon, or of both ; with prolapsus 
ani, with fissure of the anus, with stricture and 
thickening of the parietes of the bowel, with ha- 
morrhages from the rectum, of which itis often the 
cause, and with hemorrhoidal tumours, internal 
or external. It is often complicated with, or con- 
sequent upon, thrush and excoriations of the anus 
in children (§ 34.); chronic dysentery and 
diarrhoea, at all ages, and in all climates; and 
disease of the mesenteric glands, It is not infre- 
quently associated with lesions of the urinary and 
genital organs in both sexes ; and with tubercular 
formations in different parts of the body, but more 
particularly in the lungs. 

58. C. The causes of ulceration of the rectum are 
the same as those which occasion proctitis or ab- 
scess of the rectum and anus; more particularly 
the several diseases just mentioned as often as- 
sociating with them these lesions, as tubercular 
formations in the lungs or in other parts ; disease 
of the liver and digestive canal; hectic and other 
fevers; the several kinds of dysentery and diar- 
rhcea; local irritants, and septic or contaminating 
vapours directed on the anus and rectum in foul 
privies ; substances lodged in the rectum ; opera- 
tions and injuries implicating the rectutn or its 
vicinity ; certain kinds of ingesta, both medicinal 
and poisonous, taken too frequently, or in too 
large doses, as calomel, arsenic, &c.; scurvy and 
morbid states of the blood; and excessive sexual 
indulgencies. (See §§ 35, 36.) | 

59. D. The symptoms of ulcerations of the rectum 
are often those of chronic proctitis, especjally te- 
nesmus, the discharge of puriform, or a mixture 
of purulent, sanious, and mucous matters in the 
stools; more or less Bean ve the passage of 
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the faces, often with partial prolapsus of the inner 
coats of the rectum, and with more or less blood, 
sometimes a little only, following the feculent 
evacuation. If the ulceration exist near to the 
anus, it may be associated with some degree of 
fissure ; and a sanious or puriform discharge may 
either exude constantly, or be discharged at in- 
tervals from the anus. When the ulcer is con- 
siderable and. low in the rectum, it may be felt 
upon the examination ; some degree of thickening, 
with slight induration of the edges, and irregularity 
of the surface, serving to distinguishit. When it 
is beyond the reach of the finger, or above the 
sphincter, its existence may be inferred from the 
history of the case, especially from the appearance 
of purulent, or sanious matter, or of blood in the 
stools, but unmixed with the feces ; from the cir- 
cumstance of these discharges having followed 
symptoms of proctitis or of abscess, or attacks of 
dysentery or chronic or colliquative diarrhoea ; 
from the pain under the sacrum or pubis just be- 
fore or during evacuation of the bowels; and from 
the partial prolapsus often attending fecal evacua- 
tions. But it is rather from the association of 
several of these, than from either singly, that this 
change is to be inferred. (See art. Hamonruace 
— from the Intestines, &c. § 197.) 

60. Le. Syphilitic ulceration of the rectum or anus 
is a general attendant as well as consequence of 
syphilitic proctitis. It occurs most frequently in 
females, owing chiefly to the proximity of the in- 
fecting and infected surfaces. The specific cha- 
racters of the syphilitic ulcer are often, but not 
always, present. When these are absent, as well 
as in other circumstances, the history of the case, 
and the conduct of the patient, as far as that is 
known, will serve to guide the diagnosis. The 
existence of other syphilitic symptoms, primary 
and secondary, should also be ascertained. 

61. viii. Fisruta my Ano. — Rectal fistula— 
Fistula is the consequence of abscess or ulceration 
of the rectum or anus, and hence it proceeds from 
the same remote causes —predisposing and ex- 
citing — as occasion either or both these lesions. 
It has usually been divided into three varieties, the 
last of which, however, is very doubtful : — lst. 
Complete fistula, which has two openings, one in 
the rectum and the other externally, — 2d, In- 
complete internal, or external blind fistula, which 
has an opening in the bowel, but none externally. 
— 3d. The incomplete external or internal blind 
fistula, which has an external opening, but no 
internal opening into the gut. The existence, 
however, of this third variety has been disputed 
with much reason. More than one fistula may 
exist in the same person, and they may be of the 
same, or of the first and second varieties. They 
may present’ various differences; the fistulous 
eanal may extend far up, before opening into the 
gut, may have several external openings, may 
extend far beneath the external skin, may be 
attended by spasm of the sphineter, and by callo- 
sities, hardening, and disease of adjoining parts, 
as the vagina, bladder, urethra, prostate, or even 
of the pelvic bones. 

62. The constitutional and pathological relations 
of fistula in ano—the frequent dependence of this 
lesion upon important visceral disease — have not 
sufficiently engaged the attention of surgeons in 
devising their intentions and means of cure. 
Hence the necessity of close investigation of the 
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causes and complications of ail cases of anal 
fistula which come under medical or surgical 
treatment. 
already mentioned in connection with the diseases 


The causes of rectal fistule are those © 


already discussed, but more especially injuries of — 


the internal coats of the rectum by foreign bodies, 
or by retained matters in the bowel; and the 
suppuration or ulceration of bunches of hemor. 
rhoids, perforating or destroying the inner coats of 


the gut. Fistule, from this latter cause, generally — 


form slowly, The patient has itching at the anus, 
and a knobby swelling forms near the anus, which 
often merely empties itself by a small opening, or 
which has little disposition to break externally, 


but rather spreads upwards, or it may be con- 


nected above, with a second opening into the 


rectum. In some cases the fistulaisaconsequence 
of injury, or of the burrowing of pus from some — 
adjoining part, depriving the exterior parietes of 
the rectum more or less completely of their cellular 
These fistulz are often critical—or 
rather the abscesses in which they originate. But 

more frequently the fistula accompanying con- 
stitutional disease, especially phthisis, originate in 
ulceration, frequently affecting the mucous fol- 


connections. 


licles, in the manner already mentioned (§ 56.). 
63. According to the researches of Sapatrer, 


Larrey, Rises, and Cuetius, the internal open- — 


ing of rectal fistula is most commonly immediately 
above the part where the internal membrane of 
the rectum joins the external skin, and rarel 

higher than five or six lines above this part. Such 
appeared to have been the result in seventy-five 
cases examined by M. Rizss. 


of the discharge being either purulent or fecal, 


and by the passage of intestinal-gas through it, — 


especially after having been examined by the 
probe. 

64, 1x. TREATMENTOF Apscrss, ULCERATION, AND 
FisruL& or THE Recrum anv Anvus.—The causes 


and the constitutional relations of these lesions — 
should determine the indications and means of — 
lf either lesion 


cure that ought to be adopted. 
proceed from constitutional or general disease, 
the treatment should be chiefly constitutional and 
dietetic. If either have arisen from acute or sub- 
acute proctitis, the means already mentioned as 


appropriate for chronic proctitis (§ 38.) may 


be employed ; but these should be varied with the 
diathesis, the complications, the duration or the 


obstinacy of the disease, and the habit of body of © 


the patient. 
65. A. When the abscess is of a sthenic chas 


racter, is apparently only forming, then leeches, 
and soothing applications may be employed; but 
in all cases, whether sthenic, asthenic, carbuncular, — 


spreading or burrowing, they ought to be opened 
as early as matter is formed, and a free external out- 


let toit be afforded. Afterwards, as well as when — 


ulceration of the internal coats of the rectum are 


ascertained upon examination, the treatment, both — 
local and general, should depend entirely upon the — 
features and pathological associations of the case. — 


If the abseess or ulceration has not advanced to 


the formation of either an incomplete or complete _ 
fistula, such means as are most likely to promote — 
the circulation through the portal vessels, and re- 
move obstructions from the liver, ought to be 
adopted, aided by soothing, stimulatinz, or as- 


The condition of - 
the fistula is partly shown by the nature of its — 
origin and history of the case ; by the circumstances _ 


- 


other quarter ; besides, an operation in these cases 


2d. Fistula may occur in weak, irritable, nervous, | 


id 
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tringent and tonic means, locally or constitution- 
ally, according to the peculiarities of the case. 
With these views, I have given PLummer’s pill 
with soap and inspissated ox-gall; or the pre- 
cipitated sulphur, with the bitartrate of potash, 
the confection of senna, and confection of black- 
pepper, or with capsicum, according to the state 
of the case. If the rectum continue irritable, or if 
the ulceration be attended by spasm of the sphincter, 
emollient injections, the local application of the 
extract of belladonna, with either of the ointments 
advised for anal fissure, and a recourse to the 
decoction of the yarrow, or millefolium, which was 
recommended to my attention by Mr, Perkrns, of 
Mortimer Street, will afford relief. If the ulcera- 
tion be obstinate, small injections of a solution of 
nitrate of silver, or of mucilaginous mixtures con- 
taining spirits of turpentine, or the balsams, espe- 
cially the Peruvian balsam ; or pills with ipecacu- 
nha, capsicum, ox-gall, and one of the balsams, 
will generally remove the disease, if the evacua- 
tions and the diet be duly regulated, and if the 
constitutional powers be duly preserved or in- 
creased, 
_ 66. B. If the ulceration presenta foul, spreading, 
asthenic, or gangrenous character, the treatment 
both local and general should be of an antiseptic 
and tonic nature. Applications containing one of 
the chlorides, or creasote, or spirits of turpentine, 
or the Peruvian balsam; small injections with 
these; and the internal use of the decoction of 
‘cinchona with alkaline carbonates, camphor, ser- 
‘pentaria, capsicum, aromatics, &c, are indicated 
in these cases. When the ulceration is considered 
syphilitic, then mercurials, especially the bichlo- 
‘tide, in gradually increased doses, or calomel, 
Alue-pill, hydrargyrum cum creta, &c. may be 
prescribed according to the peculiarities of the 
ease. 

67. C. Rectalor anal fistule require the adoption 
_of similar principles and means to those espoused 
above. ‘These fistule often require an operation 
for their cure; but such operations ought not to 
be undertaken inconsiderately for the following 
reasons: — Ist. The fistula may be symptomatic 
of disease of the lungs or liver — of the lungs 
especially, and the discharge from it may have a 
beneficial influence on the pulmonary malady. 
No attempts, therefore, should be made to close 
this safety-valve of the frame in these cireum- 
‘stances, until another has been established in some 


is often followed by a recurrence of the fistula. — 


‘and susceptible persons, even independently of 
tubercular formations, or of pulmonary disease ; 
and yet an operation by incision or ligature may 
be followed by very painful or even dangerous 
consequences. The accidents which may thus 
occur are, severe or faial hemorrhage, inflamma- | 
tion, copious suppuration, colic, diarrhoea, perito- | 
mIntis, retention of urine, constipation, erysipelas, 
‘&e. Although these ill effects of the operation 
are most common in persons constituted as above, 
yet they may appear also in the plethoric, the 
eachectic, and even in those apparently the least 
likely to be thus endangered. —3d. Fistula, in 
favourable circumstances, especially during the 
adoption of means to improve the general health, 


of a suitable and regular diet, and of a treatment 
identical with, or similar to, that just advised 
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(§§ 65, 66.), will heal up favourably, particularly 
when no visceral disease remains to perpetuate the 
symptomatic lesion. In all cases, the visceral dis- 
ease should be investigated, and the treatment in 
great measure directed to it. 

68. As to the performance of these operations 
I need only refer the reader to the able writings of 
A.Coorrr, Bropiz, W. Fercusson, Cue tus, 
Sourn, and others referred to in the Bisuzo- 
crapuy. But I may here add that they should 
not be attempted when the patient is the subject 
of any form of pulmonary or tubercular disease ; 
or whenever the fistula becomes a vicariously 
secreting organ, by which other ailments are alle- 
viated or removed; or if it be connected with 
disease of the pelvic bones, or of the prostate gland, 
or with incurable disease of the liver. In many of 
such cases, the patient may be relieved by en- 
larging the external opening of the fistula,.and by 
strict cleanliness. The operation, moreover, will 
often fail in very old fistula, in those which have 
several openings, or which are connected with 
callosities or ruptures, or when the internal open- 
ing is outof reach. Even when no visceral disease 
exists, if the fistula have been of long standing, 
the operation should not be undertaken until an 
issue or seton has been prescribed. 

69. V. Fissurre or THE ANus, SPASM OF THE 
Spuincrer Ant, anD Neuraucic Pain oF THE 
Recrum are more or less connected with each 
other. I very much doubt the existence of spasm 
of the sphincter independently of either fissure or 
ulceration within the verge of the anus; and the 
pain, which is often extremely acute in the rectum, 
especially after a stool, is generally dependent 
upon one or other, or upon both, these lesions, and 
is but rarely of a purely newralgic or even rheuma- 
tic or gouty nature. Indeed the pain cannot be 
viewed as possessing those characters unless it be 
independent of spasm, fissure, and ulceration, and 
alternate, as the case may be, with neuralgia, 
rheumatism, or gout, in other parts. 

70. i. Fissures or THE ANus—anal fissures — 
have been well described by Boyer, Dupuytren, 
and Broprr.—A. Causes. — Adults are exclusively 
subject to this disease. Children and young per- 
sons are exempt from it; and it is met with in 
persons. between the ages of 25 and 60 ; most fre- 
quently from 30 to 45. It occurs in both sexes, 
but more frequently in females than males, and in 
those of nervous, hysterical, and irritable tempe- 
raments. The most common exciting causes are 
constipation and the irritation and spasm thereby 
sometimes produced. The passage of hard sub- 
stances which abrade the mucous surface in the 
situation of the sphincter ; injuries occasioned by 


'the administration of clysters; the existence of 


hemorrhoids or hemorrhoidal tumours, and pre- 
vious operations for these, and the venereal poison 
flowing from the female genitals and infecting the 
anus. 

71. B. Symptoms. — The disease sometimes 
commences insensibly, in certain eases more ra- 
pidly or suddenly. The passage of stools is at« 
tended by heat and smarting, and, as the fissure 
increases, by violent pain, and a sense of spasmodic 
constriction at the anus. The pain often continues 
for hours after passing a stool ; and in the worst 
cases it scarcely ceases. It is often increased by 
coughing, by micturition, or by exertion. It is 
generally ssh 7 a and is attended 
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by restlessness, an anxious expression of counte- 
nance, increased nervous susceptibility, and loss 
of flesh and strength. M. Dupuytren states that 
the disease consists in a lengthy and superficial 
ulceration in the folds of the mucous membrane 
of the anus. On separating the orifice and direct- 
ing the patient tostrain, a narrow cleft is observed, 
with its bottom red, and its edges slightly swollen 
and callous, It often extends into the-rectum ; 
and is more frequently seen at the sides and back 
of the anus than at its fore part. It rarely extends 
through the whole thickness of the mucous coat. 
The most distressing part of the affection is the 
painful spasm of the sphincter. Sir B. Bropiz 
remarks, that the construction of the sphincter at 
first appears merely spasmodic ; but in proportion 
as this muscle is called into action it increases in 
bulk; and after the affection has continued for 
some time it becomes considerably larger. Du- 
PuYTREN and other surgeons consider the fissure or 
ulceration to be produced by the spasm ; but, with- 
out denying that the spasm may occasion ulccra- 
tion, I believe — and I state this from the history 
of several cases, two of which occurred as early in 
my practice as 1825—that the fissure or ulcera- 
tion is commonly the cause of the spasm. The 
constriction of the anus is often so great as to 
render the introduction of any body, even the pipe 
of a syringe, both dificult and most painful. 

72. Fissures present various differences accord- 
ing to their situation. When they are entirely 
anal, or are below the sphincter, and are external 
to the verge of the anus, they are much less pain- 
ful; and the pains are not materially aggravated 
by the passage of feeces ; but there is more or less 
pruritus ; and in this situation the affection is often 
venereal, especially in females. Fissures may 
exist above or within the grasp of the sphincter, or 
in both situations, extending from the one to the 
other. When the fissure is above the sphincter it 
possesses more of the characters of an ulcer. It 
may be detected there either by means of the spe- 
culum or by introducing the finger, to which it 
feels hard, knotty, or rough ; and it is very painful 
when pressed on by the finger, or when a hardened 
motion is passed ; but the pain ceases soon after, 
and never continues so long and so violently as 
when the fissure is grasped by the sphincter. When 
a consistent stool is passed, the portion of the faces 
which passes over the ulcer or fissure is often 
covered by a puriform mucus, sometimes coloured 
with a little blood. When the ulcer exists above 
the sphincter, it does not present the appearance of 
a fissure, and is not usually attended by spasm ; 
nor by remarkable pain until a motion is passed ; 
but possesses the characters, and, by extending, 
produces the results, already mentioned, especially 
copious hemorrhages, abscess, fistula, &c. 

73. C. Treatment. —Previously to 1825 this 
affection was generally treated by the operation 
first recommended by Boyer. At the commence- 
ment of that year I was called to a gentleman 
residing at Wisbeach who was advised by his 
surgeon to have this operation performed, con- 
formably with the opinion then entertained by the 
most eminent authorities. He had been long sub- 

ject to hemorrhoids, was remarkably nervous and 
timid, and had the greatest aversion, notwithstand- 
ing the violence of his pains, to undergo an opera- 
tion. He came to London, and placed himself 
under my care, having heard that 1 had expressed 
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the opinion, that this affection may often be com 
pletely removed without any operation. Notwi 
standing the severity and long duration of the ease, 
I believed that it might be removed by medical 
treatment merely ; and prescribed a light and an. 
tiphlogistic diet ; demulcents with liquor ammonia — 
acetatis; gentle and cooling laxatives; emollient 
enemata ; and an ointment containing one part in — 
seven of the extract of belladonna, which was a 
plied after each stool, and with which the pipe of the 


enema syringe was directed to be covered when an — 


of the disease. In the summer of the same year 
(1825) I attended a_lady residing near Russell” 
Square for the same affection, and for which t 


cases, but these recovered without an operation, 
the means having been varied according to the 
peculiarities of each. 

74. M. Dupuytren remarks, that fissures below — 
and above the sphincter most commonly heal with. — 
out an operation; the former with linen or lint 
spread with simple cerate, opiate cerate, poplar 
ointment, mercurial preparations; and the latte 
by soothing and narcotic lotions of decoction @ 
marsh-mallow, poppy-heads, nightshade, henbane, 
stramonium, &c. thrown up into the rectum. Hi 
says that spasmodic constriction is the true ail. 
ment, and that the fissure or crack is merely a 
secondary symptom. This, however, by no means 
agrees with my observation, The application o 
belladonna, when judiciously prescribed and aided 
by a proper general treatment, is commonly most 
successful in these cases. One part of the extrac 


f 


ment, or the lead ointment or cerate; or one part 
by weight of the extract, and one part of thi 
acetate of lead, to six parts of any ointment; and 
this pomade may be applied once or twice daily, 
or on the surface of a bougie. In cases where a 
lotion may be preferred to greasy applications, | 
have found a saturated solution of the bi-borate of 
soda, with the extract of belladonna, or vinum 
opii, used as a lotion, almost as efficacious as the 
foregoing ; or a lotion with the diacetate of lead 
and an anodyne, for the more external fissures, 
Sir B. Bronte states that, though he formerly used 
a suppository with extract of belladonna with ma- 
nifest advantage, yet he is not in the habit of fre 
queatly employing it. ‘‘ Even used in the form of 
a suppository, the belladonna sometimes produces 
very serious symptoms by its influence on the 
brain.” He therefore only gives purgative medicine 
to prevent hard stools, directs the introduction of 


prescribes an opium suppository at night. B 
the employment of belladonna in the form of a 
suppository is not required, and is always objec- 
tionable ; and much of the success depends upon 
the selection of laxatives, rather than purgatives, 
or upon the means by which the bowels may be 
kept gently open, and the irritation in the rectum 
and anus at the same time soothed — intentions 
which the experienced physician will readily fulfi 


cannot be admitted to exist, unless they appeal 


connected with neuralgia, rheumatism, or gout m 
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RECTUM AND ANUS — Protapss or. 


been felt in the rectum, Pains in the gut or in 
‘the anus are generally caused by ulceration, or 
fissure, or spasm of the sphincter, the existence of 
either of which should be ascertained whenever 
pains in these situations are experienced ; and if 
they can be referred to either of these causes, the 
treatment ought to be directed accordingly. If, 
however, no such source can be detected, or if they 
are referable to neuralgia, rheumatism, or gout, 
‘the means which have been recommended for 
these maladies should then be prescribed, and 
aided by narcotic or anodyne suppositories, or oint- 
ments, as advised for spasm of the sphincter. 
~ 76. VI. Provarseor tue Recrum.— Prolupsus 
ani. — Vorfall des Mastdarmes, Germ. ; — Chute 
du Rectum, Fr. 
Crasstr.—IV. Crass. I.,Orper (Author). 
77. Prolapse of the rectum or anus appears 
under different forms :— it may be complete, the 
prolapsus consisting of all the coats of the bowel, 
to a greater or less extent; or it may be incomplete 
or partial, and consist only of the inner coats. It 
may arise from debility only, as in children, and 
in these cases it is generally compiete; or from 
hemorrhoidal tumours ; or from irritation or ehronic 
inflammation of the internal coats; and in these 
two classes of cases it is generally incomplete or 
partial, consisting only or chiefly of the mucous 
and cellular coats. CueExius states that this dis- 
ease appears under three forms : — it may be either 
the rectum with all its membranes, or simply the 
internal membrane, or an inverted upper portion of 
the bowel —volvulus, or intus-susception of the 
upper part. 
_ 78.1. Prolapse from debility — prolapse of all 
the coats of the rectum——has been doubted by a 
few surgeons who could have had no experience 
of the diseases of children, among whom this affec- 
tion is by no means infrequent. Mr. Corpetanp 
_ says, that ‘in almost every case of prolapsus ani, 
it is the internal membrane of the intestine only 
which descends through the sphincter.” No doubt 
such is the case in the great majority of cases in 
adults, especially when the prolapse is consequent 
upon hemorrhoids and changes just mentioned ; 
but in children, and evensometimes in old persons, 
especially females, the prolapse is often that of all 
the coats, and not infrequently to a very great ex- 
tent; although in them also partial prolapse, or 
rotrusion of the inner coat only, sometimes occurs. 
t depends upon imperfect tonic contraction of the 
sphincter, and relaxation of the connections of the 
bowel with the surrounding parts. It proceeds 
from the general debility observed in children 
reared in unhealthy localities, in the ill-fed, and in 
the offspring of aged and debilitated parents. In 
some cases both the sphincter and the muscular coats 
of the bowel seem more or less paralysed. The 
tumour is usually of a largesize; and if it be 
allowed to remain for some time unreduced, the 
coats become congested, livid, and thickened, and 
much difficulty is experienced in reducing it. 
Mr. Syme considers that the prolapse, involving 
the whole parietes of the gut, is owing chiefly to 
irritation, This may be sometimes the case, espe- 
cially as irritation is not infrequently associated 
with debility or want of tone of the parts, especially 
of the sphincter. ‘The tumour is commonly round 
or oval, but sometimes cylindrical, varies in size 
from that of a small egg to that of a large orange, 
exhibits the slimy surface of a mucous membrane, 
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aud affords a secretion similar to red currant jelly. 
This protrusion is the same as an invagination oc- 
curring higher up in the bowels, and differs only in 
its_being so low down as to become external, 

79. The symptoms of the rolapse vary with 
the extent of protrusion, and with the habit of body 
and strength of the patient. They are commonly 
very severe, and most urgent in young or robust 
subjects. There are straining and pain at the 
anus, with obstruction of the fecal evacuations, 
If the protrusion continue, the pressure of the 
sphincter retards the return of blood from the 
protruded part, which then becomes engorged 
livid, and swollen. Inflammation may follow if 
the prolapse be not removed ; and increased pain 
fever, ulceration, sphacelation, or peritonitis, may 
supervene. Recovery may follow the sphacelation 
of the protruded part, or death, in consequence of 
peritoneal inflammation. 


80. il. Prolapse from hemorrhoids, or chronic 


-inflammation of’ the internal coat, is the most fre- 


quent form, and occurs to a much less extent.—(a,) 
W hen it is consequent upon chronic inflammation 
or inflammatory irritation, there is generally more 
or less thickening, seated chiefly in the connecting 
cellular tissue. The frequent straining, often pre- 
ceding and attending this protrusion, causes a re- 
laxation and elongation of the internal coat, espe- 
cially when hemorrhoidal tumours com plicate the 
affection, At first a little reddish swelling only 
. oO 

appears, which gradually enlarges, becomes wider 
1s rounded below, but narrowed above by the 
sphincter ; and, at its free extremity, has an open- 
ing by which the stools pass. The surface of the 
protrusion varies in appearance with the-degree of 
constriction exercised by the sphincter, and with 
the duration of the displacement. It is red, or 
livid, soft or slightly tense, often divided into several 
lobes, and covered with bloody mucus. Dr. Busue 
justly states that, when this protrusion occurs in 
children, it presents the appearance of a small 
pyramidal, red, and coiled tumour; while in the 
adult it is less red, and generally takes the form, 
either of two lateral flaps, or of a circular fold. 
“In some of these cases, the portion of membrane 
protruded comes from the pouch of the rectum, 
while that within the sphincters remain in situ, 
When this is the case, the extremity of the little 
finger may be passed between that portion of the 
membrane which adheres to the internal sphincter 
and that which is protruded.” (p. 204.) 

81, (b.) Mr. Copetanp observes, that prolapsus 
ani has so many points of analogy with hamorrhoids 
that it may be considered as the same disease in a 
more chronic and advanced state; and Mr. Syme 
thinks that the protrusion of the mucous membrane 
alone should be referred to the head of hemor- 
rhoids, Dr. Buse remarks, as to its diagnosis 
from hemorrhoidal tumours, that the semilunar 
form of the flaps, the extent of their base, our 
ability to glide the folded membrane between the 
finger and thumb, as well as the absence of erec- 
tion and hemorrhage, are sufficient to distinguish 
this form of protrusion from hemorrhoidal tumours. 
He adds, in respect of intus-susception of the rec- 
tum, that, in cases of protrusion, a probe, or the 
finver cannot pass higher than the border of the 
internal sphincter, owing to the doubling of the 
mucous membrane, while in intus-susception no 
resistance is offered to the passage of either the one 
or the other. 
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82. ii. The prognosis of prolapsus ani varies 
with the age and other circumstancesof the patient. 
In children it is generally soon cured ; or becomes 
less and less frequent as the child advances in 
age. In adults and old persons, it is a much 
more severe and obstinate complaint; and more 
readily and frequently recurs. In old prolapses 
considerable changes take place in the rectum and 
anus. A discharge of mucus is almost constant, 
the prolapsed mucous membrane becomes ivdu- 
rated, loses its villous surface, .and sometimes 
ulcerates, especially when the sphincter is relaxed, 
and when the patient is subject to much straining 
at stool. 

83. iv. The causes of prolapse of the rectum in 
childhood, amongst whom this complaint is most 
frequent, are the irritation of teething, or of asca- 
rides in the rectum; diarrhoea occurring during 
or after weaning; insufficient or unwholesome 
nourishment ; attempts to dispense with a healthy 
nurse ; general or local debility and relaxation of 
the pelvic viscera; violent screaming and strain- 
ing at stool, especially when produced by purga- 
tives which irritate the rectum, as calomel, &c. ; 
stone in the bladder; sitting on cold seats, and 
exposure of the loins to currents of cold air, occa- 
sioning a partial paralysis of the muscular coats of 
the rectum and sphincter. 

84, The causes which most commonly produce 
this malady in adults and aged persons, are 
those which frequently occasion hemorrhoids, 
or proctitis ($$ 35. 36.), and whatever weakens 
the tone of the sphincter ani and the attachments 
of the rectum to adjoining parts; the improper or 
frequent use of relaxing enemata or lavements ; the 
neglect of the sub-acute or chronic forms of proc- 
tilis, especially when they are attended by much 
straining at stool; residence in hot and unhealthy 
climates ; the several forms of diarrhoea and dy- 
sentery, especially the chronic; thickening, indu- 
ration, and polypous excrescences of the inner 
coats of the bowels; hemorrhoidal tumours, and 
other organic changes of the parts; stone in the 
bladder or disease of the prostate gland ; prolonged 
Costiveness ; intestinal worms ; protracted self-pol- 
lutions ; sudden or violent muscular efforts; pre- 
vious injuries and operations implicating the rectum 
or anus ; and injuries or diseases affecting the dorsal 
or lumbar spine. 

85. v. The treatment of prolapse of the rectum 
should be regulated according to the cause, and 
the age, and other circumstances of the patient. 
The first object is to return the protrusion ; the 
second is to prevent the recurrence of the pro- 
lapse. — (a.) The first is generally accomplished 
with ease when the prolapsus is only partial; but 
when it is complete, or consists of the whole 
parietes of the bowel, the reduction of the pro- 
truded part is often difficult. But, by pressing up 
the parts nearest the opening of the bowel first, 
and directing the pressure upon and in the direc- 
tion of the opening, much less difficulty will be 
experienced, If the swollen, reddened, and in- 
flamed state of the prolapsed part, or spasm of the 
sphineter, or both, prevent the reduction, the ap- 
plication for a short time of a piece of muslin on 
the tumour wetted with equal parts of tinctura opii 
and sulphuric ether, and allowing a rapid evapo- 
ration so as to produce a quick transfer of heat, I 
have never known to fail in many cases in which I 
have advised it in cases of the complaint in children, 
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of the inner coats of the bowel, or with torpor or 


86. (b.) In order to prevent a return of the 
complaint, the cause should be investigated, and 
the remote as well as the more immediate causes 
removed or counteracted. The numerous surgical 
writers who have entertained this subject, have 
advised various operations, which are more or less _ 
painful, and not always devoid of risk ; and these — 
operations have not always been preceded by a 
sufficient trial of those medical and rational means, — 
upon the failure of which only they should be re- 
sorted to. Partial prolapse, or that form of the 
complaint which is consequent upon neglected or 
prolonged hemorrhoidal affections, is often com- 
plicated with chronic inflammation and thickening — 


obstruction of the liver, and obstinate congestion 
of the hemorrhoidal vessels; and unless these be 
removed by appropriate means, the prolapse will 
return frequently, and at last become almost con- 
stant. In these, as well as in several other cir 
cumstances of the complaint, PLummeEr’s pill, with — 
soap, and taraxacum should be given at bed-time; 
and the bi-tartrate, tartrate or acetate of potash, 
in the morning and mid-day, either in a decoction 
of Achillea millefolium, or of the taraxacum, or in 
the compound decoction of scoparium, in doses 
sufficient to keep the bowels sufficiently open 
After these have been taken some time, and if the 
excretions have then acquired a natural appear. 
ance, cold injections into the rectum, each con- 
taining about a drachm of the muriated tincture of 
iron, or two or three drachms of the spirits of tur. 
pentine to half a pint or twelve ounces of the 
vehicle, will generally be of great service. These 
injections may be repeated according to circum- 
stances ; but care should be taken to preserve the 
secretions and excretions in a healthy and free 
state. 

87. (¢). Inchildren especially, and when the pro- 
lapse is complete, the treatment should be more 
constitutional than local, or the latter ought to bein 
aid of the former. The means should be directed 
to the form of general disorder ; and tonics, espe= 
cially those containing the preparations of iron; 
cold salt-water, or sea-bathing, the douche of salt- 
water, or weak brine, on the loins, followed by 
active exercise ; the cold medicated injections just 
mentioned ; the muriated tincture of iron taken 
internally, preserving at the same time the bowe 
gently open, or at least preventing costiveness ; 
and attention to suitable, light, and nourishing diet 
avoiding bulky innutritious vegetables, will rarely” 
fail in preventing a return of the protrusion, If 
the complaint be associated with intestinal worms, 
the treatment should be directed accordingly, the 
injection containing the turpentine, or an ocea 
sional draught with a moderate dose of this sub- 
stance, and an equal quantity of castor oil, will 
produce a very decided benefit. In the more 
obstinate, or prolonged cases, after returning the 
protruded bowel, and adopting the above treatment, 
the patient should retain the horizontal posture for 
some time; and after using cold-bathing or the 
cold douche, he may cover the loins with the 
emplastrum thuris comp., and have recourse to 
such means, medicinal and dietetic, as will promote 
the general health. When the above measures are 
unavailing, then the operations advised by surgeons 
may be adopted ; for an account of which 1 must 
refer the reader to the works referred to in the 
BisiiocGRapny, especially to those by Frreusson, 


Bropiz, Dvurvyrren, Busnz, Cuenivs, and 
SourH. 

88. VII. Excrescences anouT THE ANUS aNnD 
Poryri or tHE Rectum are analogous affections. 
—A. The former sprout from the skin and mu- 
cous membrane adjoining the anus; and assume 
various forms, to which different names, as sy- 
coma, ficus, mariscz, criste, verruce, porrus, 
condyloma, &c., have been given. These ex- 
erescences are caused by friction, erosion, the 
irritation produced by morbid secretions and by 
neglect of personal cleanliness, and by specific 
poisons, They. are prevented by avoiding these 
causes ; and, when fully developed, they are best 
treated by the local application of strong solutions 
of iodine, or nitrate of silver, or of hydrochlorate 
of ammonia, or of bi-chloride of mereury, or 
other appropriate means. If these are inapplica- 
ble or are inefficient, excision or ligature becomes 
necessary. 
~ 89. B. Polypi are not infrequent in the rec- 
tum, and, like the same formations in other situ- 
ations, they present either a mucous or a sarcoma- 
tous structure. — a. Dr. Busue considers the mu- 
cous species to be most common ; M. Sanson the 
sarcomatous. M. Sroxtrz (Gazette Médicale 
de Paris, 1841, p. 253.) states that they are much 
more frequent in children than in adults; and 
that, while they occasion protrusion of the rec- 
tum, they are often confounded with that com- 
plaint. Their intimate structure has not been 
exactly ascertained. In children, they present 
more of a mucous homogeneous structure ; whilst 
in adults they have more of a fleshy or spongy 
structure. In a case which was removed by my 
directions, the polypus had a serous-like cavity 
containing a little clear fluid, the walls being ap- 
parently amorphous, I have never observed any 
possessing a fibrous structure. Polypit of the 
Yectum vary in their size, situation, and insertion. 
They may vary from the size of a pea to that of 
an egg: they may have a very broad, or a very 
harrow base or pedicle. ‘They may be seated 
hear the verge of the anus, or high in the rec- 
tum. These surfaces also vary; but they have 
generally the mucous aspect, a pale reddish hue, 
are rounded or oval, and are either smooth or 
equal, or more rarely lobulated. The mucous 
membrane appears thickened at or around the 
point of insertion. More than one may exist in 
the same case, 

90. b. The symptoms produced by rectal polypi 
are different according to their seat and size. If 
low down, the polypus will protrude with fecal 
evacuations, or even remain protruded. It may 
be the cause of partial prolapse of the gut, and it 
may be mistaken for prolapse, whether occurring 
independently of, or complicated with, that com- 
plaint. When high in the rectum, it may not be 
Tecognised until an examination be made. When 
itis near the verge of the anus, it soon becomes 
external, and continues in this state. In rare in- 
Stances the bowel and sphincter contract so forci- 
bly as to strangulate and detach it. When it is 
Seated high in the bowel, it may not be readily 
distinguished from an invagination, although, in 
this latter, the aperture of the invaginated part 
may be felt, if the displacement be within reach. 
The polypus rarely advances to a considerable 
size without causing costiveness, and colicky pains 
in the course of the colon, with tenesmus. The 
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straining is often distressing, but is attended by 
much less pain than when it is caused by inflam- 
mation. The evacuations, when soft, are con- 
tracted, flattened, and generally smeared with 
mucus and blood, or pus, so as to lead to the 
supposition of stricture of the rectum; an ex- 
amination, however, readily determining this 
point. When the polypus increases in size and 
malignancy, the patient becomes sallow, and loses 
his appetite ; his tongue is coated, and his thirst 
constant. Emaciation, oedema of the lower ex- 
tremities, and hectic fever supervene. Fecal 
evacuations are procured with difficulty, are 
scanty, and commonly not without the aid of 
clysters. Tenesmus and weight in the rectum 
increase, and are attended by lancinating pains. 
There is much muco-purulent discharge, and 
often considerable haemorrhage. If blood exudes 
from the surface of the polypus, and if it cannot 
be readily distinguished, on examination, from an 
invaginated portion of intestine, the diagnosis 
between them becomes difficult; but the symp- 
toms of the latter are much more acute, and 
fecal obstruction much more complete, than those 
of the former, whilst polypus in the rectum is a 
much more protracted malady. 

91. c. The treatment of rectal and anal po- 
lypi is the same as that usually adopted for 
polypi in other situations. Surgeons are divided 
in opinion as to the propriety of removing them 
by excision or by ligature: much may depend 
upon their seats and attachments; and probably, 
in the majority of instances, they should be re- 
moved by both —by ligature and excision just 
below the ligature ; but let the surgeons decide 
this point. 

92. VIII. Conrracrion or, THE Anus. — (a.) 
This lesion is seldom observed ; but it has occurred 
owing to the following local changes: ——Ist. By the 
contractions of a cicatrix either just within, or just 
without, or implicating the verge of the anus ; — 
2d. By the deposition of lymph, which has be- 
come more or less organised in the submucous 
cellular tissue, thereby forming a ring around the 
anus ;—38d. By the production of lymph on the 
mucous surface of the lower portion of the rec- 
tum, which becomes somewhat organised, either 
forming filamentous bands, or narrowing the out- 
let both by its thickness, and subsequently by the 
contraction to which, like other false membranes, 
it is liable ;— 4th. By the various changes con- 
sequent upon chronic inflammation of the internal 
membranes, or of hemorrhoidal tumours, or of 
veins, especially irregular thickening, induration, 
and cartilaginous transformation. ‘These changes 
nearly approach one of those next to be ncticed, 
and differ from it only in implicating the anus, 
more or less, instead of being seated in the rectum 
entirely. The symptoms of this alteration are 
those of permanent stricture of the rectum, the 
nature and seat of lesion being readily ascer- 
tained by an examination. 

93. (b.) The treatment should be adapted to the 
change occasioning the contraction ; but in every 
circumstance the bowels ought to be kept gently 
open, inflammatory action should be subdued, and 
tumours, hemorrhoids, or other associated lesions 
removed. Mechanical dilatation should be cau- 
tiously adopted, after these preliminaries have 
been effected. ; 

94, 1X. Srricrures oy THE Recrum—The rec- 
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tum is subject to two kinds of obstruction affecting’ 


its parietes, and narrowing its canal, — the one is 
spasmodic, and occasional ; the other is organic, 
and permanent until removed by treatment. — A. 
Mr. Mayo remarks, as to the part of the rectum 
which is the seat of spasmodic stricture, that no 
single point is more liable to this affection than 
another. The cases which he has met with have 
impressed him that the upper part of the rectum 
and the sigmoid flexure of the colon are most liable 
to irregular contractions of theirmuscular tunics. 
—(a.) This complaint, especially when seated 
thus high in the bowel, is independent of fissures 
or ulcers in or near the anus; these lesions, how- 
ever, frequently produce spasms of the sphincter 
and lower portion of the rectum, which are most 
severe or painful during and after the passage of a 
stool. Spasmodic stricture occurring thus inde- 
pendently of fissure or ulceration near the anus, 
is most common in debilitated constitutions, and 
in nervous and irritable temperaments, and as a 
sequela of dysentery. It is apparently excited by 
the vitiated state of the biliary and intestinal se- 
cretions and excretions. The frequent or habitual 
recourse to purgatives, especially to those which 
excite or irritate the lower bowels, cannot fail of 
predisposing to this form of stricture, when it 
does not produce chronic inflammation or hemor- 
rhoids. 

95. (b.) The treatment of spasmodic stricture of 
the rectum ought to be chiefly dietetic and regi- 
menal. The biliary and intestinal secretions and 
excretions, with the several digestive functions, 
should be improved and promoted by means 
suited to the existing disorder ; and the lodgment of 
vitiated secretions and facal matters prevented by 
means of emollient, anodyne, and antispasmodic 
clysters. I have found these, and pills consisting 
of ipecacuanha, Castile soap, inspissated ox-gall, 
and sometimes also the extract of henbane, or of 
hop, taken twice or thrice daily, with due atten- 
tion to diet, and regular exercise in the open air, 
remove the disorder in a few days or weeks, 

96. B. Organic or permanent stricture of the 
rectum results from chronic inflammation, which, 
however, may have been associated, at one time 
or other, with additional lesions.— a. It consists of 
a partial thickening of the sub-mucous coat of the 
bowel and of the connecting or adjacent cellular 
tissue; through which means a smooth ring is 
formed, generally from a third to half an inch, 
more rarely to an inch in depth, which projects 
into and narrows the canal. Sometimes the 
thickening does not include the whole circle of 
the intestine, buta segment only, The ordinary 
seat of organic stricture is from two and a half to 
four inches from the orifice of the gut. But some- 
times it occurs higher in the bowel —at six or 
seven inches from the anus; and a contraction of 
the same nature is occasionally also met with in 
different parts of the colon, (Mayo.) 

97. b. The symptoms of stricture of the rectum 
generally come on slowly, unless the complaint 
follow acute or sub-acute proctitis. In other cir- 
cumstances, or when it is, as most frequently, the 
consequence of chronic irritation or inflammation, 
the more urgent symptoms are slowly and gradu- 
ally increased ; and the obstruction is often very 
considerable before the patient has recourse to 
medical advice. There is always a sense of ob- 
struction and weight in the lower bowel, which 
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are not relieved effectually by attempts at evacu. 
ation ; uneasiness, distention, and occasional spase 
modie or colicky pain in the abdomen; pain in 
the sacral region, often advancing to the Joins and — 
extending down the limbs ; itching and heat about 
the anus; frequent eructations and flatulent dis. 
tention, with oppression at the przcordia ; bear. 
ing down in females, and nervous irritability ; 
headache, and dejection of spirits ; and a vitiated 
state of the alvine secretions and excretions. When 
the disease has continued for some time, the hes 
morrhoidal vessels often become congested, and 
tumours form near the anus, produced by extra. 
vasated blood, which in old cases oceasion thick. 
ening and elongation of the skin about the anus, 
Owing to the local irritation and determination of 
blood, inflammation, passing on to suppuration, 
sometimes attacks the cellular tissue near the 
anus, forming abscesses, terminating in fistula, 
(Busuz. ) 
98. The calls to stool are sudden, inefficient, 
and often amount to six, eight, or twelve in the 
twenty-four hours — generally two, three or more 
taking place within a very short time. They are 
attended by much straining, which sometimes, if 
the stricture is high in the gut, gives rise to pro- 
trusion of the mucous membrane. Much flatus, 
and a small quantity of mucus, occasionally mixed 
with blood, are often all that is evacuated; but 
every two or three days fecal matter, in small 
pellets of hard; andin Jong, round, angular, o1 
flattened portions, of small diameter, if oe 
discharged. After each attempt, although the 
pain is very moderate, a sensation continues as a. 
the bowels had not been emptied ; aud this being” 
actually the case, several successive attempts, 
with only slight effect, are usually made in quick — 
succession. When a sufficient quantity of fee 
lent matter and mucus is evacuated to affor 
some relief, the patient desists with fatigue, until 
a sense of fulness, weight, and tenesmus requires — 
another effort. Occasionally the accumulation of — 
feces above the stricture, by irritating the mucous 
surface, causes an increased secretion from this 
surface; and the feces, being thereby rendered — 
more fluid, pass more readily through the stricture; 
and the accumulation is thereby either partially 
or altogether removed. If the stricture be not 
very high in the rectum, it may be reached by 
the finger, especially if the patient strains during” 
the examination ; but if it cannot be reached, the 


p- 


' bowel should be sounded by the instrument re- 


commended by Sir C. Bett, which consists of 
an ivory ball, mounted on a stalk of whale- 
bone. ; 

99. In some instances, many years may elapse 
without the patient’s general health being materi- 
ally impaired, notwithstanding the fecal retention 
and daily sufferings. Ultimately, however, he loses 
his appetite, and becomes pale, emaciated, and 
hectic. At last purulent matter, so acrid as to 
excoriate the anus, is discharged in great abun- 
dance, and frequently it comes away when he 
coughs or stands erect. These symptoms increase 
until life is exhausted. (Busne.)— Some patients 
die before the disease arrives at this stage, owing 
to the obstruction and fecal accumulation : they 
become distended with flatus ; breathe with difh- 
culty; are distressed by singultus, and all the 
symptoms of ileus. The pulse is very frequent, 


small, irregular, or intermittent ; the extremities 
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are cold, ate seized with cramps; and ultimately 
the features, which were previously anxious, are 
collapsed, and cold perspiration, restlessness, &c., 
usher in dissolution, 

100. Dr. Busue remarks that, in a few cases, 
the stricture is partially destroyed by ulceration ; 


but the portion of rectum immediately above it- 


is more frequently thus affected. In these the 
intestine may communicate, by means of adhesion 
and ulceration, with the bladder in the male, and 
with the vagina in the female, thus forming a 
recto-vesical or recto-vaginal fistula, through 
which the faces may pass. A much more com- 
mon consequence, however, of the ulceration, 
especially when the ulceration is low in the gut, 
is the passage of fecal matters into the cellular 
tissue, forming stercoraceous abscess, passing into 
fistula, which may vary in number from one to a 
dozen, especially in females. The ulceration may, 
also, after causing adhesions to another portion of 


bowel, open into it; or, failing of producing ad- 


hesions, open into the peritoneal cavity, and 
rapidly terminate by occasioning general peri- 
tonitis. 

101. c. The diagnosis of organic stricture of the 
rectum is not without importance ; for lesions of 
adjoining parts, as well as other lesions of the gut, 
may be confounded with stricture. —(a.) Relro- 
version, or enlargement of the uterus; disease of 
the prostate gland ; and tumours in the vicinity of 
‘the rectum, may simulate stricture by pressing 
upon and obstructing the canal of the viscus, by 
rendering defecation difficult, causing figured 
stools, tenesmus, mucous discharge, and fulness 
or weight in the sacral and perineal regions. In 
these, an examination will disclose the nature of 
the complaint ; and not the less readily, when 
painful chronic affections of the vagina occasion 
symptoms resembling stricture of the rectum, 
owing to the contiguity of situation and nervous 
communication. —(b.) Ulceration of the rectum, 
or fissure of the anus, with spasm of the sphincter, 
can hardly be mistaken for stricture, if the state 
of the stools, and the remarkable pain attending 
the discharge of them, receive due attention; but 
these lesions may co-exist with stricture, and then 
a careful examination can alone determine the 
_ presence of the complication. —(c.) Stricture of 
the rectum may be mistaken for a sarcomatous 
tumour growing into the bowel, owing to the 
pressure of the stricture downwards by the feces 
accumulated above it. A careful examination per 
anum will generally lead to the detection of an 
Opening admitting the point of the finger, and 
demonstrating the nature of the lesion. —(d.) 
The malignant affections of the rectum will be 
distinguished from the organic stricture now being 
considered, by the sallow or Jeaden and cachectic 
hue of the countenance and surface; by the lan- 
cinating paroxysmal pains, and the rapidity of the 
ulcerative process. 

102. d. The causes of stricture of the rectum are 
very frequently only those which have been 
enumerated in connection with proctitis ($$ 35, 
36.), especially when these causes have been in 
frequent or prolonged operation, The complaint 
is very rarely observed before the adult age, or 
after the 60th year; and it is nearly equaily fre- 
quent in both sexes. Mr, Coperanp thinks that 
women are oftener affected than men. Dr, Busue 
treated eight cases in females and seven in males, 
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Stricture is obviously the consequence of previous 
disease — of chronic dysentery, diarrhoea, &e., — 
of slow inflammatory action, or of the frequently 
repeated irritation of purgatives on the lower 
bowels. In some cases, the cause can hardly be 
determined. 

103. e. The treatment of organic stricture of the 
rectum is chiefly surgical — consisting in great 
measure of mechanical dilatation. If cannot, 
however, see wherefore a lesion commencing so 
frequently in chronic inflammation, consisting prin- 
cipally in thickening of the connecting cellular 
tissue from the deposition of coagulable lymph, 
and passing into ulceration, should be so entirely or 
even chiefly treated by mechanical means. Much 
certainly depends upon the amount of change 
existing in the bowel ; but the effects obtained from 
these means are not always satisfactory ; and, if due 
discretion as to their adoption, and caution in their 
employment be not exercised, increased pain and 
irritation, general distress with shiverings, sickness 
at stomach, colicky pains, and even peritonitis, 
may follow a recourse to them. In many in- 
stances, where bougies have been injuriously em- 
ployed, the application of leeches to the anus, and 
mild laxatives and anodynes, would have afforded 
more or less relief; for I have no doubt that the 
constant state of emptiness in which the lower 
bowels are kept by purgatives, mercurials, and 
injections, in the usual treatment of those affec- 
tions so generally ascribed to stricture, and 
the irritation produced by bougies are no mean 
agents in actually producing or aggravating the 
complaint which they are intended to remedy. 
The nimia diligentia is commonly too conspicuous, 
with whatever intention it may be dictated. There 
can be no question as to the impropriety of pre- 
venting the lower bowels from experiencing that 
state of healthy distention necessary to antagonise 
the contractions of their circular fibres. All hollow 
canals contract inordinately, even to the extent of 
obliteration, when they are deprived of the natural 
antagonism produced by their contents. I have 
generally found, that persons who were subject to 
stricture of the rectum, had been, for a long period 
previously, in the habit of taking purgatives, which 
kept the lower bowels almost constantly in an 
empty and irritated state. At an early stage of the 
complaint, more benefit will arise from the use of 
such means as will remove inflammatory irritation, 
and allow the faces to become the natural and 
daily dilator of the incipient constriction, than 
from those measures which are commonly recom 
mended, and often too officiously employed. Ne- 
vertheless those measures are frequently requisite, 
and are often successful in experienced and cau- 
tious hands. 

104. In early stages of the complaint, after pre- 
seribing the treatment advised for the chronic 
states of proctitis (§ 38.), an evacuation from 
the bowels should be obtained every day, or 
every other day, hy mild aperients taken by the 
mouth, or by enemata. The laxatives which I 
have preferred in these cases have been castor oil, 
olive oil, manna, magnesia with sulphur, the con- 
fection of senna, the bitartrate of potash with 
bi-borate of soda, or the compound infusions 
of senna and gentian. The injections should not 
be too frequently administered unless the obstruc- 
tion be such as to occasion dangerous fecal accu 
mulation above the stricture, and they ought to 
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consist chiefly of emollients and laxatives, as soap 
with olive oil, the bi-borate of soda in the decoc- 
tion of marsh-mallows, and similar relaxing and 
soothing substances. 

105. When it is determined upon to have re- 
course to instruments for the removal of contraction 
of the rectum, the fact should not be overlooked, 
that these contractions generally result from 
chronic inflammation, and that the change thus 
produced, unless it has gone on to fibro-cartila- 
ginous induration, disposes the part to laceration 
when even a slight dijating force is used; the 
sound adjoining parts readily yielding, whilst the 
contracted parts are as readily torn. Nor should 
it be forgotten that there is an intimate consent 
between the mucous canals of the pelvis and the 
peritoneum, injury of the former, especially me- 
chanical injury, not infrequently exciting pe- 
ritonitis, although the violence is sustained at a 
part of those canals which are not covered by 
peritoneum. A recourse, therefore, to bougies and 
other mechanical means of dilatation should be had 
with caution. As to this topic, and as to recourse 
to division of the stricture, 1 must refer the reader 
to the surgical authorities contained in the Biblio- 
graphy. 

106. X. Invacination oF a Portion or THE 
upper Parr or Tue Rectum, wir or witHout 
Conrraction, occurs in rare instances.—a. When 


stricture takes place at, or near to the junction of 


the rectum and sigmoid flexure of the colon, the 
pressure above may carry the obstructed part down 
into the relaxed and dilated portion below, and 
thus produce either an incomplete, or a complete 
invagination, although the stricture of the inva. 
ginated part be very slight. When the rectum is 
much dilated, or is in that relaxed or paralysed 
state described above (§§ 12. et seq.), the upper part, 
or a portion of the sigmoid flexure of the colon, or 
both, may thus be forced downwards, or invagin- 
ated, even although no actual stricture of these 
parts exists. This state of disease has been noticed 
by Mr. Curvauizr, Mr. Earwez, and Mr. Mayo. 
The last of these writers remarks, “that it ori- 
ginates in great laxity and dilatation, which is 
liable to be produced by frequent large accumula- 
tions of faecal mattersin the rectum.” When the 
bowel is in this condition, the upper part of it is 
liable to be invaginated, or to forma prolapsus within 
the lower. The prolapsed part, whether consist. 
ing merely of a fold of the internal membranes, or 
of the whole parietes of the bowel, soon becomes 
inflamed, thickened or indurated, and the opening 
through it contracted ; so that the symptoms and 
distress are thereby greatly aggravated. 

107. b. The symptoms of this lesion are often 
ambiguous. But imperfect action of the bowels, 
frequent and ineffectual efforts to void the feces, 
discharges of puriform mucus, and aching pain, 
weight, and tenesmus in the saeral region, are 
most commonly complained of. As there is gene- 
rally a capacious sac below the invaginated or 
contracted part, feces may accumulate there, the 
watery portion being absorbed, and the fecal part 
thereby rendered more consistent. The stools may 
thus be discharged nearly of their natural quan- 
tity and appearance, and the nature of the com- 
plaint may hence not be ascertained, unless an 
examination by the finger or speculum be properly 
made. . 

108, c, The treatment consists of the exhibition 
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colati adde 


of gently aperient medicines; or rather of 
combination of tonics with aperients, as of 
compound infusions of gentian and senna; or of 
rhubarb and inspissated ox-gall ; and of oleagi- 
nous enemata. In this, as well as in other affec. 
tions of the rectum, the decoction of Achillea 


-millefolium may be taken as follows, and ma 
even be administered as an enema, omitting the 
tinctures and salts : — 


+ 
No. 330. BR. Achillee millefolii, 3ij; Aque, 3xxiy, 
Coque per partem hore quartam, et cola, Liquorij_ 
itart. Potasse#, 3iij ; Soda Bi-boratis, 3); _ 
Tinct. Aurantii et Tinct. Cardamom. co. aa, 3ss,. M 
Fiat Mist.: cujus capiat coch. iij. vel iv. ampla, big 
terve in die. £ 


Subsequently astringent injections, especially 
those with the terebinthinates or balsams, may be 
prescribed; and such mechanical means as the 
case may require be resorted to, more especially 
properly adapted bougies or tubes. ; 
109. XI. Cancer or rar Recrum. —Sceirrhos 
contracted rectum. — Carcinoma of the rectum,— 
A. Malignant disease may attack the rectum only, 
or both it and the anus, or it may commence in or _ 
affect chiefly the anus. Dr. Busue states, that it 
presents chiefly the cartilaginous, lardaceous, and _ 
encephaloid forms. The cartilaginous degeneras 
tion may commence either as hard tubercle on the _ 
mucous coat, or in the muscular tunics of the — 
bowel, this latter being the most common. Th 
muscular fibres become pale and firm, and the 
connecting cellular tissue undergoes a similar 
process of condensation, without alteration 0 
colour. As the morbid process goes on, this 
tissue often becomes lardaceous ; and the walls ef _ 
the bowel increase in thickness, and the cellularand _ 
muscular coats are sooner or later softened and con- 
founded each with the other. Sometimes the mucous — 
tunic is studded with lardaceous and encephaloid — 
vegetations, while the serous coat presents carti-_ 
laginous tubercles. The lardaceous degenera= 
tion is thus superadded to the cartilaginous, but 
the one may occur without the other; and the 
muscular and cellular coats may be lardaceous, 
while the mucous tunic throws out encephaloid 
growths. ‘The encephaloid degeneration is some« ; 
times primary, commencing in the cellular tissue 
or mucous coat, but more commonly it is conses 
quent upon the cartilaginous or lardaceous. ‘aa 
110. Any portion of the rectum may be first 
attacked, but the junction of the rectum with the _ 
sigmoid flexure of the colon, that immediatelgil 
above the pouch, and the anus, are the parts 
most commonly affected. Adjoining organs are 
also frequently involved in the disease, especially — 
the recto-vaginal septum, the os and cervix uteri, — 
and the urinary bladder. The malady, instead of 
being seated in the rectum, may attack the colon, 
either in or near the sigmoid flexure, or considers ; 
ably above that part, or in some other portion of — 
the bowel. It may even co-exist in the rectum 
with malignant disease in some other situation, a8 
in the stomach or pylorus. ‘The physical changes 
in the parts are, according to Mr, Mayo, con- 
traction, a peculiar induration of the parietes of 
the bowel, thickening, and ulceration of the mu- 
cous surface. The induration results from the 
scirrhous degeneration of the muscular and cellu-_ 
lar coats, the diseased parts assuming different 
appearances, according to the quantity and cha- 
racter of the morbid formation. In one variety, 
‘the thickening is inconsiderable, but the mucous 
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membrane is abraded, the muscular coat is hard, 
firm, gristly, and the canal of the bowel is nar- 
rowed. The muscular fibre is partly converted 
into, partly contained in, firm, gristly, fibrous 
substance.” This form of the disease does not 
generally extend to the anus, but commonly 
begins from one inch to one inch and a half 
within this part, and occupies from four to five 
inches of the bowel, terminating abruptly up- 
wards, and more gradually towards the anus. 
Another or fungoid variety is characterised by 
considerable thickening, caused by a greater 
amount of scirrhous deposit than in the preced- 
ing. The scirrhous stricture is grey, fibrous, not 
quite opaque, much looser, and more succulent 
and lardaceous or fungous in parts, than in the 
former kind. Fungoid cancer, at its commence- 
ment, generally gccupies a portion only of the 
cireumference of the bowel, and is felt as a hard 
tumour situated about three inches within the gut, 
and commonly upon its anterior surface, with the 
mucous membrane as yet unbroken. The morbid 
Towth extends in each direction, upwards to the 
exure of the colon, and downwards so as to 
implicate the anus, and to throw the anal integu- 
tment into hard knots, This form of the disease 
is that which is most frequently found in parts of 
the large intestines above the rectum. In either 
form, the adipose tissue external to the rectum 
becomes firmer and more crisp, as seen in the 
same tissue around a cancerous mamma. 

111. According to the view of this malady 
taken by M. Cruverturer, cancer may com- 
mence in any part of the rectum, and may assume 
any form of the cancerous degeneration, from the 


- scirrhous induration to the soft medullary fungus, 


_ be blended in the same case. 


or encephaloid, or any, or even every form, may 
In women, among 
whom it is most frequently seen, it is often a mere 
extension of cancer of the uterus, or rather of the 
vagina, the disease affecting the recto-vaginal 


septum in such a manner as to render it difficult 


to determine in which canal it had commenced. 
It very rarely thus appears to commence simul- 
taneously in the rectum and urinary bladder in 
men. M. Cruvertuier thinks that cancer of the 
rectum is mostly a local disease ; but this is the 
case only at its commencement, or at an early 
Stage, before tlie cancerous contamination of the 
blood and frame generally has taken place. 

112. B. Symptoms. — Malignant stricture of the 
rectum is more frequently met with than the 
simple thickening and induration already noticed 
(§§ 96. et seq.). Whatever may be its particular 
characters, — whether scirrhous, sarcomatous, lar- 
daceous, fungoid, or encephaloid, — it encroaches 
upon and narrows the canal of the rectum, so as 
more or less to obstruct fecal evacuation, and oc- 
casion great and constant distress. The patient 
complains of a dull, fixed, or aching pain at the 
upper part of the sacrum, with severe shootings, 
or sharp exacerbations, extending down the limbs, 
with violent tenesmus, and a sense of weight or 
bearing down in the part, especially after evacu- 
ations, or whatever may cause irritation of the 
part. Bloody -purulent matter, or a puriform 
Sanies, is passed with the stools, which are thin 
and frequent. In the fungoid variety, discharges 
of blood may be large and often, Mr. Syme 
remarks, that though in the early stage difficulty 


“may be experienced in passing the faces, owing 
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to the thickening of the coats of the gut, yet there 
is for the most part ultimately rather an inability 
of retention, from the action of the sphincter 
being impeded by the progress of the disease. 

113, Atan advanced stage, the countenance and 
general surface display more or less of the appear- 
ance of malignant cachexia, or a sallow, leaden, 
or greenish-yellow hue ; and flesh and strength are 
lost; the blood also becoming deficient. On 
examination per anum, the bowel is found con- 
tracted, thickened, and irreguiar on the surface. 
The affected parietes are hard and unyielding, 
and morbid growths are felt projecting into the 
cavity ; in some places in the form of rounded 
tubercies, in others with rough or ulcerated de- 
pressions. These changes may not feel very dif- 
ferent to the touch from those which attend simple 
stricture, excepting in their greater degree; and 
hence more reliance is to be placed upon the 
symptoms indicative of malignancy, than upon 
the sensations furnished by the examination. The 
acute, lancinating, and paroxysmal pains, extend- 
ing to the loins, pubis, and thighs; the sense of 
weight, aching, and numbness in the sacrum, 
loins, hips, &c.; the aggravation of these upon 
standing or walking ; the irritability of the blad- 
der, or incontinence or retention of urine; the 
more frequent and larger discharges of blood than 
in simple stricture; the bearing down sensation, 
especially in females ; and the general cachexia and 
anwmia, as the disease advances, sufficiently indi- 
cate the malignant nature of the malady. Ulti- 
mately hectic, exhaustion, abdominal tenderness, 
hiccup, vomiting, &c., usher in dissolution. 

114, C. Causes, — This disease may occur at al- 
most every age. Mr. Mayo has seen it as early 
as twelve years of age. It is most frequently 
met with between the ages of thirty and sixty, 
The encephaloid is the variety which is met with 
early in life; the scirrhous and lardaceous at 
more advanced periods. Women are certainly | 
more subject to the malady than males, and more 
especially after the cessation of menstruation. 
Some local injury, as a blow on or near the part, 
has sometimes appeared to excite the disease ; 
but generally the particular cause has not been 
recognised ; and it is not improbable, that the 
tendency to the complaint has arisen out of a 
constitutional vice or tendency. 

115. D. The treatment of this malady is very 
unsatisfactory. But, although it admits not of cure, 
unless in those rare cases in which the anus only 
is affected, and even in these most rarely, and at 
an early stage, much may be done in palliating 
the symptoms, and even in prolonging life. The 
encephaloid or fungoid variety generally runs a 
rapid course, especially when it is attended by 
frequent discharges of blood ; whilst the more 
cartilaginous, scirrhous, or lardaceous form may 
last for years. Diluent, emollient, and anodyne 
injections are generally requisite in this state of 
disease, in conjunction with those means, internal 
and constitutional, which I have advised for cancer 
in other parts. (See art. Cancer, § 29. et seq.) Sir 
B. Bropre recommends opiate injections, and in- 
jections of linseed oil, either in a pure state or 
conjoined with limewater, with the view of allay- 
ing irritation ; he gives alkalies internally, with 
balsam of copaiba; and he very justly considers 
the preparations of opium to be indispensable, 
notwithstanding the inconveniences attending the 
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use of them. Suppositories of conium or of hen- 
bane, or of both’ conjoined, or of opium with 
camphor, Peruvian balsam, or zine ointment ; 
mucilaginous injections, containing the chloride 
of zinc or creasote, with the solution of opium or 
syrup of poppies; and such laxative, emollient, 
and anodyne enemata as the state of the ease may 
suggest, especially those with warm olive oil, with 
small quantities of camphor or balsam, will gene- 
rally afford considerable relief. According to 
Mr. Catverr, much benefit is derived from 
“carefully introducing a hollow tube of elastic 
gum, through which the feces are drawn off by 
injecting tepid water.” 

116. Of internal remedies, I can add nothing 
to those recommended for cancer in another 
place. (See art. Cancer, §§ 29. et seg.) The 
preparations of iron with narcotics, especially the 
mistura ferri comp., with liquor potasse, tinctura 
conii, or tinctura opii, or tinetura camphore 
comp.; or the iodide of iron in syrup of sarza ; 
or the pilula ferri composita with the pilula sa- 
ponis cum opio, may be prescribed and varied 
according to circumstances. As to resorting to 
excision of the part when the disease is limited to 
the anus or lower portion of the rectum, the de- 
termination should depend upon the peculiarities 
and complications of the case. This subject is 
well discussed in the surgical works referred to, 
and in Mr, Coorrr’s Surgical Dictionary. —( For 
other diseases connected with the rectum and anus, 
see articles Dicrstive Cana, Inrestinges, Hae- 
morRuoIDSs, Hemorruace from the Bowels, and 
Dysrentery.) 
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RHEUMATISM. — Synon. — ‘Pevpariopos, a 
defluxion—from pevuaritw, to be affected bya 
fluxion, from fedua, a fluxion, and that from 
pew, I flow ;—Rheumatismus, Pliny, Sydenham, 
Vogel, Juncker, Sauvages, Cullen, Pinel ; — 
Dolores Rheumatici, Hoffmann; — Myositis, — 
Sagar; — Myitis, Chrichton; — Arthrodynia, 
Cullen ;— Febris Rhewmatica, Auctor. Var.;— 
Arthritis Rheumatica, Swediaur ; — A. Rheuma- 
tismus, Parr, ; — Cauma rheumatismus, Y oung 5 
Arthrosia Acuta et Chronica, M. Good; — 
Gliederfluss, flusskrankheit, Germ.;—- Rhuma- 
tisme, Fr.;—Reumatismo, Ital.;—Rheumatism, 
Rhewmatic fever, Rhewmatie pains. _ 

Crassir. —— Class Ist., Febrile diseases; — __ 
Order 2U., Inflammations with fever (Cul- Y 
len). — Class 8d., Diseases of the sangule 
neous function; — Order 2d., Inflamma- 
tions (M. Good) ; —III. Crass; —II 
Orver (Author in Preface). a. 

1. Derinrr. — Severe pains preventing, or re- be 
markably aggravated by, motion of the affected — 
parts ; apparently seated in the fibrous structures, 
chiefly of the large joints, the aponeurotic expans 
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sions, and the fibro-serous surfaces ; arising from 
external or manifest causes, and assuming various 
forms and complications — being sometimes remark- 
ably acute, febrile, or inflammatory, and shifting 
their situations, often sub-acute, and oftener still less 
acute, non-febrile, unattended by heat or swelling, 
of chronic duration, and accompanied with debility 
or stiffness of the affected limb. 
» 2, Although rheumatism is, owing to geogra- 
hical and social circumstances, one of the most 
prevalent diseases in the British Isles, yet is it 
one, respecting the nature and treatment of which 
there exist the greatest diversity of opinion, and 
the least amount of undisputed knowledge. The 
remarkable prevalence of the malady, this di- 
yersity of doctrine, and the several very important 
‘pathological relations suggested to the thinking 
physician by every manifestation of rheumatic 
affection, are sufficient to direct investigation to 
the subject with greater energy than has hitherto 
been bestowed on it, and with more success than 
has hitherto signalised it. 

3. Rheumatism was not described, or even 
noticed as a recognised malady, by the ancients, 
either by this term, or by any other, to which the 
assemblage of symptoms thus denominated can be 
traced. Yet the word is sometimes found in their 
‘writings, although it does not altogether represent 
the disorder to which the moderns have applied 
it, this name having been given by the former 
‘to affections, to which they attached the idea 
of a humoral defluxion, conformably with its 
derivation, especially to those characterised by 
‘mucons or pituitous discharges. * One of the 
earliest writers amongst the moderns, who em- 

ployed this term according to its modern accepta- 
tion, treated of the subject in connection with 
eatarrh, an affection to whigh rheumatism is closely 
allied, and with which it is often complicated. 
(See J. Victer, Tract. de Catarrho Rheumatismo, 
&e., Geneva, 1620. In Hatter’s Biblioth. Méd. 
Pract., t.ii. p.376.) Sypennam, however, was 
the first to treat fully of rheumatism, and to dis- 
tinguish it from gout, with which it had been 
frequently, if not generally, confounded by former 
writers under the name of Arthritis. Subsequently 
Borrwaave, Horrmann, and Juncker, described 
the disease with tolerable accuracy; but it was 
not until the end of the last, and the commence- 
ment of the present, century that the various me- 
tastases and pathological relations of rheumatic 
affections received even a partial notice. 

4. I. Descriprion.— Various forms of rheuma- 
tism have been described by authors, or rather se- 
veral states of disorder, more or less intimately al- 
lied to each other, have been ranked as varieties of 
this disease, although certain of them might have 
heen placed, with greater propriety, under a dif- 
ferent category, —thus the pains in a limb or 
limbs caused by organic disease of the nervous 


* “Si HippocraTeM, GAaLENUM, ARETHUM, Pav- 
LUMQUE ASGINETAM Grecos, sive CELSUM, AURELIANUM- 
QUE Scriptores Romanos accuraté evolveris, quod hunc 
morbum indubitaté designat, nihil dilucid@ enodatéque 
descriptum invenies. Pxinius (1. xxii. 47. 68., 1. xxv. 
39. 47.) quidem Rheumatismum nominavit, morbum eo 
nomine non omnind attigit. Sunt tamen apud eos loci, 
qui tamen invalitudinem quasi obiter indicant, quippe 
qui ei pater nomads et Ssocbeow pevmarizny, et alia hu- 

juscemodi nomina indidant. Que res quidem, hunce 
Morbum antiyuioribus nec prorsis ignotum fuisse, nec 
dum tam frequenter, quam hodie, ob oculos venisse, 
nobis plané demonstrat.”’ — (J. Copland, De Rheuma- 
tismo, 8vo, Edin, 1815.) 
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centres, and the sympathetic pain produced by 
hepatic congestion, &c., have been often mistaken 
for rheumatism, and described and treated as such. 
Since, or at least soon after, the first notice of 
rheumatism as a distinct disease, two remarkable 
forms of it have been admitted, —the acute and 
chronic. Recent observation has recognised the 
varieties of the complaint and the pathological 
distinction between certain of its states, with 
greater accuracy; but there has been a greater 
disposition also among observers to multiply dis- 
tinctions than to point out alliances, and patho- 
logical relations. The division most generally 
adopted of the forms of rheumatism has been that 
founded upon the severity and duration of the 
attack. It is almost identical with the foregoing, 
the term sub-acute being employed to mark inter- 
mediate states of severity. If the division into 
acute, sub-acute, and chronic be not arbitrary, it is 
at least conventional; but it has this recom- 
mendation, that it is simple, and involves not 
theoretical or pathological doctrines, nor neces- 
sarily suggests ideas as to the seat and extent of 
morbid changes, which vary remarkably in their 
associations and concomitants, in different cases, 
and even in the same case at different periods. 

5. More recently, a pathological division has 
been attempted, in which distinctions are based 
on conditions that are contingent, varying, and 
uncertain ; and qualitative or adjective terms have 
been applied as distinctive of varieties, derived 
from the names of the tissues, which are assumed 
to be the seats of the particular forms of the 
malady; thus we have had rheumatism deno- 
minated capsular, muscular, periosteal, neuralgic, 
&c., the meaning implied being that the capsules 
of the joints, the muscles, the periosteum, &c. are 
the seat of disease in each of these varieties which 
are respectively thus designated — an assumption 
at the best, and requiring proof even as respects 
the partial affection of these tissues, as will appear 
in the sequel. Instead, however, of adopting a 
division which is more specious than real, [ shall 
take the one already very generally employed, and 
which is the most convenient for practical purposes, 
namely, the acute, the swb-acute, and the chronic 
forms of rheumatism. 

6. i. Acure Rueumatism. — Febrile Rheu- 
matism. — Rheumatic Fever. — Inflammatory 
Rheumatism. — This form of the disease is generally 
ushered in with rigors, or shiverings, or chilliness, 
followed by increased heat, and the usual febrile 
symptoms of an apparently inflammatory or sthenic 
character. Co-ordinately, and often contemporane- 
ously, with chills or rigors, severe pains, impeding or 
altogether preventing motion, are felt in the limbs, 
affecting chiefly the joints or aponeurotic expan- 
sions, or tendinous sheaths, and sometimes extend- 
ing in the course of the muscles, &c. As febrile 
reaction is established, the tongue becomes furred 
or loaded; thirst urgent; the pulse quick, open, 
bounding, and full; the bowels confined ; the skin 
hot, at firstdry, but afterwards perspiring freely ; the 
urine scanty, high-coloured, depositing no sediment, 
and very acid; the appetite impaired ; and sleep 
prevented by the aggravation of the pain, during the 
nocturnal exacerbation of fever. The seat and cha- 
racter of the pain vary in differeat cases ; and even 
in the same case in different periods. Generally, 
at first, the pain is confined to the large joints, as 
the knees, ankles, elbows, shoulders; or to the 
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succession, 


\ 


aponetsotie expansions covering the large muscles ; 


or it extends to both the joints and these expansions, 


attacking them either simultaneously or in quick 
Less frequently parts of the trunk of 
the body, as well as one or moie limbs, are so 
severely affected as to render the patient helpless 
and almost motionless. The pain, according to its 
situation, is most acute, severe, plunging, tearing, 
burning, gnawing, girding, tense, or lancinating ; 
it is more or less constant, but exacerbated at 
intervals, and during the night, and by the slightest 
movements of the affected parts, or even by touch- 
ing or pressing them, so that the pressure of the 
bed-clothes is hardly endured. When the joints 
are chiefly affected, the acute pain is often followed 
by increased heat, and after a time sometimes by 
an erythematic blush of inflammation, but more 
generally by swelling, rendering the joint fuller, 
rounder, and more manifestly swollen. The 
swelling is owing either to serous effusion and ca- 
pillary fulness of the cellular tissue external to 
the fibro-serous tissues of the joint—the chief cause 
of it in acute rheumatism ; or more rarely to Serous 
effusion within the cavity of the joint, which more 
frequently oceurs in the sub-acute form of the 
complaint. Neither the redness nor the swelling is 
followed by suppuration, unless in cachectic or 
scrofulous habits of body ; and even in those, not 
until erosion or ulceration of the cartilages of the 
affected joint takes place,—an event most probably 
produced by changes in the fluid effused into the 
cavity, during low grades of vital power or re- 
action. 

7. In acute rheumatism, the fever is sthenic or 
inflammatory, more in appearance than in reality, 
and generally presents the usual concomitants of 
this fever; with remarkable severity of pain, 
which is always disposed to shift its place; this 
disposition even being the greatest, or occyrring 
most frequently, when the exacerbation is the most 
severe. All the febrile symptoms, and even the pain 
itself, manifest more or less ofa remittent characte). 
This circumstance is of importance as respects 
both the nature and the treatment of the malady. 
The pulse is excited, broad, open, bounding, com- 
pressible, and sometimes full; varying com- 
monly from 84 to 100 during the day; but rising 
generally to 96 or even up to 112 during the 
night. Jn some cases, slight chills usher in the 
evening exacerbation of fever; and occasionally 
the symptoms are more severe on alternate days, 
especially in some localities. ‘The veins are ge- 
nerally full, and blood taken from them furnishe- 
a firm coagulum covered by a firm, thick, buffy 
coat, which by its contraction from the circum- 
ference renders the upper surface of the coagulum 
more or less cupped. ‘This state of the blood 
continues, notwithstanding the frequent repetition 
of bloodletting, the coagulum becoming smaller in 
relation to the amount of serum. (See §§ 60. et 
seq.) 

8. The secretions are all impaired or changed 
at the commencement. The tongue is either loaded 
or furred, or both ; the mouth is clammy and dry ; 
and thirst is generally experienced and increased 
during the night. The bowels are confined, unless 
fecal accumulations have formed from neglect, 
when they may become loose from the irritation 
thus produced. The urine continues scanty and 


high-coloured until the febrile action begins to, 


subside, when it deposits 4 copious sediment, of a 
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brownish-red colour, resembling briek-dust. The 
skin is dry at first; and generally continues dry 
during the day and early part of the night; but 
as the nightly exacerbation of pain remits towards 
morning, the skin becomes moist, and a profuse 
perspiration breaks out; but without any rematke 
able or permanent alleviation of the pain. The 
perepiration is generally unctuous, emitting a 
peculiar acid odour; and continues profuse for a 
considerable time, especially if the patient is 
placed between blankets, or partakes freely of 


warm diluents. In this case, the perspiration may — 


throw out a miliary eruption on the skin, t 

9. These symptoms, if not affected by a per 
turbating treatment, or if no internal metastasis 
occur, generally continue about fourteen days, or 
even longer; when some mitigation of their ins 
tensity occurs. Although the pains have subsided, 
still the patient feels them when he moves the afs 
fected parts ; and they generally return, but ina 
less severe form than before, during the night. The 
parts affected, even when the pain has disappeared, 
continue very weak, and the patient is indisposed 
to use them, from a feeling of inability to exert 
them. 
symptoms subside: the urine is more abundant, 
paler, and more turbid on cooling, and depositsa 
sediment; but the perspiration often still continues 
unctuous and offensive, and more or less profuse, 
If the fecal evacuations and biliary secretions 
now become copious and natural, the urine more 
abundant, less acid, the sediment more copious, 


and the sweats more free; less unctuous, and have — 


less of an acid and offensive odour, the nightly 
exacerbations being more slight, or nearly diss 
appearing, the disease subsides favourably, and 
debility chiefly characterises convalescence ; whieh 
is the more rapid and the less likely to be followed 
by the sub-acute or chronic states of the disease, 
or by relapse, the more fully the several neciti 
are restored; the cleaner and more natural the 
tongue, and the more completely the primary and 
secondary assimilating functions are discharged: 
If, on the contrary, the amendment stops half way 
—if it be arrested,.the tongue continuing loaded; 
or furred; the. urine acid or scanty, or much 
loaded ; the perspiration offensive, enfeebling, and 
unsatisfactory ; and the pulse still frequent, this 
state of the disease will generally pass into the 
sub-acute or chronic, or into both in succession; 
and in either these forms continue an indefinite 
period. * 


-aF 


* The following description is more minute, as Te 
spects certain points, than the above :— is 

“ Hicce morbus ab horroribus plerumque sensual 
lassitudinis ; interdum et a frigore incipit.. .. Aut 
quam febris, aut ulla ejus indicia accesserint, xeroto 
plerumque per triduum quadriduumve, loca certa ali- 
quantum dolent. Indicia tamen febris unum aut alterumt 
diem dolores constantes nonnunquam preveniunt. Do- 
lor, qui alios alio pacto, nec eundem eddem ratione 
semper occupat, febre ingravescente excruciat. Partes_ 
tamen quibus nervi, vi movendi e voluntate prediti, suf 
funduntur, et cceli mutationibus objectas, potissimam 
infestat. Quapropter membrorum superiorum infe- 
riorumque, ut et dorsi et cervicis musculi articulique, 
maximé Rheurhatismo laborant. . . . . . Articul 
majores plerumque dolent: dolor alias unum et alterui, 
alias plures quoque angit ; necin articulos solim, verdm 
etiam in musculos aponeurosesque tendinosas imperium 
exercet : movendo adaugetur: et partis dolentis rigidi 
sentitur. In hoe morbo dolor nunquam constans, D 
ubi nulla neu minima quidem febris calore comitata- 
adsit: nec eo tempore nisi quendam certum locum ob= 
tinet. WVeruntamen, ut note febris augentur, hue illue 
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The frequency of the pulse and the ether _ 
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0. i, Sus-acurs Rirumatism. — Rheu 
jratismus sub-acutus, — Semi-acute rheumatism, 
Rheumatismus semi-acutus, FowLrr.— This va- 
tiety of the disease may be merely a sequence of 
the acute; or it may occur primarily. In either 
ase, it is a state of disease intermediate, as re- 
ects severity, duration, &c., between the acute 
nd chronic, the term sub-acute being used con- 
yentionally to mark the grades or phases between 
the more extreme forms cf the complaint. When 
the sub-acute state appears primarily, it is very 
seldom ushered in by either chills or rigors ; nor is 
it attended by well-marked fever, unless at night, 
when more or less, often only a slight degree of fe- 
_ verand heat of skin are experienced, generally com- 
mencing in the evening and going off with perspi- 
ration in the morning; and during this febrile 
period, the pains are generally most severe, The 
pains are felt in either the extremities, the trunk, 
ot head, — most frequently at first in one limb, 
‘and then in another, or in two or more joints of 
the same limb; as the knee and the ankle, or the 
elbow and wrist ; more rarely both knees, or both 
ankles, or elbows. In some instances the pain 
flies from one joint to another, affecting different 
articulations, or aponeurotic expansions, in quirk 
succession, as at an early stage of acute rheu- 
matism; but in other cases it is stationary for 
some time, either in the joint or the limb, or the 
part of the trunk in which it is either at first or 
soon afterwards seated. 
"11. This form of the disease, although differing 
from the acute, chiefly in the mildness of the 
as generally, is not altogether without 
fever. During the evening and night, the pulse 
nerally rises from 70 to 80 or 90 beats, becom- 
ing also fuller and broader, and the heat of skin 
is increased. During the night, thirst is often 
plained of, and the mouth is somewhat dry 
and clammy. The tongue is white, or loaded, 
or furred. The alvine excretions are scanty and 


ali n ex alio appetentes, et unde exorti, eodem recepti 
dornihium figunt suum. 
“ Febris ejusque habitus huncce morbum comitans, sub 
vesperem ingravescit ; dolor per noctem pené opprimit, 
Oo tamen tempore sedem mutare assolet. Nec verd 
‘semper nec pyrexia se invicem ex wquo subse- 
uuntur: signa enim febris, ut e plurimis exemplis 
t, nequaquam augeri videntur. 
j nter egrotandum sudores sxpé partes, rari quidem 
et rd totum perfundunt corpus; nec sudlevant angorem 
nec zeiow proferunt; verum-enimverd dum ceterum 
corpus multo perfunditur sudore, pars, quz dolet, 
Mietlinerd siccescit ; seepé tamen inter morbi disces- 
sionem, articulus discruciatus sudoribus plurimis suf- 
funditur. Postquam dolor aliquamdiu duraverit, pars 
0ris pardim sincera tumescere, nec ita multd post, 
rercee incipit. Plurimum tamen tumoris sub specie 
latosa sine ullo rubore, frequenter adest. Partes, 
In quas Rheumatismus acutus imperium exercet, semper 
ent, tactionemque refugiunt. Inflammatio tumorem, 
© quo memini, subsecuta, haud exiguam doloris par- 
tem szpé submovet. Sub hac forma statuque, hicce 
Beebus in Circiter decimum quartum diem durat : nec 
exempla desunt, in quibus modd in alteras aut etiam 
pauld amplids extenditur, modd plures nundinas su- 


“ Terminatio. — De illa Rheumatismi acuti forma, 
juz felicissimé decedit, nihil est, cur multtdm more- 


mur; autem observandum est febris indicia, plerumque 


sub diem decimum quartum sensim decrescere: do- 
m ipsum obtusiorem et constantiorem factum 
mds _mordere : unum et alterum articulum tantum- 
afficere, et paucis post diebus ex toto quiescere : 
eee eneunsatisin tin nonnunquam, sepé febrem 
desinere. Dolorem, nullA medicorum ope adhi- 
» Tarids abire: in uno et altero etiam exemplo do- 
febremque sub idem tempus inveniri desinere ; 
utem febris signa longé frequentids subsequi.” 
=. Copland, De Rhewnatismo, pp. 7—9.) 
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morbid ; the urine is scanty, dense, high-colourcd, 
very acid, and deposits a pink or brick-dust 
sediment. Ww hen the patient falls asleep, or 
towards morning, the skin becomes covered with 
a warm unctuous perspiration ; and he is remark» 
ably susceptible at all times of cold, even when 
he is hot in bed; and if he be at all exposed to 
currents of air, the pain often is aggravated, or it 
shifts its seat, or the joints become more stiff and 
painful. Although the bowels may not be re« 
tmarkably costive, the biliary secretion is seldom 
healthy, the liver evincing more or less torpor, 
with retention of the secretion in the ducts and 
gall-bladder, The appetite is somewhat impaired ; 
and digestion slow or difficult, and attended by 
flatulence. Even when the patient is able to move 
about during the day, the aggravation of the pain, 
and the presence of fever, during the night, may 
be such as to deprive him of sleep, or to allow him 
only broken slumbers, especially towards morns 
ing, for a Jong or indefinite time — generally for a 
period prolonged beyond that of acute rheumatism, 
or for several weeks. At last, the discase is either 
subdued, or it lapses into the chronic, but it is 
rarely superseded by an acute attack. 

12. Sub-acute rheumatism is seldom accom- 
panied by redness of the affected part. More 
frequently there are heat and swelling; often 
swelling without marked heat of the part; and 
then the patient complains of stiffness, and even 
of coldness of the joint. It is not often that more 
than two parts are simultaneously affected with 
this form of the disease ; and it is more fixed in a 
part than acute rheumatism; and is much less 
disposed to metastasis, It is often, however, ree 
markably obstinate ; and seldom evinces any dis- 
position to amendment until the excretions are 
improved and the tongue becomes clean. In this 
form of rheumatism, also, the blood taken from a 
vein is often more or less cupped or covered by a 
buffy coat. 

13. The sub-acute is one of the most frequent 
forms in which rheumatism occurs in the dark 
races, whether in the eastern or in the western 
hemispheres, the disease rarely assuming in them 
the truly acute character. It is one of the most 
prevailing diseases among the natives of the vari- 
ous countries of the East, and among the native 
troops in the service of the East India Company. 
The symptoms and progress of this form of the 
complaint are the same in these races as they 
have been now described. Mr. Matcotmson, 
whose remarks on this disease as observed among 
the sepoys are very instructive, states, that “the 
pains are worse in bed ; but whatever may be the 
casé in Europe, itis not the heat of the bed-clothes 
that causes this, as they Gome on frequently when 
the sun gets low, and continue for the early part of 
the night.” This remark confirms what has been 
stated above, that the exacerbations of the pain are 
intimately associated with the return or aggravation 
of the febrile symptoms ; this connection admitting 
of a ready explanation when the causes of the dis- 
ease come under consideration, especially those 
which are dependent upon locality and climate. 

14. iii. Curonic Rurumatism.—Rheumatismus 
Chronicus ; R. Diuturnus ; R, Longus, Author, — 
This form of the disease may follow either the 
acute or the sub-acute, these gradually lapsing 
into the chronic state ; or this last state may be the 
primary disease, age aie directly from the 
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causes usually producing either of the forms of the 
complaint already described. I have remarked that 
the term sub-acute is merely conventional, and is 
intended to convey the idea of some intermediate 
state between the acute and chronic: hence, whilst 
it may be difficult to distinguish between the acute 
and sub-acute conditions, in many cases of the 
disease, it may be equally difficult to distinguish 
many instances of the chronic from the sub-acute. 
There cannot, owing to the nature of morbid ac- 
tions, in relation to peculiarities of constitution, be 
. any line of demarcation drawn between either. If 
it were possible to Daguerreotype disease, the like- 
nesses even of the same malady taken in the nu- 
merous cases and phases in which we observe it, 
would hardly furnish two or three of them quite 
alike, however numerous might he the portraits 
obtained. How strenuous soever may be our en- 
deavours to state the truth — to describe with ac- 
curacy phenomena which vary not only in diffe- 
rent cases, but even also in the same case at diffe- 
rent periods — we can only approach tothetruth; 
and, even to make a tolerable approach, numerous 
circumstances, states, changes, and things must be 
mentioned, which, to the superficial and unthink- 
ing, may appear unnecessary or irrelevant. The 
terms ucute, sub-acute, and chronic, in relation to 
rheumatism, must not be viewed as marking either 


dynamic conditions, or peculiarity and limitation of 


seat, or duration of disorder, local or constitutional, 
or certain qualifying properties ; but these collec- 
tively, in connection also with grades of severity, 
between which grades, thus associated, and other- 
wise variously complicated and characterised, no 
line of demarcation can be drawn, however minute 
and conventional may be the subdivision; each 
state, condition, variety, or form insensibly passing 
into that which is the nearest to it in the scale of 
morbid action or structural change. 

15. A. When chronic rheumatism succeeds to 
the acute or sub-acute, the febrile symptoms at- 
tending these forms have subsided, and with them 
the severity of the pain. The secretions and 
excretions, especially the alvine, have, however, 
not returned to a natural or healthy state; and 
the tongue and mouth are generally dry and 
clammy in the morning, the former being also 
more or less loaded. The pains* in the limb or 


* * Dolor obtusé angit: movendo exardet: articuli 
ipsi obtusam et perpetuam molestiam sentiunt : frigent ; 
neque cetero corpore sudoribus diffluente, sudant; sin 
sudent, sudoribus frigidis et tenacibus perfunduntur. 
Verum in eodem loco dolor plerumque constat, frigore 
multim adauctus, calore vel tepore quoque imminutus ; 
presertim si lecto wger recumbat. Rheumatismus 
longus premendo levatur, degravatur acutus. 

*“Longus plerumque maximos corporis articulos, 
humeros scilicet et coxas, nec dorsum rard invadit : 
Quum his in corporis partibus aliquamdiu permansisset, 
in alias transiit. Pars, que doluerit, morbo amoto, im- 
becilla et rigida perdiu manebit, et in superiorem dolo- 
rem, coeli_ si intemperies quidquam moveatur, facilé 
incidet. Rheumatismus etiam longus. statas remissiones 
si excipias, aliquot menses, vel annos, immo et maxi- 
mam vitz partem, hoc pacto excruciabit. 

** Partes dislocationibus, luxationibus et contusionibus 
antea laborantes, vel prioribus egrotation:bus debili- 
tatas, partibus anted integris pratermissis, infirmare 
solet. Rheumatismus dorsi coxzque musculos ag- 
gressus, ne amoveatur, multQm renititur, et tune 
quidem sexum masculinum quam muliebre sepids ag- 
greditur. 

‘“* Dici non potest ut longus in acutum permutetur. 
Quidam, qui istuc spits inciderint, ibique diu labora- 
verint, ad articuli hydropem szpé perveniunt. Mani- 
festa quidem res est, membri imbecilitatem affecti, et 
remissionem exhalentium que in ligamenta capsularia 
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joint assume more of an aching, gnawing, op 
boring character ; and sometimes, instead of bein 
aggravated at night, as is most frequently the case, 
they are often relieved by the warmth of bed, 
They are commonly now more fixed and cone 
tinued, or less remittent; but much less severe, 
and are ‘most frequently experienced in the shoul. 
der, elbow, knee, and ankle; in the occipital or 
cervical region, in the lumbar or dorsal region, 
and in the ischio-gluteal region ; in the wrists 5 
and in various other parts, according as they may 
have been most affected previously, or exposed — 
to external causes. Frequently, however, the 
pain remits in the morning or during the day, and 
returns with evening or night; but this in some 
measure depends upon the causes or circum. 
stances of the case. If the part had previously 
been the seat of increased heat, redness, or swells 
ing, these, especially heat and redness, haye 
entirely disappeared before the chronic state had 
supervened, although slight swelling may still — 
remain. As the disease continues, the pains — 
generally abate, or intermit; exacerbations or — 
returns of them occurring frequently from vicis« 
situdes of temperature, weather, or slight ex~ 
posures. The parts, however, still remain for 
some time stiff or weak, especially if the biliary — 
and intestinal secretions be scanty or disordered, — 
16. B. When chronic rheumatism appears 
primarily, and often also after acute or sub-acute 
attacks, there is neither redness, nor increased 
heat, nor swelling of the affected part ; sometimes 
there is even greater coldness than natural. The 
pain is dull, aching, or gnawing ; often but slight, — 
generally increased on motion, and attended by a 
feeling of weakness of the part. Frequently it is 
described as gnawing, boring, or merely a sore= 
ness, seated deeply, and affecting the bones. It is 
often remittent or intermittent; but it is often also 
continued, or almost constant, fora time. When 
it presents the former states, it is generally miti- 
gated or removed by the warmth of bed, especially 
in the morning, and by a free perspiration. In 
some instances the pain is slight, rarely becom= 
ing severe; but although slight, it is attended 
by pain on motion, or a feeling of weakness, or 
inability of motion, when first attempted ; and 
yet, when the attempt is made energetically, and 
continued so as to accelerate the circulation and 
promote a free perspiration, the pain is relieved 
or altogether removed fora time. When chronie 
rheumatism is thus primary, it is generally allevi- 
ated by pressure and by warmth; and it most 
frequently attacks, unless in cases where currents 
of cold air, or other causes, have acted directly 
on the affected parts, those joints or places while 
had previously been the seats of dislocation, con 
tusions, or other serious injuries. , 
17. C. Chronic Rheumatism of Juints — Chro- 
nic Rheumatic Arthritis — Chronic Rheumatic 
Gout. — Arthrodynia, Cutten. — Rheumatic No- 
dosities of the Joints, Havcartn.— The causes 
of rheumatism, when acting chiefly upon a joint 


ferant, necessariam inde exortam eam excitare. Hy- 
drarthrum quoque in scrofulosorum articulis se 
gignit. Rheumatismus prelongus pregravisque arti- 
culi eyyvAwow Honnunquam afiicit. 

“In sectis horum cadaveribus, qui diu sepidsque hoe 
morbo laboraverint, quique eodem (qui quidem perpauci 
sunt) obierint, articulorum membrane crassescunt et 
adherescunt ; quasi glutinamentum tendinum . theci# 
infunditur,”’ —( Op, cit. pp, 10—13.) : 
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or extremity, often occasion a chronic state of 
the disease remarkable for its obstinacy, and of- 
ten serious as respects the consequences. After 
exposure to cold and humidity, or to currents 
of cold, humid, and miasmatous air, a joint, es- 

ecially the knee-joint, the ankle, the hip-joint, 
elbow, or shoulder, is attacked by a sense of 
gnawing, aching, of soreness, fulness, stiffness, 
and an incapacity of moving without acute pain, 
or an increase of these feelings. ‘The complaint 
generally continues for weeks, and, if neglected 
during this time, often for months, either without 
‘alleviation, or becoming much worse ; the patient 
ultimately being unable to extend the affected 
limb, at least without extreme pain. The sore- 
ness, stiffness, and pain generally extend from 
the joint, along the fibrous structures, to a greater 
or Jess extent, the limb thus becoming the seat of 
severe pain. This form of rheumatism may con- 
tinue for months, and at last give rise to disease of 
the cartilages of the joint, and its usual conse- 
quences. One of these is absorption of the car- 
tilages, and the deposit of a smooth, ivory-hke 
substance. Dr. Craicie observes, that although 
‘this form of the disease commences in the apo- 
neurotic expansions, it is disposed to pass from 
these to the periosteum, and to produce chronic 
worbid agtion both in it and in the interior of the 
articulations. This action occasions the removal 
of the synovial membrane and cartilages, and de- 
posits in their place a porcelain-like substance, 
polished, but devoid of the elasticity of cartilage 
“and of secreting power. 

18. This is one of the most common forms of 
‘the rheumatic disease, It has been most ably 
‘treated of by Dr. Topp. Mr. Apams has deno- 
minated this affection ‘ Chronic Rheumatic Ar- 
thritis,” and has given a minute description of 
‘the lesions produced by it. Dr. Cottss, Mr. 
Witmor, Mr. Cusack, Mr. R. Smiru, and M. 
Croverttuier have also devoted much attention 
to this very important form of chronic rheuma- 
'tism. Dr. Topp justly remarks, that this affection 
of the joints, even when most severe, rarely causes 
‘immediate destruction of the articular textures: 
suppuration or ulceration seldom occurs ; and 
when they do, he thinks that they proceed from 
a venous inflammation coming on in the course of 
‘the disease. ‘The joints, however, do not always 
“escape without serious change ; for not only may 
“the disease run on, uninfluenced by any mode of 
“treatment, but exertions of the limb, and the pain- 
ful use of the affected joint, may induce inflam- 
mation in its usual form, if it had not even pre- 
viously existed, and all the effects which commonly 
follow it. 

19. The immediate effects of the rheumatic 
“complaint are commonly confined to the ligament 
of the joints, to the periosteum of the articular 
ends of the bones, and to the tendons of the 
muscles inserted into them ; but these effects 
Sometimes extend to the fibrous fascia. These 
textures, as Dr. Topp very correctly observes, 
become thickened, lose more or less of their 
“natural flexibility, and I may add that they are 
‘impaired in their tonicity and vital cohesion. 
They are also more opaque. The synovial mem- 
branes are also thickened, evidently by an effusion 
of lymph in the synovial areolar tissue. In some 
cases the affection of the joints is followed by 
@fusion of fluid into the synovial cavities ; the 
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pain being aggravated by pressure, but more by 
motion, If the effusion be moderate, it may alle- 
viate the pain; if it be very great, the pain is 
chiefly the result of distention, but is then rarely 
so severe as previously to the effusion, This 
affection is most common and most marked in the 
knee-joints; but although it sometimes is seated 
in both knees simultaneously, it is rarely equally 
severe in both, Dr. Topp very justly observes 
that these changes are seldom the result of a 
single paroxysm, but generally ensue from fre- 
quent attacks, or upon the long continuance of the 
rheumatic diathesis. In these respects, the ana- 
logy with gout he considers obvious. ‘And, 
although we have no evidence of such deposits 
in rheumatism as the chalk-stones of gout, there 
are abundant indications that rheumatic matter 
cannot be attracted to the joints in any quantity, 
or with frequency, without impairing to a material 
extent the nutrition of their textures.” (p. 164.) 
Without, however, disputing at this place the 
existence of a *“‘ rheumatic matter,” the alterna- 
tive of a modified vital action—a morbid or al- 
tered condition of organic nervous influence and 
sensibility, and a consequent change of vascular 
action and of nutrition—ouglt not to be left 
entirely out of view. 

20. The change of the articular cartilage, 
which I have briefly noticed above, is very fully 
described by Dr. Topp, who states that it consists 
of a process of absorption, taking place slowly, 
during the commencement of which this tissue 
appears to divide into a number of fibres, vertical 
to the surface of the bone. This change resem- 
bles that produced by long maceration of articular 
cartilages; and depressions or grooves may be 
seen which gradually enlarge, unite, and leave 
portions of the bone uncovered. As the articular 
surfaces of the bones are thus deprived of their 
cartilaginous coverings, the pressure and friction 
sustained by them cause them to axsume a smooth 
and polished surface and appearance, resembllng 
that of very dense polished ivory. Whilst the 
absorption of the cartilage, and the consequent 
change in the articular surface of the bones are 
proceeding, the bones themselves near the affected 
joint become enlarged, chiefly by an exuberant 
ossific deposit around and near to the articular 
extremity, causing both some deformity and a 
mechanical obstacle to the movements of the 
joint. These osseous deposits are seen irregu- 
larly about the joint, and vary in shape and size. 
The alterations in the synovial membrane are 
also remarkable. This membrane is thickened 
and prolonged at various points into fringes or 
villous processes, which are soft, and of a red 
colour, and dip into and completely occupy de- 
pressions around the neck of the bone. Small 
cartilaginous bodies, of an irregular shape and 
size, are sometimes found in theumatic joints. 
They are either loose “in the cavity of the joint, 
or attacked by pedicles formed by the synovial 
membrane to the inner surface of the ligaments, 
or to the articular surfaces. These changes can- 
not, I conceive, be ascribed to inflammation, but 
rather to a morbid nutrition, consequent upon 
altered organic nervous sensibility and influence 
in the joint, and upon the morbid state of the 
synovial secretion. ph 

21. This disease of the joints, generally con- 
sequent upon ne oe repeated attacks of 
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chronic rheumatism, is most prominently mani- 
fested in the hip joint; and, as occurring in this 
situation, it has been deseribed by Sanprrort, 
Boyer, B, Betz, and, more recently, by Mr, 
Avams, Mr. R. Smiru, Mr. Canron, and Dr. 
Topp; but, as the last-named writer remarks, this 
disease does not spare any of the joints, It affects 
all the large joints; and it has been met with in 
the hands and feet; in the temporo-maxillary 
joints, and in some of the vertebral articulations. 
It may show itself in early life, as well as at more 
advanced periods; but it is most common after 
thirty years of age, and amongst the labouring 
poor who are much exposed to vicissitudes of 
Season and weather. 

22, This form of the disease may affect several 
joints, but whether one or more joints, it is more 
rarely even remotely consequent upon acute or 
sub-acute rheumatism, than upon repeated at- 
tacks, or it has followed several returns of the 
more chronic affection, The painful symptoms 
characterising this form are aggravated at night, 
and by vicissitudes of weather, especially by 
easterly winds, by cold and humid states of the 
air, and by derangement of the biliary and diges- 
tive organs; and they often extend to adjoining 
pifts. 

23. When the hip-joint is the seat of this 
disease, both the acetabulum and the head of the 
femur become altered in shape, the former being 
deeper and wider than natural, the latter being 
flattened and expanded, and assuming a turnip- 
like shape, or being lengthened into the form of a 
cone. “ Both surfaces are deprived of cartilage; 
the fatty body, which in health occupies the non. 
articular portion of the acetabulum, and the liga- 
meutum teres disappear; and the eburnation is 
apparent to a greater or less extent over both 
articular surfaces, There is more or less of the 
exuberant osseous growths around both the aceta- 
bulum and the head of the femur; but the most 
remarkable feature is, that the neck of the femur 
is shortened, so that the position of its head with 
respect to its shaft is sometimes considerably 
altered. So remarkable is the change in the 
general shape of the upper extremity of the 
femur, that a bone thus altered has been not 
infrequently mistaken for an example of united 
fracture of the neck of the femur.” (Topp, 
p. 174.) 

24. In this disease of the hip-joint, the affected 
limb is much shorter than the other; and the 
patient appears lame. Sometimes he merely rests 
the toes on the ground; and if he comes down on 
the sole, he appears the more lame, The foot is 
wasted, as in fracture of the neck of the femur, 
As rotation is so painful as to be almost impos- 
sible, walking is attended with circumduction of 
the pelvis with the affected limb, the muscles of 
this limb being more or less wasted, and the nates 
of the same side flattened. The weight of the 
body on the affected joint occasions much pain in 
it; whilst the reclining posture affords ease. Mr. 
Avams states that this disease, when fully esta- 
blished in the hip-joint, rarely or never extends to 
the other articulations, and doubts its rheumatic 
origin insome instances. Dr. Topp remarks, that 
in some of the cases traces of rheumatism have not 
been apparent in the previous history; but that 
he has not himself met with a case in which com- 
plaint has not heen made of pains of @ rheymatic 
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character in some of the other joints, althou: 
further signs of disease of the articular textu 
were wanting. Mr, Apams admits that this dise 
ease may have a rheumatie origin; but that falls 
on the great trochanter often give rise to the frat 
symptoms. This, however, is no proof of the 
independence of the disease of the rheumatic 
diathesis ; for the fall may be only the exciting 
cause or determining agent of the local affection, 
This form of rheumatism of the hip-joint attacks — 
much more frequently the male than the female — 
sex ; whilst chronic rheumatism of the hands most 
frequently affects females. 

25. Chronic rheumatism of the hands often 
produces much deformity of them, All the joints _ 
are liable to be affected, and the fingers are genes 
rally most deformed, ‘ Besides the wearing away 
of the cartilages, the ossific growths, and th 
ivory-like surfaces, the joints become dislocat 
and the fingers are drawn more or less out of their 
natural position; they are generally drawn forcia 
bly over towards the ulnar side of the hand, — 
overlapping each other, the innermost fingers 
being ina state of flexion.” The extremities of — 
the metacarpal bones are often much enlarged, — 
and the carpus preternaturally convex in the 
dorsal aspeet, owing to thickening or distention 
of the synovial burse. Both hands are generally 
affected, and sometimes also other joints, Dr, 
Haycanrtn states that tne disease is almost pes 
culiar to women, and commonly appears about _ 
the period of the cessation of the menses. Out 
of thirty-three women in whom he observed i 
only three had it during the period of regular 
menstruation, It first appeared, in most of the 
cases, between the ages of fifty-one and sixty; he 
observed it only in one man. (See Op, cit. on 
Nodosity of the Joints, p. 152.) I have, however, — 
seen three instances of this affection of the hands 
in females between the ages of thirty and forty- 
five, and in all these the catamenia were irregular, 
generally scanty and difficult. ~ 

26. iv. Or rue Locat ann Srructurat Sratss, 
on THE Spectat Seats or AcuTE anp Supe 
acute Rueumatism.—It has been ably con- 
tended by Dr. F. Hawxrns, and more recently 
by Dr. Macteop, that rheumatism presents cers 
tain differences, according as it is seated in the 
fibrous or in the synovial tissues. Dr, Hawxrxs 
thus distinetly states this doctrine, and in so lucid 
a manner as to deserve especial notice. In the 
first class of tissues, he ranks, Ist, those which 
serve to connect parts together, as the tendons 
and ligaments, and the aponeurotic expansions of : 
tendons; and, 2dly, those which divide and enve- f 
lope particular organs, as the muscular fascia 
and enveloping aponeuroses; the periosteum ; the - 
fibrous coats of the nerves; the membranes which 
have on one side a serous lining, as the dura 
mater and pericardium ; also the fibrous sheaths — 
of the tendons and capsules of those joints which — 
are provided with fibrous capsules, and the liga- 
ments surrounding other joints; and the mem 
branes which have a mucous covering spread — 
over them, &c. In the second class he includes, — 
— Ist, the sub-cutaneous burse,. to which the — 
epithet mucosz has been improperly added ;—= 
2dly, the synovial sheaths of the tendons ;— and, _ 
3dly, the synovial capsules of the joints. Ja 

27. A. In the jirst class of structures, the fever 


and constitutional disturbance are much greater 
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proportion to the degree of local inflammation 
than in the other; and Dr. Hawxtns considers 
that the heart and perieardium are chiefly prone 
fo sympathise with the affection of the fibrous 
structures. 
' 28. B. Rheumatism of the second, or syno- 
gial class of textures, is indicated by the situation, 
the degree, the character, and the form of the 
swelling, which is much greater, and occurs ear- 
lier, than that which is caused by rheumatism of 
fibrous structures. ‘The swelling in rheumatism 
affecting chiefly the synovial membrane is that of 
a circumscribed fluctuating tumour, modified by 
the surrounding ligaments. There can be no 
doubt of rheumatism being more acute, and more 
disposed to associate with it disease of the heart, 
where the fibrous tissues are its chief seat, than 
where the synovial structures are chiefly attacked, 
in which latter case the disease usually assumes a 
sub-acute form. 
* 29. Dr. Topp remarks, that ‘‘some practical 
physicians have endeavoured to make a distinction 
etween what they call synovial or bursal rheu- 
Mnatism and fibrous rheumatism. The natural 
history of the disease, however, does not warrant 
this distinction; for in no instances of rheuma- 
tic fever are the synovial membranes free from 
irritation — as evinced by the existence of effu- 
sions ; and the synovial membranes can scarcely 


be affected without involving the fibrous tissues 


which surround, support, and convey the blood- 
vessels to them.” Thiere is certainly much truth 
in this remark ; yet the distinctions made by Dr, 
Hawerns are not without some foundation ; for, 


although there is generally an extension of the 


morbid action from one tissue to another, or even 
¢o-ordinately to both, in some instances, never- 
theless there is often a predominance of it in the 
One over the other. Viewing the rheumatic dis- 
ease as altogether constitutional, although ex- 
yressed more especially in particular structures, 


‘it cannot be denied that the disease assumes a 


more acute form, and peculiar and even more 
extensive associations, when predominating in non- 
secreting fibrous tissues, where no portion of the 
materies morbi, admitting this to exist, is effused, 
than when chiefly affecting a secreting surface 
allawing the effusion of a portion of the fluid, 
which fluid, when retained in the circulation, 
probably serves to aggravate, perpetuate, or 
even to complicate the attack ; but, when effused, 
tends chiefly to aggravate or perpetuate the local 
affection. 

~ 80. That the fluid which is effused in the cavities 
of joints, during acute or sub-acute rheumatism, 
abounds in materials of an injurious tendency 
if they were retained in the blood, —that it con- 
tains more of a morbid material than in some other 
Circumstances, is manifested by the sensible quali- 
ties of the secretions and excretions generally in 


this disease ; and it is by no means improbable 


that the morbid effusion, especially when long re- 
tained in the cavity of the joint, and thereby 
rendered still more morbid, exerts an injurious 


effect upon the synovial membrane, upon the car- 


tilages, and even upon the capsules and more 
external structures of the joints. One of the 
great errors of modern writers on rheumatism Is 


the attempt to ascribe its several forms to a special 


affection of certain tissues, — to view the several 
Varietics of the disease as resulting from their 
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respective local affections, —to consider a local’ 
and contingent manifestation of a constitutional 
malady as the malady itself —a local manifestation 
which is always various, constantly varying, dif- 
ferently associated, often singularly complicated, 
and whieh, however severe in any of its seats or 
com plications, is the painful result of pre-existent 
morbid conditions “of a much less sensible and 
obvious kind, — the local and more external ex- 
pression of a constitutional malady to which our 
pathological investigations, as well as therapeu. 
tical indications, should be more particularly 
directed, 

31. When the synovial membrane of the joints 
is the chief seat of acute or sub-acute rheu- 
matism, the symptoms are not so acute, but more 
persistent than when the fibrous tissues are mainly 
affected. Although two, three, or more joints 
may be at first attacked, a more limited-number, 
or only one, becomes the principal seat of the 
disease, and the effusion into the joint is often 
increased. It is extremely probable that the fluid 
then effused is not merely an increased quantity 
of synovia, but that this fluid is more or less al- 
tered from the healthy state, which alteration is 
increased by the retention of it in the affected 
joint. To this circumstance, and to the irritation 
thereby produced in the retaining and surround- 
ing tissues, are to be imputed not merely the 
obstinacy and aggravation of the complaint, but 
also the structural changes in the capsule, in the 
cartilages, and even in the ends of the bones 
themselves, with the inflammation which either 
attends or follows those changes, especially in 
serofulous, cachectic, or broken-down constitu. 
tions, When the effusion is within the capsule, 
there is more or less projection, owing to disten- 
tion, of the more yielding parts, as shown when 
the knee-joint is affected, the swelling being more 
limited than when the more external parts, as the 
ligaments, tendons, and aponeuroses, are the chiet 
seat of the disease, and often fluctuating; this 
phenomenon never occurring unless the effusion is 
within the capsule. 

32. I have seen this form of rheumatism most 
frequently in the knee-joint. In more recent and 
in the more sub-acute cases, the structural changes 
produced by the disease may ‘not extend much 
beyond an increased quantity of synovia, and 
more or less vascular injection and thickening of 
the capsule, especially of the synovial membrane. 
In a case alluded to by Dr. Mactzop, which 
terminated fatally from another disease’ whilst 
subject to a first attack of this form of rheuma- 
tism, the alterations in the joint were very similar 
to the above. When, however, the attacks have 
been frequent, or when the disease has been per- 
sistent, or the constitution in fault, or when the 
patient has aggravated the attack by exertion or 
exposure, the changes in the capsules, the liga- 
ments, the cartilages and ends of the bones are 
much more serious, owing to superinduced in- 
flammation and the contingent consequences, as 
respects not merely these parts, but also those 
more external to the capsule and in the vicinity. 
That suppurative disorganisation of the joint is 
sometimes met with during, or consequent upon, 
acute or sub-acute rheumatism, cannot be denied ; 
but there is great reason to infer that the inflam- 
mation, of which the disorganisation 1s the effect, 
has been superinduced, as he stated ; and that 
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that issue is not limited to rheumatism attacking 
the capsule or more internal tissues of the joint, 
but is occasionally extended to those cases in 
which it is difficult to determine whether or not 
the amount of the rheumatic affection was greater 
externally or internally to the capsule. In two 
cases, in private practice, attended by Mr. Frr- 
Gusson and myself, suppuration of the knee-joint 
supervened ; but this result was owing to the 
operation of the causes of inflammation subse- 
quently to, or at least during the rheumatic at- 
tack, to unusual exertion of the affected limb, 
and to exposure. This termination of acute or 
sub-acute rheumatism of the joints should not 
be confounded with the suppurative disease of’ the 
Joints, which is secondary of phlebitis, and which 
is not infrequent in females after delivery. 

33. C. Rheumatism affecting chiefly the Pe- 
riosteum. — Periosteal Rheumatism. — This state 
of the disease usually presents itself in a sub- 
acute or in a chronic form, more especially 
the latter; and is met with most commonly in 
impaired constitutions, in the cachectic and 
in the scrofulous. It affects those parts of the 
periosteum which is most exposed to the vicis- 
situdes of temperature and weather, as those 
covering the tibia and ulna, the sternum, the 
cranium, and bridge of the nose. The disease is 
either attended by a slight degree of fever and 
aggravation of the pains at night, or is prolonged 
indefinitely in a chronic and non-febrile state. 
The pain is dull, constant, deep-seated, and re- 
ferred to the bone. It is unattended by redness 
or evident swelling ; but sometimes a slight ful- 
ness or thickening may be perceived upon a 
careful examination, and the pain is increased by 
firm pressure. The longue, in these cases, is 
either loaded or furred, and the excretions are 
more or less disordered. The pulse is generally 
accelerated, often weak and compressible. That 
more or less thickening of the periosteum actually 
takes place, has been demonstrated on dissection 
of some of these cases. Dr. Hawkins remarks, 


that this form of rheumatism is often allied with | 


deep-seated pains, which sometimes continue fixed 
in the shoulder, and occasionally affect the 
hip. They are aggravated by any motion in the 
joint in any direction ; which renders it probable 
that the fibrous capsules with which these joints 
are provided are here the seat of pain, and these 
capsules are closely interlined with the peri- 
osteum. 

34. It is often very difficult to distinguish 
rheumatism affecting the periosteum from pains 
occasioned by syphilis or by the abuse of mercury. 
The previous history of the case should guide the 
diagnosis ; but it may be inferred that the affec- 
tion is rheumatic when the pains and the pe- 
riosteal affection are decidedly local, or ate con- 
fined to a single limb, or to defined portions of 
one or more limbs. Whereas the pains from the 
other canses now assigned are more dispersed or 
wandering, affect a greater number of places, and 
are seldom confined. to one part until nodes are 
being, or have already formed. ‘he nocturnal 
exacerbations are also much more severe when 
the disease is syphilitic than when it is rheumatic ; 
and they moreover are generally associated with 
other signs of secondary syphilis. If the pains 
have been produced by the abuse of mercury, the 
. swellings or enlargements of the periosteum are 
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more remarkable, more numerous, and more 
fined than when the disease is rheumatic, 

35. D. Rheumatism may affect chiefly t 
Fibrous Envelopes of the Nerves.—Neuralgic rheus 
matism.— Rheumatism of the nerves.—This form of 
the disease is met with in the rheumatic diathesis, 
from the same causes as produce rheumatism, 
and often in alliance with rheumatism of other 
fibrous structures. Yet, although pains following 
the course of certain nerves, and produced by ex- 
posure to cold, may be viewed as being very 
closely allied to rheumatism, they should not be 
viewed as being altogether identical with it ; but, 
in many instances, as more intimately connected 
with neuralgia or with neuritis, Nevertheless, — ; 
the connections of these pains with either may 
obtain in different cases ; the one affection passing 7 
into the other by insensible degrees. Neuralgic _ 
rheumatism is observed chiefly in the sciatic nerve 
and its branches. The attack generally com- 
mences in the loins, affecting one side chiefly or __ 


| 
- 


_ 
a 


solely, extending down the corresponding limb, 
and occasionally reaching the foot. It occupies 
the posterior aspect of the limb, and follows the . 
course of the nerve. ‘The suffering is generally 
very severe, and is commonly increased at night; _ 
but it is seldom so distinctly periodical as neuralgie — 
affections are; nor is the pain so sudden in its 
invasion and cessation, nor so transient as that of 
neuralgia, ‘The symptoms often resemble those — 
of incipient ulceration of the cartilages of the hip. — 
(See articles Neuratora, §35., and Nervus, — 
affections of.) 
36. Neuralgic rheumatism is sometimes seated 
in the nerves of the face, usually in consequence — 
of exposure to currents of air; is often associated — 
with other rheumatic complaints, and sometimes _ 
even alternates with rheumatic affection of the 
sciatic or other nerves. ‘This form of rheumatism — 
is often attended, at its commencement, by a foul _ 
or furred tongue, by acceleration of pulse, by 
disorder of the secretions and excretions, and by 
biliary congestions or accumulations. 1t may — 
present a sub-acute character; but it is most 
frequently chronic, and often very prolonged, be- 
ing of several months’ duration. 
37. E. Rheumatism affecting chiefly the Apo-— 
neuroses, Muscles, or fibrous Tissues of the 
Loins and Back. — Lumbago. —'This form of 
the disease may be either primary, or consecutive, — 
or simple, or associated. When it is primary it is 
sometimes sub-acute, but it is more frequently 
chronic, especially when it is consecutive of other 
forms of the complaint ; and. in this latter case 
especially it is often complicated with some other 
form of rheumatism, as neuralgic or sciatic rheu- 
matism. Lumbago is often confounded with other — 
complaints, these complaints, especially conges- 
tion of the venous sinuses of the lumbar vertebra 
and its consequences, congestions of the kidneys, 
&c., being mistaken for lumbago. ‘This form of 
rheumatism is sometimes but little painful unless 
the muscles of the loins are called into action, more 
especially if the action be sudden. Owing to this - 
remarkable increase of pain on motion, the pa- 
tient either remains at rest in his bed, or onasofa, _ 
or he walks bending forwards, and is unable to — 
raise himself quite erect. -_ 
. 38, When the pains in the loins are truly rheue — 
matic, the lower limbs and joints are seldom 
affected ; but when they depend upon congestien 
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of the venous sinuses of the lumbar vertebra, or 
upon congestion of the kidneys, there are, in ad- 
dition to more marked disorder of the urinary 
excretion, symptomatic pains, numbness, cramps, 
or pricking, or lancinating pains in the limbs, 
usually in both limbs, when the venous sinuses of 
the spine are congested ; and in one limb, if only 
one kidney is thus affected. . 

39. Rheumatism sometimes affects not only the 
lumbar region, but also the dorsal portion, in some 
instances, and in others it apparently extends to, 
or has advanced from, the ischial or the gluteal 
aponeurosis to the lumbar or dorso-lumbar apo- 
neurosis. 1t is doubtful, in these cases, whether 
the muscles or the aponeuroses are the seat of 
pain. I believe that the latter are chiefly affected, 
the contractions of the muscles inducing pain by 
stretching the affected aponeurosis. 

40. F. There are various other parts of the 
body in which rheumatism sometimes appears, in- 
dependently of those more internal parts which it 
sometimes attacks either contemporaneously with, 
or consecutively upon, an affection of the exter- 
nal structures. (See § 47. et seq.) Of the mani- 
festations of rheumatism in these external parts, 
little notice is required at this place, as the more 
important topics connected with them are dis- 
cussed under other heads. It is necessary only 
to mention what these localities are, and the 
usual forms in which the disease affects them. — 
(a.) Rheumatism of the head,— Cephalagia rheu- 
matica, — Epicranial rheumatism. — The rheu- 
matic affection may appear either primarily or 
consecutively in the head, in a chronic or sub- 
acute, very rarely in an acute form. It ma 
affect either side of, but very seldom the whole 
head; and it may be seated in the frontal and 
temporal regions, or in the occiput. It appears 
to be seated in the epicranial aponeuroses of these 

situations, and not in the periosteum. (See art, 
~Heapacu — Rheumatic and Arthritic, § 29. et 
seq.) 

41. (b.) Rheumatism of the neck,— Cervical 
rheumatism, — Torticollis, — Crick in the neck. — 

This, as well as the preceding local form of the 
complaint, generally follows the action of cur- 
rents of cold air, or other kinds of exposure to 
cold, orto cold and moisture. The pain affects 

chiefly either the back or one side of the neck; 

and in this latter case the head is held to one 
side, or held awry, and is always inclined so as 
to relieve the suffering part. The neck is sore, 
stiff, and incapable of motion, unless with great 
increase of pain. This form of the complaint is 
often complicated with the preceding, and is ap- 
parently seated in the cervical aponeuroses. 

42. (c.) Rheumatism of the fuce,— Facial 
rheumatism;— Facio-temporal rheumatism.—T his 
form may be associated with either of the fore- 
going ; and especially with rheumatism of the 
head (§ 40.). The pains may commence in 
either the temples or in the face, on one side, or 
in both at the same time. It is liable to be con- 
founded with tic-douloureux, or neuralgia facialis, 
or with toothach, with which latter it not infre- 
quently alternates, or even is associated; the 
same exciting causes producing either or both. 
It is sometimes, also, complicated with severe at- 
tacks of catarrh, or with catarrhal fever; and, in 
rarer instances, it either is seated chiefly in, or 
extends to, the sclerotic coat of the eye, forming 


rheumatic ophthalmia. 
§ 96. et seq.) 

_ 43. (d.) Rheumatism may likewise be seated 
in, or extend to, the aponeurotic investments of 
the intercostal muscles, or these muscles them- 
selves, according to the opinion of some writers. 
It has, in this situation, been usually denominated 
pleurodynia, or spurious pleurisy, under which 
head it has been considered. It may also affect 
the aponeurotic expansions, or fibrous tissues of 
any part of the abdominal parietes, although the 
disease is seldom observed in these parts. Its 
affection of, and metastasis to, internal organs or 
structures are considered in the sequel. 

44,11. Gonorrua@a, Rugumatism 3—Specific 
rheumatism. — Rheumatism affecting chiefly the 
capsules of joints and the synovial membranes not 
infrequently occurs in the course of other constitu- 
tional and cachectic diseases, especially gonorrhwa 
the venereal or mercurial eac hexy, or other states of 
general taint. It is, however, only in connection 
with gonorrhoea that I have to view the com. 
plaint at this place. —a. The rheumatic affection 
generally supervenes upon gonorrhcea, about ten 
days, or a fortnight, or three weeks, from the first 
appearance of the urethral discharge, which 
usually is very much diminished, or has entirely 
disappeared, when the former is developed ; and 
the one affection may alternate with the other, 
and become remarkably obstinate, especially when 
neglected at first, or injudiciously treated. The 
cause of rheumatism thus supervening upon, and 
more or less superseding, the gonorrhceal dis- 
charge, is not very manifest. ‘Tbe operation of 
the usual causes of rheumatism upon a constitution 
affected by gonorrhoea, and previously exhausted 
by seminal discharges, seems the chief source of 
the malady ; but, in some instances, the exciting 
causes are not evident, the gonorrhceal infection 
both predisposing to and determining the rheu- 
matic disease. Probably diathesis is much con- 
cerned in producing the attack, the gonorrhcea 
imparting the peculiar conditions by which this 
form of the complaint is characterised. 

45. b. Thesymptoms of gonorrhceal rheumatism 
generally appear before the urethral discharge 
has altogether ceased. A severe aching is com. 
plained of in one or more joints. Of four cases 
which were under my care, three had the knees 
affected ; the other the ankles, and burse of tle 


(See Eve, Diseases of, 


adjoining tendons; but the affection was severer ° 


on one side than on the other. The pain soon 
becomes acute and burning, and affusion ra- 
pidly appears within the capsules and bursa, 
which become much distended. The external 
surface is rarely or never reddened or inflamed, 
Motion aggravates the pain, which is much exe 
asperated during the night, causing watchfulness, 
The affected limb is usually kept in a semi-flexed 
position, and either stretching or bending it greatly 
aggravates the pain. ‘his form of the disease 
assumes either an acute, swb-acute, or chronic ches 
racter; the last generally following the first or 
second. ‘The acute is always attended by fever : 
in a case which I lately attended, the pulse rose 
above 120; but more commonly the febrile symp- 
toms are less severe than in the usual form of the 
complaint, and assume more of a sub-acute cha- 
racter, and a truly remittent form. The tongue 
is loaded, the bowels confined, but not so obsti« 
nately as in other states of rheumatism; and the 
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urine is loaded with lithates. The perspiration is 
Dr. Macreop 
states that the skin presents a pulverulent deposit, 
which may be scraped off in sufficient quantity to 
be tested, and which eonsists of the lithate of 
Tn no instance 
which I have seen has the urethral discharge en- 
tirely disappeared, a very scanty gleety fluid still 
Several surgical 
writers have noticed the alternation, or the suc- 
cession of gonorrhveal ophthalmia and gonorrhceal 
I have seen it only in one instance. 
I have not met with a case in which this form of 
rheumatism was complicated witli, or sueceeded 
by, cardiac or any other internal affection. In one 
instance there appeared a slight delirium during 


copious, and somewhat offensive. 


soda. Il have not observed this. 


exuding from the urethra. 


rheumatism. 


the acute stage. 


46. The course of this complaint is very pro- 
longed, according to the usual mode of treating it. 
M. Ricorp states that it generally continues many 
Although the more acute symptoms 
may soon subside, the sub-acute and chronic 
Even when it has 
apparently disappeared, the complaint is apt to 
recur, generally in a chronie form, the urethral 
In this 
way it may continue a long time, and even in- 
duce serious organic changes in the affeeted 


months. 


stages are most obstinate. 


discharge returning during the intervals. 


joint. 
47, Ill. Or tHe Comptticarions, Exren- 
sions, orn Merasrasis or RueumatTism. — 


Rheumatism, especially in its acute and sub- 
acute forms, is a more or less external mani- 
festation of a constitutional malady, during 
the existence of which internal determinations 
also of morbid action may appear in similar 
tissues and structures,—or, in other words, the 
constitution, being affected in an acute or sub- 
acute form, will throw the morbid action on the 
periphery of the frame, without any internal 
complication in persons of strong vital resistance 
or unimpaired power; but in those of diminished 
energy or vital resistance, a somewhat similar 
state of morbid action is apt to appear in internal 
fibrous and serous tissues and surfaces, either 
contemporaneously with, or consecutively upon, 
the external affection. In these latter, the vital 
energy is insufficient either to throw off the mor- 
bid action on distant or peripheral parts, or to 
protect more central structures from the invasion 
of this action. 
* 48. A. OF the several associations, complica- 
tions, and metastases of rhewmatism, there are none 
of greater importance, and of more frequent oc- 
currence, than those in which the heart and peri- 
cardium are concerned. The endocardium, in 
certain of its reflections especially, and the peri- 
cardium, are particularly liable to be affected, 
either contemporaneously with, or consecutively 
upon, acute and sub-acute attacks of rheumatism, 
— the acute more especially. Of this eomplica- 
tion or metastasis I have fully treated, when con- 
sidering the diseases of the Heart and Pert- 
cArbium (§§ 129. 1382, 133.), and to that article 
I must now refer the reader. That many cases of 
this complication present the heart as the primary 
seat of the disease is by no means improbable, 
especially in young subjects, inasmuch as [ have 
often observed a fully developed state of cardiac 
affection at an early period. Dr. Topp takes a 
similar view of this association of the internal and 
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external disease, and believes that it is less fre. 
quently a metastasis than is usually supposed ; 
and states that the oceurrence of the ecardiag 
affection ‘ is inexplicable by the doetrine of me. — 
tastasis, which supposes that the eardiae inflame 
mation has been transferred from the limbs to the 
heart. The truth is, that the cardiac inflammation 
may be primary: it frequently exists at the same 
time with the articular affection, and dates its 
origin from the same period, as it derives it from 
the same cause.” (p.116.)° This remark is con. 
firmatory of what I have stated at another place 
(see art. Heart, § 129.), and agrees with whatI 
shall have to notice in the sequel. . 
49. Dr. Graves even believes that the rheu- 
matic disease may exist without its external 
manifestation, and that the cardiac affection may 
precede the articular swellings, or may exist with. 
out any disease of the joints being manifest, 
especially in persons who have been formerly the ~ 
subjects of acute rheumatism. Such cases as 
these are comparatively rare; but I have met 
with two cases, both in fishmongers, in which the _ 
symptoms were identical with acute rheumatism, 
with many of the symptoms of endocarditis, but — 
without the external rheumatic affection. These 
cases were viewed and treated as internal rheu- — 
matism of the heart, and terminated favourably. 
50, B. The head is,variously affected in rheu- 
matic cases. It may, as stated above (§ 40.), 
be the primary seat of sub-acute or chronic rheu- — 
matism in either of the parts there designated; — 
or it may be implicated consecutively, or in the 
course of either of the forms of the disease. The 
usual states of rheumatism of the head have been 
considered in the article on Heapacus (§§ 29, et 
seq. 50.). But the head may be differently afe — 
fected from either of the modes there mentioned. 
— First, head affection, delirium, or mental dis- — 
order, in some form or other, may occur in the _ 
course of acute rheumatism, without any abate. 
ment, or with slight abatement, either of the — 
fever or of the local disease. In these cases, the _ 
head affection is chiefly nervous, and contingent 
upon the febrile condition, in connection with 
depression of nervous or vital power. “he affec- — 
tion of the nervous system may, however, be 
produced by too large or repeated bleedings,— 
by a rapidly induced anemia, —or by colchicum, — 
or by antimony, or by narcotics, and other de- — 
pressing and perturbating agents, In all these 
cases the head affection is independent of any 
inflammatory action within the cranium. 7 
51. Secondly, The symptoms referred to the 
head may appear at an advanced stage of acute or 
sub-acute rheumatism, most frequently of sub- 
acute and capsular rheumatism, attended by 
effusion into the cavity of the joint; and is” 
generally followed by the subsidence of the dis- 
ease of the joint. In this class of cases, always 
the most unfavourable, and generally occurring 
in persons of exhausted or depressed vital powers, — 
or of a ecachectic habit of body, the head symp- 
toms are more or less indicative of inflammatory — 
irritation of the brain or its membranes, often 
passing into effusion of serum into the ventricles 
or between the membranes. Although the affec- — 
tion of the head is attended by the partial or 
entire subsidence of the disease of the joint, yet 
it cannot be conceded that the subsidence has 
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should rather be considered that, during the 
course of the rheumatic disease, owing to the 
existing states of the nervous and vascular sys- 
tems, influences acting on the brain or its mem- 
branes develope a morbid action in these parts 
which supersedes,’ or partially or entirely re- 
moves, that which previously existed in the 
joints; and that this form of head-affection is 
superinduced most frequently by causes acting on 
the mind, or on the brain and membranes, through 
the media of the senses, or still more directly 
and locally during states of vital depression, con- 
sequent either upon the duration or intensity of 
the disease, or upon an injudicious mode of treat- 
ment. 

52. C. Disease of the membranes of the spinal 
chord, probably commencing in, or at least impli- 
cating the theca of the chord, is occasionally ob- 
served either complicated with, or immediately 
consecutive of, an attack of acute or sub-acute 
rheumatism. A case occurred to me in 1820, in 
which acute rheumatism of the joints, compli- 
eated with pericarditis, was followed by chorea 
and inflammation of the membranes of the spinal 
chord, soon passing into effusion of lymph, and 
terminating in complete general palsy. This case 
was not only demonstrative of this complication 
and succession of local affections, and of the 
Beye nces after death (see London Med. Repos. 
vol. xv.), but it also evinced the connection sub- 
sisting between rheumatism and inflammation of 
internal fibro-serous surfaces on the one hand, and 
between atonic spasmodic affections, chorea, and 
paralysis on the other. 

53. When treating of the forms of para- 
plegia and general paralysis (see art. Paraty- 
sts, § 70. et seg.), I described certain states of that 
disease which depended upon inflammation of, 
followed by the effusion of lymph upon or be- 
tween, the membranes of the spine; and which 
often commence in a very slight form or degree 
of palsy, the movements of the limbs being at 
first uncertain, tremulous, irregular, or spasmodic, 
in many respects resembling chorea, and gradu- 
ally becoming still more imperfect, until they are 
altogether lost, sensation still remaining unim- 
paired. This affection, in rare cases, is conse- 
quent upon acute or sub-acute rheumatism, ap- 

earing as a transference of the morbid action 
rom the more external parts to the theca and 
membranes of the spinal chord. I have met with 
five cases of this description, two of them in 
children under twelve years of age; and in three 
of the cases I had an opportunity of examining 
the spine after death. In all three, coagulable 
lymph was effused within the theca, and pressed 
upon the chord and origins of the nerves ; and the 
venous sinuses of the vertebra were remarkably 
Congested. It ought not, however, to be over- 
looked, that inflammation of the membranes of 
the chord, occasioning effusion of lymph and palsy, 
is generally attended by severe pain in the limbs, 
and a girding» sensation around the abdomen, 
which may be mistaken for rheumatism, but 
which is owing to the irritation at the origins of 
the nerves supplying the pained muscles, and 
may be quite independent of pre-existent rheu- 
matism, or of the rheumatic diathesis. (See art. 
Spine, rrg Cuorp anp Mempranzs.) 

54. D. The pleura may be affected either in 
the course or consecutively of an attack of acute 
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or sub-acute rheumatism ; but not so frequently 
as may be expected. In one case, the pleura 
was implicated very soon after the complication 
of the rheumatism with pericarditis was ascer- 
tained, pleuritis with effusion rapidly supervening, 
The earliest writer who noticed the internal or 
visceral complications of rheumatism was proba- 
bly Borrnaave (Aphorisms, §1491.). He men- 
tions the viscera in general terms; but particu. 
larises only the brain and lungs. Van Swteren, 
ia his excellent and practical commentaties, is 
more explicit; although even he fails in duly 


recognising the frequent complication of cardiac 


disease with rheumatism, if, indeed, this compli- 
cation was as frequent in those days as in the 
present, which admits of some doubt *, although 
certain symptoms of this complication are not 
entirely overlooked by him; yet, in noticing 
these, we are surprised that more particular at: 
tention had not been directed to the state of the 
heart and pericardium, It is not improbable, 
although such cases are not frequently detected, 
or are often overlooked or mistaken, that rheu- 
matism, affecting the intercostal muscles, or the 
fibrous tissues in the vicinity, may extend to the 
pleura, and be there followed by inflammation or 
effusion, in more numerous instances than gene- 
rally supposed. 

55. LE. The diaphragm and the peritoneum 
are, as far as my experience permits the remark, 
more frequently affected in connection with, cr 
consequent upon, rheumatism than the pleura, 
When rheumatic diaphragmitis is observed, either 
the pleural or the peritoneal surface presents the 
most evident indigations of change, although the 


* * Verum quandoque contingit, ut materies rhen- 
matica admodum vaga sit, et, mox externas, mox in- 
ternas, partes occupet ; unde tales egri in majori ver- 
santur periculo. Aliquando enim dolor in membris 
disparet, oritur pectoris anxietas, cordis palpitatio, pul- 


| sus intermittens, et, redeunte ad membra dolore, hee 


symptomata disparent, pulsusque, paulo ante tremulus 
et intermittens, denuo equalis et liberrimus est. Alibi 
describuntur plures similes morbi, qui mense Novembri 
1759, in Nosocomto Pasmanniano aderant, quorum ini- 
tium fuit horror per totum corpus, dein languor ; postea 
“olor rheumaticus, partim vagus, partim fixus, qui omnia 
membra obsedit, et subinde post unam alteramve, horam 
cessavit, tuncque pectus oppressum fuit, et egri incepe- 
runt tussitare. Caput etiam doluit vario modo, Quan- 
doque post plures horas dolor rheumaticus de novo per 
omnia membra diffusus est; et tune illico desiit dolor 
capitis, pectoris oppressio, et tussis evanuerunt. Illa 
autem mutationes in eodem zegro sepius contigerunt. 

“ Hee materies rheumatica, quandoque adeo mobilis 
et vaga, nisi bona curatione, dissipari possit de corpore, 
vel expelli, in unum locum confluit aliquando, et ingentes 
tumores lymphaticos producit; de quibus eadem hae 
paragrapho dictum fuit, quomodo in externa corporis 
superficie appareant, et illis pertusis, exiverif semper 
serum flavum viscidum, quod leni calore potuit Inspissari, 
Cum ergo pateat, eandem hance materiam ex artubus 
derivari posse ad caput, ad pectus, si nec inde salutari 
metastasi redeat ad artus, nec curatione expellatur de 
corpore, poterunt tales tumores in interioribus colligi, et 
pessima mala producere, imo mortem, uti cadaverum 
hoc morbo defunctorum sectio docuit. — , 

“ Tres egri, in quibus serum, per universum corporis 
superficiem antea dispersum, subito interiora occupavit, 
rheumatismo perierunt. In binis cadaveribus reperie- 
patur eopiosissima flava gelatinosa materia inter mem- 
branam pulmones ambientem et ipsos pulmones ; totaque 
pulmonum substantia in admodum parvam molem com- 
pressa erat. ‘Talis materies valde copiosa quoque inter 
piam matrem et cerebrum atque cerebellum heesit ; an- 
teriores cerebri ventriculi simili gelatina pleni erant, Tu 
tertio egro disparuit tumor artuum, secuta fuit difficilis 
respiratio, et tussis convulsiva, que nullis remediis obe- 
divit; unde miser intra quatuordecim dies, omnibus 
viribus exbaustus, periit. In medio pulmonis dextri 
detegebatur saccus, qui quinque libras seri flavi subacris 
reclusit. Catera fuerant sana.””—( VAN Swittan, Comts 
mentaria in H. BOERHAAVE Aphorismos, t, ¥. p. 054.) 
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crura, or the tendinous parts of the diaphragm, 
may be the chief seat of disease. When this 
viscus is implicated, the symptoms vary not ma- 


terially from those mentioned in the article on its” 


diseases, where, also, the connection sometimes 


existing between rheumatism and inflammation of | 


the diaphragm is pointed out, conformably with 
the results of my observations, and with my 
subsequent experience. (See art. Diaruracm, 
§§ 9. et seq.) 

56. Although rheumatism may affect the dia- 
phragm either alone, or in conjunction with one 
or other of its serous surfaces, or both, as a com- 
plication, extension, or metastasis of the disease, 
yet the peritoneum may be chiefly or even solely 
affected ; the external disease either subsiding or 
entirely disappearing upon the development of 
the peritoneal affection. Rheumatic peritonitis 
is probably most apt to occur either during the 
puerperal states, or when rheumatism affects the 
aponeurotic expansions and fibrous structures of 
the abdominal muscles and parietes; but it is of 
comparatively rare occurrence, (See art. Peri- 
1ONEUM, § 128.) 

57. F. Rheumatism or rheumatic inflamma- 
tion may attack the ovaria, or the uterus, gene- 
rally upon the subsidence or disappearance of 
the disease from more external parts. Cases of 
this kind are rare. An instance of metastasis of 
rheumatism to the ovaria Ras been adduced by 
me at another place. (See Ovaris, § 7. note.) 
The testes, either one or boih, vuay be also simi- 
larly affected ; the pain being very severe, and 
the swelling concsiderable. Three instances of 
well-marked metastasis of rheumatism to the testes, 
of which I have preserved notes, have come under 
my care. 

58. G. Of the more pure complications of 
rheumatism, there are none so frequent as those 
with catarrhal fever, or simple cutarrh, I shall 
have to show hereafter that exposures to cold and 
humidity are more likely to produce attacks of 
rheumatism when malaria, even in slight grades, 
is superadded to these states of atmosphere, the 
catarrhal affection resulting equally with the rheu- 
matism, which may assume either of its forms, 
but most commonly the sub-acute, slight, and 
chronic, from the combination of malaria with 
cold and humidity. Many writers, from Borr- 
HAAVE to. Storerck, Van Swieten, and others, 
have noticed the frequent association of rheuma- 
tism with ague, during some seasons, with scurvy 
in other seasons, and even with dysentery —com- 
plications manifestly depending upon the com- 
bination of atmospheric conditions, upon weather, 
season, &c.; and more especially upon exposure 
to cold, in conjunction with an impure or malari- 
ous atmosphere, or*with exhalations of decayed 
vegetable and animal matter, and often with un- 
wholesome or improper food. 

59. H. Rheumatism is not infrequently com- 
plicated with disorder of the cutamenia, or of the ca- 
tamenial discharge. This subject has been recent- 


ly noticed by Dr. Topp, who remarks that he “ has- 


been strongly impressed with the idea that the se- 
cretions of the uterus, if of an unhealthy character, 
and not duly thrown off, may be absorbed into 
the circulation, and contaminate the blood, pro- 
ducing symptoms of greater or less urgency ;” 
and he adds, that he ‘‘ cannot do more than pro- 
pose as a query, whether, under certain circum- 
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stances, the uterus may not be regarded as a source 
of rheumatic or arthritic matter?” (Op. cit. 
| p- 148.) Ibelieve that in no circumstances is the 
uterus productive of such matter; but that it is, 
as I have contended in various parts of this work, 
a most influential agent in depurating the blood 
when it fully discharges its functions ; and that it 
thus may prove, in the full exercise of these funce 
tions, the means of preventing attacks of both rheu- 
matism and gout; whilst the imperfect discharge 


process thereby produced, may favour the deve- 
lopment of either rheumatism or gout, the former 


especially before the forty-eighth or fiftieth year, 
especially in the rheumatic diathesis, or where the 
hereditary predisposition to either of these diseases 
exists. Hence interrupted, scanty, imperfect, or 
otherwise disordered states of the catamenia, may 
be an efficient or a concurrent cause of rheuma- 
tism ; and thus catamenial disorder may be com- 
plicated with either of the forms of this disease, 
Hence, moreover, -arises the frequency of chronic 
arthritic affections in females when the catamania 
become difficult, scanty, and altogether cease. 
60. IV. Or tut Srares or THE Bioop anp Ex. 
CRETIONS IN RuEuMATISM.—1. OF THE BLoop.— 


‘ 


of the catamenial function, and of the depurating — 


It becomes a matter of some interest to consider — 


the states of the blood in rheumatism, seeing that 
the disease is considered by several recent writers, 
asit was by Borrnaavy, Baynarb, Van Swieren, 
and many others, during the commencement and 
middle of the last century, to depend upon a ma- 
teries morbi existing in the blood. 
fore, give the results of observations and examina- 
tions of the blood ; and when I come to consider 
the nature of the disease, J] shall then notice in 
how far the changes observed in the blood are the 
pathological conditions constituting the malady, 
or are merely the resuits of the influence of the 
disordered organic nervous system on the blood— 
whether the alteration of the blood is the proxi- 
mate cause, or is the result, of the disease. 

61. Baynarp had long since asserted, that the 
saline and acid ingredients found in the blood and 
urine, are present in the former in excess, owing 
to the non-elimination of them by the kidneys and 
skin; and that the excessive accumulation of 
them in the blood caused the rheumatic disease. 
It is obvious to common observation, even if 
not shown by Nassr, Simon, and Anprat, 
that the blood contains more fibrine in acute 
rheumatism, than in the normal state, and that 
the corpuscles decrease in proportion to the ex- 
cess of fibrine. The fat is also increased. In 
proportion to the increase of the fibrine and fat, and 
the decrease of the corpuscles, the whole solid re- 


sidue is diminished —this state constituting what — 


Simon has termed hyperinosis, for a principal part 
of the science of German pathologists consists in 
the coining of terms. In rheumatism, especially in 
the febrile states of the disease, the physical con- 
ditions of the blood, rather than its chemical con- 
stitution, or its microscopic appearances, are most 
important to the practitioner, who cannot carry 
a chemical laboratory, nor even a modern micro- 
scope in his pocket, and who cannot shape his 
treatment according to the reports furnished by 
those sources, however they may aid him in form- 
ing an hypothesis. 
ease the clot is rather small, consistent, cupped, 
and covered by a strong buffy coat; the cupping 


In the acute states of the dis-. 
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‘and thickness w. the buffy coat depending much 
on the deepness and shape of the vessel in which 
the blood is received, and upon the rapidity and 
size of the stream, WNassz states that the coagu- 
Jum is firm; but that when the buffy coat is very 
strong, the consistence of the lower part of the 
clot is much less. JENNiNnGs, according to An- 
CELL, maintains that the clot under the buffy coat 
is so loose as to fall to pieces on the slightest touch. 
Both are right in different cases and in different 
stages of the disease; at least such is the result 
of my observations, The serum is always clear, 
and of a deep yellow hue. With the frequency 
of blood-letting the size of the clot diminishes in 
proportion to the amount of serum, and the cup- 
ping and buff either continue, or even increase, 

owever far depletion may be carried. * 

62. According to Stmon, AnpRaAL, and Ga- 
varrer, the quality of fibrine and of fat is always 
much increased during the acute form of the dis- 
ease, and that of hemato-globulin much dimi- 
nished; the proportion of blood-corpuscles dimi- 
nishing, and that of serum increasing with the 
quantity or frequency of depletion. The first part 
of the following table exhibits the maxima, mi- 
nima, and mean of forty-three analyses of the 
blood of fourteen persons in this disease ; the se- 
cond part, the analyses of the blood in four pe- 
culiar cases. 
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Maxima -| 839-6 | 228-4 |10-2| 130-0 | 104-8 
Minima -| 771-6 | 160-4| 28) 701| 76-9 
Mean - | 805-4| 194-6 | 67/1010} 86°0 
Healt'Y } | 790-0 BANA 80-0 
Case Ist. | 826°8 | 173-2| 4:8 79-0) 89-4 
Case 2d. | 8193 | 181-7] 46| 89-1] 88-0 
Case 3d. | 815°4| 184-6] 4-0| 826) 98:0 
Case 4th. | 741-1 | 259°9 | 2-6 | 154°3 | 102-0 


* Many years ago a remarkable illustration of this fact 
occurred in a case, which was attended by a surgeon In 
Walworth, to which Dr. W. and I were called at advanced 
stages of this disease. A man, aged about fifty, of a 
leucophlegmatic appearance and corpulent, had a severe 
attack of rheumatism of the lower extremities, for which 
he took, of his own accord, a large dose of croton oil. 
Violent hypocatharsis was the consequence, and the 
pain in the limbs suddenly ceased ; but he was as sud- 
denly seized with excruciating pain in the region of the 
heart, with extreme anxiety and palpitation. The sur- 
geon instantly saw him, and bled him largely about. the 
middle of the day. When he was seen again at night, 
he was found in no way relieved ; the blood which was 
taken was very much cupped and buffed ; and this ap- 
pearance, in connection with the continuance of the 
distress, induced the surgeon to bleed him again the night 
of the same day—twice largely on the day of the oc- 
currence of metastasis. The following morning he was 
no better. ‘The second quantity of blood taken was 
more buffed than the first. Dr. W. was sent for, and 
he was bled a third time largely on the second day. The 
coagulum was now small, but still remarkably cupped 
and buffed. On the third day he was no better, and 
constant jactitation had supervened. He was bled the 
fourth time. 
of that day : 
blood taken away, 
but remarkably cupped and buffed ; the Y 
quantities were described in consultation, The anxiety, 
action of the heart, and jactitation were extreme, Ihe 
lips, gums, and surface were remarkably anemied, and 


I saw the third and fourth quantities of 
the clots of which were very small, 
first and second 


I was requested to see him on the evening | 
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63. The blood in the first of the eases (the 
second part of the table) was taken from a colout- 
mixer under the influence of lead, to which 
M.Anprat attributes the deficiency of the cor- 
puscles. The blood was taken in the second froma 
person who had been bled six times, and had had 
200 leeches applied. The third was the blood 
from a person with incipient chlorosis; and in the 
fourth, the blood was taken from a vigorous person 
twenty years of age. 

64. The blood of ten persons suffering chronic 
and sub-acute articular rhewmatism, furnished 
according to the analysis of Anprat and Ca 
VARRET, no striking results. The proportion of 
fibrine in no instance exceeded 5:0, and in two 
cases was as low as 2°9 and 2:6, The blood-cor- 
puscles in one amounted as high as 154-3, and the 
solid constituents to 259°1. In the other cases 
the corpuscles were below the healthy average. 
As rheumatism loses its acute, febrile, and severely 
painful character, so the fibrine diminishes ‘and 
the blood approaches, or altogether returns to the 
healthy state. As these forms of rheumatism are 
more frequentlv aggravated than relieved by blood- 
letting, ] have very rarely had an opportunity of 
observing the state of the blood in connection with 
them; but, in two cases, the chief change from 
the healthy state, observed in sub-acute rheumatism 
of the head, was an increase of the fat in both ; the 
serum having been of a very white or milky hue 
in Oue Case. 

65.ii. ‘1 Urrne, in rheumatism, requires con- 
stant observation, as upon its varying states modi- 
fications of treatment are often indicated. —A. In 
acute rheumatism the colour of the urine is gene- 
rally high, sometimes of a purple-red, or thin 
claret. Its acid re-action is very decidedly marked ; 
and very bulky fawn-coloured, or lateritious sedi- 
ments, consisting of urate of ammonia, and occe- 
sionally of crystallised uric acid, are deposited. 
Acetic and phosphoric acids have also been found 
in the urine in this form of the disease by Henry 
and Vavauetin. In eighteen cases, in which 
the urine was examined by Brcqueret, it always 
presented the characters usually observed in in- 
flammation, as long as the fever continued. The 
deep colour and the acid re-action were always 
observed. The mean specific gravity was 1022°6, 
In cases which threw down a spontaneous sedi- 
ment it was 1025:2 to 1027:0. He found, that 
after large bleedings the urine assumed the cha- 
racters of that in casesof anemia. Albumen was 
detected in seven of the eighteen cases. Oxalate 
of lime ‘is of frequent occurrence. The other con- 
stituents vary somewhat; but, as the urine of 
persons in sound health varies in different indi- 
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he presented all the appearances I have described, as 
indicating extreme losses of blood. (See art. Boop, 
§ 53. ct seq.) Having heard the history of the case, and 
observed his existing state, lexpressed my belief that he 
could not live twelve hours. He died within that period. 
The surgeon and I opened the body about twenty hours 
after death. Adipose matter was very abundant in the 
usual situations; and all the tissues presented the most 
remarkable pallor, very much resembling the appearance 
of veal. There was no fluid effused in any of the cavi- 
ties, and the large vessels and cavities of the heart con- 
tained very little blood, which was coagulated into fibri- 
nous, stringy clots, which contained a very small pro- 
portion of red globules. The internal cavities, and the 
yalves, and columne carnew appeared deeply red. The 
pericardium was natural, but pale, and contained no 
fluid. ‘The appearances generally were similar to those 
of an animal blooded to death, (See art. Boop, $$ 50 
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Viduals, and in the same person at different times, 
ho precise inference can be drawn respecting 
them. 


; ’ 
66. B. In chronic rheumatism, and when the | 


pains are not very acute, the urine often retains 
its normal characters. Of thirty seven cases, 
Brcaveret found the urine unaffected in twenty : 
in seventeen it assumed the inflammatory character, 
and in nine of these it threw down a spontaneous 
sediment. If the complaint be very long continued, 
and much debility exist, the ure may, without 


being red or high-coloured, present a turbid, thick, | 


or even foetid appearance. I have generally 
found the urine to have an acid re-action in the 
chronic as well as in the sub-acute states of the 
disease. In some cases, and especially when the 
membranes and sheath of the spinal chord are 
implicated, the urine has contained the phosphates ; 
and it has never been alkaline, unless much debi- 
ty or vital exhaustion exists. 

67. ili. THE prersprration has not received 
due attention in the different forms of the disease, 
as respects either its chemical constitution, or its 
quantity and sensible characters. When the per- 
Spiration is profuse, in acute rheumatism, minute 
vesicles, or sudamina, are often observed on dif- 
ferent parts of the surface, especially the breast 
or trunk, The perspiration has generally an acid 
or peculiar offensive odour, which is less remark- 
able, or becomes so, when any internal compli- 
cation or metastasis supervenes. Lactic acid, the 
ordinary free acid in sweat, is usually increased ; 
and Simon states that, when there is an acid 
odour, acetic acid is present. Persons subject to 
chronic rheumatism have these pains removed b 
a free or copious perspiration ; and those thus 
subject, who do not take sufficient exercise, are 
generally hable to have a return of the complaint, 
if a sufficiently perspirable state of the skin be 
not preserved, the cessation or sudden suppression 
of this discharge often sufficing to repreduce the 
disorder, without any exposure or other exciting 
eause, 

68. V. Dracnosts. — Rheumatism may be 


confounded with gout, with scurvy, and, in the. 


form of lumbago, with nephritic affections, or with 


inflammation of the membranes or substance of | 
the spinal chord. Various affections of the joints, | 


of the periosteum, and of the nerves, especially 
neuralvic affections, may also be mistaken for 
theumatism.— A, Rheumatism is often not easily 
distinguished from Gout.* In general, however, 
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* “Tn rheumatistho discernendo a podagra chiragraye, 
sepits falluntur medici. Sunt tamen, que distineguant. 
Medicus igitur primdm omnium, utrum *egri corpus 
arthritidi_proclivius sit, necne, 
pendat. Deinde que indicia ante apparuerint, preeser- 
tim an ventriculus affectus sit, quod quidem in rheuma- 
tismo simplice perquam rard fit: perturbatio autem 
ventriculi sive dyspepsia, arthritidis accessionem biduum 
triduumve antevenit. Qualis febris et rheumatismum 
et arthritidem comitatur 
est. Ile enim 
sionem habet; hujus verd febris statis temporibus re- 
mittit, et interdum omnia febris symptomata ex toto 
cessant. Tum ex ratione, qua dolor accedit, et ubi 
resideat facile dignoscitur: Rheumatismus plerumque 
tardé advenit, et statim ab initio articulos majores occu- 
pat: si quando minores occupet, nunguam nisi in 
longinquioribus morbi exemplis fieri videmus. Contra 
ea tamen Arthritis multd frequentius minores, quam ma- 
jores torquet ; qui quidem articuli ed magis rubescunt 
et tumescunt, Podagra denique extate provectiores, 
juniores verd rheumatismus, victimas excruciat. 

_ ‘A doloribus scorbuticorum facile discriminatur. 


Scorbuticorum arterie non nisi permodicé inequali- | 


animo diligenter per- | 


, talis posted animadvertenda | 
a frigore et horrore incipit, nec remis- 
terque micant ; interdum et subsiliunt. 
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| the large joints are first attacked by theumati 


| 


_the rheumatie characters, and both one and the~ 


and the small joints by gout, the former diseas 
appearing, after chills or rigors, in the acut 
form, and at an earlier age than the latter ; and, 
unless at a very early period of life, gout is more 
disposed to affect internal organs than rheumatisin ; 
and it is generally preceded by, and sometimes 
associated with, more marked disorder of the stoa. 
mach, liver, and kidneys. It should not, howe — 
ever, be overlooked, that both diseases are so 
nearly allied, especially in certain of their forms, _ 
as not to admit of diagnosis, the arthritic form ia 
rheumatism, especially when affecting the small 
joints, and occasioning nodosities (§ 25.), nearly — 
resembling chronic gout, and justifying the po 
pular appellation of ‘ rheumatic gout.” * 
69. B. From simple or scrofulous inflamma. 
tions of the joints, rheumatism is often distine 
guished with diticulty. Rheumatic inflammation — 
of the joints may, however, affect scrofulous- 
persons ; or inflammation of these parts may 
attack either the rheumatic or the scrofulous dia- _ 
thesis; and, although closely allied to rheuma- 
tism, as respects the former diathesis, it cannot bé 
viewed as an instance of rheumatism of the part. 
In acute or sub-acute rheumatism not one joint — 
only is commonly affected, but several, and the 
affection moves from one to another, and along the 
aponeurotic expansions ; or if it be permanent in 
one, or intra-capsular, the distention gives the joint | 
the appearance noticed above ($$ 28. et seg.). 
When inflammation and its consequences supere 
vene upon the rheumatic affection, then the local 
disease presents the changes usually consecutive 
of simple inflammation of the joint, whilst the 
constitutional disturbance still preserves many of 


other often are influenced by atmospheric States 
and changes, 

70. C. Rheumatism may approach the chas 
racters of neuralgia, or be associated with it. It 
may even affect, as stated above (§ 35.), the 5 
fibrous sheath of a nervous trunk, as in sciatica, 
or the ischias nervosa of Corunnius.. When 
rheumatism is complicated with that form of neu- 
ralgia which depends upon an affection of the 
sheath of the nerve, they may be both viewed as 
almost the same complaint, and differing only as 
implicating different seats or parts; and they 
generally both arise from the same cause. True 
neuralgia, or tic-douloureux, however, depends 
more upon some change affecting the origin or 
roots of the nerve, than upon any alteration implie 
cating its trunk or branches, and oceurs in very 
violent paroxysms, between which there is a 
complete immunity from pain; whereas, when 
the sheath of a nerve is attacked, there is moré 
continued affection, more of the symptoms of 
neuritis, and often numbness of parts below 
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Scorbutus etiam 
specie interdum tivida, quam urina pre se fert ; specie 
et putrescendi, que per totum corpus hic illic conspi-« 
citur, sese haud rard prodit. 

“* Anephritide satis distinguunt ‘dolor in regione renis, 
sepe ureteris iter sequens, vomitus, cruris stupor, testi- 
culj ejusdem lateris retractio aut dolor,’ et dolor renum 
ex statu prond nunquam adaugendus. 

‘Non est, cur hac in re, dolores, qui debilitatem e 
Ine venerea enatam consequantur, nos in rheumatismo 
distinguendo fallant. Prior syphil’s, et rerum inde 
ortarum cognitio, satis discriminat.’’? — (J. Copland, 
Op. cit. p. 20.) - + 
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‘the seat of pain, with a sense of burning heat 
jn the part affected. 
71, D. Although the pains experienced by 


persons suffering from secondary symptoms of | 


philis have been ascribed by some to that ma- 
lady, and by others to the mercury used for its 
cure, yet there is reason to believe that these, or 
either of them, may be only a chief cause, cold 
and other causes concurring with them to produce 
the distressing pains experienced during the night, 

enerally in the periosteum of the more exposed 

ones. ‘These pains, instead of affecting the joints, 
or extremities of the bones, as in rheumatism, are 
seated chiefly in the superficies of the bodies, or 
shafts, of the bones, and depend ona specific form 
of inflammation of the periosteum with thickening 
and nodes. The history of the case, the previous 
treatment, the seat of pain, the elevation, and irre- 
gularity of the part affected, the absence of fever, 
and the great severity of the pain during the night, 
generally indicate the nature of the complaint ; 
especially when the flat surface of the tibia, or 
the outside of the ulna, or of the radius, or the 
sternum, or the frontal or parietal bones are af- 
fected ; or when eruptions, sore throat, &c. ac- 
company the disease ; or when large quantities of 
mercury have been prescribed. 

72. VI. Procnosis. — Sypenuam places the 
prognosis of rheumatism in a too favourable point 
of view, when he says that it is rarely fatal; and 
Van Swieten very justly remarks, that this is 
only the case when it is fixed in the joints ; for, 
when acute rheumatism changes its place, it is apt 
io seize upon some internal viscus, and place the 

atient in the most imminent danger. ‘The just- 
ness of this remark will be readily acknowledged 
at the present day, when the frequency of com- 
licated and metastatic rheumatism is considered, 
and the influence of age, and of various states of 
predisposition, in favouring’ the complications and 
metastasis of the disease, is recollected. The risk 
of cardiac complication is especially great, — in- 
deed, the existence of it may be inferred in the 
reat majority of cases, under the age of puberty ; 
and both this and other complications and me- 
tastases, already noticed ($§ 47. et seq.), may occur 
at all ages. Van Swieren observes, that when 
an internal affection commences after the sub- 
sidence of external rheumatism, and terminates 
fatally at a more or less remote period, the result 
_ js too often considered as due to the internal dis- 
ease, and not to the rheumatism, which is actually 
the cause. Whilst, therefore, acute rheumatism is 
attended by fever; if it occur very early in life; 
if the pulse be very rapid, open, and compressible ; 
if the patient have experienced a depletory or 
lowering treatment, and is the subject of mental 
anxiety; or if the pain continue to change its 
place, there still exists more or less contingent 
risk, even although the sounds and impulse of the 
heart be found natural upon a careful examination, 
"and the functions of the brain be undisturbed. If 
internal complication is detected, or metastasis 
Occurs, then the patient shoul: be considered in a 
state of great danger ; although recovery may take 
lace in such circumstances, or the changes which 
Dave already supervened may only remotely tend 
to shorten life. 

73. Even the sub-acute and chronic forms of 
the disease may be followed by prolonged suffer- 
ing, or, if seated in the joints, may be followed by 
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irremediable, or partially remediable changes, as 
anchylosis, if neglected or.improperly treated ; 
and still more frequently by relapses, or by more 
or Jess suffering for months, or even years, In all 
cases of acute, sub-acute, or chronic rheumatism, 
un immunity from the disease, or from a relapse 
or return of it, should not be relied upon, until the 
tongue becomes clean, the biliary and intestinal 
secretions are natural, the alvine and urinary 
excretions are healthy, and until the perspiration 
is free and equable. 

74. Vil. Remote Causes. — i. Predisposing 
Causes. — A. Temperament and diathesis have 
some share in producing a state of predisposition 
to one or other of the forms of rheumatism. ‘The 
disease may affect any constitution or tempera- 
ment; but the bilious, melancholic, and bilio- 
irritable temperaments are apparently most liabie 
to it. That there is a rheumatic diathesis—a 
diathesis rheumatica — has been asserted by 
most medical writers; this diathesis being here- 
ditary.: I have certainly observed numerous 
instances which seemed to support this opinion ; 
but I shall give it a more particular attention in 
the sequel. 

75. B. The most remarkable source of predis- 
position exists in the several digestive, depurating, 
or eliminating organs, especially the stomach and 
the skin, kidneys and liver, and even also the in- 
testinal canal. In very few cases are the functions 
of the stomach, duodenum, and liver duly dis- 
charged, either for some time previously to, or 
during the attack. The stomach is weak, or 
the food unwholesome and insufficient ; and 
the liver is torpid in function, or retentions of 
the secretion in the ducts and gall-bladder have 
taken place, until primary and secondary assimi- 
Jation has been impeded or disordered, and ex- 
crementitious materials have accumulated in the 
blood. Whilst this state of the hepatic functions, 
especially when accompanied with biliary conges- 
tion or accumulation, occasions merely wandering 
or fixed symptomatic pains in some persons, it is 
often followed by attacks of either gout or of 
rheumatism, both in them and in others, when 
the predisposition to either is more fully developed, 
and the respective exciting causes come into opes 
ration. The functions of the other depurating 
organs, especially of the kidneys, skin, and digestive 
mucous surface, and even of the wterus, when 
imperfectly discharged, are also more or less. 
concerned in predisposing to some form or other 
of this complaint; and even also in determining 
the particular states or complications in which it 
is often observed. . 

76. C. Sew has manifestly but little influence in 
predisposing to rheumatism 3 for so much depends 
upon exposure to the exciting causes, that those 
classes, whether males or females, which are thus 
most exposed, will present numerically the greatest 
predisposition. Horrmann 18 certainly not cor- 
rect in considering females more predisposed than 
males. Rheumatism is, perhaps, more frequent 
in the former, in a chronic form, after the age of 
fifty ; but, before that age, it 1s certainly more 
frequent in males. Van Swieren justly remarks, 
that men being more exposed, by occupation, by 
irregularities, and by dissipation, and their nume- 
Prous concomitants, are more liable than females 
to rheumatic affections. Haycarrs states that he 
found the disease more frequent in males than in 
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females, in the proportion of 98 of the former to 
73 of the latter. 


77. D. Age has also no very marked influence 
after 15, or after puberty, if the proportion of 


persons living at certain ages be taken into the 
account. The greatest number of cases is met 


with between the ages of 15 and 30; but the pro- 


portion of those living at that age is greater than 
at a more advanced age, M.Cuome found that 


in seventy-three cases, thirty-five were first at- 
tacked between the ages of 15 and 30; twenty 


between 30 and 45; seven between 45 and 60; 
and 7 after 60. Two only were attacked before 
15, one at 8, the other at 9 years. I have seen 


several cases between the ages of 5 and 15; but 


hardly one at that early age that was not com- 


plicated with either endocarditis or pericarditis, 
or with both, and even also with inflammation of 


the membranes of the spinal cord. 

78. E. Depressed, impaired, or evhausted organic 
nervous energy, is most influential in predisposing 
the frame to the invasion of every form of rheu- 
matism ; and by whatever causes this energy may 
be weakened or exhausted, by none is this effect 
more manifestly induced than by premature or 
excessive venereal indulgences, and masturbation 
or selt-pollution. By these, more perhaps than 
by other causes, is organic nervous power de- 
pressed, and the tone or healthy condition of the 
fibrous tissues subverted, thereby occasioning im- 
perfect assimilation and excretion, and favouring 
the morbid influence and operation of causes which 
alter organic sensibility, and vital tone and con- 
tiactility.* 

79, u. Excitinc Cavsres.—A. Of these, cold has 
been viewed as the most influential, in whatever way 
it may be directed on the frame. In many cases, 
however, it is not the mere abstraction of the 
animal caloric from the whole or part of the frame, 
but the combinations of this with other influences 
or agents. —-(a.) Of these combinations the most 
common depend upon the modes of warming and 
ventilating houses and chambers in this country. 
Although these modes, viz., by open fire-places and 
coal fires, admit of a free and healthy ventilation, 
provided that the air thus supplied be pure, stil] 
the body is unequally heated by them; and whilst 
the parts opposite the fire are inordinately excited 
by the radiated heat, the other parts are exposed 
to, and depressed by, the currents of eold air 
proceeding from the doors and windows to the 
fire-place.t To this cause, more especially, may 
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* “ Inter hodiernos et nostrates potissimdm ad luxu- 
riam et incontinentiam nimiam referendus est; et ad 
artes opera sedentarie egentes, que corpus intra parietes 
retentum et occupatum infirmant. Eos certé, qui se- 
dentarii victum queritant, quique sub dio feré nunquam 
morantur nec ibi ad sudores mediocres exercentur, citd 
infirmari; nimium admodum sentire, quique irritentur 
justd procliviores esse ; idcircd e causis extra afticientibus 
tacilids in valetudinem incidere, ex omnium experientia 
satis constat. Nec igitur latet, quaamobrem nautas rheu- 
matismo vacare, etiamsi preter ceteros homines, cre- 
briores cceli mutationes, et causas omnes excitantes, 
sueunt. Ex hoc quoque liquet foeminas quam mares, 
imbecillos quam robustos, et antea affectos quam im- 
munes, sibi sepits mancipare.”’ 

+ “ Inter causas ejuscemodi, que patria in nostra 
rheumatismum longum excitare soleant, enumerari debet 
ratio domiciliorum calefaciendorum, qua conclavia et 
cubilia nostra calore radiante temperantur. Nam adeo 
ineequaliter facit ignis, ut una ex parte corpus calefiat, ex 
altera frigeat. Huc forsitan adnumerande sunt crebree 
vestium mutationes, vel potids ratio vestes induendi 


frequenter mutata, Rheumatismum longum et excitant | 
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be imputed the prevalence of the several forms — 


of rheumatism in this country. Still more injuri. 
ous are insufficient clothing, especially if it be 
connected with unwholesome or insufficient alj. 
ment; exposure to cold conjoined with humidity, 
and to currents of cold and moist air; riding in 
open carriages, especially at night, and without 
sufficient protection, and more particularly if the 
cold and humid air contain malaria, or exhalations 


from decayed vegetable matter; and living in 


tents, or lying and, still worse, sleeping on the 
ground, or on cold, damp, or wet places. This 
last cause is more especially injurious, inasmuch 
as it abstracts the animal heat, changes the na. 


tural electrical states of the body, and exposes the - 
frame more completely to terrestria! exhalations — 


at a time when it is most predisposed to be af. 
fected by them. In addition to these, wet-clothes, 


the sudden suppression of perspiration, the living 
in cellars or on the ground floor, or where the 


exhulations from the soil, or sources of vital dea 


pression are given out constantly, and even so- 
licited by fires and ventilation. \ 


80. The causes now enumerated, both pre- 


disposing and exciting, are such as depress the 
organic nervous energy, and weaken the functions 


of these organs which are actuated by the organic _ 


nervous system, — the digestive, the assimilative, 
the secreting and the excreting functions; thereby 
changing the condition of the blood, as well as 
more directly affecting the circulating fluids, 
through the heart and vessels themselves, and 
giving rise to morbid states of the secretions and 
excretions, more especially of the cutaneous and 
urinary excretions, 


81. VIII. ‘Tue Nature or Rueumatism 


has been much discussed during the last and 


present centuries. It was formerly imputed, by 
Baynarp, Bosrnaave, Van Swieten. and 
others, to a materies morbi existing in the cit 
culation, which affected particular parts in a 


prominent and painful manner, according to their 


predisposition or morbid tendency. More recently 
it was viewed by Srozr. and Laruam as an in- 
flammation of a peculiar form, or affecting a 
particular series of vessels, namely, those only 
admitting the colourless parts of the blood, al- 
though the existence of such vessels had not been 
demonstrated. Curren, C. Smitu, and Bicnat, 
considered acute rheumatism as an inflammatory 


state of the muscular fibres, which assumed a 


peculiar form, owing to the cause and the nature 
of the structure affected. Bucuat, however, con- 


sidered that this affection implicated more par-_ 


ticularly the fibrous tissues of the joints and the 


aponeurotic expansions. These latter opinions were 


generally received when I ventured to suggest the 
view taken in the subjoined passage. + Since then 
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ceeli intemperies, tempestatumque anni assidua mutabi- 
litas. 
sit, certissimé distinguere prorsus nequimus. Hiemem 
in media zstate et estum interdum haud mediocrem 
frigoribus in mediis non rard vidimus: quin immo intra 
diem unicum temperatura aéris xxx gradus seepe per- 
currit. Ccelum nostrum humidum est, quippe qui in- 
sulam incolamus, cui Zephyrus et Caurus, e regione 
calida exorti, perque oceanum magnum perequitantes, 
madidis incubat alis; et sudorem, qui corpus leniter 
perfundat, subitd reprimit: ideoque morbum sopitum 
resuscitat, aut in iis, qui antea vac.bant, progignit.” 

t “ Quidam e scriptoribus antiquioribus de rheuma- 
tismo disserentes, quales hypotheses explicaturi sumus, 
tales fingebant; fluidorum’ scilicet lentorem esse, qui 


Ubi vel hiems vel estas incipiat, et ubi desinenda ~ 
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Sir C. Scupamone, Hitpensranp, and Topp, 
have advanced different views as to the pathology 
of this disease. The first of these writers has 
regariled rheumatism as pain of a peculiar cha- 
‘yacter, with or without inflammatory action, af- 
fecting several tissues at the same time, but chiefly 
the white fibrous tissues of the joints and muscles. 
# Tn acute rheumatism, he conceives the morbid 
action to be seated in the ligameuts, the tendons, 
the aponeurotic membranes, and the bursa, but 
in the ligaments most frequently. In the sub- 


acute form, though any of these textures, and even 


the nerves, may be affected, the disease is most 
frequently confined to the bursal, that is the 

"synovial texture surrounding the tendons. In the 
chronic form, though the disease may occur in the 
ligaments and tendinous tissues, he represents it as 
most common in the sheaths of the tendons and 
the aponeurotic membranes.” 

82. Hrtpensranp is more elaborate in his con- 
sideration of this subject than any recent writers. 
He views it as a specific form of inflammation, 
affecting fibrous, or serous, or fibro-serous mem- 
branes, and differing from other specific infamma- 
tions proceeding from atmospheric conditions and 
changes — from catarrhal inflammations which 
affect mucous surfaces, from erysipelatous inflam- 
mations which attack the skin, and from phlegmo- 
nous inflammations which appear in any structure. 
Pain he considers, to be the chief characteristic, 
or eminent 7a0os of the complaint, the other cha- 
yacters of inflammation either being absent or 
contingently present. He considers that the im- 
ponderable agents, light, heat, and electricity, are 
chiefly concerned in the causation of the disease ; 
states of the air, alterations of the temperature and 
conditions of the surface of the body, &c. sub- 
yerting the equilibrium of the circulation, and 
Occasioving efforts to recover the harmony subsisting 
between the different systems. These efforts he 
believes to be concerned in, or to constitute, the 
‘more immediate cause of rheumatism. I cannot 
refer to the numerous arguments by which he 
supports his views, but many of them are fallacious, 


partis affectze vascula obstruat ; quidam verd, materiam 
morbidam in corpore generatam, et ibi per totum corpus 
cireulentem, donec maturuerit, ut medicatricibus nature 
Viribus, per vascula emunctoria expellatur ; et hujusce 
inaterie morbide expulsionem perquam necessariam ad 
zeicy vel sanationem proferendam conducere. Huncce 
morbum in vasculis articuli dolentis dymphaticis sedem 
habuisse, apud quosdam hodiernos hypothesis tenet. 
Frigus tamen cui corpus, corporisve pars objicitur, vas- 
culorum subter cutem dispositorum contentionem, h. e. 
spasmum eflicere, indeque partium interiorem et articu- 
lorum et fibrarum musculorum et aponeuroseon tendino- 
sarum inflammationem necessarid oriri, opinio jam propé 
Universa est. He hypotheses jam memorate, eorum 
que in rheumatismo occurrant partem tantom explicant, 
itaque simul ac edite sunt, obsolescunt. 

* Abiis tamen, qui nihil nisi musculorum fibrarum et 
me oseon tendinosarum statum inflammatum esse 
rheumatismum affirmant, queri possit: Quaré inflam- 
Mationem gangrena aut suppuratio consequi nunquam 
reperiatur ? qua res quidem in reliqui corporis affectio- 
nibus, que ex inflammatione oriuntur, swpissimé accidit. 
Et queri potest: Cur dolor hujusce morbi a ceterarum 
inflammationum cruciatibus tan:im differat ? 

“ Nihil quidem, nostro judicio, obstat qud minds rheu- 
Mmatismum affectionem nervorum, precipueé ad partem 
affectam pertinentium, singularem, hisque inseparabilem ; 
‘et ex nihilo alio nisi adauctiore corporis, ut excitetur 
proclivitate (vel ut vulgd dicimus ex irritabilitate, vel 
Sensilitate adaucta), nasci existimemus. Quaré inflam- 
Mationem, non rheumatismi causam ; sed hujusce affec- 
tionis singularis nervorum, sive systematis vel ad partem 
affectam pertinentium, effectum esse arbitremur.”’ (Op. 


‘sup. cit. p.17.) 
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and are founded on postulata. (See Institut. 
Medico- Practice, t.iii. p. 360. et seq.) 

83. Dr. Topp, one of the most recent writers, 
has adopted a similar theory to that contended 
for by early writers in the last century. He ob- 
serves that, on reviewing the leading phenomena 
of the rheumatic paroxysm, it is impossible not 
to perceive a resemblance of the most marked 
kind to some of those diseases which are confes- 
sedly due to the introduction of a morbid material 
into the blood; and that, as in those diseases, the 
fever is not relieved “until the morbid element 
which gives rise to it has, as it were, spent its fury 
on the textures to which it is attracted.” He next 
inquires into the nature of the morbid matter, 
which he considers ‘to be the cause of the rheu- 
matic diathesis, as well as of rheumatic fever ;” 
and he proceeds to observe that ‘the two most 
remarkable excretions in the rheumatic diathesis, 
or fever, are the urine and the sweat. Both these 
are distinguished by the presence of an unusual 
quantity of free acid. The urine contains a large 
proportion of lithic acid ; and those highly coloured 
deposits take place in it, which Dr. Prour sup- 
poses to arise from the formation of purpurates. 
The lithic acid diathesis, however, is by no means 
so strongly marked in the rheumatic as in the 
gouty state; and these excessive deposits of lithates 
are more to be regarded, as belonging to the 
paroxysms, than as constant concomitants of the 
diathesis. The high colour of these deposits is 
more marked in rheumatism than in gout. The 
sweat of rheumatism is much more copious than 
that of gout ; and is evidently much more acid. 
In the latter disease, indeed, sweating is generally 
absent. Lithate of soda is never found in the 
rheumatic paroxysm, nor in the diathesis, — and 
those derangements in the biliary system, which 
so often occur in gout, are not so apparent in 
rheumatism. If, with these considerations, we 
take into account the most frequent causes of the 
rheumatic diathesis and paroxysm, we shall obtain 
a further clue to the determination of the problem 
we have proposed. These causes must be ad- 
mitted to be imperfect assimilation and vicissitudes 
of temperature, — and hence the ill-clad and 
badly-fed children of the poor are the most nu- 
merous victims of rheumatism. Hard work, ex- 
posure to cold and wet, bad food, are strong] y con- 
trasted as causes of the rheumatic diathesis, with 
the ease, comfort, and excess which give rise to 
the analogous one of gout. If now we remem ber 
that the skin is the great emunctory of lactic acid, 
and that bad food, or too little food, may give rise 
to its undue development, as well as too much 
food, it is no wonder that, as lactic acid is im- 
perfectly excreted, through its natural channel, in 
consequence of the influence of cold in checking 
perspirations, and is too freely developed in the 
alimentary canal, it should accumulate in the 
blood and become eliminated at every point. 
Moreover, the long continuance of the causes 
which produce the defective cutaneous secretion, 
and the deranged gastric one, will give rise to the 
undue development of the lactic acid, in the se- 
condary destructive assimilating processes ; thus 
infecting the blood from every source, and tending 
to perpetuate the diathesis.” (p- 142—4.) 

84. There is much that 1s manifestly true in 
the above view taken of this disease ; but the 
changes described are sag a part of the suc- 
ns 
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cessive morbid conditions consequent upon the 
Temote causes. They are, however, important 
changes, and have been always insisted upon by 
me in my lectures, and have furnished the basis 
for one of my chief indications of cure for many 
years, as shown in a work, published some time 
ago, in which the author states this doctrine and 
the treatment founded on it. He there remarks 
that, “in this species of fever the perspiration, 
urine, and saliva, will be found invariably acid, 
and the use of alkalies beneficial ;” and he adds, 
that ‘‘this employment of alkalies, and the ob- 
servation upon which it is founded, I derived a 
long time since from Dr. J. Copranp.” — (The 
Simple Treatment of Disease, by J. M.Guuty, 
8vo. Lond. 1842. p.133.) But, as I shall have 
to state hereafter, these are not the only changes 
which either constitute or prove a materies morbi 
existing in the blood, and directly causing or per- 
petuating rheumatism ; there are other alterations 
which are both antecedent to, and concomitants of, 
these changes, and some of which are the causes 
of those which are more prominently manifested 
in the blood and in the excretions, There is every 
reason to infer, from the nature of the predisposing 
and exciling causes, and from the more imme- 
diately resulting phenomena, that the earliest 
changes which take place in the ceconomy are de- 
pression of the organic nervous or vital energy, 
imperfect assimilation and impaired excretion ; and 
that the resulting retention of effete and excremen- 
titious materials (see Art. Disrasx, §§ 99—102, et 
pluries) is followed by morbid excretions, chiefly 
from the kidneys and skin. But, perhaps, the 
most important of the consecutive changes — con- 
secutive especially of the morbid condition of the 
organic nervous system —is the increase of the 
fibrine of the blood and diminution of the red- 
globules; states which, under the influence of this 
system, are manifestly concerned in producing the 
complications and metastases which so frequently 
occur in acute rheumatism, and especially in those 
cases in which these changes in the blood are the 
most remarkable, After the most attentive con- 
sideration I have been able to devote to the sub- 
ject, I believe that the pathology of rheumatism 
may be stated as follows: — 

85, a. The remote causes or occasions of rheu- 
matism are principally of that kind which either 
directly or indirectly depress the organic nervous, 
or vital energy of a part or of the whole body, al- 
tering the sensibility and other vital conditions and 
functions thus partially or more generally; and 
these causes, whether intrinsic or extrinsic, as re- 
spects the ceconomy, affect, through the medium 
of the organic nervous system, the vascular system, 
and the blood, and ultimately the secretions and 
excretions, 

86. b. These causes, especially such as impair 
the power of the constitution to generate animal 
heat, or rapidly transfer this heat from the surface, 
and are connected with changes in the electrical 
conditions of the body in relation to those of the 
atmosphere, — more particular] y insufficient-nou- 
rishment and clothing; low, humid, and cold 
localities ; living in cellars, or upon or near to 
the surface of cold, damp, or clayey soils; the 
proximity of marshes and other sources of malaria ; 
seasons in which the quantity of rain has been 
excessive, and east or north-east winds prevalent, 
&c, —-are such as produce the most remarkable 
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effects upon the organic, nervous, and yaseuls 
systems, thereby developing, according to 
culiarity of constitution, and concurrence of causes. 
the several forms of rheumatism and their cha» 
racteristic phenomena. 


87. c, Owing to the greater prevalence of these 


causes in some districts, or countries, than in 
others, rheumatism is so prevalent in these as to 
be endemic as respects them ; and owing to un. 
usually wet seasons, and the prevalence of east 9 
north-east winds, or to remarkable vicissitudes 
weather and temperature, this disease has b 
not merely prevalent in a single district, but also 
so very generally diffused as to have been epides 
mic ; endemic and epidemic prevalences of thécom. 


plaint having been generally overlooked by write ] 
and hence not referred to their respective causes, 


88. d. The nature and operation of the a 


causes — the effects produced by them on 
organic, nervous, and vascular systems, 
secutively upon the blood, the secretions, and ex 

cretions ; and the nature of these effects, especially 
in acute and sub-acute forms of the disease, serve 


and metastases of these forms ; the constitution 
the blood manifestly favouring the supervention of 


to explain the frequency of the votNcenl 


disease of internal serous or fibro-serous tool 


and the effusion of fibrinous lymph on the affeet 
surface, 2 
89. e. There is no satisfactory proof of the lactie 
or acetic acids, found in the perspiration during 
acute rheumatism, or of the uric acid found in the 
urine, having existed in the blood previously to 
their excretion from it, and there forming a mas 
teries morbi. It is, on the contrary, more reas 
sonable to infer, that the elements of these acids 


accumulate in the blood, owing to the operation of 


the predisposing and exciting causes upon the 
organic, nervous, and vascular systems, and u 
the organs which these systems actuate ; and that 
the accumulation or condition of these elements 
gives rise to these acids in the excretions as well 
as to the other changes in them and in the cecos 
nomy ; and that these acids are probably the effeet, 
rather than the cause, of the disease. “The excess 
of fibrine, and diminution of red-globules, in the 
blood, are most probably owing to the same mode 
of operation of the remote causes. Even granting 
that these acids are in part formed in the digestive 
canal, and in the blood during the disease, it is 
not unlikely that they are also partly formed by the 
excreting organs, especially when their large 
amount in some cases are considered. 
90. f. The great importance of the primary. 
effects produced in the organic nervous and vase 
cular systems, and of the consecutive changes in 
the blood and excretions, should direct a more 
intimate reference to these effects, when devising 
the indications and means of cure, than has hitherto 
been attempted. These effects, primary and con« 
secutive, are such as require the organic nervous 
energy to be duly supported and developed, the 
exuberance of fibrine to be diminished, the ten- 


dency to the exudation of fibrinous lymph on— 


serous surfaces to be counteracted, and the morbid 
conditions of the secretions and excretions to be 
removed by means appropriate to the respective 
conditions, 

91. g. The fiequency of complications and 


‘metastases of rheumatism is owing— Ist. to pre- 


existing tendency, lesion, or disorder of some ors 


and con- — 
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gan or part ; — 2d. to exposure to some energetic 
cause during the rheumatic disease, as violent 
mental emotions, causing affections of the heart 
or brain; — 3d. to depletory, depressing, or 
exhausting means of cure, thereby lowering the 
vital resistance, and favouring the extension or 
metastasis of disease from the periphery to the 
centre of the frame ;— 4th. to the neglect of the 
morbid states of the blood, especially of the ex- 
uberance of fibrine ;— 5th, to the neglect of the 
physical and chemical states of the secretions and 
excretions, and of the means which these states 
should suggest; 6th. to measures which act 
locally, and which, by suppressing the local ma- 
nifestation of a general or constitutional disease, 


tend to the production of it in other parts, or in 


internal organs. 

92. h. Rheumatism is attended by phenomena, 
which, however nearly allied to gout in many 
cases, are different as respects — Ist. the seat and 
character of the pain; — 2d. the state of the 
blood, particularly in regard of the abundance of 
fibrine, and the diminution of red-globules, in the 
former disease ; — 3d. the nature of the excreted 


‘acids and salts, and the state of the excretions from 


the skin and kidneys (¢§ 65—67.);—4th. the 
seat and nature of the consecutive local changes, 
which in arthritic rheumatism are chiefly within the 
capsules and at the ends of the bones, but which, 
in gout, are external to the capsules, and are often 
attended, in chronic eases, by the peculiar gouty 
concretions ; — 5th. the remote causes, predispos- 
ing and exciting; those of rheumatism chiefly 
causing a deficiency of red-globules and poorness 
of blood, those of gout, an exuberance of globules, 


and richness of blood. 


- 93: i, The pain in rheumatism, whether affect- 
ing the fibrous tissues of joints, or of tendons and 
aponeurotic expansions, does not proceed from in- 
flammation of these parts, or of the muscular 
fibre; and the increased pain on motion, or the 
inability of motion, is not dependent on affection of 
the muscles themselves ; but are chiefly owing to 
the change in the functions and sensibility of the 
ganglial or organic nerves supplying these struc- 
tures. When inflammation supervenes, it is owing 
to the influence of these nerves upon the capillary 
Circulation of these tissues, and to the irritation of 
the morbid fluid exuded from them, either inter- 
nally or externally, to the capsules. ° 
94. k. That the disease actually originates, and 


_ ¢ontinues mainly seated, in this part of the nervous 


system, is shown — Ist. by the nature and opera- 


tion of the remote causes ; — 2d. by the transition 


of the morbid sensibility from one part of the pe- 
riphery of this system to another, — from one side 
or joint to that on the other, — from a superior to 
an inferior extremity, &c., — and, in cases of ex- 
haustion, from the periphery to more central parts, 
and not in the course of the cerebro-spinal nerves. 
‘The changes in the vascular system, in the blood, 
and in the secretions and excretions, are the con- 
sequences of the morbid condition and excited 
sensibility of the ganglial nervous system. In- 
flammatory irritation, or action, when it supervenes, 
either internally or externally, is owing to this 
cause, or to the irritating nature of the fluid effused 
from the affected tissues, or to a combination of 

causes; and the augmented pain on motion 


of an affected joint or limb, is also owing to the 


d sensibility and tenderness of the affected 
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fibrous or fibro-serous tissues, manifested more 
especially when these tissues are stretched, or 
brought to a state of increased tension. 

95. 1. The treatment of the several forms of 
rheumatism, especially the acute and sub-acute, 
has been conducted by me since the subject first 
engaged my mind, in 1814, upon the pathological 
basis now stated ; and always with a successful 
Issue, and without internal complications and me- 
tastases, if they were not present previously to the 
employment of the means which this view suggested. 

96. IX. Trearment.— The indications and 
means of cure advised for the several forms of rheu- 
matism have been as different, or even opposite, 
as the views which have been entertained of the 
causes and nature of the malady ; and, even at the 
present time, very opposite doctrines respecting the 
pathology and treatment of the disease are pro- 
mulgated by able authorities, each one appealing 
to facts — too often false facts — as demonstrative 
of success, without giving due consideration to 
the influence of vital resistance or constitutional 
power —the vis medicatrir nature —in with- 
standing injurious influences and agents, and to 
the manifest disposition of the ceconomy to return 
to a normal condition, where injurious causes no 
longer continue to operate, and where no organic 
injury calculated to impede or interrupt the vital 
functions has been produced.* 

97. i. TREATMENT OF ACUTE AND SUB-ACUTE 
Raeumatism.—Having taken a view of the modes 
of treatment and means of eure which have been 
recommended for these forms of the disease, and 
having given my opinion respecting them, I shall 
next state the treatment which I have employed 
for these forms of rheumatism since the earliest 
period of my practice, and which T have found most 
beneficial in the simple forms of the disease, when 
no complication nor metastasis had supervened. 
It may, however, be remarked, that the treatment 
of the several forms of rheumatism must necessa- 
rily vary with the locality in which persons who 
are the subjects of them reside — according as the 
patient resides in the country, in a healthy and 
dry atmosphere, or in a humid and malarious air ; 
or in aclose, low, crowded, and large town, and as 
he has been well or ill fed and clothed. Neither 
should it be overlooked that a somewhat different 
treatment may have been required by our an- 
cestors who drank malt-liquors, and not tea, and 


* “ Apud antiquiores de rheumatismi curatione nihil 
certi repertum: guippe qui morbum, sicut supra memo- 
ravimus, pené ignorare, et cum arthritide confundere, 
viderentur. Veruntamen, ut e scriptis Grecorum patet, 
sanguinem mittere, movere alvum, et tepida perfundere 
solebant. Romani de rheumatismo curando nihil me- 
minerunt; neque dubium, quin podagre chiragreve 
speciem duxerint. ; . 

«“ — GALENI temporibus usque ad seculum decimum 
sextum, de hoc morbo, deque curatione ejus, nihil prorsis 
repertum ; nec apud Arabes quidem, ubi, Europa igno- 
rantizque barbarizque nebulis obumbrataé, omnes Aiscu- 
lapii filii discipulique concesserant. Sub finem seculi 
decimi sexti, rheumatismum ab arthritide et catarrho, 
quibuscum tam seepé confusus esset, discriminavit BaL- 
LONIUS, eique iterdm rheumatism) nomen, forsan param 
feliceter, indidit. SyDENHAMIUS hune morbum ex artis 
medice regulis submovere, et sub morbi accessionem 
ante omnia sanguinis mission! fisus videtur. Feré nullus 
alius morbus est, cujus in curatione plura medicamento- 
rum genera medici neotericl adhibuisse videntur. on 
mirum, quoniam unusquisque eorum, ppout ipae ie 
proximis morbi causis judicat, vel hee reme ia Ms illa 
adhibet. Eventus felices quos a remediis quze abso pa 
existimaverint, affici sibi gratulentur, apni Pe a gl 1 
sive viribus nature medicatricibus posse ptt au 
mediocris suspicio habenda Ly oa (Op. cit. p. 22.) 

) 
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spirituous liquors, as in modern times. These 
latter, taken even in moderation, especially when 
taken habitually, impair more or less the primary 
and secondary processes of assimilation, impart 
more of a nervous character to diseases, and con- 
tra-indicate the employment of vascular depletions, 
unless with caution and in moderation. 

98. A. Blood-letting was recommended by Sy- 
DENHAM at an early period of his practice, and 
certainly to an extent which could not fail of 
being injurious in many instances. Of this he ap- 
peared to have become afterwards convinced ; for 
in a letter to Dr. Brapy he admits that it im- 
paired the strength, and favoured attacks of other 
diseases. He therefore trusted, at a later period 
of his practice, toa diet consisting chiefly of whey. 
Sypenuam had probably been induced to adopt 
frequent bleedings for this disease at the com- 
mencement of his practice by the advice of pr 
Barttov or Battontus, and Riverrus, who had 
advised this practice. Borersaave also recom- 
mended large blood-letting early in the treatment ; 
but his very able and learned commentator, van 


Swieren, and about the same time Srorrck, saw | 


reason to be more cautious, and advised it only 
for the young and plethoric, and when the pulse is 
strong and full. Tissor, Princir, D. Monro, 
and Stoxt, also recommended free or repeated 


blood-letting, aided by diluents; and the practice | 
was followed by Tuitenius and Bane, and) 


adopted by Cutten, with more reservation, he 
bringing to its aid local bleedings, diaphoretics, 
and purgatives. Heserpen was still more cau- 
tious, and contended that venesection was not 
Suited to the majority of cases, and ought to be 
prescribed only for robust persons. Dr. Forpyce 
had at first recourse to blood-letting ; but his 
experience led him to infer that it favoured the 
occurrence of internal metastasis, and he therefore 
abandoned the practice. Dr. Fowver resorted to 
bleeding in 41 out of 87 cases, and found that only 
three were cured, seven much relieved, seven par- 
tially relieved, twenty very little relieved, and 
four not at all benefited. Dr. Laraam regarded 
blood-letting as not required, although he did not 
object to local bleeding by leeches, as advised by 
Dr. Fow.er, and trusted chiefly in diaphoretics, 
diluents, laxatives, and rest. Ultimately, Dr. 
Wetts and WiiLan came nearly to the same 
conclusion, as respects the treatment of the disease 
in London and large towns, namely, that blood- 
letting is either unnecessary or injurious, by 
enfeebling the patient and favouring internal trans. 
lations of the malady. More recently Mr. Brp- 
INGFIELD and Dr. Craicre have advocated early 
and large blood-letting. But the former wrote 
when venesection was a common remedy, and was 
certainly less prejudicial, as respected the prevail- 
ing epidemic constitutions (from 1810 to 1825), 
than it has been subsequently. Dr. Cratcre, 
practising in Edinburgh, has declared in favour of 
blood-letting, aided by diaphoreties and cathartics, 
and contended that, ‘‘in order to be beneficial, it 
ought to be performed early in the disease, and 
carried to a considerable extent.” He considers 
that the best time is within the first three or four 
days, or, at all events, within the first week. It 
should be carried, he adds, “ to twenty, twenty- 
five, or thirty ounces at once, and within twenty- 
four hours to as much more;” and he attributes 
the want of success of Fowxer and others to the 


| 


* 
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smallness of the quantity taken. M. Boutrrayp 
has advocated a somewhat similar practice to the 
foregoing ; but, instead of abstracting at once the 
quantity advised by Dr. Crascrz, he has adopted 
the abandoned method of Sypenuam, and has 
advised a smaller quantity on more frequent: 
occasions to be drawn. 

99. I believe that the treatment of any form 
of rheumatism by blood-letting, as a generak 
principle of practice, however early in the disease, 
to be productive of injury in some cases — of 
rheumatic inflammations of the internal and exe 
ternal membranes of the heart, of the peritoneum, 
pleura, synovial membranes, &c.; of delirium, 
prolonged coavalescence, and of the degeneration 
of the more acute into the chronic states. I wil} 
not deny that the robust, or those in the prime of 
life, who live well and enjoy a wholesome air, will 
bear full or even copious depletion at an early 
period of the disease, generally without detriment, 
and possibly with advantage; but I am cone 
vinced, that in large cities or towns, in persons 
employed in warm, ill-ventilated factories, or those 
living in crowded rooms, low apartments, cellars, 
&c. ; in the very young, and in the old especially ¢ 
wherever there is any indication of deficiency or 
poorness of blood; and, @ fortiori, in the ille 
clothed and ill-fed, vascular depletion in any form 
is often mostinjurious, and always unnecessary — 
rarely required, even for the apparently robust; 
unless it be conjoined with the method of cure 
which I shall recommend in the sequel. (§§ 115, 
et seq.) 

100. B. Mercurials alone, or with opium, have 
been advised for the acute and sub-acute forms of 
rheumatism, since the benefit produced by them 


| in inflammations of serous membranes was shown 


by Dr. Hamiuron, The practice was adopted by 
Niemann, and by many modern writers, with the 
view of preventing the effusion or formation of 
coagulable lymph, especially in the internal ex- 
tensions or metastases of the disease. But there 
is every reason to believe, that mercurials, pre- 
scribed so as to produce their specific constitutional 
effects, will exert but little influence either in 
removing rheumatism, or in preventing the affece 
tion of internal parts; although they, especially 
calomel, will be of service in removing biliary 
accumulations and congestions, in rousing the 
torpid functions of the liver, and when. econ 
joined with opium, in promoting the excreting 
functions of the skin —an intention always neces« 
sary to be accomplished in rheumatism. But 
there is another preparation of mercury, which, 
when conjoined with other medicines, is often of 
service in certain forms of rheumatism, viz. the 
bichloride. This, when taken in minute doses 
with the compound decoction, or fluid extract, of 
sarsa, or with the decoction of cinchona or infu- 
sion of serpentaria, &c., is often of great service im 
some sub-acute and chronic states of rheumatism 
of the joints, Attempts to cure the more acute 
forms of rheumatism by salivation, as suggested 
by some writers, whilst by no means preventing, 
if not increasing, the risk of internal metastases, 
always render convalescence proionged, and 
favour the degeneration of the acute and sub- 
acute into the chronic forms. 

101. C. Emetics, followed by cholagogue pur= 
gatives, or eccoprotics, were much praised by 
Lentin, Tuitenrus, and Stout, at a very early: 
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period of the disease, and more especially in that 
state of acute rheumatism, which they denominated 
bilious, or in which biliary disorder was manifestly 
present. Ciossius recommended the repeated 
exibition of emetics. There can be no doubt of 
the propriety of the practice, in the circumstances 
just stated, and if the treatment be not otherwise 
depressing. Emetics have been rarely given in 
rheumatic fever in recent times; but I have pre- 
scribed them in a few cases at the commencement 
of the.attack, conjoining them with warm cardiacs, 
or arematics, or stimulants, so as to produce not 
only full vomiting, but also copious perspirations, 
as early in the disease as possible. 

102. Purgatives, especially cholagogues, are 
generally required early in the disease, although 
they have been but little insisted on by writers, 
excepting Bucuwave and a few others. But they 
should be prescribed. only so as to procure a free 
alvine evacuation, and discharge of bile, without 
oecasioning severe catharsis ; for a too violent ac- 
tion on the bowels, and more especially if it be 
€onjeined with vomiting, will remarkably risk the 
suppression of the local affection, and cause some 
internal cowplication or metastasis of the disease, 
as in the very remarkable instance adduced above. 


In the more acute states of the disease, I have 


usually prescribed, asearly as possible, a moderate 
or full dose of calomel, with ipecacuanha or James’s 
powder at bed-time, and a purgative draught, as 


_ the compound infusions of gentian and senna with 


the sulphate and_ carbonate of magnesia, in the 
morning ; the satisfactory operation of these being 
introductory to other more efficient means. In 
some instances, I have preferred half an ounce 
each of spirits of turpentine and castor oil, taken 
on the surface of milk, or of some aromatic water ; 
and when the bowels do not act copiously, an 


enema, containing about an ounce of turpentine 


with ten grains of camphor, or half a drachm of 


_ assafcetida, and some common salt, will always 


be most serviceable, The evacuations ought to 
be carefully examined; and if, from their appear- 
ances, there is any reason to infer either the 
retention of disordered intestinal excretions, or 
Tetention or disorder of the biliary secretion, the 
purgatives now mentioned, or such other as the 
peculiarities of the case may suggest, avoiding 
violent measures, should be repeated occasionally, 
until the motions present a more healthy cha- 
racter. This end is not always attained by pre- 
scribing cold saline purgatives ; but it will be more 
certainly and speedily reached by conjoining 
stomachics and bitters with the purgatives. 

103. D. Diaphoretics have been recommended | 
by many for all forms of rheumatism, but they 
are not equally beneficial in all, nor are all dia- 
phoretics equally efficacious. ‘The medicines of | 
this class which are most serviceable are the pre- 
parations of antimony, either alone or with opium ; 
Dover’s powder, or ipecacuanha and calomel with 
opium ; the liquor ammonie acetatis with sesquicar- 
bonate of ammonia in full doses, and with the 
Spiritus atheris nitrici; guaiacum, in the form of 
decoction or tincture, with ammonia ; and camphor 
with nitre and opium, or camphor with Jaimes’s or 
Dover’s powder, or with antimony, or with prepa- 


rations of ammonia, Although the most acute 
states of rheumatism are génerally attended by 
abundant sweats, which produce no relief, yet 
these do not contra-indicate a recourse to dia- 
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phoretics. If this course of treatment be adopted, 
theré are certain points which should receive due 
attention in connection with it.—Ist, All retained, 
accumulated, or morbid biliary and intestinal 
excretions should be previously removed by the 
means already noticed; so that the patient may 
not be chilled, during the diaphoretic operation, 
by getting up to the night-stool.—2d. The patient 
should be enveloped in, or have next bis skin, a 
long flannel night-gown ; or, in default of this, a 
cotton one; and he should sleep in soft woollen 
or flannel blankets, or in cotton sheets. —3d. A 
sufficient supply of warm antacid and saline 
diluents, and especially an abundance of fresh 
whey, or of very weak, but fresh mutton or veal 
tea, or barley water, should be always ready, 
which may be made the vehicle for diaphoretic or 
other medicines, and which, taken abundantly, 
may promote diaphoresis. 

104. a. The antimonial diaphoretics are the tartar 
emetic in small doses; James’s powder or anti- 
monial powder, either alone or with other sub- 
stances, as with alkalies, opium, camphor, &c. 
The alkalies and magnesia, in the state of car- 
bonate, aid the eftect of these, and neutralise the 
acids present in the prima via. Opium increases 
or insures a sudorific effect, and is generally of 
more or less service when thus conjoined, if 
biliary and intestinal accumulations and reten- 
tions have been removed, and when the symp- 
toms are very acute, and when vital power 
and vascular fulness have not been too much 
reduced. When, however, the patient has been 
too freely depleted; or when there is much ex- 
haustion ; and especially if the urine indicate much 
free acid; or if the perspirations have an acid 
smell, &c., then other diaphoretics are indicated, 
and antimonials should be relinquished. 

105. b. The preparations of ammonia, with or 
without guaiacum, or the spiritus etheris nitrict, 
or camphor, or other medicines, are then, I be- 
lieve, the most beneficial. If the liquor ammonie 
acetatis be prescribed, it should be conjoined with 
full doses of the sesquicarbonate of ammonia, and 
the spirits of nitric «ther; or, if guaiacum be 
preferred, it may be given with ammonia or 
camphor. Guaiacum, either alone or with am- 
monia, was formerly much employed in rheu- 
matism; and much praised by Dr. Fowrer ; and 
more recently by Dr.Seymour ; the former pre- 
ferring the simple tincture, the latter the mixture, 
of the pharmacopeia. 1 have prescribed either, 
but generally in conjunction with large doses of 
the carbonate of ammonia, or some other alkahi, 
for reasons which will appear hereafter. The 
gentle operation which it often exerts on the 
bowels, when given in a sufficient dose, is also 
advantageous, but its free diaphoretic effect should 
always be aided by diluents, and by the regimen 
advised above (¢§ 103.). 

106. c. Dover’s powder has been very generally 
employed in the several more acute states of rheu- 
matism ; but it should be prescribed either in its 
original form, the nitrate of potash being sub- 
stituted for the sulphate, or the ipecacuanha should 
be given in larger doses in the form of pill. One 
grain of ipecacuanha, with one of opium and 
eight of nitre, should be given io the form of pill 
every two hours, until three or four doses: are 
taken; and then this dose should not be given 
oftener than every tenth 2 + hoe hour, the ope 
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it. Hutsr, Fornercitt, and Saunpers wrote 
more decidedly in favour of it, and Haycarry 
entered upon an elaborate defence of the use of it 
for this disease; and his inferences received the 
support of Forpycz and Wittan, although Dr, 
Parry offered certain objections to it, which can 
have no weight when duly examined by the phy- 
sician who has had any experience of the operation 
of this medicine in acute rheumatism, I haye 
always employed cinchona for this disease, in vas 
rious states of combination, since 1819, and have, 
up to the present day, preferred the decoction of 
the cinchona cordifolia, in full doses, conjoining 
it with other remedies, which the stage and pecu. 
liarities of the case have suggested. But the bark 
should be prescribed as early in the attack as 
possible; and if the alvine evacuations have not 
been sufficient, or if biliary and intestinal colluvies 
suill remain, it may be preceded by an emetic, 
and by a dose of calomel and James’s powder at 
night, and a purgative draught in the morning; 
or these means may be occasionally resorted to 
without materially interfering with the due em. 
ployment of the bark. At an early stage of the 
more acute cases, I have generally prescribed 
the decoction of cinchona with the liquor am- 
moni acetatis and nitre, often also with full 
doses of the spiritus ztheris nitrici, the patient 
having been allowed a large supply of diluents, 
consisting either of whey, or of water gruel or 
barley water containing nitre and the spirits of 
nitric ether. If the disease was not soon after. 
wards mitigated, the decoction was taken with the 
liquor ammoniz acetatis, with sesqui-carbonate 
of ammonia, in full doses, and sometimes also, es- 
pecially if the disease had been of some duration, 
with the tincture of serpentaria. In cases where 
the perspiration was copious, and the urine scanty, 
the decoction was prescribed with the carbonate 
of potash or soda, to which the ammonia and 
spirits of nitric ether were often added. The 
patient’s drink generally contained an alkali in- 
stead of nitre; and the weak animal tea, men« 
tioned above (§ 103.), was often given thus 
medicated, and rendered palatable by spice or 
aromatics; and whilst it quenched thirst, it fure 
nished all the nourishment required. In some 
cases, the decoction of bark was given with a pre- 
paration of colchicum, but very rarely, unless am- 
monia, in full doses, was conjoined with it. (See 
§§ 105.) 

111. Since the introduction of sulphate of quina 
into practice, the other preparations of cinchona 
have been much less employed. Yet in rheu- 
matism, as well as in several other diseases, I 
have preferred the decoction, or the compound 
tincture, especially in the combinations just men- 
tioned. In some instances, however, of the sub- 
acute and chronic disease, I have given the quina 
with much benefit, especially in conjunction with 
camphor, in the form of pill; and, where there 
has been much evidence of anemia, the sulphate 
of iron has also been added. In some such cases, 
or when certain peculiarities of the case suggested 
a combination of tonics and purgatives, then the 
quina, either alone, or combined as now stated, 
has been given, in the form of pill, with the pu- 
rified extract of aloes, or with the compound 
rhubarb pill, or the aloes and myrrh pill, two or 
three grains of either acting freely when thus 
combined. ; 
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ration upon the skin and urine being promoted by 
a copious use of diluents, containing nitre and the 
sub-carbonate of soda or potash, that may be 
rendered pleasant by the addition of the usual 
spices and aromatics. At the commencement of 
the attack, the ipecacuanha, in doses of two or 
three grains, may be given with an equal quantity, 
or somewhat more, of calomel, and a grain of 
opium ; and be followed, after three or four 
doses, by a stomachic purgative, or by either of 
those already mentioned (¢§ 102.); and, after the 
bowels have been evacuated, the ipecacuanha, 
opium, and nitre, may be taken so as to procure 
a copious perspiration, which should be promoted 
by the regimen and medicated diluents already 
recommended. In some cases I have preferred a 
combination of ipecacuanha, camphor, and opium, 
the camphor in doses of three or five grains, with 
the same quantities of the ipecacuanha and opium 
as already advised ; nitre and carbonate of soda 
or potass being taken freely, in large quantities of 
diluents or demulcents, 

107. d. Calomel and opium have been recom- 
mended for their diaphoretic and alterative effect ; 
but they should be given only at the commence- 
ment of the disease, and should then be com- 
bined, at first, with full doses of ipecacuanha, and 
afterwards with camphor ; but after a few doses— 
not more than three or four —a purgative should 
be taken, and its operation promoted by an enema, 
(see § 102.) 

108. E. The nitrate of potass was much em- 
ployed for acute rheumatism by Brock.essy, 
Rawnoz, and TuiLenrvs, who gave from one ounce 
to an ounce and a half in the twenty-four hours, 
copiously diluted, and continued thus to exhibit it 
for five or six days, when the disease generally 
began to subside. I have prescribed it for many 
years, but not in so large doses, using it chiefly in 
the drink of the patient with the carbonate of 
potash or of soda, or prescribing it in the decoction 
of bark, either combined thus, or with the liquor 
ammoniez acetatis, and spiritus ewtheris nitrici. 
The intention of these writers was to excite the 
skin and kidneys to the due elimination of hurtful 
materials from the blood ; my object being to rouse 
all the emunctories to increased action, to deve- 
lope organic nervous energy, and to counteract 
the morbid disposition and condition of the blood. 

109. F. The treatment of acute rheumatism has 
been confided chiefly to opium, by BruGnarecut, 
and more recently by Dr. Corrican. It has 
been recommended also by other writers in large 
doses, but generally with antimony, ipecacuanha, 
calomel, &c. I-have given as much as seven or 
eight grains in the twenty-four hours, in the form of 
the pilula saponis comp. of the pharmacopeeia ; 
but I have considered the free use of opium 
most advantageous in conjunction with ipecacu- 
anha or with camphor. In the most acute states 
of the disease large doses of opium are easily 
tolerated, especially when conjoined with warm 
Spices or aromatics, or with ipecacuanha and cap- 
sicum, and are often indispensable and most bene- 
ficial in conjunction with the alkaline and tonic 
treatment which I have long employed. 

110 G. Peruvian or Cinchona bark was first 
recommended for acute rheumatism by Morron, 
It was, however, objected to by Cutten, whilst 
Prine.e and Heperpen gave only a somewhat 
favourable, but an undecided, opinion respecting 
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| 412. H. Colchicum has been much employed in 
acute and sub-acute rheumatism since 1815 or 
1820; but not always with sufficient caution. I 
have rarely given it, even in the most acute states 
of the disease, unless in conjunction with cinchona 
and an alkali; or in the evening and at night, 
these other medicines having been taken in the 
morning and during the day. One or two grains 
of the powder of the cormus, or of the extract, 
have been thus conjoined with an equal quantity 
of the powder of capsicum, and with three to six 
grains of the soap and opium pill; the smaller 
doses having been taken at six and ten P.M, or 

the large dose at nine p.m. only ; the morning and 
middle of the day, when the remission of fever is 
generally observed, having been devoted to the 
administration of the preparations of cinchona and 
of the alkalies. The following has been found 
very serviceable. 


_ No.331. R. Magnesize Carbon. gr. xij: Ammonie 
Carbon. gr. vj; Vini vel Tinct. Seminum Colchici 1 xx 
ad 3ss.: Tinct. Cinchone Comp. 3jss. vel 3ij; Tinct. 
Capsici M1 iij: 'Tinct. Opii. ™] v‘: Aque Cinnam. vel 
Carui, et Aq. distil.: 44 3vj. Misce. Fiat Haustus bis 
terve in die sumendus. 

113. I. Aconite, in the form of expressed juice, 
extract, alcoholic extract, or tincture, has been 
recommended by many in rheumatism, since it 
was first employed by Srorrck, especially by 
THLENtus, RaNnok, GESNER, and Lentin. I 
have tried it in several cases, both simple and 
complicated, having always preferred the extract 
or tincture prepared with rectified spirit; and ac- 
cording to the formula reccommended by Dr. 
Pereira. Of the former, from one sixth to a 
fourth or half a grain may be taken every sixth or 
seventh hour; or from three to five drops of the 
latter ; but either preparation should be given 
with caution, and the effects duly watched. I 
have usually prescribed the tincture in distilled 
water only; and the extract in the form of pill 
intimately mixed with liquorice powder and simple 
syrup; and directed whichever was prescribed 
to be taken in the intervals between the adminis- 
tration of the other medicines employed. I have 
considered the aconite, when cautiously used, as 
a powerful agent in removing the morbid sensibi- 
lity and excited vascular action in acute rheu- 


matism ; but I have employed it chiefly in aid of 


the other means already mentioned, especially the 
decoction of cinchona in the states of combina- 
tion noticed above (§ 110.). In the cardiac or 
pericardiac complications of the disease it Is a 
valuable auxiliary to other remedies, as will be 
mentioned hereafter. 

114. K. A method of cure, which Dr. Topp has 
called “ the treatment by elimination,” has very 
recently been recommended by this physician. 
It is probable,” he observes, “ that the materies 
morbi in rheumatic fever is lactic acid. We know 
that the natural emunctory of this is the skin. 
Many chemists maiotain that it will also escape 
by the kidneys; and if it ever does so, perhaps 
this is more likely during rheumatic fever than at 
any other time.” The indications he suggests, 1n 
conformity with this view, are ‘‘to promote the 
action of the skin, the kidneys, and the bowels ; 
to use antacid remedies, and to give large quantl- 
ties of fluid for the free dilution of the materies 
morbi, and in aid of the drainage by diaphoresis 
and diuresis.” — (Lond. Med. Gas, vol, XLII. 
p-573.). To obtain these ends, he recommends 
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Dover’s powder, and the other means usually 
employed. 
not the only materies morbi: there is an increase 
of fibrine and colourless corpuscles in the blood, 
as shown above (§ 62.), and when treating of rheu- 
matic inflammation of the surfaces of the urart 
(§$§ 20. 129—133.), with a disposition to their 
exudation on the serous surfaces, especially those 
of this organ, whilst'the quantity of red globules 
is diminished. The predominance of acid has been 
long ago contended for; but whether the acid is 
formed in the stomach, as Dr. ‘Topp supposes, or 
by the emunctories from the constituents of it 
existing in the blood or partly by both, has not 
been satisfactorily shown. 
be, the treatment it suggests has been long em- 
ployed in acute rheumatism, as already noticed 


(§ 84.). 


But, I may remark, that this acid is 


However this may 


The means of cure, however, should 
not be limited to this single morbid material, but 


be extended so as to comprize other changes in the 


blood and nervous system; which, as Dr. Topp 
very judiciously argues, and as was shown_above, 


and when describing the treatment of rheumatic 
endocarditis and pericarditis (see Art. Hzarr, 


(§ 144. et seq.), can never be removed by blood- 


letting alone. Indeed, in many cases of the dis- 


ease, especially in those of some duration, and 
when there was a deficiency of red globules in- 
ferred, I have prescribed the preparations of iron, 
as the oxydes or carbonates, with the carbonate of 


some one of the alkalies. 


115. ii. TREATMENT ADVISED BY THE AUTHOR.— 


This may be partly inferred from the remarks al- 


ready made; but it depends much on the duration, 
seat, and form of the disease, and upon the means 
which have been already resorted to. The indica- 
tions or intentions of cure should be directed to the 
removal of the morbid conditions which constitute 
the disease, as far as these are known, and as fat 
as experience may have proved the efficiency of 
the means recommended for this purpose. We 
should more especially endeavour to develope 
organic nervous energy, so as to promote the as- 
similating, the depurating, and excreting functions, 
—to diminish morbid sensibility, — to counteract 
whatever disposition may exist to form acid in the 
prima via, —to remove from the blood, or to neu- 
tralize the materials from which acid is formed, 
as well as whatever acid may be present, —to 
increase the quantity of red globules in the blood, 
when these are deficient, — to correct the morbid 
condition of the liquor sanguinis,—and to prevent 
the exuberance of fibrine and the tendency of it 
to concrete, and to exude in the form of a fibrin- 
ous plasma or lymph, on serous surfaces. As a 
prelude, however, to the administration of such 
means as may seem most efficient in attaining 
these ends, disordered or accumulated secretions 
and excretions should be evacuated by appropriate 
agents, — by medicines which moderately eva- 


o 


cuate without occasioning vital depression or eX- 
haustion. ya 
116. A. If the patient be seen by the physician 
early in the attack, and if the symptoms are 
acute, he should be placed in a long flannel night 
gown, or between flannel or soft woollen blankets ; 
the other parts of the regimen specified above 
§ 103.) being also observed. If there be no 
cardiac complication, if bilious colluvies be in- 
ferred to exist, if the tongue be loaded or covered 
by a yellowish fur, and Ae YF alvine excretions 
s 
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have not been hitherto natural or free, an emetic, 
consisting either of ipecacuanha or sulphate of 
zinc, with two or three grains of capsicum, should 
be given, and its operation promoted by drinking 
a warm infusion of chamomile flowers. Soon after 
the emetic action has ceased, especially towards 
evening or night, four or five grains of calomel, 
and one and a half or two of ipecacuanha, and an 
equal quantity of opium and cupsicum should be 
taken, and be repeated in five or six hours, if a 
free perspiration, or some action on the bowels 
has not resulted from the first dose. If the bowels 
continue insufficiently open, four or five hours 
after the second dose, or the stools offensive or 
morbid, a purgative draught may be given; or an 
enema, containing an ounce of turpentine and two 
of sweet oil, with a scruple of assafetida, ten 
grains of camphor and a little salt, may be ad- 
ministered. Fecal and bilious accumulations 
having been evacuated by these means, the de- 
coction of cinchona ought then to be given in such 
combinations as the existing state of the patient 
will suggest, — with liquor ammoniz acetatis, 
Spiritus ztheris nitrici, and nitras potasse, if the 
febrile action is great and the urine scanty and 
high-coloured, and at an early stage ; —with the 
carbonate of the alkalies, or with ammonia or 
magnesia and colchicum ; — or with either of the 
alkalies and serpentaria, if the disease is further 
advanced. During the liberal use of cinchona, of 
alkalies, &c., the states of the bowels and of the 
urine and perspiration should be carefully watched. 
If the bowels are not sufficiently open, a dose of 
calomel, ipecacuanha and opium may be given at 
night, and a draught, with half an ounce each of 
turpentine and castor oil, in the morning. If the 
biliary and intestinal excretions are sufficiently 
free, two grains each of opium and of ipecacuanha, 
with five of nitre, or three of camphor, may be 
taken in the evening. If the excretions manifest 
much acidity, the alkalies should be given liberally, 
both in the patient’s medicine and in his drinks ; 
and if the pain continue severe, notwithstanding 
the liberal employment of them, either an increased 
dose of opium should be given at night, or am- 
monia and colchicum, as noticed above (¢§ 110. 
112.), ought 10 be added to the cinchona and 
the alkali, I have rarely found the above means 
fail of producing a very decided relief in the course 
of three or four days, when commenced early, and 
when no cardiac or other complication exists, 
But when a joint is attacked some external means, 
especially such as I shall hereafter suggest, may 
also be employed with advantage. 

117. B. In more prolonged cases, and when 
the disease had not been seen during its early 
stage, instead of the colchicum I have prescribed 
the aconite, as noticed above, in the intervals be- 
tween the taking of the cinchona and alkalies; 
and, in those cases where the patient has been 
reduced by the duration of the disease, or by 
vascular depletions, or where a deficiency of the 
red-globules of the blood was inferred, I have 
employed with marked advantage the iodide of 
irqn in the syrup of sarza, and the compound 
d@coction or fluid extract of sarza. This medicine 
was of the most remarkable and immediate 
service in the case of a medical officer from India 
which presented features of the greatest severity 
and obstinacy, no other substance, excepting an 
occasional purgative, having been required to 
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five to ten grains of the extr. 


t 


effect a cure, which took 
time. 

118. In the class of acute cases now being 
considered, —in the prolonged, neglected, or ine 
judiciously treated, where the red- globules appear 
to be deficient, but where no internal complication 
or metastasis can be detected,—the preparations of 
iron with the carbonates of the alkalies, especial] 
the mistura ferri composita, with the addition of 
the carbonate of potash or soda, will be found of 
great service. ‘The following pills will also be 
most beneficial. Jf the bowels be confined, from 
aloes purificat. may 


place in a very short_ 


be added to the mass. 


No. 332. R. Ferri Sulphatis gr. xij: Quine Disule 
phatis gr. xviij: Camphore rase gr. xij: Puly, Capsici 
gr. vi. Pilule Galbani comp. 3j: Syrupi Tolutani q. 8a 
misce, et contunde bene. Divide massam in Pilulas xxiv; 
e quibus sumantur bine vel tres, ter in die. 


119. G. When the disease attacks the large 
joints in the capsular or sub-acute form, the ap- 
plication of leeches has been advised, especially 
if external redness or swelling is observed. The 
practice is of service in recent attacks, and in 
young or robust persons, more particularly if ‘the 
internal treatment be such as J have already re« 
commended, or am about to suggest. The number 
of leeches* should depend upon the circumstances 
of the casé; but the benefit derived from them 
will be only temporary, unless the internal means 
used at the same time be appropriate, and unless 
the rest of the external treatment following the 
application of leeches be suitable to the local af- 
fection. After feecal accumulations and disordered 
secretions and excretions have been evacuated, 
the means already prescribed ({$ 116, et seq.) 
should be employed ; and if the more acute symp- 
toms lapse into the sub-acute, or if a joint becomes 
especially affected, or, if effusion within the cap- 
sule takes place, the decoction of cinchona may 
be given with the iodide of potassium, and the so- 
lution, or the sub-carbonate, of potash. In these 
cases, it is important to procure as speedy absorp< 
tion of the effused fluid as possible, and thereby 
to prevent the irritating effects of this fluid on the 
membranes inclosing it. This end will be best 
obtained by subduing, by the internal means al« 
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* The mode in which local blood-letting is practised in 
the Shetland Isles is curious. I here adduce the descrip- 
tion I have given of it in another place. I have seena 
similar mode adopted by the native Africans on the Grain, 
Ivory, and Gold Coasts ; the only difference being that, 
instead of a ram’s horn, the chief instrument in the ope- 
ration amongst the native Zetlanders, a small gourd is 
employed by the Africans, as it was from the earliest 
times in countries bordering on the Mediterranean. — 
“ Mentio hujus rei, que quidem in insulis Zetlandicis 
mihi contigit vidisse, ea mihi in mentem reducit. Scari- 
ficant et sanguinem ab ultimis usque temporibus hoe 
modo eliciunt : — Quam partem volunt scarificarey hane 
aqua calid4 fovent. Qui medici partes agit, is cutem 
Sexies aut septies novacula perquam leviter perstringit, 
et cornu arietinum modicé recurvum, quod cucurbitule 
vice fungitur, apice perforato, et corio molli circumdato, 
partem leviter resectam applicat. Tune foramini labia 
admovet, et quantim fieri poterit, aéra inclusum exsugit. 
Quum cornu exinanisset, corio torquendo et in foramen 
lingua protrudendo aéris irruentis impetum prohibet. 
Postquam cornu partcm §scarificatam arripit, deinde 
pannos ex aqua calida pauldm exsiccatos circa imum’ 
cornu superimponit, qui sanguinem ad partem provocent. 
Quum sanguinis semiplenum sit, cornu tum cutem re« 
linguit et decidit. Eadem res iterum et iterum repe~ 
titur, donec satis sanguinis mittatur. Mulieres et mares, 
scarificatione et cornu hujusmodi uti vidimus. Kes me-« 
moratu f rsitan digna est, ut enim Romani antiquiores 
cucurbitis, sic Gete (sive quis eos Gothos nominare 
malit), et omnes eorum posteri, cornibus ad sanguinem 
eliciendum uli videntur.” 
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RHEUMATISM — CHRONIC. — Treatment or. 


ready advised, the morbid action in the joint, by 
correcting the altered state of the circulating fluid, 
and by procuring a free discharge from the external 
surface of the joint. After the operation of leeches, 
in such cases as may appear to require them, or 
without having recourse to them in other cases, 
where they are contra-indicated by the local or 
constitutional symptoms, — when there is little or 
no local redness, and no marked increase of heat, 
but considerable intra-capsular swelling, —small 


or moderate-sized ‘blisters may be placed near 


each side of the joint, as when the knee is affected, 
and these may be repeated, or kept discharging, 
according to the effects produced. In other re- 
spects, the treatment of this form of the disease, 
as well as of the other subacute states, may be 
conducted conformably with the views already 
entertained. It may however be remarked, that 
the preparation of iodine, conjoined with cinchona, 
alkalies, &c., or with iron, sarsaparilla, &c. when 
there is a deficiency of red globules, are more es- 
pecially indicated in these forms of the complaint ; 
and that colchicum, conjoined with the iodide of 
potassium, the alkalies and cinchona, in these 
forms, is often very beneficial, especially in the 
more active states. When the disease aitacks the 
more superficial joints, leeches and blisters should 
not be placed immediately over the joint, but ata 
short distance from it, so as to occasion a deriva- 
tion of the morbid action from the affected parts, 
120. In some cases of acute and sub-acute 
rheumatism, I have employed the oil of turpentine 
differently from the manner noticed above. After 
having evacuated disordered alvine secretions and 
excretions, and given a few doses of the decoction 
of cinchona, with an alkali and nitre, 1 have oc- 
casionally prescribed this oil in the following, or 
in a similar manner; endeavouring, however, at 


the same time, to preserve the bowels sufficiently 


open, and to prevent the irritating action of the 
oil on the kidneys, by a liberal use of demulcents 


containing nitre and an alkaline carbonate : — 


No. 333. R. Olei Terebinthine, 3j; Sodz vel Potasse 
Bi-carbon. 3j; Tinct. Cinchone Comp. 3jss; Tinct. 
Capsici; tiv; Aque Menthe Piperitez, 3jss. Misce. 
Fiat haustus bis terve in die sumendus, 

121. iii, Tux Curonic Forms of rheumatism, 
when they appear primarily, more especially in 
an active form, or with nocturnal exacerbations, 
should be treated very nearly on the principles 
now stated. — (a.) After evacuating morbid ac- 
cumulations and excretions, the decoction of cin- 
chona, or the guuiacum mixture, may be given 
with alkalies and with colchicum. The preparations 
of guaiacum, especially when thus combined, and 
after the biliary and alvine secretions have been 
duly evacuated and promoted, I have always 
found more or less beneficial in this state of the 
disease, as well as in the sub-acute and in the 
more passive conditions. The good effects of these 
are more certainly secured if free excretion by the 
several emunctories be promoted, by a liberal use 
of diluents, more especially those already men- 
tioned (§ 103.). : 

122. (b.) In the states of the complaint now 
being considered, as well as in the advanced stages 
of the acute, and in the sub-acute and arthritic 
forms, manifest advantage will accrue from the 


iodide of potassium in such combinations as the 


experience and tact of the physician will suggest, 
more particularly when given in the decoction 
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of bark, or in the guaiacum mixture, with the 
solution of potash, or of carbonate of potash, or 
with colchicum, or aconite. Besides the forms of 
the disease just mentioned, both the active and 
passive states of chronic rheumatism will be re- 
markably ameliorated by these means, which may 
be aided by the external measures about to be 
noticed, and by a suitable diet and regimen. In 
these states of combination, I have found the 
lodide of potassium extremely beneficial, and whilst 
less than two grains, given thrice daily, were rarely 
prescribed, more than five grains were as rarely 
taken at one dose; a free use of diluents being 
always allowed. 

_ 123, ¢. The cod-liver oil once enjoyed a con- 
siderable reputation for the cure of the sub-acute 
and chronic forms of rheumatism ; and was much 
employed in Manchester since 1766, when it was 
first introduced by Drs. Kay and Perervat. 
Owing to the writings of this latter physician, and 
the reports of Dr. Barpsey, it came into use in 
Germany, where it is now one of the most com- 
monly used medicines for the chronic forms of the 
disease. The work of Dr. Hucues Bennett on 
this oil has revived the credit of this remedy for 
rheumatism ; and it isnow very generally prescribed 
for some obstinate states of the complaint. It has 
from time immemorial been employed as a popular 
remedy for this and some other chronic disorders, 
both in Norway and in the Shetland Isles; the 
liver of the torsk—the Gadus brosme, being how- 
ever preferred to that of the cod —the Gadus 
morhua. ‘Ihe oil prepared in the manner dee 
scribed by my friend Dr. Epmonpston of Shetland, 
in his communication to Dr. Hucues Bennetr, is 
that which 1 believe to be the best. This latter 
physician has adduced the opinions of the earlier 
writers on this oil, and added his own, which are 
both discriminating and judicious. Dr. Percivar 
remarks, that he had the fullest evidence of the. 
successful exhibition of it in rheumatic complaints, 
and considered it superior to the preparations of 
guaiacum. Dr. Barpstzy, much later, 1807, 
states that he is enabled to speak of it, from long 
experience, ‘“‘as a medicine of efficacious but 
limited powers. In some instances, where every 
means has proved unsuccessful, it has operated in 
a manner so decidedly beneficial as to excite as- 
tonishment.” The circumstances under which he 
found it most advantageous were,— Ist, in the 
chronic rheumatism of elderly persons, when the 
muscles and tendons have become rigid, and the 
joints nearly inflexible, owing to excessive labour, 
dampness, hard fare, and cold. —2dly, In women 
whose constitutions have been worn out by re- 
peated rheumatic attacks after parturition, and 
more especially in the decline of life. Dr. Hucnes 
Benner states that, judging from the mass of 
observations published in the German periodicals, 
and from what he has heard and seen connected 
with this subject, he considers this oil to be more 
especially indicated in three distinct forms of 
chronic rheumatism and gout, which may be de- 
nominated the general, erratic, and local. 

124. I have prescribed the eod-liver oil in 
several cases of rheumatism since 1844, and chiefly 
in similar cases to those mentioned by Dr. Barps- 
Ley, and certainly with nearly similar results ; the 
quantity having been from two to three or four 
table-spoonsfuls in the course of the day. It was 
commonly taken on the surface of milk, of cold 
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coffee, or mint-water, or of some aromatic water ; 
and, in some cases, on the surface of the infusion of 
orange peel, to which a small quantity of the 
iodide of potassium was added. In two cases of 
sciatica in elderly persons it was quite successful ; 
but in two cases of erratic chronic rheumatism, 
for which the patients had been, and still con- 
tinued, in the habit of resorting to opium, the oil 
had no effect. Was this result to be ascribed to 
the influence of opium on the system? Much 
useful information on this subject will be obtained 
from Dr. H. Bennert’s treatise referred to in the 
BrevioGrapay to this article. (Op. cit. p. 70— 
92.) 

125. (d.) The compound decoction of sarza, or 
the fluid extract of sarza, largely diluted, espe- 
cially when conjoined with the solution of potash, 
or the sub-carbonate of potash, and the iodide of 

_ potassium, I have found one of the best medicines 
for the cure of the chronic and sub-acute forms of 
rheumatism. In order, however, to secure the 
good effects of this combination, the functions of 
the skin should be freely promoted by regular 
exercise in the open air; and the other secretions 
and excretions ought also to receive due attention. 
I have preferred the compound decoction of sarza 
to other preparations, in doses of about six ounces 
or half a pint, twice or thrice daily, as it produces 
a much more decided effect upon the skin, espe- 
cially when taken in a tepid or warm state. 

126. (e.) The decoction of senega is also often 
extremely beneficial, when conjoined with the 
iodide of potassium and potash, and with some 
aromatic water, which will enable the stomach to 
tolerate this decoction in full doses. In the com- 
plications of rheumatism with endocarditis or 
pericarditis, the combination of this decoction with 
the substances just mentioned is often most bene- 
ficial. It was found most efficacious in several 
cases of this complication which came under my 
care, two of these cases having occurred in medical 
men. Whilst this decoction, especially as thus 
combined, promotes the excretions, it also tran- 
quillises the increased action of the heart. It may 
be given in the sub-acute, as well asin the several 
forms of the chronic disease. 

127. (f.) The Datura stramonium, or thorn- 
apple, first employed for rheumatism by Sroerck, 
and subsequently by WEeprnsurc and OpueELivs, 
and by Cooper and Bartram in America, has 
been found of service in the chronic and sub-acute 
forms of the complaint; and especially in sciatica, 
and other cases of nervous rheumatism. It may 
be given in the form of extract, thrice daily, com- 
mencing with a quarter or half a grain, and in- 
creasing the dose until dilatation of the pupil and 
giddiness are produced. I have prescribed this 
medicine in a few cases; but although it had 
considerable effect in alleviating the pain, the 
benefit derived from it was generally transitory, 
The Rhododendron chrysanthum has been recom- 
mended for thesub-acute and chronic forms of rheu- 
matism by Paiias, Homes, Kortrin, LorFrLerR, 
Witter, and others. I have no experience of 
its use in this disease, but Dr. Craicre remarks, 
that two drachms of the dried leaves may be 
infused in ten ounces of boiling water all night ; 
and the strained liquor may be taken either at once, 
or in divided doses during the day ; and that a re- 
petition of the remedy for three or four days in 
succession generally effects a cure in the forms of 
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the complaint just specified. Very probably this 
infusion, as well as the extract of stramonium, may 
prove much more beneficial when conjoined with 
alkaline medicines, or with other substances al- 
ready mentioned, than when given alone; but 
under any circumstances the effects should be 
carefully watched. 

128. (g.) Arsenical preparations have been res 
commended for the more chronic states of rheus 
matism, by Jenkinson and others. Dr. Barpstey 
considered them to be of essential service in 
these states of the disease when conjoined with 
opium. I have recently given, in a very few 
instances, the combination of the iodide of arsenie 
and mercury —the liquor iodidi arsenici et hy- 
drargyri as prepared in Donovan’s solution, both 
with and without opium ; and in these this solution 
appeared of service ; but it requires a further trial 
before a decided opinion as to its merits in this 
disease can be given. ; 

129. (h.) Naphtha was prescribed for chronie 
rheumatism by ‘Homann ; and several forms of 
bitumen, rock-oil, or Barbadoes tar, or petroleum, 
have also been employed, most frequently as 
popular remedies. ‘The petroleum is used both 
internally, as a sudorific, in doses of from ten 
minims to half a drachm, three or four times daily, 
and externally as a liniment or embrocation. The 
substance called British oil, procured by distil- 
lation from the stone-coal of Shropshire and Wales, 
and the empyreumatic oil obtained during the 
formation of coal gas, are also popular remedies 
for this complaint. Of these I have had no exe 
perience, but I have seen very decided benefit 
produced by the use of tar-water, and of the Nor- 
wecian tar, this latter being taken in the form of pill 
with liquorice-root powder and magnesia. The 
exaggerated accounts of the virtues of tar and tare 
water, which appeared at the commencement of 
the last century, and the ridicule to which the 
use of it was soon afterwards subjected, have led 
to the disuse of a substance which is calculated to 
produce very salutary effects when judiciously 
employed, not only in chronic rheumatism, but 
also in several chronic and cachectic diseases, 

130. (i.) Besides the cod-liver and empy- 
reumatic oils just mentioned, several vegetable or 
essential oils have been recommended by writers, 
both internally and externally, for rheumatism. I 
need not here add to what I have already stated 
in favour of turpentine. It was many years ago 
praised by Korer and myself as an internal anc 
external remedy for this disease; and the cajeput 
oil, much used in the East, and brought to the 
notice of European physicians, is often a useful 
adjunct to turpentine, especially in the external 
use of this lattér substance. It should not be 
overlooked that olive vil was recommended both 
internally and externally for chronic rheumatism 
by Brockxtessury ; and, when taken frequently, 
or in sufficient quantity, and so as to preserve @ 
regular state of the intestinal secretions and exere- 
tions, it is certainly of considerable service.. 

131. (k.) Sulphur has long been employed as 
a popular remedy in both the active and passive 
states of chronic rheumatism, although it has been 
overlooked by writers with reference to this com- 
plaint. The precipitated sulphur may be taken 
nightly, either alone, or with the carbonate of 
magnesia, this combination being preferred when, 
with a dry or harsh state of the skin, there is fla- 
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talence or acidity of the prima via. It exerts a 
very decided effect upon the functions of the skin, 
both promoting and altering the excretions from 
- this surface — an intention of the greatest import- 
ance in the chronic and sub-acute forms of this 
complaint. I have usually prescribed the follow- 
ing every night, exhibiting occasionally, or once 
in the week, a purgative draught in the morning, 
consisting either of the compound decoction of 
‘aloes, or of equal parts of the compound infu- 
‘sions of senna and gentian with sulphate of mag- 
. nesia, &e. 

No. 334. R. Sulphuris precipit. 3vj ; Magnesie Carbon. 

$ss; Pulv. Rad. Glycyrrh. 3jss; Pulv. Zingiberis 3). 
Misce. Capiat ger cochl.j vel ij minima, in aque vel 
Tactis pauxillo, omni nocte. 
132. iv. Or various otuER Mepicines wnicu 
HAVE BEEN ADVISED FOR THE SEVERAL FORMS OF 
Ruzumatism.— Having noticed the plans and 
means of cure. most appropriate to the principal 
forms of rheumatism respectively, I shall briefly 
Mention some others which have been employed 
more indiscriminately, especially by some writers; 
and remark upon their application to certain states 
of the complaint, before I proceed to notice those 
erternal measures and regimenal means which have, 
at sundry times and by numerous authors, been re- 
ommended to the profession and the public. 

183. (a.) Of purgatives, little mention may be 
here made beyond what has been stated when 
freating of acute rheumatism (§ 102.). This 
lass of medicines was much employed in the 
several forms of the disease by Riverrus and 
Bucnuave, and in the bilious complications by 

out and others. They are certainly required in 
all circumstances, especially early in an attack ; 
it only to the extent of completely evacuating 
ll fecal accumulations, and morbid secretions 
nd excretions, and of preserving and promoting a 
ree discharge of these. If employed beyond this 
ntention, they may reduce vital power and re- 
tance, without producing any beneficial effect 
n the disease in any of its forms. The choice of 
urgatives and aperients in this complaint is al- 
ays a matter of importance. I have already re- 
marked on this topic (§ 102.), but I may here add, 
hat the stomachic, warm, or cardiac, should be 
referred, and that these may be conjoined with 
lkalies or other deobstruents. 

134. (b.) Emetic tartar was much employed in 
fall doses by. Brocktespury, and much more 
scently by Baxrour, in all the forms of the com- 
aint; but it has most commonly been conjoined 
th opium or with other diaphoretics, Unless 
mes’s powder, it is the only preparation of 
itimony on which reliance should be placed in 
is complaint. It is most appropriate in hot, 
ty, or harsh states of the skin ; when the pulse is 
erably strong and full, and when the cutaneous 
cretion has been suddenly suppressed; but 
fempts at the restoration of this excretion should 
‘made by other diaphoretics, when constitutional 
wer is much depressed, and the pulse is very 
pid or compressible, more especially by the 
uor ammoniz acetatis, with excess of ammonia, 
th camphor, and with the spiritus etheris nitrici 
full doses. 

135. (c.) Various narcotics and sedatives, be- 
es those already noticed, have been advised for 
several forms of rheumatism. Of the pre- 
‘ations of opium, morphia, &c., as well as those 
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of colehicum, I may here remark, that they should 
rarely be confided in alone, or given, unless in 
such combinations as will promote their excreting 
operations — the former by the skin, the latter by 
the intestines and kidneys, —and at the same time 
prevent, especially as regards colchicum, their de- 
pressing influence on the nervous system, the 
combination with ammonia being one of the best 
which can be employed. In chronic forms of 
rheumatism, the preparations of colchicum are pro- 
ductive only of temporary benefit, and are often 
prejudicial, unless conjoined with cinchona, or 
quina, or with guaiacum, or with camphor or 
alkalies. Aconite is most appropriate to the more 
acute states of the disease, and to certain coms 
plications about to be noticed. Conium, which 
was praised by Srozrcx, has comparatively little 
influence, unless continued in considerable doses, 
It is most serviceable in the forms of rheumatisin 
which occur in females, and which are consequent 
upon suppression, interruption, or difficulty of the 
catamenia ; and in these circumstances the stra- 
monium, and even digitalis, are often of service, 
especially when conjoined with aloetie aperients, 
or with the iodide of iron, or with the biborate of 
soda, or with capsicum, according to the pecu- 
liarities of the case. 

136. (d.) Several stimulants have been advised 
for the more chronic states of the disease, — 
a Phosphorus was recommended by Bucuner 
and Hureranp; but it is a too -hazardous me- 
dicine to deserve adoption unless with great 
caution, The phosphoric acid, which may be 
employed with safety, has not been hitherto pre- 
scribed for this complaint. Probably neither 
this acid, nor the mineral acids, may be appro- 
priate in rheumatic cases, unless in as far as they 
may promote the digestive and primary assimilative 
functions, and may thereby prevent the generation 
of the lactic and uric acids. — 8. Assafetida was 
praised by THEDEN in the chronic states of the 
disease ; and certainly both it and several other of 
the gum-resins and balsams are not devoid of 
efficacy in these states, especially when used as 
adjuncts to other appropriate means. I have 
prescribed the Peruvian balsam in some instances 
with very decided success.—y. Mezereon has been 
employed by some writers ; but it is in combina- 
tion with sarsa and sassafras and guaiacum, as in 
the compound decoction of sarza that it is most 
serviceable, —8. The gewm urbanum has been res 
commended by Bucnuave; the solanum dul- 
camara by Linna&us, Pressavin, and Vigusseux ; 
and the bark of the magnolia glauca, which is 
tonic and aromatic, by Barron. An infusion of 
either of these may be made the vehicle of other 
medicines, may promote the cutaneous functions, 
and, by this operation, as well as by their stimu- 
lant and tonic action on the organic nervous 
system, may remove attacks of the disease. — ¢, 
The trifolium fibrinum was praised by Aaskrem 
and Brockcessy in the form of infusion, with the 
volatile tincture of guaiacum.— ¢. The Phytolacea 
decandra was prescribed by Barton. My friend 
Professor DuncLison remarks, that it is celebrated 
as a remedy for chronic rheumatism, and is given 
in the form of tincture of the ripe berries. An 
infusion and an extract of the leaves of the Tarus 
baccata, or yew tree, have been given in this com- 
plaint, but I am not acquainted with the results. 
—7. The powder or extract of nux vomica has 
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been recommended by Oxserreurrer in chronic 
rheumatism, and for the removal of the stiffness 
and partial palsy of the limbs often attending the 
complaint. I have tried the alcoholic extract in 
a few instances, in doses of a quarter of a grain 
increased to a grain, twice or thrice daily, prefer- 
ring it to strychnine. It will be found of service 
in very chronic cases, when aided by other means ; 
but it is apt to produce headache, which, however, 
may sometimes be prevented by conjoining it with 
aperients, as the purified extract of aloes, soap, 
and the ox-gal].—Capsicum, or Cayenne pepper, 
was praised by Apair. It is the common re- 
source of many of the dark races, especially the 
Negro, in all the chronic and sub-acute states of 
rheumatism ; and, whilst they use it abundantly 
internally, they apply it externally over the pained 
part. Ihave frequently had recourse to it; but 
chiefly as an adjunct to other means, and it has in 
this way always appeared to be of service. — 
Mustard seed has also been given by Abarr. 
About 1825 it was an almost universal popular 
medicine, not only for rheumatism, but for all 
diseases. It soon, however, fell into disuse ; most 
probably because it really possessed some claims 
to attention in chronic rheumatism.*—The ethers 
and etherial preparations have been prescribed for 
the several forms of rheumatism, but chiefly as 
adjuncts to other means ; and probably chloroform 
will soon be added to the list of means avaiiable 
in the more acute or neuralgie states of this com- 
plaint, and be exhibited either by the mouth or 
by inhalation, the former being obviously the safest 
method, 

137. v. OF various EXTERNAL MEANS RECOM- 
MENDED BY Wrivers.— All external means of 
cure, unless employed as adjuvants of internal 
remedies, and judiciously prescribed, are attended, 
either immediately or remotely, by more or less 
risk. Rheumatism, in all its forms, is an external 
manifestation of a constitutional malady, in which 
the organic nervous and vascular systems and 
blood are chiefly affected; and if this manifes- 
tation be suppressed in one quarter, before the 
evil is removed in the systems more especially im- 
plicated, it will most assuredly appear in some 
other quarter, and not improbably in some im- 
portant or vital organ. External means, except- 
ing such as promote the depurating functions of 
the skin, ought therefore never to be resorted to 
unless in aid of, and contemporaneously with, or 
consecutively of, appropriate internal or constitu- 
tional treatment. 

138. (a.) Of the numerous external means and 
applications which have been recommended for 
the different varieties of this disease, the selection 
is most dificult; and it should be guided entirely 
by the peculiarities and duration of the attack. 
The number of these means, although not so great 
as that of internal remedies, is almost sufficient to 


* A credulous disposition to believe in quackeries of 
some kind or other — religious, political, and medical — 
is inseparable from the English character ; and the more 
absurd the doctrine, the more ridiculous the means, the 
more gross the humbug and imposture, the more credence 
such impositions acquire, and the more generaliy are 
they adopted, not by the ignorant only, but by the elevated 
in rank and social position more especially. The public 
resemble a flock of sheep, of which, when one breaks off 
in an eccentric direction, all run the same way, A face- 
tious contemporary would be inclined to impute this 
tendency to the quantity o®mutton annually devoured by 
our countrymen., 
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distract the inexperienced when an attempt is 

made to employ them appropriately to the cireum- 

stances of the case. Yet will a due knowledge — 
and recognition of these circumstances and pecu- 

liarities prove the best guides to the selection of | 
them, and to the periods of having recourse to 
them, this knowledge constituting the best kind of 
experience ; for without it experience is only gross 
empiricism. The enumeration of this class of 
means may, in itself, appear somewhat formidable ; 
but it will furnish, with the remarks which I shall 
append to each, an imperfect guide, upon which 
the reflecting practitioner will make the required _ 
improvements when he comes to apply them to 
practice. | 

139. (b.) Acrid topical applications of various © 
kinds, and irritating plasters, have been employed | 
empirically as domestic means, and prescribed 
professionally, Lenrin and others have recom: | 
mended them ; but Banc, the very practical writer _ 
of Copenhagen, considers them not devoid of risk, — 
unless they are prescribed in aid of judicious ins 
ternal remedies. Sinapisms, the moistened bark of — 
the mezereon, and various similar applications have — 
been resorted to, and often with benefit, when vital 
energy is duly supported, and when the excreting 
functions are promoted at the same time—a prins : 
ciple of cure which ought never to be overlooked 
in the treatment of diseases caused by depressing 
causes, and attended by pain and impaired power, 
as well as by morbid states of the circulating — 
fluids. 

140. (c.) Acupuncture, or the gradual intro- 
duction of a sharp and fine needle or metallie — 
wire through the integuments down to the seat of © 
the complaint, in very painful cases of muscular — 
or aponeurotic rheumatism, has been practised for 
many ages in the far East, especially in Japan and — 
China. It was treated of, and the safety of the 
practice shown, as well as the temporary efficacy 
of it, by Mr. Cuvrcsitt; and it was also fres 
quently employed in France. 1 have seen it re-— 
sorted to in several instances with some success; 
but I am not aware of much permanent benefit 
having been produced by it. The practice bas 
fallen into its deserved disuse. 

141. (d.) Artificial eruptions have been resorted 
to in rheumatism, more especially in chronic and 
sub-acute cases, by Tuitenius, Lentiy, Piprrit, 
Vicat, Anrenrieru, and Jenner; and emetic 
tartar, added to an ointment or plaster, has beem 
commonly used to produce these eruptions, which, 
however, especially when plasters have been em- 
ployed and allowed to remain too long, or when 
the constitution has been cachectic, has sometimes 
been followed by foul, spreading, and obstinate 
ulcers. If resorted to at all, they should be 
watched ; and they ought not to be produced im- 
mediately over a joint, although they may be 
brought out in the vicinity, in obstinate cases. L 
tried them many years ago in dispensary practice, 
in several internal complications of rheumatism, 
with but little or doubtful advantage. 

142. (e.) Baths, warm, vapours and medicated, 
have been long recommended for the more chroni¢ 
cases of the disease. Of thermal mineral baths 
mention will be made hereafter, but considerable 
advantage will often be derived from warm baths, 
which may be prepared at any place, under due 
direction ; and which may be general or local, ac 
cording to the peculiarities of the case. Warm 
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baths, at a high temperature, or vapour baths, are 
generally most beneficial in chronic, passive, or 
cold states of the complaint, and for these the ad- 
dition of salt or mustard, or both to the warm bath, 
whether general or local, will be of service. Even 
when sea water is used for a warm bath these ad- 
ditions are often of service, especially when the 
regimen and internal treatment is judicious. But 
baths are not confined to chronic cases only. 
Even in the sub-acute and acute states benefit will 
be derived from warm baths of a somewhat lower 
temperature, or tepid baths, containing an alkali, 
or alkaline swb-carbonaie. Indeed warm alkaline 
baths will be found useful in both states of the 
disease, and more particularly when the skin is 
hot, dry, and harsh, during the evening and early 
art of the night.—Vapour-baths, both general and 
local, have been much recommended by Du 
~ Movtry, Banpstey, and Brecsoroucn, and their 
efficacy is undoubted in chronic cases, especially 
when the joints are affected, and when aided by 
@ restorative treatment and regimen, and due 
exercise in the open air.—Sulphur baths have been 
employed with marked benefit in similar cases; 
and warm baths containing the sulphuret of potash 
have also been resorted io. These baths, general 
orlocal, or in whatever way they may be me- 
dicated, should be employed chiefly in aid of 
judicious internal treatment, and of a proper 
Tegimen. 
_ 143. (f.) The warm douche and vapour applied 
“locally, have been found of service in many cases ; 
but the remarks just offered are equally applicable 
to the use of these. To obtain advantage from 
them, they ought to be daily employed, to be 
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surfaces or organs, with effusions or adhesions. A 
few instances of these results have come under m 
observation, and have demonstrated the danger of 
ioabtbasitseatndlbelea ennai eon 
stitutional evil, without 
having prescribed judicious internal remedies for 
that evil, and without having employed agents cal- 
culated to throw off or to resist the tendency to in- 
ternal complications. Jt would be endless, and of 
doubtful advantage, to enumerate the various em- 
brocations, liniments, and rubefacients which have 
been praised for the several forms of the complaint 
Most of the formule comprised under the head 
Linimenta, in the Appenpix (Form, 295—314.) 
may be used also as embrocations and rubefacients 
in this disease with great advantage, when a jus 
dicious internal treatment has preceded, or ac« 
companies, the use of them. Under such cir- 
cumstances warm rubefacient poultices, and rus 
befacient plasters will also be found of service 
more especially in chronic cases. : 
146. (i.) Frictions, shampooing, percussion 
and flagellation, have been much employed in the 
more chronic and obstinate states of the com. 
plaint; but these means, especially frictions and 
shampooing, are most serviceable after warra 
salt-water or medicated baths. The frictions may 
be only simple, as with the hand, or with sweet 
oil, or with variously prepared oils or liniments, 
or with the hard Indian glove, or with the hair 
brush, or with any of the liniments prescribed in 
the Aprpenpix. Percussion not infrequently re« 
lieves for a time the chronic pains of muscular or 
aponeurotic parts ; and flagellation may have a 
similar effect ; but it has been little used since the 


followed by friction, exercise, and warm clothing, 
and accompanied by the internal treatment re- 
_ ¢ommended above. 


practice of medicine was rescued from the hands 
of monks in the dark ages, although it was eme 
ployed by the ancients. 


_ 144. ( g.) Blisters have been generally employed 
as external or local aids of constitutional means ; 
but unless these latter means are appropriate, the 
benefit derived from blisters is only temporary. 
_Fowter, Rovrprsz, and others, have advised them ; 
but Hurevann, finding the advantage procured 
from them by no means permanent, recommended 
them to be kept open by the substances usually 


147. (k.) Galvanism and electricity have had 
numerous advocates in the chronic forms of rheu- 
matism ; and they are sometimes of service, espe- 
cially electro-magnetism in the more passive states 
of the chronic disease. Several recent writers have 
furnished evidence in favour of the use of magnetic 
electricity in these forms of the complaint; but lam 
unable to give an opinion respecting it from. my 


own experience. I have, however, seen benefit de- 
rived, in a few instances, from Galvanic electricity. 

148. (l.) Insolation, or exposure of parts af- 
fected with chronic rheumatism to the sun’s rays, 
has been advised; and I have prescribed it with 
benefit in the passive or cold form of the complaint. 
The effect probably depends not merely upon the 
warmth thereby produced, but»also upon the 
electrical agency of the sun’s rays. Much of the 
benefit derived from migrating to a warm climate 
in cases of obstinate rheumatism arises from this 
cause ; but the change should be made to a dry 
climate and a clear atmosphere ; for if the situa- 
tion abounds in humidity or malaria, however 
warm it may be, the rheumatism will still continue, 
or even be aggravated. 

149. (m.) Issues and setons have been men- 
tioned favourably by some of the writers who have 
recommended the production of artificial eruptions 
for this complaint. They are rarely required, or 
submitted to, in cases of simple chronic rheu- 
matism ; but I have prescribed them with marked 
advantage in certain of the complications, or in- 
ternal extensions, of the disease, more especially 
during, or subsequent to, rheumatic endocarditis 


~ employed for this purpose. Blisters are seldom 
_ of use early in acute attacks; they are most useful 
_ towards the decline of the disease, and when the 
‘action of the several emunctories has been duly 
‘promoted. They are more beneficial in sub-acute 
eases, and when the joints are affected ; but they 
should not be employed immediately over super- 
ial joints, but only near to them. The repeated 
“application of blisters is generally preferable to 
keeping them open. 
145. (h.) Embrocations, liniments, and rube- 
 facients of various kinds have been employed, 
_ both empirically and with rational intentions, as 
aids in the cure of the several forms of rheumatism. 
They have been even resorted to as the only 
“means, and often as popular remedies and without 
Medical advice. Several nostrums are employed 
in the form of embrocation or liniment; and, 
_ although relief has often been procured by them, 
et their inappropriate use, and the application of 
hem whilst the morbid conditions of the nervous 
and vascular systems remained unabated, have 
been followed in some cases by dangerous and 
ven fatal consequences, — by internal complica- 
tions, or by the supervention of disease of internal 
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or ‘pericarditis ; or when the spinal membranes 
have become affected. They are also of use in 
sciatica, and when the large joints are implicated, 
and in these cases they have been recommended 
by Barpstry ; but they should be prescribed in 
a suitable situation, so as to produce a derivation 
from the part or joint itself, and yet not be far re- 
moved from it. Two or even three issues may be 
required in some cases. 

150. (n.) Moxas have been recommended, from 
the most remote times in the far East, for chronic 
rheumatism, especially when seated in the joints ; 
and they have been praised by Turiuntus, Buse, 
Pascat, Naupav, and more recently by Larrey, 
Dunexison, and Boyte. They are often of 
service when applied in the situations advised 
for issues, and when a puriform discharge from 
the parts cauterized by them is obtained. They, 
as well as issues and setons, are suitable to the 
more chronic cases, or rather to the effects of 
rheumatism, than to recent attacks. 

151. (0.) Mineral waters and mineral baths are 
amongst the most beneficial and popular remedies 
for the several states of chronie rheumatism. Much 
of the benefit derived is, however, due to the 
change of climate, air, scene and occupation con- 
sequent upon visiting watering places. The na- 
tural thermal springs have been most generally 
recommended for the more chronic and obstinate 
states of chronic rheumatism, and for sciatica, 
especially those of Bath and Buxton in this coun- 
try; of Wisbaden, Baden-Baden, Karlsbad, &e. 
in Germany ; of Bareges, in France ; and of several 
in Italy. ‘The chemical composition and tempe- 
rature of these several springs, will suggest the 
propriety of having recourse to them in the cir- 
cumstances of euch case ; and it is chiefly with a 
strict reference of this composition to the pecu- 
liarities of individual cases, that a selection of both 
thermal springs and of other mineral waters should 
be made. Much information will, however, be 
obtained on this topic from the writings of 
Fatconer and Bartow on the Bath’ waters ; 
from those of Roperrson and Scupamore on the 
waters of Buxton; from those of GranviLLez, 
Osann, Ler, and Gairpner, on the German 
thermal springs ; and from Carmicnart’s account 
of the water of Bareges and Bagneres de Bigorres. 
Not only may these waters be taken internally, 
but they are still more beneficial when used as 
general or local baths, or in the form of douche. 
The duration of these baths should depend upon 
the strength of the patient. It should be short at 
first, and prolonged with repetition; but benefit 
will seldom be derived until a number of bathis 
have been taken. ‘lhe circumstances of the case 
should, however, suggest both the duration and 
the frequency of them. The same remark applies 
to the use of the douche. Immediately after the 
bath or the douche, the surface should be rubbed 
with dry hot towels ; and the patient wrapped up 
in flannel or in blankets, so as to promote, for se- 
veral hours, a copious perspiration. The use of 
warm chalebeate baths in chronic states of the 
complaint was much insisted upon by Branpis ; 
of the waters of Rehburgh by Atserrs; of sul- 
phureons waters and baths by many writers; and 
of numerous mineral springs by authorities of every 
kind, some of which will be found in the Biblio- 
graphy. 

152. (p.) A form of physical training has lately 
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come into vogue for chronic rheumatism and other 
chronic ailments, more especially such as result 
from dissipation, excesses, irregularities, &c. of 
various kinds; and this training, conjoined with 
change of air, occupation, scene, and mode of 
living, forming part of the system, and with bath. 
ing, the copious use of diluents and exercise, so as 
to produce a very free cutaneous discharge, is 
often productive of marked benefit, which is the 
more striking in those obstinate cases — which 
have often become obstinate from the fault and 
neglect of the patient, and from recourse having 
been had to many physicians in succession withs 
out allowing any one of them time or opportunity to 
employ the salutary resources of science. What, 
however, is denied the honest advice of a phy« 
sician, is readily accorded by the patient to the 
confident humbug of the charlatan, especially 
when it is sought for at a distance, and acquired 
at an expence which is felt as a recommendation, 
although the only one. Regular modes of living, 
active and regular exercise, temperance, and a 
copious use of diluents, a free excretion from the 
skin, procured by baths, diluents and exercise, and 
change of air, of occupation and of scene, have 
been recommended by physicians in all ages for 
many chronic complaints; but they have ges 
nerally been imperfectly followed out, or pars 
tially adopted, or altogether neglected, by those 
for whom they were prescribed. When, however, 
they were ushered to the public, sane and insane, 
as the results of inspiration ; were surrounded by 
appliances calculated to excite the senses of the 
weak-minded, to attract the eredulous, to allure 
the idle, the frivolous, and the intriguing, and to 
strike those whose consciousness reach but little 
further than their sensations, and who are incapa= 
ble of observing and of reasoning on facts and 
occurrences ; and when they were moulded into 
a plan, and popularized under the name of ‘ waters 
cure ;” and were thus recommended by every 
means of publicity to that largest class of the 
community now specified as an universal remedy, 
beyond all remedies the most efficacious, then 
were the results such as might have been an-« 
ticipated by the philosophic observer of human 
nature, and of the constitution cf the human mind 
as influenced by existing states of society. The 
most remote of these results already appear in @ 
more accurate estimation of this universal “ cure,” 
and in the recognition of the fact, that of all the 
“vanities under the sun,” the greatest and the 
shortest lived are those by which charlatans gull 
the public, and jeopardise not only the lives of 
the credulous, the thoughtless, and the worth- 
less, but also the most important interests of 
families, 

153. (q.) Sulphur, in the form of sulphur fue. 
migation, the oil of sulphur of former times, and 
the carburet of sulphur, have been locally or ex+ 
ternally employed for the more obstinate forms of 
this disease. Orro, of Copenhagen, recommends, 
either alone or in conjunction with vapour baths, 
two drachms of carburet of sulphur in half an 
ounce of rectified spirit of wine, four drops of 
which are to be taken internally every two or three 
hours, and the parts affected to be rubbed with a 
liniment consisting of two drachms of this carburet 
and half an ounce of olive oil. This treatment is 
most suitable to those cases in which the secretions 


| and excretions have been duly improved and pro- 
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noted by the appropriate means before it is entered 


on. 
‘154. (7.) Urtication, or stinging, or flagellation 
ith nettles, has been advised for chronic rheuma- 
sm as well as for some forms of palsy, by many 
the older writers; and it has in more recent 
nes been prescribed by Hureranp, It may be 
orted to with advantage after warm or vapour 
ths ; or in similar cireumstances to those in which 
ther rubefacients and external derivatives have 
een recommended, as warm terebinthinate em- 
ocations, &c, 

155. vi. TREATMENT OF THE ComPLICATIONS OF 
Ruzvmatism. — A, It has been stated above that 
‘acute rheumatism may extend to the membranes 
‘ the brain, the disease either continuing in its 
ore external seats, or subsiding in, or disappear- 
x from these (see §§ 50 and 51.). When head 


mptoms occur in the course of acute or sub- 


scertain the cause and nature of this complica- 
m ; to determine in how far it may be caused by 


ainst the existence of inflammatory action in the 
smbranes, or of simple nervous disturbance, or 
a combination of both. Delirium, if slight, 
ndering, and nocturnal, the external disease 
ntinuing but little or not at all ameliorated, may 

from the narcotics prescribed, or from too 
ering or depressing agents, or from the ex- 
acerbation of the fever (see § 50.) ; and in these 
sireumstances the indications are obvious. Violent 


e same causes, and be removed by similar means 
to those which these indications suggest, or by 
such as are prescribed for this form of headach at 


g-) But when the head-affection appears to be 
endent chiefly upon inflammatory action in the 
embranes, then the subsidence of the external 
sease, especially that of the joint, will indicate 
nature and the danger of effusion. In these 
circumstances, whilst active revulsion or derivation 
hould be attempted by sinapisms applied to the 
parts affected previously, local depletions should 
be ordered, and be followed by blisters on the 
nape of the neck and occiput, or behind the ears. 
Calomel and antimony, purgatives and terebin- 
‘thinate enemata ought also to be administered ; 
and if somnolency or sopor, or coma be threatened, 
the head should be shaved and surrounded by a 
cloth which has been just soaked in spirit of tur- 
entine, or which is imbued with an embrocation 
onsisting of equal parts of the terebinthinate and 
compound camphor liniments. 

156, B. The complications with the several forms 
of cardiac and pericardiac inflammations and their 
consequences are the most frequently met with in 
practice (§¢ 48 and 49.). ‘The nature and treat- 
ment of these complications have been so fully 

scussed when treating of diseases of the heart, 
hat I have left nothing to add respecting them at 
this place. I may however remark, that further 
xperience has proved the accuracy of the opinions 
then stated ; and the propriety of employing the 
means of cure there advised. Rheumatic endo- 
rditis and pericarditis, so common in children 
and young subjects, especially in cold, humid, 
ind variable climates, depend chiefly upon the 
ashions in clothing; upon low, damp, and ill- 
tilated places of abode ; upon modes of living ; 


“atanother place. (See Art. Hrapacus, §§ 50, et | 
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or distracting pain in the head may also depend on - 
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and more especially upon the unnatural practice 
of hardening children by exposure and by fashions 
in dress. Hence the necessity of avoiding these 
causes, and of pursuing a treatment calculated to 
diminish or remove morbid effusion or change of 
structure, and at the same time to improve the 
constitution of the blood, and to promote vital 
action and constitutional powers — objects which 
may be attained, when these complications occur 
in young subjects; although they may be only 
partially or contingently accomplished in older 
subjects. (See Treatment of Rheumatic Endocar- 
ditis and Pericarditis, in Art. Hzarr and Peri. 
earpium, § 144, et seq.) 

157, It is not unusual to meet with cases, in 
which this complication has occurred in early 
life, or has appeared at some previous period, the 
acute rheumatic attack having been entirely re- 


\ moved, but the cardiac or pericardiae affection 
sute rheumatism, the chief object is first to 


continuing either with or without detection. In 
some cases which have come under my obserya- 


|tions, for very many years after the rheumatic 
reatment ; and to observe the evidence for or 


fever, complicated as now stated, had occurred, 
and even after every rheumatic symptom had dis- 
appeared, little or no ailment had been expe- 
rienced, until shortness of breath on exertion, or 
dropsical effusion evineed the mischief produced 
in the heart. In other cases, however, attacks of 
acute or sub-acute, or chronic rheumatism, have 
followed at periods more or less remote from that 
attack in which this complication first appeared, 
generally aggravating the cardiac or pericardiac 
lesion, but not having always this effect; for I 
have met with instances, one of them in a medical 
man, in which an attack even of acute rheumatism 
has not increased the organic disease of the heart 
which had taken place during a previous seizure. 

158. A reference to the histories of cases of 
this complication, which have come under my 
care in the course of a practice of thirty years, and 
of which I have preserved notes, suggests their 


| classification as follows: — 1st. Cases in which 
rheumatic fever complicated with cardiac disease 


had been experienced in early life, but many years 
had passed without any ailment having been 
experienced until shortness of -breathing on ex- 
ertion and dropsy ultimately supervened, the 
patient dying of the cardiac disease, no second 
attack of rheumatism having occurred. In a case 
now under my care, twenty-three years elapsed be- 
tween the rheumatic fever thus complicated and 
the present developed state of the organic disease of 
of the heart, no rheumatic disease or other ailment 
having been experienced during all these years, al- 
though the cardiac affection had been slowly pro- 
eressing until it has reached its present state. —2d, 
Some years after the occurrence of this complica- 
tion, the cardiac disease still existing, latent or de- 
tected, another attack of acute rheumatism has 
supervened, and has aggravated the cardiac com- 
plication, or even diminished the physical signs and 
symptoms of this complication, these different effects 
depending much upon the treatment and constitu- 
tion of the patient. I have thus seen two attacks of 
rheumatic fever take place after intervals of years ; 
the cardiac complication at last destroying the 
patient. In the case of a medical man, two such 
attacks, after intervals of some years, have left the 


cardiac disease, in respect of both the physical 
signs and the symptoms, much less extensive and 
severe than when I first saw him, fifteen years 
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ago.— 3d. Much more frequently the patient who 
has experienced an attack of cardiac disease in the 
course of, or consequent upon, rheumatic fever, 
has suffered recurrences of the rheumatic affection 
in a slight or chronic form, without any very ma- 
nifest aggravation of the cardiac disease, which, 
however, has either slowly advanced, or has pro- 
ceeded more or less rapidly according to his habits, 
modes of living, constitution, and treatment. — 
4th. In several instances, rheumatic fever has 
occurred in early life, accompanied or followed 
by a cardiac complication, and no second attack 
of rheumatism has appeared, or merely slight or 
chronic rheumatic affection; but the cardiac 
symptoms, as well as the physical signs of cardiac 
disease, have gradually subsided until they have, 
after several years, nearly altogether disappeared, 
or have been attended by little inconvenience. 

159. It is obvious that, in these several states 
of coinplication, the exact nature and extent and 
consequences of the cardiac and pericardiac le- 
sions, demand the chief attention; and that the 
treatment of whatever rheumatic affection may be 
present should be a secondary object. Fortunately, 
however, the very means in which I have for 
many years confided in for the several forms of 
rheumatism, are also such as are most service- 
able in the cardiac lesions most commonly as- 
sociated with them. After what I have stated, 
when treating of diseases of the Heart and Pr- 
RicARDIUM (see §§ 144. et seg.), I need only 
enumerate some of the most efficient means which 
may be prescribed in these complications, and 
which moderate powers of observation will enable 
the physician to apply to the peculiarities of par- 
ticular cases. Upon the approach, or in the 
early stage of the cardiac complication, calomel 
with opium, or with aconite; or the tincture or 
extract of aconite with biborate of soda or with 
alkalies; spirits of turpentine given by the mouth ; 
alkaline aperients with colchicum ; camphor with 
digitalis and henbane ; the alkalies in large doses 
with demulcents and diluents, and external re- 
vulsion, are most efficacious in preventing the 
deposition of lymph or fibrine, and the effusion of 
fluid. At an advanced stage, when either fibrinous 
lymph, or serous fluid, has been effused, or when 
hypertrophy has followed obstructive or other 
changes of the valves and orifices of the heart, 
then the iodides of mercury or potash; borax in 
camphor mixture ; the iodide of potassium and the 
solution, or carbonate, of polash, with the com- 
pound decoction of sarza, or the decoction of 
senega and an aromatic water; camphor with digi- 
talis, and with either of these decoctions, or with 
the infusion or tincture of hops; the iodide of iron 
in the syrup of sarza; and an issue or seton near 
the margin of the ribs, are the means in which I 
have most confided. 

160. C. When the membranes of the spinal 
chord are affected (§$ 52, 53.), the treatment 
should depend’ much upon the duration of the 
disease in this situation. If the patient be seen 
early, local depletion, chiefly by cupping, followed 
by calomel and opium with colchicum ; by pur- 
gatives and terebinthinate enemata; by terebin- 
thinate embrocations in the course of the spine, 
and by blisters, are most serviceable. If the case 
come under treatment at a more advanced period, 
or if the above means have failed, partial palsy or 
paraplegia, or other symptoms of increasing 
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congestion, effusion of lymph or presstire on the — 
chord appearing, issues or setons in the back or 
loins ; the bichloride of mercury, or the iodide of 
potassium, in the decoction of sarza, and the other 
means advised in the articles on Patsy and Sprnar 
Cuorp, will then be appropriate. 

161. D. When the diaphragm, or either its 
pleural or peritoneal surfaces are implicated, or 
when the costal pleura, or the peritoneum (§§ 54, 
55, 56.) reflected over the abdominal parietes, is 
attacked, the lymph thrown out soon excites in- 
flammatory action in the opposite parts of these 
membranes, and agglutination of the surfaces soon 
follows. This complication not infrequently came 
under my notice many years ago in public in- 
stitutions, the affection of these surfaces having 
been an extension of disease from the adjoining 
parts, the tenderness and pain of which often 
masked the more internal mischief. When, how- | 
ever, the diaphragm is implicated, the symptoms — 
of diaphragmitis are generally present in a very 
manifest form (see Art. Diapnracm, § 9. et seg.), | 
In these associations of the disease, the means — 
already advised, especially local depletions, cas 
lomel, colchicum, and opium; terebinthinate em- 
brocations, blisters, issues, &c., and various other 
means recommended in the articles on inflam. 
mations of these surfaces and on their consequences, 
may be resorted to. In many instances, these 
forms of disease are not brought before the phy- 
siclan until they have arrived at advanced or 
chronic states — until effusion, adhesion, &c. have 
taken place; and then a judicious and persevering 
treatment will be required to produce any amelio- 
ration, aided by change of air, by suitable diet, 
and by whatever may promote the general health 
and constitutional power. In many cases, however, 
the iodides already mentioned, taken in suitable 
vehicles ; bichloride of mercury in small doses 
with sarza ; alkaline solutions with iodides ; Plums 
mer’s pill, with soap and taraxacum; repeated 
applications of the terebinthinate embrocation ; 
repeated blisters, and issues, when aided by pro- 
per regimen, will be productive of some benefit. 
These external means are more efficacious than 
the application of the tartar-emetic ointment, 
which I have not found of much service in these — 
cases. 

162, E. The association of affections of the sexual 
organs with rheumatism, or the supervention of the 
former upon the latter (§ 57.), requires means 
adapted to the states of sexual disorder, such dis« 
orders being duly considered under their respective 
heads. But, in respect of these, as of other as- 
sociations of internal disease with rheumatism, it 
should not be overlooked, that it is not only such 
internal disease which requires appropriate treat- 
ment, but also the rheumatic diathesis — the con- 
stitutional affection, whether depending upon or 
seated in the organic nervous system, or in the 
blood, or in both,—and to this diathesis, and to the 
conditions constituting and indicating it, our means — 
of cure should also be directed ; using means cal« 
culated to support the vital power of this system, 
and to remove the morbid conditions of the blood 
— objects which are more certainly attained by 
the remedies I have advised for the treatment of 
rheumatism, than by any other. Rheumatism in 
females being so frequently connected with sup- 
pression, or irregularity, or difficulty, or the 
cessation of the catamenia, or with leucorrhoeal 
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affections, due attention in the treatment should 
therefore be devoted to these disorders, 
_ 163. F. Gonorrheal Rhewmatism, or the states 
of rheumatism consequent upon gonorrhoea (§ 44. 
et seg.), is one of the most difficult to remove. A 
severe case of it occurred in my practice very 
lately, and presented the mixed form of capsular 
and aponeurotic rheumatism, the knees, and limbs 
generally, having been severely affected. The 
iodide of potassium and solution of. potash, in the 
decoction of bark, or in the guaiacum mixture, 
and frequently with colchicum, were the medicines 
chiefly prescribed. The case proceeded favoura- 
bly, and after a few weeks the patient was able to 
have change of air, and to take regular walking 
exercise. In more obstinate cases, I have given 
the spirit of turpentine internally until the urinary 
organs were affected with success; or bark with 
alkalies and the iodide of potassium, whilst tere- 
Dinthinate epithems, or blisters, were applied on or 
near to the affected joints. In this form of the 
disease, a full dose of calomel, colchicum, and 
spium, taken at night, and a draught with castor 
oil and spirit of turpentine the following morning, 
in addition to these means, and repeated at in- 
tervals of one, two, or three days, will generally 
be of great service. I have seen the tinctura lytte, 
and capsicum, given with the medicines now 
mentioned, until some degree of irritation was 
produced in the urinary organs by the former, 
and until heat or smarting at the anus followed 
the latter, prove most beneficial in this form of the 
complaint. If the affection of the joints become 
‘chronic, the internal use of the iodides, and the 
epeated application of blisters, or the formation 
‘Of issues near the joints, and recourse to thermal 
‘Springs, are amongst the most efficacious means of 
‘eure. If this form of the disease be neglected at 
an early stage and becomes chronic, it is not only 
removed with the greatest difficulty, but organic 
Iesion of the joint is very apt to supervene. 
164. G. Rheumatism is often associated with in- 
fluenza or catarrhal fever, or with ague, or with a 
remittent form of fever, and I have already shown 
_ that the complication is due chiefly to the presence 
of malaria in the humid and cold air to which the 
patient has been exposed, or to his having pre- 
Viously been the subject of ague (§ 58.). In 
s of either of these associations, the treat- 
‘ment which I have recommended for the rheu- 
matic affection is equally appropriate to the as- 
“sociated disorder, the lowermg means too fre- 
“quently prescribed for the former aggravating not 
a it, but also the complication, and favouring 
the supervention of still more serious internal 
ase, especially of the fibro-serous, or serous 
surfaces. 
165. H. If Pneumonia or plewro-pneumonia 
_ Supervene in the course of acute rheumatism, a 
"moderate general or local vascular depletion will 
"be prescribed with advantage, if the patient be 
strong or plethoric; and calomel or antimonials 
with opium, and saline diaphoretics, will generally 
be required. Blisters will also be of service. In 
_ & case, which was under my care, caused by 
 Temoval in an unfavourable state of weather and 
"season, into a damp house, rheumatism, in a sub- 
‘acute form, disappeared from the arm after two 
v doses of the wine of colchicum of ten drops each 
had been taken, and was immediately followed by 
_ asthenic pneumonia with rusty expectoration. A 
Vor, III. 


small cupping on the chest (seven ounces), and 
camphor with ammonia, small doses of the decoc« 
tion of senega and terebinthinate rubefacients, 
and due attention to the several secretions and 
excretions, especially to those from the skin and 
kidneys, were soon followed by recovery. Pneu- 
monia and pleuro-pneumonia associated with, or 
consequent upon rheumatism, have but rarely 
come under my observation ; and the association 
of scurvy with rheumatism is not more frequent, 
although these complications appear to have been 
of more common occurrence during the early part 
of the last century, according to the best practical 
writers on medicine in that period. More recently 
lemon-juice, which has been found so beneficial 
for the prevention and cure of scurvy, has been 
said to have been serviceable in rheumatism, but 
I have had no experience of it in this latter com- 
plaint. 

166. vii. Recimen, Diet, anp Cuance or Arr. 
— There are few diseases which require greater 
attention to these than rheumatism. During an 
attack of the acute form of the disease, the regimen 
and diet should be antiphlogistic. Such articles 
as are the least likely to occasion acidity should 
alone be taken. Saccharine substances ought to 
be avoided. As soon as convalescence has pro- 
ceeded sufficiently far to admit of removal, change 
of air should be recommended,—more particularly 
to a mild or warm and dry air, or to a place 
where warm salt-water baths may be procured, or 
thermal springs may be used, especially to Bath 
or Buxton. If the attack has not been complicated 
with, or followed by, any affection of the heart, 
regular and active exercise in the open air ought 
to be taken, as soon as the patient is able, so as to 
preserve a free excretion from the skin. If any 
cardiac affection is present, an issue should be kept 
freely discharging near the margins of the ribs. In 
more chronic or mild cases, the regimen and diet 
ought to be regulated according to the peculiarities 
of individual cases ; but, in every instance, change 
of air, active exercise in the open air, when it can 
be taken without detriment to the affected part ; 
flannel clothing nearest to the skin; a diet regulated 
conformably with the state of the complaint ; and 
due regulation and promotion of the several 
secretions and excretions, are most important aids 
to a permanent recovery, and to the prevention of 
a future attack. . 
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vol. xix. p. 812. — R. Macleod, in ibid. Oct. 21. 1837, 
p- 117, — A. F. Chomel, Lecons de Clinique Médicale 
faite 4 la Hotel-Dieu de Paris. — Fiévre Typhoide, 
Rheumatisme, et Pneumonie, &c. 3 vols. 8vo. Paris 
1837-40. — J. Bouillaud, Traité Clinique du Rheuma- 
tisme Articulaire, et de la Loi de Coincidence des In- 
flammations du Coeur avec cette Maladie, 8vo. Paris 
1840.—G. F. Greiner, Die Rheumatischen Krankheiten 
nach ihrem Wesen, &c. &c. 8vo. Leipz. 1841. — Rey. in 
Brit. and For. Med. Review, vol. xiv. p. 412. — Lee, in 
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the Joints, 8vo. Lond. 1843. — J. Robertson, On Spinal 
and Nervous Diseases, Rheumatism, 8vo. Lond. 1841. 
— 8. Forry, Statistical Researches relative to the Etio- 
Jogy of Pulmonary and Rheumatic Diseases, &c. &c. 
8vo. Philadelph. 1840. — D. Craigie, Elements of the 
Practice of Physic, &c. 2 yols. 8vo. Edin. 1840, vol. ii. 
p. 535, — A. B. Granville, On the Spas of Germany, 
‘&e. 2d edit..8vo. Lond. 1839.— And on the Spas of 
England, &c. 3 vols. 8vo. Lond. 1841. — Several in- 
‘teresting facts and observations connected with Rheu- 
matism will be found in the following Modern Perio- 
dical Works on Medicine: — The Edinburgh Medical 
and Surgical Journal, vol.i. p. 154. p. 480.3; vol. ii. 
p. 286. 391. 448.; vol. iv. p.93. 97. (Cod liver 
oil) ; vol. v. p. 248.3; vol. vii. p. 146. ; vol, viii. p. 523, ; 
yol. ix. p. 205. ; vol. x. p. 18. 355. 437.3; vol. xii. p. 168.5: 
yok xiii. p. 251.3; vol. xiv. p. 343.; vol. xv. p.14.; 
yol. xvi. p. 374, 578.; vol. xix. p. 399.3; vol. xxviii. 
p. 395. — The Medico-Chirurgical Review, vol. xxix. 
p. 657. — Ibid. April 1838. p. 538. — Jbid. July 1836, 

. $2. p. 252. — Ib¢d. October 1836, p. 341. — Lbid. April 
837, p. 511. — London Medical Gaxette, 23d Jan. 1836. 
21st October 1837, p. 117. — Seymour, in ibid, 22d Octo- 
ber 1836; 29th October, 1836; No. 464. p. 119.3; No. 
469. p. 310. ; No. 474. p. 510. — Lancet, No. 601..p. 820. ; 
No. 607. p. 72.; 25th June, 1836, p. 444. ; 23d July, 1836, 
p. 572.;_ No. 675. p. 634.3; Ist October, 1836, p. 61. 
(Gonorrheal). — The British and Foreign Medical Re- 
view. Otto, in vol. ii. p. 252. — Brera’s Pathology of, 
yol. i. p. 566. — Bene, vol. i. p.7. —Malcolmson, vol. v. 
p.130.— Piorry, vol. vi. p. 147.— Chomel, vol. vi. 
p. 373. — Todd, vol. xvi. p. 460.— Bouillaud, vol. v. 
p. 230. — Bonnet, vol. xxii. p. 63.: vols. v. p. 130.3 vi. 

. 354.3; viii. p. 325. 523.: xiii. p. 449. ; xiv. pp. 336. 
412, 581.; xvi. p. 468. ; xviii. p. 522.3; xx. pp. 184. 268. ; 
Xxi. p.. 372. ; xxii. p. 427. ; xxiii. p..126. 


RICKETS. —Synon. — Rhachitis (from paxis, 
_ the spine, or fax:rns, spinal), Glisson ; — 
_ Rachitis, Sauvages, Vogel, Boerhaave, Cullen ; 
—Tabes Pituitosa, Morbus Anglicus, Osteo- 
malacia, Mollities ossium, Osteosarcosis, Auct. ;— 
Innutritio ossium, Darwin; — Osteomalakia, 
Swediaur; — Scrofula rhachitis, Young; — 
_ Cyrtosis rhachia, Good ;— Tubes pectorea, Spina 
_ nodosa, Rachitismus ; — Rachite, Rachitisme, 
_ Riquets, Fr. ;—Englische krankheit, Germ. ;— 
Rachitide, Ital.; — Rickets, softening of the 
bones, 
Crassir. — Class 3d, Cachectic diseases ; — 
Order 2d. Swellings (Cullen). — Class 
_ Oth. Diseases of the Excernent Function. 
_. . Order 1st. Affecting the Parenchyma 
. (Good). IV. Crass. IV. Onrver. (Au- 
’ thor, 
wal ee Softening and curvature especially 
of the long bones, and swelling of their extremities ; 
the head being large, the spine bent, the abdomen en- 
larged, and the flesh emaciated and flabby, with all 
the signs of general debility and impaired assimila- 
tion. 
_ 2. This disease was first described by Dr. Davin 
Wuistier, in his inaugural dissertation (De 
. ae Puerili Anglorum dicto ‘“ the Rickets.” 
Lugdun. Batav. 1645.) Gutsson, who soon af- 
terwards wrote on this complaint, states that he 
was induced to give it the name of Rhachitis, be- 
Cause the spine was so often affected in its course, 
and because the term nearly resembled rickets, 
the name by. which it was commonly known in 
England before the time at which he wrote. Dr. 
Cumin remarks that the works of WuistLER, 
Guisson, Bare, and others, procured a currency 
for their. opinion that the disease made its first 
appearance in the western parts of England to- 
wards the middle of the seventeenth century, and 
that it hence was called the English malady. The 
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first of these writers published in 1645; the 
second edition of Grisson’s treatise appeared in 
1650 ; and hence it may be inferred that the com- 
plaint had first appeared at a much earlier period. 
FLoyer, indeed, states that “ Rickets first ap- 
peared in England about the year 1620,” These, 
as well as other contemporary writers, contend 
that the disease was considered of recent date ; 
that it first appeared in the southern and western 
parts of the island, and that it had spread to the 
eastern and northern counties by the time when 
Guisson wrote. Softening of the bones, although 
most frequently observed in the young of the 
human species, is not confined to the species ; for 
it has been observed in monkeys, in the several 
domestic animals, in the ox, the horse, and in 
pigs ; and even in poultry, especially when ex- 
posed to cold, humidity, unwholesome air, and to 
improper diet. Viewing rickets as consisting 
chiefly of an imperfect assimilation, in which the 
bones suffer more especially, and evince more or 
less softening, I shall first and chiefly consider it 
as it appears in children—as common or true 
rickets ; and next, very briefly asit occurs in adults, 
or as the mollities ossitum of writers. 

3. I. Rickers as AFFEcTING INFANTS AND 
Curtpren. — Rickets has been observed in the 
foetus by several writers; but it is doubtful 
whether or not the imperfect ossification, and 
consequently softened state of the bones, observed 
congenitally, should be viewed as rickets, as, in 
this disease, there is, as will be shown hereafter, a 
change in the state of the affected bones different 
from a mere delay or simple imperfection of osseous 
formation, The complaint has been met with from 
the earliest months until approaching puberty ; 
but it is most commonly observed to commence 
during the first dentition, or from six or seven 
months to three years of age. M. Guentn states 
that, of 346 cases, 209 were affected from the age 
of one to three years. Three cases only were 
congenital, and 34 only occurred from four to 
twelve years. Of the 346 cases, 148 were males, 
and 198 females. 

4. i. Description. — The course of the disease 
has been divided by MM.Guérin and Gurr- 
sENT into three stages, Ist, that of incubation ; 2d, 
that of deformity ; and 3d, that of restoration or 
of irremediable atrophy, as the termination may 
be. From considerable experience of the com- 
plaint, I believe the division to be useful, and to 
be based on sound observation, — A. The precur- 
sory, or incubative period, does not constitute the 
complaint; but consists chiefly of that impaired 
state of the organic nervous or vital functions 
which occasions those changes constituting the 
malady ; and that state may be associated with a 
variety of ailments of the digestive and assimilat- 
ing organs. The transition from apparent health 
to the incipient state of the disease 1s always 
gradual, and consequently more or less slow ; but 
it may be masked by some other disorder, and 
hence not be recognised until this period has made 
considerable progress. ‘The impairment of vital 
power originating the malady 1s most frequently 
associated with indigestion, or with chronic ir- 
ritation of the gastro-intestinal mucous surface, or 
with bronchitis, or with hooping-cough, or even 
with lobular pneumonia, and with more or less 
change of the urine, which, however, has generally 


been imperfectly examined. N evertheless, cases 
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occur in which but little or no ailment, or merely 
slight debility of the digestive and assimilating 
functions, has been remarked up to the time of 
the manifest appearance of the complaint. 

5. With the approach of rickets, the child is 
dull, or sad, or peevish ; is averse from play or any 
action ; prefers to sit or lie, appears feeble or in- 
dolent, or complains of inability to use exertion, 
and of pains in the joints and along the bones ; 
the appetite is impaired or is capricious; the 
bowels are irregular or relaxed, and the stools 
morbid, or pale, or deficient in healthy bile; the 
face is pale, and the flesh becomes soft and flab- 
by; perspiration is free on slight exertion, and is 
weakening and colliquative during sleep, and the 
skin often moist during the day. The pulse is 
quick, soft and broad or open, the external veins 
are large, and the jugular veins much dilated. 
Thirst is generally present; emaciation becomes 
evident, and the abdomen tumid. With all these 
symptoms, however, no evidence of rickets may 
exist ; for they may accompany or usher in 
other maladies ; but, when with these, the urine 
is more abundant than in health, and when it de- 
posits a copious calcareous sediment, or abounds 
in the phosphates, then the early or precursory 
stage of the complaint may be considered as 
already present ; and it is in this stage especially 
that the salts are most abundant in the urine 
(§ 16.). 

6. The duration of this period necessarily varies 
with the number and severity of the symptoms 
now enumerated, with the age and constitution of 
the patient, and more particularly with the quantity 
of phosphates contained in the urine. It may thus 
vary from one or two months to six or seven ; 
but, when the head is very large, and the bones 
of the head imperfectly developed, or the sutures 
not closed when the abdomen is very tumid, the 
bowels lax, the stools pale and deficient in bile, 
and the urine abundant, the second, or developed 
state of the complaint appears early. The con- 
tinued operation of the causes, neglect or in- 
judicious treatment, and the occurrence of some 
local intercurrent affection, may shorten this pe- 
riod ; whilst a proper treatment and regimen may 
remove all the symptoms, and prevent the de- 
velopement of the disease. In some cases, also, 
the precursory stage may be hardly apparent ; the 
first indication of the complaint being the actual 
deformity of the limbs constituting the second stage ; 
the child may have appeared, up to the detection 
of the flexure of the long bones, in good health ; 
although closer observation and an examination of 
the urine would have detected more or less evidence 
of disorder. 

7. B. The second period is that which is cha- 
racterised by more or less deformity of the bones. 
The extremities of the long bones, especially those 
of the ankles and wrists, and the sternal ends of 
the ribs, are the parts which first evince this stage, 
by their swollen or knobby appearance ; and the 
lower portions of these bones now begin to yield, 
especially those of the lower limbs, when the child 
is so old as to attempt to walk. The increasing 
softness and yielding of the bones are now ap- 
parent in the gradual change of their forms. The 
lower extremities are usually curved by the weight 
of the body, whilst their bones yield more or less 
to the action of the most powerful of the muscles. 
They generally present the convexity of the cur- 
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vature outwards, and the concavity inwards, The 
femurs are sometimes curved forwards, but more 
frequently outwards, as are the tibia. The knees 
are sometimes bent inwards, and the feet thrown 
outwards, so that the knees press against each 
other, and the patient rests on the inside of the 
foot; and as often the knees are separated to an 
unnatural distance by the continued curvature 
outwards of both the thighs and legs, the whole of 
the lower extremities forming irregular curvatures, 
with the convexities outwards and greatest at or 
near the knees. In some cases the angle formed 
between the neck and shaft of the femur is changed 
from an obtuse to a right or an acute angle, 
Much of the deformity which takes place in this 
stage is owing either to the manner of carrying or 
placing the child, or to the weight of the body and 
head upon the lower extremities when attempts 
are made to stand or walk, and upon the upper 
extremities also, when the child crawls about on 
its knees and hands. 

8. The head of the rickety child is generally 
unusually large. The vertex is often flattened ; 
the forehead is prominent and broad; and the 
centres of the parietal bones expanded. The 
fontanelle is wide and unclosed ; and, if the child 
be very young, the sutures expand or remain 
open. The bones of the face are imperfectly — 
developed, or are partially arrested in their 
growth; and the under-jaw is often elongated. 
The process of dentition is arrested or delayed ; 
or if they have been formed they soon decay, 
owing to softening of the fangs, and of the alveolar 
processes. The clavicles are, after the bones of 
the lower extremities, the most frequently de- 
formed. The long bones of the upper extremities 
are much less frequently curved than those of the 
lower. ‘The spine is generally also curved, owing 
as much to yielding of the ligaments as to soften- 
ing of the bodies of the vertebra. The curvature 
is commonly outwards, but it is sometimes also 
lateral-outwards in the back or between the 
shoulders, where the curvature is also to one side, 
and to the opposite side in the lumbar region, 
where also there is sometimes a curvature inwards, 
The curvatures of the spine, especially outwards, 
are generally connected with a flattening of the 
ribs laterally. The ribs are turned inwards, and 
their sternal extremities, at their connections with 
their cartilages, are swollen into knobs. Whilst 
the sides of the chest are thus compressed, the 
dorsal spine is pushed outwards, and the sternum 
also outwards, the diameter of the chest, from 
right to left, being thus much diminished, and the 
“pigeon breast” formed. (See art. Cuesr, de« 
formities of.) The flat bones, as those of the 
shoulder and pelvis, are also sometimes affected. 
The shoulder-blade is, in a few instances, so 
deformed as to embarrass more or less the move- 
ments of the shoulder; but when the bones of 
the pelvis are softened, the deformity is of the 
utmost importance, especially to the female, in 
after life. The change of form in the pelvis is 
often. remarkable, and is extremely various, the 
sacrum and pubis being carried either backwards. 
or forwards, the ilia directed inwards or otherwise. 
altered, the lower part of the sacrum pushed up- 
wards, and the outlet of the pelvis variously 
altered in form and diminished in diameter. The 
progress of deformity is generally from the ex-. 
tremities to the centre of the frame, and more 
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especially from below upwards, particularly after 
the first year. 
_ 9, The relative proportion of the alteration of 
the different bones in rickety patients has been 
stated by M. Guerin. But it should not be 
overlooked that, as the bones nearest the centre 
of the frame are the last affected, or are liable to 
deformity only at an advanced stage, and in 
neglected or ill-treated cases, the statistics he has 
furnished are open to the objections which may 
be urged against the statistics of other diseases — 
whether the relative proportion, or numerical cal- 
culations, be applied to symptoms, or to organic 
changes, or to remedial results,—objections based 
on the differences of disease owing to varying 
combinations of predisposing and exciting causes ; 
to endemic and epidemic influences; to seasons 
and weather, to modes and manners of life, and 
to numerous circumstances, to which it is needless 
- here to advert. M.Gvenrin states that, of 496 
cases of rickets, eleven only had swellings of the 
extremities of the bones without curvature; and 
of the 485 with curvatures, 59 had at the same 
time deformity of the thorax, 48 deformity of the 
spine, 17 enlargement at the same time of the 
cranium, and 14 only deformity of the upper ex- 
tremities simultaneously with these alterations, 
10. During this stage, the deformity of the 
bones is not the only change. ‘The alterations 
mentioned in connection with the first stage con- 
tinue during this. The abdomen continues tumid, 
or increases in size, and is more tympanitic, the 
limbs more emaciated and flabby ; the child more 
languid and weak; the perspiration free and 
readily increased ; the thirst increased ; the pulse 
quick, small, and weak, with slight hectic symp- 
toms; and pains are complained of in the bones 
and joints. The bowels are irregular, or loose, 
and the stools pale or almost devoid of healthy 
bile. The general emaciation and change in the 
bones allow the head to appear larger than usual, 
_ whilst it is often only large in proportion to the 
rest of the body ; and whilst all other parts of the 
frame, the bones especially, cease to grow, during 
this stage, the head appears even to enlarge, and 
the faculties of the brain to be developed, some- 
times precociously.* The cessation of growth, 
particularly of the bones, during this period is most 
remarkable in the lower extremities, and less so 
from below upwards, M. Guerin states, that 
his comparisons of the skeletons of rickety subjects, 
with those of the same age and sex who had not 
_ been rickety, gave the following per centage of 
reduction in the different bones: — in the fibula, 
28 per cent.; in the tibia, 25; in the femur, 22 ; 
in the cubitus, 19; in the humerus, 15; in the 


* Mental precocity is not, however, always seen ; for 
sometimes the child continues dull, taciturn, or stupid, or 
even idiotic. These opposite states have been explained 
by supposing that the openness of the sutures has allowed 
the circulation and developement of the brain to advance 
at an increased rate, and the faculties of the mind to 
- expand; whilst the closure of the sutures, and the con- 
Sequent unyielding state of the cranial bones, have con- 
fined and embarrassed the functions of the brain, and 
occasioned the opposite state of the mental powers. But, 
as far as I have observed, precocity has not always existed 
in connection with openness of the sutures ; nor stupidity 
with their closure. Perhaps the chemical pathologists, 
who attempt to explain all by chemical changes, will ac- 
count for the different phenomena by ascribing them to 
the state of the blood and to the excess of phosphates in 
it, during their passage from the bones to the kidneys, by 
which they are eliminated. 
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clavicle, 9; in the sternum, 8; in the spine, 5; 
and in the pelvis, 17 per cent. 

_ll. The duration of this stage necessarily varies 
with the persistence or removal of the causes 
during treatment, with an early or delayed re- 
course to judicious means, with the diet and regi- 
men, and with the local affections which may 
Sat ape the disease. In the more rapid states 
of the complaint this stage may not continue 
longer than two or three months, whilst in more 
chronic forms, and when the complaint has been 
long neglected, and unfavourable circumstances 
continue their influences, this period may extend 
even to several’years, the deformity and its at- 
tendant symptoms either very slowly increasing or 
remaining nearly stationary. 

12. C, The third stage, or period of restoration, 
or that attended by either a favourable or un- 
favourable change, is marked by no very sudden 
alteration from the state above described; it ap- 
pears gradually, but rarely rapidly, unless some 
intercurrent disease, or local affection supervene ; 
and this is not infrequent.—(a.) If the disease 
does not tend towards recovery, the emaciation in- 
creases, the abdomen is more distended, and the 
bowels more disordered, whilst the secretions and 
excretions are still more morbid than before. The 
deformity of the bones continue or increase ; and 
ultimately the child is carried off by disease of the 
lungs or of the abdominal viscera, or several 
lesions of the thoracic and abdominal organs may 
co-exist in the same case and terminate life, as 
congestion of the lungs with effusion into the 
pleura; general bronchitis with gastro-intestinal 
Irritation ; lesions in the digestive canal with en- 
largement of the mesenteric glands ; crude tuber- 
cular formations in the lungs, with tubercles in 
the membranes of the brain, and effusion in the 
ventricles or between the membranes, &c. If the 
child is not carried off by one or more of these, 
and continues deformed, without any amendment 
of the symptoms, the softness of the bones is much 
diminished, their flexibility is lost, they are more 
atrophied, and they are more readily broken; the 
deformity often still increasing. Recovery then 
rarely takes place ; a complication of internal dis- 
orders, consequent upon structural changes, and 
upon a morbid state of the blood, ultimately ter- 
minating life. 

13. (b.) A favourable change from the se- 
cond stage is evinced at first by the states of 
the secretions and excretions. The urine as- 
sumes a more natural appearance and compo- 
sition (§ 16.); the stools are more healthy, and 
coloured more deeply by bile; the abdomen ap- 
pears less tumid and less tympanitic ; the pulse is 
less frequent, and pains in the limbs are not so 
much complained of. The countenance presents 
more animation ; and the hectic or remittent febrile 
symptoms and thirst subside gradually. ‘The ap- 
petite is less capricious and more natural; and, 
with the continuance of these changes, the flesh 
becomes firmer, and voluntary motion is made with 
greater activity. The growth of the limbs, which 
had been suspended until now, proceeds with re- 
markable vigour ; the bones are gradually restored, 
and, if the deformity is not very great, it disappears 
by degrees ; the curvatures are either diminished 
or altogether removed ; the swellings of the epi- 
physes of the bones subside, and ossification pro- 
ceeds with great rapidity, me gs bones ac- 
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quiring greater density and strength than usual. 
The muscles also acquire a more powerful deve- 
lopement, so that persons who have been rickety 
n childhood have afterwards become remarkable 
for strength. 

14. (c,) During recovery an excessive ossific 
action often occurs, more especially in the parts 
which had been swollen and softened during the 
stage of deformity. Not only are the sound bones 
more dense, but, in some intances, a state of 
hyperostosis or extoses more or less numerous, 
especially near the epiphyses and sutures, is 
observed. I have seen this occur most remarkably 
at the terminations of the ribs and commencement 
of the cartilages, the whole being more or Jess 
soldered together, and also with thesternum. Oc- 
easionally slight accessions of fever are observed 
during recovery, and either advance the process 
of restoration, or are the mere concomitants of the 
change taking place in the bones and system 
generally. If the complaint occur in children 
about the second year of age, or later, although 
t may be of considerable duration, amendment is 
generally rapid when. it commences; and even 
when the growth is stunted, and the deformity is 
still considerable, still the period of puberty may 
remarkably develope growth and diminish the de- 
formity, especially when the advantages of a 
favourable change of air and out-doors exercise 
are enjoyed. 

15. When the disease is attended by an out- 
wards or lateral curvature of the spine, or with 
flattening of the ribs and protuberance of the 
sternum (see art. Cursr, deformities of), re- 
covery is imperfect and protracted, and the more 
so the greater the deformity arising from the 
curvatures of the spine and the flattening or bend- 
ing inwards of the ril’s. In these cases the func- 
tions of the lungs are impaired, and the more 
advanced parts of the assimilative processes are 
mpeded. In many of these cases, especially in 
those which are the most deformed, and when the 
spinal curvature is so extreme as to form a dorsal 
hump, the deformity continues through life, the 
duration of which it may considerably abridge, by 
avouring the supervention of congestion of the 
lungs, or bronchitis or pneumonia, or even 
asphyxia, by pressure on the origins of the spinal 
nerves. In some, the curvature diminishes with 
the restoration of health, aided by suitable treat- 
ment and regimen; but, in others, it increases, 
sometimes after having been long stationary, owing 
to some change in the general health, or to de- 
bility, or to disease, when ultimately a fatal 
termination takes place in the way now stated. 

16. D. The urine in rhachitis presents more or 
less change from the healthy state. Generally it 
is much more abundant than might be expected, 
considering the free transpiration from the skin. 
It is commonly pale, but it is sometimes of natural 
colour. The urea, and uric acid are diminished, 
whilst the salts are increased. A free acid is 
sometimes observed, which has been said to be 
the phosphoric, but this requires further investiga- 
tion. The phosphates are more abundant than in 
health, and more especially than in healthy 
children ; and a considerable sediment of oxalate 
of lime is not infrequent; and it has been ob- 
served that urinary calculiare frequent in rhachitic 
children, As far as’ my own observation enables 
me to state, the increase in the fixed salts is most 
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considerable during the advance of the first stage, 
and when the deformity begins to appear in the 
bones: it is less remarkable when the disease is far 
advanced, and the softening and flexures the 
greatest. ‘he phosphate of soda and the earthy 
phosphates are most abundant. In a case ex- 
amined by Marcuanp (Lehrb. der Phys. Chemic. 
p. 338.), the urine contained much lactic acid 
and lactates, and a great excess of the earthy 
phosphates. In a case by Mr. Sotty (Transact, 
of Roy. Med. and Chirurg. Soc. &c., vol. xx. 
p- 448.), three or four times the usual amount of 
phosphate of lime existed in the urine. The 
exact composition of the urine during the third 
stage, especially during a return to the healthy 
state, has not been shown, 

17. E. Various complications often occur in the 
course of this complaint. These may be either of 
an acute or chronic nature. Rickety children 
may-be the subjects of the usual disease of child- 
hood, as hooping-cough, measles, scarlet fever, 
small-pox, &c., or of bronchitis, pneumonia, in- 
flammatory irritation of the digestive canal, en-— 
largement of the spleen, scrofulous enlargement of 
the glands, tubercular productions in the lungs 
and other organs, cutaneous eruptions, &c. Most 
of these are accidents by no means necessarily 
consequent upon the rickety constitution; but, 
when the disease is far advanced, or is attended by 
deformity of the spine or chest, then the affections 
of the lungs, pulmonary congestion, effusions into 
the shut cavities, and disorders of the digestive 
organs, may be favoured by such deformity. The 
complications now mentioned, which are not spe- 
cific, and which result not from infection, are often 
produced by certain of the causes which combine 
to produce this malady, or by influences to which 
children in this state are often exposed, more 
especially to various endemic influences, as a 
close, cold, and humid air, and injudicious diet. 
M.Guersent remarks, that he has seldom found 
rickety children the subjects of tubercles, although - 
he has observed two-thirds of children who have 
died of other diseases present tubercular formations 
in some of their organs. M. Rurz also states, 
that in twenty rickety subjects he found tubercles 
only in six. There can be no doubt of these com- 
plications having the effect of aggravating and 
accelerating the unfavourable progress of the dis- 
ease in most cases; the only exceptions being 
when the eruptive fevers occur in a mild form, 
and then, in a few cases, they have appeared 
to impart a new and favourable state of vascular 
action to the frame. In the most severe and ad- 
vanced cases, other complications than those al- 
ready mentioned often occur, and, in the weakened 
state of constitution, frequently terminate - life. 
These are chiefly colliquative diarrhcea ; hectic 
with colliquative sweats ; congestion of the brain, 
with or without effusion, and attended either by 
coma or convulsions, fractures of the long bones 
on sudden motion, retension of urine, complete or _ 
incomplete palsy chiefly in the form of paraplegia, — 
and loss of one or more of the functions of sense, 

18. F. The appearances after death possess in- 
terest, not merely as respects the state of the 
internal organs and the lesions in them to which 
death is more directly owing, but as regards the 
changes observed in the bones themselves. These 
latter changes can be observed in the early periods 
of the disease, only when the patient is carried off 
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by some complication ‘or intercurrent disease. 
‘M. Guerin has observed the alterations which 
take place in the bones during the three periods of 
the disease, and from his researches I am enabled 
to give the following account: — (.) When death 
is caused by some acute disease affecting a rickety 
subject during the first stage, as sometimes happens, 
the long bones, when quite fresh and not pre- 
viously exposed to the air, are congested with a 
large quantity of dark blood, which exudes from 
all parts when the bone is divided either longitu- 
dinally or transversely. This blood appears not 
to be contained in blood-vessels, but to be effused 
on each side, in the medullary canal between the 
medullary membrane and bone, in all the areole 
of the spongy structure of the diaphyses, of the 
epiphyses, and in the intermediate tissue which 
unites these two portions of bone, and under the 
..: which is evidently injected and 
thickened. Blood is also interposed between the 
lamella of the compact structure of the bones, 
these admitting of an easy separation, and allow- 
ing this fluid to exude in numerous minute points. 
The blood is at first very fluid, and is readily 
removed from the surfaces on which it exudes ; 
but, at a more advanced stage, it loses its dark 
colour, becomes gelatinous and semi-transparent, 
‘and adheres firmly to the surface of the osseous 
tissue. It then presents the rudiments of minute 
capillary vessels. During these changes in the 
blood the vessels of the bones acquire an increased 
developement ; the openings through which the 
vessels pass to and from the interiors of the bones 
are much dilated, and the osseous system is the 
seat of a remarkable sanguineous congestion, in 
which the small and flat bones also participate 
more or less. 
~ 19. (b.) In the second stage, the osseous tissue 
is manifestly more or less softened, admitting of 
flexures according as the weight, pressure, position, 
or muscular actions of the body may direct them. 
On examining closely the structure of the long 
bones, the swellings of the diaphyses and epiphyses 
are found to be owing to the developement of a 
_yery fine spongy tissue, of a new formation, which 
M. Gvuérrn has named the “spongoid tissue,” to 
distinguish it from the ordinary spongy structure. 
This tissue consists of very fine irregular areole, 
which replaces the sanguinolent fluid charging the 
bones in the first stage, and is found spread out 
underneath the periosteum, forming a coat from 
one to two lines in thickness. It is found also 
between the lamella of the bones, where it may 
be detected by its darker colour ; and between the 
bone and the medullary membrane; but it is 
abundant around the epiphyses. It is also abun- 
dant, and more dense at the concavities of the 
flexures than at the convexities; and it is found 
in both the long and flat bones. The periosteum 
's more or less vascular and thickened. 

20. (c.) The third stage presents changes in the 
bones very different from each other, according to 
the termination it assumes. When recovery and 
consequent re-ossification take place, the spongoid 

‘tissue of the new formation is nearly altogether 
transformed into a compact structure, especially in 
the concavity of the curvatures ; and it is so 
abundant towards that part where the medullary 
canal is most contracted, as to invade the greater 
part of the canal by osseous lamellz. Whilst the 

“compact structure acquires a very great density, 
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it becomes the whiter the longer the duration of 
the consolidation, until it assumes the hardness and 
appearance of ivory. Disseminated through this 
structure in the diaphyses, and in the epiphyses as 
well, irregular open spaces are sometimes ob- 
served, apparently resulting from a partial resorp- 
tion or from a retraction of the solid parts. When 
re-ossification does not take place, the compact 
structure is thin, fragile, dry, or compressible, 
especially around the epiphyses. The areolar 
tissue found within this thin osseous shell consists 
of Jarge unequal or irregular cells, which extend 
throughout the whole of the medullary canal, which 
is filled with very fine osseous lamellw surrounded 


by an oleaginous fluid. This alteration, which is 
found also in the epiphyses, M. Guérin has named 
“‘ Rickety consumption of the bones.” 

_ 21. (d.) It must be evident from these altera- 
tions that the bones will present important chemical 
results upon analysis; and that the chemical 
changes will vary with the amount of softening, 
and of the alterations just described ; and as these 
latter vary in different cases, in the same case at 
different periods, and in different bones in the 
same subject. According to Bostock and Bzc- 
QUEREL, the earthy constituents of the bones are 
remarkably diminished during the early stages of 
the complaint. In two children who died of 
pneumonia during the early period of rickets, the 
bones of the cranium presented but a slight di- 
minution of the earthy phosphates, whilst the 
femur, the tibia, and the sternum, contained only 
from a fourth to a twelfth part of the proportion 
usually observed in health. : 

22. (e.) The complications of the disease 
above enumerated, willsuggest many of the visceral 
lesions observed in fatal cases of rickets; for to 
these death is generally more immediately owing. 
The brain is found more or less large relatively to 
the rest of the body; and fluid is often effused 
within the ventricles and between the membranes, 
which in a few cases have presented small or crude 
tubercular formations. Effusion of serous fluid is 
sometimes found in the pleural cavities; and the 
lungs often are pushed downwards by the lateral 
pressure of the ribs. The bronchi are often in- 
flamed or congested, the lungs are congested, or 
in parts resemble the structure of the spleen, or 
contain, in some instances, tubercles in various 
stages of developement. The heart. is often 
paler than natural, and, in a few instances, 
has presented incipient organic lesions, especially 
when the complaint has been of long duration, 
and the deformity of the chest has been consi- 
derable. The liver and spleen are often pressed 
downwards by the thoracic deformity ; and both 
organs are sometimes found more or less en- 
larged—the liver frequently paler than natural. 
The alimentary canal is generally very much dis- 
tended by flatus, and the mesenteric glands are more 
or less enlarged, and occasionally contain crude 
tubercles. The different series of glands contained 
in the digestive villous surface are either enlarged 
or ulcerated, particularly when the disease has 
been complicated with intestinal disorder. ‘The 
museles are’ generally very flabby, pale, and 
wasted ; the adipose tissue is wasted by absorption ; 
and what remains appears soft and almost fluid. 
The whole of the structures, visceral and external, 
present a state of flabbiness or softness. 

23. ii, D1aGNosis AND ne | — A, The 
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Diagnosis of this complaint is sufficiently easy, 
excepting in the precursory stage ; and then it is 
often as difficult as it is important to detect the 
approaching mischief, In this stage the complaint 
may be mistaken for several incipient diseases, 
especially for tubercles in the lungs, for tubercular 
peritonitis, for tubercular disease of the brain or 
of the cerebral membranes, or of the spine.. A 
short time and an attentive observation of the 
symptoms, will soon show whether or not they 
agree with those described as characterising the 
first stage (§§ 4, et seq.) ; and when enlarge- 
ment of the ends of the long bones, and espe- 
cially when these become at all deformed, the 
diagnosis will be manifest. If any mistake should 
be made, or any difficulty of diagnosis between 
the incipient states of these maladies should arise, 
but little evil need result, as the treatment would 
not be inappropriate to either of them. It is 
evident from the changes observed in the bones, 
especially those evincing reossification, that the 
softening of the bones of children, or true rickets, 
is, in very essential points, a distinct disease from 
the softening of the bones sometimes observed in 
adults, especially in females, although I have 
considered it at this place as a species of rickets, 
from the softening and deformity attending it. 
This latter, the true osteomalacia, or mollities 
ossium, is never followed by reossification, es- 
pecially when it is consequent upon chronic or 
malignant diseases, or the puerperal state. Cur- 
vatures of the spine supervening in the course of 
rickets, should not be confounded with those 
curvatures caused by tubercular or scrofulous dis- 
ease of the vertebre on the one hand, or by relax- 
ation of the ligaments, &c. on the other. (See Art, 
Spine). Norshould it be overlooked, that the cur- 
vatures of the spine, so frequently observed con- 
nected with deformity of the chest, may exist in 
children as well as in adults, or young persons about 
the age of puberty, without the least degree of 
rickety change in the bones ; that this curvature, as 
well as the deformity of the chest and sternum 
(described in article Cuxst, deformities of ), may 
exist, on the one hand, either separately or together, 
both in children and in adults, no other deformity 
of the bones being present; that either or both 
deformities may, on the other hand, supervene in 
the progress of true rickets, and of mollities ossium, 
or the rickets of adults ; and that, when curvatures 
of the spine are thus associated with true rickets, 
or with mollities ossium, the bones of the pelvis are 
generally also deformed or contracted in various 
directions, more especially when the lower extre- 
mities continue much bent and shortened by true 
rickets, and when the softening occurs in adult 
age. It is worth noticing, also, that the extre- 
mities, especially the lower, not only cease to grow 
during the disease, but also continue much shorter 
during life, although they have acquired remark- 
able strength, 

24. B, The prognosis depends not only upon the 
progress and severity of the complaint, but also 
upon the combination, or persistence of the causes, 
and upon the effects produced by treatment. If 
the child be not remarkably debilitated, if the 
disease be not far advanced, and if the deformity 
have not invaded the spine, or pelvis, or parietes 
of the chest, a favourable result may be expected 
from treatment; but when vital power is much 
reduced, when the deformity is great, and has 
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extended to the spine, or to the chest, or to the 
pelvic bones ; still more especially when it is com- 
plicated with serious visceral disease or lesion, and 
when the deformity is such as to impede the re- 
spiratory functions, or when the head is affected, 
and sopor, coma, or convulsions supervene, or 
when the urinary functions are disordered, then 
complete recovery should not be expected ; and, 
although life may in many cases be indefinitely 
prolonged, yet it may be very rapidly terminated, 
particularly in the latter circumstances. An uns 
favourable issue is the more likely to occur the 
earlier in infancy the complaint appears, the more 
serious the disorders which usher it in, and the 
more manifest and marked the predisposing causes 
existing in the parents. 

25. i. Causes. — A due recognition of the re 
mote causes of rickets is of the utmost importance 
in preventing and in curing the disease. — A. The 
predisposing causes are not merely those which act 
externally on the child, but those also, and often 
especially, which are derived from the parents and 
the nurse—these latter sources, which have been too 
much overlooked at the present day, but to which 
Borrnaave and his commentator have directed 
attention. — ‘‘ Maxime autem infestus habetur 
proli, cujus parentes Jaxa et debili conditione 
corporis, otiosi, molles, opipara mensa, cibis pins 
guibus, saccharatis, pauca pane, vinis dulcissimis, 
et aqua multa calida, usi, morbis chronicis, venere, 
tate, exhausti, tabi inprimis venerea, et iteratis 
gonorrhoeis, multum obnoxii, effoetam ferme ge- 
nituram impenderunt generandis liberis.” (§ 1482), 
— There is much truth in this enumeration of the 
predisposing causes derived from the parents. In 
respect of the influence to be ascribed to the — 
exhaustion produced in the parents by chronic 
diseases, venereal excesses, and age, Van SwIETEN 
remarks : — ‘* Tales parentes, debiles, morbosos, 
languidos, infantes gignere, nemo dubitat. Unde 
inter signa sanitatis optime numeratur, si quis 
natus sit parentibus sanis, vegetis, plena ztatis, 
rara sed fervida venere utentibus. Lycurgus 
qui validis exercitiis firmabat virginum corpora, 
antequam viris jungerentur, voluit, ut recens 
nupti non cohabitarent, sed clam et furtiva quasi 
venere uterentur tantum, adeoque rara et fervida. 
Talem curam gessit robuste et bellicose posteri- 
tatis. Facile patet, qualis proles expectanda sit a 
decrepitis, uti et ab illis, qui, in ipso ztatis vigore, 
libidine ac perditissimo yivendi genere exhausti, 
conjugia ambiunt, dum, ante trigesimum annum 
jam imbelles senes, lectissimas virgines turpiter 
decipiunt.” (Vol. v. p. 587.). 

26. There can be no doubt that these causes, so 
strongly insisted upon by Borrnaave and Van 
Swirren, predispose to this disease in the off 
spring, by imparting an innate or congenital de« 
bility to the infant constitution, although they 
cannot be viewed as imparting a more especial 
tendency to it than to scrofula, or to other diseases — 
of debility to which this is more or less closely 
allied. The children of parents who have married — 
at a premature age, or who have indulged in 
sexual excesses, or who have been guilty of self- 
pollution, or who have become debilitated by other 
causes of exhaustion, as by living in unhealthy 
localities, or in the foul air of crowded factories, 
or by sleeping in close or crowded sleeping cham- 
bers, are predisposed to this, amongst other ma- 
ladies, which are allied more or less to each other, 
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as respects their causes, rather than as regards their 
forms or seats. Certain of the predisposing causes 
existing in the parents, to which Borrnaave im- 

uted a considerable influence, and which pro- 
bably did, at the time he wrote, and still more so 
when rickets first became a frequent disease, possess 
this influence, namely, the taint or constitutional 
debility consequent upon venereal or gonorrhceal 
affections, may not, in the present day, produce 
this effect upon the offspring in so remarkable 
a manner as in those times; still I am convinced 
that they are not without some effect, although I 
believe that they are more influential in developing 
a scrofulous diathesis than in predisposing to 
rickets. 

27. The effect of lewcorrhea upon the offspring, 
more particularly as predisposing to rickets, may 
admit also of doubt ; still some of the best medical 
authorities have insisted upon the influence of this 
complaint in the parent. Srorrcx contends that 
females who are subject to leucorrhcea, are liable 
to suffer abortion, or to have rickety children. 
— ‘‘ Monebat, tales mulieres, nisi integre curentur 
antequam nubant, facile abortiri, si conceperint. 
Dum felici arte cavebatur abortus ita, ut foetus ad 

matutitatem perveniret, notavit sequentia. Jules 
autem famine pariunt plerumque infantes crassos, 
pingues, robustos, et hi tales manent per plures 
menses: postea vero emaciuntur, lassi fiunt et 
membra pendula gerunt ; tandem subsequitur pes- 
sima rachitis, qué raro huc usque sanari potuit.” 

28. The predispositions referable to the children 
themselves have not been sufficiently investigated. 
Rickets have been observed in all constitutions : 
in the dark, the fair, the delicate, and the ap- 
parently robust; but most frequently in the de- 
licate, in the sickly, in the soft and flabby, and in 
infants with large heads, whose fontanelles remain 
open, and whose dentition is delayed. Insufficient 

nourishment, unhealthy milk, early weaning, or 
“bringing up by hand,” a watery farinaceous 
diet alter weaning, a too exclusive use of ve- 
getables, and the want of animal diet in cold and 
damp localities, and the periods of the first and 
second dentition, favour the occurrence of the 
complaint, especially in the constitutionally or 
hereditarily predisposed. Indeed whatever debi- 
litates the frame not only predisposes to rickets, 
but also sometimes more directly developes it, 

29. B. No particular exciling cause can be 
adduced in some cases to account for the appear- 
ance of the disease, besides those which 1 have 
enumerated as being occasionally predisposing 
influences. But when these act in combination, 
and when other fortuitous circumstances aid their 
operation, they produce a more direct and exciting 
effect. Probably, however, residence in a cold 
and damp locality has a still more direct influence 
in developing rickets, even than those causes 
already mentioned, although without their aid 
this cause may not produce this effect. Indeed 
the disease is even endemic in those places which 
are cold and damp, and where the poor are insuf- 
ficiently fed and clothed. I believe that the abuse 

_ of spirituous liquors by either parent is not only a 
predisposing, but also an exciting cause of the 
complaint, and that it is more especially such when 
the vice is indulged in by the mother during the 
period of lactation. The murderous practice of 
giving narcotics to infants, so notoriously prevalent 
amongst many of the physically and morally de- 
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graded of the manufacturing population, may 
produce a similar effect where it fails of causing a 
more rapid extinction of life. 

30. C. The proximate cause of the change in the 
bones, of which rickets is the result, is still un- 
ascertained. No satisfactory explanation of the 
changes which take place in this part of the frame 
has hitherto been adduced. It has been suggested, 
that a superabundance of acid in the blood may 
cause the removal of the phosphates from the 
bones; but there has been no analysis of the blood 
in this disease, and the existence of an acid, and 
still less the kind of acid, in the blood have not 
been shown.* If the change were owing to the 
state of the blood entirely, it might be expected 
that the bones would undergo the same amount 
of softening and of chemical alteration throughout 
the frame. But this is found not to be the case, 
for the bones of the lower extremities experience 
these alterations in a much more marked degree 
and much earlier than those of the head or trunk. 
It may therefore be inferred, that whatever agency 
the blood may exert must be directed or influenced 
by the vital or the organic nervous influence, to 
which the nutrition of the several structures is 
chiefly to be imputed. We only know that the 
disease results from many depressing causes, acting 
in various combinations, but always producing a 
constitutional debility, depressed organic nervous 
energy, imperfect assimilation and nutrition, and 
consequently a morbid state of the blood, with all 
the consecutive changes observed first in the 
softer structures, and ultimately in the bones; but 
our knowledge has advanced no further than this, 
either in amount or in precision. 

3l.iv. Trearment.—A. The prophylactic treat- 
ment of rickets consists chiefly of the avoidance 
of the causes which occasion it, and of the adop- 
tion of those hygienic means which are requisite at 
all periods of early life, and more especially 
during the epochs of infancy and childhood. A 
healthy nurse, a warm and dry atmosphere, change 
of air, due ventilation, the animal warmth com- 
municated by a healthy mother or nurse, suitable 
food—suitable as respects the periods of lactation, 
of weaning, and of dentition; attention to clean- 
liness, to dryness of the clothes, and to the warmth 
of the lower extremities, are the most efficacious 
measures, as far as concerns the child itself, that 
can be adopted for the prevention of this malady. 

32. B. The treatment of the successive stages of 
the complaint depends much upon the visceral and 
constitutional disorders attending them. These 
disorders, especially when neglected or improperly 
treated in the first stage, tend to develope the 
rickets; and, in the second, either to retard re- 
covery or to endanger the patient. — (a.) When 
any of the affections, which have been mentioned 


* Although the existence of lactic acid in the blood 
has not been demonstrated, it may probably exist ; for it 
is not unlikely that this acid is formed in excessive 
quantity in the digestive canal during the early stages of 
the disease, owing to the nature of the ingesta and the 
state of the primary assimilation, and that, being carried 
into the circulation, it there affects the functions of nu- 
trition, and impairs organic nervous energy, although its 
accumulation in the blood, in a large or very sensible 
quantity, will be prevented by the depurative actions of 
the skin and kidneys. It may also be remarked, that 
the formation of lactic acid in the digestive canal, and its 
excessive excretion by the emunctoriles, are phenomera 
of familiar occurrence in rheumatism, in the puerperal 
state, and in several diseases, during which softening or 
other changes in the bones have sometimes taken place.j 
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as complicating the first stage, appear in conjunc- 
tion with those symptoms or indications of in- 
cipient rickets — more particularly with an excess 
of the phosphates in the urine, the treatment of 
them should be conducted with much caution ; 
for they have been too frequently viewed and 
treated as inflammatory, when they have been 
only the results of irritation, or consequences of 
the presence of irritating materials circulating in 
the blood, and of an asthenic state of organic 
nervous power. When, therefore, any of the 
disorders noticed above (§ 17.) are observed 
to complicate this stage of the complaint, they 
should then be removed by means directed more 
especially to the improvement of the secretions and 
excretions, to the mitigation of both local and con- 
stitutional irritation, and to the promotion of vital 
ower. In order that these intentions should be 
fulfilled with due success, the states of the per- 
spiration, of the urine, and of the intestinal dis- 
charges should be carefully and almost daily 
examined, The urine particularly ought to be 
tested and chemically investigated ; and, upon the 
states of these excretions, the choice of medicinal 
agents, as well as of diet and regimen, should 
mainly depend. The primary processes of as- 
similation especially require attention; and these 
are generally most efficiently promoted by a suit- 
able diet, and by a warm and dry atmosphere. 

33. When the «rine, although abounding in 
phosphates, nevertheless presents an acid re-action, 
and when it does not become rapidly offensive, 
then alkalies may be given with tonics, sedatives, 
or alteratives. ‘The irritative fever and quickness 
of the pulse, frequently attending the first stage of 
the disease, have often induced the physician to 
prescribe lowering means, when a restorative 
treatment was actually required. But the at- 
tendant fever being characterised by nervous 
asthenia, by copious or colliquative perspirations, 
by pale phosphatic urine, by general palor, and 
by the softness of the pulse, these furnish sufficient 
indications for restorative remedies. The alkalies 
most serviceable in these circumstances are, the 
carbonate of potash, the liquor potassz, or Bran- 
pisu’s alkaline solution, or magnesia, with infusion 
or decoction of cinchona, or infusion of cascarilla, 
with aromatics. If the carbonates be prescribed, 
small doses of the dilute hydrocyanic acid, or of 
the extract or tincture of conium, will be of use. 
If the urine present only a slightly acid re-action, 
or if it be already, or soon become alkaline, the 
mineral acids, especially the hydrochloric and the 
nitric, or the combination of both, may be given 
with aromatics, or with small doses of the hydro- 
cyanic acid, or of opium, or of conium. 

34. If the bowels be confined, they should be 
sufficiently opened, and all fecal accumulations 
and morbid secretions evacuated by means of 
stomachic aperients, especially the compound de- 
coction of aloes, or equal parts of the compound 
infusions of gentian and senna, or rhubarb with 
aromatics. When the stools are devoid of bile, it 
will be preferable to attempt to procure an in- 
creased secretion by means of the nitro-muriatic 
acids, given internally, or used externally at a 
warm or tepid temperature, than to administer 
mercurials, which tend to depress still further the 
already impaired organic nervous power. Occa- 
sionally, however, the hydrargyrum cum creta 
will be given with benefit in conjunction with 
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rhubarb, and cinnamon or ginger. If the pas 
tient be so old as to swallow a pill, these will 
be most advantageously combined with the in. 
spissated or purified ox-gall. If the bowels be re- 
laxed, or the stools yeasty, and the patient much 
griped, or pained generally, the alkaline medi- 
cines (§ 33.) may be given in lime-water and 
milk, with minute doses of tinctura opii, or of 
tinctura camphore composita, or of tinctura lu- 
puli; and an enema, containing the same in- 
gredients, may be occasionally administered. In 
these latter circumstances, liniments or embroca- 
tions containing either of the balsams or turpentines, 
or camphor, applied over the abdomen, are of 
essential service, The terebinthinates and balsams 
are severally of use, when given internally, but 
they ought to be prescribed only occasionally, and 
in small doses, so as not to irritate the urinary 
organs. Emetics have been advised, but they are 
of service only when this stage is complicated with 
hooping-cough or bronchitis, and even then chiefly 
with the view of procuring a discharge of accu- 
mulated secretion from the bronchi, when there 
is difficulty in expectorating it. During this period, 
as well as in the second, when there are marked 
palor of the surface, and frequent sweats, the 
mistura ferri composita, made agreeable with 
liquorice powder, is eminently beneficial ; and if 
any pulmonary symptom exist, conium should 
be added. If the bowels are torpid, this mixture 
may be conjoined with the decoctum aloes com- 
positum, 

35. In this stage, as well as in the next, spong- 
ing the back, loins, and thighs, with a tepid 
solution of bay-salt, or with tepid sea-water, is 
generally of service, especially when followed, or 
preceded by active friction of the surface. The 
complaint in this stage is often quickly arrested by 
change of air, especially to a warm and dry situa- 
tion, and more particularly to such a situation 
near the sea-coast. In the cases of infants at the 
breast, due attention should be paid to the states 
of health and of the milk of the nurses; and the 
treatment of the infant should be partly conducted 
by directing such means to the mother or nurse as 
will correct or improve this secretion. If this 
object cannot, or is not likely to be attained, a 
healthy nurse should be procured. If the com- 
plaint appear about or after the period of weaning, 
a sufficient quantity of ass’s milk should be given 
daily ; or the farinaceous articles of diet may be 
allowed with mutton, veal, or beef broth or tea; 
or warm gellies, or the yolk of an egg, may be 
taken once or twice daily. 

36. C. In the second or deformed stage, the 
treatment should be in many respects the same as 
now described. The febrile irritation sometimes 
observed is still more remarkably the result of 
debility conjoined with a morbid state of the blood 
than in the first stage; and hence it ought not to 
interfere with the adoption of tonic and restorative 
medicines, which, when duly selected, will be the 
most efficient means of improving the various 
secretions and excretions, As in the former stage 
so in this, a particular attention should be directe 
to the urine; and according to the states of this 
excretion, as well as of that from the skin, the 
decoction or infusion of cinchona may be given 
with the nitric or muriatic acid, or with both; or 
with the solution of potash, or with Branpisn’s 
alkaline solution, or with a preparation of am- 


38. In this stage, 


either of these conjoined with other means ; the 
- of the phosphates ; but it is doubtful whether these 


_ with other tonics in several instances with benefit ; 
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monia, and some warm aromatic. The sulphate 
of quina with sulphuric acid may be substi- 
tuted for the above, especially when the skin is 
‘flabby and covered with perspiration, and ‘if 
there be obvious anemia, or even in other cir- 
cumstances, the compound steel mixture may 
be given as above (§ 34.), or the muriated 
tincture of iron in the infusion of calumba or 
quassia, or the iodide of iron in the syrup of sarza. 
This is the best preparation of iodine for this 
disease ; although the iodide of potassium, taken 
in a tonic decoction or infusion, is often of service, 
In this stage, and not less so in the first, the cod- 
liver oil will be found very remarkably beneficial. 
I have prescribed it for every case of this com- 
plaint which I have seen since 1844. This oil is 
now prepared by the principal chemists in the 
metropolis from the fresh livers; and, thus pre- 
ared, it is a much less unpleasant medicine than 
in the state in which it was formerly procured. 
But of the several fish-oils which may be pre- 
seribed — those of the cod, of the ling, of the skate, 
&c.—the oil from the liver of the torsk is certainly 
to be preferred, according to my observation ; and 
it may be readily procured from the Shetland 
“Tsles, the only place in this kingdom where this fish 
is abundant. 
"37. In this stage more particularly several earthy 
preparations have been recommended with the 
view of furnishing the materials for the reossifica- 
tion of the bones. But, as the disease is not so 
much the result of any deficiency of the elements 
of bone in the nutriment, as in the failure of 
Organic nervous or vital energy, whereby these 
elements form and unite in the tissues during the 
processes of assimilation and nutrition, so it may 
e inferred, that much less importance may be at- 
tributed to the administration of substances con- 
taining the constituents of bone, than has been 
attached to it by some writers. Nevertheless, as 
several of these substances are useful in controlling 
certain of the symptoms, or in exciting the actions 
of assimilating organs, or in rousing organic nerv- 
ous power, they may be given with advantage, 
especially lime-water charged with fixed air, 
agnesia similarly charged, or effervescing, or 


Muriates or chlorides of lime, or of baryta in 
minute doses, and the phosphoric acid and certain 


latter are beneficial or injurious in any stage of 
rickets, I have prescribed the chlorate of potash 


and when the liver is torpid, small doses of 
mercury with chalk and rhubarb; or, when the 
Stools are frequent, acid, and yeasty, with the 
Compound cretaceous powder, or with this powder 
and minute doses of opium. In these latter cir- 
cumstances, the treatment above recommended 
when colliquative diarrhoea is present (§ 34.) 
may be adopted, or powders may be given 
containing smal! doses of powdered eascarilla 
ark, cinriamon, and the carbonate or sulphate of 
‘iron. Most of the preparations of iron are be- 
heficial in this stage, more especially those already 
Mentioned, and the citrate of iron, the tartrate of 
tron and ammonia, and the vinum ferri, either of 
which are readily taken by children. 
the same external means, diet, 
‘and regimen as was prescribed for the first should 
be observed, varying each, according to the effect 
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and the peculiarities of the case. Borrnaave, 
Van Swieten, and others, have advised, andI am 
confident that the advice is judicious, that the 
utmost care should be taken to preserve the beds 
and bed-clothes clean, fresh, and perfectly dry ; 
and to dust the surface of the body with tonic, 
astringent, and aromatic powders, especially when 
the perspirations are colliquative or weakening, 
and after warm salt-water bathing or sponging, or 
after the tepid salt-water douche on the back, loins, 
or limbs. 
chalybeate baths, variously medicated baths, and 
the thermal springs, recommended for chronic 
Ruevumatism (§ 142.), may be employed, as 
well as the Tunbridge waters, and the natural 
or factitious mineral waters recommended for that 
disease (§ 151.). 
as much in the open air as the temperature and 
weather will permit, and in the sun-shine. 


In this state of the complaint, tepid 


The child should be kept 


The 
utmost care ought to be taken that the position, 


either when lying, or when being lifted or held 
up, should be such as not to bend the bones from 


their natural direction. As the weight of the 
trunk and head is apt to bend the long bones when 
the patient is allowed to stand or walk, either too 
early or in this stage; and, as the weightiof the 
head is liable to produce curvatures of the spine, 
when the patient is allowed to sit too long, or too 
much, a recumbent or reclining position should 
be adopted at intervals, or fora considerable period 
during the day. A properly constructed couch or 
bed, on which the patient may lie either on the 
back or on the abdomen, and use his arms and 
hands without difficulty, will prove of great benefit ; 
and a recourse to frictions of the surface, especially 
over the back and abdomen, will at the same time 
be of service. Galvanic or magnetic electricity 
will be productive of much advantage in this 
disease, especially if aided by judicious treatment, 
regimen and diet. When the legs are chiefly or 
only affected, standing or walking should not be 
allowed. In these cases, particularly when the 
curvatures are outwards, I have often directed the 
legs to be tied together, or confined by a broad 
band, bandage, or handkerchief, so as to prevent 
walking, and to resist the curvatures, or press the 
flexures in a proper direction. For this, and other 
kinds of curvature, various mechanical modes of 
treatment have been employed ; and iron, or steel, 
or metal supports, or implements of different kinds 
and shapes, have been adopted. But these means, 
although sometimes of service in diminishing su- 
perincumbent pressure, or in resisting the disposi- 
tion to flexure, are often injurious by preventing 
the muscular actions, and by embarrassing the 
circulation of the parts or limbs. . Moreover, all 
metal supports are injurious, however carefully 
they may be covered, by conducting the animal 
heat, and the electricity always circulating through 
the frame and favouring the passage of both into 
the surrounding air, When the complaint is 
either so severe or so extensive as to implicate the 
vertebral column, or the parietes of the chest, or 
both the one and the other, the remarks I have 
offered on deformities of the Cuxst, as well as of 
those of the Spine, are altogether applicable to 
those more extensive forms of rickets. (See Cursr 
and Spine). 

39. II. Ricxers iv ApuLts. — SYNON. — 
Mollities ossium ; Osteomalacia; Matlacosteon, 
softening of the bones in adults, &c, — This com- 
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plaint, although resembling in many respects the 
rickets. of children, is in others a different disease ; 
more especially as respects the changes which 
take place in the texture and fibrous membranes 
of the bones. It is more frequently observed in 
females than in males, and it oftener affects the 
pelvis and spine than other bones; but it may 
extend to nearly all the bones, such cases, how- 
ever, being very rare. I can add nothing at this 
place to what I have adduced respecting the causes, 
nature, and treatment of mollities ossium, or the 
softening of bones in adults, in the article Osszous 
System (§ 27. et seq.). 
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ROSE-RASH. — Synon.—Roseola (from rosa, a 
rose ; or from the Italian Rosso, red), Willan, 
Bateman, &c.; Rossalia, Rossania, Auctor, — 
Exanthisma roseola, Young ; — Exanthesis ro 
seola, Good ;— Rubeola spuria, Frank ; — Rose 
sellina, Auct.; —- Roseole, Eruption rosacée, 
Fausse rougeole, Fr. ;— Rothlen, Rother hund, 
Germ. ;—Red-rash, False Measles. 

Crassir. — 3d. Order, Exanthemata; 4th, 
Genus, Roseola; Rose-coloured efflores- 
cence (Willan), III. Cuass. III. Orpen, 
(Author). ' 

1. Derrnit.— An eruption of small rose-coloured 
patches, of irregular forms, very slightly elevated, 
not papular, transient, and passing into a deeper 
roseate hue as they slowly disappear ; the patches 
being either limited to a part, or te the limbs, or 
dispersed over the body, preceded and attended by 
slight fever, and non-infectious. 

2. Under the term of roseola, modern writers 
have described several forms of eruption, which 
are chiefly symptomatic, and which, in appear- 
ance, are intermediate between erythema and 
urticaria ; but more closely allied to the former 
than to any other eruption. Indeed Rayzr 
doubts as to the propriety of considering roseola 
as a distinct genus, and of not viewing it as a 
variety of erythema. Although approaching the 
appearances of the milder forms of measles and 
scarlatina, yet the severer, the specific and in- 
fectious characters of these, can suggest neither 
resemblance to, nor alliance with this eruption. 

3. I. Description. — This eruption is generally 
preceded by slight fever and disorder of the di- 
gestive organs, for two, three, or even four days, 
rose-coloured patches then appearing either on 
parts or over the body. ‘The patches are larger, 
paler, and less uniform than the spots of measles, 
They are also more distinct, and are separated 
from each other by intervals of healthy skin. They 
are attended by itching and tingling, and fre- 
quently disappear in twenty-four or thirty-six 
hours; but they sometimes subside, and return 
alternately for seven or eight days. The varieties 
of this eruption have been divided into the idio- 
pathic and symptomatic — the latter accompanying 
or complicating other diseases; the former de- 
pending upon less obvious changes, although fre- 
quently proceeding from disorder of the secreting 
and excreting functions, 

4, i. Roseola estiva is the most severe of the 
more idiopathic varieties, It is preceded and 
attended by constitutional disorder, and generally 
appears first on the arms, face, and neck, spread- 
ing in the course of a day or two to the_rest of the 
body, and causing itching and tingling. The 
patches present the appearances just described, 
and are at first of a lively red, but soon acquire 
a deeper tint. The pharynx often presents the 
same hue, and a roughness or dryness is felt on 
swallowing. ‘The eruption continues fully out on 
the second day, but immediately afterwards begins 
to decline ; slight patches of a dull red often con- 
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tinue to the fourth day, and disappear entirely on 
the fifth, with the constitutional disturbance. 
Sometimes the efflorescence is limited to parts of 
the face or neck, or breast or shoulders; and is 
very slightly elevated. The patches itch very 
much; but are without the prickings or stinging 
of urticaria. They last at most a week ; but they 
occasionally appear and disappear again and 
again, either owing to violent moral affections, or 
to spiced food or heating beverages, or to no very 
manifest cause. ‘The recession of the eruption is 
often attended by disorder of the digestive organs, 


or by headach, or by lassitude, which are relieved 


by the return of the eflorescence. ‘This variety 
is met with in summer, most frequently in females 
of irritable temperament, and in delicate persons 
with an irritable state of the skin. It is often 
connected with disorder of the digestive canal ; 
and, in its external characters, is intermediate be- 
tween erythema and urticaria. 

5. ii. Roseola autumnalis attacks children in the 
autumn. It appears, in the shape of distinct cir- 
ular or oval spots, of a dusky red colour, that 
gradually increase until they reach the size of a 


“sixpence or shilling, and are observed chiefly on 
‘the arms and legs. The patches sometimes end 


‘in desquamation ; are not attended by itching or 
tingling, and rarely continue longer than a week, 
This variety is evidently very closely allied to, if 
not a form of, erythema. 


6. iii. Roseola annulata is attended in some cases 


by febrile symptoms, and is then of short duration ; 


put, in others, there is little or no constitutional 


‘disturbance, and the eruption continues much 


“longer. It appears nearly on every part of the 


‘body in the form of rose-coloured rings, of various 


sizes, the centres of which are of the natural hue 


of the skin. The rings at first are only a line or 
‘two in diameter; but they gradually enlarge to 
half an inch, or even more. They are less vivid 
in the morning; but they revive towards evening 
or night, and are attended with itchiness and 
tingling. As they vanish or fade, the stomach is 
disordered ; and languor, pains in the limbs, and 
vertigo, are complained of. In the chronic state 


_ of the eruption, the rings have a sallow or dis- 


coloured hue, and often recede and recur alter- 
nately, thus enduring for weeks, or even months. 
Tagree in the opinion of M. Rayer that this is 
merely a modification of erythema annulatum. 

17. iv. Roseola infantilis presents spots of small 
size, and more closely grouped together ; so that, 


looking only at the eruption, and without reference 


4 


to other, especially the catarrhal symptoms, it may 
be mistaken for measles ; but there is less rough- 


“ness of the surface than in this latter. This mistake 


has, however, been often made. This variety of 
Toseola attacks children during dentition, or during 
febrile affections or disorders of the digestive canal. 
Tt may occur only for a single night, or it may 
come and go alternately for several days. It may 
also appear in succession in different parts of the 
body. It is accompanied with febrile symptoms, 
and more or less disorder of the digestive organs. 
As respects the extent of eruption, and the sen- 
Sations experienced, this variety closely resembles 
Troseola zstiva. 

8. v. Rosgola variolosa is symptomatic of the 
Natural and inoculated small-pox. M. Rayer 
States that it precedes the former more rarely than 
the latter, in which it is calculated to appear about 


ri 
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once in fifteen cases, in the course of the second 
day of the eruptive fever, which corresponds with 
the ninth or tenth day after the inoculation. The 
efHlorescence is first perceived on the arms, the 
breast and face, and on the following day extends 
to the trunk and extremities. The long, irregular 
and diffused patches leave numerous intervals 
betweenthem. This variety of roseola is, in a few 
cases, characterised by an almost generally dif- 
fused efflorescence, slightly prominent in some 
points. It lasts about three days ; on the second 
and third, the variolous pustules may be dis- 
tinguished amid the roseola efflorescence, by their 
roundness, prominence, and hardness, and the 
whiteness of theirsummits, As soon asthe pustules 
appear, the roseola declines, This variety has 
been regarded as indicative of an eruption of 
distinct small-pox ; but this is generally not the 
case ; more especially when the roseola is of a 
deep or dusky tint, and the eruptive fever severe, 
the small-pox eruption becoming then confluent, 
he earlier writers mistook this variety of roseola 
for measles, and concluded that measles were 
sometimes converted into small-pox. ‘his variety 
occurs chiefly in persons having a delicate and 
irritable skin, and is very closely allied to 
erythema. 

9. vi. Roseola vaccina is sometimes observed in 
children from the eighth to the tenth day after 
the insertion of the vaccine virus. It appears as 
small confluent spots or patches, or is diffused 
like variolous roseola, commencing when the 
areola is formed around the vaccine vesicle, from 
whence it extends irregularly over the surface of 
the body. It is accompanied with frequency of 
the pulse, anxiety and general disturbance; but 
it occurs less frequently than the variolous variety. 
It rarely continues longer than two or three days ; 
affects chiefly those of a delicate and irritable 
skin; and, like the preceding, is intimately allied 
to erythema. 

10. vii. Roseola febrilis and R. miliaris are 
merely modifications of erythema, and are, in rare 
instances only, observed in the course of fevers or 
accompanying miliary vesicles, especially when 
those are attended by much perspiration. The 
patches are of a bright rose-colour, of an oval 
shape, slightly prominent and smooth, and occur 
chiefly on the chest and insides of the arms. 
There is seldom itching. The patches usually 
disappear after two or three days. 

11. viii. Roseola arthritica is the appearance of 
a rose-coloured rash in connection with attacks of 
gout or rheumatism. This, however, is only a 
rare occurrence in this country, the efflorescence 
either preceding or attending the arthritic disease. - 
Dr. ScuoOntern has described this variety under 
the term Pelliosis rhcumatica; and Dr. Fucus 
states, that the rheumatism which is thus com- 
plicated is endemic in Wiirzburg ; that it attacks 
adult males most frequently during winter and 
spring, when the air is cold and moist 5 and that 
the eruption is then oftenest met with. The pains 
are usually experienced in the articulations and 
extremities; remit, change their place, are in- 
creased by cold, and diminished by the warmth 
of bed. Gastric symptoms, shiverings followed 
by febrile reaction, dry and hot skin, loss of 
appetite, and furred tongue, usher in the eruption, 
which appears on the second, third, or fourth day 
after the commencement of these symptoms, 
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usually at first on the legs, and sometimes 


on the trunk, and never on the face. The eruption 


consists of small, distinct spots, varying from the’ 
size of a millet seed to that of a lentil, rounded, , 
and of a deep red, or violet red hue. The spots 
are not so numerous as the vesicles of miliaria, or 
Upon the occurrence of 
the eruption the fever ceases, and the rheumatic | 
symptoms abate. The spots, whose numbers may 
be increased by successive crops, grow pale, and | 


as the spots of measles. 


terminate by a slight furfuraceous desquamation,. 
The arthritic roseola described by Prerzoitp and 
Hemmin<, is similar to that just noticed ; but the 
exanthematous rheumatic fever, which was epi- 
demic in the West Indies in 1827 and 1828, and 
which was described by StepmMan, Nicnotson, 
and Cock, and supposed by Rayer to have been 
this variety of roseola, was more nearly allied, as 
regards the eruption, to scarlatina than to roseola ; 
and it moreover appeared to have been, in the 
opinion of, and according to evidence by these 
and other writers, an infectious malady. 

12. ix. Rubeola cholerica is one of the forms of 
eruption which occasionally appears on the surface 
of the body during the consecutive fever of the 
choleric pestilence. This variety was first noticed 
by Dr. Kerr at Moscow, and more fully described 
by Dr. Basincron and MM. Durpxay and 
Rayer. But the eruption observed in some cases 
of this. pestilence does not always present the ru- 
beolar characters; for I have observed it to 
possess, in different cases, more of the appearances 
of scarlatina, of measles, of netile-rash, of ery- 
thema, and even of erysipelas, with the attendant 
tumefaction, than of roseola. M. Raver describes 
the eruption as occurring most frequently in 
women, appearing first on the hands and arnis, and 
extending to the neck, breast, abdomen, and lower 
extremities. At its commencement the spots were 
of an irregularly circular form, of a bright red 
colour, elevated above the surface, and but slightly 
itchy. They were most numerous on the hands, 
arms, and chest; and in some places they were 
crowded, or almost confluent, more especially on 
the chest, where they sometimes formed, by their 
confluence, patches as Jarge as the hand, somewhat 
raised, and well defined. The eruption then pre- 
sented a dirty pink, or rose colour. About the 
sixth or seventh day, the epidermis cracked, and 
was thrown off in large scales, where the eruption 
had existed. M. Rayer has seen this eruption 
complicated. with inflammatory affection of the 
fauces and tonsils, and its disappearance followed 
by an aggravation of the symptoms, and some- 
times even by death. 

13. II, Dracnosis.—a, Roseola, especially the 
varieties autumnalis and annulata, is distinguished 
with difficulty from erythema. In both kinds of 
eruption, the patches are irregular and uniform in 
tint; but are generally smaller in roseola than in 
erythema. When the febrile disturbance of the 
former is well marked, and the patches of eruption 
dispersed over the body, then the diagnosis between 
it and the latter will not be difficult. —b. Roseola 
estiva, and R. infantilis, most closely resemble the 
eruption of measles, for which they have been often 
mistaken; but the absence of catarrhal symptoms, 
the less degree of fever, the larger size and more 
irregular form of the patches, the progressive ad- 
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going; 
no further, but more frequently coming out on the. 
arms and shoulders at the same time, very rarely’ 


vance of the patches from the extremities to the 
trunk, and their uniform redness, distinguish these 
varieties from the punctiform appearance of the 
eruption of measles. ‘The infectious and often epi- 
demic nature of the latter should also betaken into 
account. SypENnHAmM considered roseola to be a 
variety of measles, and several other writers be- 
lieved that the former was only a spurious variety 
of the latter. Horrmann, Borstert, and Sexzz, 
pointed out the difference, and contended that ro. 
seola was an exanthem sui generis, and distinct 
from the other exanthemata. —c. Roseola may 
be distinguished from scarlatina by some of the 
circumstances just adduced ; but more especially 
by the severity of the constitutional symptom 
and the state of the throat and tongue. —d, The 
light-coloured and raised spots and wheals of wre 
ticaria can hardly be mistaken for the more uni- 
formiy red patches of roseola. The itchings, ting. 
lings, prickings, and stingings, are much more 
severe and generally experienced in the former 
than in the latter. rr 
14, III. Causes. — Roseola occurs chiefly in 
children, in females, and persons of a delicate con- 
stitution, or irritable temperament. It is generally 
occasioned in infants and children by teething and 
uritation of the digestive canal. In adults it is 
most frequently caused by errors of diet or 
regimen, especially during summer and autumn; 
by hot spices; by overheating the body by ex- 
ercise or exertion; by drinking cold fluids, or 
exposure to cold air when the body is perspiring ; 
by eating shell-fish, or other indigestible sub- 
stances ; by acid fruits, pickles, preserves, &c.; 
by heating or exciting beverages; and by what. 
ever irritates the stomach or bowels. It may be 
symptomatic of a morbid state of the blood con- 
sequent upon impaired or interrupted secretion 
and excretion, especially from the skin, liver, or 
kidneys ; and in females from the uterus. 
15, 1V, Trearment.— This eruption requires 
but little treatment beyond the removal of the 
causes, remote and pathological, as far as they may 
be manifest, and the due promotionof the secretions 
and excretions. When the eruption occurs in the 
course of acute or constitutional disease it should 
be viewed as critical, and be interfered with as 
little as possible. When it affects children, small 
doses of hydrargyrum cum creta, soda, and rhus 
barb ; or simply the grey powder and magnesia, 
followed after two or three doses, by a little castor 
oil, will generally be sufficient to remove it; and 
if the gums be hot or swollen, and the state or 
period of dentition suggest the operation, scarifying 
the gums will be of service. In some cases, the 
liquor ammoniz acetatis with spiritus etheris 
nitrici, in camphor water, or in any other suitable 
vehicle, will be of further benefit. In adults, 


after duly evacuating the bowels, and promoting 


the alvine secretions, tonic infusions or decoctions, 
with nitre and alkaline sub-carbonates, will be 
taken with immediate advantage. When there is 
much itching and tingling of the skia, a tepid, or 
warm bath will give relief. When any of the ex- 
cretions are disordered — whether the rss» the 
intestinal or the urinary, —the treatment should 
be directed accordingly ; and, if menstruation 1s 
difficult, painful, or scanty, the biborate of soda 
may be given with an aloetie preparation and the 
compound galbanum pill, and when the eruption 
has disappeared, the mistura. ferri composita, or 
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other pre arations of iron, may be taken in such 
‘combinations as the peculiarities of the case will 
suggest. The more obviously symptomatic va- 
rieties of roseola should be treated according to 
the nature of the disease, of which it is merely a 
sympathetic, and generally a not very important 
manifestation, unless when it assumes a deep or 
dark hue, and then there is a manifest indication 
for the employment of tonic and restorative means. 
The diet should be light, chiefly farinaceous, and 
moderate; and the regimen in other respects anti- 
phlogistic. 


Ruases and other Arabian physicians, furnish 
indications that this form of disease, to which the 
term rubeola has been applied by myself and 
others, was actually known to them, they viewing 
" ae “ igen abr ane although they afford no 
Pp of an acquaintance with scarlatina. 
_3. From the description which J. Franx has 
given, it is evident that he misapplies the term 
rubeola to the more general and severe forms of 
roseola; and M.Rayer appears to entertain a 
similar opinion. Indeed the French writers use 
the word rubeola either with reference to measles 
or to roseola, to the former especially, and have 
not recognised this hybrid malady, which has 
engaged the attention of so many German writers 
since the commencement of the present century 
and whose existence clears up many of the dif. 
ficulties which present themselves on reading the 
accounts of epidemics that have possessed the 
mixed characters of this malady. — Ricurer and 
Hitpensranp have defined Rubeola to be a spe- 
cies between measles and scarlet fever. The latter 
writer states ‘‘ that Rubeola holds a place between 
measles and scarlet fever, the name being derived 
from its deep red colour. Authors differ much as 
to its nature, and have applied the term indis- 
criminately to measles and to other species of 
exanthem. Neither in France, nor in Italy, are 
these names appropriate to measles and to rubeola 
individually ; rougeole, in the former country, and 
rosolia, in the latter, being applied indiscriminately 
to both.” The Arabian writers viewed the erup- 
tion to which recent German writers have applied 
the name rubeola as a variety or modification of 
measles ; and at a much later period Incrassras, 
Forrstus, Bationius, Sennertus, and others, 
have so confounded rubeola with scarlet fever, as 
that the accounts they have given are equally ap- 
plicable to either species of disease, owing both to 
their short and imperfect descriptions, and to their 
arbitrary or indiscriminating use of the terms ru- 
beola and scarlatina. Towards the close of the last 
century, Sette described measles (morbilli) and 
rubeola as distinct affections, and during the com- 
mencement of the present century, several German 
writers, especially Zrecter, Ret, Frevitz, JAHN, 
Hurevanp, Scumrrer, Formey, Frriscu, and 
Herm, have given correct descriptions of epidemic 
rubeola. 

4, I, Description. —(a.) During the febrile 
stage, rubeola furnishes most of the catarrhal and 
febrile symptoms observed at the commencement 
of measles and scarlet fever: a defluxion from the 
nostrils, redness of the eyes, frontal headach, 
cough, watering of the eyes, great heat and dry- 
ness of the skin. Sometimes rheumatic pains, 
retchings, somnolence, dull headach, itching of the 
eyes, are observed to precede the eruption. In- 
flammatory redness of the fauces, tonsils, and pen- 
dulous velum of the palate, is never absent unless 
in the slightest cases. According to Herm patients 
emit a similar odour to that exhaled by those af- 
fected by scarlet fever. 

5, (b.) On the third or fourth day an eruption 
or exanthem breaks out over the whole body, as 
if at a single effort. It is however more scanty on 
the face ; and it presents two forms, the one con- 
sisting of red spots, with irregular margins, vary- 
ing from a line to a line and a half in diameter, 
and remaining distinct throughout their course ; 
the other of red spots, of the size of millet seeds, 


BPrwii0G. AND ReFer. — T. Sydenham, Opera Med. 
sec. v. cap. 1. —F. Hoffmann, Opera, vol. li. — Bur- 
serius, Institut. Med. Pract. vol. i. — Selle,~ Pyreto- 
logia, p. 171. — Dimsdale, Present Method of inocu- 
lating for the Small-pox, 8vo, Lond. 1767. — Walker, 

- Inquiry into the Small-pox, 8vo. Edin. 1790. ch. 8. — 
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Pearson, in Lond. Philosoph. Magazine, Jan. 1809.— 
Bateman, Pract. Synopsis, &c. by A. T. Thomson, p. 143. 
— Fuchs, in Bullet. des Sciences Méd. de Ferussac, 
t. xviii. p. 274. — Babington, in London Medical Ga- 
zette, vol. x. p. 578. — Duplay, in Gazette de Santé, 
4to. Paris, 1832, p. 583. See also the works of RAYER, 
“Witson, PLumre, Denpy, CAZENAVE and SCHEDEL on 
Diseases of the Skin, referred to in other articles on 
‘Cutaneous Eruptions. 


RUBEOLA. — Synon. — Morbilli scarlatinosi, 
 Scarlatina morbillosa, Scarlatina hybrida ;— 
- Morbilli, Scarlatina, Roseola, Rossania, Auct. 
 Var.;— Rougeole, fausse rougeole, Fr. ; — Ré- 
- theln, Feuermasern, Germ. ;— Rosalia, Ital. ;— 
Bastard measles, Bastard scarlatina, hybrid 
measles or scarlet fever. 
Crassir.—IlI. Crass. III. Orper. (Au- 
ee. thor). 
1. Devin. — Fever attended by coryza, redness 
“and watering of the eyes, redness and soreness of the 
“throat, pains in the head, back, and limbs, attended 
on the third or fourth day by the sudden and gene- 
ral eruption of a red efflorescence, which terminates 
about the tenth day in desquamation ; the disease 
"presenting the characters of measles and scarlet fever 
conjoined, 

2. It is doubtful whether or not this should be 
viewed as a distinct or specific form of disease, or 
merely a variety of either measles or of scarlet 
fever, in which many of the characters of either 
the one or of the other predominate. I have, as 
will already appear, considered it as a hybrid, 
eombining the chief characteristics of both these 
exanthemata. Since the days of the Arabian 

" writers, until recent times, certain of the exanthe- 
matous fevers were considered as being merely 
modifications of the same disease ; and it was only 
‘as late as the close of the last century that the 
distinctions between scarlet fever and measles were 
fully determined and generally recognised. More 
recently still the differences have been more ab- 
solutely believed in, than an extended and di- 
Versified experience warrants; for the medical 
writings of the 17th and 18th centuries contain 
the histories of epidemics, which, according to the 
descriptions they furnish, present characters which 
belong both to measles and to scarlet fever. The 
experience of physicians, also, that has been pro- 
longed through a number of years, or been ex- 
tended to different countries, has furnished in- 
Stances of either sporadic cases, or of prevailing 
and malignant epidemics, in which some, if not 
the majority, of the cases have presented the mixed 
features of measles and scarlatina, Even the 
‘Notices of measles contained in the works of 
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from the centre to the circumference. In mild 
cases, the efflorescence is discrete; but in the 
severer cases, it is much more abundant, and the 
spots larger, being about two lines in diameter ; so 
that, on the second day of the eruption, it imparts 
to the whole surface a deep and almost equal red 
colour. Rubeola may now be readily mistaken 
for scarlatina; but it may be distinguished by the 
circumstance of the red spots being different from 
the scarlatinous exanthem, those pressed on by 
the finger becoming pale, but very quickly re- 
gaining their red hue from their centres to their 
circumferences. The general redness of rubeola, 
which equals that of scarlatina, fades after two 
days, the spots still remaining, and small miliary 
phlyctene appear and impart a roughness to the 
skin, and become filled with a little whitish and 
thick fluid. During the eruption the constitutional 
symptoms of the first stage are increased, and 
others often supervene, as hoarseness, or loss of 
voice, severe cough, oppression in the chest, vo- 
miting, delirium, or convulsions in young subjects. 
After the eruption has come fully out, which takes 
place within twenty-four hours, it continues from 
six to ten days, retaining its assigned form, and 
the anginous and febrile symptoms undergo a 
marked diminution, unless when the affection of 
the throat becomes aggravated, which sometimes 
occurs. 

6. (c.) About the tenth day from the com- 
mencement of the disease, the eruption becomes 
pale and disappears, desquamation supervening in 
proportion as this change proceeds, the anginous 
and febrile symptoms equally subsiding with the 
progress of desquamation. This change is often 
connected with a critical evacuation, as sweats, 
hypostatic urine, epistaxis, &c. Desquamation 
proceeds from the centre of each spot, the scales 
presenting a round or stellated appearance, and 
without any unpleasant sense of itching. 

7. (d.) In the most unfavourable cases, rubeola 
either terminates in death, owing to the same cir- 
cumstances and changes as are observed in measles 
or scarlet fever, or occasions those visceral affec- 
tions and their consequences, which are described 
in connection with these maladies, and which often 
render the ultimate issue doubtful. Of these con- 
secutive affections, the most frequent are those 
of the respiratory passages and lungs; of the 
glands, and of the digestive and urinary organs; 
and dropsy, especially anarsaca. Rubeola, although 
frequently a mild, is sometimes a most severe or 
even dangerous malady, especially when it is 
epidemic. The epidemics described by Sere 
presented a malignant character, and were fatal to 
many ; and that noticed by Formey was of a 
putro-adymic kind, and was very fatal in Berlin. 

8. II. Narure.—Several authors believe rube- 
ola to be a specific contagious disease, and therefore 
belonging to the class of pestilential fevers. Some, 
however, consider it a variety of one or other of the 
diseases which it so closely resembles — of either 
measles or scarlatina. Hrtpenpranp states “ that 
some consider it wyh Huretanp, Sudrrer, For- 
mMAy, and Herm, as a variety of scarlatina; and 
that Kapp, Wicumann, and Rett view it rather 
as allied to measles ; whilst Ursertacuer, Jann, 
and Freiscu believe that no essential difference 
exists between measles, rubeola, and scarlet fever.” 
According to this last opinion, rubeola should be 
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possessing no distinct margins, and becoming paler | 


viewed as the connecting link between measles 
and scarlet fever. That rubeola, on the one hand, 
is very nearly allied to scarlatina, is shown by the 
affection of the throat, by the intense redness of 
the skin, by the mode of desquamation, by the 
peculiar odour proceeding from the patient, by 
the contemporary existence of both forms of ex= 
anthem in different persons in the same locality 
and by the consecutive appearance of dropsy in 
some instances ; but that rubeola, on the other 
hand, is equally allied to measles is shown, by the 
catarrhal symptoms—by the coryza, cough, water= 
ing of the eyes, andhoarseness ; by the form of the 
segregated spots, forming a part of the eruption, 
and by the occasional prevalence of it at the same 
times and places as measles, as HitpEnBranpstates 
that he had himself observed. Many writers fur- 
ther allege, as proofs that rubeola is merely a 
variety of measles, the belief in scarlatina being a 
comparatively recent disease, whilst notices of ru- 
beola are found in connection with measles in the 
writings of the Arabian physicians. I believe that 
rubeola is not a disease, sui generis, nor yet a 
modification merely of either measles or of scarlet 
fever, but a hybrid of these two fevers, presenting 
Sometimes a predominance of the symptoms cha= _ 
racteristic of the one, at other times of those dis 
tinguishing the other, and not infrequently an 
equal combination of the features of both. In 
this opinion I differ little from that held by Hits 
DENBRAND. Rex believed rubeola to be a species 
of exanthem between measles and scarlet fever 
whilst Marcus considered it to hold the same rela. 
tion to both these exanthems as exists between true 
and spurious small-pox. But it may be asked, to 
what cause can this hybrid state of disease be im- 
puted? Can the copulation of measles and scarlet 
fever be assigned to epidemic states of the air, or epi 
demic constitution, or to the conditions of season or 
weather? Or may it be considered an accidental 
combination, or a coincident appearance of both 
maladies, in an epidemic form, at the same time, and 
amongst the same population, the characteristic fea- 
tures of either malady predominating according to 
the predisposition, constitution, &c. of the indivi« 
duals affected? This latter view appears by no 
means unreasonable, although the dogma of Joun 
Hunter, so long believed in, but now disproved, 
that two diseases cannot exist in the human ceco- 
nomy at one time, may still appear to some, but 
without sufficient reason, to militate against it 
(See Mzastzs, § 48.) 

9. III, Treatment. — The treatment of ru- 
beola must entirely depend upon the type or 
character it assumes, either sporadically or epi- 
demically ; and hence the principles of treatment 
assigned to such types of the diseases of which it 
is the hybrid — of measles and of scarlet fever, — 
should guide the physician in his treatment of this 
mixed malady. When the disease is mild, then our 
means should also be mild, and be directed chiefly 
to the promotion of the secretions and excretions 
—and consist chiefly of cooling diaphoretics and 
aperients, and of diuretics; avoiding at the same 
time all causes, both intrinsic and extrinsic, that 
may favour the supervention of internal complica- 
tions, or of unfavourable sequela, and restoring 
and promoting the functions of the skin by ex- 
ternal warmth and other means which circum- 
stances may require. When the type of the dis- 
ease is truly inflammatory, then antiphlogistic 
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es should be prescribed, but with the re- 
‘eollection that however inflammatory it may 
‘appear, that it is generally characterised by more 
or less asthenia, and by an obviously morbid state 
of the blood, pathological conditions requiring 
much circumspection as well as decision in the 
choice and administration of our means of cure. 
Tf, on the other hand, the disease assumes ady- 
pamic, nervous, septic or putrid characters — fea- 
‘tures of more or less malignity, — as observed in 
some of the epidemics which have appeared on the 
Continent, remedies of a tonic, restorative, as- 

ngent, stimulant, antiseptic, or alterative nature, 
iould be prescribed; combining, varying, or 
pting each and several of these to the patho- 
cal conditicns of individual cases, as I have 
mpted to illustrate when discussing the treat- 
t of Mzastes, and of Scar.er-FEver, 
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RUMINATION. — Synon. — Ruminatio hu- 
— mana; Human rumination ; Merycismus (un- 
Wp Kiguds, ruminatio) ; Mérycisme, Fr.; — das 
_ Wiederkiiuen, Germ: — 
 Crassir. — I, Crass, —I, Orpen. 
thor.) 
1, Derix.— The regurgitation of food, which 
passed into the stomach, and which is remasti- 
d and again swallowed. 
This affection is of rare occurrence, especially 
simple and complete form. It is much less 
‘Tare as an occasional, incomplete, and associated oc- 
‘@urrence ; and in alliance with some form or other 
Of dyspepsia. 
8. I. Hisrory or.— It is difficult to determine 
iether or not this affection, —for it may not be call- 
adisease, seeing that it isattended by considerable 
yment, — was known to the ancients. When 
consider the habits and luxurious indulgences of 
civilized and wealthy amongst the Greeks and 
hans, and the means which the most notorious 
mands, in their respective eras of luxury; em- 
ed to unload the stomach in order that a 
ond gratification of the palate should be entered 
it may be inferred that this affection would 
been viewed as a source of supreme grati- 
on; and as one to be indulged in or cul- 
ed, and not one to be got ridof. And pro- 
y the enjoyment would not have been marred 
Lif a similar opinion had been entertained by 
physicians to that promulgated by honest 
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Fasnicivus au Aquarrnpente, who believed that 
the human subjects of this affection are endowed 
with a double stomach, and that other bestial 
endowments might, in process of time, appear in 
them or in their descendants, 

b. Gaen must have had ample opportunities of 

observation amongst the cases of indigestion he 
could not fail of having met with in the luxurious 
but peaceful court of the Anronrngs, yet he does 
not f urnish us with a single instance of rumination ; 
and amid the various stomach-aches and affections 
of Marcus Avretius, which both puzzled the 
brain and caused the anxiety of this immortal 
physician to such a degree as to make him afraid 
that a glass of spiced wine might be too hazard- 
ous a remedy for the good emperor, the faculty of 
regurgitating his food for a second mastication 
appears not to have entered into the number; 
unless we suppose that, this not being considered a 
disease, the interference of GaLEN was not re- 
quired, upon the ground that matters of taste, in 
the animal as well as in the mental application of 
the word, give a heightened enjoyment by their 
deliberate rumination, 
_ 5. Fazricrus has furnished two of the earliest 
instances of human rumination on record. The 
first was that of a nobleman, in whom it generally 
took place an hour after his meals; which, whether 
solid or fluid, were always returned to undergo a 
second and more deliberate mastication. Fa- 
Bricius has thought it just to mention, that the 
father of this person had a horn growing from his 
forehead; and with great good faith has added, 
“ex quo forte datur nobis intelligi, parentis semen 
aliquam habuisse cum cornugeris animalibus, 
neque mirum fuisse genitum filium simile, quid a 
parente contraxisse,” —that, although the son did 
not inherit his father’s horns, yet he possessed the 
accompanying faculty of rumination. 

6. The second instance, with which honest Fas 
Bricius has favoured us, was in a monk, who, 
although possessed of a most ravenous appetite, 
died of marasmus. ‘This monk combined the 
bestial attributes of both the father and son just 
mentioned ; for, in addition to his faculty of ru- 
mination, he had his forehead adorned with two 
horns, which, in a monk, he avers was the more 
singular. Joun Burcower, who visited this 
monk, in the company of Joserm Prevor and 
Tuomas Mrxapous, wrote a volume on this very 
illustrious person, and furnished Faxricrus with 
the particulars which are inserted in his works, 
Burcowenr also adds that the brother of this monk 
was also adorned with two budding horns, — 
«¢ duorum cornuum vestigia gestasse,” as a strik- 
ing feature of family likeness; or, as this author 
will have it, ‘quod enim fratris erat, id monacho 
ruminanti simul gratis impertiunt.” But this in- 
teresting individual did not ruminate, unhappily 
for the argument of Tuomas Barron, who, 
from these two instances, has hastened to the con- 
clusion, with true medical logic, and with faithful 
dependence upon the obvious analogy of the 
“eornugere pecudes,” that all human ruminants 
are adorned with horns; and has also averred, with 
equal truth, that they will be found, on dissection, 
to be possessed of a double stomach. This in- 
teresting doctrine cost the laborious Conrap 
Pyer no smali trouble to refute: and he has 
concluded in his turn, taking his honour to witness 
(for he has treated the plore great gravity ) 
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that this did not agree with his experience, for 
there are many horned individuals who do not 
ruminate. 

7. Dawntet Sennert has furnished an account 
of a man of forty who possessed the ruminating 
faculty from a child. He found no difficulty in 
accounting for the existence of this affection in 
that instance, when he learnt that this individual, 
when an infant, had lost his mother, and been fed 
during his nonage with the milk warm from a 
cow. Srnnert accordingly, more soberly than 
legitimately, concludes, that he sucked it in with 
his nurse’s milk :—*‘‘ Quamobrem deficiente edu- 
tatione, cum orbus infans, et institutionis humanz 
inops nutricem vaccam observaverit tuereturque 
attentius, ipse ruminationi paullatim assuevit, 
sodalitii familiaritate degenerans, &c. !”— Puriip 
Satmuru has adduced a case of human rumina- 
tion which he observed, and stated a fact illustra- 
tive of its cause, that is met with in most human 
ruminants. The subject of the affection ate raven- 
ously, swallowed his food after very imperfect 
mastication, and ruminated about a quarter of an 
hour after leaving table. 

8. Josrerpu Fazser Lynceus has immortalized 
the highly respectable Anruony Reccut, who, 
dinner being concluded, and seated over his cups 
with his friends, was always obliged to retire, 
about half an hour after the meal, into a remote 
corner of the apartment, and then ruminated the 
ingesta, undisturbedly, and as quickly as possible ; 
which having done, he enjoyed uninterruptedly 
the society of his friends. ‘ Having been asked 
how he became obliged to indulge this propensity, 
he answered that, from a boy he had been subject 
to acid eructations; and that, after having reached 
his thirtieth year, he found it impossible to resist 
admitting into his mouth the food that constantly 
regurgitated from his stomach. Being further 
interrogated whether the second mastication of his 
food afforded him any gratification, ‘ Indeed,’ he 
replied, ‘it is sweeter than honey, and accom- 
panied with amore delightful relish.’ This af- 
fection might be said to have been in the family 
of the distinguished Reccur; for he was blessed 
with two grown sons, the elder of whom was also 
endowed with this delightful faculty, but had it 
more under control than the father, as he could 
prevent it altogether when in company. The 
younger son had not then come to its possession. 

9. G. H. Vetscn has recorded the case of 
an inhabitant of London, who, in the fortieth year 
of his age, and of sound health, always returned 
his food to undergo a more deliberate mastication. 
Rumination always took place in this person from 
one to two hours after a meal; and even at the 
second hour it still preserved a pleasant taste, and 
was without any degree of acidity. This, how- 
ever, was not the case with a young woman seen 
by Danret Lupvovic, for she returned her food 
with insufficient pleasure; and the regurgitated 
matters were often possessed of a disagreeable 
taste. He states that bitters and stomachic pur- 
gatives did not remove this affection, which, how- 
ever, was not always regular in its occurrence ; 
and although emetics and cathartics prevented it 
for a short time, it soon returned. With all due 
respect for DaNrex Lupovic I consider this af- 
fection more allied to apepsia, than to rumination, 
or as a state intermediate between them. 

10. Josrrn Conrap Pyen has recorded three 
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cases of this affection, one of the subjects of which 
was idiotic, one was a female, and the three were 
rustics; and he sagely endeavours to prove, from 
the circumstance of these persons having been 
rustics and cowherds, that the frequent sight of 
the ruminating process had impressed their braing 
with a similar propensity, which, although at 
first imperceptible, had nevertheless ripened into 
maturity. Stare has recorded, in the Philosophi+ 
cal Transactions, at a time when the Royal Society 
was less fastidious as to the publication of papers, _ 
the case of a Bristol man who ruminated not only — 
the more solid ingesta, but also fluids, as milk — 
and soups. But, amid such imperfect information | 
as philosophers in those days were quite satisfi 
with, I find it stated that his victuals alway 
seemed to descend imperfectly into the stomach, — 
and to lie in the lower part of the throat. How= 
ever, the portion first taken was the first ru- 
minated. Nevertheless, I suspect that this ease 
was one of sacculated cesophagus similar to ~ 
those which have been more recently published 
by my friend Worruincrton and others. x 

11. More recently several cases of human re 
mination have been recorded by MM. Tarzgs, 
Percy, Laurent, Cuzerier, and still more — 
recently by M, Ricue, ScumiptMann, and mys 
self. The first case which came under my obs 
servation was treated in 1819 and 1820, and the 
history of it fully detailed in the forty-fifth volume 
of the London Medical and Physical Journal. The 
subject of it is still (1848) alive and in good 
health. Since the publication of that case, two 
others, one of them in a medical man, have been 
treated by me; and I have had reason to believe that 
instances of partial or occasional rumination are — 
not so rare in the human subject as is generally — 
supposed, 

12. II. Symproms.—The cases of this affection, — 
which I have seen, were of several years’ duration 
before they came under my care. The affection — 
was stated to have been partial or occasional at 
first, and had become more constant and complete 
by neglect and indulgence, and by the habit of 
quick or voracious eating. The symptoms of the 
fully developed case, which continued for some 
time under my care, were as follows: —The pa-_ 
tient was a married man of about twenty-seven or — 
twenty-eight years of age. Rumination took place — 
after all his principal meals. His appetite was — 
always good, and his food was taken in large 
mouthfuls, was masticated hastily and imperfectly, 
and swallowed eagerly, chiefly in order to resume 
his avocations. ‘There was no thirst. His bowels 
were habitually costive. His sleep was sound, 

13. Usually rumination commenced from a_ 
quarter of an hour to an hour after a meal. At 
its commencement, a sense of fulness was felt at 
the cardia, followed by a fuller inspiration than 
usual, As soon as inspiration was completed, a 
bolus of the unchanged food rose rapidly from the — 
stomach, during the expiratory act, or preceding” 
this act ; and so rapidly did expiration succeed to” 
regurgitation of the alimentary bolus, that the 
latter appeared as part of the expiratory act. The 
ruminating process was never accompanied, at 
any time, with any degree of nausea, nor with 
pain or disagreeable sensation. The returned 
alimentary bolus was attended by no unpleasant 
flavour, was in no degree acidulous, was equally 


‘agreeable, and was masticated with greater plea- 
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gure, and much more deliberately, than when first 
taken. 

_ 44, The whole of the food taken at any one 
_ meal was not thus returned for remastication, only 
_ the part which had undergone ‘this process in- 
sufficiently, and which often constituted the greater 
a of the aliment. That taken at the commence- 
_ ment of a meal was generally first disgorged ; but 
this order was sometimes not observed, much de- 
| pending upon the articles partaken of and their 
comparative degrees of comminution and digesti- 
bility. The more fluid portions of a meal were 
| not always returned unless along with the more 
_ solid or imperfectly masticated parts; and it was 
Often then observed, if a considerable time had 
- elapsed from their deglutition, that the former was 
more or less acid, whilst the latter possessed the 
Same taste and flavour as when first swallowed. 
When the stomach was distended suddenly by a 
large meal, the fluid as well as the more solid con- 
i tents were generally regurgitated and again swal- 
_ lowed after more or less mastication. 

15. In this case, as well as in the others, this 
‘affection appeared to have been partially under 
the control of the will; for, although it some- 
_ times took place when"the mind was merely un- 
€onscious of the process, yet it never occurred 
when the individual was sound asleep. If sleep 
| supervened soon after a meal, either it was broken 
by the occurrence of the ruminating process, or 
it prevented this process, particularly if it con- 
imued for some time. In this latter case, acrid 
eructations, flatulence, &c. took place, owing to 
the gastric juices being insufficient for the imper- 
fectly masticated ingesta. Sometimes, when the 
Tuminating process was thus prevented, or volun- 
tarily suppressed, the ingesta were not returned 
until after some hours ; but were then acid, often 
acrid and bitter, and were occasionally regurgi- 
| tated in so large a quantity as to fill, or even as 
_ More than to fill,the mouth. This, however, was 
unattended by cardialgia, or gastrodynia, or by 
any feeling of nausea; and even these disgorged 
_ Matters were attempted to be remasticated, al- 
hough more generally thrown out on account of 
their disagreeable taste. Ina case related by M. 
Curterier, the subject of it ruminated only 
when he was urgently pressed by his occupations 
“and ate his meals in a few minutes, with little 
mastication. On becoming more at leisure, and 
being able to pass an hour at table, he ceased to 
Tuminate. Human rumination is to a certain de- 
free an involuntary act, and yet the individual 
has certainly the power of hastening or suspend- 
Ing it to a certain extent. 

_ 16. Dissections have not thrown any light on 
this affection. Nor can it be expected that, even 
In the event of sudden death taking place in a 
| Tuminating subject, any very manifest alteration of 
structure would be found. Faszricius and Bar- 
oLtnus were confident of finding two stomachs 
at least in ruminating persons, from the analogy 
of the cornuted animals! Pyer and Morcaeni 
justly ridiculed the idea, and argued that there 
Were animals which ruminated without a double 
tomach. ‘The first instance, in which inspection 
after death was made was in the case of the monk 
already alluded to. It was made by Francis 
PLAzzont, and is related by Ruopivs and Boner, 
the former of whom states,—‘“ Monachus cum 
Voluptate cibum ruminavit. Medici brutorum 
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more genuino ventriculo preditum putabant. Tpso 
defuncto, I. Prazzonus cesophagum reperit undi- 
quaque carnosum instar musculi, reliquis universi 
corporis partibus se recte habentibus.” The phy- 
siciaus of the seventeenth century were not much 
enlightened by the opening of this monk, but their 
dreams of the existence of two stomachs were 
henceforth dissipated. J.P, Franx mentions the 
ease of an old hypochondriacal pharmaceutist who 
ruminated for forty years. He died greatly ema- 
ciated, and on dissection the pancreas was found 
scirrhous. In a case noticed by Boner, the only 
change observed after death was the very great 
size of the stomach and the rough or corrugated 
state of its villous surface. 

17. III. Causes. — The predisposing causes of 
this affection in man are manifestly debility of the 
stomach with increased organic sensibility, and 
an insufficient secretion of the gastric juices for 
the quantity and state of the ingesta. The exciting 
cause is manifestly an imperfectly divided, and 
insufficiently masticated and insalivated condition 
of the more solid food, together with a too rapid 
distension of the stomach. Probably the former 


- would be insufficient to excite the affection without 


the latter, otherwise the numerous persons who are 
incapable sufficiently to masticate their food, owing 
to the state or the want of their teeth, would be 
much more liable to this disorder than we find to 
be the case. It is not unlikely that more depends 
upon the state of the organic sensibility and con- 
tractility of the stomach, especially at its cardiae 
opening, than upon the other conditions singly now 
mentioned. It is most probable that, as the more 
digested and digestible matters are propelled to- 
wards the pylorus, the least divided or masticated 
aliments irritate the cardia, and thus, by a reflex 
action, originating in the stomach, or rather in this 
region of the stomach only, regurgitate or propel a 
portion of the unmasticated contents upwards and 
along the cesophagus to the mouth for their better 
preparation. As digestion commences and pro- 
ceeds and the stomach contracts, the chyme or 
more altered parts are propelled to the pylorus, 
and the least prepared or least soluble parts are 
thereby placed nearer the cardia, whence they are 


simply regurgitated and remasticated, or where 


they occasion, according to the states of the organ, 
or the states of their preparation in the mouth, or 
their nature, if not rumination, partial or complete, 
acrid eructations or cardialgia, or any other form 
of indigestion. 

18. 1V. Treatment.—This affection should be 
treated simply as a form of indigestion, due atten- 
tion being paid to the state of the biliary secretions, 
and indeed to all the secretions and excretions. 
But the means of cure will frequently fail if the 
patient neglect to take his meals deliberately, and 
masticate his food sufficiently, or if he take more 
than his digestive powers can duly dispose of. In 
the cases which occurred in my practice, a grain 
of ipecacuanha with a sufficient quantity of the 
pilula aloés cum myirha, or of the extractum aloés 
purif, to preserve the bowels open, was given twice 
daily, and a tonic draught about an hour before 
dinner; or only the pills prescribed in the Ap- 
pendix ( Form 558.). These were aided by warm 
salt-water bathing, followed by frictions of the 
surface; by cold sea-bathing, or the cold shower- 
bath ; by attention to diet, by eating in moderation, 
and by masticating ctaaper’ In other re- 
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spects, and according to the associations which 
this affection may present in practice, the treat- 
ment is altogether the same as is recommended in 
the article InpicrstTi0Nn.* 
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RUPIA.—Svrnon.— Uleus atonicum, Ecphlysis 
Rhypia (Good); — Rhyparia; Rupia (from 
pumos, filth) ; — Phlysacia, Alibert ;—- Atonic 
ulcer. 

Crasstr.— Order 6th. Vesicular eruptions. 
Genus 4th. Offensive vesicular eruption 
(Willan and Bateman). IV. Crass, IV. 
Orver. (Author). 

1. Derin.—An eruption of small, flattened, and 


RUPIA =. DrscRIPTION OF: 


namely, Rupia simpler, R. prominens, and R, es- 
charotica. 
3. i. Rupia simpler commonly appears on the 

legs, sometimes on the loins or thighs, and seldom 
on other parts. It commences with one or more 
flattened, isolated bulla, varying from the size of 
a sixpence to that of a shilling, that contain at first 
a transparent serous fluid, which soon becomes 
turbid and purulent. This fluid grows consistent, 
and is finally changed into scabs of a chocolate 
colour, thicker in their centres than in their cir- 
cumferences, the outer layer being continuous with 
the epidermis, which appears detached at the 
margins by the fiuid underneath. Under the 
scabs, which’are detached within a few days, the 
skin is found excoriated or ulcerated superficially, 
The sore, if left to itself, either heals up, or is more 
frequently covered by another scab, which is 
thrown off at a later period ; and thus the process 
may be repeated for several times. When the 


ulcer heals, the part retains, for a very long time, 


a livid or deep red hue. r 
4, ii. Rupia prominens presents larger bulle — 
than the preceding, and the scabs are thicker, and 
the ulceration underneath is deeper. Each bulla — 
is preceded by a circular red spot, over which tha 
cuticle is detached and slowly raised by a dark — 
thick fluid, which soon concretes into a scab, the — 
thickness and size of which increase for some days 
afterwards. The circumference of the scab is sur-_ 
rounded by a reddish border, a few lines in breadth, 
the epidermis of which is raised by a serous fluid, 
which forms a new incrustation, adding to the 
extent of that already produced. The areola also 
increases in breadth, around the base of the seab, 
which itself increases in breadth and thickness, 
during three or four, or even during seven or eight 
days. When the diameter of the scale is large it ree 
sembles the outer surface of the convex shell of an 
oyster; but in this variety, the incrustation projects — 
in the same degree as it spreads, becomes conical, — 
and resembles the shell of a limpet. The scab ads 
heres firmly, and generally requires emollient ap= 
plications to facilitate its removal. When it is res 
moved, the surface underneath the scab appears” 
ulcerated more or less in extent and depth. If the” 


| part remain exposed to the air, either a new crust 
or scab is formed, or ulceration extends more 
deeply and spreads until it approaches the breadth 


distinct bulle, swrrounded by inflamed areole, filled 
with a serous, puriform, sanious, or dark bloody 
finid, and followed by thick, prominent, dark- 


The ulcerated — 


coloured scabs, covering unkealthy ulcers, 

2. I, Descrirtion. — This eruption is observed 
chiefly in delicate, debilitated, or cachectic con- 
stitutions. It is so closely allied to Pemphigus as 
to justify the arrangement of both as species of the 
same genus. Most of the recent writers on diseases 
of the skin have described three varieties of rupia, 


* SAUVAGES adduces an interesting case of human 
rumination which occurred in a rustic, who accelerated 
and promoted the ruminating process, or rather the re- 
gurgitation of his food for remastication, by pressure 
over the stomach. After thus promoting at will this 
process, and resorting to it for several years, without 
any detriment to his health, his Confessor admonished 
him against it. But rumination continuing, notwith- 
standing the means employed to promote it were laid 
aside, he was told to reject the regurgitated food. He 
did so fora fortnight, but he became so debilitated that 
he had recourse to medical aid.’ His physician advised 
him to instantly re-swallow the substances which were 
regurgitated, without submitting them to a second mas- 
tication, and prescribed for him tonics, stomachics and 
aperients ; and after a few days he was freed from his 
rumination and all_his ailments. 


'on the upper extremities. 


_chectic children and infants, and occasionally in 


of a half-crown, or crown-piece. 
surface is pale and-readily bleeds. The atonie 
ulcers thus produced heal very slowly; and the — 
cicatrices which they leave retain for a long time a — 
brownish livid hue, and are liable to break opet a 


afresh. 
5. iil. Rupia escharotica occurs chiefly in an 


A 
aged persons, or in adults who have suffered _ 
severely from chronic rheumatism, or constitutional — 
syphilis, It commonly appears on the legs, the 
thighs, the scrotum, the abdomen, the upper part 
of the chest and neck; but it rarely is seen” 
This variety, in in= 
fants, is almost, if not altogether, identical with 
pemphigus infantilis (see Pempuicus, § 9.). It 
begins by one or two red and livid spots, over 
which the cuticle is soon raised, by the effusion” 


| underneath it, of a serous or sero-sanguinolent fluid. 


The bulla thus formed go on increasing in an if- 
regular manner; the serum they contain becomes 


turbid, and of a blackish hue; they afterwards 


break, and the dermis, left exposed, appears ulce- 
rated, softened or gangrenous, in different points. 
___ A bloody and an offensive sanies bathes the surface 

of the sore, the edges of which are livid, but not 
xz yery painful. In infants the bulle do not gene- 
rally reach so large a size as those in adults, but 
they follow each other in greater numbers; the 
sores becoming painful, causing fever and sleep- 
a _ Jessness, and even fatal exhaustion in the course of 
two or three weeks. In adults, this variety some- 
times acquire the dimensions of rupia prominens, 
and small portions of skin and cellular substance 
- often sphacelate, and are detached slowly from the 
ulcerated surfaces. In every instance cicatrization 
is tardy, restoration being often arrested or sta- 
‘tionary for atime. This variety is always attended 
by marked constitutional disturbance. 

6, Rupia is sometimes complicated. R. simples 
- is frequently associated with ecthyma, or with 
scabies. The other varieties are occasionally com- 
plicated with purpura, or with the cachexia pro- 
duced by very chronic rheumatism, by con- 
‘stitutional syphilis, and by long-neglected dis- 
order of the digestive, assimilating, and excreting 
organs. 

~ 7. 11. Dracwosis.— Rupia can be confounded 
-only with ecthyma and pemphigus. —(a.) Ecthyma 
“differs from rupia in being a pustular eruption 
from its first appearance. The highly inflamed 
areola surrounding the pustules, and the hardness, 
“small size, the embedded position, and the closer 
‘adherence of the scabs, further distinguish ec- 
thyma.—(b.) Rupia is distinguished from pem- 
phigus by the smaller size and flatness of the bulle ; 
by the turbid and sanguinolent contents, as con- 
rasted with the usually limpid and transparent 
fluid of pemphigus; by the thick, rugous, and 
‘imbricated scabs; and by the ulcerations of va- 
rious extent and depth. 

8. IIT. Causes. — Serofulous children ; the off- 
‘spring of debilitated, drunken or dissipated parents ; 
‘and persons who have been weakened or exhausted 
by depressing causes, by sickness and unwhole- 
some food, are the most frequently the subjects of 
this eruption. It appears, especially during the 
‘winter, amongst the insufficiently clothed and fed, 
and among those who neglect personal cleanliness, 
‘and who live in low cellars, or in close, crowded, 
and iil-ventilated places or apartments. It is also 
liable to occur during convalescence from small- 
pox, searlatina, measles, &c.; and in both young 
and aged, who are the subjects of some degree of 
anemia in connection with impaired excretion. 
dts association with cachexia, especially as an 
effect of this state of the frame, and of consti- 
tutional syphilis, in some other instances, is a 
circumstance of great importance in forming our 
‘intentions, and in selecting our means of cure. 

9. IV. Procnosis.— Rupia is not in itself a 
dangerous, although often an obstinate, and, when 
the eruption is abundant, a serious disease. When 
it appears on the legs, the ulcers are always 
intractable. The duration of rupia cannot be 
Stated with precision; but it is always chronic, 
and often very protracted; much, however, de- 
‘pends upon the age and constitution of the patient ; 
the number, the size, and the situation of the 
bullz; on the states of the consequent sores ; 
upon the character and amount of the consti- 
tutional disorder; or of the cachectic taint, or of 
existing visceral disease when this is present, 
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10. V. Treatuunt.— The intentions of cure 
are first to improve the state of constitutional 
power, by suitable diet, regimen and medicines; 
and next to improve the state of the ulcerated 
parts. — (a.) The various remote causes should be 
removed; and the excreting functions of the skin 
and the assimilating actions promoted by means of 
warm, or warm salt-water, or alkaline baths; by 
a generous, nutritious and digestible diet ; by a 
fresh, dry air; by tonic decoctions or infusions, as 
those of cinchona, cascarilla, gentian, absinthium, 
&e., with alkalies, or with the nitro-muriatic 
acids; and by the preparations of iron, when in. 
dications of anemia are observed. But, whilst 
these objects are pursued, the alvine secretions and 
excretions ought to be promoted by stomachic 
aperients ; or by a combination of mild purgatives 
with tonics, or vegetable bitters, or other restora- 
tives. If these means should fail, a course of the 
cod-liver oil should be prescribed, as I have 
lately found it successful in two obstinate cases. 
When this eruption appears in children, the 
health, and state of the milk, of the nurse re- 
quire attention. A healthy nurse should be se- 
lected for the child, and change of air recom- 
mended if this may be accomplished. When 
rupia occurs during or after weaning, a nutritious 
and wholesome diet should be prescribed, and 
asses’ milk, diluted, or fresh whey allowed for 
drink; but change of air, especially to a dry and 
open situation, or to the sea-coast, ought to be 
most strenuously insisted upon. 

11. (b.) The local treatment of rupia consists 
chiefly of puncturing the bulle early, and allow- 
ing the morbid secretion to escape, and of having 
recourse to such applications as will exclude the 
air and restore the healthy action and tone of the 
vessels of the part. When the scab is formed over 
the sore, with the natural intention of protecting 
diseased surface from the action of the air, then 
the morbid secretion thereby confined underneath 
or around the scab perpeiuates the irritation, and 
the healing process is prevented. Hence the ne- 
cessity of having recourse to such applications as 
will at the same time exclude the air and restore 
the healthy state of the parts. The water dressing, 
by excluding the air, is beneficial, as well as by 
allowing the immediate escape of the irritating 
secretion from the surface of the sore; but it does 
not restore the tone of the affected vessels. Strap- 
pings, isinglass plasters, and similar means, do not 
allow the escape of the irritating secretion, and 
hence, if not often renewed, they fail of being 
of ‘service. But when frequently renewed, after 
the parts are stimulated by suitable application, 
they are then very beneficial, Lotions contain- 
ing. the nitrate of silver, or nitric acid, or the 
bichloride of mercury, or tincture of iodine, or 
the sulphate of zinc, or alum; or sponging 
the surface with spirits of turpentine; or oint- 
ments containing either of the balsams, espe- 
cially the balsam of Peru, or one of the turpen- 
tines, are generally of service. Biretr recom- 
mends an ointment containing the proto-ioduret of 
mereury (Sj to an ounce), or deuto-ioduret 
(gs. xii. to 2}). Rayer, advises the surface of 
the ulcers to be dusted with cream of tartar. 
A eretaceous powder, containing the oxide of 
zine, is preferable to this. An ointment con. 
sisting of one-third or a half-part of the unguent. 
hydrarg. oxido-nitricum 1s ce : service. 
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SALIVATION.—See Mercurial Salivution, and 
other forms of Salivation in art. Potsons, § 580. 
et seq. 


SCABIES.—See Ircu. 
SCARLATINA RHEUMATICA. — Synon: 


— Febris Exanthematica articularis; Exan- 

thesis Arthrosia ; Plantaria; Dengue ; Demga; 

Febris peculiaris epidemica ;—Giraffe, Bouquet, 

Fr. ; — Dandy ; — Eruptive articular fever ; 

Epidemic eruptive rheumatism, Cock; — Epi- 

demic anamolous disease, Stedman ; — Peculiar 

epidemic fever. 
Cuassir. ITT. Crass, ILI. Orpen. (Au- 
thor). 

1. Derin.— Severe pain commencing suddenly 
in the small joints, followed by local swellings and 
chilliness, or shiverings; to these succeed heat of 
skin, intense pain in the head and eye-balls, which 
soon become general; and on the third or fourth 
day a scarlet efflorescence appears on the palms of the 
hands, spreads rapidly over the body, and continues 
two or three days, after which the symptoms sub- 
side; the maludy being infectious and epidemic. 

2. The epidemic fever, which has been vari- 
ously named, but which may be justly called 
an eruptive articular fever, or eruptive arthri- 
tic fever, has been somewhat differently de- 
scribed, and probably it has presented modifi- 
cations with the climate, season, locality, and 
circumstances in which it appeared, and with 
the treatment prescribed for it. But wherever it 
has occurred it has prevailed almost universally, 
few persons having been exempt from it. It has, 
in every place, however, presented distinct cha- 
racters which constitute it a disease sui generis — 
different from others in combining an exanthema- 
tous eruption, ushered in by fever, with most severe 
rheumatic or neuralgic symptoms, — the course of 
the malady being so divided by intervals or re- 
missions, as often to give rise to the idea of 
relapses having been a common feature in its 
progress. The first account of its existence was 
brought from Rangoon in the East Indies, in May 
1824; and it appeared in Calcutta in June. It 
extended in various directions to the different 
presidencies. Dr. Movar states, that it prevailed 
not only in Berhampore, but in many other places 
in the vicinity, in March, April, and May 1825. 
The secretary ofthe Medical and Physical Society 
_in Calcutta says, that it was particularly severe 
in the populous towns of Patna, Benares, Chun- 
arghur, and numerous other places. Dr. Movar 
describes it as ‘‘an epidemic fever,” which was 
sharacterised by ‘‘the suddenness of its attack, the 
redness and watering of the eyes, the acute pain in 
all the joints, rendered excruciating on the slightest 
touch, the scarlet or crimson efflorescence on the 
surface, and its sparing neither age, sex, nor habit 
of body.” The accounts furnished by the East 
Indian physicians of the symptoms and treatment 
of this epidemic fever, agree in the essential cha- 
racters, but are desultory, and very imperfect in 
many respects, and are mixed up with speculations, 
as usual, as to the influence of too much rain, or 
of too little rain, of electrical conditions, of terres- 
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trial emanations, and of other supposititious causes 
in producing it, whilst the most obvious and true : 
cause is entirely overlooked. The physicians who 
have written from their experience of the epidemic 
in the West Indies and North America, two years — 
after the prevalence of it in the East, have given : 
the fullest account of its symptoms and treatment, 
but without being acquainted with its previous ap= 
pearance in the East Indies, . : 
3. This disease made its appearance in the 
Island of St. Thomas, in the West Indies, in Sep- 
tember 1827, and soon extended to the rest of 
these islands and to the southern states of America, 
It advanced westward among the islands during — 
the winter, and spread to the ports on the Gulf of 
Mexico. Thence it travelled northwards, and 
reached New Orleans in the ensuing spring, 
During the summer Savannah and Charleston” 
were severely visited by it, A few cases of it 
appeared in Philadelphia and New York; but it 
did not extend farther north. It has been dee ; 
scribed by the several writers referred to hereafter, _ 
but with much difference in many particulars; and 
it does not clearly appear whether or no the dif 
ference was owing to the influence of climate and 
locality, or to the treatment adopted by the writers, — 
Dr. Srepman, who practised in the Island of St, 
Thomas, where it first appeared, and Dr. Dickson — 
of Charleston, have given good descriptions of it, 
The former states, that of a population of 12,000 
in the principal town of St.Thomas, scarcely one — 
escaped. It appeared'so suddenly, and spread so 
rapidly, as to have caused great alarm; but itsoon 
was discovered that although a most painful, itwas 
not a dangerous malady; yet it often left much 
suffering, and even disease, after the decline of the 
more severe symptoms, q 
4, I, Descrirtion.— Dr. Stepman divides the 
course of the disease into three stages. —(a.) In 
the first, the invasion was somewhat different in 
different cases, Usually a person in perfect health 
was suddenly affected with stiffhess and pain in 
one finger, commonly the little finger. The stiffs 
ness and pain increased and extended up the hand, 
along the arm to the shoulder. The fingers of both 
hands became swollen, stiff, and very painful, and 
incapable of being bent. Sometimes the affection 
commenced in the lower extremities, always in 
the smal] joints, and extending to the large, an¢ 
to the trunk. These symptoms were followed in @ 
short time by restlessness, depression of spirits, by _ 
nausea, in some cases by vomiting, 


shivering was either slight or wanting in the diss 
ease, as it prevailed in Charleston. ‘To these suc- 
ceeded fever, with great heat of skin, intense 
headach, acute pain in the back, knees, ankles, 
and in every joint, with violent pain in the eye= 
balls, which felt to the patient as too large for their 
sockets. In some cases, whilst the extremities 
were cold at first, the rest of the body was in- 
tensely hot. As the fever and heat of skin were 
developed, the whole body, particularly the head, 
eyes, back, and joints were racked with pain. 1 

some, the features were swollen and distorted, 
especially the eye-lids ; in others, with swelling of 
the face and distortion of the fingers, soreness Of 
the mouth or ptyalism occurred, Patients often 
complained in this stage, as well as in those which — 
followed, of a feeling of great cold, even when — 
the skin was very hot to the touch, When Dr, 
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spmAn had the disease, he covered himself with 
ee blankets, although the weather was sultry at 
the time. The severe pains, restlessness, and 
nausea, rendered this stage the most distressing of 
any form of fever, excepting rheumatic fever. 
‘These symptoms general!y continued with more or 
‘Jess severity for twenty-four or thirty-six hours. 
‘The fever then abated, and with it also the pains. 
‘The patient, however, continued in a state of 
Janguor, irritability, and restlessness for three days, 
but without fever; and generally without hunger, 
thirst, and altogether without taste, the tongue 
being loaded, and the mouth presenting small 
‘aphthous sores. The pulse was in this stage much 
accelerated, the urine high-coloured, and the 
bowels confined. 
5, (b.) The second or eruptive stage commenced 
_ the third or fourth day after the primary fever, 
generally the third, with a return of fever; and 
~ with an efflorescence which appeared on the hands 
and feet, and rapidly spread over the body. This 
eruption is differently described, both as to its 
‘characters and time of appearance; and probably 
it was modified in different cases; but in this, as 
in other respects, the descriptions are loose, devoid 
‘of scientific precision, and by no means creditable 
to the writers. Dr. Srepman describes the erup- 
tion as that of ‘‘a blotch or wheal of red-coloured 
skin, between that of scarlet fever and that of 
measles.” Others state the eruption to resemble 
that of scarlet fever; others that of measles, some 
that of roseola or erythema, and some the nettle- 
rash. It was attended, ‘‘ in the severer cases, by 
swelling of the feet, hands and face, particularly 
the eyelids, and by a distressing tingling, which, as 
the eruption disappeared, became an intense itch- 
ing. The efflorescence generally began to fade 
on the second day, and was entirely gone before 
the third morning of its existence. This was fol- 
lowed in almost every case by some degree of des- 
quamation,” which, in a few instances, gave rise 
to troublesome consequences. After this eruptive 
stage, many patients began to recover their spirits 
and strength, a complete want of taste often re- 
maining for some days; but many patients also 
became subject to the next stage. 
_ 6. (c.) The third, or rheumatic stage, sometimes 
immediately followed the eruptive stage, but often 
not until one, two, three or four weeks, or more 
had elapsed ; and however early or late it appeared, 
it was generally of considerable duration, the pains 
and paralysis being greater than at first. “These 
pains were not accompanied with fever; and they 
generally fixed themselves in one or two Joints, 
‘and continued to excruciate the patient for weeks.” 
They were always severest in the morning, and 
wore off in some degree towards evening. Some 
Were tormented in addition by most distressing 
itching of the skin; and in others the joints, par- 
ti ularly those of the fingers, were painful, suff, 
and swollen, so as to produce deformity, The 
_ Secondary pains were chiefly in the fingers, toes, 
wrists, ankles, and knees; confined persons to 
_ their beds, and were so aggravated on motion as 
to call forth groans and shrieks from those who 
_ Suffered this stage severely. Except these pains, 
nd the irritation they occasioned, ‘no other 
Symptom of disease remained. The appetite was 
Good, although the sense of taste was blunted. = 
_ “Tn a period varying from three to four, or six 
“days, the pains began gradually to subside, de- 
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serting one joint after another until they remained 
fixed for some time in one. This process occupied 
several weeks, and was often attended by re- 
lapses.” This description, however, applies only 
to the severest form of the malady ; endless grades 
of severity, as well as differences in the stages 
having been observed ; “ for while some, who 
underwent the primary fever with the utmost 
mildness, had the eruptive attack with great vio- 
lence; others who had passed gently through 
both, and were congratulating themselves on their 
escape, were suddenly crippled by the secondary 
pains.” It was remarked, that those whose un- 
avoidable occupations forced them to exertion, or 
who had resolution enough to exert themselves, 
got sooner rid of the pains than those who gave 
way to them. 

7. (d.) The differences or modifications men- 
tioned by those who have described the disease 
were numerous. Dr.Srepmawn remarks that the 
negroes were much less severely attacked than the 
white inhabitants; and yet the only three fatal 
cases which occurred in the island were negroes. 
Dr. Dickson, of Charleston, states that excessive 
determination of blood to the head was frequent, 
and that delirium was present in several instances ; 
but that it went off with the fever of the first 
stage, which did not remit, but subsided in a 
short time—on an average, in about thirty-six 
hours. The skin at this stage was at first hot and 
dry; but an abundant perspiration was thrown 
out, attended occasionally by a rash or miliary 
eruption. This eruption appearing in the first 
stage (not the characteristic eruption) was very 
various, and not the regular or true one, Children 
were often thus affected by it, and in several 
adults a thick crop of pimples was the first token 
of disorder. On the third or fourth day, little or 
no fever being present, the tongue became coated 
with a yellowish fur; the stomach uneasy or dis- 
tressed ; the patient low-spirited, impatient, fretful 
and restless at night. Frequently there were great 
lassitude and debility, nausea, vomiting, and a 
distressing feeling of oppression. About the sixth 
day of the disease ‘these symptoms were more or 
less relieved by the coming out of an abundant 
eruption, which must be regarded as an essential 
or characteristic part of the malady. It consisted 
of irregularly shaped patches, red and elevated ; 
the feet and hands swelling with thickening and 
numbness. There were much itching and burn- 
ing of the skin, and at this period a second febrile 
paroxysm often came on; and the pains of the 
joints were in many aggravated to their former 
severity.” In some cases, the first stage of the 
disease had passed over with very little notice or 
complaint, and yet in them this eruptive or second 
stage was very violent. “ Many became sensible 
on the third or fourth day of an inflammation and 
enlargement of the glands in the groin, axilla, 
neck, &c. and these glands continued swollen and 
painful a long time after convalescence was esta- 
blished.” ; : 

8. Very young children were liable to the dis- 
ease, even from a few days after birth ; some were 
supposed to be born with it. In these the skin 
was of a scarlet red, and the tongue and lips 
smooth and fiery ‘The infant could not bear to 
be disturbed; it screamed violently when lifted 
or when any of its limbs were moved. Below five 
years of age convulsions a coe attended 
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the invasion, and sometimes continued with great 


frequency throughout the whole of the attack. 
Pregnant women were very liable to abortion, in- 
stances of miscarriage having been numerous. 
They were usually seized at the very commence- 
ment with violent pains in the back and loins, ex- 
tending into the thighs, occasioning the expulsion 
of the foetus. In old persons, the disease oc- 
casioned excessive prostration of strength; and in 
several of these, it left behind it an erysipelatous 
inflammation of one or both legs. ‘There was 
often soreness of the mouth; looseness, lividness, 
and sponginess of the gums, with slight salivation. 
Ulcers sometimes formed in the mouth, which were 
occasionally painful, irritable, and difficult to heal. 
Very few died in Charleston; but the aged, the 
intemperate and corpulent were severely shaken 
by the malady, and remained long debilitated and 
emaciated ; few persons above the age of sixty had 
absolutely recovered from it after two or three 
months from the attack, 

9. II. Causes. — Nearly all who observed this 
epidemic in the western hemisphere have con- 
sidered it infectious. Drs.Srzpman and Dickson, 
who have given the fullest account of it, concur 
in this opinion, The introduction of the disease 
from one island to another, and the propagation of 
it from persons and places to others, were so fre- 
quently and so incontrovertibly proved, that no 
doubt as to the fact of its infectious nature was 
entertained. But how did it originate? for there 
was nothing in the medical topography, the sea- 
son, the weather, or the climate of St. Thomas, 
where it first appeared, in the West Indies, to 
account for the occurrence. Dr, Srepman states, 
in his very disjointed, although tolerably full 
account of the epidemic, that it was supposed to 
have been brought to the island by a vessel from 
the coast of Africa; but that this fact was not 
satisfactorily ascertained. Nor, indeed, does it 
appear, that any trouble was taken to determine 
the matter. Dr. Dickson states that the disease 
was imported into Charleston by the captain of a 
ship who brought it from the Havanna and com- 
municated it to his family; and that the trans- 
mission of the disease was traced from one subject 
to another. Dr. D. considered it a contagious 
eruptive fever; and remarked, that, in a few 
cases, in which the eruption in the second stage 
did not take place, the patient was liable to a 
second, third, and an indefinite number of returns 
of the disease, whilst those ‘‘ who were properly 
covered with the eruption about the sixth day were 
protected from any future attack.” He states this 
to have been a rule to which there was no excep- 
tion in his practice, and that this protection had 
particularly attracted his attention. 

10. III. Narure.—The descriptions which 
have been given of this disease show it to have 
been an infectious eruptive fever, swi generis, at- 
tended by severe arthritic, or rheumatic, or neu- 
ralgic pains, to which all were predisposed who 
were not protected by a previous attack. In this 
it agreed with scarlet fever, measles, small-pox, 
&c. ; and with these diseases it also agreed in its 
specific eruption appearing at a definite stage of 
its progress. ‘The eruption itself has not been de- 
scribed with precision; but it appeared to have 
more closely resembled that of scarlet fever than 
any other, or to have been intermediate between 
it and measles. It appeared to have consisted of 
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large scarlet blotches, which were smooth and 
slightly elevated, owing to the congestion of the 
minute sub-cuticularvessels, and which terminated 
in desquamation. The violent articular pains, 
swelling, and stiffness were evidently results of a 
remarkable alteration of the organic sensibility, 
with a consequent change of the capillary circulg- 
tion in the synovial and other tissues of the joints, 
as well as in the vascular rete of the skin. Whilst 
the cutaneous eruption, occurring at a certain 
period, and continuing only a short time, entitles 
the disease to rank amongst the exanthemata, the 
painful state of the joints imparts to it the rheu- 
matic character. That it was not a form of 
scarlet fever is shown by the severity of the rheus 
matic or neuralgic symptoms; by its having at- 
tacked persons who had previously had scarlet 
fever ; by the absence of the nephritic disease and 
dropsy so often consequent upon scarlet fever, as 
well as of the internal affection so frequently 
complicating this fever. That it was not a rheu- 
matic fever was shown by the undoubted pro- 
pagation of it by infection, by the character and 
time of the appearance of the eruption, by the 
course of the disease, by the absence of any cardiae 


or other internal complication, and by the protee=_ 


tion which a full evolution of the eruption afforded 
from a second attack. Dr. Dickson doubts that 
this was a new disease, and believes it to have 
resembled a form of remittent fever observed and 
described by Dr. Rusu in 1780; but the dif 
ferences between. them are too remarkable to 
admit of any resemblance, and he was unac- 
quainted with the accounts of the prevalence of 
the epidemic in the East, contained in the Transae- 
tions of the Medical and Physical Society of Cal- 
cutta. According to these accounts, as well as to 
those given of it in America, the disease appears to 
have possessed an asthenic character; as those 
who were bled, especially in large quantity, were 
long in recovery, although a moderate bleeding 
was beneficial in the plethoric or those lately. 
arrived from Europe; and it seemed to have pur 
sued the usual course, particularly as respected 
the first and second stages, whatever means were 
used—to have been incapable, like the other 
exanthemata, of being cut short by any treatment, 
however much its violence was mitigated —a mi- 
tigation which was best accomplished by an 
emetic, followed by mild purgatives and diaphore= 
tics. The very few deaths which occurred during 
this epidemic appeared to have arisen either from 
pre-existent organic lesion, or from some coin= 
cident or intercurrent disease produced by its usual 
causes, and presenting no necessary connection 
with this malady. i 

11. IV. Treatment. — Dr. Stepman states 
that the first cases which appeared at St. Thomas 
were so mild that he prescribed only purgatives, 
the warm bath, pediluvium and diaphoretics. 
When the pains were severe patients refused pur- 
gatives, owing to the distress occasioned by the 
least motion, As the cases became more severe in 
the course of the epidemic he had recourse to 
bloodletting, during the establishment of the febrile 
excitement of the first stage taking away from 12 
to 20 ounces, but never more, nor ever repeating 
the operation, After bleeding and purging he 
gave Dover’s powder at bed-time. During the 
eruption he gave cooling aperients and cooling 
beverages, and prescribed the usual washes for the 
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SCARLET FEVER — History or, 


soreness of the mouth. Dr. Cock adopted a si- 
ilar plan of treatment to that of Dr. Stepan, 
Dr. Dickson states, that he, as well as others, at 
first prescribed bleeding, purgatives, and warm 
diaphoretics ; but the great severity of the pains 
induced him to give large doses of opium, and the 
relief and success following the practice induced 
him to persist in it and to relinquish bloodletting, 
as he believed that not only was the vital fluid thus 
husbanded, but the subsequent sufferings were 
lessened in severity and duration. He considered 
that, beyond the preservation of an open state of 
the bowels, cathartics effected very little benefit; 
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Scharlachaufschlag, Germ. ;—Scarlattina, Ital. ; 
— Scarlet fever, Rash fever. { 
Crassir. — Ist Cxass, Febrile Diseases ;—— 
3d Order, Eruptive Fevers (Cullen) :— 
3d Crass, Diseases of the sanguineous 
Function ; — 3d Order, Eruptive Fevers 
(Good).—III. Crass. III. Orvrr (Au- 

thor in Preface). 

1, Derin.— An infectious continued fever ; on 
the second day of which, or sometimes later, a scarlet 
efflorescence generally appears on the fauces and pha- 
rynx, and on the face and neck, spreads over the 
bedy, and commonly terminates in desquamation 


and that an emetic was less objectionable, but was | from the fifth to the seventh day ; the fever being 
= 6 


ijn most instances unnecessary. In addition to a 
free recourse to opium he employed camphor, 
ether, and sinapisms externally. estoratives 
appeared to have been required at an advanced» 
stage of the disease, especially in aged and delicate 
persons. 

12. In the East Indies, the softness of the pulse 
and the general depression deterred many medical 
men from bleeding from a vein; but some had 

recourse to the application of leeches, and others 
considered that bleeding in any form was pre- 
judicial. The most successful practice appears to 
have consisted of the administration of an active 
emetic, followed by purgatives so as to freely 
evacuate the bowels; and these by opiates or 
anodynes with diaphoretics ; restoratives and tonics 
having been given after the subsidence of the 
eruption of the second stage. 
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SCARLET FEVER. — Synon. — Scarlatina 
_ (from the Italian, Scarlatto, scarlet, a deep 
red), Sauvages, Vogel, Juncker, Cullen, J. P. 
Frank ;— Morbilli confluentes, M. ignet ; Ru- 
beola confluens ; Febris purpurata ; Rosalia, 
Rossalia, R. squamosa, Auct. ; — Morbus scar- 
latinosus ; Febris scarlatinosa ; Febris scarlatina, 
Sydenham ;— Purpura scarlatina, Burserius ; 
— Gutteris morbus epidemicus Foresti ; Febris 
rubra, Heberden ; —Typhus scarlatinus, Crich- 
ton ; —Typhus scarlatina, Young ;— Exanthesis 
rosalia, Good ;— Febris scarlatino-miliaris an- 
ginosa ; Porphyrismus ;—Porphyrisma, Plouc- 
quet ;— Fievre rouge, F. pourprée, Fr. 3; — 
Scharlach, Scharlachfieber, Scharlachkrankheit, 


accompanied with affection of the kidneys, often with 
severe disease of the throat, or of some internal 
organ, and sometimes followed by dropsy, and oc- 
curring only once during life. 

2. There is reason to doubt that the Greeks 
and Romans were acquainted with this disease, 
and the doubt applies equally to the Arabians, 
although a few passages in Ruazzs might support 
the idea that scarlatina was confounded by the 
Arabian writers with measles, The first writer 
who distinguished the disease is stated by Hit- 
DENBRAND and J. Franx to have been Incrasstas, 
who remarks that before the period at which he 
wrote it was called Rossalia or Rossania, from 
rosso, red; and that, although it was generally 
considered as the same malady as measles, yet he 
was convinced, by his own observations, that the 
one was different from the other. J. Coyirar, a 
physician of Poitiers, published an account of an 
epidemic which prevailed in 1557, having the cha- 
racters of this malady ; and Forestus states, that 
the epidemic at Amsterdam in 1517, described by 
Tyerncius, was this malady. According to Wig- 
nius and Scuenk, this fever appears to have been 
prevalent in Lower Germany in 1564 and 1565 ; 
and Baxxonius states that it was epidemic in 
Paris in 1581. De Herepra describes it by the 
appellation of “ Angina maligna.” The disease 
which was epidemic in Naples in 1620, and of 
which accounts were published by Carnevata, 
Nota, and Scamparti, was probably scarlatina 
anginosa, which was then variously denominated, 
but most frequently as ‘‘epidemic phlegmonous 
angina,” “a pestilential affection of the fauces,” 
&e., although Hitprensranp entertains a differ- 
ent opinion. From this period accounts of several 
epidemics of scarlatina were furnished by writers, 
the symptoms and characters of which appear to 
have varied then as in more recent times. D. 
Srennert was the first to give a true description 
of scarlatina, in 1619. Subsequently Winker, 
in 1642, Weiscu of Leipsic, and Scuutze in 
Poland, observed severe epidemics of this malady, 
and described it by the name of “ malignant pur- 
pura,” by which it was then known, The epi- 
demic described by SypEnnAM, from 1667-73, 
appears to have been comparatively mild ; whilst 
that observed by Morton, from 1672 to 1686, 
seems to have been much more severe ; but he has 
noticed it as differing from measles, chiefly as respects 
the character of the eruption. During the eigh- 
teenth century this malady became more and more 
frequent, and the general prevalence and the great 
fatality of its epidemic visitations roused medical 
attention to its nature and treatment, Srorcn, 
Huxuam, Stoerx, Fornercity, HeserDen, Dr 
Harn, Bicker, BLAckBuRNE, Grant, Sacuse, 
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Kreysic, Wrruerinc, Reuss, and many others, 
have described these visitations. During the early 
part and middle of that century, scarlet fever was 
variously named, and not only distinguished from 


other diseases attended by efHlorescence, but more 
especially from measles and roseola. The writ- 
ings of Heserpen and Fornerert in this coun- 
try were the first to show the distinct nature of 


this malady ; and those of Wrrnenrine placed 
this fact beyond dispute. 


intervals of immunity from its devastation. 


3. I. Description or Recutar or Nor- 
MAL SCARLATINA. — The course of scarlatina 
has been divided into three periods, or stages, by 
some writers, and into four by others; these latter 
Ist, That of 
invasion, or that preceding the eruption ;— 2d, 
That of the eruption (comprising the periods of 
eruption and of efllorescence) ;—and, 3d, The 
When scarlet fever pro- 
ceeds in its more regular or usual course, these 
periods are generally very distinct ; but when it 
assumes certain varieties, forms, or complications 
hereafter to be noticed, they are often indistinct, or 


dividing the second stage into two. 


stage of desquamation. 


even not altogether observed. 


4. A. The first stage of regular or normal scar- 
latina — stadium invasionis, s. irritationis — is 


attended by general uneasiness, lassitude, head- 
ach, or giddiness; by a sense of depression, and 
loss of strength. The patient dislikes food, nau- 


seates animal food, and complains of chills, hor- 
ripilations, shiverings, or rigors. These are suc- 
ceeded by heat of skin; great acceleration of 


pulse ; by urgent thirst; by increased headach ; 
by pain and redness in the throat, with difficulty 
of swallowing. The eyes are often red, and in- 
tolerant of light. These symptoms are the most 
constantly observed ; but in severer cases nausea, 


vomiting, violent pain in the head, with aching of 


the back and limbs ; augmented sensibility, sleep- 
lessness, occasionally delirium, or evenconvulsions, 
in very young subjects, are also observed. Fever is 
always present, although often slight ; and either 
exists alone, or precedes or accompanies the an- 
gina. It is often severe, the pulse being very rapid 
and full, the skin dry and burning, and the face 
congested, tumid, or slightly suffused. The redness 
of the fauces and pharynx is frequently great on 
the first day, sometimes in the course of a few 
hours, and the tonsils are swollen. The redness 
and congestion sometimes extends to the posterior 
nares, causing a stuffing sensation in the nostrils, 
and occasionally there is hoarseness. The tongue 
is covered at its base with a whitish or yellowish 
coating, is red at its edges and point, and its papilla 
are erect or excited. The bowels are costive, or 
irregular ; and the urine is scanty, high-coloured, 
voided frequently, and is sometimes albuminous, 
or soon afterwards presents these characters. In 
most cases these precursory symptoms continue 
but one day; in others they are prolonged, the 
eruption not appearing until the third or even 
the fourth day: in some the febrile symptoms are 
either so slight as not to attract attention, or 
are so instantaneous and brief as to appear 
as if merely ushering in the angina or efHlores- 


At the present day 
scarlet fever is never absent, either in a sporadic 
or epidemic form, from any country in Europe, 
although in different degrees of severity and of 
prevalence. In warmer countries it appears chiefly 
as an epidemic, and generally after considerable 
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cence. The perspiration possesses a peculiar 
odour, which has been variously described by 
Herm and others. 

5. B. The second stage commences with the 
eruption, which appears generally about the 
second day, — sometimes on the evening or night 
of the first day, and occasionally not until the 
third, or even fourth day. The efflorescence 
appears first on the neck and face, especially the 
cheeks, the tint of which is commonly deeper 
than that of other parts of the countenance, 
Sometimes the chest or trunk, or the extremities, 
or even the hands and feet, first exhibit the erup- 
tion, which extends more or less over the body. — 
The eruption consists of an infinite number of 
minute red points, which appear in a rose-coloured 
ground, and are not visibly or sensibly elevated. 
‘These points, which are finer, redder, more regu- 
lar, and more confluent than those of measles, are 
transformed into patches, which are not elevated, 
and appear smooth or continuous with the sur. 
rounding surface. ‘The patches, at first distinct, 
enlarge, and thus coalesce ; ultimately imparting 
a scarlet tint to the skin, which disappears mo-= 
mentarily from the pressure of the finger. The 
skin is now very hot, dry, and somewhat rough to — 
the touch, It is sometimes diffusely tumefied, — 
from the cutaneous and sub-cutaneous congestion, 
especially in the neck, face, feet, hands, and 
flexures of the joints; and is often the seat of a 
disagreeable stinging or pruritus. 

6. The redness of the fauces and pharynx, and 
the swelling of the tonsils and adjoining glands, 
are now considerable, often occasioning occlusion 
of the throat, and, externally, more or less tume- 
faction. The swollen tonsils are covered by a 
thin, soft, and whitish exudation of lymph. The 
tongue sometimes retains its coating, but as fre. 
quently it is gradually deprived of it from the 
edges to the middle, and it then presents a deep 
red hue, and appears so smooth as if varnished ; 
occasionally the elevation of the papille gives it 
a strawberry appearance. About the third or 
fourth day the eruption has reached its height. 
It is usually most vivid about the groins, the in- 
sides of the thighs and lower parts of the abdo- 
men, and on the inner flexures of the joints; and 
it continues the longest in these situations. It is 
redder during any excitement, or when the child 
cries ; and is paler in the morning, and deeper in 
the evening and night, when the fever is highest, 
The redness of the skin, at its greatest pitch, has 
been likened by P. Franx and others to that of a 
boiled lobster, and by others to scarlet cloth. It 
is the most continuous, general, and deep in the 
most severe cases, and when the febrile symptoms 
are the most acute. The skin is remarkably hot, 
varying from 104° to 108° of Farenheit’s scale ; 
but not so hot as reckoned by Currir. 

7. During the eruption, the countenance ex- 
presses anxiety and suffering when the disease is 
thus severe. The eyes are animated and brilliant ; 
delirium and restlessness often occur at night; _ 
and a sleeplessness, which resists the usual means 
of procuring rest, is caused by the heat and sting- 
ing of the surface, and the affection of the throat, 
This affection is sometimes so severe, the swelling 
of the subjacent cellular tissue, and the exuda- 


tion of soft lymph from the inflamed surface of 


the tonsils, fauces, and pharynx so considerable, 
and the secretion from the salivary glands so viscid 
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nd scanty, as to materially increase the distress 
e patient. Thirst is now urgent; respiration 
accelerated, somewhat difficult and laboured, 
the breath is hot. The pulse is very rapid, 
, broad, and compressible. In some cases 
ight sopor is observed ; in others a sense of sink- 
‘ing is felt. The bowels are generally costive ; but 
a slight diarrhoea occasionally supervenes, with 
colicky pains. The urine is scanty, frequently 
yoided, and high-coloured, sometimes albumi- 
nous. The patient exhales the peculiar odour 
eady noticed, which is difficult to be de- 
ibed, although readily recognised by the ex- 
perienced observer. After five, six, or eight days’ 
~ duration — generally after a longer period than in 
measles —the efflorescence fades ; at first assum- 
an g a violent tint, and afterwards a pale rose or 
coppery hue. Generally the mucous membrane 
of the mouth and throat continues still red; and 
~ often it is not until now that the tongue is deprived 
‘of its coating, and shows its characteristic redness 
‘and prominent papillz. The swelling about the 
“neck and throat now diminishes, and the next 
_ stage supervenes. 
8. C. The third stage, or that of desquamation; 
commences at various periods, in the different 
forms and complications of the disease ; and even 
in the more regular type it varies remarkably as 
‘to the time of its occurrence. If the fever and 
_ eruption are slight, desquamation may follow the 
fourth or fifth day. If both the fever and the 
eruption are intense, it generally is not observed 
until after the seventh day, or not until the eighth 
or ninth. With the subsidence of the fever and 
of the redness of the surface, the furfuraceous des- 
quamation commences. Occasionally this change 
is ushered in by a slight perturbation or exacer- 
ation of the various febrile symptoms, followed 
by slight diarrhoea, or by epistaxis, or by the 
catamenia in adult females, or by a copious dis- 
harge of turbid urine, depositing a whitish or 
rose-coloured sediment ; or by a free perspiration, 
having astrong and peculiar odour. The affec- 
tion of the throat in this regular type of the ma- 
lady becomes less severe; although, in some 
ases, it is not ameliorated until a later period ; 
and the external swelling continues somewhat 
longer, the internal exudations still remaining, or 
" proceeding for a short time. The pulse evinces 
less irritative excitement; is less full, less quick, 
but still accelerated, and soft or weak. The 
tongue is clean, but red and flabby; and it 
does not regain its natural hue until after the 
‘guttural affection is removed. As desquamation 
“proceeds, the surface becomes paler; the epider- 
mis exfoliating in small furfuraceous whitish scales 
on the trunk of the body, and in large scales or 
lamellae where the epidermis is thicker, as in the 
extremities, and in the hands and feet. With the 
desquamation the function of cutaneous transpira- 
tion is gradually restored, and convalescence 
ommences. But the pulse often continues ac- 
celerated or weak, or very compressible ; the 
‘urine sometimes albuminous, or the bowels dis- 
ordered ; and convalescence becomes interrupted, 
_ delayed, or entirely arrested by some serious con- 
secutive affection hereafter to be mentioned, and 
_ which should be anticipated and guarded against. 
‘In some instances, the desquamation does not 
occur for several days after the redness of the 
skin has disappeared, or not until a fortnight or 
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three weeks have elapsed; but it usually follows 
the same order as that observed by the progress of 
the eruption. 


9. Il. Or tue Tyres anp Inrecuiar Forms 


and Comprications or Scarier Fever.—The 
types, forms, or varieties of -scarlatina vary re- 
markably, not only jn individual sporadic cases, 
but even in different persons of the same family in 
the same epidemic. The forms are remarkably 
modified as respects—I1st, The characters and 
duration of the eruption ; — 2d, The type or cha- 
racter of the constitutional affection — the nature 
ofthe fever ;—3d, The seat and nature of the com- 
plication ; — and, 4th, The nature and prevalence 
of the sequelew, reliquiz, or consecutive diseases. 
The irregularities, or anomalous forms (as they 
have been usually termed) of this malady require 
a much more serious attention than the more 
regular states ; for these latter are not more fre- 
quently met with than the former, and are seldom 
attended with danger, unless they are neglected or 
mismanaged ; whilst the former are for many years 
the most prevalent forms of the disease, and are 
much more frequently attended by danger—some- 
times the most imminent danger—as regards either 
their invasion and progress, or their sequela. 
Like measles, but still more remarkably than that 
malady, scarlet fever presents the utmost diversity 
of form, severity and complication —a diversity 
depending upon epidemic constitution, upon local 
or endemic causes, upon the accumulation of 
morbific exhalations, and upon undue crowding 
and the absence of sufficient ventilation. 


10. Of these several circumstances tending to 


modify the nature and form, or to extend or limit 
the prevalence, or to complicate the character of 
scarlet fever, there is none more influential than 
the prevailing epidemic constitution—the ‘ Consti- 


tutio morborum stationaria,” first insisted upon by 
Syprnuam, and recently by AurenreiITH, and by 
one of our best and most practical writers, Dr. 
Graves. There is no kind of fever which displays’ 
a greater diversity in its nature and complications, 
according to the prevailing epidemic constitution, 
than scarlet fever, or which manifests the character 
of such constitution more remarkably than it. 
Upon whatever cause this stationary epidemic 
constitution may depend — whether or not it may 
be connected with the long prevalence of dry, or 
of wet, or of cold, or of hot seasons, either of which 
has been observed to occur for several years in 
suceession, giving rise accordingly to either in- 
flammatory, or adynamic, or gastric, or other 
forms of the malady, — or whether or not it may 
be aided by prevailing states of the electricities 
influenced by these conditions ‘of the seasons, — 
there can be no doubt of its influence, —an in- 
fluence which has been duly recognised by those 
whose experience has been of sufficient duration to 
have observed the changes of those epidemic con- 
stitutions, or whose learning has made them ac- 
quainted with the experience of other observers. 
The forms and complications of the disease, there- 
fore, which will require an especial notice at this 
place, are, Ist, those which respect more particu- 
larly the appearances of the eruption ; — 2d, those 
which consist chiefly of the state of vascular ac- 
tion and vital power ; —and 3d, those predominant 
affections which arise either in the course of the 
disease, or as a consequence or consequela of it. 
11, i. THe APPEARANCES OF THE ERUPTION OF 
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efflorescence are always deserving of attention, for] plicated cases. On other occasions the eruption 


the purpose not only of diagnosis, but also of 
furnishing indication of the state of vital power.— 
A, The eruption may be partial ; in this case it is 
observed chiefly in the neck or chest, or on the 
trunk, or on the flexures of the joints, or on other 
parts, in the form of red patches, of variable ex- 
tension. Sometimes the redness is excessive, deep, 
and extensive, or general; at other times it is 
slight or pale. Frequently redness is uniform 
throughout. Occasionally a number of small 
violet-coloured points are dispersed through the 
reddened ground ; these points differing, however, 
from the punctuated form of eruption. In some 
cases a miliary eruption —or miliary vesicles — 
the scarlatina miliformis of P.Frank—more or 
less abundant, appear at the commencement, more 
frequently than at the decline of the efflorescence, 
and are found most frequently on the neck and 
chest, and on the insides of the thighs and arms. 
‘These vesicles are sometimes interspersed with 
sudamina, or with papule, but very rarely with 
true pustules. Owing to the existence of these 
secondary or intercurrent eruptions, scarlatina has 
been termed miliformis, or papulosa, or phlyctenosa. 
These irregularities are not indications of any de- 
parture from the usual course of the disease, nor 
of an unfavourable result. 

12. Reuss, Raimann, and Hitpenpranp have 
observed, in rare instances, the eruption on the 
second day of the efflorescence, of bulle of a dark 
red colour, above the size of a nut, containing a 
yellowish serum, and resembling that produced 
by a blistering plaster. The cuticle breaks, and, 
the fluid being discharged, a sore remains, which 
follows the course of the constitutional malady — 
scarlatina pemphigodes, HitpENBRAND. ‘The few 
cases in which this state of eruption has been ob- 
served, have been characterised by a remarkable 
degree of heat of skin, with a disposition to a septic 
or putrid condition. The only instance in which 
I observed this appearance of the cruption was 
that of a man of middle age, referred to hereafter, 
who accidentally allowed the discharge from the 
throat of his child shortly before death from ma- 
lignant scarlatina, to remain on parts with which it 
had come in contact for sometime. In the more 
malignant or dangerous states of this fever, the 
eruption assumes a deep, or dark, or livid appear- 
ance, or an almost violet tint; the darkness of 
the hue being great generally in proportion to the 
malignancy or putro-adynamia characterising the 
malady —to the depression of vital power, and 
to the change in the blood. In some of these 
cases, petechiz or ecchymoses are found more 
or less abundantly interspersed in the deep red, 
or livid surface. In rarer instances the skin ex- 
hibits, in patches, altered dark blood effused 
between its layers — Scarlatinal purpura. ‘This 
hemorrhagic tendency, arising from extreme 
deficiency of vital power in connection with a 
poisoned or altered state of the blood, in which 
the fibrine has lost its power of vital cohesion, is 
remarkable in some epidemics, especially in those 
of a malignant or putro-adynamic character. 

13. B. Besides irregularities in the form and 
appearances, the eruption may be abnormal in its 
course and duration. It may be long in appear- 
ing, the fever continuing three, four, or five days 
before any eruption breaks out. This not infre- 
quently occurs in the more dangerous and com- 


is remarkably early, especially in very favourable 
cases, when it sometimes almost immediately fol- 
lows the fever, the symptoms of which may. be so 
slight as to escape detection, or may be masked b 
some antecedent or existing affection. The efflores- 
cence, having madeits distinct or early appearance, 
may either disappear prematurely or suddenly, or 
it may continue an unusually long time. The 
retrocession of the eruption may be occasioned by 
cold or by an internal complication, or intercurrent 
affection. Occasionally the eruption disappears 
on the first or second day, and reappears again, 
after two, three, or more days. In rare cases, I 
have observed it continue nearly its usual time, 
and reappear after seven or eight days, and then 
proceed the usual course. In other cases, the 
efflorescence comes out freely, then fades, and 
soon afterwards is again abundant, thus assuming 
a remittent form, the remissions appearing chiefly 
on alternate days, the eruption being mostabun- 
dant when the febrile action is highest. ‘The erup- 
tion may, moreover, be of unusually long duration 
—may be prolonged to the ninth or tenth day, 
This is most apt to occur when it is general and 
intense ; the persistence being longest in the ex= 
tremities. 

14, C. The absence of eruption in true scarlet 
fever has been doubted ; but has been admitted by 
Huxuam, Fornenrcitt, Aaskow, StTo.t, Bane, 
Rawnok, Rumsey, Dance, Gurrsant, TrovssEav, 
Berton, and others. The circumstance of in- 
dividuals having the constitutional affection, either 
with or without sore-throat, during the epidemic 
prevalence of the disease, and the existence of it 
amongst the other members of the same family, in 
its more usual forms, are proofs of this affection 
being actually scarlet fever, although unaccom- 
panied with eruption ; and the propagation of the 
malady fiom eases of non-eruptive scarlatina, 
further confirms this opinion. Some epidemics 
are remarkable for the number of cases in which 
the eruption is not observed, the disease being 
characterised by the other usual symptoms, espe- 
cially by the sore throat, by the appearances of 
the mouth and tongue, occasionally by the des- 
quamation of the cuticle, especially in adults; 
and by consecutive dropsy, these cases commu- 
nicating the eruptive disease. Sometimes, how= 
ever, the eruption appears in so slight, parual, or 
evanescent a form as to escape observation. In ~ 
these cases, the state of the mouth, fauces, and 
throat, and the constitutional affection, are the 
chief proofs of the presence of this malady, es-— 
pecially when viewed in connection with the pre- 
valence of it in the vicinity, or in the same house — 
or family. It should not, however, be overlooked, — 
that sore-throat with fever, both the local and — 
constitutional affections being characterised by 
remarkable asthenia, amounting even to putre= — 
adynamia, may occur sporadically or endemically, — 
or even epidemically, independently of any con-_ 
nection with scarlatina, and amongst persons and — 
families who have already been the subjects of — 
scarlatina, Of these eccurrences I have met with — 
several instances, the greater part of a family, all 
of which had previously had scarlet fever, having 
been thus attacked. (See art. Turoat.) 

15. But a child in the same house or family in 
which scarlet fever is unequivocally present, may 
have the constitutional affection, not only without 
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the characteristic eruption, but even without the 

sore-throat also; both these essential features of 
the malady being either entirely wanting, or so 

slight, or so evanescent as to escape detection. Is 
the fever which is alone present — without the 

‘usual local affection —truly scarlet fever in these 

eases ; and is it, admitting the affirmative, capable 

of propagating the true and characteristic form of 
that disease ? — That the fever—the constitutional 
affection —is scarlet fever, notwithstanding the 

absence of the eruption and of the sore-throat, I 

believe for the following reasons, namely — Ist, 

its occurrence in individual members of a family, 

he rest of which are about or near the same time 
the subjects of scarlatina ; — 2d, its occasional 
complication with the internal affections, some- 
times complicating scarlatina ; and 3d, the very 
frequent appearance, in these cases, of renal af- 
fection, of albuminous urine and consecutive dropsy 
or inflammation. This form of the disease may be 
justly called latent scarlet fever. 

16. ii, Tue Forms or Scaret Fever DE- 
PENDING UPON THE Srates oF Vitat Power anp 
Vascutar Action. — Upon the type or character 

i constitutional affection. —lIt is of the utmost 

importance to estimate, with tolerable accuracy, 

the states of constitutional disturbance existing in 
~ individual cases, and constituting in the aggregate 
of cases the prevailing epidemic character. In 

no disease is more discrimination requisite than in 

> in determining both its type or diathesis, and 
the nature of its existing complications; and, as 
~ to none besides has more misconception existed, 
or has more false and mischievous doctrines been 
rorbuleated. ‘‘ The blind have too often at- 
empted to lead the blind;” and the credulous 
~ and docile many have submitted to the guidance 
of those who formed and promulgated their opi- 
~nions from insufficient experience, or from an ac- 

_ quaintance with a single epidemic only, and who, 

estimating with as little modesty as accuracy their 

own opinions, denounced or ridiculed the greater 

_ experience and the juster views of their enlightened 
4 _ predecessors and contemporaries. 

17. The constitutional character of scarlet fever 
is dependent upon several circumstances which 
“are fully stated hereafter ; and which combine to 
"produce the pathological condition observed even 
hn sporadic and mild, although most remarkably in 
extensive and fatal prevalences of the malady. 
The states of season, weather, and stationary and 
‘prevailing epidemic constitutions ; animal exha- 
4 ations, putrid effluvia, and every form of malaria, 
“especially when aided by warmth, humidity, and 
imperfect ventilation ; and crowded, low, or close 
habitations, are the chief causes of the several 
dangerous constitutional forms and complications 
which the disease assumes—causes, however, 
existing in intimate connection with the concen- 
tration or dose of the poisonous emanation—of the 

specific animal poison, and with the states of vital 

_ power, or resistance of the infected. The combi- 
_ hations, conditions, and operations of these causes, 
are especially concerned in the epidemic occur- 
rences of the more malignant types or states of the 
_ disease which are to be particularised in the sequel. 
18, A. Scaruatina mitts. —S. simpler.— Mild 
or simple scarlet fever may prevail either in a 
particular district, or season, or still more exten- 
sively, and for several seasons. It may even be 
the most general form of an epidemic during suc- 


Po 


cessive seasons, 
stances, and seasons, and even in some of the 
members of the same family, in which malignant 
and complicated cases exist; and in the regular 
form above described ; the disease being “cha 
racterised chiefly by the mild or moderate degree 
of fever ; by the efflorescence which generally ap- 
pears early, or on the second and third day, and 
disappears with desquamation of the cuticle, from 
the fifth to the seventh ; and by the slight affec- 
tion of the mouth and throat, which, in many 
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cases, is but little complained of, although, on 
inspection, the edges of the tongue, the fauces, 
pharynx, and Schneiderian membrane and internal 
surface of the eyelids present more or less redness, 
However mild the constitutional affection, or 
slight the affection of the throat, and however free 
from internal complication the complaint may be 
during its course, nevertheless the sequela may be 
serious, but chiefly as respects the disorder of the 
kidneys and the consecutive dropsy. Indeed, 
when very slight or mild attacks occur during the 
more severe or malignant prevalences of the 
malady, then these mild cases are the most apt to 
be followed by dropsy, unless the treatment during 
convalescence be most judicious, and even al- 
though the requisite care be taken. 

19. B. Scartatrna ancinosa. — S. inflam- 
matoria, Hinpexnpranp and Naumann. — This 
variety presents every phase from the mild to the 
malignant, and the most varied and serious come 
plications. In this the fever is generally severe 
or intense, even before the eruption appears, and 
is ushered in by rigors, stiffness, and soreness of 
the throat, by intense redness of the fauces and 
pharynx, and painful deglutition. The tonsils are 
swollen, and a viscid secretion from the salivary 
glands, and mucous follicles, adhere to the in- 
flamed surface, with patches of lymph of a greyish 
or whitish-grey hue, which cover the tonsils and 
pharynx, and often also the fauces, but very 
rarely the larynx. The papilla of the tongue are 
enlarged and rise through the whitish or yellowish- 
white fur or mucus. The eruption is generally 
delayed to the third or fourth day ; but it ccca- 
sionally appears earlier, or even as early as the 
first day ; then subsides prematurely, and not re- 
turns; or it re-appears in various grades; or con- 
tinues with great and general intensity even be- 
yond the usual period. These irregularities of the 
eruption depend much upon the nature and 
severity of the internal complication when this 
exists, and upon the violence of the fever, which 
is often greatest on the second or third day. . The 
heat of the skin is then very remarkable, varying 
generally from 104 to 108. Thirst is urgent; the 
pulse is very much accelerated, full, and strong, 
but not hard or constricted. ‘The affection of the 
throat is now severe, and the swelling so great as 
to impede or even prevent declutition. The in- 
flammation frequently extends along the Eustachian 
tube to the ears. The fever is aggravated towards 
evening and night, and delirium then supervenes. 
During the third or fourth day, especially if the 
eruption fades or suddenly disappears, some 1n- 
ternal complication of an inflammatory nature 
frequently occurs; or an internal affection of an 
inflammatory or actively congestive kind may have 
commenced with the appearance of the sore throat, 
or with the febrile action, and have entirely pre- 
vented or delayed, or rendered irregular, the 
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eruption. 
continues for three or four days, or even longer, 
on the backs of the hands, and on the legs and 
feet. 
plications are frequent ; the gastro-enteriec mucous 
surface, or the membranes of the brain, or the 
lungs, or pleura, or even the pericardium, or the 
peritoneum, evincing a predominance of morbid 
action; the kidneys being also more or less im- 
plicated, although not so manifestly as during con- 
valescence. The patient has complained of, and 
still experiences pain or aching of the loins and 
limbs ; and the urine is very high coloured, turbid, 
or even bloody in some cases, and generally scanty, 
and voided frequently. The inflammatory action in 
all these complications is modified more or less from 
the sthenic condition characterising the primary 
inflammations occurring in persons whose vital 
influence and circulating fluids are not conta- 
minated by an animal poison or infectious agent. 
The poisonous emanation which has infected the 
frame, and is multiplying itself to an indefinite 
extent, so as to propagate the malady to all who 
are predisposed to it, reinforced by obstruction of 
the several emunctories, so changes the states of 
vital power, of vascular action, and of the circu- 
lating fluids, from the healthy sthenic conditions, 
as very materially to modify the local complica- 
tions, as respects both the state of vascular action 
and the morbid products or consequences of that 
action; so that these complications, although 
inflammatory in their nature, or as regards the 
disordered vascular action of the part affected, 
are imbued by a certain vice or diathesis apper- 
taining to, and imparted by, the specific poison 
contaminating the frame, and are further affected 
by the interrupted functions of the kidneys and 
skin, so as to modify them remarkably from pri- 
mary, sthenic, or pure inflammations; and the 
modification is great in proportion to the de- 
pressing and contaminating action of the poison, 
and to the accumulation of excrementitious mat- 
ters in the blood, — to the adynamic, putro- 
adynamie or septic character of the fever, — the 
same relations subsisting between the constitutional 
and local morbid conditions in this disease as were 
shown to subsist in other fevers. (See art. Fever, 
§§ 109, 110.) Although this type or form of 
the disease is often complicated, and irregular as 
respects the eruption, yet it frequently assumes 
the regular form described above (§ 4.), the 
febrile action being generally more intense, 

20. C. Scartatina maticna; Pestilens Sau- 
cium affectus of Scampart; Angina puerorum 
epidemica of Bartuo.in; the Garotillo of Za- 
cuctus Lusiranus,—the Pedanchone loimodes of 
SevERINUS ;—the Angina maligna of Dr Herepta; 
the Malignant ulcerous sore throat of Huxuam; 
the Purpura epidemica maligna of Scuuirz ; the 
Malignant sore throat of Jounstonn; the Cy- 
nanche maligna of Cutten; the Putrid sore throat 
of various authors.—The type of the disease which 
has been last described passes into this by insen- 
sible gradations, not only as respects different 
cases occurring during the same season, in the 
same locality, but even in the same family. Some- 
times even the attack may present an inflammatory 
character at its outset, and soon afterwards assume 
an adynamic, typhoid, or malignant form. But it 
usually commences in an adynamic or asthenic 
form, especially in autumn and winter, and in 


In this state of the disease, internal com- 
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delicate, relaxed, or exhausted subjects, in those _ 
debilitated by other diseases, and in weak female | 
children, or those living in low, damp, and close ~ 
situations, The patient is first affected with lan. 
guor, lassitude, weakness, and vague pains through 
the body. These are succeeded by giddiness, 
chilliness, or shivering, followed by great heat, — 
These latter alternate for several hours, until at 
last the heat becomes more constant and intense, 
The patient then complains of faintness, great pain 
in the head, and of violent sickness with vomiting, 
or purging, or both, especially in children, more 
rarely in adults. Heat and soreness are felt in the 
throat, and stiffness and tenderness in the neck, 
The face soon appears red or flushed, swollen or 
bloated, occasionally pale and sunk; the eyes are 
red, watery, heavy, or suffused. There are great : 
fretfulness, restlessness, anxiety, leipothymia or — 
faintness, and remarkable dejection of spirits, 

21. The pulse from the first is quick, small, and 
fluttering ; in some soft and full, but weak and ire 
regular, but always without that firmness and 
strength observed in inflammatory diseases, Dr, _ 
Jounsrone remarks, that if blood be taken from ey | 
vein soon after the attack, instead of forming S| 
firm crassamentum, “it continues in the state One 
a gelatinous texture.” The urine at first appears 
crude like whey; as the disease advances it bes 
comes yellower, as if bile were diluted with it; 
or turbid, scanty, high-coloured, and sometimes it 
contains dissolved or decomposed blood-globules. 
At the same time as, or soon after the attack, the 
fauces, uvula, tonsils, and pharynx become red and 
swollen ; and soon afterwards covered in parts by 
ash-coloured or dark exudations, which appear as 
sloughs. The tongue is now deep red or brown, dry 
and glazed, and sometimes so tender and chapped 
as to readily bleed. The throat soon acquires a 
dusky-red, brown or livid hue, and the exudationg 
on the fauces and tonsils are darker, and often 
cover gangrenous ulcers. The febrile or constitu- 
tional disturbance presents an extremely typhoid or 
asthenie character, or putro-adynamia. The skin 
is hot ;,but there is little thirst, although the mouth 
is dry; and the teeth and lips are covered by 
sordes, or by an acrid fluid from the excoriated or 
ulcerated throat. The breath is remarkably foetid 
and contaminating. 

22. The efflorescence often appears on the 
second or third day of the disease, and the hands 
seem as if they were stained by the juice of rasp= 
berries. It frequently soon recedes and recurs 5 
and is generally irregular. When it is abundant, 
it is often dark, dusky, or even livid; and it is 
often accompanied with petechie, more rarely 
with cedema. The breaking out of the eruption 
sometimes relieves the vomiting and purging often — 
ushering in the disease. The parotid and sub« 
maxillary glands swell and become painful. The 
neck and throat are oedematous, the swelling somes 
times extending to the breast. In this case suf 
focation is threatened, the breathing being rattling 
as if the patient were being strangled. A viscid 


secretion, scanty and adhesive, is produced by the _ 


salivary glands; and an acrid thin discharge 
exudes from the nostrils and from the angles of — 
the mouth, the lips and cheeks exhibiting an 
aphthous appearance, The affection of the throat 
often extends along the tubes to the ear ; and not 
only does gangrenous ulceration affect portions of 


‘the velum or fauces, but the tympanum and bones 
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f the ears are destroyed, and an offensive acrid 
charge flows from these parts. When the pa- 
tient swallows the excoriating fluid exuded by the 
a throat, diarrhoea, with excoriations of and 
about the anus, is of frequent occurrence. In 
these cases the pharynx occasionally is remarkably 
‘affected, and is covered by deep sloughing ulcers, 
_ extending in some instances to the cellular, mus- 
cular and ligamentous structures anterior to the 
cervical vertebrae and intervertebral substance. 
The larynx and trachea, the former especially, are 
not infrequently implicated, occasioning sudden 
suffocation and death. The lesion of the throat 
~ often extends further than the pharynx, and even 
mplicates the upper part of the oesophagus, deglu- 
~ tition being difficult or painful, or the fluids being 
_ rejected forcibly through the nostrils. 
23. The febrile action is often in young children 
attended by coma, and generally in older subjects 
_ by delirium, which often lapses into coma. The 
~ delirium is commonly low or muttering ; but it is 
sometimes violent or frenzied. If it ceases in the 
_ morning, it generally recurs in the evening, or is 
even constant. In the more violent cases, the ef- 
" florescence either suddenly disappears or becomes 
livid; the fauces are black, and the breath most 
_ offensive ; the eyes lose their lustre, and the swell- 
_ ing of the neck increases. The stools and urine 
are evacuated involuntarily, the former being 
frequent, watery, and most offensive, sometimes 
bloody; the latter, turbid, brownish, or sup- 
' pressed. ‘The surface becomes cool ; the counte- 
nance bloated, cadaverous or cedematous ; the 
parts pressed upon excoriated or sphacelated ; the 
_ tongue brown, hard, or dry; the breathing la- 
Dboured or interrupted by singultus; and death 
follows, with insensibility, congestion of the lungs, 
and great alteration of the state of the blood, and 
of all the circulating and secreted, fluids. This 
result may appear very early on the second, 
third, or fourth day. 1 have seen it occur on the 
second day, owing, in some instances, to the ex- 
_ tension of the affection of the throat to the larynx, 
_ the patient dying asphyxied ; in others, toa sudden 
coma, caused probably by serous effusion and al- 
_teration of the blood ; and, in some, to congestion 
of the lungs, the depression of organic nervous in- 
_ fluence produced by the poison, and the morbid 
_ state of the blood, occasioning or increasing these 
local changes, and consecutively abolishing the 
vital functions, especially those of the brain, lungs 
and heart. 
> 24. D. Scarvatina stnE ExanTuEmatE. — 
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é 8. eruptione, R. Witt1ams.—Scarlet fever may 
occur without any eruption, cases of this kind ap- 
_ pearing chiefly during severe or fatal prevalences 
of the malady, and often in the same family in 
which it pursues a regular course. In this variety 
_ the nature of the disease is indicated by the morbid 
__ affection of the mouth, fauces, and throat, and by 
_ the febrile action, which is generally of an asthenic 
‘or Jow character. Dr. Jounsrone remarks re- 
‘specting the malignant angina, prevalent shortly 
_ before the time at which he wrote, that ‘‘ in some 
"eases people have been seized with a severe angina 
of this kind without any eruption at all; yet even 


_ the skin have come on. This, however, has always 
_ happened among adults, not at all in children.” 
{ ». 33.) — This variety is not always so limited, 
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~ in these cases a great itching and desquamation of 


for I have observed it on several occasions in 
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children, but in them the absence of the eruption 
appeared to be owing to the internal complication 
so frequently attending it in them. 
observes, that ‘it is evidently a species of scarla- 
tina, because it affects some individuals of large 
families, while the rest are labouring under some 
form of ‘scarlatina, and because it is capable of 
communicating by infection all the varieties of 
that disease.” 
sTROEM, and Srruve, on the Continent, noticed this 
variety ; and Fitter, Sprun, and others, remarked 
that desquamation of the cuticle frequently oc« 
curred during convalescence nevertheless, 
Herserpen says, that he has seen the eruption so 
partial as to be limited to the back of the left 
wrist. J. Franx, that both he and others have seen 
pct cases of scarlatina without any eruption at 
all. 
twenty cases without any eruption when the dis- 
ease prevailed at Aford, in Aberdeenshire. Mr. 


Dr. WitLan 


Dr. Sims, Ranok, Ercurt, Hac- 


Dr, 


Mr. Murray mentions the occurrence of 


Woop adduces sixteen cases which he observed 


during the occurrence of the disease in 1832 and 


1833 at Edinburgh, in which no eruption was 


observed, and he considers these cases to have 
been those of scarlet fever, because none of these 
patients became afterwards affected with the fever 


and eruption, though very freely exposed to con- 


tagion in the sick rooms and convalescent wards, 


Dr. R. Witxtams remarks, that ‘ there is seldom 
a year in which scarlatina has been in any degree 
epidemic, that cases have not occurred in which 


patients, not having previously had the scarlet 


fever, are seized with severe fever and sore throat, 
unaccompanied by any eruption; and on sub- 
sequent exposure to the contagion of scarlatina, 
they have been found insusceptible of the action of 
that poison; and hence it is fairly inferred that 
the disease they have passed through must have 
been a variety of scarlet fever.” During the many 
opportunities I have had of observing scarlatina, 
cases of this variety have come before me ; but on 
no occasion have they been so numerous as in 
1848. But it should not be overlooked, that 
cases of most severe fever and sore throat, with all 
the indications of malignity, or putro-adynamia, 
may occur, as I have observed in several cases, 
in persons who have already had scarlet fever ; 
and they may thus appear in several members of 
the same family, probably owing to the existence 
of endemic contaminating causes, to which I have 
had occasion to impute them. It may appear 
singular, as indeed Dr. Witxan has observed, that 
the slightest and the most violent cases of eruptive 
fevers — cases which vary as much in fatality as a 
flea-bite and the plague—should be associated 
together and spring from the same origin, Ex- 
perience has, however, proved that scarlatina 
simplex, the anginosa, the maligna, and the scarlet 
sore throat, without the efflorescence on the skin, 
are merely varieties of the same disease ; and that 
all of them proceed from, and communicate the 
same infection. ’ 
25. There are certain points respecting this 
variety of the disease which have not been suf- 
ficiently investigated ; namely, — Ist. Is the non- 
appearance of the eruption owing to the idiosyn- 
crasy ?— 2d. Is this occurrence owing to the ex- 
‘stence or severity of some internal complication ? 
3d. Is it more frequently followed by affections 
of the kidneys or other sequele than the forms of 
scarlatina already considered, —(a.) It is difficult 
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to determine the degree of influence exerted by 
idiosyncrasy in this or in other maladies, as the 
reference of an anomaly to this cause is merely an 
attempt to escape from a difficulty, and even when 
the most confidently asserted, it is often no more 
than an unsubstantiated opinion. —(b.) As to the 
second point, my experience induces me to con- 
clude, that this variety of the disease is frequently 
complicated, or followed by dangerous sequele ; 
but Iam unable to state the exact frequency or 
the numerical amount of these morbid associations, 
more particularly in comparison with the other 
varieties of the malady. I may add, that the 
fever characterising this variety is most frequently 
of an asthenic or adynamic kind, even although 
the affection of the throat may not be very severe 
or malignant, which, however, it often is, espe- 
cially in some epidemics; and that complications 
are frequently found at an early period, upon close 
examination, but that they are often more or less 
latent, or masked, until they have reached a 
formidable height, or they often escape observa- 
tion, until they are seriously advanced, or are 
displayed by a post mortem inspection. — (c.) As 
to the third question, I believe that affections of the 
kidneys are not merely occasional sequela, but 
are either concomitants or early complications of 
some cases of this form of scarlatina ; for I have 
observed that the urine has been more or less 
albuminous in most cases, and even during, as 
well as after the disease, although dropsy has not 
supervened. It may be further remarked that 
obstruction of the functions of the kidneys in the 
course of the malady, and the consequent accu- 
mulation of morbid matters in the blood —the 
deficient depuration of the blood,—are the causes 
not only of the consecutive dropsy, but also of the 
more immediate complications, or inflammatory 
congestions and sequela observed in the course of 
this and other forms of scarlet fever. 

26. E.Scarnatina Latexs.—Latent scarlatina. 
—Suppressed scarlatina.—Masked scarlet fever. —- 
Scarlatina without eruption and without sore-throat. 
Both in public and private practice, chiefly the 
former, rare instances of dropsy, especially ana- 
sarca, have for many years back come before me, 
commonly in children, and in families or localities 
where scarlatina prevailed ; and I have been told 
by the parents that neither eruption nor sore- 
throat had been complained of previously to’ the 
appearance of the dropsy. I generally disbelieved 
the report, knowing that the mildest forms of 
scarlatina are most frequently followed by ana- 
sarca; and inferred that either sore-throat or ef- 
florescence had existed, but in so slight and eva- 
nescent a form as to escape detection. It was not 
until early in this year (1848) that I became 
fully convinced of the actual existence of this 
variety -—of a latent scarlatina; and that the 
constitutional affection may be produced by this 
specific poison without developing its two principal 
or characteristic features—the eruption and the 
sore-throat ; the infection causing, nevertheless, 
lesion of the kidneys, with other coneomitant 
sequela of a most dangerous kind. To one of 
these very serious and complicated cases of latent 
scarlatina, I was called in this year by my friend, 
Mr. Josep Hourton, who had also recognised 
the scarlatinous nature of the disease, the case 
having occurred in a house where this malady 
existed, During 1848, other cases of the same 
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kind came under my notice ; all of those, which I 
then saw having been of a complicated nature; 
and I have heard of several similar instances from 
other practitioners. Judging from the cases which 
I have seen, the dropsy consequent upon this la- 
tent form of scarlatina is more severe, complicated 
and fatal, than when it follows the more regular 
or usual forms of the disease. Is this owing to an 
early or premature affection of the kidneys result. 
ing from the scarlatinal poison having prevented 
the manifestation of the disease in the skin and 
throat — the predominant lesions in this variety 
occurring in the urinary organs and serous mem- 
branes, and not in the usual situations? And 
is a certain amount of vascular action, with affec- 
tion of either the throat or skin, or both, requisite 
to prevent the consecutive obstruction or lesion of 
the kidneys, productive not merely of dropsy but 
also of other concomitant or consecutive lesions? 
If it be admitted that the morbid effects of the 
searlatinal infection or poison are exerted primarily 
and chiefly on the kidneys and serous membranes 
or other internal parts in these cases, it may be 
reasonably inferred that the usual manifestation of — 

the infection on the skin and throat will be thereby 
prevented and suppressed ; and that the danger of — 
the disease will be greater, when these important 
organs and parts are attacked, than when the skin 
and throat are moderately and not malignantly 
affected. Upon referring to authors respecting this 
variety of the disease, I can find no notice of it. 
excepting in the clinical lectures of Dr. Graves, 
where he states, that some years ago scarlatina 
attacked all the children in the family of a medical 
practitioner, with the exception of one young lady, 
who, when the children were convalescent, was 
attacked by anasarca. Her father was much 
struck with the occurrence, and felt convinced 
that it was the result of latent scarlatina. One 
topic as to this variety is worth consideration, viz. 
the relation subsisting between the infection, the 
fever caused by it, and the renal and other con- 
secutive affections, —as to whether the disease of 
the kidneys and the often associated affections of 
serous surfaces, and of other parts, are the imme- 
diate effects of the pgison in these cases, no 

eruptive fever, either with or without its usual 

concomitants of sore throat and efflorescence hay- 
ing existed ; or whether this fever and these con- 
comitants actually preceded the renal and other 
affections, but in such a slight and evanescent a 
manner as entirely to have escaped observation, 

From what I have myself observed, especially 

during 1848, I conclude that scarlatina may be 

prevented from being developed on external parts, 
owing either to the state of the constitution of the 

person affected, or to the primary operation of the 

scarlatinal poison on the urinary organs and serous — 
or other structures. That the state of the re- 
cipient has something to do with this irregularity, 
or latent form of the disease, is indicated by the 
circumstance that most of the patients in whom I 
have seen it were cachectic or anemied, their vital 
energies appearing insufficient for the develop- 
ment of the characteristic local and external ma- 
nifestations of this malady. It is not unlikely, 
however, that the primary fever, consequent upon 
the infection, may have been so slight in all its 
phenomena as to have escaped detection ; and yet, 
as in the slight but more obvious cases of eruption, 
to be followed by severe consecutive disease, these 
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r cases being admitted to be the most liable 
‘to such consequences. 
97, iii. Comprications or Scartatina.—The 
‘complications, or predominant affections of vital 
organs or parts, constitute the most important 
‘topics in the history and pathology of scarlet 
fever. It may be remarked generally as regards 
them, that their nature and tendency depend 
chiefly on the character of the constitutional dis- 
turbance—on the states of vital or nervous power, 
and of vascular action, in connection with the con- 
dition of the blood ; and that they may be inflam- 
‘matory, or actively or passively congestive, or 
‘either of these associated with so remarkable a 
‘Joss of vital power and cohesion, as to be rapidly 
followed by disorganization. In all complications 
‘occurring in the course of scarlatina, or of other 
specific infectious maladies, the local affections 
boul be viewed as prominent lesions only, the 
whole frame being more or less infected or 
poisoned by the animal miasm, rather than as 
independent morbid conditions requiring a special 
reatment. However inflammatory, or however 
congestive the complication or prominent disorder 
_ may seem in these maladies, it should never be 
“yiewed, either pathologically or therapeutically, 
in the same light as inflammation or congestion 
‘oecurring primarily or independently of a specific 
infection. The former has a peculiar character 
parted to it by the specific poison, lowering and 
modifying organic nervous power and contaminat- 
‘ing the fluids, whilst the latter is devoid of these 
‘poisonous influences and changes, and of their 
“progressive consequences. Accordingly we find 
at the same means as are successfully employed 
» remove inflammation, or congestion or effusion, 
taking place primarily or independently of a 
pecific infection, would be either quite inefficient 
even injurious, if employed against these, 
when supervening as complications or prominent 
“disorders in the course of scarlet fever or other 
“infectious maladies. These latter are imbued with 
he constitutional characters of these diseases — 
‘and partake of the type and diathesis which they 
“manifest.—The most important of the complica- 
tions or prominent affections observed in the course 
of this malady, are— Ist, Congestion or other le- 
sions of the urinary organs ; — 2d, diffusive or as- 
-thenic inflammation extending from the throat to 
parts in the more immediate vicinity ; — 3d, diffu- 
“Sive, or asthenic inflammation of the gastro-intes- 
inal villous surface ;—4th, affection of the mem- 
_Dranes or substance of the brain ;— 5th, asthenic 
_pleuritis or pericarditis, or both; — 6th, as- 
“thenic pneumonia, or congestions of the lungs ;— 
7th, affection of the synovial membranes with ef- 
fusion into the joints. Other organs or parts may 
“be seriously affected, or even disorganised in the 
course of, or during convalescence from, scar- 
Tatina; but certain of these will be comprised 
under the head of sequelz ; and two or more of 
he affections now enumerated may even exist in 
the same case either coétaneously, or in rapid 
“Succession. , 
_ 28. A. The kidneys may become affected in a 
"very prominent manner early in the course of the 
disease ; indeed I believe them to be always more 
or less affected at an early period, although this 
affection has been overlooked at this period, and 
ecognised only during the processes of desquama- 
ion and recovery. Itis chiefly at certain seasons 
oo VOL, IIT, 
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and during certain prevalences of the distemper 
that this early obstruction of these organs is most 
remarkable. I have met with it on many occa- 
sions; very few authors have mentioned the oc- 
currence even of its usual consequences at this 
period. Jounstronz, however, observes that ‘in 
some the face is much bloated and very sallow, the 
whole neck much swelled, and has a cadaverous 
look, and the whole body cedematous to such a de- 
gree that an impression made with the finger will 
remain fixed. The breath, towards the fourth or fifth 
day, becomes more and more foetid, and the patient 
spits up a large quantity of stinking purulent 
mucus, sometimes tinged with blood and of a livid 
colour.” (p. 38.) In the cases attended by more 
or less oedema, or anasarea, during the period of 
the eruption, or associated with a deep or dark 
coloured eruption, the patient, if not delirious or co- 
matose, generally complains of much aching in the 
loins and pains in the limbs ; and the urine either is 
very scanty, very high-coloured, of amuddy brown, 
or dark-red colour from the mixture of blood 
globules, sometimes albuminous ; or it is more or 
less or altogether suppressed. The importance of 
ascertaining the existence of this complication 
during the early stages of the disease is extremely 
great, inasmuch as the issue will depend much 
upon the treatment adopted for it. _ 1 cannot he- 
sitate to state my conviction that, in many cases 
which terminate fatally at an early period of the 
disease, whether the eruption be abundant or 
scanty, or altogether suppressed, this issue is in 
great measure owing to the early implication of 
the kidneys having been overlooked ; for I have 
remarked, in many instances, as respects both the 
symptoms during life, and the appearances of the 
kidneys after death, sufficient evidence to convince 
me that these organs are remarkably congested, and 
their secreting and tubular surfaces are the seats of 
a similar vascular injection or efflorescence to that 
existing in the vascular rete of the skin ; and that 
this efflorescence on the surfaces of the uriniferous 
tubes, &c., and the associated swelling and congestion 
of these organs, during the early stages of the ma- 
lady, either impede, or interrupt, or altogether sup- 
press the function of wrinary excretion, and thereby 
occasion an accumulation of excrementitial and 
contaminating materials in the blood, and consecu~ 
tively an increase of the poisonous action of the in- 
fected blood upon the nervous system and on vital 
organs and parts, thereby producing further com- 
plications, more especially those about to be de- 
scribed. { : 
29. In this early period of the disease, the in- 
terrupted functions of the kidneys, produced in 
the manner now stated, has the effect not merely 
of preventing the discharge by these emunctories 
of the usual excremental matters in the blood, but 
also of arresting the evacuation of those morbid 
materials evolved in the blood from the action of 
the infectious miasm upon the nervous and vas- 
cular systems. The obstruction of the kidneys, 
arising as just explained during the early stage of 
the disease, produces a more immediate and a 
more intense or acute effect, than the obstruction 
so frequently caused subsequently, and during or 
after the process of desquamation, by the accumu- 
lation and infarction of the epithelium scales 
thrown off from the uriniferous tubes. The ob- 
struction in the uriniferous tubes, caused by the 
accumulation of epihetay scales in them during 
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this latter period, is entirely the result of a species 
of desquamation, as respects these tubes, con- 
sequent upon the vascular action, congestion, and 
tumefaction of which they, with other parts of the 
kidneys, are the seat in the eruptive or early stage, 
and which, in this stage, frequently becomes, as 
just stated, the source of the most acute and fatal 
complications, The obstruction of the kidneys in 
the early stage, arising, as now shown, is often more 
complete and rapid in its accession, than that 
which follows in the last stage as a process of des- 
quamation, and hence the consequences are ge- 
nerally not so severe nor so fatal in this last stage, 
especially when due precautions are used during 
the period of desquamation. 

30. B. Inflammation of a more or less asthenic 
or diffusive kind may extend in more than one 
direction from the throat, especially in the more 
malignant states of scarlet fever; and this com- 
plication may be more frequent in certain seasons 
and epidemics than in others. —(a.) The most 
dangerous and rapidly fatal of these extensions of 
the local affection are laryngitis and tracheitis. 
When the angina attending scarlatina is not of a 
malignant kind, and when the pulse and affection 
of the throat do not indicate much vital depression 
or malignancy, the epiglottis and larynx very 
rarely betray any disorder. But in malignant 
cases, and in adults, especially those who have 
been addicted to the use of spirituous liquors, or 
whose constitutions are broken down, this exten- 
sion of inflammation to the larynx and trachea, 
and consequent asphyxia, are not rare. In most of 
these cases the larynx is only or mainly affected ; 
but in others, especially in children, the trachea is 
also implicated. In the more malignant cases, 
death may occur in little more than twenty-four 
hours from the commencement of the attack, 
owing to this complication. Of this I have met 
with two or three instances, in adults, one ina 
man aged between 50 and 60. In the cases of 
this kind which I have had an opportunity of ex- 
amining after death, there was much firm lymph 
exuded over the tonsils and pharynx extending 
into the larynx, the tissues underneath being 
swollen, injected, and oedematous. 

31. (b.) Pharyngitis is generally present in a 
greater or less degree in most of the severe cases 
of the anginous form of scarlet fever, and more 
especially, and in a most asthenic form, in the 
malignant variety. In many of these, especially 
in certain epidemics or seasons, the morbid action 
extends to the posterior nares, the nostrils and 
fauces, on the one hand, and to the upper portion 
of the cesophagus on the other, and is accompanied 
with the exudation of greyish lymph which coa- 
gulates on portions of the affected surface, and 
imparts the appearance of sloughs. In some cases, 
instead of this exudation, an acrid or sanious dis- 
charge of an excoriating nature is observed with 
sloughing ulcers, but these latter are more fre- 
quently found in some epidemics of this malignant 
malady than in others. In most of these cases 
attempts at deglutition are either very painful and 
difficult, or altogether abortive, matters being 
thrown out through the nostrils on attempting to 
swallow them. Sloughing ulceration is most fre- 
quently observed in the tonsils, and is more rare 
in the fauces, pharynx, or its vicinity; but this 
and other changes in the throat vary much in dif- 
ferent epidemics. They are observed chiefly in 
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the most malignant cases; and even in more rare 
instances of this kind which recover, the morbid 
action has extended posteriorly to the tissues and 
parts between the pharynx and bodies of the 
cervical vertebre, until these latter, and the intera 
vertebral substances and ligaments, have become 
implicated, and dangerous, if not fatal, sequela — 
have followed the pharyngeal complication, Of 
this I have met with several instances in the course 
of practice (§ 47.). ue | 

32. (c.) The extension of the anginous affection — 
along the Eustachian tubes to one or both ears, isa 
frequent and most distressing complication of the 
more severe states of this fever, and is not ine | 
frequently attended by destruction of portions of | 
the soft palate, and of the small bones and mems | 
brana tympani of the ears. In some instances, 
caries of a portion of the temporal bones, and the 
extension of irritation and inflammation to the — 
membranes, and even to the substance, of the — 
brain, have followed, either immediately or res — 
motely, upon the occurrence of an asthenic otitis — 
in the course of malignant or severe scarlatina, — 
In these cases, a discharge more or less copious, _ 
and always offensive, takes place from the ts 


and in rare instances even hemorrhage from the — 
ears occurs. I have not observed any instance 
where the hemorrhage from the ear has , 
excessive ; but Dr. Graves has adduced a case in 
which it was so great as to prove fatal ; and it has 
also been noticed by FoTHERGILL. 3 
33. (d.) Epistaxis may occur in the course of 
scarlatina from very different pathological sta 
It may attend, or appear early in, the me | 
eruption, especially in plethoric children, in those — 
accustomed to epistaxis, or in those of a sanguine — 
temperament and hemorrhagic diathesis. If it be 
moderate, or even considerable, it may alleviate _ 
the cerebral symptoms, and be even critical or 
beneficial. This, however, occurs chiefly in = 
more inflammatory states of the disease. 4 
when it is éxcessive, or when it accompanies the 
malignant form, it may be only one of the modes — 
in which a fatal issue takes place. Even in the 
more inflammatory or sthenic forms of scarlatinal _ 
angina, an intercurrent epistaxis may be so 
cessive as to lower the power of vital resistan 
and the patient may sink either from exhaustio 
and from the want of correspondence between 
eapacity of the vascular system and the amount of 
blood contained in this system ; or he may suf 
another complication, favoured if not more- 
rectly caused by the hemorrhage, namely, t 
extension of inflammation, in an asthenic or ¢ 
fusive form, to the cellular tissue and glands of 
the neck. When epistaxis occurs in the course 
of malignant scarlatina, and is preceded by am — 
offensive discharge from the mouth, nostrils, Or 
ears, it may be viewed as a consequence of gall= 
grenous or sloughing ulceration of the fauces 
pharynx or posterior nares, and generally it thet 
hastens or causes dissolution. Epistaxis am 
bleeding from the throat, in these circumstanet 
are not rare, and have been noticed as more fré: 
quent occurrences in some epidemics than m 
others. These complications have been mentioned | 
by Huxnam, Fornercitt, Graves, and others 
Fornrercitt remarks that “ the sick sometimes 
bleed at the nose towards the beginning of the 
disease ; and the menses very often appear in those 
of the female sex who are of an age to have them.” 
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(Works, ‘vol. i, p.375.). And at another place he 
states that, ‘‘it has happened in this distemper that 
hemorrhages from the nose and mouth have sud- 
denly carried off the patient. I have heard of the 
like accident from bleeding at the ear. But these 
fatal discharges most commonly happen after the 

tient has been ill several days; and it seems 
more probable that they proceed from the separa- 
tion of a slough, rather than from a fulness of the 
yessels, or an effort of nature to relieve herself by 
asalutary crisis.” (p.376.) 
84. (e.) Diffusive or asthenic inflammation of 
the cellular tissue of the neck is one of the most 
dangerous complications of scarlatina, and is apt 
to occur when the throat is most malignantly 
affected. Dr. Jounstons has remarked upon the 
frequency of this complication in the epidemic 
searlatina of 1778. ‘‘'The parotids also swell,” 
he states, ‘‘ grow hard and painful to the touch, 
and, when the disease is violent, a large oedematous 
tumour surrounds the neck, extends to the breast, 
and greatly increases the danger. The breathing 
‘then becomes more difficult, with a kind of rat- 
tling noise as if the patient was suffocating.” This 
extension of the disease to the glands and cellular 
tissue of the neck is frequent during the preva- 
lence of malignant scarlatina, I have often ob- 
served it, and it has been duly remarked upon by 

Dr. Kennepy, Graves, Osprey, Cuartton, and 
‘others. ‘This diffusive state of inflammation may 
be greatest on one side, or it may surround the 

‘whole neck and throat and descend to the pectoral 

“muscles. It may accelerate or cause death before 

_ passing into gangrene or suppuration, into either 

of which it may rapidly lapse; and it may exist 

‘with the eruption or without it, or the parts af- 

‘fected only may present a dark or dusky ery- 

‘sipelatous hue. It is evidently the result of local 

“contamination, spreading from the ulcerated and 

‘infected throat; and it may supervene either as a 

‘complication or sequela of the distemper; but 

however it may appear it requires the inten- 

‘tions and means of cure described in the article 

on diffusive inflammation of the CrLituLar 

Tissue. 

(135. C. Asthenic or diffusive gastro-enteric dis 

order is a very frequent complication or prominent 

affection in the more malignant cases of this 

‘malady. It may occur either with, or without 

‘yomiting, or it may only commence with this 

“symptom ; and it may be attended by an eruption 

of a more or less deep tint; or it may cause the 

“sudden suppression, or the non-appearance, of the 

eruption. It may be caused by the passage of 
the excoriating discharge from the throat into the 

‘stomach, especially in children who seldom spit 

out the discharge, the gastro-enteric surface being 

irritated or excorjated by this morbid matter; or 
it may arise primarily as a prominent phenomenon 
of this fever, and by its increase, or general dif- 
fusion over the digestive mucous surface, prevent 
the evolution of the efflorescence on the cutaneous 

‘surface. Dr. Jounsronr remarks, that the acrid 

“matter passing from the throat into the stomachs 

of children is “ one reason why they are attacked 

‘with these violent gripings, dysentery, and exco- 

“riations of the anus and buttocks which sometimes 

attend the distemper, and show that the sanies 

‘Tetains its virulence throughout the alimentary 

canal.” (p.39.)—The same statement had, how- 

_ ever, been made by Dr, FornercitL thirty years 
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previously, and nearly in the same words (see 
his Works, vol. i, p.374.). Huxnam also re- 
marks that a sudden stoppage of the discharge 
from ‘the mouth and nostrils actually choked 
several children; and some swallowed such 
quantities of it as occasioned excoriations of the 
intestines, violent gripings, dysentery, &c., nay, 
even excoriations of the anus and buttocks.” (On 
Fevers, p- 280.) Dr. Graves adduces a case in 
which these excoriations were observed around 
the anus, but in it the cutaneous eruption was 
intense. In most of the cases in which I have 
observed irritability of stomach and diarrhcea,. 
with or without excoriations of the anus, in the 
course of scarlatina, the eruption was either sup- 
pressed, or partial and scanty, or prevented from 
appearing, the throat, however, being more or less 
affected. In the first two cases of this complication 
which came under my care, and which I attended 
with Dr. Crurrersucx in 1821, the eruption dis 

appeared, diarrhoea occurred, and profound coma, 
with unconscious evacuations, supervened and furs 
ther complicated the disease. Nevertheless both 
cases recovered. When diarrhoea complicates this 
distemper, especially in children, coma, or convul- 
sions, or insensibility from vital exhaustion, not 
infrequently supervenes. When the diarrhoea is 
moderate and not attended by vomiting, and when 
the evacuatiousare bilious or feculent, then it may 
be salutary, or at least not injurious ; but when it 
is consequent upon severe affection of the throat, 
or is attended by oedematous swelling of the neck, 
or is severe, the stools being watery or slimy, 
muddy, and very offensive, it is liable to be fol- 
lowed by coma or fatal exhaustion. 

36. D. Convulsions, coma, and tremors, are fre- 
quently observed in the course of the more severe 
cases of scarlatina, and in the more nervous form 
of the disease; or in children of a nervous and 
susceptible temperament, convulsions, delirium, 
coma and tremors may occur in succession. These 
complications, like many others, may appear either 
when the eruption is very full and general, or 
when it suddenly or prematurely fades, or when it 
becomes partial or recurrent ; but generally the skin 
continues hot and dry.—(a.) In.very young chil- 
dren, convulsions may take place at or during the 
commencement of the distemper; and in this case 
they generally usher in a malignant or severe 
attack; and they may not appear afterwards, 
But they may occur at any period, or not until 
near the fatal termination of the disease, They 
are seldom attended by squinting, and the pupils 
of the eyes are rarely dilated — generally they are 
contracted. —(b.) Coma may supervene very early; 
but in children above five or six years of age it 1s 
generally preceded by delirium, and, in children 
under this age especially, it 1s often attended by 
partial convulsions. When coma takes place early 
in the disease, it cannot be imputed to serous ef- 
fusion between the membranes or in the ventricles 
of the brain; but rather to congestion or to a loss 
of cerebral power; and, even when it supervenes 
at a more advanced period, it is to be attributed 
rather to these states than to effusion, although 
vital exhaustion and the morbid state of the blood 
may also be concerned in causing it. In most 
instances, and in whatever stage of the disease in 
which it occurs, the pupils are generally con- 
tracted. Although a dangerous, it 1s not a fatal 
complication, for I ae cay several patients re- 
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cover from it.* When, however, it is attended 
by disappearance of the eruption, by a glassy state 
of the eyes, pallor and sinking of the features, 
tremors or startings of the tendons, and other signs 
of sinking of the powers of life, a fatal issue soon 
follows. Coma, convulsions, and other nervous 
symptoms, may occur also as sequele of scarlet 
fever, but generally in connection with renal 
obstruction and anasarca (§§ 41 et seq.). 

37. E. Congestion of the lungs, bronchitis, con- 
gestion, or asthenic pneumonia, and even combina- 
tions of these, with or without pleuritis, are fre- 
quently prominent affections in the course of the 
more severe forms of scarlet fever. In a in- 
stances both lungs are affected, and bronchitis and 
lobular pneumoniaare not infrequently associated, 
or are rapidly consecutive of each other. In the 
most severe cases, the general diffusion of disease 
through both lungs, added to other existing morbid 
conditions, has terminated life in from thirty to 
forty hours, or even in a shorter time, after the 
first appearance of the pulmonary complication. 
In these cases the substance of the lungs soon 
become solidified, especially in parts, and infil- 
trated with a bloody serum; the state of conges- 
tion insensibly passing into asthenic solidification, 
or splenization, especially in the posterior or de- 
pending parts. The complications now mentioned 
may also occur in the milder or less malignant 
states of the disease; but generally either in an 
advanced stage or as sequel; and in these cir- 
cumstances they approach nearer to the usual 
character which these affections present, although 
more or less modified, and requiring, owing to the 
state and nature of the constitutional disturbance. 
and contamination, a peculiar mode of treatment. 

38. I. Pleuritis and pericarditis may take 
place either separately or in combination, or in 
connection also with affection of the lungs, The 
occurrence or association of these varies much in 
different epidemics and seasons, whether appearing 
as complications or as sequele of scarlatina. As 
complications they are met with chiefly in severe or 
irregular cases, in which the eruption either is 
suppressed or does not appear; and, as sequele, 
they most frequently follow mild cases, and in 
connection with anasarca and disorder of the 
urinary excretion; and, in these circumstances, 
they are soon followed by effusion, especially into 
the pleural cavities. These prominent lesions may 
exist and escape detection, either until they are 
far advanced, or until disclosed by a post mortem 
examination. This is particularly the case with 
respect to pericarditis, and even as regards pleu- 
ritis. A very careful and frequent examination is 
required to determine its presence in young chil- 
dren during the severer states of the malady. 

39. G. Peritonitis may appear as a complication 
of scarlatina, either consecutively of diarrhcea 
and vomiting, or independently of these. I have, 
however, rarely met with it during the stages of 
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* HILDENBRAND observes : — “ Insignem vero, et quasi 
innatam, febris scarlatine miasma ad membranas serosas, 
et in primis ad membranam arachnoideam encephali 
habet proclivitatem, ita quidem, ut non solum exanthe- 
mate derepente represso vicarie in cerebro libentissime 
subnascantur reactiones, verum etiam letissime florente 
manifesta evolvantur congestionis cephalice, aut vere 
encephalitidis, indicia. Quod autem arachnoidea, et non 
alia patiatur meninx, effusiones serose in peremptorum 
cadaveribus conspicue evincunt.’? — Clnstitut. Pract. 
Med, t. iv. p, 383.) ; 
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eruption ; but more frequently as a sequéla of the 


malady, and in connection with obstruction of the _ 


kidneys and anasarca. It may generally be ree 
cognised, at whatever period it occurs, by the 
tenderness, fulness, and tension of the abdomen : 
by vomiting, and the heat and dryness of the 
surface of the trunk; and most frequently by the 
disappearance of the eruption. It usually soon 
terminates in effusion and in death, if not early 
detected and treated by means which will arrest 
the morbid action without depressing the vital 
energies, an intention which on a few occasions 
may be accomplished. ; 

40. H. Affections of the joints, erysipelas, gana 


grene, &c. may occur during an advanced stage 


of the more malignant states of the distemper, or 
even as sequele, during the period of desquama= 
tion, and, with the rest of the complications alread 

noticed, are to be attributed chiefly to the follow- 
ing pre-existing changes: — Ist. To the change 
produced by the infectious miasm upon the organie 
nervous influence and vascular system. — 2d. To 
the alteration of the blood arising from this pri- 
mary change, and from the action of the miasm 


on the constitution of the blood itself, —3d. To 


the active congestion, obstruction, and consecutive 1 


changes taking place in the kidneys at an early — 


stage as well as during the periods of desquama- 
tion and convalescence, whereby the blood is 
further changed by the accumulation of excre- 
mentitial elements or materials in it, owing not 
only to the obstruction of the kidneys, but also to 
suppression of the functions of the skin, — two of 
the chief emunctories, by means of which effete 
and hurtful materials are carried out of the circu= 
lation, —these two chief organs of depuration 
being more or less interrupted or obstructed in 
their functions, during this disease. Owing to 
these consecutive series of changes, serous effusions 
take place not only in the larger shut cavities, 


with more or less irritation or asthenic inflam- ~ 


mation of serous membranes, but also into the 
cavities of the joints, irritating the synovial mem- 
branes, and eroding the cartilages. Owing to 
these changes also, the internal surface of the 
blood-vessels, in predisposed parts, become in« 
flamed or obstructed, and eliminating surfaces 
irritated or diffusively inflamed ; the affected parts, 
owing to the depressed state of organic nervous 
power, and to the morbid condition of the blood 
circulating in it, soon losing their vital cohesion, 
and passing into sphacelation,— changes readily 
accelerated and increased by pressure and the 
contact of morbid secretions or excretions. 


41. III. Tue Sequetz or Scarvatina.— 


Having given the complications or prominent local 


affections of scarlet fever that amount of cone 
sideration which their importance demands, and 


which has not been accorded to them by previous 
writers, and having pointed out the sources or 


causes of their origin, of their severity, and of their — 


fatality ; and having stated that an attentive exe 


amination of the early as well as of advanced phe- 
nomena of scarlatina, and the lesions observed 


after death, show these sources or causes to be chiefly, 
or in great measure, the changes which take place 
in the kidneys at a much more early period of the 
distemper than has hitherto been believed, 1 now 
proceed to consider the more important sequele of 
the malady, and with due reference to their sources, 
If the inferences at which I have arrived from an 
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‘attentive observation of the phenomena of scarlet 
fever be received, the sequelz as well as the com- 
plications of the disease may be assigned to nearly 


the same sources. The primary obstruction of the 


stated (¢ 29.), and with the same aid. 


tute the sequele. 


kidneys is chiefly concerned, as shown above 
(§§ 28, 29.), in rapidly developing or increasing 
the complications, aided, however, by obstruction 
of the functions of the skin; and the secondary or 
consecutive obstruction of the same organs is equal- 
jy concerned in producing the sequele, as already 
The 
‘very same organs, surfaces, or parts which are the 
seats of the complications or prominent affections, 
may also be seats of those lesions which consti- 
Indeed the local changes de- 
scribed above as complications may appear so late 
in the disease as to be considered with propriety as 
‘sequelz, whilst those usually denominated and 
viewed as sequela, may supervene so early as to 
deserve the former appellation. 

42. It has been stated above, that the complica- 
tions are most apt to occur in the more severe 
states of the distemper, whether inflammatory or 
malignant; and that the early affection of the 


Kidneys — as early probably as the occurrence of 


horripilations, faintness, vomiting, pains in the back 
‘and limbs, &c. ushering in the attack, or soon after 


? 


» 


this period, — by obstructing the functions of these 
organs, and thereby augmenting the contamina- 
tion of the blood, increases, in the first place, the 
intensity and malignancy of the febrile action — 
of the constitutional disturbance ; and, with such 
increase, next developes local lesions of a severe or 
fatal character. ‘The state of the skin probably 
aids also in producing these effects. If this be 
admitted in respect of the more severe cases, it 
follows, that the milder cases of the malady are 
attended by a much more slight affection of the 
kidneys, and that the urinary secretion does not 
manifest so much disorder or obstruction in these 


latter cases as in the former. Now this is exactly 


= 


¢ 


what is usually observed. But it has been very 
generally stated, that these milder cases are most 
likely to be followed by renal disease and dropsy. 
This is partly true; and is observed to obtain in 
some seasons more than in others, and more espe- 
cially in certain epidemic prevalences of the dis- 
temper. It may be inferred, from what I have 
stated, that the sequel should be the most severe 
after the most malignant cases; but the obstruc- 
tion of the urine in many of these is such as fatally 
to increase the malignancy ; and those who recover 


_ very frequently experience a general and profuse 


. 


+. 


+ 
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perspiration, or copious discharges from the ali- 
mentary canal or other parts, which are some- 
what vicarious of the obstruction of the kidneys, 
or which derive from these organs and diminish 


the consecutive affection. Besides, the amount of 


the consecutive obstruction may not be always 
great in proportion to that of the primary affection ; 
for this may be rapid in its accession, and great in 
its amount, in respect both of the secreting struc- 
ture and of the uriniferous tubes, and yet the 
obstruction caused by the desquamation of the 
epithelium, or the accumulation or infarction of the 
desquamated epithelium in the tubes, may not be 
$0 great as to cause any serious change either in 
‘the blood, or, through it, in other parts. When 
the functions of the skin are restored, and deter- 
minations of blood towards the kidneys, and con- 
gestion of these organs, by exposures to cold and 


. 
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other causes, are prevented, the desquamation of 
the uriniferous tubes may take place gradually 
and without obstructing the urinary excretion, 
whilst such obstruction would very probably occur 
if the kidneys were the seats of vascular deter- 
mination or congestion, caused by constriction of 
the cutaneous surface, and by the arrest of the 
cutaneous excretion. 

43. The frequency of sequelz arising out of the 
obstruction of the kidneys, and the severity of these 
sequele, often are greatest after very mild cases, 
and in the latent states of the disease (§ 26.). 
So very remarkably is this the case, as respects 
the latent form, and so dangerous are the asso- 
ciated affections sometimes attending this form, 
that I have had reasons to doubt whether the ob- 
struction of the kidneys was, in this form, actually 
consecutive of an antecedent febrile attack, un- 
attended by eruption or sore throat, or whether it 
was the primary change produced by the infec- 
tious miasm, which, instead of developing either a 
cutaneous eruption, or a sore throat, had affected 
the kidneys in so severe a manner as to prevent 
the more external evolution of the disease, and to 
obstruct the urinary excretion, thereby increasing 
the contamination of the blood, and the amount of 
its watery constituents, and occasioning other dan- 
gerous consequences, more especially the several 
forms of dropsy, with or without irritation or in- 
flammation of vital organs or of serous membranes, 
However the renal obstruction may arise,— 
whether secondarily, as usually admitted, or botli 
primarily and secondarily, as now first contendea 
for, or sometimes primarily only, as just suggested 
—the consequences of its existence upon the state 
of the blood must be most serious. The blood neces- 
sarily becomes altered, both as respects an increase 
of. its watery constituents and of its saline and solid 
ingredients, and, as regards the formation of inju- 
rious materials from the elements furnished by the 
processes of ultimate assimilation, of absorption, 
and of imbibition or endosmose, even indepen- 
dently of, and in addition to, the more special 
changes produced by the poisonous miasm, or in- 
fectious ferment, in the progress of the develop- 
ment of its effects and of the multiplication and 
dissemination of its kind. The more manifest con- 
sequences as regards the blood are an increase of 
the serous portion, and a diminution of the vital 
crasis, of the fluid and of the cohesion of the cras- 
samentum. The globules or molecules which 
concrete into fibrine, either partially or altogether 
cease to cohere in such a manner as to form this 
substance, causing an apparent deficiency of 
fibrine, although these globules or materials which 
form it are actually not deficient, or are even in 
excess. The depression of organic nervous or vital 
influence, and the primary and secondary changes 
of the blood, diminish or otherwise affect the fibrine 
by depriving the globules, or the material principle 
constituting this substance, either partially or 
completely, of the power of cohering so firmly as 
to produce it, with its characteristic properties, 
more especially in the advanced stages of the 
distemper. 

44, The consequences of an excess of the 
watery portions of the blood, and of the other ex- 
crementitial matters, and of the existence of other 
injurious products, which may be reasonably in- 
ferred to be present, although not admitting of 
demonstration, may be bnelly gana as follows ; 
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— Ist, The development of irritative fever, the 
pulse becoming very rapid, vital power depressed, 
and the skin burning, &e. ;—2d, Over-distension, 
oppression, or congestion, of the vascular system, 
more particularly of the veins and capillary ves- 
sels, in predisposed and weakened organs : — 3d, 
With the continuance or progress of these states, 
asthenic irritation or inflammation, with more or 
less effusion, serous or sanguineous, into serous 
cavities, or into cellular or parenchymatous struc- 
tures, according as pre-existing conditions, or 
previous lesions or predispositions may favour their 
occurrence. — Thus we observe, not only as com- 
plications of the several stages of scarlet fever, but 
also as sequele during desquamation and conva- 
lescence, various modifications and associations of 
the pathological conditions just stated —modifica- 
tions and associations caused by states of predis- 
position, by the dose or amount of the infecting 
animal poison, and by the grade and kind of 
alteration produced in the circulating fluids, and 
consecutively in serous, mucous, and cellular 
parts. 

45, Having shown the origin of the chief sequele 
of scarlet fever to be obstruction of the kidneys, 
frequently aided by constriction of the vessels, 
and obstruction of the functions of the skin, but as 
frequently arising without such aid, it is unneces- 
sary to add more than to briefly notice the chief 
affections which supervene, either from this cause, 
or from the disease of the throat, during desqua- 
mation and convalescence. Certain of these re- 
quire merely an enumeration at this place, al- 
though they are most important as repects the 
amount of lesion which attends them; but these 
lesions, when thus produced, are more fully con- 
sidered under those heads to which they more 
legitimately belong -— namely, as consecutive 
alterations or diseases of the structures or organs 
in which they are seated. Although obstruction 
of the functions of the kidneys and skin, with more 
or less of structural change of the former, is pro- 
ductive of a large proportion of the sequela of 
this malady, still the lesions, which were situated 
in the throat and its vicinity during the early stages, 
either by their continuance, their extension, or 
their severity, or by their recrudescence, owing to 
obstruction of the depurating functions, or to ex- 
posure to cold or humidity or currents of air, 
sometimes deserve to be ranked among the most 
serious sequela of scarlatina. 

46. A. The most important of the sequela which 
are produced chiefly by the affection of the throat 
are, the extension of disease to the ear, with the 
consequences of this extension, especially destruc- 
tion of the small bones of the organ; inflamma- 
tion, ulceration, and perforation of the tympanum ; 
chronic otitis with offensive discharge ; inflamma- 
tion, and ulceration of the membrane lining the 
cochlea and semicircular canals; caries of the 
petrous portion, or mastoid process, or other parts 
of the temporal bone; and even the extension of 
inflammation, suppuration, or ulceration to the 
membranes and substance of the brain, may su- 
pervene, and, as respects these latter changes 
especially, not infrequently at remote periods from 
the primary affection of the throat and the exten- 
sion of lesion to the internal ear. When disease 
of the ear is so far advaneed as to implicate the 
bone in which the organ is lodged, the conse- 
quences are serious, not only as respects the organ 
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latina, and its consequences. — (a.) When thé 
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itself, but also as regards adjoining vital parts, the 
affection of which often occasions great and pro- 
tracted suffering, and ultimately fatal results, 
(See arts, Brainy anp rvs Mumprangs, §§ 58, et 
seq. and Ear, §§ 20. et seq.). 

47. B. The extension of inflammation, and even 
of ulceration from the posterior pharyne to the 
cellular, muscular, and ligamentous tissues interposed 
between this purt and the base of the cranium and 
upper cervical vertebre, has been noticed aboye 
in connection with the advanced courseof the 
malady ($31.). But this lesion is met with not 
only as a complication, but also as a sequela of 
scarlet fever. In either form, in the latter more 
especially, it is often attended by spasm, contrac. 
tion, or painful distortion of the head or neck ; and 
in this state, the lesion has often been viewed as 
merely consisting of irritation, or of simple * eriek 
in the neck,” or of rheumatism from cold, and 
been overlooked until it has advanced to disease 
of the intervertebral substance, to destruction of 
the ligamentous or cartilaginous structure, and 
even to caries of the bones at the base of the skull 
or of one or more of the cervical vertebra, wi 
thickening of the ligaments and of the theca of t 
canal, and complete or incomplete, partial or ges 
neral paralysis. Of this sequela I have see 
several instances, and two of complete recove 
with much shortening and stiffness of the neck 
from destruction of one or two of the cervical 
vertebra, and ossific adhesion of those adjoining, 

48. C. The parotid glands, the lymphatic glands, 
and the adjoining cellular tissue, are not infre= 
quently enlarged, congested, or inflamed after an 
attack of scarlatina, especially in scrofulous subs 
jects, and in delicate persons residing in low, 
damp, or unwholesome situations. These are often 
merely the persistent or exacerbated states of the 
same affections which commenced at an early pe- 
riod of the fever ; but they sometimes do not appear 
until much later, and although the connecting 
cellular tissue may be somewhat swollen, it is 
much more rarely the seat of diffusive inflammation 
than in the early stages of the malignant form of 
the disease. Whether existing merely as the res 
mains of an early complication, or as a more or 
less remote sequela, these affections are often 
troublesome, especially when they advance to 
chronic suppuration or abscess, as most frequently 
is the case in these circumstances ; enlargement of 
the parotids often accompanying the other sequela 
of the disease. 

49. D. Affection of the kidneys, after scar= 


pulse continues very quick or sharp after scare 
latina, for a longer time and in a more marked 
degree than may be attributed to debility meres 
ly, or to some degree of anemia, the conti+ 
nuance of irritation in an internal organ or part, 
or the existence of obstruction of a depurate 
ing or excreting organ may be inferred ; and the 
same inference may be drawn, although the febrile 
symptoms had subsided, from the recurrence of 
supervention of this state of the pulse, during or 
after desquamation, especially if there be also pres 
sent languor and peevishness, heat and dryness of 
the skin, nausea or vomiting; pain or aching in 
the loins and limbs, drowsiness or stupor. When 
these symptoms appear, or if, with these, the tongue 
is loaded or furred, the bowels costive or irregular, 
and thirst increased, with or without horripilations, 
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hen should the urine and the region of the kid- Edinburgh in 1832 and 1833, became dropsical. 
neys. be carefully examined, and the approach of According to my observations, dropsy from ob- 
edema or anasarca be expected, if indeed either | structed kidneys, in all its forms and associations, 
be not already present. In many cases the symp- have been common consequences of scarlet fever 
toms which precede the anasarca are so slight as | for several years up to 1848, during which year 
0 escape observation until cedema or fulness of | it was most frequent, and most complicated. But 
the face, or indications of commencing anasarca | It appears to have been more or less frequent in 
evince the nature of the affection. In other in- all epidemics of this fever which have been fully 
_ Btances the febrile commotion, with the symptoms | described ; the two occasions of its rare occurrence 
“now mentioned, are more or less manifest for aj just mentioned being the most remarkable with 
short time before, and contemporaneously with, which I am acquainted, 
the first appearance of anasarca. In every case| 51. (c.) The origin of this dropsy was formerly 
_ the urine is at first scanty, often high-coloured, or ascribed to the state of the skin, and especially to 
turbid and albuminous; it is more rarely bloody, | obstruction of transpiration from this surface, in 
orofa pale red colour; sometimes it resembles | connection with loss of tone of the capillaries sup- 
water in which flesh has been washed ; and there | plying the parts in which the effusion occurred. 
s always a frequent desire to pass it. In the less | More recent researches have shown that, however 
severe cases the urine is more copious, but is still | these states may aid in the production of these 
turbid, and sometimes it contains numerous small sequela, the affection of the kidneys should be 
fibres consisting chiefly of epithelium floating in viewed as the chief source of the effusion, and 
it. After the face, the feet, ankles, wrists and | even also of the asthenic or diffusive inflammation 
hands first become cedematous; and in some in- | and irritation of one or more vital organs some- 
stances the dropsy may not advance much farther ; | timesassociated with effusion into the shut cavities, 
‘but more frequently the trunk and body generally whether occurring as complications during the 
become anasarcous3 and in the more severe cases, | eruption or as sequelw (§§ 28. 41.). 
~ or when the urine is very scanty, bloody, and al-| 52. (d.) In the most favourable cases cedema, 
buminous, or altogether suppressed, either con. | or slight anasarca, may only occur and be ushered 
temporaneously with the incipient anasarea, or in, as already stated (§ 49.), with acceleration 
during its progress, symptoms of effusion on the of the pu-se, scanty urine, and other febrile symp- 
brain, or in the cavities of the chest, or in the | toms. But the anasarca may be excessive ; or, 
‘abdomen, or even in all, make their appearance | even without being excessive, effusion of serum 
‘and. sometimes rapidly terminate life. These ra- | may also take place in the brain, in both cavities 
pid and complicated cases of effusion are, in some | of the chest, in the pericardium, or in the peritoneal 
epidemics, more frequent than in others, and are | cavity. It more rarely is confined to one cavity 
more especially so in the latent form of the dise | than extended to nearly all, although in different 
ease (§ 26.), or when there has been no ante- degrees. As far as I have observed, when it takes 
cedent eruption or sore throat, or when the dis- place into the pleural cavities, a slight effusion is 
ease is apparently attacking the kidneys and se- | not infrequent into the pericardium also; and the 
yous surfaces primarily, the evolution of its more | /ungs and pleura are then sometimes inflamed, but 
external features being thereby prevented. The | more frequently congested ; inflammation rarely 
"vascular excrementitial plethora produced by the | advancing further than the state of splenization, 
" obstruction of the kidneys occasions effusion into | but usually evincing the appearances of congestive 
cellular parts, effusion from serous membranes, | or diffusive inflammation. 
and asthenic or diffusive inflammation or cedema| 53. (¢.) Effusion into the ventricles, or between 
of parenchymatous organs, which, with the morbid | the membranes of the brain, may take place without 
state of the blood produced by the urinary obstruc- effusion into any other cavity, and even without 
tion, become the more immediate causes of death, | anasarca ; but it may also be associated with one 
but chiefly in the severer forms and more com- | or more of such affections, When it occurs as a 
plicated states of the disease. sequela of searlatina it 1s generally not so rapid or 
50, (b.) Anasarca and its morbid associations may | acute as when it appears as a complication, nor Ig 
occur at any period after the eruption, as well as it so frequently attended by convulsions ; although 
more rarely, but occasionally, in some epidemics, the stupor or coma may be as profound, and the 
even during the eruption; but commonly from the | organs of sense as much affected. — 
fourteenth to the twenty-eighth day from the com-| 54. (f.) Effusion into the cavities of the chest 1s 
mencement of the disease, the 21st, 22d, 23d, generally preceded by anasarca, by congestion or 
and 24th days, being those in which it most fre- inflammation of the lungs or pleura, or of both; 
_ quently appears. The proportion of instances in | and is sometimes attended by oedema of the lungs, 
which these sequela or reliquie of scarlatina are | and by effusion into the pericardium. The affec- 
observed differs much in different seasons and pre- | tions of the lungs and pleura, with effusion, are 
 valences of the distemper. ‘The dryness or hu- | the most frequent internal complications of the 
 midity and temperature of the air, the weather, / anasarca, oF remote consequences of the renal © 
the prevailing epidemic constitution, and the treat- obstruction ; effusion into the peritoneum being 
ment, must necessarily cause considerable dif-| very much less. common. The associated affec- 
ferences in the ratio of these sequele at different | tions of the lungs and pleura are generally far 
‘times. Dr. Wrttrams states that at Herror’s advanced before they are fully manifested — are 
Hospital, in 1832 and 1833, nine cases of dropsy | more or less latent in their early stages, and are 
occurred in forty-five; and that in the London | seldom confined to one side, although ¥ Use or 
_Foundling Hospital only three were affected with pleura may be more diseased than : e other. 
dropsy out of 100 cases of scarlatina. Mr. Ha- | Dropsical effusion into the peritoneal se is 
MILTON says, that a larger proportion of the nu- | generally preceded by cedema or anasarca, being 
merous cases of scarlet fever which he attended in 


m7 gome instances an association of the latter; or 
Xx 4 
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by diarrhoea. It is occasionally attended by signs 
of inflammatory irritation of the membrane, but 
these signs may have been wanting or obscure, 
although indications of general peritonitis with 
effusion are found upon dissection ; the early su- 
»pervention of effusion probably removing the more 
severe local symptoms, as well as partially resolv- 
ing the attendant inflammatory state. 

55. (g.) Renal disease and dropsy, as sequel of 
scarlet fever, may occur in patients of any age; 
but much more frequently in children from two or 
three years of age up to thirteen or fourteen. 
They are most common in the ill-clothed and ill- 
fed, and in those who live in low cellars or on 
ground floors, and in cold damp situations, or who 
are exposed to cold or vicissitudes of weather soon 
after or during desquamation, They are much 
more rare in the children of parents in comfortable 
circumstances than among the poor; from a 
fourth to a third or even more of the cases of the 
latter being probably thus attacked, especially in 
some epidemics, and late in autumn and beginning 
of winter, There is probably hardly a case of 
dropsy after scarlatina, or of inflammation of an 
organ or serous surface, particularly when asso- 
ciated with dropsy in connection with this disease, 
that has not its origin in renal obstruction, al- 
though the interrupted functions of the skin, and 
the antecedent states of the blood, caused by the 
infectious miasm, may be admitted as concurrent 
causes. ‘The kidneys are, however, so generally 
implicated, as I have contended above ($§ 24. 28. 
et seq.), in all the stages of scarlatina — both 
primary and secondary—as to allow the inference, 
that the affection of these organs may exist in a 
grade sufficient to occasion indications of its pre- 
sence, if attentively enquired after, and especially 
the symptoms mentioned above (§ 49.), with 
more or less alteration of the quantity, appear- 
ances, and constituents of the urine, without pro- 
ducing such obstruction of this excretion, or such 
change of the constitution of the blood, as to be 
followed by dropsical effusion, this result super- 
vening chiefly in the more acute and complete 
states of the affection of these organs. The con- 
secutive inflammations, so frequently associated 
with the dropsy, also chiefly depend upon the 
renal obstruction, aided however, as just stated, 
and as already more fully shown (§§ 44, 45..), by 
the states of the skin and antecedent alterations of 
the blood. 

56. (h.) The renal and dropsical affections con- 
sequent upon scarlatina, especially when severe, are 
often followed, during convalescence from them, 
by more or less anemia ; the alteration of the con- 
stitution of the blood — the contamination of the 
blood, directly and indirectly, by the infectious 
miasm, and consecutively by the obstructed 
emunctories — not only impairing the vital crasis 
of this fluid, but also hastening the changes in, 
and the destruction of, the red-globules or ha:mato- 
globulin, whilst the primary and secondary func- 
tions of assimilation—the formation of health 
chyle and the conversion of chyle into blood, or of 
the chyle-globules into blood-globules — are 
slowly and imperfectly accomplished, owing to 
the debilitated state of the several assimilating 
organs, 

57. (i.) Inflammation, generally of a diffusive or 
asthenic kind, and attended with more or less 
effusion of a turbid serum, when the serous 
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and puriform matter into the surrounding cellular 


surfaces are implicated, not infrequently is as” 
sociated with the consecutive dropsy; but it also, 
although much more rarely, occurs independently 
of any antecedent or attendant cedema oranasarca, 
When thus complicated, and even when occurrin 
simply, it is generally owing to the state of the 
blood, arising, as shown above (¢§ 43. et seq.), 
from the primary and consecutive changes of this 
fluid, and the existing disturbance of the urinary 
and cutaneous excretions. The organs and sure 
faces which are most liable to be thus secondarily 
inflamed, either in connection with, or independ. 
ently of, dropsical effusion, are the membranes of 
the brain, the lungs or pleura, or both, the peri= 
cardium, the peritoneum, the synovial membranes, 
the parotid glands and the integuments; and it ig 
not rare to find not merely one, but two or more 
of these to be affected in the same case, more ese 
pecially when the affection is associated with dropsy, 
and with manifest disorder of the kidneys, and with 
albuminous or otherwise morbid urine (§§ 60. et seq.) 
58. (k.) Enlargement and chronic inflammation 
of the parotid glands, with effusion of serum, lymph, 


tissue, and engorgement or inflammation of the 
lymphatic glands, are amongst the most frequent 
sequela of scarlet fever, and are often associated 
with cedema or anasarca, or with inflammation of 
the organs and parts just enumerated, and not — 
infrequently with chronic disease of one, or of 
both ears, producing offensive discharge, perfora- _ 
tion of the tympanum, and caries of the bones of _ 
the ear. Chronic otitis following scarlatina is ge- 
nerally of long continuance, sometimes occasion« 
ing caries of the mastoid cells and process ; and 
even more extensive disease of the temporal bone. 
In some cases the disease extends ta the mems 
branes and sinuses of the brain, and even to the 
brain itself, as shown at another place (see art. 
Brain, §§ 58, et seq.) ; but these results seldom 
supervene until after several months, or even 
years. 

59. IV. Svare or tur Broop in Scarrer 
Frver.—Notwithstanding the chemical analyses, 
which have been made in Germany and France, 
of the blood taken from the subjects of scarlet 
fever, it is doubtful if any real or useful progress 
has actually been made in this department of 
pathological research during the last century 
and a nait. The analyses, especially as regards 
this fever, have been few, and the results, in 
connection with the visible appearances and phy- 


sical states of the blood, and with the stages 
and state of the disease, have not been stated 
with [the least degree of precision, As regards 
the appearances and physical states of the blood, 

it may be remarked, that these depend upon — 
the type fof the fever, or the states of vital 
power and vascular action, and vary most re= 
markably with these states, as observed in other 
fevers and maladies attended by contamination of — 
the circulation, and as described in the articles 
Buoop ($$ 115. et seq.), Fever (§$§ 93.110. 520.), 
and PurrpEraL Fevers (§§ 215. et seq.). It is 1 
chiefly in the more inflammatory types of scarlet 
fever that blood has been taken and its appearance 
observed. In the more malignant forms blood has 
rarely been taken from a vein, and on the few 
oceasions on which this has been done, it has pre- 
sented similar characters to those stated above 
($§ 43, 56.), and to those mentioned in connection 
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with the fevers just referred to, and in the article 
Boop (§§ 78, et seg.). Anprat and Gavarret 


analysed the blood of three persons in scarlet 


fever, and Lrecanu in two cases; but the results 


_which these analyses furnish are not materially dif- 


the blood of a healthy person. 
‘more malignant, or putro-adynamic type, and in 


ferent from those obtained from the analysis of 
It is chiefly in the 


the advanced course of the malady, that the blood 


resents morbid appearances such as are stated in 
the articles referred to ; but in these circumstances 


it has not been chemically examined. 


60. V. Tur Urntne.—The urine in scarlet fever 


presents the most important changes as respects the 


_ pathological states characterising the several stages 


~ 


states. 


of the disease, and as regards the treatment of these 
These changes are various, not only in 


different cases, but also in the same case at dif- 
ferent periods, and even in the course of a few 


hitherto appeared. 
tution of this fluid, moreover, have been very im- 
perfectly investigated during the early stages of 
the malady; and the symptoms connected with 


inflammatory or sthenic forms of the disease. 


hours, and hence have arisen the opposite or vary- 
ing statements respecting this excretion which have 
The appearances and consti- 


the kidneys at these periods very insufficiently in- 
vestigated, if not entirely overlooked, by most ob- 
servers and writers on this disease. 

61. The wrine is always paler in children than 
in adults, and hence the deep colour of it in the 


former should attract more particular attention 


when observed in them —the most frequent sub- 
jects of scarlatina. —(a.) The urine at the com- 


mencement, and during the early stages of scarla.- 
_ tina is always scanty and very high-coloured, and 


often of a deep-red hue when there is much fever. 
It generally has an acid re-action in the mild and 
In 
the septic or asthenic types, and especially when 


_ the affection of the throat or the eruption presents 


acid. 


malignant characters, the urine is either neutral or 
alkaline and very turbid; sometimes it contains 
blood-globules; and is always very scanty, al- 
though in these, as well as in the more sthenic 
forms, it is voided frequently, or is attended by 
dysuria or scalding. In most instances, even very 
early in the disease, it rapidly becomes ammo- 
niacal; but, in the more malignant states, it 
deposits a viscid whitish sediment at an early pe- 


riod, consisting of the earthy phosphates and 


mucus, and it contains urate of ammonia and uric 
When the urine is of a dark-brown colour 
and turbid, or deposits a loose sediment of this 
hue, the presence of partially decomposed blood- 
globules in it may be inferred. Albumen is also 
sometimes present in the early stages, but in vari- 
ous or slight quantity ; and it may be detected, or 
even be considerable, at one period, and not be 
found some hours afterwards, and yet be soon again 
present, : 
62. (b.) During the advanced stages of the mild 
and more sthenic forms of scarlatina, the urine 
becomes more abundant, of greater specific gravity 
from the abundance of saline matters, and presents 


_ the characters usually observed during the decline 
_ of inflammatory and continued fevers. In asthenic, 


septic or malignant cases, the urine becomes, with 
the progress of the malady, of a dark brown or 


_ yellowish colour, is very scanty, and of a specific 


ban. 


gravity varying from 1020 to 1025, It has an 
alkaline reaction, with a disagreeable ammoniacal 
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than above stated. 
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odour, and it occasionally contains blood and 
mucus, or partially dissolved hemato-globulin, 
either diffused or in flocculent deposits, but rarely 
any or much albumen, It throws down a dirty 
white sediment consisting of earthy phosphates, 
urate of ammonia, urate of soda and mucus, with 
other animal matters.. In these cases particularly, 
and less rapidly in others, the urine becomes 
more decidedly ammoniacal and offensive. 

63. (c.) When the disease is complicated in the 
early stages or in its advanced progress, the urine 
is even still more changed from the natural state 
If the attack be malignant or 
complicated from the commencement, and more 
especially if there be coma, or signs of inflamma- 
tion of the lungs, pleura, or other internal organ or 
surface, with or without effusion, or external 
oedema, or if these complications occur in the 
latent and non-eruptive forms of the disease, the 
urine will be either bloody, or albuminous, and. 
scanty, or it will be found to have been for some 
time previously either altogether suppressed or 
remarkably scanty, and high-coloured or bloody. 
Sometimes it appears like to the washings of meat, 
and is voided either frequently or involuntarily ; 
and in others hematuria is decidedly present. In 
some cases urine has not been passed for many 
hours, and yet little or none has appeared to be 
retained in the bladder, indicating an arrest of the 
secreting function, owing either to suspension of 
the organic nervous influence of the kidneys, or to 
extreme congestion, or to both. In these cases, 
aching in the loins and lower limbs, nausea and 
vomiting, with general turgescence or cedema, 
headache, &c. may, or may not be present, with 
one or more of the complications described above 
($$ 27. et seq.); but the pain and aching of the 
loins and limbs are not so great as usually ob- 
served in acute suppurative nephritis, although 
sufficiently indicative of suspended function and 
congestion of the kidneys, especially when viewed 
in connection with the state of the urine and the 
sympathetic phenomena. The connection of the 
renal affection, of the morbid and deficient urine, 
of the states of the blood and of vascular action, 
and of the consecutive inflammatory irmitation, 
serous effusion, &c. with each other, and even the 
usual procession of these diseased states, in the 
course of scarlet fever, will be more readily un- 
derstood, by a due and practical consideration of 
this topic, and of what I have already said respect- 
ing it (¢§ 28. 41.). ; 

64. (d.) During desquamation the urine gene- 
rally contains albumen. Simon remarks, that 
observations regarding the presence of albumen 
during this period are so contradictory as to render 
it a matter of interest to have the matter settled by 
further researches. ‘‘ We have dropsical symp- 
toms with albuminaria, dropsical symptoms with- 
out albuminaria, and albuminaria without dropsical 
symptoms. Soton found albumen in the urine in 
twenty-two out of twenty-three cases of scarlatina. 
On the other hand, Puizipp observed in Berlin at 
least sixty cases in which albumen was not de« 
tected.” one. 

65. In most cases, the urine is of a straw- 
colour in this stage, contains mucus-corpuscles, 
and is turbid owing to this circumstance, and to 
the quantity of epithelium, either in single scales, 
or in fragments of a connected series of scales, 
swimming in it, The sediment contains much 
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epithelium, occasionally formed by lymph into 
cylindrical fibrinous casts of the tubes, and crys- 
tals of lithic acid. These changes arise from the 
desquamation of the uriniferous tubes, and are 
sometimes antecedent to the desquamation of the 
cuticle. This early desquamation of these tubes 
furnishes a proof of the earlier and more constant 
affection of the kidneys than has hitherto been 
supposed ; and is evidence of the important part 
performed by the pathological conditions of these 
organs at the commencement of the malady for 
which I have contended (§§ 28. et seq.). In 
favourable circumstances no albumen is found in 
the urine, in most cases, during desquamation and 
convalescence, or the quantity is slight. But it is 
found in small or moderate quantity, in a few 
instances, without either inflammation or cedema 


or dropsy in any form being present. In some of 


these a slight febriculais observed, and soon passes 
off without either of these results. 
ever, dropsy or inflammation follows scarlatina, 


the urine becomes albuminous generally with, or 


previously to, the febrile symptoms ushering in, 


during convalescence (§§ 49.), the dropsy or 
inflammatory affection, and continues to present 


this state, more or less manifestly, during the per- 


sistence of these sequele. It is often most re- 


markable in those cases of dropsy or inflammation 
which are consequent upon the latent and non- 
eruptive forms of the disease; and is sometimes 
further attended by disease of the glands of the 
neck. When the urine becomes very albuminous 
during desquamation and convalescence, then 
acute febrile symptoms, and inflammation of some 
internal organ or part, or dropsical effusion, or 
both, either pathological state preceding the other, 
soon supervene, and rapidly assume a severe or 
dangerous form. The urine during this stage often 
®ontains an increased quantity of the animal ex. 
tractive matters usually existing in this excretion. 
66. VI. Appearances arter Dearn.— These 
differ remarkably, according as this issue takes 
place at an early or an advanced stage, and more 
especially according to the nature of the local 
affections complicating or following the disease. — 
In the malignant form, decompositiofi follows dis- 
solution sometimes with remarkable rapidity.—A. 
When death occurs at an early period, (a.) the sur- 
Jace of the body appearseither of a livid or of a violet- 
coloured hue, generally in patches, when the erup- 
tion-was present; but not infrequently all traces of 
tne exanthem have disappeared. Upon dividing the 
integuments, the vascular rete is usually found 
more than commonly injected, and thesubjacentcel- 
lular tissue is less turgid than during life.—(b.) Ge- 
nerally also the redness of the mouth and pharynx 
disappear after death. The tonsils present dif- 
ferent states according to the prevailing type of 
the disease. ‘They are frequently enlarged, soft- 
ened, pultaceous, or gangrenous; and sometimes 
they are covered bya soft membranous exudation. 
The mucous surface of the pharynx and wsophagus 
is considerably softened, and that of the former is 
occasionally ulcerated, softening and infiltration 
of the adjoining parts being manifest. The palate 
sometimes is partially destroyed by sphacelating, 
or septie ulceration, especially when the tonsils are 
gangrenous, or the pharynx ulcerated and softened. 
—(c.) The digestive mucous surface varies with 
tho character of the fever. In the more asthenic 
or malignant cases, it is softened, discoloured, and 
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When, how- 


readily detached. Generally Brunner’s glands 
are more developed than natural, and the agminated_ 
glands of Preyer more tumid. The mesenteric 
glands are only occasionally enlarged and more 
vascular. The spleen is |frequently enlarged, 
softened and friable; sometimes it is almost pulta. 
ceous. The diver and lungs are often more or less 
congested ; and the blood found in the auricles of 
the heart and veins is dark, semi-fluid or grumous 3 
and, in the malignant cases especially, this state 
of the blood is still more remarkable. The 
bronchial mucous membrane is injected with dark 
blood, and the bronchi often contain some mucus,— 
(d.) The kidneys are always congested, tumid, and 
often of a dark mottled hue externally ; whilst 
an increased vascularity, varying in degree, in the 
different structures, is found at this period of the 
disease, upon dividing the organ longitudinally, 
The urinary bladder is commonly contracted, and 
contains little or no urine. 

67. B. When scarlatina presents any of the pri 
mary complications, or prominent affections men« 
tioned above (§§ 27. et seq.), during the second 
stage especially, the appearances are very differs 
ent from those just stated ; for, whilst those exist 
more or less manifestly, others are superadded, — 
(a) If the patient have been the subject of cere- 
bral complications, the membranes, and even the 
substance of the brain, present increased vascu- 
larity, with some serous effusion between the | 
membranes, especially at the base of the brain, — 
and in the ventricles, particularly in those cases in 
which the urine has been very scanty or sup 
pressed.—(b,) When the patient has been suddenly — 
destroyed by the extension of the pharyngeal dis- 
ease to the epiglottis, larynx and trachea, con- 
siderable cedema of the glottis, between the 
chord vocales, &c., and general tumefaction of _ 
these parts, sometimes with the effusion of a dirty: 
friable lymph upon the surface, partially detachedf . 
or but slightly adherent, and occasionally spread- 
ing down a portion of the trachea, are observed. 
This state of -parts was seen by me, at an early 
period of my practice, in a man, aged about 60, 
who died of scarlatina with sore throat in twenty« 
four hours from the commencement of the disease, 
owing to the extension of the local affection to 
the larynx. In these cases the lungs are always 
found remarkably congested with black fluid 
blood, and the surfaces of the bronchi are dark or 
livid, and injected, the tubes often containing a 
bloody mucus,—(c) When the parotids are much 
enlarged, and the neck tumid, and the surrounding 
cellular tissue is the seat of asthenic or spreading 
inflammation, then these glands, and generally the 
lymphatic glands, are found enlarged, injected, 
and softened, and the adjoining cellular tissue is 
infiltrated with a sanguineous serum, or lymph, or 
puriform matter; each of three several kinds of 
morbid effusion predominating in different parts 
of the neck in the same case. If the patient have 
lived a few days, the morbid fluids infiltrating the 
cellular tissue have sometimes contaminated, and 
ultimately destroyed the vitality of this tissue ; 
until the sphacelation which results has left the 
muscles and vessels of the neck almost as if dis 
sected, and has even spread to the sternum. Ina 
case to which I was called, the gangrene advanced 
as far asthe pectoral muscles ; but death generally 
takes place before disorganization proceeds so far 
as this, The changes observed in the ear and its 
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ty have been already noticed (§§ 32. 46.); 
but these are chiefly of the nature of spreading 
inflammation along the Eustachian tube to the 
‘jnternal ear, and sometimes also to the mastoid 
cells, cochlea and semicircular canals, and are 
occasionally remotely followed by disease of the 
pone containing these parts. 
68. (d.) When pneumonia complicates the disease 
poth lungs are generally affected, although in 
different degrees, and the appearances vary some- 
what with the type of the fever. Most frequently 
the lungs present in various grades, in different 
parts, but most remarkably in the posterior aspect, 
congestion with effusion of a serous or fluid lymph, 
or with a more firm lymph in some places, giving 
tise to varied grades of splenization, death or re- 
covery taking place before the change can proceed 
further. The pleura is frequently either decidedly 
inflamed, or contains fluid with or without ma- 
“nifest inflammatory changes; and often in con- 
nection with pulmonic congestion or inflammation, 
In the more sthenic forms of the disease, lymph, 
in some instances, is exuded, with or without, 
most frequently with, serous effusion, and some- 
times with adhesion of the opposite surfaces by 
bands of fibrinous lymph, or more continuously: 
—(e.) In the asthenic or malignant states, the 
marks of inflammation are less obvious, but the 
effusion into the pleural cavities is greater; and 
similar changes are sometimes observed also in 
_ the pericardium.—(f.) Inflammatory appearances, 
_ generally with a turbid serous effusion, and occa- 
sionally with slight or partial adhesions, are some- 
times found in the peritonewm.—(g.) The synovial 
membrane of the joints, in a few instances, has 
presented marks of inflammatory action, with 
more or less effusion into its cavity. 
69. C. When death occurs during desquamation 
or subsequently, owing to either of the sequela — 
or secondary complications — noticed above (§§ 
41. et seq.), the appearances differ but little from 
those just mentioned, with reference to their re- 
spective affections; excepting that they either 
consist, in great measure, of dropsical effusion of 
greater or less extent and amount, or are associated 
with other lesions of an inflammatory, congestive, 
diffusive, or of a mixed kind.—(a.) The most fre- 
quent changes exist in the kidneys and inthe shut 
cavities and cellular tissue, in the form of effusion, 
often with inflammatory appearances. The kidneys, 
_ in the more rapidly fatal cases, and in those which 
occur at an early period of desquamation, are 
frequently injected, or congested, mottled or 
marbled externally ; and, internally, the consti- 
_tuent tissues present various appearances, certain 
of them being very vascular, others pale or anemic. 
Hence the substance of the organ often is mottled, 
and generally not much increased in bulk, unless 
when the congestion and vascularity predominate. 
~ On examination by the microscope, the Malpighian 
bodies are often seen to be pale, and the surround- 
ing capillaries injected, whilst the tubuli are filled 
with epithelium cells or seales. In those cases, in 
which dropsy occurs later in the course of re- 
covery, and which are of longer duration, the 
kidneys generally present somewhat different ap- 
pearances, which more nearly approach those 
observed -and described in the articles Dropsy 
_(§ 18.), and Kipney (§§ 23. et seq.), when treat- 
ing of the changes connected with albuminuria, 
Although the surfaces of the organs are sometimes 
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mottled, and more or less congested, their struc- 
tures, on division, are pale, especially in spots, as 
if anemic, or from the deposition of lymph or 
albumen, and approach the characters of granular 
degeneration. 
surrounding capillaries appear pale and bloodless 
under the microscope, and the tubuli are filled, in 
various places, with epithelium cells, and in others 
with what appears to be a mixture of albuminous 


The Malpighian bodies and the 


matter or lymph, and oil-globules, or of these with 
detached epithelium.*—(b.) As respects the cellular 


_ * After this article was sent to, and whilst it was pass- 
ing through, the press, Dr. G. JouNson’s very excellent 
article on the kidney, in the Cyclopedia of Anatomy and 
Physiology (Art. Ren), was brought to my notice, as 
well as his valuable,paper in the Transactions of the 
Medico-Chirurgical Society (vol. xxx.), in both which 
places the morbid anatomy of the kidneys after scarlatina 
is ably described. Dr. G.JoHnson, who was the first to 
detect oil or fatin the kidneys, in granular disease of these 
organs, states that he has not found oil in the urinary 
tubes after scarlatina. I observed some oil-globules in 
two cases of a more than usually chronic duration, as 
stated above; but Dr. JoHNson, who has examined more 
of these cases than I have, without meeting with this 
change, justly considers the scarlatinal affection of the 
kidneys as very distinct from the granular disease of the 
kidneys described by Dr. Bricat; and whilst he deno« 
minates the former ‘ acute desquamative nephritis,” he 
terms the latter “ fatty degeneration of the kidneys.’ I 
believe that the more acute or rapidly fatal cases of dropsy 
or inflammation after scarlet fever rarely present any oil- 
globules in the urinary tubes; but that, when the scar- 
latinal nephritis becomes chronic, and is followed by 
change of structure, then oil-globules are found in the 
tubes. In one of the cases in which I observed them after 
scarlatina, the man who was its subject was between 30 
and 40 years of age, and was probably irregular in his 
habits; the consequent anasarca having been of con- 
siderable duration. 

“ Acute desquamative nephritis,’ of Dr. G. JoHNsoN, 
occurs frequently as a consequence of scarlatina, and is 
occasionally produced by other animal poisons, as that of 
typhus fever, small pox, or measles. I have noticed, in 
the article Kipneys (§ 56. e¢ seq.), the connection of this 
form of nephritis, which I have named ‘‘ consecutive, or 
secondary asthenic nephritis,” with febrile and other dis- 
eases, and the various circumstances of this connection. 
In relation to scarlatina, I have contended above that it 
oceurs either primarily or secondarily ; and that often 
there is thus a “primary scarlatinal nephritis,” and a 
“ secondary scarlatinal nephritis,’ (see also art. KIDNEYS, 
§ 56.), or inflammation of these organs either associated 
with the scarlatinal fever, or occurring as a consequence 
of this fever. Dr. G. Jonnson describes the nephritis 
consequent upon scarlatina as follows : —“ The kidney 
in these cases is enlarged, apparently by the deposit of a 
white material in the cortical substance; the vessels in 
the cortical portion where they are not compressed by 
this new material, are injected, and of a bright red hue ; 
the medullary cones are of a dark red colour, in con- 
sequence of the large veins which occupy these portions 
of the gland being distended with blood. The appear- 
ance of the entire organ is quite that of a part in a state 
of acute inflammation. ry 

“‘ When the kidney has been in a softened condition 
before [the occurrence of the inflammatory disease, as 
often happens in elderly persons, the lobules on the sur- 
face appear larger and coarser than natural; the veins 
being less compressed than when the natural texture of 
the kidney is firmer and more unyielding, are much dis~ 
tended with blood, so that the entire organ is of a dark 
slate colour. sae 

‘6 On a microscopical examination the convoluted tubes 
are seen filled, in different degrees, with nucleated cells, 
differing in no essential character from those which line 
the tubes of the healthy gland. The Malpighian bodies 
are for the most part transparent and healthy, but the 
vessels of the tuft are sometimes rendered opaque by an 
accumulation of small cells on their surface. Some of 
the tubes contain blood, which has doubtless escaped from 
the gorged Malpighian vessels. There is no deposit ex- 
terior to the tubes. ~ : 

« The condition of the urine in these cases Is clearly 
indicative of the process going on*in the kidney. After 
it has been allowed to stand for a short time, a sediment 
forms ; and on placing a portion of this under the micro- 
scope, there may be seen blood-corpuscles, with epithelial 
cells in great numbers, partly free and partly entangled 
in cylindrical fibrinous casts of the urinary tubes, and 
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affection of the throat; and the rose-coloured and 
irregular spots of which differ much from the 
large patches of scarlatina. In most cases, the 
eruption of scarlet fever is more general than that 
of other exanthematous diseases; whilst the fever 
is more persistent, and does not abate with the 
development of the eruption, and but slightly, or 
not at all, with the disappearance of it, but often 
continues many days, or even some weeks after- 
wards ; or is sometimes considerably exacerbated 
after having abated. In measles, the fever usually 
subsides with the disappearance of the rash. 

71. B. The kidneys are not nearly so liable to 
be affected in measles as in scarlet fever, in which 
they are remarkably disordered, both primarily 
and secondarily, and the urine is either partially or 
altogether suppressed or otherwise morbid. "The 
infectious miasm of scarlatina has a special in- 
fluence on the states of the kidneys, as shown 
above (§§ 28. et seg.), and thereby often induces 
several secondary affections not observed to follow, 
or very rarely, the other exanthematous fevers, 
more especially dropsies, diffusive or congestive 
inflammations with serous effusion, &c., affections 
of the joints, gangrenous erysipelas, &c. 

* 72. C. The diagnosis of the primary fever of 
scarlatina is often difficult or impossible, if the an- _ 
ginous affection be absent, and if no eruption have 
appeared. ‘The circumstance of the disease being 
in the same family, house, or immediate vicinity ; 
the states of the tongue, throat, flexures of the 
Joints, and urinary excretion, and the character or 
type of the fever will sometimes aid the diagnosis ; 
although the severity of the disease, the affection 
of the head, the convulsions or delirium, the 
vomilings and thirst may lead to the belief that 
the first stage of meningitis is actually present. In 
most cases, however, of this period of scarlatina, 
the severity of the vomiting ; the pains in the back 
and loins; the remarkable scantiness and morbid 
appearances of the urine; the burning heat and 
dryness of the skin; the enlargement of the pa- 
rotids, or the existence of some complication ; the 
great rapidity of the pulse, and the acuteness of 
the attack, should induce suspicions of scarlatina, 
especially in the circumstances just mentioned, 
although neither eruption nor throat-affection is 
present (see above §4., and art. Mrastus, § 48.). 
_ 73, VIII. Procnosis, &c.—It has been ate 
tempted by some writers toimpart an ad captandum 
precision to the prognosis of scarlet fever that the 
subject does not admit of, by calculating the pro- 
portion of deaths in this disease. But it is obvious 
that the rate of mortality will vary with the several 
forms, types, complications, &c.; with the com- 
binations of predisposing causes, and with the 
treatment.—A. In the simple, mild, and more sthe- 
nic types of the malady, the prognosis is favourable, 
although the contingency of secondary disease 
should be taken into account, yet this may be 
generally guarded against and prevented. When 
the malady is complicated, irregular, malignant or 
asthenic, then the danger is considerable, although 
numerous circumstances may indicate either a 
diminished or an increased risk. It is chiefly from 
the existence of certain symptoms that danger is to 
be inferred ; but there are circumstances connected 
with the pre-existing state of the patient which 
often increases the risk, as the first period of denti- 
tion, the period of weaning, the cachexia produced 
by unwholesome or insuflicient food; a bloated, 


tissue and the serous cavities, it need only be added, 
that the former is generally more or less loaded with 
serum, the latter sometimes contain effused fluid 
with, or without, slight or marked inflammatory ap- 
pearances, although these latter are not so frequent 
or so marked as in the primary complications no- 
ticed above (§§ 27. et seq.). The effusion, as well 
as inflammatory changes, may exist only in one of 
the cavities, or may extend to twoor more. Both 
pleural cavities are generally implicated, but 
sometimes in different degrees; and the parotid and 
lymphatic glunds are often enlarged,and the joints 
occasionally inflamed.— (c.) I have likewise seen 
the vertebre of the neck, their ligaments and inter- 
vertebral substance seriously affected, caries of 
the former with chronic inflammation, thickening, 
&c. of the theca supervening and occasioning 
cervical paraplegia or general palsy LO ecte’ 
70. VII. D1acnosts.— Scarlatina can be con- 
founded only with measles (Morbilli), or with the 
mixed or hybrid disease which I have described by 
the name of Rubeola—A. Dr. R. Witu1aMs has 
stated that the earlier appearance of scarlatina after 
exposure to infection, and of the eruption after the 
primary fever, may serve to distinguish this dis- 
ease from measles. But, although these cireum- 
stances frequently obtain, and may be viewed as 
the law, still the exceptions furnished by different 
epidemics and by individual cases are so nume- 
rous, that but slight importance should be at- 
tached to them. This will be still more apparent 
upon referring to what I have adduced respecting 
the periods of latency in these maladies in the 
article on Inrecrion (§§ 31, 32.). The appear- 
ances of the efHorescence in both maladies, and 
the signs furnished by the inlets to the digestive 
and respiratory passages, and the states of the 
urinary functions are chiefly deserving attention in 
establishing a diagnosis between scarlet Sever and 
measles, In the former, the tongue presents red- 
ness of the point and edges and strawberry surface, 
and the fauces more or less redness at an early 
period, whilst the tonsils are enlarged or soon af- 
terwards are ulcerated. There is seldom, or very 
rarely, sneezing or coryza, both which usher in 
measles; and in the latter, the affection of the 
throat is either altogether absent or very slight, 
whilst cough is often severe. The period at which 
the eruption appears differs much with the con- 
stitution of the patient, the season, and character 
or type of the prevailing epidemic, as regards both 
maladies ; and although deserving of mention as 
respects the description, cannot be depended on in 
the diagnosis. In scarlatina the patches are large, 
and the surface covered by them generally ample ; 
but in measles the eruption consists of small cir. 
cular dots like flea-bites, and when most confluent 
the patches or clusters are small. The colour of 
the rash is that of a vivid red in scarlatina, whilst 
it approaches a raspberry hue in measles. The 
former can hardly be mistaken for roseola, which 
is preceded by very little fever, and rarel y by any 
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very commonly numerous crystals of lithic acid are 
present. 

_, As the disease subsides, which under proper treatment 
it mpreen | does in a few days, the blood, fibrinous casts, 
and epithelial cells diminish in quantity, and finally dis- 
appear; but traces of the casts may be seen some days 
after the urine has ceased to coagulate, on the application 


of heat or nitric acid.” — (Cycio . Of, Anat, and Physiol. 
art. Ren.) (Cyclop. of. ry 
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lewtophlegmatic or plethoric habit of body, and | 
the pregnant and puerperal states. In some epi- 
demic visitations, and in some seasons, more than 
in others, pregnant and especially puerperal fe- 
‘males are hable to be attacked by scarlatina; but 
‘the liability is not so great as the danger to those 
who are infected; for the pregnant are prone to 
abortion, and when this occurs the disease often 
assumes a most dangerous form ; and if the dis- 
"ease occurs soon after parturition, recovery rarely 
takes place, more especially as observed in some 
epidemics. In these latter circumstances the scar- 
latina often assumes the appearances of, and can 
hardly be distinguished from, the most malignant 
- form of puerperal fever. Scarlatina thus occurring 
soon after parturition has been described as follows 
by Matrartr. — “It usually attacked patients 
immediately after delivery, and caused the utmost 
 prostration of strength, and slight pain in the 
‘throat. The eruption assumed either the miliform 
or levigated character, and was of a dark violet 
shue. The strength of the patient now sank ra- 
‘pidly, and to a burning heat succeeded coldness 
of the extremities, and a very frequent and small 
‘pulse. To these symptoms were added great anxi- 
ety, hemorrhage from the nose, and a foetid and 
copious lochia.” He adds, that the infected, in 
this state, all died, ‘‘ qualiscumque adhibita fuerat 
medela.” 
_ 74, B. The symptoms which more especially in- 
dicate danger are the occurrences of convulsions 
at or soon after the attack, or of delirium on the 
first and second day. In these cases the child 
often dies, as remarked by Dr. R. Wituiams, on. 
the third or fourth day, and the adult on the 
eighth or tenth ; but this issue sometimes in these 
takes place even earlier, more rarely Jater, A 
severe affection, or sphacelating or foul ulcerating 
state, of the fauces and tonsils; a brown state of 
the tongue, ora clean, raw tongue, or a glossy 
state’of the tongue or throat, with a rapid flut- 
_ tering pulse, are very unfavourable symptoms ; 
as also is a sudden fading of the eruption, or the 
_ changing of it to a livid hue; or the appearance of 
_ petechie or of purple spots. The supervention of 
- coma, or of pericarditis, or of double pneumonia, 


or pleuritis, or peritonitis, is unfavourable, but 
not necessarily fatal; but the danger of these, as 
scanty or bloody state of this excretion, and by 
other indications of serious affection of the kidneys. 
ee ; hematuria, or melzna; the associa- 
_ tion of two or more of the complications or local 
Be 
* 
Fs and extending down the neck, or of extensive 
' abscesses, or sphacelation, in this situation, are 
" portion of the spine, with consecutive caries of 
one or more cervical vertebra. But these are 
7 


' 


_ well as of all the other primary and secondary 
complications of the malady, is remarkably 
heightened by suppression of urine, or by a very 
Persistent vomiting, a severe or obstinate diar- 
theea ; acrid or excoriating discharges from the 
mouth, throat, and nostrils, with or without he- 

_ affections already described, especially in a severe 
form; the appearance of diffusive inflammation of 
the cellular tissue in the vicinity of the parotids, 
very unfavourable occurrences. ‘The same may 
be said of affections of the joints, erysipelas or 
local gangrene, and affection of the cervical 
not necessarily fatal, although very dangerous ; 
 éven from the last of these lesions, recovery may 
_ take place, a result which was obtained in two 
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cases which were under my care, both of which 
are now alive and quite well, excepting a stiff and 
shortened neck. 

_ 75. C. Dropsy, in the form of anasarea, or tak- 
ing place in any of the cavities, in connection with 
searlatina, varies much in danger, with the season 
and the prevailing epidemic, with the seat of 
effusion, with the nature of other associated morbid 
states, and more especially with the states of the 
kidneys and urinary excretion. The occurrence 
of anasarca during the eruption, or of effusion in 
any shut cavity, at this period, with or without 
inflammation, is an indication of danger, more 
especially if the urine be very scanty, very deep- 
coloured, or suppressed. Anasarca occurring alone 
during desquamation or convalescence, although the 
urine is albuminous is generally cured, if no fur- 
ther complication take place, and if the urine is 
not very scanty, or very albuminous, or bloody. 
But if the urine assume either of these states in a 
remarkable degree, the supervention of most dan- 
gerous internal effusion or inflammation, chiefly 
of the meninges of the brain, of the pleura, peri- 
cardium, or peritoneum, or of the lungs, &c., may 
be expected. The danger and the frequency of 
these secondary complications of scarlatina, as 
well as of the primary associations, vary much in 
different epidemics, and with the numerous causes 
or occasions concurring to render the infection 
intense, or to reinforce the operation of the poison- - 
ous miasm, and with those more especially which 
are about to be mentioned (§§ 84. et seq.). 

76. IX. Causes. —i. Tue Spreciric Cavusz, 
or Porson. = A. Scarlet fever is caused by {a 
miasm or emanation from a person already the 
subject of this disease ; but the exact and intimate 
nature of the miasm, and the origin of it, are un- 
known; we know only the effects or phenomena 
which this cause produces, and most of the cir- 
cumstances which favour its operation; and we 
further know, that, however these effects vary in 
severity, in form or in character, they are always 
of a specific nature ; the seminium attending them 
multiplying and disseminating itself, and spreading 
its kind, whenever circumstances favour the pro- 
pagation. Upon these circumstances, the preva- 
lence of the malady chiefly depend; for they 
favour the operation of the specific poison or 
infectious miasm which produces it, —Ist, by pre- 
disposing the system of individuals to the invasion 
of this miasm,—2dly, by concentrating and increas- 
ing the dose or quantity of the poisonous emanation 
invading the frame. During many ages, and espe- 
cially when the earlier accounts of the malady 
were furnished, either the combinations of these 
predisposing circumstances were greater at distant 
intervals, or their absence was more complete in 
these intervals than at the present day, or the 
infectious or poisonous miasm was entirely absent, 
or remained latent or concealed, for prolonged 
periods. Lither of these conditions may have ex- 
isted ; or the infection, having produced its effects 
on all who had come within its sphere, had ceased 
to spread, and had ultimately disappeared from a 
place for a longer or shorter period, until it was 
introduced by a poisoned or infected person, or 
by contaminated articles or fomites, This latter 
circumstance — this re-appearance of the malady 
in a place long entirely exempt from it, suggests the 
following questions as to its origin, — Ist, Whether 
the disease is caused only by a specific seminium, 
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thus perpetuated by the preservation of the infec- 
tious seminium by individual, or rare, or scattered 


cases, and by fomites; or is it produced, de novo, 
by the combination of those causes, in an intense 
form, which are usually viewed as concurrent and 


predisposing causes, and, being thus produced 
anew, is then propagated by the infectious ema- 
nation proceeding from those thus attacked ? 


77. I incline to the first of these opinions, be- 


cause we have no sufficient evidence of the repro- 
duction of this malady by the combination of’ the 
causes usually favouring it, predisposing to it, and 
rendering attacks of it malignant or complicated, 
and because an infectious seminium, as in the 
case of small-pox, may be preserved, propagated, 
and become epidemic —may almost disappear for 
a time, and then unexpectedly break out — with- 


out the means of its preservation, the sources of 


its infection, or the causes of its prevalence, and 
of its multiplied effects, being made manifest, or 
even admitting of solution, on many occasions. 
But the difficulty of tracing infection to its sources 
on all occasions, in this and in other infectious ma- 
ladies, is by no means an argument against its 
existence ; for causes are often inferred from their 
effects with greater certainty than from some other 
proofs upon which firmer reliance is often placed. 
"The laws of infection, and the numerous circum. 
stances connected with the sources, the preserva- 
tion and the dissemination of infectious seminia, 
admit not of a rational doubt of the perpetuation 
of these seminia, although their effects may be 
sparingly or rarely disseminated, or even deve- 
loped after long intervals. Indeed much of what 
is known of these favours a firm belief in this 
source of scarlatina, as well as of measles and 
small-pox, on all occasions and in all instances. 
We know that the vitality of several kinds of seed 
may be preserved for many ages ; and why should 
not the poisonous properties of an animal fluid or 
miasm be preserved for months, or even for years, 
when exclusion from the air and other circum- 
stances favour the preservation? Admitting this, 
allowing also that the seminium often requires 
many days to take root and to develope itself into 
full efflorescence, knowing, moreover, the diversi- 
fied media by which the morbid or poisonous 
emanation may be preserved, conveyed, and 
brought even into unrecognisable operation, it 
cannot be a matter of surprise that the source of 
infection frequently admits not of demonstration. 
‘wo powerful circumstances in favour of the ex- 
istence and operation of aspecific infection or 
poison have too frequently been kept out of view, 
namely, — Ist, the non-existence, or non-appear- 
ance, at any time of this disease in several secluded 
or isolated localities and islands, although the 
several causes tending to favour the dissemination 
and malignancy of the disease — those very causes 
which have been belived by some to be capable of 
originating the malady de novo —have been there 
present, in the most pregnant forms of union and as- 
sociation,—and, 2dly, the fact that, when thedisease 


occasions, and on two occasions with complete 


the families to which they would return. 


the miasm exhaled by persons sick of scarlatina, are 
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which had originated at some unknown period, and, 
having infected one and more persons, and sub- 
sequently all who were predisposed to the infection, 
had then ceased to produce its effects, but was re- 
tained by substances capable of preserving it under 
certain favourable circumstances, until it was 
again brought to act on those predisposed to its 
influence ? —2dly, Whether the disease is always 


has made its appearance in such places, it hay 
always been traced to the introduction of infection, 
and, having exhausted itself on all the predisposed 
to it, has entirely ceased and disappeared for 
years, until again introduced by the infeéted or by 
fomites. 

78. If we refer to what is known (and our © 
knowledge in this and in other allied topics is very 
imperfect) respecting the statistics of disease in 
most of our cities and large towns, we shall find, — 
that at no time are cases of scarlatina altogether 
absent. I believe, moreover, that cases often occur 
which are either not recognised at all, or not as 
cases of this disease. Hence sources of infection — 
are rarely absent from these localities, irrespective 
of the chances of transport to, and transmission 
from them, or, if absent for some time in one 
place, they are present in other places, from which - 
they are transmitted to those which have been for 
a longer or shorter time exempt from them, and 
which, from this circumstance, furnish subjects 
predisposed to infection. 

79. B. The media by which this disease 
transmitted from those affected to the healthy, are 
generally the atmosphere surrounding the sick, and 
substances which imbibe the miasms emanating 
from those who are, or have been, recently ats 
tacked, and which retain it for atime, but soon 
impart it to the air—fomites (see art. Inrecrion, 
§§ 16, 17.). It has not been demonstrated, nor 
indeed does the matter readily admit of precise” 
demonstration, how far the miasm of scarlatina — 
may extend, by means of the atmosphere, from a 
person sick of the disease. Much will depend 
upon the state of the air as to humidity, motio 
&c., and upon the predisposition of those exposed — 
to it. It has been supposed, that the appropriation — 
of a room in schools for such children as may be 
seized with either scarlatina or measles may prevent 
the spread of the disease among the healthy. This 
has been attempted in many instances; and by 
myself, in respect of these diseases on several 


success, in others with partial but very considers 
able success, Much depends upon the size and 
construction of the building, and the strictness of 
the seclusion and of the precautions as to fomites 
This measure failed in Heriot’s Hospital, Ackworth 
School, and the London Foundling Hospital, where 
the buildings furnished excellent means of isolat- 
ing the infected. But I suspect that the precau 
tions taken failed in preventing the transmission’ 
of the infecting miasm by persons or clothes, 
Besides, when a school is large, some of its in 
mates may have been so long the subjects of the 
eruptive fever before the disease is recognised, as 
to have infeeted others previously to their removal, 
When the building furnishes the means of coms 
plete isolation, the attempt at thus preventing the 
spread of the disease should be made; for it is 
better that the infected should receive due attentior 
in such circumstances at the place of infection, 
than that they should be returned to their friends, 
where they may transmit the disease to many 
others ; and it is even better that those in the in- 
fected school, who have not yet sickened, should 
not be allowed to leave it, inasmuch as they may 
convey the disease in their persons or clothes to 
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quent media by which this disease may be 
transmitted to the healthy, either in the vicinity 
_ of the sick, or in places at a great distance. The 
duration of the period in which the capability of 
infection is possessed by fomites is uncertain, and 
it has not been ascertained. It may be inferred 
_ to be very short when the impregnated substances 
have been exposed to a free current of air; and 
“much longer when they have been shut up and 
entirely prevented from imparting or losing the 
‘retained miasm. Feather beds and woollen bed- 
clothes retain the infection for the longest period, 
especially when undisturbed or shut closely up. 

‘The duration of the power of infection, in respect 
_ of these articles and of woollen body-clothes, has 
‘not been and is not likely to be determined ; for 
_ yarious circumstances will either shorten or pro- 
long the period. Dr. Sims remarks ‘ that the 
infection seemed to remain in a house some, but 
"not many weeks, after all the family were reco- 
yered.” In large airy houses, where ventilation 

and means of purification are adopted, a very few 
weeks may be considered sufficient to remove the 
infectious property; especially if the beds and 
bedding are subjected to a high range of tem- 
perature, as advised in the article on the pre- 
‘vention of Prstirnence ($77.). But, where these 
eans are neglected, and in close, dirty, and low 
apartments and houses, and in crowded localities 


‘ings, &c. are foul, and insufficiently aired, the 
power of retaining and transmitting infection may 
exist for several, if not for many weeks. When 
fomites are shut up, and excluded from imparting 
the retained miasm, the disease may be thereby 
‘conveyed to distant or remote parts, and even 
‘without the source of infection or the media of 
transmission either being recognised or admitting 
of recognition, 

81. D. The propagation of the disease by inocula- 
tion, and by the contact of the morbid secretions 
of the disease, has been demonstrated. Sir B. 
Harwoop and others have tried to inoculate 
healthy children with the fluid from vesicles 
‘sometimes intermingled with the eruption of 
-scarlatina, in hopes of producing a milder disease, 
as in small-pox ; but, although the disease was 
‘thus communicated in many instances, no mitiga- 
tion of its type was thereby obtained. In a case 
which came under my care, the disease was pro- 
‘duced by the contact of a small portion of the 
discharge from the throat of a person with ma- 
lignant anginous scarlatina, and the patient thus 
infected had the disease in the most severe form, 
and recovered with difficulty. 

82. E. The susceptibility to the infection or con- 
tagion of scarlatina is exhausted or annihilated 
after the disease has run its course—after the 
scarlatinal poison has produced its specific effects. 
This law obtains as remarkably in respect of 
scarlatina as of small-pox. ‘The impossibility of 
being infected by this malady a second time has 
been fully ascertained by Dr. Wittan and many 
others; but a very few exceptions to the law have 
been recorded,—so few as not to amount to more 
than one instance amongst two or three thousands 
constituting the law. Thisimmunity from a second 
attack may be viewed as a proof that the disease 
is not merely one of the blood alone, but is also, 
if not chiefly, one pamerty affecting and chang- 
ing the susceptibility of the organic nervous 
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system, the blood being altered by the state of 
this system, on the conditions of which this fluid 
is so intimately dependent. 

83. F. The coéwistence of scarlatina with meas 
sles, with the vaccine disease, with erysipelas, 
and with small-pox, has been contended for 
by some, and denied by others. I believe in its 
coexistence with measles, and in the production 
in consequence of the hybrid disease described 
under Rusprota; and its co€xistence with the 
other eruptive maladies just mentioned, especially 
vaccinia, is not unlikely to occur under circum. 
stances favouring the operation of their respective 
poisons upon the frame at the same time. Dr, 
Grecory states that he has seen at the Small- 
pox Hospital ‘‘several unequivocal cases of the 
simultaneous existence of small-pox and scarlatina 
anginosa.” And Mr. Marson, surgeon to that 
hospital, remarks that, in the course of eleven 
years, ‘he has seen seven persons who had vari- 


_ola and scarlatina simultaneously.”——(Med. Chir. 


Transact, vol. xxx. p. 121.) 

84, ii. Prepisposine Cavusrs orn Crrcums 
STANCES.—The causes predisposing to the infection 
of scarlet fever are numerous, and may be referred to 
the states of individuals exposed to infection, and 
to the circumstances or conditions favowring the 
concentration and the invasion or operation of the 
poisonous miasm.—A. As the mode in which this 
disease is generally infected, whether the infectious 
emanation proceeds directly from the sick or me- 
diately or by means of fomites, is by the inspiration 
of air contaminated more or less with the poisonous 
miasm, which affects, nearly at the same time, or 
in quick succession, the organic nerves of the 
respiratory surfaces and the blood distributed to 
these surfaces — morbidly impressing the former, 
and passing by endosmose through the latter — it 
follows that the susceptibility to infection must 
depend much upon the states of the organic nerv- 
ous power, and of the vascular system, and that, 
when the energy of the one is impaired, and the 
action of the other is lowered, the frame will be 
more liable to be invaded by the poisonous in- 
fluence. Hence some individuals are more prone 
to infection than others, and hence the same person 
is more predisposed at one time than at another, 
according to the varying states of nervous tone 
and vascular action. ‘The conditions of the at- 
mosphere, as powerfully modifying these states, 
have considerable influence in predisposing to in- 
fection; but to this and to the immediately pre- 
ceding topic, I can add nothing to what L have 
stated in the article on Inrecrion (see §§ 44—55.). 

85. B. There is no cause of predisposition more 
generally manifested than the age of childhood. 
The susceptibility of infection appears to be greatest 
from the period of weaning to fully adult age. 
After thirty or forty years of age the susceptibility 
is remarkably diminished ; but although I have 
seen several cases from thirty-five to fifty years 
of age, I have met with one only between fifty and 
sixty, and he died in twenty-four hours owing to 
the extension of the disease to the larynx. As 
the susceptibility of infection is greatest in child- 
hood, and as the proportion of those who have had 
the disease at this epoch is very great, it follows 
that the number of non-infected at adult and ad~ 
vanced age is comparatively small, Although 
cases of the disease at these ages are thus few, yet 
they are generally of a most severe character, 
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especially about and after forty years of age, as 
respects not merely the complications, but also the 
type of the eruptive fever, from its commencement, 
and the danger is thus increased with advanced 
years. According to my experience, the younger 
the child the milder is the attack ; but there are 
numerous exceptions to this law arising out of the 
aggravating circumstances connected with weaning 
and dentition, and the numerous concurring pre- 
disposing causes, observed among the poor — of 
which the most influential are, ill-clothing ; insuf- 
ficient and unwholesome food ; low, ill-ventilated 
and malarious abodes ; exhalations from cess-pools, 
privies, and sewers, and inattention to cleanliness, 
with various others tending to lower the constitu- 
tional powers and the vital resistance to the invasion 
of infection, to concentrate the infectious emana- 
tion, and thereby to increase the dose of the poison. 

86. Infants during the period of suckling very 
frequently escape the disease, although every other 
member of the family may be attacked. I have 
seen, on several occasions, every one of a family 
of eight or nine children affected in a very short 
period of each other, and the infant at the breast 
to escape. The cause of this comparative immunity 
is not very apparent. Probably infants at this 
period are less exposed to the infectious emanation ; 
but this depends much upon the circumstances of 
families; amongst the poor the exposure is not 
materially less. It is rather to be imputed to a 
less susceptibility of infection at this period, de- 
pending probably upon the circumstance of the 
infant being then nourished by a secretion directly 
from the secreting organs of the mother, and thus 
possessing some measure of an invigorating vital 
emanation, thereby enabling the infant to resist 
the infection. I have observed, in many instances, 
that persons who have experienced a very severe 
attack of measles, have escaped the infection of 
scarlatina, although much exposed to it. This 
circumstance is deserving of further observation ; 
but, from whatever cause, some persons resist this 
infection, although frequently exposed to it from 
an early age. Out of 2614 cases recorded by 
Mr. Farr in his fourth report, 2419 were children, 
182 adults, and 13 aged persons. Scarlatina may 
attack the fetus in utero. Instances of this have 
been furnished by several writers. Dr. Grecory 
States that, “on the 28th of April, 1839, his 
youngest child was born, evidently suffering from 
fever. The throat was affected the following day, 
obviously from angina maligna. Eruption was 
never developed. The infant drooped and died on 
the first of May.” (p.146.) 

87. C. Scarlet fever affects both sexes in equal 
proportions, and very remarkably so. In London 
it destroyed, in 1838, 747 males and 777 females : 
in 1839, 1241 males, and 1258 females; and 
throughout England and Wales, in 1840 (exelu- 
sive of the metropolis) *, 8927 males, and 8935 
females, This disease appears to be most preva- 
Jent in temperate climates. It is stated to be 
comparatively rare in Bengal. Dr. Grecory re- 
marks that Dr. Jackson, formerly of Calcutta, 
could not recal to mind any cases which he had 
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* The following will show the comparative prevalence, 
an the metropolis, of scarlet fever, measles, and small-pox, 
from 1838 to 1848, both years included —during the last 
eleven years. It must be manifest that the numbers as- 
signed can be an approximation ouly to the true amount, 
as the causes of death are in many instances arbitrarily 
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seen in India deserving the name of scarlatina, T 
never met with a case within the tropics. I be- 
lieve that the disease has not yet been imported 
into Australia, Yan Diemen’s Land, and New 
Zealand. It was brought to North America in 
1735, and its progress was very slow, but very 
fatal, The epidemic in 1746 in that continent 
was most pestilential. ‘‘ Villages were depopu- 
lated by it, and parents had to bewail the loss of 
all their children.” 

88. D. As to the complete immunity consequent 
upon an attack of this malady, it may be remarked 
that this is to be imputed to the exhaustion of suse 
ceptibility produced by this poison, as by several 
other animal poisons, as respects their several 
specific effects. That the poisonous emanation or 
material should fail of producing any effect upon 
a person who has, at some more or less remote 
period, been affected by it, is a most important 
law in this and other exanthematous and pesti- 
lential maladies, especially as respects the safety 
of the species. The protection thus obtained is 
the chief means of preventing the depopulation of 
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assigned in the returns ; but they are sufficiently accurate 
to convey useful information. 


_ Years, Scarlet Fever. ~ Measles. Small-pox. 
1838 ~ 1524 - 588 - 3817 
1839 - 2499 - 2036 - 634 
1840 - 1954 - 1132 - 1235 
1841 - 663 - 973 ~ 1053 
1842 - 1224 - 1293 - 360 
1843 - 1867 ~ 1442 - 438 
1344 - 3029 - 1182 - 1804 
1845 - 1085 « 2318 - 909 
1846 ~ 928 - TAT - 257 
1847 = 1433 « 1778 - 955 
1848 - A756 - * 1143 - 1617 

During eleven years, 20962 % 14632 - 13079 


During the last eleven years the deaths, in the me- 
tropolis, from scarlet fever have been greater than from 
measles, or from smaill-pox, or from hooping-cough, or 
from continued fever. In only three of these years have 
the deaths by measles been greater than those by scarla- 
tina; and in only two has the mortality from small-pox 
exceeded that of scarlet fever. 


In 1841 and 1846 the — 


mortality of scarlatina and measles was low; and in the 


latter year that of small-pox was the lowest. In 1839, 
1843, 1844, the mortality of both scarlet fever and measles 
was high. During 1848 the deaths from scarlatina were 
about three times greater than the average of the former 
years. The maximum mortality from measles occurred 
in 1845, and from small-pox in 1838. 

The greatest number of deaths from scarlet fever oc- 
cur among the poor owing to the circumstances, which 
both predispose to infection, and render the disease 
more malignant; and even those causes which develope 
the’ sequele of the disease and render them fatal (see § 
42.) are also most prevalent in the lower'classes. If the 
above amount do not comprise the deaths from dropsy, 
or other diseases consequent upon scarlatina, the morta- 
lity from this malady must have been greater than here 
stated. The above results will show that there are few 
diseases—perhaps none—from which the general amount 
of mortality, and of danger, is greater than in scarlet 


fever, and yet there is not one, of which the pathology — 


and treatment has received less attention and elucidation 
in modern times than it. 
The proporiton of malignant to mild cases of scarlatina 


cannot be truly estimated, as it differs in different seasons, — 


in different localities, and in different epidemic preva- 
lences. Dr. WiLLAN found it to be one of the former to 
four of the latter; and Dr. CLark, one to two; and one 
of six had dropsy during convalescence. The sate of 
mortality must necessarily also differ with the above 
causes — the fluctuation sometimes observed being re- 
markable, — being from one in forty to one in six cases. 
Dr. Grecory considers that the average mortality is 
about six per cent. ; and that, while throughout England 
and Wales, 19,816 deaths occurred in 1840 (a year of 
average mortality for London) the total number of 
seizures must have amounted, according to this calcu- 


lation, to about 330,266 in that year, for the whole of 


England, 
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“districts where any of these maladies break out; 
and accordingly it has been observed, that where 
scarlet fever, or measles, or small-pox has been 
introduced for the first time, or after the lapse of 
very many years, the whole, or a large proportion 
of the population being susceptible of infection, 
the destruction of human life has been there most 
terrific. That the immunity obtained, by an at- 
tack of those diseases which infect the constitution 
only once, cannot be imputed to any change in 
the blood consequent upon such an infection, may 
be inferred, — Ist, from the impossibility of a per- 
manent change in this fluid that could prevent the 
recurrence of any alteration in it which had taken 
place on some former occasion ; and, 2dly, from the 
gradual and entire renewal of this fluid after 
longer or shorter periods, a renewal of susceptibi- 

- lity inevitably supervening, if this property resided 
in the blood. We must therefore refer the im- 
munity from a second infection to the organic 
hervous system, and view the susceptibility of this 
system to have been so affected or specifically 
changed by the first operation of the poison as no 
longer to be capable of being roused, by any 
subsequent application of, the same species of 
poison as previously affected it, to a similar series 
of morbid changes and actions. 

89, E. The Period of Latency or Incubation—the 
precursory or formative Period. —The time which 
elapses between exposure to infection and the 
commencement of the febrile action, may be ex- 

‘pected to vary much, as it actually does vary, ae- 
cording to the susceptibility of the individual either 
from constitution or from the influence of predis- 
posing causes, or from the concentration or dose 
of the poison. I have stated much of what is 
known as to this matter in the article on InFrcrion 
(§ 32.). All that can be advanced is, that the 
re is very uncertain. It may be only a few 
hours, or it may extend to ten or twelve days. 
‘Dr. Maron has recorded some cases in which he 
‘considered this period to have been prolonged to 
‘twenty-four or twenty-five days. The most com- 
mon period is most probably three or four days, it 
being rarely shorter than two days, or longer than 
eight. In a case referred to by M. Rosran, in 
which the disease was induced by inoculation, 
Seven days elapsed before the appearance of 
eruption. 

_ 90. X. Parno.ocicat Inrrrences.—It may 
be useful to conclude this view of the pathology of 

—searlet fever with certain inferences as to those 

topics connected with the nature of the malady, 
that have an important relation to the treatment of 
it, and that should furnish the basis of our inten- 
tions of cure.—a. The cause of scarlet fever 

appears to be an animal miasm or poison of a 
“specific kind — a specific animal seminium repro- 
‘ducing itself to an indefinite extent. — b. It is not 
proved that this seminium, or specific form of fever, 
“1s generated, or appears de novo, from the com- 
bination of circumstances or states shown above 
to favour the extension of the malady; but, on 
the contrary, it is much more probable that the 
‘disease occurs only from the operation of this 
‘Seminium, or specific infectious agent, proceeding 
either directly from a person labouring under the 
“thalady, or mediately by fomites which retain, 
“convey, and communicate the seminium. — ce. The 
origin or source of this seminium is not kuown ; 
but very probably, like small-pox, the disease was 
me Vou. III. 
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first generated by the lower animals, or occurred 
among them as a pestilence or epizooty, and not 
unlikely among the equine race, and was thence 
communicated to man—the seminium formed 
among these animals having effected the human 
species in circumstances favouring the extension 
of it from the former to the latter, among whom 
it has been preserved ever since. —d. The spread 
of the disease is favoured by certain conditions of 
the air, but what these conditions are is chiefly a 
matter of inference: a humid, close, and malari- 
ous atmosphere appears to favour the extension 
and operation of the poison; and all the other 
conditions shown in the article Inrrcrion to favour 
or to restrain the extension of infectious agents, 
exert similar influences in respect of this, Ex- 
tremes of temperature seem to diminish the spread 
of the malady, and to render attacks of it more 
mild,—e. The states of those exposed to the 
morbid poison proceeding from the affected appear 
either to favour or to resist the action of this 
poison ; and, when favouring it, very remarkably 
to modify its operation and effects (§§ 84. et seq.), 
conformably with predisposition, susceptibility, 
diathesis, temperament, and existing constitutional 
or visceral conditions; the susceptibility of a 
second infection by the seminium of the malady 
being annihilated by an attack. —f. The poisonous 
material infects the frame of the healthy in the 
manner fully explained in the article on Inrection 
(§ 44. et seq.), and developes its effects in the 
course of a period, varying in duration from two 
to twelve days, or even in a shorter, but very 
rarely in a longer time, according to the suscepti- 
bility and predisposition of the recipient, and the 
concentration or dose of the poison (¢ 76.). 
—g. The effects of the poison, like those of all 
morbid poisons, are exerted primarily upon the 
organic nervous system, and consecutively upon 
the vascular system and the blood; and as re- 
spects this malady especially, secondarily upon the 
kidneys, the throat and skin ; either of these parts, 
or any two of them, or even all of them, evincing 
these effects, in a more or less manifest manner ; 
these latter, or local effects constituting the specific 
characters of the disease. — h. ‘he early affection 
of the kidneys in this disease, especially when the 
affection is such as to impede or to interrupt, or to 
altogether arrest the urinary excretion, produces 
a change in the blood, in addition to that already 
occasioned by the infectious agent acting either 
directly upon this fluid, or through the medium of 
the organic nervous system ; the change in the 
blood thus produced often occasioning asthenic or 
diffusive inflammation of serous surfaces, or of 
predisposed organs, with serous, OF sero-albumin- 
ous, or sero-fibrinous infiltration or effusion of a 
watery lymph — causing the several primary com- 
plications described above ({§27. et seq.), and 
already more fully explained (§§ 41. et Seq.).— 
i. After this malady has run its usual course, it is . 
more liable than any other exanthematous fever, 
to be followed during desquamation and recovery, 
—during a period varying from seven or eight days, 
after the fading of the eruption, to four, or even six 
weeks at the utmost, — by a consecutive affection 
of the kidneys, indicated by scanty, albuminous, or 
even bloody urine, and by the presence of epithelial 
cells in this fluid, sometimes moulded in the fibrine 
or lymph into the form of the urinary tubes, and 
consecutively by adema, sie or inflammation. 
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of internal parts, or by effusion into serous cavities. 
—k. These sequele or secondary complications re- 
sult from the consecutive affection of the kidneys 
(§§ 42. et seq.), which appears to consist chiefly of 
an obstruction caused by the accumulation of 
exfoliated epithelium in the tubuli and of a de- 
position of albuminous lymph in the structure of 
the organ, this latter obstructing the circulation in 
the capillaries by its pressure, whilst the accumu- 
lated organic detritus in the tubuli obstructs the 
passage of the secretion along these canals, and 
impedes or interrupts the function of the organ. 
—J/. The consequences of the affection of the 
kidneys, at an early stage of the disease, and of 
the consecutive obstruction of these emunctories, 
at a much later period, are, as shown above (§§ 
41. et seq.), morbid or contaminated states of the 
blood — a state of excremential plethora, consist- 
ing of anexcess of watery elements and of effete, 
deleterious, and irritating materials, and saline 
ingredients. The accumulation of these excremen- 
titiul matters in the eirculation, as well as of those 
usually eliminated by the skin, occasions the several 
complications—whether inflammatory or dropsical 
— observed in the ‘course of the malady, or sub- 
sequently as sequele or reliquiz.— m. Not the 
least important of these latter is the anemia ob- 
served not infrequently to follow the renal and 
dropsical affections during or consequent upon 
scarlet fever.—mn. The occurrence of the usual 
sequele of scarlatina is favoured by several phy- 
sical causes, to which the patient is liable to be 
exposed during the process of desquamation and 
recovery; and itis often prevented by measures 
calculated to restore the functions of the skin, and 
to prevent vascular determination to, or congestion 
of the kidneys, and to diminish these, with the 
other consecutive or associated causes of obstruc- 
tion of these organs. 

91. XI. Trearment.—The treatment of scarlet 
fever has hitherto been unsatisfactory, and in the 
worst forms of this disease most unsuccessful. 
This has arisen chiefly from our imperfect know- 
ledge of the successive pathological changes pro- 
duced by the scarlatinal poison, and from the 
varied character of these changes with the dose of 
the poison, with the constitution and circumstances 
of the recipient, with the season and weather, and 
with the prevailing epidemic constitution. It must 
be obvious that, if the earlier changes produced 
by the infecting or poisonous agent be either mis- 
understood or not recognised, the consecutive al- 
terations will be very imperfectly, if not most in- 
juriously combated ; and that our means of cure 
will be either inappropriately selected, or mis- 
directed. When treating of revers, I have insisted 
in several places upon the importance of promoting 
the secreting and excreting functions in all our 
attempts to preserve from, as well as to cure, these 
maladies ; for it is chiefly by such measures as 
promote the depurating action of the emunctories 
on the blood, through the medium of the organic 
nervous system, as shown in several parts of this 
work, that these great ends of practical medicine 
can be attained, 

92. i. Preservative Treatment. — The fa- 
tality of the more malignant types of this malady 
induced physicians to recommend means for the 
protection of those exposed to infection ; and these 
means were more frequently advised, and more ge- 
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The uncertain efficacy, or frequent failure of these 
means, and the hopes of escaping the more dan- 
gerous forms of the malady, probably induced a 
want of confidence in them, of which they are not — 
altogether deserving, especially in some circum 
stances in which the disease presents itself. 

93. Dr. Wirnenine remarks, that during the 
prevalence of the malignant form of the disease 
in 1778, when every one was alarmed for himself 
or his connections, means of prevention were 
anxiously inquired after. ‘ Some smoked, some 
chewed, and others snuffed tobacco: some daubed 
their hands and faces with thieves’ vinegar ; many 
more camphor at the pit of the stomach; and still 
more swallowed bark and port wine. But those 
who were much conversant with the disease had 
too ample occasion to observe that none of these _ 
methods were effectual.” But Dr. Wiruerime 
had his own notions of prevention based upon a 
supposition as to the mode in which the poison 
invades the frame. He believed that the scarlatinal 
poison ‘ first makes its lodgement upon the mucus 
separated by the pituitary membrane lining the 
nose and fauces ;” and that those who are exposed 
to the infection should frequently spit out the 
mucus that collects in the fauces and promote the — 
discharge from the nostrils. He further advised 
those who already had imbibed the poison, and 
had experienced the premonitory symptoms, “ ims 
mediately to take an emetic; frequently to wash 
their fauces with soap-leys diluted with water, and 
to snuff something up the nose that will make — 
them sneeze.” After the operation of the emetie 
he directed the patient to go to bed, and drink 
plentifully of wine whey with spirits of hartshorn, 
He states that a large experience enables him 
confidently to assert that, if these precautions 
be attended to, the infection will be either alto- 
gether prevented, or else very trifling in its conse- 
quences. 

94. In the latest edition of Dr. Wirnertne’s 
treatise, and after an extensive experience, he 
adds, that the progress of infection may be stopped _ 
by precautions which may be adopted in almost 
every house. He had observed that, when board- 
ing-schools were infected and the children were 
sent home, the disease was more widely spread ; 
and that he therefore adopted the suggestion of 
Dr. Haycarrn, and had for several years past 
never thought it necessary either to break up a 
school or to disperse a private family. ‘ Allotting 
apartments on separate floors to the sick and the 
healthy ; choosing for nurses the older parts of the 
family, or those who had already had the disease, 
and prohibiting any near communications between 
the sick or their attendants and the healthy, with 
positive orders instantly to plunge into water all 
the linen, &c. used in the sick chambers, have — 
universally been found sufficient to check the 
further progress of infection.” These recommendas 
tions are deserving of adoption, and confirm the 
opinion which I have stated above (§ 79.). iS 

95. Dr.Srms remarks, that the best preventive — 
of the disease was found by him to be rhubarb_ 
taken in the morning in such quantity as should 
produce one loose motion in the day. He did not 
see one who used this confined afterwards to bed, 
though several persons began it after they were 
infected, but before the time of their sickening. 
Dr. R. Witxrams considers Dr, Sims’ authority to 


nerally adopted in former times than at present. | be quite as veritable as that of Hannemann, and 
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“his charm even more valuable than that of the 
latter. Probably any single prophylactic, of what- 
ever kind, owes much of the influence it may 
exert to the confidence reposed in it by the person 
who has recourse to it. As fear favours, so does 
confidence resist infection ; and when the object 
of confidence is such as promotes the several 
assimilating, excreting, and depurating functions, 
without lowering vital resistance, it combines the 
virtue of a charm—of a mental agent, with its 
physical operation. The hypothesis of Haune- 
MANN is, that diseases are best combated by reme- 
dies which produce morbid actions similar to those 
constituting the diseases themselves; and conse- 
quently, as belladonna is capable of producing an 
efflorescence similar to scarlatina, that it is a pre- 
servative against this disease. He asserts that one- 
eightieth part of a grain of belladowna given twice 
_aday will preserve a susceptible person from an 
attack of scarlatina ; — or that three grains of the 
extract dissolved in an ounce of distilled water, 
and three drops of the solution given twice daily 
to a child under twelve months old, and one 
~ drop more for every year above that age, will be 
sufficient for this purpose. It is possible that bel- 
 ladonna, by its irritant and alterant effects (see 
art. Porsons, § 537. et seq.), may render the system 
insusceptible of the scarlatinal infection, inde- 
; pendently of the principle or law for which Han- 
_ nemann has contended, empirically and absurdly 
and in defiance of both reason and argument. It 
may possess this particular virtue, by producing 
its specific effects, without furnishing any support 
_ to the irrational doctrine, the monstrous absurdity, 
and the most nefarious practice, which he has origi- 
nated and promulgated — a practice which knaves 
~ alonecan adopt, and to which fools only will submit. 
_ It is obvious that belladonna can exert no protec- 
- tive influence until it produces, by the continuance 
_ of its use, or by its dose, its specific effects, and 
hence that, even admitting its efficacy, in virtue 
of these effects, it must frequently fail when it is 
~ not given in due season. As to its efficacy, opinions, 
even in Germany, are much divided ; some, with 
_ Errmvutter, Sreun, Bernvr, Korerr, Hurs- 
 Lanp, &c. confiding in it; others, with Sazzer, 
__and several beside, stating that they have found it 
” inefficacious; whilst many agree with Hripen- 
by BRAND in treating it with ridicule. 
$6. Calomel was recommended by Kreystc 
and Seric as a prophylactic, and as tending to 
4 lessen the severity of the attack, when it failed of 
averting it altogether, Tneussink advised the 
_ calomel to be conjoined with the golden sulphuret 
"of antimony. Ercuet believed in the efficacy of 
“emetics, a3 advised by Wirnerine, especially 
when they are followed by diaphoretics. Several 
writers have recommended the mineral acids. I 
have reason to believe that the nitro-hydrochloric 
acids are not devoid of efficacy as a prophylactic ; 
‘and that capsicum may be placed in the same 
 €ategory, especially when conjoined with small 
doses of camphor and quinine. The most certain 
_ prophylaxis is, however, to be found in the adop- 
tion of those measures which I have fully detailed 
in the article Iwrecrion ($$ 55. et seq.), when 
treating of its prevention and counteraction, and 
in that on PestiteNce, PROTECTION FROM. | 
97, ii. Curative TREATMENT. — It is obvious 
from what has been advanced, that the treatment 
f scarlet fever should be directed with strict 
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reference — Ist. to the type and form of the dis- 
ease, — 2d. to the character of the prevailing or 
Stationary epidemic constitution, as insisted on 


above (§ 10.);—and 3d. to the pathological 
conditions, primary and secondary, to which 
I have endeavoured to direct special attention, 
With these objects in view, I shall first describe 
the means which are most appropriate in the dif- 
ferent forms of the malady ; and next remark upon 
the several remedies which have been recom- 
mended by the best authorities, and the cireum- 
stances in which they may be most beneficially 
resorted to. Without failing to give these autho- 
rities their due weight, I shall be guided chiefly 
by the results of my own observation and expe- 
rience. 

98. A. Simple Scarlatina — S. Mitis — S. Sim- 
plex. — Mild or simple scarlet fever (§ 18.) may 
require but little treatment beyond attention to 
ventilation and diet, and to the several excreting 
functions, especially if the febrile symptoms be 
slight. If, however, the pulse is quick, sharp, or 
rapid, or the skin hot, the quantity, appearance, 
and character of the urine should be carefully 
examined, and if this excretion be scanty, and the 
fever considerable, although the disease may ap- 
pear simple and regular, yet it may assume, even 
in the course of a few hours, a much more severe 
form. If there be vomiting at the commencement ; 
and more especially if the retchings be attended 
by pain in the loins or limbs, and scanty or 
suppressed urine, an emetic should be exhibited, 
and its operation be promoted by demulcent 
diluents, and warm diaphoretics; and the func- 
tions of the skin be promoted by the tepid bath. 
The action of the emetic tends both to remove the 
congestion of the kidneys either already existing or 
apt to supervene in these cases, and to determine 
to the surface of the body. If the patient be 
strong or plethoric, and if the prevailing epidemic 
constitution do not contra-indicate this measure, a 
smali or moderate cupping over the Joins; and, 
in different circumstances dry-cupping in this 
situation, may be practised if the symptoms are not 
mitigated by these means. The bowels should be 
evacuated by suitable aperients — by one or two 
doses of calomel and antimony, followed by saline 
aperients, as the phosphate of scda, &c. taking 
due care merely to promote and to evacuate the 
secretions and excretions without causing unneces- 
sary irritation. sll Mee 

99. The chief intentions directing our practice, 
in the milder cases of the disease, are, — Ist. to 
prevent the increase of febrile action, — 2d, to 

romote the excreting and depurating functions, 
“3. to remove local congestions and determina- 
tions, whenever and wherever they occur; and 
4th. to preserve or to restore the functions of the 
skin and kidneys alter the subsidence of the erup- 
tion, and during the process of desquamation. If 
we fail in the complete fulfilment of these inten- 
tions, the indications and means about to be de- 
scribed should be adopted, appropriately to the 
phases through which the disease may pass, and 
to the complications which may supervene. Al- 
though the mild and regular form of the disease 
generally proceeds favourably, yet, owing to 
many disturbing causes, and not infrequently in 
consequence of the nimia diligentia medic, it may. 
assume a serious or complicated form, more espe- 


cially when vital power 1s suddenly reduced, when 
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excreting functions are interrupted, or when local 
determinations are favoured or occasioned. 

100. B. Scarlatina anginuvsa— S. inflamma- 
toria.-—‘The more inflammatory types or states 
scarlet fever (§ 19.) generally require prompt 
and active measures. But it ought not to be 
overlooked, that the terms here employed to 
designate the more sthenic forms of the malady are 
altogether arbitrary — that many mild, as well as 
all the malignant states of the disease are anginous ; 
and that, whether simple, regular, mild, anginous, 
or malignant, it may also be inflammatory ; the 
great and essential difference being the degree in 
which sthenic or asthenic action is present — in 
the amount of organic nervous or vital power, and 
in the state of the circulating fluids. This type 
or form of the disease requires a modified, or even 
very different, treatment according to the phases it 
may assume, and the grades of vascular action and 
vital power, as different or individual cases pass 
through the various phases from the mild to the in- 
flammatory, or from the simple and regular to the 
complicated or malignant (§ 20.). 

101. (a.) In the more sthenic diathesis, or in- 
flammatory type, of this fever, an emetic of ipeca- 
cuanha, or of ipecacuanha and antimony, is ge- 
nerally of service, especially at an early period ; 
and its operation should be promoted by warm 
diluents. It is not the less beneficial when vomit- 
ings are already complained of, and the urine is 
scanty, and pains in the loins are present. . In these 
latter circumstances, especially when the pulse is 
full or strong, the abstraction of blood from: the 
loins by cupping, the quantity taken being such as 
the age, habit of body, and peculiarities of the 
patient will warrant, is generally beneficial ; but 
bleeding trom a vein is seldom of service — more 
generally prejudicial, unless in the more sthenic 
diathesis and robust constitutions. If generally 
adopted, bloodletting is a destructive practice, 
unless in rare epidemic visitations, when the pre- 
vailing epidemic constitution admits of the prac- 
tice, with such limitations and cautions as the 
nature of the disease and the peculiarities of the 
case suggest. During the stationary epidemic 
constitution from about 1810 to 1820 or 1825, 
bloodletting, even in this disease, especially in its 
more inflammatory ty pes,was much better tolerated 
than subsequently ; and some writers considered 
their recommendations of it as sufficient to con- 
stitute it the chief remedy, in all circumstances, 
and for all time; denouncing those who had pre- 
ceded them for advising different means, although 
more appropriate for the types of the disease for 
which these means were employed. More recently, 
and since late writers have ascertained that blood- 
letting should be most cautiously employed, even 
in the most inflammatory type, cupping on the 
nape of the neck, or the application of leeches 
behind the ears, has been advised for the more 
sthenic anginous form of the malady, and often 
practised by myself for many years. But, when 
pain in the loins and limbs, and scanty, high- 
coloured, or otherwise morbid urine, or suppression 
of urine, are present, I then have preferred the 
abstraction of blood by cupping over the regions 
of the kidneys, to an amount dictated by the pe- 
culiarities of the case, and have prescribed the 
following embrogation, to be applied by means of 
flannel or spongio-piling around the neck and 
throat ; or either of the liniments in the Appenprx 


posi 
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(see Form. 295, 296. 307. 311.) to be thus ems 
ployed. If either of these applications produce 
external inflammation or discharge from the sur- 
face, the consequences are never troublesome, as 
sometimes observed when blisters are used. 


No. 335. R Linimenti Terebinthine, 3ij; Linimenti 
Camphorez Comp. 3j ; Olei Olive, 3iij; Olei Cajuputi, 
3j. m. Fiat Embrocatio more dicto utenda. 


102. When the emetic action has subsided, the 
bowels should be gently or moderately evacuated 
by means of calomel, either alone, or with rhubarb 
or jalap, or with the addition of magnesia or the 
dried sub-carbonate of soda; and followed by 
manna, salts, &c., in the infusion of roses or of 
senna ; or by castor or olive oil, according to cire 
cumstances; or by equal parts of the compound 
infusions of gentian and senna, with the carbonates 
of soda and ammonia. . 

103. The great heat of skin in this state of the 
disease suggested a recourse to the affusion of cold 
water on the surface, as too strenuously and indis- 
criminately advised by Dr.Currie, When I 
commenced practice I adopted this treatment in 
scarlet fever, and extended it to several other dis- 
eases, and certainly with more benefit in them 
than in this. For, in the more sthenic forms, it 
was soon followed by an equal, or even by an 
increased heat of the surface, and in the more 
asthenic conditions, it appeared to favour the de- 
velopement of internal complications: in most of 
the forms of ‘the malady, it contingently favoured 
congestion of, or determination of blood to, the 
kidneys, and thereby aggravated the disease, I 
therefore relinquished the practice, and substituted 
the tepid bath, or the cold or tepid sponging of the 
surface, using simple or medicated fluids for this 
purpose, according to existing states of the fever; 
and preferring of the latter, such as were emollient 
and alkaline, 

104. After moderate evacuations from the bowels, 
saline mixtures or draughts, of a diaphoretic and 
diuretic kind, in a state of effervescence, will always 
beayreeable, and tend to moderate thefebrile action, 
as the acetate or citrate of potass, with the acid in 
excess, in the more sthenic cases; or the acetate 
or citrate of ammonia, with the ammonia in excess, 
in the more asthenic ; and with the spirits of nitrie 
ether with either, will be generally appropriate, — 
In this form of the disease, gargles have been very 
generally recommended, and are sometimes of q 
service when their composition is such as suit the _ 
state of the case. Those which are cooling, or 
which contain the nitrate of potass, or the hydro- 
chloride of ammonia, are the most grateful and bee 
neficial, Children can use them only as washes 
for the mouth; but they are useful as such; and _ 
they may be injected into the mouth and throat of 
younger children ; or a clean sponge, attached to 
a piece of whalebone, may be moistened with them, 
and be employed to cleanse the mouth and throat 
from time to time. The infusion of roses, or of 
cinchona, or decoction of cinchona, cr red wine — 
and water, or camphor or rose water, may be em- 
ployed as the vehicle for these salts, or for the 
other substances which may be used in this manner. 
(See Form. 158—167, in the Arpenprx.) <° + 

105. A prompt recourse to the means now 
advised will generally prevent the occurrence of a 
the complications (§§ 27, et seq.) often met with 
in this form of the disease, more especially if these 
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should be assiduously applied over the abdomen. 


_ should be modified. 


attention ; and when it becomes scanty OF sup- 


and the terebinthinate epithem or embrocation be 


But if 
any local determination or complication arise, not- 


withstanding; or if it have taken place before the 


treatment was commenced, the agents used for 


_ combating it should have strict reference to the 


existing state of vital power. Local depletion will 


‘often be of service when power is not much re- 


duced; but we must not expect that the com- 

lication, however inflammatory it may seem, is 
to be removed by depletions only or even chiefly. 
The pathological source of these complications, as 
already explained (§§ 28. et seq.), will show the 
futility of the expectation. Whilst the local de- 


pletion may tend to reduce the vascular fulness, 


local and general, means should be employed to 
youse the action of the kidneys, to determine to 
the cutaneous surface, and to promote the secre- 
tions and other depurating functions. In the cir- 
cumstances now being considered, there are no 
means more efficacious, especially in restoring the 
functions of the skin and kidneys, and in deriving 
from the seat of local affection, than flannel cloths 
coming out of hot water, freely sprinkled with the 
spirit of turpentine, or with the embrocation just 
prescribed (§ 101.), and applied either over 
the epigastric and abdominal regions, or over the 
loins. This epithem should be covered with oiled 
silk, or with a warm napkin, so as to confine the 
fumes from it as much as possible to the surface 
of the body. In most of the complications of this 
form of the disease, the bowels should be preserved 
in a moderately open state, by the means al- 
ready mentioned (§ 102.), or by castor or olive 
oil; and their action may be promoted by the 
occasional administration of an enema, containing 
either or both these oils, with spirit of turpentine. 
The cooling diaphoretics and saline medicines ad- 
vised above (§ 104.) may also be given from 
time to time in a state of effervescence, or other- 
wise. If the bowels be irritated or too much re- 
laxed, the liquor ammonie acetatis may be given 
with the ammonia in excess, and with the tinctura 
camphore composita, or the syrupus papaveris ; 
and the epithem or embrocation already prescribed 


106. (b.) When the anginous or inflamma- 
tory form of scarlatina assumes more of the 
asthenic diathesis or type, and according as it 
approaches the malignant form, the treatment 
In these states even local 
vascular depletion is either inefficacious or injuri- 
ous. But emetics, especially early in the attack, 
are generally beneficial. ‘The other means al. 
ready stated are also of service, more particularly 
the terebinthinated epithem or embrocation, and 
the saline diaphoretics ; and, if congestions of in- 
ternal parts take place in this state of the disease, 
the epithem or embrocation should be energeti- 
cally employed. If an aperient be required, a 
moderate dose of the spirit of turpentine should 
be added to the oils, advised above (§ 105.), 
and be administered by the mouth, or as an 
enema, as the circumstances of the case will 
suggest. In the less urgent or dangerous cases 
of this form, and in the complications which may 
supervene, the internal and external means al- 
ready recommended will generally be appropriate ; 


but the urinary excretion should always receive 


pressed, an ipecacuanha emetic should be given, 
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applied over the loins, and the spiritus atheris 
nitrici and liquor ammoniz acetatis be prescribed 
in sufficient quantity. In proportion as the case 
assumes, either primarily or consecutively, a ma- 
lignant character, so ought the means about to 


be advised for the next form of the disease to be 
employed. 


107. C. Scarlatina maligna — Malignant Scar- 


let Fever (§§ 20, et seq.), is often so sudden in its 
seizure and so rapid in its progress as to require 
the most efficient means, with the utmost promp- 
titude; and, if the means be either inefficient or 
delayed, the extension of the affection of the 
throat to the adjoining passages, and the super- 
vetition of complications, which vary or differ in 
different cases, are common results. The severity 
of the affection of the throat, in these cases, has 
frequently induced the practitioner to apply 


leeches to the neck or behind the ears; but they 
are generally injurious, more especially when the 
pulse is very rapid and compressible. Even local 
depletions in this form of the malady are rarely of 


service ; and when leeches are applied to the 


neck or throat, diffusive inflammation of the 
cellular tissue, in connection with enlargement 
of the parotids, &c., either extending from the 
internal parts, or excited more externally by the 
leeches, is not an infrequent result. Whatever 
may be the state of the urine, — however morbid 
or scanty this excretion may be, as it usually is, 
in these cases, —an emetic, consisting either of 
ipeeacuanha or of sulphate of zine, or of both, to 
which a little pulvis capsici may be added, should 
be given without delay, and its operation be pro- 
moted by drinking a warm infusion of chamomile 
flowers, or of bark,—the latter made weak in 
proportion to the quantity to be taken, — and 
the terebinthinate embrocation or epithem ought 
also to be applied over the loins, in the manner 
advised above. The throat should also be sur- 
rounded by either the embrocation or the epithem. 
In a very short time, the relief which the patient 
will experience, especially as respects the state of 
the throat, will be remarkable ; but, to render the 
relief permanent or progressive, further means 
should be employed. 

108. In this state, the decoction of cinchona 
should be given every three or four hours, with 
the carbonates of soda or potash, or ammonia, 
either in a state of effervescence, the alkali being 
in excess, with acetic or citric acid, or with the 
carbonate of the alkali only. If the decoction 
be not taken with the acid, the fixed and volatile 
alkalies may be given at the same time, with. the 
addition of the spiritus zetheris nitrici and tincture 
of serpentaria. It is often difficult to determine 
whether or not the decoction should be combined 
with an acid or with an alkali, in the more malig- 
nant states of scarlatina. ‘The choice should 
depend, in some measure, on the state of the 
urine. If this excretion be not suppressed, and 
it be alkaline or contain phosphates, the cin- 
chona should be conjoined with hydrochloric acid 
and hydrochloric ether ; or the sulphate of quina 
may be given, in the infusion of roses, with dilute 
sulphuric acid and sulphuric ether, or the com- 
pound spirit of ether. When, however, the urine 
1S suppressed, or nearly so, and when it presents 
an acid reaction, or is albuminous, or bloody, 
after having recourse to emetics and terebinthinate 
epithems over the loins, | os eee preferred 
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a combination of the decoction of cinchona with 
the liquor ammonia acetatis and the carbonate of 
ammonia; or with either of the alkalies, in a state 
of effervescence with a vegetable acid. (See 
Appenpix, Form. 385. 388. 416. 437.) More 
than half a century ago Dr, Garnerr recom- 
mended the chlorate of potash, with or without the 
decoction of bark, in malignant scarlatina; and 
Dr. Cuurron the hydrochloric either. I have 
often prescribed them both since 1820, in public 
and private practice, and with marked benefit, in 
the malignant or putro-adynamic states of the 
disease, appearing either primarily or consecu- 
tively. If the symptoms are not ameliorated, an 
emetic should be again administered, and even 
repeated, but it should be conjoined with capsi- 
cum, or some other stimulant ; and the decoction 
of cinchona, combined as above, should be con- 
tinued afterwards, with the addition of either the 
compound tincture of bark, or the tincture of 
serpentaria or of capsicum, the embrocation or 
epithem being repeated, and the bowels mode- 
rately evacuated by the means already suggested 
(§$ 102, 105.). 

109. In the more putro-adynamic or malignant 
states of the disease, chlorine and the alkaline 
chlorides have been given with benefit, either 
alone or conjoined with the means already men- 
tioned ; but the external applications advised 
above, and the evacuation of morbid secretions 
and excretions by emetics and the aperients al- 
ready prescribed, should not be neglected. Fre- 
quent and considerable doses of powdered carbon, 
or charcoal, have also been given, and on several 
occasions by myself, conjoined with quinine, or 
powdered cascarilla and cinnamon, or with the 
addition of camphor, creosote, and two or three 
drops of the tincture of capsicum. ‘These, mixed 
in treacle, have a good effect in correcting the 
morbid action and secretions in the throat and 
fauces, especially when aided by the application 
of the terebinthinate embrocation around the 
throat. When the throat and fauces are much 
affected in this form of the disease, as is generally 
observed, not only should these substances be 
taken, either in treacle, or in syrup or conserve of 
roses, or such other vehicle as would form them 
into a linctus, but the gargles mentioned above 
(§ 104.), or those referred to in the Aprrnprx, 
-should be employed, in the manner there par- 
ticularised, in the intervals between the adminis- 
tration of the other means. Gargles, however, are 
often unavailing, and in children can be employed 
only as washes in the manner already noticed. In 
the more severe and malignant affections of the 
throat and fauces, the application, by means of a 
brush, or sponge attached to a piece of whalebone, 
of a strong solution of nitrate of silver (Dj. or 
3ss. to an ounce of water), or of alum in acetic 
acid, will be much more efficacious, especially 
when early adopted. In this very malignant 
state of the disease, it may be necessary not to 
rest satisfied with quinine, or preparations of cin- 
chona or serpentaria, capsicum, camphor, am- 
monia, chlorine, &c., asseverally above prescribed, 
but also to give wine, or even brandy, with various 
farinaceous or dietetic substances, as sago, arrow- 
root, yelk of eggs, &c., or with certain beverages, 
as Seltzer water, soda-water, or ginger-beer, or 
spruce-beer, 

110. D. Searlatina sine Exanthemate.— Scarlet 
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Fever without eruption should be treated with — 
strict reference to the character of the attendant 
fever and to the state of the throat. Some of 
these cases present more or less of an inflamma- 
tory diathesis, whilst others are remarkably 
asthenic, or are attended by extreme depression of 
vital power. According as these different states 
occur, so should the treatment be directed, con- 
formably with what has already been advanced, 
When vascular depletion is indicated in this form, 
the evidence which I have observed of congestion — 
of the kidneys and the state of the urine have 
induced me to direct cupping on the loins, fol- 
lowed by the terebinthinate epithem or embrocation, 
in that situation ; and around the neck and throat, 
if the fauces are much affected. I have already 
contended, that the primary affection of the kid« 
neys, in this form of the malady, very often pre- 
vents the developement of the cutaneous erup- 
tion, and that the consequent imperfect depuration 
of the blood by these organs causes various in 
ternal complications. The removal of this con- 
gestion or affection of the kidneys should therefore 
be a primary intention of cure; and when the 
state of constitutional power does not admit of 
vascular depletion, as now advised, it should be 
attempted by the exhibition of emetics, by dry- 
cupping on the Joins, and by the terebinthinate 
application already mentioned. Purgatives, es- 
pecially those already mentioned, administered by 
the mouth or in enemata, and the other means 
specified above, according to the character of the 
fever and state of vital power, are generally also 
required. In this form, various complications 
are apt to appear, either at an early or at an ad- 
vanced stage, generally owing to the pathological 
cause already assigned. The head, the lungs, 
the pleura, or the digestive mucous surface, &c., 
or even two or more of these, may manifest the 
most serious and even the most rapidly disor- 
ganizing change, and require the most efficient 
and prompt measures. If the morbid action 
approach, and according as it possesses, a sthenie 
character, local vascular depletions are necessary ; 
but no dependence should be placed on those 
alone. The functions of the kidneys should be 
strictly examined, and the treatment be directed 
to them. Cupping or dry-cupping, followed by 
the terebinthinate applications, in that quarter, 
emetics, saline diaphoretics conjoined with diu- 
retics, warm medicated baths, especially warm 
baths containing salt or carbonates of the alkalies, 
with mustard, are amongst the chief means of 
cure in these and similar cases, When vital power 
appears extremely depressed, or exhausted, the 
tonic and restorative remedies advised above 
(§§ 108, 109.) must be prescribed in order to resist 
the tendency in these circumstances to contaminas 
tion of the circulating fluids and to fatal sinking. 

111. Blisters have been recommended by many 
as derivatives, especially when internal complica- 
tions occur in this form of the malady; and, in ~ 
adult subjects, they are often of service, although 
not so immediately and generally beneficial as 
terebinthinate epithems and embrocations, when 
these latter are judiciously employed. In chil- 
dren, blisters, even when cautiously managed, 
are often dangerous applications in scarlatina. 
Mustard poultices are preferable, but are much 
inferior in efficacy to the terebinthinate embro- 
cation. 
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a, .112. When the affection of the throat is very 
malignant or threatens to extend to the adjoining 
passages, especially if it advances to the layrnz, 
then emetics, especially such as have been advised 
above (¢ 107.), should be administered, and the 
constitutional powers fortified by tonics so as to 
resist the extension of the local mischief; and the 
throat and neck should be surrounded by a tere- 
binthinate epithem or embrocation. Blisters in 
these cases are generally more injurious than 
beneficial; and the same may be said of mustard 
poultices, when applied to the throat. Emetics 
consisting chiefly of mustard have been given in 
these cases, but they often irritate the throat too 
much during deglutition, and are not so immediate 
or certain as the sulphate of zinc or ipecacuanha, 
_ or as a combination of these. When an ichorous 
_ or excoriating discharge proceeds from the throat, 
- fauces, &c., or when these parts indicate or mani- 
fest a sphacelating state of ulceration, then the 
application of pyroligneous acetic acid with creasote, 
or the strong solution of nitrate of silver, prescribed 
above (§ 109.), by means of a sponge, to the 
affected surface, or the use of gargles containing 
these substances, with the addition of the tinctures 
of myrrh and krameria, and the administration of 
~ tonics and restoratives internally, are chiefly to be 
confided in. 

113. E. Scarlatina Latens —Latent, suppressed, 
or masked Scarlet fever, in which neither eruption 
nor sore-throat appears, is comparatively rare, but 
itis a most serious, and often a fatal form of the dis- 
ease when it occurs(§26.). It would seem, as 
above stated, that the scarlatinal poison or infection 
primarily affects the kidneys, in this form, or both 
the kidneys and serous membranes, primarily and 
chiefly ; the affection of these parts preventing 
- the developement of the disease in the throat and 
skin, and ‘rapidly increasing the contamination 
of the blood, and the effusion into serous cavities. 
“In these cases, the disease has proceeded to effu- 
sion either into the cellular tissue, or into a serous 
cavity, before medical care is required. In all 
the instances which I have seen, the urine was 
"either suppressed or very scanty, albuminous 
and sometimes bloody, from the earliest period of 
the recognition of the nature of the affection: 

and there were, moreover, febrile symptoms, with 
‘sickness and vomitings, and pain in the loins and 
linbs, for at least one, or two, or even more days, 
before any indications of adema or internal local 
affection had appeared. When, therefore, these 
“phenomena are observed in susceptible persons, 
in the same family, house, or locality in which 
scarlet fever prevails, then should energetic mea- 
“sures be instituted to remove the active vascular 
_ congestion manifestly existing in the kidneys, and 
“not infrequently also in other parts, and rapidly 
inducing further and most irremediable changes. 
But these measures should, as in other circum- 
‘stances of the malady, have strict reference to 
_ the existing states of vascular action, in connec- 
tion with constitutional power or resistance. 
_ Cupping over the loins, or even a repetition of it, 
and immediately or soon afterwards procuring 
full vomiting by emetics, are the means which 
should be first and promptly employed. When 
blood cannot be further abstracted without risk, 
_ then dry-cupping may be substituted ; and tere- 
 binthinate epithems or embrocations should be 
_ applied over the loins, or over the region of the 
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prominently affected organ or part, and repeated 
or persevered in, according to the effect produce | 
‘on the system and on the local affection, and more 
especially on the functions of the kidneys. In 
some cases it will be most advisable to cause the 
patient to be placed in a tepid or warm bath after 
the cupping and operation of the emetic ; and the 
effect of the bath may be increased by adding 
either the carbonate of potash or the carbonate of 
soda, or common salt, and the flower of mustard 
to the water, so as to determine to the surface of 
the body, and procure a free cutaneous exhalation, 
This intention will be promoted by applying, im- 
mediately after the patient is removed into bed, 
the terebinthinate epithem or embrocation, as just 
advised, and by prescribing saline diaphoretics and 
diuretics, especially such as contain the liquor 
ammonia acetatis and spiritus etheris nitrici. The 
state of the bowels also requires attention. A full 
dose of culome?, either alone or with an untimonial, 
should be given after the operation of the emetic, 


and even repeated after a few hours; and some 
hours afterwards, either of the purgatives mentioned 
above (§ 102.) ought to be administered, and 
| be followed by the terebinthinate enema, if the 
evacuations be not sufficiently free; or if a pur- 
gative be subsequently required, without interfer- 
ing wilh the exhibition of the diaphoretics and 
diuretics indicated by the state of the case. As 
this form of the malady is usually more or less 
complicated (§ 26.), the means about to be further 
suggested in respect of the complications of scar- 
latina, are equally applicable to it as to the other 
forms of the malady. 

114. F. The complications of scarlatina are often 
the chief causes of danger, and hence require the 
most active and best devised means, ‘The reme- 
dies which most of those complications require, have 
been in great measure anticipated by my remarks 
on the curative treatment of the several forms of 
the malady, for it is inconsistent with the due 
consideration of the subject to separate the com- 
plicated, and hence the most severe states of these 
forms from those states or phases into which they 
insensibly pass. There remain, however, a few 
prominent topics, or pathological conditions of im- 
portance, which occasionally present themselves 
as dangerous emergencies, and which require a 
more especial notice.—(a.) I have already insisted 
sufficiently on the prominent affection of the kid- 
neys (§ 28.), which may be detected at an early 
stage of many of the more severe and complicated 
cases of scarlatina, and have fully stated the means 
which I believe to be most efficacious in removing 
it, viz. cupping, or dry-cupping, or both, on the 
loins, followed by emetics, terebinthinate applica- 
tions, the tepid or warm bath, simple or medicated, 
diaphoretics and diuretics, &c. 

115, (b.) The extension of an asthenic or dif- 
fusive form of inflammation from the throat and 
pharynx to the laryna, or along the Eustachian tube 
to the ear ($§ 30—82.), is to be prevented chiefly 
by emeties; by the application of terebinthinate 
epithems around the throat ; by tonics or restora- 
tives, in order to increase the vital resistance to 
the spread of the local mischief ; and by antiseptic 
and astringent gargles, washes or similar applica~ 
tions tending to correct or arrest the local morbid 
action (§§ 104, 109.). Hemorrhage from the nose, 
throat, or ears, requires consideration. If it take 
place from the deg = gpa ane especially if 
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the patient be subject to this occurrence, it may 
prove critical, especially in the more inflammatory 
or sthenic cases, and should not be prematurely 
interfered with. But, an intercurrent epistaxis, 
even in these cases, if too profuse, but still more 
readily in the malignant or asthenic, may so re- 
duce vital power, as shown above (§ 33.) as 
rapidly to sink the patient. Therefore, in this 
latter state of the disease, and especially when the 
blood proceeds from the mouth, throat, or ears, 
the hemorrhage should be arrested, if possible, as 
soon as may be, by the astringent gareles or washes 
for the mouth already mentioned (§§ 104, 109.), 
pecially those containing the pyroligneous acetic 
acid and creasote. The difficulty of arresting the 
bleeding is always the greatest in the most ma- 
lignant cases, owirg to the state of both the blood- 
vessels and the blood circulating in them. In 
these cases the attempt to arrest it should be made 
early ; and if the means already indicated, aided 
by tonics and astringents taken early, should fail, 
the administration of the spirits of turpentine in- 
ternally, either in considerable or frequently re- 
peated doses, ought not to be delayed ; for this is 
one of the most energetic anti-hamorrhagic me- 
dicines which can be prescribed — if, indeed, it be 
not the one chiefly to be relied upon in these and 
similar cases. 

116. (c.) When diffusive inflammation of the 
cellular tissue of the neck or throat occurs (§ 34.), 
then the most active tonic and stimulant remedies 
are required, in connection with antiseptics, both 
internally and externally. The selection of these 
should be made, as already advised (§ 108.), 
with reference to the state of the excretions, and 
more particularly of the urine, the same indications 
guiding the choice as have been there mentioned. 
The means which have been already advised for 
the most malignant form of this malady (§§ LO7. et 
seg.), and for diffusive inflammation of the cellular 
tissue (see CeLLuLaR Tissue, §§ 34. et seq.), are 
also appropriate in this complication. 

117. (d.) Gastro-enteric disorder with diarrhea 
(§ 35.), 1s a frequent occurrence, and requires an 
early recourse to astringents, antacidsand aromatics, 
especially when it is consequent upon malignant 
affection of the throat, and is attended by suppres- 
sion of the eruption. In these circumstances coma 
soon supervenes from exhaustion, if vital power be 
not duly supported by suitable tonics and stimu- 
lants. ~The warm bath, containing salt and 
mustard ; terebinthinate embrocations over the 
abdomen after coming out of the bath; the infu- 
sion of cascarilla or of cinchona, or the decoction 
of the latter, with lime water, or with ammonia, 
camphor, compound tincture of camphor, capsi- 
cum, or other aromatics, or aromatic confections ; 
wine or brandy, with spices, in farinaceous pre- 
parations, as advised above (¢ 109.); or the 
means which are recommended in the enteric 
complications occurring in continued fevers 
(see Fevers §§ 549. et seg.) and in Meastes 
(S$ 75. et seg.), are severally beneficial. I 
have recently prescribed salicine in this com- 
plication with great advantage, in doses varying 
with) the age and severity of the bowel affection, 
and in conjunction with the substances just men- 
tioned in the more obstinate cases. The bark of 
the willow may be given in decoction, infusion or 
powder (from 5 grains to Dij); or the salicine in 
doses of one grain to five or six. 
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118. (e.) Convulsions, coma, &ec. (§ 36.), are 
most unfavourable complications, although not. 
necessarily fatal. The former occur chiefly in 
young children, sometimes on the accession of the _ 
disease; the latter in both children and adults, — 
They are both, even when occurring early, — 
often consequences of obstruction of the urinary 
excretion, although the cause is generally over= 
looked. When these affections appear early, and 
manifestly from this circumstance, cupping over 
the loins, or the application of a few leeches in. 
this situation in young children, the warm or tepid 
bath, terebinthinate embrocations on the back, and 
active purgatives are generally required. When 
the symptoms in other respects display no putros 
adynamia, and when the pulse retains some 
strength as well as fulness, then vascular depletion 
is more beneficial than in some states, in which it 
is more commonly resorted to. Calomel with 
antimony, or jalap, and followed by other purgas 
tives, especially by castor oil and spirit of turpentine, 
and by terebinthinate enemata, are generally neces- _ 
sary. When coma is obstinate, then a full dose of 
spirit of turpentine, according to the age of the 
patient, with assafoetida and camphor, should be 
administered as an enema; and, as soon as the 
bowels are freely evacuated, saline diaphoretics, 
and diuretics may be given. In some severe cases 
of this complication, I have directed the head to 
be surrounded, and the vertex to be covered, by | 
flannel moistened with turpentine, or with the 
terebinthinate embrocation prescribed above — 
(§ 101.). During the treatment the state of the 
urinary function should be carefully ascertained, 
and if it be suppressed or scanty, endeavours 


should be made to restore it, and at the same time _ 
to excite other emunctories or depurating organs to 
increased action, especially the skin and bowels. 
The existence of coma or convulsions should not — 
prevent the administration of emetics, when the 
measures just advised have failed ; for the emetic — 
action both rouses the action of the kidneys and — 
determines to the surface of the body, whilst it 
procures a discharge of fluid from the digestive — 
mucous surface, thereby relieving the vascular 
system from a portion of the serous fluid over- 
distending it, and congesting the vessels of the | 
brain. 

119. (f.) The appearance of either of the af- 
fections of the lungs, bronchi or pleura (§§ 37,38.), 
or even of the peritoneum (§ 39.), which often 
complicate the severer cases of scarlatina, especi- 
ally the forms unattended by eruption, requires 
both judicious and prompt measures. If either 
occur during the eruptive stage, and more par-_ 
ticularly if it be followed by the sudden dis- 
appearance of the eruption, local bloodletting 
is generally necessary ; but the quantity of blood 
which may be taken, and the propriety of 
taking any, asin all other circumstances, should 
depend upon the state of the pulse, upon the 
existence of deficient vital power, or of putro- 
adynamia, and upon the state of the urinary 
function. Cupping, or the application of leeches, — 
followed by dry-cupping, and the terebinthinate 
embrocation or epithems, assiduously or repeatedly 
applied, are the principal means of cure. But we 
should not confide too much in vascular depletion — 
even in these complications, especially in some 
epidemics, and in certain localities which depress — 
vital power and render the disease either malignant 
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or complicated (§ 85.). The external applications 
just mentioned are often more beneficial than any 


internal remedies, as the liquor ammoniz acetatis, 
spiritus ztheris nitrici, and moderate doses of cam- 
phor. It sometimes becomes a question as to the 
situation, in which local depletion, and external ap- 
plications should be employed, If in these com- 
lications, as not infrequently observed, the urine 
is either suppressed or very scanty, or bloody, or 
albuminous, the local affections being the con- 
sequences of obstructed elimination and depuration 
by the kidneys, the loins are the situations in 
which these means should be applied, especially 
in the first instance; but otherwise over or near 
the chief seat of local complication. In other 
respects the treatment may be the same as just 
advised for coma or convulsions (§ 118.). 
120. G. The sequele of scarlatina are sometimes 
more dangerous than the primary disease. ‘The 


~ consecutive affection is generally caused by errors 


in diet or regimen during the process of desqua- 
mation, and during recovery ; and the treatment 
should, therefore, be directed with reference to 
these causes. During early convalescence the 
digestive functions are weak, and the primary 
processes of assimilation are imperfectly per- 
formed, unless the nature and quantity of the 
aliment be such as will be readily and perfectly 
disposed of. As the appetite during convalescence 
is greater than the power of digestion, food is often 
taken of a kind and quantity furnishing a chyle 
unsuited, owing to imperfect digestion, to the state 
of the blood, and which, in conjunction with the 
large proportion of effete materials, absorbed from 
the various tissues and surfaces, and carried into 
the blood during the advanced stages of the dis- 
ease and during convalescence, renders the blood 
either too irritating or otherwise injurious to the 
excreting structure of the kidneys; and this effect 


_ upon these organs is heightened by the interruption 


to the eliminating or depurating function of the 
skin during early convalescence, the kidneys thus 
sustaining, during this period, the whole burthen 


of depurating function, at a period, moreover, 


when the blood most remarkably and unusually 
abounds in hurtful and irritating materials, derived 
from imperfect assimilation, and from the absorp- 
tion and accumulation of effete molecules and 
structural elements derived from the several tissues, 
—these elements or materials constituting the 
urea, uric acid, animal extractive matters, &e., 
forming the products of a destructive assimilation, 


or the ultimate products of animalization. It 


must be further manifest that if the blood, thus 
‘oaded with effete or irritating materials, be de- 
cermined in unusually increased quantity to the 
kidneys by exposure to cold, by damp clothes, or 
insuflicient clothing or other causes, even by great 
humidity of the air, these organs will sustain, as 
respects their minute excreting structure, more or 
less irritation or other injury, Late with or 
interrupting their eliminating function, the blood 


. . 


_ thereby becoming still more impure and consisting 


of an increased proportion of watery and ex- 
tractive constituents, as already more fully con- 
tended for (§§ 28. et seq.). ‘These causes and their 
effects upon the frame — the primary effects now 


_ shown, and the secondary effects, constituting the 


several sequel of the malady, — being manitestly 
and certainly those just stated, it follows, that the 


other means, especially when aided by appropriate | 
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Means most appropriate to the removal of the 
secondary effects or sequel, are such as will most 
efficiently remove the causes and primary changes 
which produce the secondary effects or sequelz, 
whatever these latter may be. 

121, Conformably with these pathological 
principles, the treatment should be directed — 
lst. To the state of the kidneys, as indicated by 
the condition of the urinary function and excre- 
tion, and by other signs or symptoms ; — 2nd. To 
the causes, extrinsic and intrinsic, remote or pa- 
thological, of the state of these organs ; and 3rd. 
To the secondary affection, or sequele, resulting 
generally either from the persistence of some 
lesion which originated during the course of the 
malady, or from the affection of the kidneys caused 
as just shown (§ 120.). 

122, (a.) The prevention of the affection of the 
kidneys, upon which the most freqnent of the 
secondary diseases or sequele of scarlet fever 
chiefly depend, should be a principal object in the 
treatment of this malady. During desquamation 
and early or advanced convalescence—for a month 
at least after the disappearance of the eruption— 
the patient’s diet and regimen should be strictly 
prescribed, however mild the disease may have 
been. The food should be bland, light, and di- 
gestible, chiefly farinaceous, so that as little as 
possible of the irritating materials to the kidneys 
should accumulate in the blood. ‘The beverages 
of the patient ought also to be of a bland or de- 
mulcent kind, and consist chiefly of soft or dis- 
tilled water, wine and malt liquors being avoided. 
Exposures to cold, currents of air, to humid and 
cold states of the atmosphere should be carefully 
prevented, and the clothing ought to be warm, 
The due restoration of the functions of the skin 
should be attempted early in the stage of desqua- 
mation by recourse to tepid or warm baths, in 
which a quantity of the sub-carbonate of soda or 
potash, or biborate of soda is dissolved ; and the 
secretions and excretions duly promoted by pur- 
gatives or aperients, and by diaphoretics. By 
attention to these, the sequele of scarlatina pro- 
ceeding from obstruction of the kidneys will rarely 
be observed. 

123. (b.) If, notwithstanding these precautions, 
or owing to the neglect of them, the state of the 
urinary excretion or other symptoms indicate con- 
gestion or obstruction of the kidneys (§ 49.), the 
treatment should be directed chiefly to these 
organs, Unless the constitutional powers have 
been, or still are, extremely depressed, the anti- 
phlogistic regimen, medicinal and dietetic, ought 
to be adopted. As this affection Is so often the 
result of over-feeding during convalescence, or of 
a too early recourse to animal food and exciting 
beverages, these causes should receive due atten- 
tion; and if the mischief can be referred to them, 
not only ought they to be prevented, but the re- 
moval of the disorder should be attempted chiefly 
by means of local depletion from the loins, of 
purgatives and diaphoretics, by the tepid and 
warm bath, and by terebinthinate epithems or 
embrocations applied over the regions of the kid- 
neys. The vascular depletion may even be re- 
peated, for it is not unusual to find the sequela of 
gcarlatina to require, and the patients affected by 
them to tolerate, the bleeding more than in any of 
the previous stages of the malady. 

124. (c.) When anusarca or effusion into any 
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serous cavity, or from any serous surface (¢§ 50— 
55.), is consequent upon this disease, in the man- 
ner now shown, the effusion, in whatever situation 
it may occur — between the membranes, or in the 
cavities of the brain, in the pleura or pericardium, 
in the peritoneum, or in the capsules of the joints, 
—Jis the consequence of active determination of 
blood to, or of irritation of, these membranes, 
caused by vascular excrementitial plethora, as 
above contended for (4§ 28. 120.); and if it 
should occur independently of these states of 
vascular action, it may be admitted as a very 
likely means to excite these states, owing to the 
morbid or irritating properties possessed by it, 
especially when it is retained long in any of the 
cavities formed by these membranes; so that 
upon post mortem examination it may be difficult 
to determine, whether or no such inflammatory 
appearances as are found are actually the cause 
or the effect of the effusion: it is not improbable 
that they are in some measure both the one and 
the other. But itis not merely effusion into shut 
cavities which may follow upon obstruction of the 
urinary and cutaneous excretions after scarlatina, 
but a form of congestive inflammation of parenchy- 


matous organs (§ 57.), characterised by more or 


less edema or serous infiltration of the affected 
organ, may supervene, or this latter affection may 
be associated with serous effusion into the adjoin- 
ing serous cavity—an association which is fre- 
quent, and although the extent of the internal 
lesion may escape detection during life, or the one 
part of the mischief may mask the other, examina- 
tion after death discloses the combination. I have 


on several occasions found, on inspection of cases | 
of this description, the lungs condensed more or | 
less by the infiltration of a watery lymph, and | 


serous effusion in both pleural cavities; and in 


watery, or cedematous, although there existed also 
serous effusion into the ventricles and between the 
membranes. These are amongst the chief lesions 
which destroy life after attacks of scarlatina, and 


are merely the remote effects of the arrest of the | 


eliminating or depurating functions, to which I 
mputed so great importance many years since, in 
the articles on the Broop, Disgasr, Fever, &c, 
125. It is obvious that the treatment of these 
affections ought not to be directed to them only 


or chiefly, but to the pathological causes or states | 
of which they are the effects—to the obstructions . 


of the kidneys and skin. However much blood- 
letting may be indicated by the state of the pulse 
and other circumstances of the case, a chief de- 
pendence ought not to be placed on it, even when 
apparently most required, but other active agents 
should be brought into operation, more especially 
purgatives, the tepid or warm bath, medicated 
as above (§ 122.), terebinthinate epithems or 
embrocations over the loins or seat of local affec- 
tion, after local depletions in either or both situa- 
tions, and diaphoretics, followed by diuretics, 
These means are appropriate in the several sequela 
of scarlatina, the chief differences as respects either 
sequelz being the extent to which each of them 
may ;be employed, and the succession in which 
they may be prescribed so as to obtain the greatest 
amount of benefit. After vascular depletions have 
been carried sufficiently far, dry-cupping will then 
be of service; and after terebinthinate epithems 
have been applied, oleaginous purgatives and | 
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enemata may be administered, containing spirit of 
turpentine in sufficient quantity to excite the 
organic functions, to restrain effusion, and to sti- 
mulate the kidneys. In most respects the treat. 
ment of the sequela of scarlatina is the same as 
that of the complications (§§ 114. et seg.) ; and it 
should be based on the same pathological and 
therapeutical principles. 

126, (d.) I have noticed amongst the sequela 
of this malady, the extension of disease to the ear, 
to the cervicul vertebrae, &c., to the parotid glands, 
the surrounding cellular tissue and lymphatic 
glands, &c. (§§ 46—48.), giving rise to more or 
less chronic disease of these parts; but it is un- 
necessary to add, at this place, any thing to what 
has been stated respecting these lesions in the 
articles Crttutar Tissur ({§ 34. et seq.), Ear 
($$ 29, 30.), Pararysis (§§ 129. et seg.), Panos 
Tips (15. et seq.), and Spine. It has also been re- 
marked that affections of the large, but more fre- 
quently of the small joints (§ 57.), or even of 
both, may occur at any period after the subsidence 
of the eruption ; and that erysipelas, or even gan~ 
grene of an extremity may thus supervene. When 
the joints are affected, the synovial membranes are 
the chief parts implicated, and generally in con- 
sequence of the same pathological conditions as 
have been shown to originate with the emunctories ; 
and these conditions, by contaminating the blood, 
affect these parts in an analogous manner to the 


affection of the serous membranes; and, in some 


instances, and in certain epidemics especially, 
give rise to severe pains, resembling those of gout 
cr rheumatism of the joints. In these cases the 
treatment should not vary much from what has 
been advised for articular rheumatism or gout. 
Generally warm anodyne fomentations, or a com- 


bination of these with terebinthinate embrocations, 
other cases the substance of the brain vascular, | 


and the use internally of the means already ad- 
vised, and particularly of such as the state of the 
urinary excretion will suggest, are sufficient to 
remove this consecutive affection. If erysipelas, 
or either of its consequences should appear, the 
treatment for that disease ought to be adopted. 
127, ii. Remarks on certain Rumepigs ap- 
VISED FoR Scartatina.— After the full exposi- 
tion of the treatment of the several forms, complica= 
tions, and sequele of scarlet fever, which 1 have 
endeavoured to give, my remarks on this head 
will be brief, and be confined to those means 
which are most important.—(a.) Bloodletting, 
either general or local, or even both, have been 
recommended by Borster1, ScurapEr, Grunpe 
MANN, ArmsTrONG, Craicis, and many others ; 
but the impropriety of having recourse to it gene- 
rally, or even frequently, in some epidemic pre- 
valences of the malady, has been demonstrated by 
very numerous authorities, It would be improper 
to decide categorically either in favour or against 
the practice ; for the character of the prevailing 
epidemic constitution, of the existing form or type 
of this fever, and the several circumstances of the 
case and of the patient, may render vascular de- 
pletion either most beneficial or most injurious. 
The propriety of the practice and the benefit re- 
sulting from it must necessarily depend upon the 
judgment of the physician, as respects not only 
the peculiarities of the case that especially require 
it, but also the extent to which it should be car- 
ried, and the period and mode in which it should 
be resorted to, If the practice be adopted suf- 
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ficiently early in the attack, and be aided by 
judicious means, local bleeding by cupping over 
the loins will be sufficient. A quantity of blood, 
as large as the exigencies of the case can require, 
may be taken in this way, and with a more 
decided effect as respects the organ which is most 
concerned in developing the most serious compli- 
cations and symptoms of the malady, and in pro- 
ducing those changes which are usually termed 
malignant. In very young children a few leeches 
may be substituted, but the quantity taken by 
cupping is correctly ascertained, and hemorrhage 
is prevented trom being troublesome. The loss of 
blood in this way is also less felt, and less injurious 
than by venesection, in doubtful cases ; and even 
‘when early employed in those cases or epidemics, 
‘which seem to contra-indicate the propriety of it, 
‘much less injury results from this mode than by 
any other. 

128. (b.) Emetics have been strongly recom- 
mended by Fornerctty, WiTHERING, STOLL, JOuN- 


“stong, Crank, Lentin, Hurrianp, and many 


‘others; but they have been unaccountably neglected 
in modern practice. I can assert that there is no 
remedy more generally appropriate — so suitable 
to all forms of the disease, if the substance be 
duly selected, and the periods of exhibition al- 
together proper. In imost instances an emetic 


should be given as early as possible, and when 
_ given thus early, and before the type or character 


‘of the disease has fully declared itself, then ipeca- 
cuanha, or this with sulphate of zinc, may be 


preferred. When the disease is more fully de- 


veloped, and assumes a sthenic or inflammatory 
character, then emetic tartar, or a combination of 
this with ipecacuanha may be prescribed, and cup- 
ping over the loins to an amount indicated by the 
symptoms and its effects may precede the emetic. 
When the disease presents malignant characters 
or manifest adynamia or putro-adynamia, then 
sulphate of zinc with capsicum, &c. may be pre- 
ferred, and dry-cupping only be employed. An 
early recourse to emetics frequently prevents the 
occurrence of inflammatory symptoms on the one 
hand, and of malignancy on the other. But the 
exhibition of them, especially of the one last 
named, should not be confined to the earlier pe- 


_riods of the malady. The state of the throat, or 


the extension of disease to the larynx, may require 
a recourse to this practice oftener than once dur- 


ing the course of the disease ; and in the low or 


, a 


- 


‘ 


advanced states of the malady the combination of 
the emetic, whether ipecacuanha or sulphate of 
zine, with stimulants and hot spices, will be of 
advantage, When tartar emetic is prescribed as 
an emetic in divided doses for children in scar- 
latina, it sometimes fails of producing this effect, 
and if the exhibition of it be persisted in, even for 
a short time, it may produce dangerous or even 
fatal sinking, although the form of the disease may 
have been more than usually sthenic or inflam- 


_ matory when it was first prescribed. 


129. (c.) There are few remedies which require 


more judgment in their exhibition and selection 


- cially when the efflorescence is 


in scarlatina than purgatives and aperients. For 
if they be given at the period of eruption, espe- 
being evolved, they 


_ may interrupt the regular course of the disease ; 


+ 


- morbid secretions and excretions may 


” 


and if they be too long omitted, the retention of 
be equally 


detrimental. If again they are of a too irritating 


. 
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kind they may develope an enteric complication, 
or, in the more asthenie forms, seriously depress 
or exhaust the patient. They are often exhibited 
with much benefit, as already advised ({§ 102. 
165.), after an emetic has operated, when the 
patient is first attacked, and before the eruption 
begins to appear. After this period, or during the 
eruption, if the disease assumes a regular course, 
mild aperients, sufficient merely for the prevention 
of accumulations of the excretions, are only re- 
quired. If, however, determinations to the head 
or suppressed function of the kidneys supervene, 
then the more active purgative, conjoined with 
calomel, terebinthinate enemata, &c. already men- 
tioned, are of service. When the disease assumes 
an asthenic or malignant form, the purgatives 
should be conjoined with tonics, stimulants, and 
aromatics, as with cinchona, cascarilla, gentian, 
ammonia, spices, &c. In the more regular forms, 
purgatives are generally of greater service upon 
the disappearance than during the continuance of 
the eruption ; and in every circumstance the com- 
bination with them of the alkaline carbonates or 
sub-carbonates is most beneficial. The indications 
for or against a recourse to purgatives, and the 
choice of them, depend upon the type, form, and 
complication of the disease, and upon the states 
of the alvine functions and evacuations, which 
ought to be always carefully examined. 

130. (d.) Preparations of cinchona and other 
tonics have been much employed in the treat- 
ment of the malignant and asthenic scarlatina ; 
and in these forms especially, after the exhibition 
of emetics and after morbid secretions and ex- 
cretions have been duly evacuated, and after 
cupping or dry-cupping has been employed, in 
cases requiring either or both, these medicines 
are most beneficial; much, however, depending 
upon the selection and combination of them with 
other means. Vascular depletion early in the 
disease may be beneficial, and yet the exhibition 
of tonics may be imperatively required at a more 
advanced period. But a recourse to the latter 
should very much depend upon the state of the 
urinary function. Most of the earlier writers on 
the disease since the time of Morton, and es- 
pecially those who observed chiefly. the more 
malignant types, have insisted much upon the 
necessity of recourse to cinchona, in the forms 
either of powder, decoction, or tincture, especially 
Huxnam’s tincture. But even in these types 
this medicine is best prescribed as just advised 5 
and if the urine be suppressed, bloody, very 
scanty, and very high-coloured, cupping even in 
these ought to precede the administration of this 
remedy. In cases which suggest doubts of the 
propriety of having recourse to it, the infusion or 
decoction, conjoined with the liquor ammonize 
acetatis, with the acid or with the alkali in excess, 
or with nitrate of potash, according to the pecur 
liarities of the case, and with spirit of nitric wether, 
will {never be injurious, but most frequently very 
beneficial. When symptoms of malignancy are 
unequivocal, and the urine not suppressed, the 
decoction with the compound tincture of cinchona, 
or with tincture of serpentaria and carbonate of am- 
monia, and sometimes also with the bicarbonate of 
potash or soda, will be of service ; or the mineral 
acids, especially the hydrochloric, or nitro-hydro- 
chloric acid, with the athers, may be given in the de- 
coction of the cinchona when the urine indicates the 


« 


bi 


form, and in the advanced stages more espe- 
cially, the most certain diuretic is the spirit of 
turpentine administered in an enema, or the te. 
rebinthinate epithem or embrocation applied 
over the loins, as already mentioned. Durin 
desquamation, when the kidneys are frequently 
congested or the tubuli obstrucied by the desquas 
mated epithelium, the supertartrate of potash and 
biborate of soda, or the acetate or citrate of potash — 
with either the acid or the alkaline carbonate in 
excess, or any of the saline diuretics, or others 
mentioned in the article Dropsy (§ 135. et seq.), 
when describing the treatment of anasarca, will be 
appropriate. y 
134. (g.) Besides the above, various means have 
been recommended by writers, in the treatment of 
scarlatina, as either empirical remedies or as antie 
septics and stimulants. The most serviceable of — 
these, when judiciously employed, are the mineral — 
acids, the alkalies, and certain vegetable acids and 
products. Of the mineral acids, the most beneficial 
are the hydrochloric and the nitro-hydrochlorie, — 
either in simple dilution, or conjoined with the 
decoction, or infusion of cinchona, or with cainphor, | 
or with these and the hydrochloric zther. Of 
the vegetable acids, the acetic and the citric are 
the most useful. The former has been frequently 
employed both internally and externally, since the 
earliest irruptions of the malady in an epidemie 
form, chiefly on account of its antiseptic property ;_ 
and with reference to this virtue I have often 
employed it; but more recently I have preferred 
‘the pyroligneous acetic acid, either combined as 
above, or given with creasote, or other antiseptic 
agents, in the more malignant states of the disease, 
Citric acid is also beneficial in similar circum-_ 
stances; but whilst I have considered it as pre- 
ferable to the common acetic acid, I have believed 
it inferior to the pyroligneous. Either of these 
acids is often beneficial ; but the vegetable acids — 
now recommended should be given more liberally 
than they usually are. . 
135. Chlorine and the chlorides are also very 
excellent remedies in the more malignant states — 
and advanced stages of scarlatina, their influence : 
béing aided by other restorative means, as cin= _ 
chona, serpentaria, camphor, musk, capsicum, &e. — 
Chlorine was first prescribed by Brarrawarte ; _ 
and its excellent effects in the more malignant 
states of the disease have been acknowledged by 
many British and foreign authorities. The chloe 
rine-water, of the Dublin Pharmacopeeia, may be BA 
given in doses suitable to the age of the patient, 
in camphor mixture, or in any other proper _ 
vehicle. Alkaline carbonates, both the volatile 
and the fixed, have been recommended by many 
authorities in scarlatina. They may be pre- 
scribed with the remedies just named, and in 
the states of the disease, and in the combinations - 
mentioned above (§ 108.). Nitrate of potash, 
in full and frequent doses, has been advised by 
Frenx ; and it is often of service when associated 
with other means which are appropriate to the 
peculiarities of the case, more especially with 
camphor and others already noticed. The use of 
colchicum has recently been recommended ; but it 
is a hazardous agent even in the more stheni¢. 
forms of the malady, as its injurious operation is iy. 
liable to be confounded with the unfavourable — 
course of the disease. It should be given only in 
similar states and circumstances of the case to 
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propriety of exhibiting these in preference to the 
alkaline carbonates. If the bark affect the bowels, 
the cascarilla or willow bark may be substituted, 
or salicine may be employed. Other tonics, or 
tonic febrifuge preparations, may be prescribed in 
mild cases; but in the malignant type, these just 
mentioned, or the sulphate of quina conjoined 
with camphor, and other substances noticed when 
treating of the malignant form of the malady (¢§ 
107. et seq.), are most deserving of adoption. 

131. (e.) Stimulants are required in the asthenic 
forms of the disease, and often at an advanced 
stage of the more sthenic type, but generally in 
conjunction with other means. The sesqui-car- 
bonate of’ ammonia was strongly recommended by 
Peart, and is certainly often most beneficial when 
combined, as above advised, according to the 
peculiarities of individual cases. It is frequently 
prescribed in too small and consequently in ef- 
ficient doses ; and the same remark applies to the 
ethers and their preparations. When a tonic and 
antiseptic effect is desired, ammonia should be 
conjoined with the preparations of cinchona and 
camphor; and when a diaphoretic action is in- 
dicated it should be given with the solution of the 
acetate of ammonia and spirit of nitric ether, 
The ethers are most useful when the patient 
complains of sinking faintness, or leipothymia, 
With quinine and compound infusion of roses, 
sulphuric ether may be preferred; and with the 
decoction of bark, and hydrochloric acid, or the 
nitro-hydrochloric acid, hydrochloric ether may be 
prescribed. The chlorate of potash may be con- 
Joined with tonic infusions or decoctions, or with 
alkaline carbonates and ther; and in the more 
malignant states of the disease these medicines 
should be ordered in frequently repeated doses, 
and be further aided by camphor, musk, serpen- 
taria, or capsicum. The combination of camphor 
with spirit of Mindereri was much confided in by 
Hurexanp in this class of cases. A recourse to 
wine, or even to brandy, in the forms mentioned 
above (§§ 109.}, may not only be of service, but 
even indispensable, in the more asthenic and 
malignant states of the disease. 

132. (f.) Diaphoretics and diuretics are me- 
dicines of great importance in this disease. The 
functions of the skin and kidneys are interrupted by 
the active vascular congestion, and by the altera- 
tion of the organic nervous influence of these parts, 
and therefore, whilst means are being used to 
equalize the circulation and to relax the cutaneous 
surface, medicines should be prescribed to aid 
these intentions, and to rouse the secreting and 
depurating actions of these organs. In the more 
sthenie or inflammatory types, and at the com- 
mencement of the disease, the antimonial diapho- 
retics, conjoined with the solution of the acetate of 
ammonia and spirit of nitric ether, or with nitrate 
of potash, will generally be of service, even al- 
though they may fail of materially promoting the 
functions in question. But, in other states of the 
malady, diaphoretics of a warm and restorative 
nature, or a combination of the more common 
diaphoretics with stimulants and antispasmodics, 
us with ammonia, the ether, &c, especially after 
the tepid or warm bath has been resorted to, will 
be found most beneficial. 

133. Diuretics should be given in similar 
combinations to those now advised, in the asthe- 
nic or malignant form of scarlatina; but in this 
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those for which I have admitted that the tartrate 
of antimony may be prescribed. 

136. (h.) Gargles, or, preferable to these, sti- 
mulating lotions or washes, with a strong solution 
of the nitrate of silver, or of powdered alum in the 
pyroligenous acid, are often extremely beneficial, 
when employed early in the anginous form of the 
malady, especially when the affection of the throat 
assumes an asthenic, malignant, or offensive cha- 
racter. Either of these solutions, or others already 
mentioned ({§ 109.), should be applied early 
by means of a camel’s-hair brush, or of sponge, 
in the manner already pointed out; and the 
solution should be strong in proportion to 
the malignancy of. the affection. At the same 
time as these means are being used, the external 
applications to the throat, about to be noticed 
(§ 140.), should be resorted to, and the tonic, 
restorative, and antiseptic medicines, mentioned 
above, ought to be administered. A strong solu- 
tion of the hichloride of Mercury has been re- 
commended by Dr.Sauter to be used as a gargle 
in the more asthenic affection of the throat; and, 
judging from my experience of it as a gargle in 
analogous affections of this part, it is very likely to 
prove of service. In some of the more prolonged 
cases, and when the tonsils are much enlarged, | 
have directed the parts to be pencilled with the 
tincture of Iodine, aud if there be, as often ob- 
served, much external swelling, after the eruption 
has disappeared, I have prescribed the same ap- 
plication externally. In less malignant cases, the 
chloro-sodaic solution of LaBparragvE in the pro- 
portion of an ounce to five of camphor water and 
half an ounce of honey, is a very useful gargle ; or 
the decoction of contrayerva with hydrochloric 
acid and tincture of capsicum ; or a filtered solu- 
tion of the confection of roses with the same acid and 
tincture, or the tincture of myrrh, and camphorated 
spirit, may be employed in still less severe forms 
of the disease. 

137. (i.) Cold, in various modes of application, 
has been resorted to for the removal of the pungent 
heat of the surface, which is believed to increase 
not only the distress of the patient, but also the 
vascular action and the exhaustion of organic 
nervous power. It may always be safely applied 
when the skin is very hotanddry. Various modes 
of employing it have been advised. Brpposs di- 
rected a free current of cold air to pass over the 
patient. But in resorting to this mode of reducing 

the temperature of the surface, the respiratory 
passages and organs may suffer, and the com- 
plications described above, especially bronchitis, 
pneumonia, pleuritis, or peritonitis may be thereby 
occasioned ; or the eruption may be suppressed. 
The obvious benefit resulting from treating the 
patient in.a large airy apartment, where the tem- 
, perature is cool, rather than very cold, and in 
which the air is being continually renewed, should 
never be overlooked ; and the bed and bed-cloth- 
ing ought to be cool and light, especially during 
the eruptive stages: but subsequently both the 
one and the other ought to be so regulated as to 
favour the restoration of the cutaneous functions, 
and to equalize the due distribution of the blood. 

138. The affusion of cold water over the surface 

of patients in scarlatina, so strenuously advised 
by Dr. Currie, and so generally and indiscri- 
minately practised during the commencement of 
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the more sthenic and regular forms of the disease. 
But an injudicious recourse to this practice in 
asthenic, malignant, and complicated cases, has 
brought it into disrepute. In the hands, however, 
of a discriminating physician —of one capable 
of interpreting aright existing pathological states, 
and of selecting and applying judiciously medicinal 
agents for the removal of these states —the cold 
affusion is still deserving of estimation. I have, 
however, preferred in most circumstances, cold 
or tepid sponging of the surface, adapting the 
temperature, and the fluids employed, to the pecu- 
liarities of the case — cold or cool fluids at an early 
stage and in sthenic cases, and tepid, or even 
warm fluids, at an advanced period, and in the 
asthenic or malignant forms, whenever the skin 
is hot and dry. These are in many respects pre- 
ferable to affusion, for they may be more fre- 
quently resorted to, and may be employed for a 
longer time, without exhausting the patient. The 
fluids which may be selected for this purpose 
deserve some notice. I have usually directed 
equal parts of vinegar and water, or of spirit of 
Minderrie and water, or camphor water, during the 
early stages; but have subsequently employed a 
weak alkaline solution, ora solution of borax, as 
being more likely to facilitate the restoration of 
the functions of the skin, during the advanced 
stages, and to prevent the affection of the kidneys 
and the dropsy often supervening as sequele of 
the disease. Frequent sponging of the surface with 
a solution of the nitro-hydrochloric acids, of a tepid 
or warm temperature, according to the state of the 
case, will be found of much service in the ma- 
lignant and asthenic forms of the malady. 

139. (i.) Baths, tepid or warm, according to 
the period of the disease and the peculiarities of 
the case, are often beneficial. The tepid bath in 
the earlier stages, generally lowers the heat of the 
skin, mitigates the uneasiness and burning attend- 
ing the eruption, and relaxes the surface. When 
the disease is further advanced, especially if it be 
complicated, then the warm bath may be preferred ; 
and when the eruption has suddenly or prema- 
turely disappeared, salt and mustard may be 
added to the water. Ifa warm bath be required 
during desquamation, or if any of the sequele of 
the disease supervene, the alkaline sub-carbonates, 
or the biborate of soda, will be a very useful ad- 
dition ; and if the complication be of a very serious 
character, mustard may be added. A frequent 
recourse to warm baths, during desquamation, will 
generally prevent the sequele of scarlatina, es- 
pecially if the alkaline additions just mentioned 
be made to the baths. 

140. (k.) Embrocations and eaternal applica- 
tions of various kinds have been employed; but 
they are required chiefly for the severer states, and 
internal complications of the malady ; or when the 
eruption either does not come out, or prematurely 
disappears. Blisters are most hazardous applica- 
tions for children in this disease, and are generally 
so in proportion to their youth, In the mild and 
regular forms they are not required, and in the 
malignant or complicated may produce gangrene 
of the part. They are sometimes of service in 
adults, especially at an advanced stage, and when 
due reference is made to the state of the urine. 
Mustard poultices are often of use in the circum- 
stances just mentioned ; but in the more malignant 
type of the disease, in very young subjects, they 


this century, has been found beneficial early in 
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may be followed by effects almost as dangerous as 
those produced by blisters, if they be too long or 
injudiciously applied. The embrocations and epi- 
thems prescribed above (§ 101.) and i the Ap- 
PENDIX (Form, 295, 296, 307. 311.), are the most 
efficacious, and are attended by none of the risks 
and ill effects often produced by blisters, and other 
external derivatives and counter-irritants. When 
properly employed, especially soon after a warm 
or tepid bath, they powerfully promote the fune- 
tions of the skin; and, by the absorption of their 
fumes, chiefly by the lungs, they tend to restore 
the secreting and excreting functions generally. 
The application of these, in the several states of 
the disease, has been pointed out in the remarks 
already offered. 

141. (/.) The diet and regimen of the patient 
must depend} in some measure, upon the type and 
the stage of the disease, upon the peculiarities of 
the case, and the circumstances of the patient. In 
the more regular, sthenic, or inflammatory forms, 
and in the more complicated cases, especially if 
the complications occur at an early stage, the diet 
and regimen should be antiphlogistic. Barley- 
water, thin water-gruel, &e. are generally suf- 
ficient during the earlier periods; but afterwards, 
and from the commencement in the more asthenic 
or malignant types, seltzer- or soda-water with milk 
may be given; and asthe disease proceeds, or be- 
gins to assume putro-adynamic or malignant cha- 
racters, spruce-beer, soda-water, or seltzer-water 
with wine ; sago, arrow-root, or tapioca with wine, 
or even with brandy in some cases, may likewise 
be prescribed; beef-tea, chicken or other broths 
being also allowed according to circumstances. 
Due ventilation should always be insisted on, 
avoiding however, currents of air, especially dur- 
ing desquamation ; the bed and bed-clothes being 
regulated according to the type, character and 
stage of the disease, as above advised ({§ 97. et 
pluries.). In order to prevent the usual sequela of 
the disease, during desquamation and recovery, 
the diet and regimen of these periods ought to be 
strictly prescribed, comformably with the advice 
already given (¢§ 120—123.) ; and, if anemia or 
much debitity be observed, the treatment prescribed 
for these, in the places referred to, should be 
adopted. (See arts. BLoop, Deficiency of (§ 48.), 
and Desriity (§§ 35. et seqg.). 
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[SCIRRHOUS AND OTHER MORBID 
GROWTHS.— Synon. — Squirrhus (oxippos, 
hard), Scirrhoma, Scirrhosis, Carcinos, Indu- 
ratio maligna ; Cancer scirrhosus, C. fibrosuin ; 
Carcinoma, Celsus; Encephaloma ; Scirrho- 
fungus ; Scirrho-encephaloid ; — Scirrho-en« 
cephaloma ; Scirrho-cancer ;  Scirrho-colloid ; 
Colloid, Colloid tissue, of recent writers ; — 
Kapkivos, Hippocrates, Galen ;— Skirrhus, Car« 
kinoma, Swediaur ;—Carcinus, Good ;—Krebs, 
Krebsschaden, Skirrus, Germ.;— Scirrhe, Car- 
cinome, Fr.; — Scirrho, Ital. 

Scirrvous AND OTHER Tumours. — Adventitious 
Growths. — Malignant and Non-Malignant 
Se ae “ie eee For- 
mations, — Cancer an ancroid ; 

J. H. Bennett. aaa 

Cuassir. — See Cancer and Funcorp 
DIsEaseE. 

1. Derin. — Scirrruo-Cancer.— A morbid 
growth or structure possessed of the power of ex- 
tending itself, or of .redevelopment after removal, 
and arising from constitutional vice. 

2. Non-Maticnant Growrus. — Structures 
which are adventitious, and possess the power 
of extending themselves locally, but which do not 
return after removal, nor contaminate the con- 
stitution. . 

3. Professor Bennett has defined true cancer- 
cus growths to consist of a structure which, “ once 
existing may spread to other tissues or organs, 
causing in them a disease or growth similar to 
itself, by a species of propagation similar to that 
possessed by animalcules or vegetable fungi.” In 
the articles in this work devoted to the considera- 
tion of the chief forms of Cancer, scirrhus has 
been treated of in its principal pathological and 
therapeutical relations (see arts. Cancer, Disease, 
§§ 141, 142, and Funcorp, or Funco-Hamarorw 
Diszasr). Since these were published, the re- 
searches of several eminent British and Foreign 
physicians have appeared and have added con- 
siderably to our knowledge of the intimate struc- 
ture of cancerous growths, into which the scirrhous 
conformation enters more or less, and upon which 
the other forms of cancer often supervene or are 
engrafted. Most of the recent writers on cancer- 
ous formations have described the microscopic ap- 
pearances of these formations; but they rarely 
agree as to what really constitutes the cancerous 
elements of structure ; and hence they contribute 
comparatively little to the diagnosis between truly 
cancerous and non-cancerous growths; and that 
little is neither generally nor readily applicable 
in practice ; whilstit in other respects does not tend 
to the advancement of practical knowledge. The 
purely practical physician, however scientific and 
rational his acquirements, may, perhaps, value the 
researches of the “ Histologists” — as the micro- 
scopic observers, comformably with Germanic 
custom, denominate themselves — at. too low an 
estimate; but there is little risk of any of them 
falling into this error, however they may fail in 
adding to our knowledge of the causation, pre- 
vention, or removal of the diseases which they 
microscopally investigate. Nevertheless, the in- 
formation which they furnish ought not to be 
neglected ; but should stimulate others, by its 
very deficiencies — by showing how little is really 
obtained by carrying us a step or two forward in 


our analysis—by comparing numerous disere- 
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pancies, opposite views, apparent differences, con- 
tradictory assertions, &c.-— to attain greater pre- 
cision of observation and description, unbiassed 
by hypothesis or hastily formed opinion. 

4. All the forms of cancer were, up to an early 
period of the present century, limited to— Ist. 
Scirrho-cancer and Carcinoma; and 2d.to Fungus 
Hamatodes, or Hamato-fungoid disease. To these 
were successively added, 3d. Encephaloma; 4th. 
Colloid disease, and Sth. Melanosis. Encepha- 
Joma, or encephaloid tissue, and hemato-fungoid 
disease are evidently identical ; the former being 
a more remarkable development of the brain or 
milt-like production than the latter, which pre- 
sents, with more or less of this production, a much 
more remarkable state of abnormal vascular de- 
velopment. Colloid formation has greater claims 
to the rank of a variety of scirrho-cancer, although 
it is often associated with, or approximates to, the 
scirrhous structure. Melanosis should be viewed 
as a distinct formation ; and not more intimately 
connected with true cancer than are tubercles. 
Amongst the earliest investigators of the micro- 
scopic structure of scirrho-cancer, Miter is most 
deserving of mention. In his work he divides 
seirrho-cancroid growths into the following va- 
rieties :—1st. Carcinoma fibrosum seu simplex ;— 
2d. Carcinoma reticulare ;— 8d. Carcinoma al- 
veolare ; — 4th. Carcinoma melanodes ; — 5th. 
Carcinoma medullare ; — 6th. Carcinoma hyali- 
num seu fasciculatum. Vocer reduced the va- 
rieties to four: — 1st. Cellular cancer; — 2d. 
Fibrous cancer ;— 3d. Melanotie cancer ; — and 
4th. Colloid cancer. GrucE distinguishes only 
three forms: — Ist. Fungus medularis; — 2d, 
Scirrhus ; — and 3d. Cancerous ulcer. Dr. 
Watsae, and more recently professor BENNETT, 
consider that there are only three forms of cancer, 
properly so called, namely, (a.) Scirrhus, or 
hard; (b.) Encephaloma, or soft; and (e.) 
Colloid or jelly-like cancer. All the forms men- 
tioned by morbid anatomists may, they think, be 
readily comprised under one or other of these 
heads, 

5. Professor Bennerr remarks, that ‘* when 
we endeavour to define what a cancerous growth 
really is, according to the description of morbid 
anatomists, or the symptoms of medical practi- 
tioners, we are at once thrown into a crowd of 
inconsistencies, from which the sooner we eman- 
cipate ourselves the better. This can be only 
done by attaching the term cancer to some cha- 
racteristic structure. Lrserr has endeavoured to 
do this, and to establish that the existence of the 
cancer-cell is pathognomonic ; that it may be dis- 
tinguished from every other kind of cell formation, 
and at once indicates the nature of a cancerous 
growth,” But Dr. Bexnerr adds, that the nu- 
merous observations which he has made obliges 
him to differ from M. Lezerv, and rather to agree 
with Mizzer in thinking that no single element 
is diagnostic of scirrho-cancer. The circumstance 
that no individual element is characteristic of 
cancer led Miiuer to maintain that there is no 
histological difference between it and healthy 
textutes. This also induced Vircnow to coincide 
with him in the opinion, that ‘carcinoma is no 
heterologous tissue, and its finer parts are not es- 
sentially different from the tissues of benignant 
textures and the primitive tissues of the embryo.” 
If this be true, much indeed, nearly all that I 
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have to add, under this head, to what I have | 
already written on scirrho-cancer, or malignant 
growths, may be spared; and I might join Dr, — 


Watson in remarking that “ microscopic observers 
say, that, in their minute and original structure, 
there is no perceptible distinction between the 
most innocent and the most malignant growths ; 
nay, that both agree in their primary corpuscular 
elements with the healthy tissues of animals and 
even of plants. This very agreement, if it reall 


be so complete, shows that in classifying morbid — 


growths, we must reject the aid of the microscope, 
and attend to their proper and more palpable 
features.” — (Princip. and Pract. of Physic. 8d 
Edit. vol. i. p. 217.) 

6. But the “ Histologists” aver, that the mi- 
croscope alone can furnish the diagnosis and the 
basis of classification, and it alone; and as they 
include in their ranks illustrious names, note 
withstanding equally illustrious dissentients, it is 
due to them to hear their statements and weigh 
their arguments. Professor Bsennerr observes, 
that ‘this dispute as to whether a cancerous 
growth be heterologous or homologous (LaEnnec), 
heteromorphous or homorphous (Lxgert), arises 
from two modes of viewing the subject. If any 
one individual element be chosen as the test of 
comparison, then it does not essentially differ from 
others existing in healthy tissues, and the structure 
is not heterologous ; but if several be chosen, and 
their relation to each other studied, then they dif- 
fer from those in normal textures, and they are 
heterologous.” (Op. cit. p.171.) Voce1 says, 
that ‘our diagnosis must be based, not so much 
on the coarser physical characters, which in cancer 
are liable to extreme variations, as on the histo- 
logical relations as viewed through the micro- 
scope.” Before, however, the consideration of the 
distinctions which histologists believe may be 
drawn by means of the more powerful microscopes, 
it will be necessary, in the first place, to take a 
view of the elements assigned by them as entering 
into the structure of scirrho-cancer and morbid 
growths. According to Professor Bennett, the 
latest writer on morbid structures of a scirrho- 
cancerous and cancroid nature, the following ele- 
mentary forms enter into their composition : — Ist. 
Molecules and granules ;—— 2d. Naked nuclei ;— 
3d. Cells of various kinds ;— 4th. Filaments or 
fibres; — 5th. Blood-vessels; — 6th. Crystals, 
These he considers as the elements of all morbid 
products. And agreeably with his own researches 
and with those of several other observers, he states 
that there is not any thing characteristic of cancer 
in either of these elements. when viewed alone; 
and that it is only in relation to each other that 
they become important.—In this article I shall 
consider the elementary structure of both ScrrrHo- 
Cancerous and Caxcrorp Growrns— of both 
Maticnanr and Non-Maticnanr Tvmours; 
and shall follow the arrangement and researches 
of Professor Bennetr. 

7. I, Evements or Morstp Growrtus. — i. 
Motecutrs and Granuces are described by Dr. 
BENNETT as varieties of the same form. A molecule 
he defines to be a minute body presenting no 
determinate edge or internal centre; a granule, a 
body which varies in size, and is distinguished by 
a distinct margin, the external edge of which is 
abrupt. When transparent, granules refract light 
and present a bright or dark centre, according to the 
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focal point in which they are viewed. A molecule 
may become a granule under a greater magnifying 
power, and the latter appears as the former under 
gless power; so that there is actually no real dis- 
tinction between these two organic elements, 
These bodies seem to vary in composition. They 
- may.consist of various kinds of fat, and disappear 
on the addition of potash or ether; or they may 
be albuminous, and be partly dissolved by acetic 
acid; or partly fatty and partly albuminous; or 
they may consist of pigmentary or mineral matter. 
A granule may be so large as to be called a 
globule; such as the bodies found in milk, Mole- 
cules and granules differ in shape; in general they 
are spherical, but they are sometimes more or less 
angular ; they may be isolated, or grouped, form- 
ing granular masses ; they may exist alone, or be 
mixed with other elementary forms. Dr. Bennerr 
considers them the most universal element in 
tissues, and of the greatest importance in their 
indications of the nature of structure. 
_ 8. These bodies appear to be formed primarily 
by precipitation, and secondarily by disintegration, 
‘The primary change in the germinating seed or 
ovum is the gradual appearance, in a transparent 
fluid, of numerous molecules and granules, which, 
by coalescing or enlarging, are gradually changed 
into more compound structures. The secondary 
- formation is when a structure decays, and gradu- 
‘ally breaks down into an organic or animal debris ; 
this is resolved into granules and molecules, which 
are ultimately reduced to a fluid state and are ab- 
sorbed. Thus there may be granules of evolution 
and granules of disintegration. (Brnnett.) Mole- 


cules and granules have distinct movements of 


their own; they turn round in a liquid with a 
tremulous movement. In the interior of cells 
_ these movements are often well marked, and very 
regular. ‘ When we magnify a salivary globule 
600 or 800 diameters linear, we can see the minute 
granular contents in a state of continual vibration, 
or revolving in circles of extreme minuteness. In 
certain vegetable cells these circles are enlarged 
so as to constitute a visible circulation. We fre- 
quently find molecules and granules encrusting or 
attached to larger globules, and they, doubtless, 
occasionally serve to assist the progress of deve- 
lopment. Sometimes they are attached together 
in masses, at others repelled and kept isolated. 
Similar facts may be observed wherever minute 
solid particles are seen floating in fluids, which 
prove that the movements of the minutest mole- 
cules are governed by laws as definite and fixed as 
those which rule the planets revolving in space. 
9. “ Molecules and granules may be produced 
mechanically, and are thus capable of being sub- 
jected to the same laws as those which are formed 
naturally. Thus, the pigmentary and mineral 
_ granules precipitated by the chemist are identical 
with those precipitated in living fluids. Again, 
when transparent oil and transparent albumen 
are brought into contact, a precipitation in a 
membranous form takes place at the point of 
union. Thus, a drop of oil cannot for a moment 
be surrounded by an albuminous fluid, without 
- its being inclosed in a vesicular membrane or cell. 
Rubbing the two drops of oil and albumen to- 
gether resolves them into granules composed of a 
minute particle of the one surrounded by a thin 
film of the other, which granules are identical with 
‘those found in animal fluids. Now, when it 1s 
Vou. Il, 
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remembered that oil and albumen pervade all 
organised bodies, that they are continually coming 
in contact, and that membranes and cells must 
thereby be necessarily produced; moreover, as 
the other soluble elements which enter into or- 
ganised structures must communicate to the fluids 
various kinds of densities, —it will be clear that 
all the physical conditions necessary for endos- 
mosis and exosmosis must be present. When, in 
addition, it is considered that modern anatomy and 
physiology have demonstrated that all organised 
structures consist of granules, nuclei, and cells, 
composed, in like manner, of a membranous 
envelope, and endowed more or less with the same 
physical properties, the importance of these facts 
must be recognised.” (p.140, 141.) 

10. Professor Bennett considersit in the highest 
degree probable that all blastemata— (bdlastema 
or cytoblaslema, or the amorphous plasma, which 
gives origin to cells or organised formations ; see art. 
Pus, § 2.) —containing the necessary nutritive 
principles in solution, precipitate minute oily 
particles, which are the elementary granules of 
histologists. These, either separately or united, 
constitute nuclei composed of oil, surrounded by 
an albuminous membrane. In this condition they 
become subject to the physical law of endosmosis 
and exosmosis, and absorb or exude materials, 
according to the circumstances in which they are 
placed, and the unknown vital power to which 
they are subjected. ‘‘It must always be remem- 
bered that the granules produced mechanically by 
the union of oil and albumen, are not vital struc- 
tures; but when formed in the animal body, 
under certain conditions, they become so. The 
physical relations pointed out are only necessary 
preliminary steps for the addition of that un- 
known force we call vitality, which directs the 
ultimate form these structures assume. They are 
a sine qua non, without which vitality cannot be 
called into existence. The different cells entering 
into the composition of the tissues are not formed 
from them directly as AscuErson supposed, but 
are the result of a series of physical and vital 
changes occurring in the elementary granules and 
nuclei, which, however, are themselves produced 
in the manner he pointed out.” (p.141, 142.) 
Instead, however, of saying that the physical 
conditions or relations here adverted to “are a 
sine qua non without which vitality cannot be 
called into existence,” it would be more correct 
to say, that they are the simplest and the earliest 
material or physical entities with which vitality is 
allied, and that, with the agency, or under the in- 
Auence of this alliance, they are capable of passing 
through aseries of changes of a more and more com- 
plex kind ;—that, although vitality could not be mas 
nifested without such material entities or alliances, 
in their earliest as well as in their progressively 
advanced states, the development and preservation 
of these states are entirely owing to the vitality 
with which such material entities are endowed 
from their earliest periods, and in their simplest 
forms, of existence. Dr, Bennett concludes, that 
the above considerations lead to a generalisation 
that is of some importance, namely, that the 
molecular element is the real basis of all the 
tissues, and not the cell, as maintained by 
Scuwann, or the nucleus, as is contended for b 
Henze; for no cells are formed without nuclel, 
and no nuclei without Fons) and it is a knows 
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latter in an exudation, and within nuclei and 


cells, that must guide us to a rational therapeutics, 


so far as the diseases of nutrition are concerned. 


11, ii, Naxep Nucter.— Nuclei may be 
formed, according to Professor Bennett, pri- 
marily and secondarily. — 1st. By the aggregation 
or confluence of molecules and granules, upon 
which a cell-wall is afterwards formed, ‘during 
the transformations of which the nucleus may re- 
main permanently, may undergo a species of 
development, or completely disappear.” — 2d. 
The original nucleus may expand and form the 
outer cell-wall, and another nucleus may be pro- 
duced within it, also by the deposition and con- 
fluence of granules, which, by division, or the 
formation of other internal nucleoli, produce new 
“« In either of these cases, oc- 
curring in healthy or morbid tissues, we may 
observe the nuclei of cells in all stages of their 
growth, and can have little doubt as to the pro- 
gressive steps of their production.” Dr, Benner 
considers that the nuclei formed in scirrho-can- 


nuclei and cells. 


cerous and cancroid growths are produced in the 
Same way as similar bodies in other textures ; and 
that, when seen in well-formed cancer-cells, they 
‘are for the most part secondary — that is, formed 
subsequently to the cell-wall which incleses them. 
He has, however, often found numerous naked 
nuclei mingled with the fibrous stroma. In some 
of these, doubtless, their occurrence is explained 
by the breaking down and disappearance of the 
cell-walls, which at one time inclosed them. In 
this manner free nuclei occur secondarily, and 
are the result of disintegration; but, at other 
times, they are undoubtedly a primary formation, 
“existing in an advancing, and not in a retrogressive 
growth, and are then often unconnected with 
cells, 
producing similar bodies, as Brucu believes, with- 
out the agency of cells, is very doubtful. But 
Dr. Bennerr considers them in no way necessa- 
rily connected with cancerous growths. In some 
instances they are associated with fusiform cor- 
puscles ; and are observed either to be identical in 
form and appearance with their nuclei, or as elongat~ 
ing to constitute that corpuscle itself—a transforma- 
tion rendered very probable by their appearances 
in several cases. ‘‘ The true signification of these 
free nuclei isin some instances difficult to determine; 
for, whilst we may occasionally with M. Lezerr 
consider them as fibro-plastic, in progress of deve- 
lopment into fibres, and at other times the remains 
of broken-down cells, the result of disintegration, 
there are other instances where the growth is 
“advancing, and where there are no evidences to 
“warrant either of these explanations.” If they 
“be connected with the fibrous element, it is easy 
to conceive that any of them remaining in a tissue 
may cause the return of a swelling in the cica- 
trix, or in the situation of a former tumour. But 
Dr. Benyerr is unacquainted with any fact 
which proves that a growth consisting of great 
‘multitudes of free nuclei among the fibrous stroma 
ever possesses the power of spreading to other 
tissués, as is the case with cancer. “It is there- 
fore probable, that as granules, which are in 
many respects identical, may be transformed into 
the nuclei of different textures ; so nuclei, which 
are alike, may be connected with fibres, or with 
“various kinds of cells. Of the laws regulating 
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these transformations we are ignorant; but as 
there are no granules distinctive of cancer-ny. 
cleoli, so there are no nuclei distinctive of cancer. 
cells, Moreover, the observations alluded tg 
show the necessity of considering nuclei as bodies 
distinct from cells. They may occur alone with 
fibres, producing a texture which may be called 
fibro-nucleated.” Koxiixer and Henre have 
described the occurrence of diaphanous bodies — 
floating among various tissues. Dr. Bennere 
has frequently seen these not only in cancerous 
and cancroid growths, but also in a variety of 
morbid products, and in the fluid squeezed front 
the lungs in catarrh and from other oedematous” 
tissues. He thinks that they may present a cers 
tain stage in the development of the nucleus, but — 
that they are more probably nuclei enlarged by 
the endosmosis of fluid, a view which is favoured 
by the fact of their frequency in textures which — 
are softened or infiltrated with serum. %: 
12. iii, Crtits.— Professor Bennett states 
that there is no kind of cell-formation which, at 
all times and under all circumstances, is capable 
of being distinguished from every other form of — 
cell-growth. Nevertheless, very characteristic — 
differences may exist among cells, the study of — 
which is of the greatest service in distinguishing 
one tissue from another. These differences prin« 
cipally depend upon the age or state of develop. 
ment, the situation in which the cells are formed, 
and a variety of concomitant circumstances, all 
of which should be taken into account before an 
accurate opinion as to their nature can be formed, 
The different kinds of cell which Dr. Bennerr 
has observed in scirrho-cancerous and cancroid 
growths are— Ist, The cancer-cell ; — 2d, Epi- 
thelial-cell ;— 3d, Cartilage-cell ;—— 4th, Com- 
pound granular-cell ;— 5th, Fibro-plastic and 
fusiform-cell ;—6th, Pus-cell. These names he 
admits to be open to objection, but he has none 
other to substitute for them. One viewed by 
itself is often not to be distinguished from ano« 
ther. It is only when occurring in groups, or 
examined in relation to surrounding textures, that 
these ‘terms becomes significative. An exact ap- 
preciation of each is of the utmost importance in 
the microscopic study of morbid growths. 4 
13. A. Cancer-cell.— Dr. Bennett’s descrip- 
tion of this cell is the most elaborate. He states _ 
that it exists under numerous forms, presents very 
different appearances at different times, and is of — 
variable size. In form it is either round, oval, 
caudate, spindle-shaped, oblong, square, heart 
shaped, or of various forms, from pressure on its” 
sides. The external edge is generally sharp and 
well-defined on the field of the microscope. It 
varies in size from 1-100th to the 1-10th of a 
millimetre in diameter; the former size occurring — 
in a very early stage of its development, the 
latter when the cell is old, and contains other 
cells. It is most commonly 1-50th to 1-30th of 
a millimetre in diameter. The cell is destitute 
of colour, except in melanotic cancer, when the 
pigment-granules it contains tinge it of a light or 
dark bistre brown, passing into deep black. The 
cell-wall, when young, is smooth and distended ; 
when old, it is more or less corrugated and 
flaccid. Its contents are various. ‘There is al- 
ways one nucleus, often two, and sometimes from 
three to nine. Most frequently there is only one, 
which is round or oval, generally the latter, and _ 
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- ‘contains one or two granules or nucleoli. The 
_-s.ucleus, like the cell itself, varies in size, and 
may occupy from 1-6th to 4-5ths of its volume. 
Between the nucleus and cell-wall there is a 
‘eolourless liquid, which, at first transparent, be- 
‘comes afterwards opalescent, from the presence 
of molecules and granules. On the addition of 
water, the cell-wall becomes distended by endos- 
mosis, and is enlarged. Syrup and thick muci- 
_ lage cause it to shrink and contract by exosmosis. 
The addition of acetic acid renders the cell-wall 
_ more transparent, and dissolves the young cells; 
whilst the nucleus either is unaffected, or its 
_ margin becomes thicker, and its substance more 
contracted. Liquor potasse reduces the whole to 
an amorphous mass, Sect 
» 14, The mode in which the cancer-cell is 
_ developed offers, in the opinion of Dr. Benner, 
one of the best examples of the endogenous 
_ growth and multiplication of cell within cell. 
_ At first, numerous molecules and granules are 
_ formed in the semifluid or solid blastema, several 
of them coalescing to constitute a nucleus, which 
F, “assumes an oval or round form. On this a cell- 
wall arises, and gradually enlarges, apparently 
9 formed either by the confluence of molecules 
attracted to the nucleus, or by the expansion of 
_ the nuclear wall. In either case, the cell-wall 
_ enlarges and separates itself from the nucleus by 
_ the endosmosis or assimilation of fluid from the 
surrounding blastema. Another nucleus may 
now often be observed arising within the cell- 
wall, first assuming the form of a granule, which 
"gradually enlarges until it presents the same form 
and size as the former one. Double nucleated 
‘cells are very common. Within each nucleus 
_ May now also be seen one or two nucleoli, which 
“sometimes form very early and hold the same 
_ telation to the nucleus as the nucleus does to the 
ell, One or both nuclei now enlarge: the 
nucleoli also increase in size, and not infre- 
_ quently within these latter other granules may be 
seen, forming and enlarging in their turn, ‘“ As 
_ the included nuclei grow and become transformed 
into cells, the original cell-wall becomes gra- 
dually atrophied, and dissolves or breaks down 
into granules of disintegration ; but in cases where 
the growth is rapid it expands, and constitutes 
_ what has been called a mother-cell, within which 
several cells, nuclei and nucleoli, may be seen in 
various stages of development. More commonly 
‘they dissolve or break down before arriving at 
this, and their progress is often checked by the 
formation between the nucleus and cell-wall of 
“numerous fatty molecules and granules, which at 
ength fill up the cell, press upon the nucleus, 
‘and render it abortive.” This constitutes one of 
he modes in which the so-called compound granu- 
‘lar cell is produced. 
~ 15. As the cell-wall becomes older, it seems 
to thicken, and to be less readily affected by re- 
‘agents. VoceEt says that the thick cell-wal] may 
“assume a fibrous character. Dr. Bennett has 
hever seen this, nor any appearance of cancer 
cells being developed into fibres. These cells 
‘may become caudate, elongated, and throw out 
‘pointed prolongations, but they do not split up 
Into filaments. It is probable that fusiform or 
epithelial cells have been mistaken for them. 
or does Dr. Bennett agree with Kiss in sup- 
‘posing that the mother cells may split into smaller 
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segments, and so multiply by division. It is 
ones that cells impacted in masses of coagu- 
ated blastema have been mistaken for compound 
cells, owing to their close resemblance. Brucu 
considers that secondary cells form within the 
parent one not only endogenously, but by the 
division of the nucleus ; and supports this opinion 
by numerous known facts in the development of 
embryonal cells and of plants, in which the 
nucleus is seen dividing in various ways: but 
he denies that the cell-wall itself ever thus 
divides, 

_ 16. The cause of the cancer-cell varying in 
size, appearance, and structure, according to Dr. 
Bennett, is the arrest of the process of develop- 
ment at different stages. It is, he supposes, with 
a simple cell as with the most highly organised 
plant or animal. It may perish at birth, infancy, 
youth, or maturity, while comparatively few ar- 
rive at old age. The situation and the amount 
of exudation or blastema thrown out also influ. 
ences their number, form, and size; while the 
degree of pressure to which they are subjected 
produces a similar result. 

. 17, Is the cancer-cell a new substance, or is it 
only a modification of cells pre-existing in the 
body? Dr, Bennerr states, that examined by 
itself, there is no possibility of distinguishing a 
cancer-cell from many epithelial, cartilage, or em- 
bryonal cells. ‘‘ When, therefore, a cancerous 
growth involves a mucous membrane, the skin or 
bone, it may be maintained that the cells cons 
tained in it are only excessive multiplications of 
normal structures. When the universality of 
mucous membranes is considered, how they line 
all hollow viscera, and permeate the various glands 
in which cancer is common, the difficulty of dis- 
proving such a view becomes very great.” In the 
liver also, the hepatic cells may be confounded 
with those of cancer in certain stages of their de- 
velopment ; and it may be asked whether, in this 
situation, the morbid cells are not altered normal 
ones. ‘This question, then, can only be solved by 
paying attention to a series of’ observations ; and 
Dr. Bennerr thinks, that those which he has 
detailed are sufficiently numerous and varied to 
prove the following: — Ist. That the cancerous 
originates in the same nervous and vascular dis- 
turbances as the other forms of exudation, — 2d, 
That cancer-cells, in whatever tissue they may be 
found, whether glandular, areolar, osseous, &e. 
present the same characters; and— 3d. That 
cancer may be actually seen to arise in tissues 
altogether separate from epithelium or cartilage. 
“Tt may be doubted whether the true cancer-cell 
be ever formed by transformation of a previously 
existing one. On the other hand, the epithelial 
and cartilage-cell may assume all the characters 
of that found in cancer, but a detection of their 
normal or anormal origin constitutes one of the 
distinctions between cancerous and _ cancroid 
growths.” — (Op. cit. p- 149.) It is manifest from 
the foregoing that ‘ Histology” throws but a faint 
light upon the diagnosis of the several forms of 
scirrho-cancer. But it may be interesting to 
know what one of the ablest and most zealous his- 
tologists further states respecting other cells found 
in morbid and in healthy structures. 

18. B. Epithelial cells. — The different forms of 
epithelial or epidermic cells, and the mode of 
their formation, ia to * much the same 
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in morbid as in healthy tissues. Dr. Bennett 
states that young plastic epithelial cells, when 
isolated and viewed by themselves, present all the 
physical characters of cancer-cells, especially 
when they have been lying for some time in a 
fluid, as often observed in the air-vesicles of the 
lungs, in the ventricles of the brain, or in the 
mucous coat of the bladder. When studied, how- 
ever, in mass, nothing can be more easy than to 
distinguish them. They have a disposition to run 
together in groups, and to adhere at their edges ; 
they are of tolerably uniform size. Cancer-cells, 
on the other hand, never exhibit a tendency to 
coalesce, but are for the most part separated by a 
greater or less quantity of molecular and granular 
matter, either disintegrated, or aggregated toge- 
ther: they vary greatly insize. As epithelial cells 
become older, their dissimilarity from cancer-cells 
becomes greater; they are then flatter, and re- 
semble scales. They are also more opaque, and 
more resistant to the action of acetic acid. When 
epithelial cells constitute the principal portion of a 
morbid growth, such as corns, warts, scaly erup- 
tions, &c. they become greatly compressed toge- 
ther, those external presenting a series of super- 
imposed laminez, whilst the deeper are round, 
oval, spindle-shaped, or more or less altered in 
form, or sometimes united into a firm growth, by 
pressure. ‘‘ Occasionally such growths soften and 
ulcerate at their summit, especially on mucous 
membranes, when the superficial cells imbibe 
moisture, enlarge, and occasionally again present 
many of the characters of cancer-cells. 

19. C. Cartilage-cell. — Dr. Brnnerr states, 
that many young cartilage-cells present the phy- 
sical characters of cancer-cells, and are similarly 
developed, so that at an advanced stage they 
resemble, with their included cells and nuclei, 
mother cancer-cells. ‘They may, however, be dis- 
tinguished in healthy adult articular cartilage, by 
the hyaline solid blastema in which they are im- 
bedded; and by the great distinctness of their 
margins and the high refractive power. of their 
nuclei. Even in diseased states of articular carti- 
lages, the cells of this structure may be distinguished 
from cancer-cells, by the presence of some of the 
former in a healthy state, although the majority of 
them become more or less opaque, from the de- 
position of molecular matter, and from the cells 
becoming partly or wholly filled with fatty 
granules. 

20. The cells in morbid cartilaginous growths 
are large, and according to MiLier more re- 
semble those of the embryonal, than of the adult 
tissues. These cells, when they become separated 
by disintegration of the hyaline substance, as ob- 
served in softened enchondromatous growth, pass 
more or less from the normal type, and resemble 
cancer-cells, In these cases the solid hyaline 
blastema breaks down into a molecular fluid, the 
cells are liberated, become enlarged, and float in 
it, together with broken up fragments of the fibrous 
structure, should any have existed. Water and 
acetic acid produce different effects upon these 
from those occasioned on cancer-cells. 

21. D. Fibro-plastic and Fusiform cell.—M. 
Lesert describes under this term a peculiar round 
or oval corpuscle, with a small nucleus, which has 
a tendency to elongate at both extremities, and to 
be transformed into fibres. Dr. Bennerr has met 
with these in all stages of their development, even 
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in cancerous and cancroid growths; but very 
often also in tissues and under circumstances un. 
connected with cancer, as in gelatinous polypus, 
and in the coagulated exudation from inflamed 
serous surfaces. From this he concludes, that 
fibro-plastic corpuscles are formed independent] 
of all cancerous complication, and that cells so 
produced have the power, as stated by Scuwany, 
of developing themselves into fibres. Mi rer 
remarks that ‘‘ the caudate corpuscles are by no 
means peculiar to fungus medullaris: they may, 
indeed, often be observed in its substance, but 
they frequently do not exist in it, while they are 
as often met with in non-carcinomatous as in 
medullary growths.” He adds, that they probably 
depend only on the transformation of cells into 
fibres, and are consequently merely fibres in an 
early stage of development. Both Lezerr and 
Bennett conclude, that the round or oval fibro. 
-plastic cell,- by elongation on one or both sides, — 
become caudate, spindle-shaped, and at length — 
fusiform; and that “after a time, fusiform cor. 
puscles, by being aggregated and compressed 
together, may produce a fibrous texture of con- 
siderable density, and by subsequently splitting up 
into fibres, occasion a true filamentous or densel 
fibrous tissue.’ Dr. Bennert adds, that the fibro. 
plastic cell may so resemble the young cancer and 
epithelial cell as not to be distinguished from either 
when viewed alone; but, by observing the form 
and character of the structures associated with it, 
and paying attention to the concomitant circum. 
stances, it may in general be recognised, 

22. E. Compound granular cell. — This cell is 
common in all morbid growths, and is frequently 
present in all the forms of cancer. It is round or 
oval, with a nucleus sometimes visible, at other 
times not. This cell varies from the 1-50th to 
1-35th of a millimetre in diameter, or even still 
more. It sometimes contains a few granules only, ~ 
at others it is so completely filled with them as to- 
assume a brownish or dark appearance. Water 
produces no change in this cell, but acetic acid 
sometimes renders the cell-wall more transparent. 
Compound granular cells are soluble in ether, and 
break down into a molecular mass on the addition 
of potash and ammonia. On gradually pressing 
these cells by a compressor, large drops, like those 
of oil, sometimes appear within the cell-wall, or 
exude through it. The cell-wall may be ruptured 
by friction, and its contents dispersed. 

23. The development of these cells has been 
watched by Dr. Bennerr in all forms of morbid 
products, and especially in the softenings occur | 
in nervous centres. ‘There it may be observed 
that the exudation first coagulates in minute moles 
cules and granules, among which larger, colours — 
less, transparent bodies are soon perceived. These 
are nuclei, upon which a cell-wall arises. Grae 
nules, nuclei, and cells may frequently be seen in 
all their stages of development, coating or en- — 
crusting the vessels externally. The granules are 
generally formed in the cell, between the nucleus 
and its wall. These become more and more nls 
merous, until at length the nucleus is observed, 
and the whole cell appears full and distended with 
them. The cell-wall is now dissolved, and its 
contents escape. Conjoined with this cell, masses_ 
of granules are often seen cohering together, of — 
various shapes, and not surrounded by any meme 
brane. These masses sometimes arise from the 
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solution of the cell-wall, or consist of portions of 
the coagulated exudation, frequently seen to break, 
and peel off from the vessels. The cells and 
masses now described are found in the exudative 
softening of parenchymatous organs, on thesurface 
of granulations and pyogenic membranes, in the 
colostrum, accompanying pus corpuscles, and 
combined with cancerous, tubercular, encysted, 
and all other kinds of morbid growths. They were 
first described by Grucer, who called them ‘in- 
flammation-globules.” Vocer termed them “ gra- 
nular cells;” and Dr. Bennerr first called them 
‘exudation corpuscles ;” but afterwards ‘“ com- 
nd granular cells,” as involving no theory. 

24. The true nature of these cells has been 
variously viewed. They were Jong considered to 
indicate the existence of inflammation, and their 
presence in various kinds of exudation supported 
the opinion ; but Bennett states, that the recent 
researches of Rrinuarpr and Vircnow have 
showa that there is no form of cell-growth which, 
under certain conditions, may not exhibit nu- 
merous fatty granules in its interior, and resemble 
the different stages of the compound granular 
cell. In this manner epithelial, cartilage, hepatic, 
pus, cancer, and indeed every other cell, may be 
transformed into the compound granular cell, by 
exactly the same series of changes as are above 
described. These observers consider that the fre- 
quency of this form of cell in so many kinds of 
morbid growth, and in such various textures and 
fluids, is not so much evidence of exudation as of 
the fatty degeneration of all cell formations: and 
they further point out this fatty transformation as 
sometimes commencing in the nucleus, or even in 
the nucleolus when it is enlarged —a fact which 
explains many of the appearances observed in 

§cirrho-cancerous and cancroid and other growths. 

25. F. Pus-cell,—In the article Pus I have 
described the Pus-cell, according to VocrL, Pus 
consists of numerous corpuscles floating in a clear 
fluid—liquor puris. These corpuscles are perfectly 

globular, and vary from 1-100th to 1-75th of a 
millimetre in diameter. Their surface is finely 
_ granular. They have a regular, defined edge, and 
roll freely in the liquor puris upon each other. 
i The addition of water increases their size, their 
finely granulated surface disappears, and they 
"become more transparent. Weak acetic acid par- 
tially, and the strong acetic acid completely dis- 
"solves the cell-wal], and brings into view the 

nucleus, which assumes the appearance of two or 

three, or even four or five granules close together, 
each with a central shadowed spot, and generally 
' about 1-400th of a millimetre in diameter. Al- 
_kalies and ether completely dissolve the pus- 
corpuscle. Dr. Bennert describes the production 
of the pus-cell as follows: —The exudation first 
forms a molecular and granular blastema, the in- 
dividual granules of which unite together in twos 
and threes, and constitute a nucleus, from which 
~ acell-wall arises. The early formation of pus may 
' be observed in the matter squeezed out of unripe 
abscesses, and in the exudations from blisters and 
other inflamed surfaces. The cell-wall thus 
- formed is about 1—50th of a millimetre in dia- 
' meter, is highly elastic, and assumes shapes ac- 
" cording to the degree and direction of the pressure 
to which it is subjected. Water and acetic acid 
dissolve the cell-wall, whilst the nucleus—which 
"before the addition of these reagents, resembled an 
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ordinary pus-corpuscle — exhibits the vsual two 
uF three granules, which may be considered as 
nucleoli. Dr. Beyxerr thinks that the bodies, 
which have hitherto been considered as pus-cells, 
are only the nuclei of corpuscles, the delicate 
walls of which are dissolved very rapidly and at 
an early period; but whether this is invariably 
the case requires to be confirmed. 

26. Pus varies in its characters with the surface 
on which it is formed, and the stage and course of 
its formation —with its age and circumstances af- 
fecting it. When formed on a mucous membrane, 
it 1s often mingled with epithelial cells in various 
stages of development. Some “ Histologists ” have 
talked of mucous corpuscles; but Dr. Bennerr 
very justly remarks that there are no bodies pe- 
culiar to mucus, what have been described as 
mucous corpuscles being either epithelium or pus- 
cells, When formed on a serous surface, pus-cells 
are associated with filaments, and with corpuscles 
which differ from them in structure. These cor- 
puscles, from the frequency of their occurrence in 
plastic lymph, Dr. Brennerr has called plastic 
corpuscles. Vatentin and others have termed 
them exudation ccrpuscles; and M. Lreserr and 
Dr. Watsue pyoid, from their resemblance to 
those of pus. They are composed of a distinct 
cell-wall, inclosing from three to eight granules. 
They vary in size from the 1-100th to 1-75th 
of a millimetre in diameter. The addition of 
water end acetic acid causes no change in them, 
although the latter reagent sometimes contracts 
and thickens the cell-wall, and at others renders 
it more transparent. On some occasions, when 
the exudation is so abundant on a serous mem-~ 
brane as not to coagulate, and when the fibrinous 
and serous portions are not fully separated, the 
corpuscles assume the characters of those of pus, 
although some of the fibrous element, with plastic 
corpuscles adhering to them, may still be observed. 
Dr. Bennett states that pus-cells are occasionally 
found in the fluid on the surface of cancerous 
ulcerations ; but that he has never met with them 
in softened cancer of internal organs but in one 
case, when they were at once distinguished by the 
action of acetic acid. This reagent, by exhibit- 
ing the peculiar granular nucleus — or nucleoli 
— of the pus-cell, at once distinguishes this cell 
from young cancer-cells (§ 14.), from young 
epithelial-cells (§ 18.), and from fibro-plastic 
cells (§ 21.). , 

27. iv. FILAMENTS AND Fisres. — Scirrho- 
cancer, cancroid, and various other morbid growths 
have generally for their basis a fibrous structure 
more or less firm, which presents all the characters 
as to early formation and development of fibrous 
tissues in healthy structures. Professor BENNETT bj 
states, that sometimes the fibrous tissue consists of 
delicate filaments of 1-600th of a millimetre in 
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thickness; at other times of well-formed areolar 
tissue, the diameter of each filament varying from 
1-500th to 1-400th of a millimetre in diameter. 
The addition of acetic acid often renders it more 
transparent, and presents visible permanent elon- 
gated nuclei. Such fibrous tissue is probably 
formed by the juxtaposition and ultimate deve- 
lopment of the fusiform cells described above 
(§ 21.). Occasionally the fibrous structure re- 
sembles elastic tissue, the filaments varying from 
1~300th to 1-250th of a millimetre in diameter, 
and presents the characteristic curled appearance. 
These different kinds of filaments are sometimes 
so closely placed together as scarcely to be se- 
parated by the needle, at other times they are 
loose, widely separated, and easily torn. ‘‘ They 
may run together, side by side, in wavy bands ; 
be mingled together in an inextricable mesh- 
work; or arranged in the form of loops or circles, 
surrounding openings or loculi.” 

28. Fibrous tissue is said to be formed in three 
ways:-—— Ist. By the precipitation in a fluid blas- 
tema of fibrinous molecules, in the form of rows, 
which afterwards coalesce and become consolidated 
into filaments. This process has been shown in 
the buffy coat of the blood and in recent exuda- 
tion from serous surfaces. — 2d. By the accumu- 
lation of granules, so as to form a spindle-shaped 
nucleus, which by its elongation splits up the 
coagulated exudation into lamine and fibres, as 
is observed in many forms of fibrous tissue. — 3d. 
By the development of cells which become 
elongated at both ends so as to form a fusiform 
corpuscle, which ultimately splits up into filaments, 
as seen in chronic exudation on serous surfaces. 
All these modes of formation are seen in cancroid 
and other morbid growths. 

29. v. Crystats. — These are sometimes found 
in cancerous and other growths, especially if these 
growths have been kept any time, or are partly 
decomposed ; or if they occur on mucous sur- 
faces. “They then assume the prismatic and 
other shapes of the triple phosphate, and are the 
_ results of putrefaction. Irregularly formed erys- 
talline masses are present in the structures, which 
undergo a calcerous degeneration. Crystals of 
cholesterine are occasionally found in the reti- 
culum of cancer, and sometimes needle-shaped 
crystals of margarine.” —Op. cit. p. 160, 161.) 

30. vi. BLoopvessets. — Dr. Bennerr states 
that he has never observed any thing peculiar about 
the bloodvessels in cancerous or cancroid growths, 
and that he believes them to present the same 
structure, and to be formed in the same manner, 
whatever that is, as in other tissues. 

31. Il, Cuemican Composition or Morsrp 
Growtus. — This subject has been considered by 
Bennerr and Watsue, conformably with recent 
chemical doctrines; and for a full account of it 
the writings of these physicians, as well as those 
of Lienic, Simon, Dumas, Day, and others, will 
be consulted with great advantage, although the 
chemical nature and relations of morbid growths 
are very imperfectly known. Dr. Bennerr indeed 
admits, that the present imperfect state of organic 
chemistry renders any investigation into the com- 
position of morbid structures most unsatisfactory. 
All that can be determined is that morbid growths 
partake of the same constituent elements as other 
forms of exudation from the blood ; and “ that not 
only are there no means of separating chemically 
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the different forms of scirrho-cancer and cancroid 
tumours from each other, but that it is also ims 
possible to distinguish those from other morbid 
products, or even from healthy tissues. It is not 
by analysing large masses of morbid structure, 


including, as they do, granules, cells, filaments, 


and salts, mingled together, that any light will be 
thrown upon the chemistry of tumours; but 
rather by first separating, with the aid of the mi- 
croscope, the minute structural elements entering 
into the composition of the growth, and then by 
endeavouring, by chemical manipulations under 
the same instrument, to ascertain the exact nature 
of each. Chemists have not turned their attention 
in this direction to any great extent; but histolo- 
gists are enabled, by the use of very simple re+ 
agents, to separate the chemical principles of 
cancerous and cancroid growths into four groups, 
viz. Ist. Albuminous principles ; 2d. Fatty prin- 
ciples; 3d. Mineral principles; and 4th. Pig. 
mentary principles. Further than this they cannot 
go; but, fortunately, a knowledge of the relative 
amount of those is easily obtained, and yields 
very important information.” — (Op. cit. p. 162.) 

32. i. Arsuminous PrincreLes. — Under this 
head Dr. Bennetr classes albumen, fibrin, and 
caseine, associating gelatine with these, although it 
materially differs from them. Albumen is the 
most abundant constituent of morbid structures; 
In this opinion—frequently stated in the course of 
this work — Vocet, Brucu, and Bennett agree, 
whilst they also admit, that the more solid parts 
are fibrin, and that the fluid in which the corpuscles 
swim is albuminous, the one being necessary to 
form the filaments, the other the cells. Fibrin 
may thus be considered as being formed from 
albumen ; for ZIMMERMANN has shown that fibrin 
results from a change in albumen, and has referred 
to the experiments of TrepEmann and GMELIN on 
the chyme, chyle, and blood of herbivorous ani+ 
mals, compared with those of carnivorous animals, 
which show that, notwithstanding the nature of 
their food, the chyme of the latter contains no 
fibrin, and their blood less fibrin, than the blood — 
of the former ; the fibrinous principle of the food 
of the carnivora being reduced to albumen during 
the primary digestion. The experiments of Ma- 
cEND1£, Nassz, and others, have shown that blood 
deprived of fibrin transfused into an animal, 
contained fibrin and became coagulable after 
having circulated for some time. From these 
facts it is manifest, that the fibrin of the blood is 
developed chiefly during circulation, On this 
subject Dr. Bennert remarks, that “it seems ex« 
traordinary, if the muscular and fibrous tissues are 
formed from fibrin, that this principle should 
exist in normal blood only in the small proportion 
of from one to three parts in one thousand —a 
quantity wholly inadequate for the purpose.” 

33. But it should be recollected that the 
nutrition of muscular and fibrinous tissues is not 
merely an attraction of fully developed fibrin, but 
of the constituents or elements of fibrin, which are 
changed into, or incorporated with, fibrous strucs 


‘tures by the influence of vitality; the fibrin exe 
isting in healthy blood being merely the residuum 


of the conversion of these elements. This view of 


‘the subject is supported by what is actually ob- 


served in diseases which impede the nutrition of 
fibrous structures, as in acute rheumatism, pneu- 
monia, consumption, inflammatory fevers, &c. in 
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‘which the quantity of fibrin in the blood is 


excessive ; for in these diseases the nutrition of 
these structures is either impeded or arrested, and 
hence the accumulation in the circulation of the 
elements forming them favours the development 


of fibrin in the blood, when vital power is not so 


far reduced as to prevent the attraction and co- 
hesion of the constituents necessary to the pro- 
duction of fibrin, According to this view the 
increase of fibrin in the blood is a consequence of 
inflammatory diseases; the non-incorporation of 
the constituents of fibrin by fibrinous tissues — or 
the interrupted nutrition of these tissues — causing 
an excess of these constituents, and the attraction 
and cohesion of a certain proportion of them, ac- 
cording to the state of organic nervous energy, in 
the form of fibrin, during the process of coagula- 
tion, when the blood is removed from the system. 
34. The existence of casein in scirrho-cancer, 
and in other morbid growths, is very doubtful, 
although its presence has been contended for 
by several chemical pathologists, in tuberculous 
and some other diseased structures. Miter 
proved the presence of gelatin in enchondroma- 
tous and colloid formations. Dr. Bennerr states 
some preparations of colloid in his possession are 
still perfectly transparent after long immersion 
in alcohol; whilst others have been transformed 
into a white opaque matter, resembling boiled 
white of egg. Hence the chemical composition of 
this: viseus fluid in cancer may be inferred to 
differ in different cases ; but in what this difference 
consists, unless it be owing to the quantity of al- 
bumen it contains, has not been determined. The 
able investigator just mentioned remarks that, in a 
fluid state, the albuminous principles are, with the 
exception of caseine, not affected by the addition 
of acetic acid ; but when once coagulated in the 


form of molecule, fibre, or membrane, they are 


again rendered more transparent by this agent. 
This property of acetic acid enables the histologist 
to render their sections and filaments of structures 
transparent, and to partly dissolve cell-walls. 
The filaments and cell-walls of scirrho-cancerous 
and cancroid growths are composed of albuminous 
principles, and the more filamentous and dense the 
structure is, the more does it abound in this 
chemical constituent. 

35. ii. Farry Principres.— The modes in 
which fatty matters may be produced in the 
system, in health and in disease, have been much 
and differently discussed amongst chemists and 
chemical pathologists —a class or sect of patholo- 
gists which have again risen to celebrity, with 
Liesic at their head. Fatty matter exists in 
scirrho-cancer and other morbid growths in four 
states — as a nearly pure fat, in an almost sapont- 
fied state,.in a non-saponified state, and as a fatty 
acid, Dr, Bennett states that it is never structu- 
rally free, for, being invariably associated with 
fluid albumen, no sooner is oil precipitated so as 
to assume form, than the minutest granule of it 
becomes enclosed in a thin coagulated film of 
albumen. Such granules may be recognised by 
the resistance they offer to the action of weak 
acetic acid, or by their disappearance on the ad- 
dition of ether; and their number, in any given 
point of a structure, is a tolerable index of the 
amount of fatty matter present. Fat may also 
exist in the form of crystals of cholesterine, and 


of margaric acid. The F rench chemists insist that |, 
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fat enters the body ready made in the food ; whilst 
Lrezic and his disciples maintain that it is formed 
in the system, Ist, by the primary digestion, and 
2d, by the decomposition of the tissues or by 
secondary digestion. It is probable that, in morbid 
structures, its presence may also be sometimes 
imputed to a transformation of the albuminous 
constituents, or of a portion of them, 

36. The existence of fat in healthy and in 
morbid structures may, therefore, be more cor- 
rectly referred to the following different sources : 
— lst. To the introduction of ready formed fat in 
the food ;—2d. To the early processes of digestion ; 
—3d. To the decomposition and absorption of 
the tissues ; — and 4th. To the transformation of 
the albuminous principles. The /first of these 
sources requires no remark. As regards the 
second, it cannot be doubted that animals which 
become very fat by feeding on grain, must have 
the power of converting the constituents of these 
into adipose tissue, as the very small proportion of 
oil which these contain could not be adequate to 
this result. The third source may be less readily 
admitted, although various considerations suggest 
its existence. As to the fourth source of fatty 
production, it certainly exists in morbid for- 
mations, and especially in albuminous exuda- 
tions, more generally than is supposed. I have 
seen it repeatedly to a very great extent in the 
albuminous exudations formed between inflamed 
serous surfaces, more especially in the chronically 
inflamed cases ; and when the albuminous exuda- 
tions had passed to the state of organised, or 
partially organised, areolar tissue, this adventitious 
tissue appearing not only to contain oil-globules 
thickly disseminated throughout it, but, in some in- 
stances of long standing, gradually to pass into 
masses of fat, identical with other adipose parts. 
These changes in the adventitious membranes, 
adhesions, and parts connecting inflamed serous 
surfaces have been already noticed when treating 
of the alterations consequent upon inflammations 
of the peritoneum and pleura; but they have 
hitherto escaped the notice of pathologists. I 
have also observed this conversion of old exuda- 
tions from, and adhesions between, serous surfaces 
into fat within the vertebral theca, in cases of 
prolonged paraplegia; and very probably this: 
conversion is one of the modes of reparation, or of 
removing these consequences of inflammatory ac-. 
tion, the albuminous principles passing into the 
fatty to facilitate their absorption through fine 
vessels or canals. 

37. Connected with this subject, Dr. Bennerr 
remarks that it is probable, under favourable cir- 
cumstances, that the albuminous principles may 
be converted into fat; for pathologists are ac- 
quainted with numerous facts, which prove that 
muscular, areolar, fibrous and other albuminous 
tissues may be so converted. The universal oc- 
currence of compound gragular corpuscles in old: 
exudations is evidence of this, although it may be 
erroneous to suppose that the original transforma- 
tion is connected with any influence possessed by 
cells. Donnz, after carefully removing all the 
globules from milk, and Jeaving no visible evidence 
of fat under highly magnifying powers, still sue- 
ceeded in extracting it by means of ether. “ Fat, 
then, is probably held in solution, and enters the 
cell-wall by endosmosis ; where 1t is precipitated 
in the form of granules, Jao become enveloped 
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with a layer of albumen, and are prevented from 
passing out. In this manner fat, resulting from 
the disintegration of exudations, becomes accu- 
mulated in previously existing cells. Hence 
various kinds of these bodies act as mere store- 
houses for excessive formations of fat in morbid 
growths, as the adipose cells proper perform the 
same function in healthy tissues. In one, fat 
exists in the form of granules,in the other as a 
fluid oil, because pre-existing cells generally have 
for their contents albuminous matter in a state of 
solution, which is not the case with the adipose 
cells.”—(Op. cit. p. 166.) 

38. When the muscular system undergoes the 
fatty degeneration, it has been supposed that the 
deposition of fat by its excess causes atrophy, and 
subsequently destruction of the muscular fibres. 
But Dr. Bennett states that, in watching care- 
fully the progress of fatty transformation, he has 
. convinced himself that it often commences in the 

very centre of the muscular fasciculus, apparently 
by the fibrillz breaking up, losing their continuous 
and characteristic transverse markings, and as- 
suming the form of minute fatty molecules, which 
afterwards become larger and larger, so as to 
constitute granules of various sizes. The same 
change is observed in muscles in the vicinity of 
diseased parts which for a long time have not 
been called into action. This observer adds, that 
** the whole fasciculus becomes thus affected, and 
at length large drops of oil accumulate in the 
interstices of the fasciculi, which gradually assume 
all the appearances of adipose cells, and, by their 
increase at the expense of the muscular fibre, 
communicate to it the yellow colour and other 
physical characters of fat. This conversion of the 
albuminous principle into the fatty, is brought 
about independently of the agency of cells or 
nuclei, and shows that, in the retrograde, as in the 
advancing process of nutrition, the molecular and 
granular element is the form of structure which is 
the basis of every other.” 

39. iii. Minerat Principres. — In scirrhous, 
cancerous, and various other morbid growths, as 
in every other exudation from the blood, more or 
less of mineral or saline matter is present, the 
amount however of which varies much in different 
cases. These form into crystals with the progress 
of decomposition, crystals of the ammoniaco- 
magnesian phosphate being notuncommon. More 
generally small collections of phosphate of lime 
are found either in granules or in masses, or in 
irregular fragments, which are soluble in the 
nitric and hydrochloric acids. Sometimes the 
mineral substance is so abundant as to impart to 
the dried growth an osseous appearance. This 
change may take place in cancerous as in tu- 
bercular formations, although not so frequently, 
converting portions of either into calcareous con- 
cretions, Dr. Bennett states, that in some forms 
of cancroid growth, the mineral principle, like the 
fatty, seems to enter pre-existing cells in a state of 
solution, and to become afterwards precipitated, 
so as to assume somewhat of an organized ap- 
pearance, 

40. iv. Picmenrary Princieies. — The ex- 
udation of blood into the substance of scirrhous, 
eancroid, and other morbid structures, and the 
change in the exuded blood, as well as the 
alteration thereby occasioned in the tissues in 
which the blood exudes, are manifestly the causes 
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of the different tints of colour which these strucs 
tures present. The deeper hues are probably 
owing to some chemical change in the exuded 
blood and other fluids, and probably the colouring 
matter of bile may sometimes aid in modifying or 
deepening the tint. Dr. Watsue considers the 
bright yellow matter, associated with fatty matter, 
sometimes forming a reticulum, or collected to- 
gether in masses, to be analogous to the kirronosis 
of Lossrern ; but Lezerr views it as a peculiar 
kind of fat, which he calls xanthose. The black 
matter sometimes found in cancer, is owing either 
to the action of the morbid secretion of the dis« 
eased part upon the globules of the blood in the 
capillaries or exuded from them, or to the as- 
sociation of melanosis with cancer (see art. Mr- 
LANOSIS, §§ 4. ef seg.). That it originates in some 
change which the blood undergoes, is shown by 
the circumstance of this change having been traced 
in the same specimen through all the intermediate 
tints from blood-red and rusty brown to the 
deepest black. Dr. Bennerr has ascertained that 
the colour of the black matter, occasionally found 
in cancerous growths, is destroyed by nitric acid 
and chlorine, —a change which distinguishes it 
from the black matter which commonly accumus 
lates in the bronchial glands and lungs of old 
people, and in the black phthisis of colliers. In 
the latter instance the black matter is undoubtedly 
carbon, in the former its nature is unknown. * — 
(See arts. Lunes, § 185.; and Mrxanosis.) - 
41. III, Generat Anatomy or Scirruoe 
CANCEROUS AND OTHER GrowTHS. — 1. OF 
Scrrruo-cancerous Growrus.— Continuing to 
adopt the description of Professor Bennett, these 
growths are constituted of nucleated cells, pre- 
senting the characters attributed above to cancer- 
cells(§§13.etseq.), and infiltrated among the meshes 
of a fibrous stroma. Conjoined with the fibres and 
cells there is invariably present a viscous fluid, in 
which the cells swim, as seen under the micro- 
scope. The fibres, the cells, and the viscous fluid, 
are the three essential elements of these growths ; 
and it is on the relative amount of each which 
determines the species of cancer. “ If the fibrous 
element be in excess, it constitutes scirrhus, or 
hard cancer; if the cells be numerous, encephae 


* According to Simon and Day, the following prot7- 
mate analysis of scirrhus have been made by M. 
L’HERETIER; — 
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A fatty growth analysed by NEES VON ESENBECK cons 
tained 23°0 of solid fat ; 12°0 of extract of flesh ; 11-0 of 
gum.-like animal matter; 23:0 of albumen ; 19°0 of phos- 
phate of lime; and 1°5 of carbonate of magnesia. It is 
not stated whether this solid fat contained cholesterine ; 
in all probability it did, ‘as this substance-is often found 
in fatty tumours. Inafatty tumour examined by MOLLER, 
acicular crystals were found mixed with a grey substance 
which was deposited in vesicles and dissolved by boiling 
water; from which it was not precipitated by acids or 
the ordinary metallic salts. The crystals were insoluble 
in acids, water, or alcohol, but dissolved in ether;_ 
hence they probably consisted of cholesterine. Another 
fatty tumour contained some casein, precipitable from 
the aqueous solution by acetic acid. . 
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Joma or soft cancer; and if the fluid abound, or 
be collected into loculi or little cysts, it is colloid 
cancer. All these forms of cancer may frequently 
be observed in the same tumour—in one place 
hard or scirrhus; in another soft or encephaloid ; 
and in a third jelly-like collections, or colloid. 
Yet, although they may pass into or succeed one 
another, they are not infrequently distinct from 
their origin to their termination.” 

42. A, Scirrhus.— Hard cancer has been fully 
described in the article Cancer; and I have 
therefore only to add at this place, that at all 
times a pulpy substance may be removed from a 
fresh-cut surface of it by scraping, which, on 
microscopic examination, is seen to contain nue 
merous cancer-cells, mingled with molecules, 
granules, and fragments of fibrous tissue, ~an 
appearance which distinguishes scirrhus from 
certain forms of fibrous tumour, which to the 
naked eye exactly resemble it. A thin section of 
the scirrhous growth is seen to be principally 
composed of filaments, of various sizes, running 
in different directions, sometimes forming waved 
bands, at others an inextricable plexus, among 
which the cells may be seen infiltrated, or form- 
ing loculi or cysts enclosing masses of these cells. 

- 43. B. Encephaloma. — Soft, or brain-like 
cancer, has been considered in the article Funcoip 
Disease. It consists of a soft pulpy growth, of a 
whitish, yellowish, or bluish tint, breaks down on 
moderate pressure, and yields a copious milky or 
creamy juice. It presents different degrees of 
vascularity ; reddish parts or spots appearing, 
Owing to extravasations of blood, or to degrees of 
vascularity. On examining a fresh-cut section, it 
presents a very loose fibrous texture; but in the 
denser parts it approaches the character of the 
soft portions of scirrhus. In the pulpy parts no 
trace of fibres is visible, or merely fragments of 
them. Yellowish parts, either reticulated or col- 
lected into masses, generally consist of fatty 
degeneration of the cancerous tissue, and form 
the cancer reticulare of Mitten. ‘This yellow 
matter is often of cheese-like consistence, friable, 
and resembles tubercle, for which it has been 
mistaken. The blackish tinge is owing to black 
pigment (§ 40.) infiltrated in the cancerous 
elements, or existing within the cells, constituting 
the malignant melanosis, or melanic cancer of 
some authors. The cream-like fluid presents, under 
the microscope, a number of the cancer-cells 
already described ({§ 13. et seq.). Sometimes 
mingled with a large number of molecules, gra- 
nules, compound granular cells, blood-corpuscles, 
and more or less of the fibrous element. (See art. 
Funcorp Disease.) 

44, C. Colloid or Gum-Cancer.—Glue-cancer, 
or collections of gelatinous matter resembling 
glue, calves’-foot jelly, or semi-fluid gum, are found 
in masses varying from a minute point to the size 
of a large orange. In colour colloid is yellowish, 
greyish, brownish, or reddish ; very rarely green 
or black. It may be transparent or amber-like, 
or semi-transparent or opaque, resembling honey. 
It may be disseminated in a fibrous texture, giving 
it a pearly aspect, or it may be collected in distinct 
cysts. “It is one of the most common constituents 
‘of compound encysted growths of the ovary, and 
it is not infrequently seen in cysts of the kidney, 
and follicular swellings of the skin.” —( Bennett.) 
Qn examination with the microscope, this substance 
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Is Occasionally seen quite structureless, or exhibits 
only a fine molecular appearance, and it then has 
been called colloid tissue. At other times nume- 
rous nucleated cells, presenting all the characters 
of cancer-cells, in various stages of development, 
are found in itasa blastema ; and it is then observed 
that the growth hasa tendency to spread. ‘This is 
colloid cancer. 

45. ‘* When colloid cancer is formed on a free 
surface, as on the peritoneum, it often presents 
small grains, of a grey colour, resembling coe 
agulated gum-arabic. When collected in masses, 
these have an irregular nodulated aspect. A fresh 
section presents a surface with numerous loculi or 
cysts, which vary from the size of a pin’s head to 
that of a walnut, filled with a clear glistening 
gelatinous matter, surrounded by fibrous sub- 
stances or mesh-work.” Cancer-cells originate 
in colloid matter, as in other kinds of blastema, 
by the formation of granules, nuclei and cells. 
The fibrous structure of colleid, according to 
Dr. Bennetr, never contains permanent nuclei, 
or affords any evidence of being developed from 
nuclei or celis; it seems rather to be formed by 
precipitation alone. 

46. D. These three forms of true cancer are 
vascular, but in different degrees. Scirrhus is 
least so; colloid is more so then scirrhus; and 
encephaloma is most vascular — sometimes so 
much so as to bleed readily and profusely. These 
forms pass into each other, sometimes so impers 
ceptibly as to render the arrangement of several - 
specimens a difficult matter; more especially as 
respects scirrhus and encephaloma or fungoid 
cancer. 

47, iis OrnerR Morsip Growrus.— Morbid 
structures, which, to the unaided sight, to the touch, 
and often in the progress of the case, so closely re- 
sembles cancer as to be frequently mistaken for it, 
and yet which presents on microscopic examina- 
tion differences of a very marked character, have 
been termed cancroid by Dr. Bennerr. Hitherto, 
he remarks, this distinction has not been very 
accurately attended to; for, although practitioners 
have recognised the existence of fibrous, sarco- 
matous, warty, fatty, and other so-called non- 
malignant growths, experience every day proves 
that there are no symptoms which enable them to 
detect these with certainty. : 

48, A, A fibro-nucleated cancroid growth is 
described by this writer to consist of filaments 
infiltrated with oval nuclei. It can be distinguished 
from scirrhus and from encephaloma only by 
microscopic examination, as it sometimes closely 
resembles the one, and at other times the other. 
As to its minute structure this growth ought to be 
separated from true cancer on the one hand, and 
from fibrous tumours on the other. It is deficient 
in cancer-cells, which are essential to the first ; 
and it possesses numerous naked nuclei in no way 
connected with cell-formation, which are not found 
in the second. ‘his form of cancroid growth, 
however, evidently so closely resembles cancer, or 
possesses SO much of what has been usually called 
the malignant character, 1n other respects, that a 
diagnosis is dificult. The most important dis- 
tinction between it and true cancer is that, al- 
though it may return in the place originally 
affected, after excision, it does not appear ever to 
occur secondarily in the glands or other organs. 

49. B. Epithelial Cuncroid Growths, — Dr. 
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Bewnnerrt considers that cancer of the lip, chimney- 
sweeper’s cancer, noli me tangere, malignant 
ulcer of the face, cauliflower excrescence of the 
uterus, and other appellations are given to morbid 
growths, which have been considered cancerous 
or malignant, but which possess a very different 
structure, and are therefore only cancroid. Mr. 
Pacer pointed out the identity of several of these, 
considered them as warty in their nature, and 
ascribed them to hypertrophy of the papilla of the 
skin. Dr. Srmpson classed cauliform excrescence 
of the cervix uteri with soft warts and condylomata, 
and stated that it had often been confounded with 
carcinoma or medullary fungus. Examined by 
Rerp and Goopsir it was shown to consist of 
groups of large nucleated cells. These and 
similar alterations of the epidermic and mucous 
surface Dr. Bexnerr views as epithelial cancroid 
growths, and as essentially consisting of an hyper- 
trophy of the mucous or epidermie layer, com- 
posed of numerous epithelial cells more or less 
impacted together (§ 18.). They may occur 
on large free surfaces, as the skin or digestive 
mucous membrane; or within mucous follicles, 
and the minute ramifications of secreting glands, 
as the mamma, kidney, &c. In the former case, 
corns, callosities, condylomata, warts, and scaly 
eruptions of the skin, or polypi and fungous ex- 
erescences of the mucous membrane are occa- 
sioned. In the latter case, various kinds of en- 
cysted swellings, hairy and horny productions, and 
dilatation ef the minute ducts in secreting glands 
by the desquamation and retention of their con- 
tained epithelial cells are produced. The forms of 
epithelial growth which more especially resemble 
cancer, and which are therefore cancroid, are— 
Ist. Certain warty and fungoid excrescences of 
the skin and mucous surfaces ; — 2d. Some ulce- 
rations of mucous membranes, especially those of 
the lip, tongue, and cervix uteri; —and 3d. The 
changes occurring in follicles and excretory ducts, 
the latter, when associated with hypertrophy of 
the surrounding fibrous tissue, constituting some 
forms of so-called sarcomatous tumours. 

50. (a.) Warty and fungous excrescences are 
very common. The former are often observed on 
the fingers of young persons, more especially of 
those addicted to the vice of self-pollution; and 
they sometimes also appear about the face and 
neck, They consist of a congeries of elongated 
papilla, sometimes flattened at the top, at other 
times presenting fissures and sulci leading to a 
common root. These tumours may vary from 
the size of a millet seed to that of a child's head. 
Dr. Brennerr describes them as having their 
surface sometimes smooth, at other times lobulated, 
composed of rounded groups of papilla resembling 
a cauliflower. When small, they are almost 
wholly composed of epithelial scales, which as- 
sume a square or elongated form, their nuclei 
being usually very distinct. The larger growths 
internally consist of a fibrous structure, into 
which loops of vessels from the capillary network 
of the dermis is prolonged. They are covered by 
compressed epithelial scales. They often soften 
and ulcerate on their surface or at their base, 
some of the epithelial cells then enlarging from 
endosmoses and often resembling cancer-cells, 
whilst others are elongated and split into fibres, 
Mingled with the altered cells are numerous 
molecules and granules, and often pus-corpuscles, 
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giving an ichorous character to the discharge from - 
the sore or ulcerated surface. In this manner a 

cancroid ulceration may be produced, and proceed 

to a greater or less extent, the base of the ulcers 

being generally covered by papillated fungoid 

projections, the edge being elevated, indurated, and 

rugged, 

51. The polypi which grow from the surface of 
mucous membranes are covered externally by 
thickened epithelial cells, are internally composed 
of fibrous tissue more or less dense, and are 
abundantly supplied with blood-vessels. They 
resemble in structure the excrescences just dé 
scribed, and like them may ulcerate, the ulcera- 
tion, however, being much more frequently at- 
tended by hemorrhage, These polypi are very 
common in the cervix and os uteri, and less so in 
other mucous surfaces. 

52. (b.) Another form of epithelial cancroid is 
described microscopically by Dr. Bennerr as ap- 
pearing first as an ulcer, sometimes as a slight 
induration of, or small wart on, the affected part, 
It is common on the under lip, on the tongue, and 
in the cervix uteri. In the lip, a furrow or goove 
is often observed early in the indurated spot. This 
slowly extends, in the form of ulceration, with 
indurated, thickened, and raised margins, is 
circular and cup-shaped, its surface being some- 
times covered by a white-cheesy matter, at 
others by a thick crust; and proceeds until it 
involves a considerable portion of the structure, 
pouring out a foul ichorous discharge. In the 
tongue the base of the sore is fungoid and papil- 
lated, and dense, owing to the close impaction of 
laminz of epithelium. On the cervix uteri, these 
ulcers have hard, irregular edges, yield a copious 
ichorous discharge, and cause more or less thick- 
ening of the adjoining textures, When examined 
microscopically, these cancroid ulcers present on 
their surfaces masses of epithelial cells, in all their 
stages. Some of these cells are spherical, nu- 
cleated, about 1-50th of a millimetre in diameter ; 
others much larger. They often resemble cancers 
cells when viewed alone, but are associated with 
flattened scales, varying in size and shape, some« 
times in groups adhering at their edges, at others 
forming confused masses, Many of the cells and 
scales often reach an enormous size, and as they 
become old split into fibres, These elements are 
commonly associated with numerous molecules 
and granules, naked nuclei, fibro-plastie, fusiform 
and pus-cells. Immediately below the surface, 
the epithelial cells are more or less compressed 
and condensed ; and, when the disease is very old, 
they present. concentric lamine, surrounding a 
hollow space. 

53. (c.) Cystic Growths, consisting of epithelial 
cells and scales, often occur in minute follicles 
and crypts. They may also form within the 
excretory ducts of glands. They have been well- 
described by M. Lezerr and by Dr. Bennerr, 
The contents of these cystic growths are not 
merely epithelium-cells in all stages of develop- 
ment, but also fatty cells, granules, and crystals 
of cholesterine. These obstruct the duct, and then 
enlargement or tumour of a cystic kind is formed. 
These cysts vary from the size of a pea to that of 
a large orange ; their appearance varying with 
the proportion of epithelium, or of fat, or of 
cholesterine they may contain. Quantities of epi- 


thelium are also thrown off from the lining of the 
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 Jateral ventricles in cases of cerebral meringitis, 


and in the ovaria during ovarium dropsy. 

54, “In many fibrous, or so-called sarco- 
matous growths in glands, we frequently find the 
hypertrophied filamentous tissue forming loculi 
which vary in shape with the amount of lateral 
pressure they receive. This may occur in can- 
cerous and cancroid growths, and the spaces so 
produced may be occupied by either cancer or 
epithelial cells. Hence, even on a microscopic 
examination, the latter may be readily mistaken 
by an experienced histologist for cancer. The 
fibrous tissue in both cases is the same, but the 
cells present the differences formerly pointed out 
between cancer and epithelial cells ($ 18.), 
the latter being frequently about the same size, 
and exhibiting a great disposition to run together 
in groups.” .The cystic formations in sarcoma are 
caused by the same circumstances as produce 
simple cysts in the liver, kidney, and other 
glandular organs: the minute excretory ducts are 
obstructed by granular exudations or exfoliations, 
and fluids accumulating behind them produce 
dilatations or cysts. Hence the frequency of en- 
cysted growths in structures furnished with follicles 
or ducts. Occasionally the epithelium is so 
closely impacted in the dilated ducts as to be 
turned out in the form of moulds of the tubes on 
making a section through them. ‘ This form of 
epithelial accumulation in the ducts of glands, 
which are the seats of fibrous or sarcomatous 
growths, merits great attention, as to this circum- 
stance must be attributed their great resemblance 
to cancer.” — (p. 183.) 

55. C. Fibrous cancroid growths consist 
wholly of fibrous or filamentous tissue, and so 
closely resemble scirrhus as to be continually 
mistaken for it. This fibrous tissue is formed as 
above described (§¢ 27, 28.), and it may be thus 
produced in various tissues and organs. This 
tissue is the most universal both in healthy and 
diseased parts. It forms the stroma, or frame-work, 
of nearly all the tissues. “It exists in almost 
every kind of cancroid and cancerous growth: so 
that a fibrous tumour is one of these, minus the 
nuclei and cells, which give to each its peculiarities. 
Fibrous growths present themselves in numerous 
forms. One of the most common is that of cica- 
trix; another is that of a white glistening patch, so 
common on serous surfaces ; a third is the chronic 
band or ligamentous tissue uniting serous mem- 
branes, the result of simple exudations of some 
standing; and a fourth is the peculiar induration 
of the skin, constituting sclerosis in children, and 
elephantiasis in adults.”—(p. 184.) Cancroid 
fibrous growths assume two principal forms, — 
Ist. Thickening or hypertrophy of the sub-areolar 
tissue of mucous membranes ; — 2d. Tumours of 


different varieties. 


56. a. Thickenings and indurations of the sub- 
mucous areolar tissue cause strictures of canals, 
as in the alimentary canal, urethra, &c. They 
may follow any protracted irritation causing ex~ 
udation. Chronic irritation of the stomach, or 
gastritis, may induce a similar lesion, with hyper- 
trophy of the muscular coats, so as closely to re- 
sembie scirrhus; and many cases of stricture of 
the intestines have a similar resemblance ; and yet 
upon a close examination they contain nothing 
but the elements of fibrous tissue — are merely 
simply. fibrous. This form of morbid. growth 
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oe bc snare of ays cea of filaments 
there, naked vase as nil aplasiccarp 
el varying in size, or fibro- 
plastic corpuscles, mingled with fusiform bodies 
may often be detected between these fibres, 
ne at F et cancroid tumours comprise, be- 
’ ee om a mle are strictly fibrous, those which 
y called sarcomatous and neu- 

romatous. Dr. Bennerr considers them all “ to 
recep _ rie bon asipiey in different stages of 

\ P er and more vascular forms 
being such, even when their elements have not 
yet completely passed into the perfect fibrous 
state. or this reason they have been made to 
constitute a distinct group by Lreserr, under the 
name of fibro-plastic tumours. Such growths may 
always be seen passing into true fibrous tissues. 
In some, whilst one part may be called sarcoma- 
tous or fleshy, another is truly fibrous. Other 
kinds of fibrous tumour resemble tough ligament 
and fibro-cartilage, presenting all kinds of inter- 
mediate degrees of conversion between the areolar 
and elastic tissues. Fibrous tumours may there- 
fore be divided into — 1st. Sarcomatous ; — 2d. 
Desmoid ; —3d. Chondroid ;— and 4th. Neura- 
matous fibrous tumours.” — (p. 185.) 

58. Ist. Sarcomatous tumours are either spherical 
or more or less lobulated. The first are of the 
consistence of muscular tissue or soft cartilage, 
Their surfaces, when divided, are smooth or finely 
granular, and their colour varies from a whitish 
yellow to pink or deep red, with the amount of 
vascularity. Sometimes on section, the surface is 
mottled from an intermixture of these tints, or 
ecchymosed. The vascularity of these tumours 
disposes them to ulceration and to the breaking 
down of their substance with the formation of a 
purulent fluid. They are generally encysted, 
originate in cellular tissue, and are found in 
fibrous and osseous structures. In the last-named 
situation they have been called osteo-sarcoma, a 
name which has been sometimes given to cancerous 
disease in this situation. Lerner considers fungus 
of the dura mater to be sarcomatous. These tu- 
mours increase in size slowly, causing injury by 
their pressure on adjoining parts, not only impairing 
function but producing absorption and ulceration 
of the parts pressed upon. Ina gentleman whom 
I attended for gradually increasing hemiplegia, 
passing slowly into general palsy and coma, 
one of these tumours existed in the upper jaw and 
another in the pericranium ; and I stated that the 
palsy was most probably owing to a similar forma- 
tion in the dura mater. On examination after 
death, this was found to be the case. A large 
tumour on one side having caused the hemiplegia, 
a small one being also present on the other side, 
and having produced the palsy of the other side 
also, shortly preceding dissolution. (See art, 
Brain and Memsranss, §§ 8, 9.). 

59, Sometimes these tumours are more soft and 
lobulated, and are then readily mistaken for ence- 
phaloma. The lobules vary greatly in size, have 
externally a papillary or cauliflower appearance, 
They frequently resemble the pancreas, and were 
hence called pancreatic by Axsernetuy. The 
lobules are surrounded by a layer of more or 
less dense areolar tissue ; and are of a greyish, 
yellowish, or rosy colour, according to their 
vascularity. 


60. ‘These tumours are found in many places 
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below the skin copiously supplied with cellular 
and fibrous tissue. ‘They are not infrequent in 
the mamme ; and in this situation they are dis- 
tinguished from scirrhus with the greatest dif- 
ficulty. M. Leserr describes small mushroom- 
like growths on the conjunctiva which are sarco- 
matous, and which may destroy the eye by their 
size and pressure. Dr. Benner has found many 
granulations on the valves of the heart to consist 
of a sarcomatous and fibrous structure. 

61. ‘* The minute structure of these tumours is 
essentially fibrous, but many of the fibres are seen 
to be made up of congeries of fusiform cells closely 
applied together. These cells are of a spindle- 
shape, varying in length and breadth, and for the 
most part distinctly nucleated. Many of them may 
be seen branched at their extremities and passing 
into fibres, according to the mode of development 
of fibrous tissue described by Scuwann. In some 
the nucleus will be found to have disappeared. 
Other of the cells will be found round or oval, or 
only slightly elongated ; these are younger growths. 
In the same tumour all these different stages may 
be observed. In the softer parts, isolated cells 
and nuclei abound; whereas in the harder and 
denser parts, the development into fibrous tissue 
will be found more perfect.” —(p. 187.) Some of 
the softer forms of sarcomatous growths contain 
cysts, and in these groups of transparent cells are 
observed, which present on the addition of acetic 
acid distinct round nuclei, about one-third the size 
of the cell. These cells closely resemble epithelial 
cells. The fibrous structure sometimes forms 
Joculi, which may be crowded with these cells, so 
that in these cases fibrous and epithelial growths 
are conjoined. 

62. 2d. Desmoid fibrous tumours are generally 
of a white or whitish yellow colour, tough and 
elastic, resembling the structure of the dermis. 
They are of a rounded or oval form, often im- 
bedded in a cyst, consisting of the structures in 
which they lie. They vary in density from that 
of tendon to that of fibro-cartilage. On section 
they present numerous white glistening fibres in- 
timately interwoven, or arranged in bundles, form- 
ing circles or loops interlacing with each other, 
They sometimes have a bony centre or nucleus, 
They are not very vascular. They vary in size 
from that of a pin’s head to several feet in cir- 
cumference. Dr. Bennurr possesses one four feet 
in circumference, and he refers to one still larger. 
They may occur in various tissues and organs—in 
the sub-cutancous cellular tissue, in the sub- 
mucous tissue, and in the mamme and uterus, 
where they are common, In the last situation, 
they often push the mucous membrane before 
them, and in this way grow outwards, forming one 
of the so-called polypi uteri. In other cases, they 
grow towards the serous or peritoneal cavity, 
pushing the membrane before them, and thereby 
forming a neck by which they are attached to the 
uterus, as if growing from it. The pedicle thus 
formed may break off, and the tumour thus become 
free in the peritoneal cavity. In the same way 
these tumours may become detached in the joints- 
Joose fibro-cartilages; and even in the veins— 
when they have been named phlebolites. The 
minute structure of these tumours is chiefly fila- 
mentous, the fibriles varying from 1-700th to 
1-800th of a millimetre in diameter. ‘Their softer 
portions may be separated by.a fine needle, but 
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this is impossible in the denser parts. Sometimes 
the filaments are more or less waved; at others, 
they are curled and brittle, as in elastic tissue. 
Occasionally fusiform nucleated cells are found, 
indicating that these fibres are probably formed 
from cells. Sometimes isolated nuclei and cor- 
puscles are also found, asinsarcomatous tumours, 
but the proportion of them is very small. The 
bony centres of these tumours are sometimes 
cartilaginous, at others composed of amorphous 
mineral matter, more rarely of true bone, two 
instances of which latter were seen by M. Leserr. 

63. 3d. Chondroid fibrous tissues were first ac- 
curately described by Miter, and shown by 
him not only to resemble cartilage, but also to 
possess much gelatine in their composition. They 
vary in shape. When divided they present a 
smooth, milk-white, glistening surface, like fibro- 
cartilage. Their thin substance is very dense, 
separated with great difficulty by needles, but 
easily cut into thin layers. It crunches under the 
knife, and is very httle vascular. Its intimate 
structure consists of fibrous tissue, resembling the 
fibro-cartilage of the ear, or the intervertebral 
substance. 

64. The preceding kinds of fibrous structure 
may be associated in one tumour. Some are com- 
posed of several rounded or oval masses, varying 
in size, and surrounded, and separated from each 
other by a cyst, or layer of areolar tissue. ‘The 
external surface, under such circumstances, is 
more or less nodulated. Some of these are oc- 
casionally soft and pulpy — semi-yelatinous, with 
a very sparing layer of fibrous tissue, whilst others 
are more or less tough, gradually passing into a 
fibro-cartilaginous density, and grating under the 
knife. Dr. Bexnetr has observed, even of one 
nodule, parts soft and others hard, the former 
being cellular, the latter fibrous, every degree of 
variation existing between them. 

65. 4th. Neuromatous fibrous tumours are formed 
in the nerves sometimes spontaneously, at others 
consecutively of injuries, especially of amputation. 
In the museum of the Richmond Hospital, Dublin, 
a series of these tumours are preserved, most of 
them taken from a person in whom almost every 
nerve presented knotty swellings, some of them 
varying from the size of a nut to that of a child’s 
head. Dr. Bennerr examined them microscopic- 
ally. Having been long kept in spirit, he could 
only determine the existence of fibrous bands 
running in various directions, mingled here and 
there with compound granular masses. In some 
fresh neuromatous tumours which he examined, it 
was demonstrated, ‘‘that in addition to bands of 
fibres running in waved lines, and sometimes 
forming loops, there were occasionally transparent 
cells, with a nucleus composed of two or more 
small granules, not affected by the addition of 
acetic acid.” —(p. 190.) 

66. D. Cartilaginous caneroid growths were first 
separated from cancerous and osteo-sarcomatous 
tumours by Miutier, who called them enchon- 
droma. “ When found in soft parts, or merely ats 
tached to bones, they are surrounded by an 
envelope of condensed areolar tissue, when in the 
bones by a bony capsule. In the first case they 
occur, although very rarely, in the glands, as in 
the parotid or mamma. In the second case, they 
are most common in the bones of the extremities. 
When formed in the substance of long bones, they 
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present rounded, smooth tumours; when in the 
periosteum or flat bones, their surface is rough 
and nodulated.” The structure of enchondroma is 
the same as that of cartilage; it presents transpa- 
rent nucleated cells, varying in size, isolated or in 
groups, situated in a hyaline substance. A net- 
work of filamentous tissue runs through the 
substance of the tumour, forming areole in which 
blood vessels ramify. The cartilaginous and 
areolar tissues vary in amount in different tumours. 
Sometimes the cartilage is in excess ; and it then 
resembies that of young animals, the cells being 
unusually large. When the fibrous element 
abounds, then the whole mass is identical with 
fibro-cartilage, as in sarcomatous tumours (¢§ 
58—61.). Between these extremes there are 
infinite varieties, many of which may often be 
seen in one tumour. Occasionally a bony nucleus 
is found in a nodule of enchondroma, and some- 
times these nodules present all the stages of trans- 
formation into bone. 

67. Notwithstanding these peculiarities of 
structure, these tumours are often mistaken for 
osteo-sarcomatous or cancerous growths, chiefly 
owing to their occasional softening, and to their 
presenting, in such circumstances, the external 
characters of encephaloma. ‘The softened portion, 
eyen under the microscope, may, without great 
care, lead to error, as the cartilage cells which 
float loose, mixed with granules and debris of the 
tumour, closely resemble those in cancerous 
growths, 

68. E, Fatty cancroid growths, in the form of 
tumour, when mingled with fibres and other 
elements, may be mistaken at first sight for scirrhus. 
“« Fatty tumours vary in size, but they may reach 
a growth weighing 30lbs. Sometimes their surface 
is smooth, at others lobulated. ‘They are of a 
yellow colour, resembling adipose tissue ; some- 
times divided into bands by white fibrous tissue. 
The relative amount of these two elements varies 
greatly in different specimens; some being soft, 
oily, containing few fibres; others being harder, 
dense, the areolar tissue preponderating. For the 
most part they are very sparingly supplied with 
blood vessels, but these abound more in the fibrous 
varieties. In the latter case they are liable to 
ulcerate, and, under such circumstances, have 
frequently been mistaken for cancer. Some of 
these tumours, indeed, may be considered as 
fibrous or sarcomatous, combined with an unusual 
quantity of fat. Occasionally they are connected 
with the ordinary adipose tissue of the body. 
They are often surrounded by a delicate cyst or 
envelope; sometimes this is not perceptible. 
When the collection of fat resembles the ordinary 
adipose tissue, the tumour has received the name 
of lipoma. When it is more lardaceous, some 
have applied to it the:term steatoma, in the same 
manner as when the substance is encysted.’—( Op. 
cit, p. 193.) 

69. The minute structure of these tumours 
varies with the amount of adipose or of fibrous 
tissue. The former is composed of vesicles of a 
round or oval form, altered more or less in shape 
by pressure. The vesicles vary from 1-20th to 
1-50th of a millimetre in diameter. They are 
composed of a diaphanous cell-wall, frequently 
including a nucleus. ‘The nucleus is round or 
oval, about the 1-100th or 1-200th of a millimetre 
in diameter, Occasionally it appears stellate, of 
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a crystalline aspect, from the formation of crystals 
of margarine or margaric acid around it. On 
rupture of the cell-wall the oil may be made to 
flow out, and the cell-wall shrinks up. Collapsed 
cells may often be seen among the more perfect 
vesicles, mixed with globules of oil and fat gras 
nules. The fibrous element consists of fila- 
mentous tissue running between groups of adipose 
cells ; but is denser, and occupies more space, 
according to the proportion in which it enters into 
the tumour, Steatomatous and melicerous fatty 
matter may sometimes consist chiefly of the cells or 
vesicles just described ; or these may be mingled 
in various proportions with granular matter, In 
some melicerous encysted growths Dr, Benner? 
found the whole to be composed of granules, 
among which faint traces of delicate cell-walls 
might be observed more or less compressed 
together. In all such productions the relative 
amount of the vesicular and granular element 
varies greatly. 

70. Another form in which fat may occur is 
that of atheroma, consisting, for the most part, of 
numerous fatty granules, varying in size. Athe- 
roma may constitute the contents of cysts, or the 
entire degeneration of certain glands, especially the 
mesenteric and lumbar, The fatty granules com- 
posing it vary from 1-600th to 1-400th of a milli- 
metrein diameter. They almost entirely disappearin 
ether, leaving only a molecular albuminous matter, 
Similar fatty granules are also associated with 
most morbid formations, sometimes free, at others 
existing within cells. ‘ This kind of atheroma is 
identical in structure and chemical composition 
with certain forms of the reticulum in cancer. 
The granular fatty matter is often combined with 
crystals of cholesterine, more or less numerous.” 
Sometimes they accompany various kinds of 
chronic exudation, and formations of epithelium, as 
above noticed (§ 53.). 

71. F. Tubercular growths resembling cancer are 
not uncommon. Dr. Bennerr remarks that a 
mass of enlarged tubercular lumbar glands in his 
collection presents all the external characters of 
cancerous growths; and that’he has no doubt that 
many eases of so-called cancer of the brain and 
other structures in youth are only tubercular ; 
for, however easily the tubercular structure may 
be distinguished in its miliary or infiltrated forms, 
it may closely resemble cancer when it exists 
only in one or two large rounded masses in an 
organ, and is more or less softened. In such cases 
it can be distinguished only by a microscopic ex- 
amination. The characters of tubercle which 
readily distinguish it from cancer therefore require 
to be pointed out. A tubercular mass presents 
a yellowish or dirty white colour, and varies in 
consistence from that of tough cheese to that of 
thick cream. Sometimes it is soft in one place 
and indurated in another. On dividing the harder 
parts, the surface is smooth or waxy ; the softer 
parts present a slightly granular surface, On 
pressure they are friable, and break down shed a 
pulpy matter, but never yield a milky juice. “A 
small portion squeezed between glasses, and ex- 
amined under the microscope, presents a number 
of irregular shaped bodies approaching a round, 
oval, or triangular form, varying in their longest 
diameters from the 1-120th to 1-75th of a mil- 
limetre. These bodies contain from one to seven 
granules, are unaffected by water, but rendered 
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very transparent by acetic acid. They are what 
have been called tubercle corpuscles. They are 
always mingled with a multitude of molecules and 
granules, which are numerous as the tubercle is 
more soft. Occasionally, when softened tubercle 
resembles pus, constituting scrofulous purulent 
matter, we find the corpuscles more rounded, and 
approaching the character of pus-cells. They do 
not, however, on the addition of acetic acid, 
exhibit the peculiar granular nuclei of these 
bodies.” Tubercle corpuscles are very readily 


distinguished under the microscope from cancer- 


cells. Compound granular masses and cells, 


mineral matters, crystals of cholesterine, and the 
debris of the texture in which the morbid product 
is found, are also often detected in tubercular 


masses of some standing... These masses may also 
be sometimes transformed more or less into creta- 
ceous and calcareous substances and either remain 
latent or be thrown off, 
_ 72. G. A tumour, which M. Verreav has 
called fibrinous is occasionally met with. It 
may, under certain circumstances, be mistaken 
for cancer, 
blood, which coagulates, becomes paler, and ulti- 


mately yellow, like a clot of blood in the sac of 


an aneurism. These tumours vary in size, may 
occur in various situations, especially in the fe- 
male breast, when they may be mistaken for 
cancerous tumours. Dr. Bennerr has also seen 
these tumours in different textures, especially in 


the placenta and in the spleen. The structure of 


one found in the spleen consisted of numerous 
molecules and granules, fusiform corpuscles, com- 
pound granular masses, and irregularly formed 
bodies, probably altered blood corpuscles, such as 
are commonly found in old extravasations. In- 
“stances in which these tumours in the breast were 
mistaken for cancer have been recorded by MM, 
Lezert and Brrarp. 

73. H. A peculiar form of tumour, which Hrnte 
has called syphonoma, is described by him and 
Dr. Bennerr. The specimen seen by the latter 
consisted of a large mass attached to the me- 
sentery, that was in one place hard, fibrous, and 
nodulated, in another soft and cheesy, or even 
purulent, and in a third fibrous, but soft and of a 
dark red, resembling coagulated blood. Having 
been long steeped in spirits its minute structure 
could not be exactly ascertained. The part ex- 
amined resembled a vascular plexus, anastomoses 
here and there having been distinctly seen. 

74, I, The enlarged glands which accompany 
typhoid ulcerations in the intestines, and which 
are sometimes found especially in the mesentery, 
will rarely be mistaken for cancer. They vary in 
size from that of a hazel-nut to that of a hen’s 
egg. They are vascular externally, of a bright 
red or purple colour, are soft and pulpy to the 
touch, and on section present a slightly granular 
surface, of greyish or fawn yellow colour, frequently 
exhibiting the commencement of softening. They 
are friable, and yield a greyish, or dirty purulent- 
looking fluid on pressure. The matter infiltrated 
into the texture of the gland is the typhous deposit 
of Roxiranski, Encet, and other German patho- 
Jogists. The fluid squeezed from these glands was 
found by Dr. Bennerr crowded with cells, naked 
nucleoli, blood corpuscles, granules and mole- 
cules. The cells are generally spherical, varyin 
in diameter from the 1-50th to the 1-35th of a 
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millimetre. The nucleus occupies about three- 
fourths of the cell, and is composed of an age 
gregation of numerous nucleoli, of about the 
1-200th of a millimetre in diameter. “Sometimes 
from one to four of these nucleoli are seen scat- 
tered within the cell, either with or without a 
round or oval transparent nucleolated nucleus, 
On the addition of acetic acid’ the cell-wall jis 
rendered very transparent, whilst the nucleoli are 
unaffected. Many of them are free, and looked 
at first like altered blood globules, from which 
they are at once separated by the action of acetic 
acid. I have called these bodies nucleoli, from, 
their holding that relation to the nucleus in well- 
developed cells, although at other times they may 
be considered as nuclei, no other bodies being 
present within the cells,’—(Brnnerr, Op. cit, 
p. 200.) 

75. IV. Patuotocicat Rerations or Scir- 
RHOUS AND OTHER Tumours. i. Or Scrrrnovs 
Growrtus. — A. The origin of these growths has 
been the subject of much discussion. In the 
article Cancer certain views of this matter haye 
been noticed, but others have been recently pub- 
lished. It was supposed by Vetrrav (Revue 
Médicale, t.i. 825, p.357.), from two cases in 
which encephaloid-looking matter was found in 
venous coagula, without disease of the veins, that 
cancer may form primarily in the blood. But 
there is no evidence that the matter was really 
cancerous in these cases, Vircnow, however, 
states that he has seen cancer in the large venous 
trunks in six cases, and that he is convinced that 
they may thus arise locally in coagula of blood, 
Gtivuce and Nonar discovered cancer-cells in a 
clot in the right iliac vein, the walls of the vein 
being smooth ‘and not red; but in these, as in 
several others which have been recorded, cancerous 
disease existed in the viscera, and the cancerous 
matter in the blood may have arisen from venous 
imbibition. In the present state of our knowledge 
there is no proof that cancer may exist in the 
blood primarily, or independently of similar 
growths in other parts of the body. Tt is possible, 
however, that the liquor sanguinis may, in pe- 
culiar circumstances, act as the blastema of 
cancer within the vessels as well as when exuded ; 
such an occurrence however must be rare. Dr, 
Bennett, whose researches have been so able, 
infers that the filaments, cells and fluid, which 
together compose ‘scirrho-cancerous structures, 
originate in a coagulated exudation, which is 
poured out in the same manner as other forms of 
exudation—namely, by enlargement of the capil- 
laries, their repletion with blood, and the trans- 
udation through their coats of the transparent 
liquor sanguinis, which, coagulating outside the 
vessel, forms an exudation more or less solid. 
The exudation when first perceptible consists of a 
finely molecular and granular matter, in which 
the cancer-cell arises. as in a blastema, in the 
manner already described (§ 14.). This view 
accords with that which I have stated-in the 
article Cancer (§ 26.); and shows that the 
change in the blastema, or exuded fluid, depends 
upon the state of constitutional and local vital 
endowment. 

76. The exudation constituting the blastema of 
cancer is generally infiltrated between the fila- 
ments of areolar tissue. ‘The nature of the tissué 
influences the formation of adventitious growths; 
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vand the areolar tissue, probably from its lower 
vital endowment, seems to favour the production 
of scirrho-caneer. While part of the exudation in 
this tissue passes into cells, another portion be- 
comes fibrous, as observed to occur in a simple 
exudation during the healing of an ulcer or wound. 
All that is known of this stage of the production 
is, that filaments and fibres are formed, which are 
interlaced among the granules and cells of the 
blastema, to constitute the stroma of the growth, 
the form and density of which is dependent upon 
its arrangement and amount. “ At first the. can- 
-cerous exudation is fluid; and some of the albu- 
minous principle held in solution, by coagulating, 
allows a certain quantity of serum to be set at 
liberty. In most instances this is in a great mea- 
sure absorbed ; but in a few, owing perhaps to 
some peculiarity in its formation or amount, it is 
retained in the meshes of either the pre-existing or 
new areolar tissue.” Such Dr. Benner considers 
to be the origin of colloid cancer. The colloid 
matter so collected becomes in turn a blastema 
for the formation of cancer-cells, as above de- 
scribed (§ 14.). 

77. It is obvious that the exudation pro- 
ductive of scirrho-cancer must differ, either pri- 
marily or consecutively, or both, from the 
exudation of inflammation, or of scrofulous or 
tubercular cachexy. In what the difference con- 
sists we are ignorant. In this the histologists 
have not enlightened us. Most probably the 
cancerous exudation is primarily different from 
these, owing to the state of vital endowment of the 
tissue affected, and that the difference increases 
with the retention of the exudation in the tis- 
‘sue which it infiltrates. The characters imputed 
to the blood by Roxiransxt, Encex, Hetrer, 
and others, assigning a specific dyscrasia of the 
blood, or an excess of albumen or of fibrin in 
the blood, are vague, uncertain, and unsatisfac- 
tory. Dr. Bennett believes that the cancerous 
peculiarity depends not upon the vascular system, 
which is the mere apparatus for the production of 
the exudation ; not upon the nervous system ; and 
not upon the texture, which is merely the seat of 
_ the exudation, as that varies: but in the inherent 
composition or constitution of the exudation itself. 
But, in this belief, this pathologist is not suffi- 
ciently precise; for if he means by the nervous 
system the spinal nerves, then it may be admitted 
that these can have little or no influence in deter- 
‘mining the nature of the adventitious growth pro- 
duced from a fluid blastema. It is, however, by 
no means so certain that the soft or ganglial 
nerves, which supply the vascular system, and 
which preside over nutrition and secretion, are so 
unconcerned in determining the nature and growth 
of the morbid formation as here stated. We know 
that all the forms of scirrho-cancer appear in cir- 
cumstances and from causes which depress organic 
nervous energy, and impair the activity of the 
excreting or depurating functions; and which, 
moreover, diminish vital resistance, and favour 
the development, of adventitious cell-formations 
and of parasitic productions, As these cell- 

formations become more perfect, and acquire the 
power of self-development, so as to spread and 
Invade adjoining tissues, they soon burst forth, 
ulcerate, contaminate the circulation, and form 
exuberant fungoid excrescences, filling up or 
even extending beyond the textures which they 
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destroy; and they thus impoverish and infect 
the fluids, and exhaust organic nervous or vital 
power. (See arts. Cancer, §¢ 11, et seq., and 
Disease, §§ 151. et seg.) 

78. B. The growth of scirrho-cancer is merely 
the extension of the fibrous tissue, cancer-cells, 
and nuclei above described ({§ 41. et seq.). The 
old cell-walls dissolve or break down, and the in- 
cluded new cells and nuclei are liberated, and 
give rise to others in turn. For this purpose, 
however, a certain amount of blastema is requi- 
site. ‘This is obtained at first from the original 
exudation poured out; but, after a time, as the 
fibrous tissue increases, new vessels are formed in 
it, which continue to furnish materials for the 
new growth, in the same manner as the old vessels 
furnish materials of growth to the old tissues,” 
A pre-existing tissue exerts much power over new 
formations in its substance or immediate vicinity ; 
and hence, when a bone is fractured, the matter 
exuded is transformed into bone ; and other tissues 
are restored when divided by a texture analogous 
to the one injured. ‘‘ Very compound tissues, as 
the skin, lungs, muscle, &c., are never completely 
restored, but a cicatrix is formed, composed of 
fibrous tissue. On the other hand, epithelial and 
epidermic structures are easily restored and re- 
formed, and so are all textures which wholly 
consist of cells. Hence the more a cancerous 
growth abounds in cells, the more: rapidly it 
grows, and the greater is its power of re-develop- 
ment.” Some pathologists suppose that this power 
depends upon pre-existing and permanent nuclei, 
or germinal centres. But as to the truth of this, 
Dr. Brennerr does not inquire, considering it 
sufficient to know—what, however, was suffi- 
ciently known before histology came into vogue 
— ‘that a tissue once formed and furnished with 
blood-vessels possesses the property of growth ; 
that is, of exerting a species of selective vital at- 
traction on the blood, whereby such matters are 
transuded’ through the capillaries as are readily 
transformed into asubstance like itself.” But this 
act of growth, which I believe to be correctly 
attributed to vitality, the sect of chemical patho- 
logists would consider as altogether chemical ; 
whilst another sect would consider it as simply 
one of endosmosis. Of the more prominent fea- 
tures of the growth of cancer, and of the extension 
of the malady and contamination of the circula- 
tion, I have nothing to add to what has already 
been stated in the articles Cancer and Funcorp 
DIsrasE. 

79. C. Is cancer contagious? This question has 
been answered in the negative by some, and in the 
affirmative by others. Inoculation has even been 
resorted to in order to test the fact.—(a.) The 
negative evidence is chiefly the following. Dr. 
Watsue says that he has known women afflicted 
with advanced cancer of the uterus take refuge in 
hospitals from the importunities of their husbands, 
and that these men were perfectly free, according 
to the assurance of their wives, from ulceration of 
anv kind. Dr. Bennerr states that his hands, 
more than once, have been immersed in the 
creamy fluid of encephaloma, whilst recent 
scratches have been upon them, without the 
slightest irritation having resulted. Vocer states 
that he injected fresh cancer-cells from a tumour 
into the blood-vessels of a dog, without any 
morbid change being manifest eight months after- 
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wards. Guvce has also been unsuccessful in his 
attempts to inoculate the disease. 

80. (b.) The affirmative evidence is chiefly the 
following. Lancensecu injected the fluid from 
a cancerous tumour, while still warm, into the 
blood-vessels of a dog, with the effect of inducing 
secondary cancerous formations in the lungs of 
the animal. Dr. Watson states that he has 
known two cases of cancer of the penis in men, 
whose wives were afflicted with cancer of the 
uterus. Some years ago, a patient was attended 
by Mr. Mayo and myself who was the subject of 
carcinoma of the penis and inguinal glands, and 
who soon afterwards died of the disease. The 
malady had commenced in the glans penis, 
and he had infected his wife, who was found on 
examination with open cancer of the os uteri; 
and she died of the disease a considerable time 
after her husband. In this case there was no 
doubt of the husband having infected the wife, 
owing to the morbid matter from the ulcerated 
glans penis having been left in undisturbed con- 
tact with the os uteri. Mr. Mayo informed me 
that he had met with another case altogether 
similar to this. Dr. Bennett asks if the cases, 
to which Dr. Warson has alluded, were proved 
to have been cancer by a microscopic examina- 
tion? But he has already shown that such ex- 
amination adds but little to the diagnosis of can- 
cer; and it is well known that the majority of 
cases of open cancer, as these were, are so ob- 
vious, as not to be mistaken even by the most 
inexperienced. Dr. Bexnetr concludes, that it 
is certainly opposed to experience that cancer can 
be communicated by contact or inoculation. I 
believe, however, that it can be so communicated, 
if circumstances favour the communication, more 
especially if the recent discharge from a can- 
cerous ulcer is brought into, and remains for some 
time in undisturbed contact with a mucous sur- 
face, or part denuded of its cuticle. 

81. D. Degeneration of cancerous and cancroid 
growths. — Dr. Bennett remarks, that it is with 
the life of a cell as with that of the most highly 
organised individual: ‘¢ it has its origin and birth, 
it gradually increases until it reaches maturity, 
then declines or degenerates until it has ceased to 
exist. The individual elements of a cancerous 
growth, like those of the healthy tissues of the 
body, are continually undergoing this process; 
like them, it leaves germs which continue to re- 
gulate its growth so long as they receive nourish- 
meut, and thus the structure, as a whole, is 
perpetuated. Sometimes this process receives a 
check from the cells, which are the entire agents 
of growth, being rendered abortive, and the result 
may be— Ist. A fibrous cicatrix ;— 2d. A fatty 
mass; —or 3d. A calcareous concretion,” — (Op. 
cit. p. 210.) 

82. (a.) It has been stated above (§ 78.) 
that the cell-wall of the cancer-cell dissolves 
and breaks down, and thus liberates the young 
cells. This is the natural completion of indi- 
vidual cell-life. It has been shown that the 
increase of cells is dependent upon a due supply 
of blastema, in order to supply the materials of 
assimilation. Several cases are known, and one 
has come under my own especial and prolonged 
observation, when a cancerous ulcer has under- 
gone the same changes as a simple ulcer; the 


cancer-cells in the one, and the pus-cells in the ; down, 
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other, becoming gradually less in number, whilst 
the fibrous element has increased and terminated in 
the formation of a cicatrix. 
duced several instances of this transformation ; 
and Dr, Bennerr thinks that this is a more fre. 
quent occurrence than is generally supposed, 
The only question is whether the pre-existing 
morbid growth was actually cancerous or not; 
but the local appearances and sensations, and the 
constitutional symptoms, have certainly been such, 
in rare cases, as warranted the inference that the 
growth was actually malignant. This writer 


states, that Dr. Bocupatex of Prague has met_ 


with instances of cancer of the liver, in which the 


diseased structure broke down into a cream-like 


Dr. Watsne has ade 


matter, the fluid parts being absorbed, and the — 


whole shrinking together, forming a puckering on 
the surface often corresponding to a fibrous mass, 


or a fatty material, in which collapsed cancer-cells_ 


may be detected. 


83. (b.) It has been stated above (§ 14.)_ 


that the cancer-cell may be rendered abortive — 


by the deposition of fat-granules between the 


nucleus and cell-wall, and by their pressure upon 


the former, and the ultimate disintegration of the 


whole body into numerous fatty molecules and _ 


granules, ‘This is a very common termination 
of the Jife of individual cancer-cells; and, when 
the process is carried on to any great extent, the 
fat granules often collect in masses, and mingle 


with old cells, which exhibit various stages of 


their retrograde progress, and old nuclei, which 
have more or less resisted disintegration, are at 
length observable to the naked eye. In this 
manner the yellow masses, and yellow reticulated 
appearance in certain cancerous growths of some 
standing are produced—an occurrence so com- 
mon that Mixer described it as a particular 
form of the disease, under the name of cancer 
reticulare.” — (p, 212.) 

84, Professor Brnnetr, H. Mecxet, and 
VircHow, agree in describing the reticulum of 


Miter as disintegrated cancer; or as composed — 


of broken-down cancer-cells, the nuclei of which 
sometimes remain; at other times the whole has 


undergone the fatty transformation, and been con- — 
verted into compound granular cells; and not 


infrequently, in the last stage of the process, 
nothing but molecules and granules can be dis- 
covered. Dr. Bennetr considers that this change 
is not a proof of so-called secondary inflammation 


of the growth, as is supposed by Watsur, Roxte — 


TANsKI, and Leserr; but that it is the same 
transformation that occurs in all old exudations, 


and in various organs where pre-existing cells 


undergo the fatty transformation, as in the liver, 


to constitute fatty liver, the kidney to form 


Bricut’s disease, &c. The matter forming the 
reticulum occurs in two forms. In one, it is seen 


in the fresh-cut surface, scattered throughout the — 
growth, in the form of a net-work, more thick, 
however, and abundant in some places than in ~ 
In the second form it forms masses, of a 
bright yellow or orange colour, occasionally re-— 


others. 


sembling tubercle, more or less friable, and of 
cheesy consistence. In the former compound 
granular corpuscles are most common; in the 


latter, irregular bodies, resembling tubercle-cor-_ 


puscles, resulting from alteration in the form of 
the nucleus, after the cell-wall has been broken 
These are called bodies of the reticulum 
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by Brvucu. Compound granular cells are very 
‘common in cancer, and are to be considered as 
evidences of degeneration of the cancer-cell. The 
greater their number and agglomeration, the greater 
the degeneration. The fatty degeneration is rarely 
uniform throughout a cancerous growth; com- 
monly, whilst one part is converted into a fatty 
network, another is only partially so changed. 
‘This accounts for cancer having such a tendency 
to spread to other tissues, and for the destruction 
of one part being rarely attended by the reduction 
of the whole mass. Sometimes, however, the fatty 
degeneration is associated with the fibrous de- 
generation (§ 82.), and extends to the whole 
morbid structure; and it may then be further 
associated with an early stage of the calcareous 
transformation next to be mentioned. ( Bennetr.) 
_ 85. (c.) A cancerous growth may degenerate 
into an accumulation of the earthy matters origin- 
ally contained in the exuded matter. This form 
of cancerous degeneration is analogous to that 
sometimes observed in tuberculous formations. 
The cells break down, the more fluid and soft parts 
are absorbed, and the mineral parts are left con- 
‘ereted in the form of a calcareous mass or masses, 
of various sizes and shapes. This degeneration of 
cancer is very rare. Dr. Watsue appears not to 
have met with it; although he mentions the bony 
Jamelle, which are continuous with part of the 
skeleton, and which characterise certain cancers 
connected with the osseous structure. Dr. Ben- 
nett has however observed it in two instances. 
In one he observed mineral masses mingled with 
broken down cancer-cells in the mesenteric and 
epigastric glands, “some of which felt hard froin 
calcareous depositions, others were infiltrated with 
@ putty-like substance, and a few were composed 
of an external shell of hard calcareous matter; 
whilst their interior consisted of a semifluid, gritty, 
diffluent material, which flowed out on breaking 
them.” 

86. (d.) The three kinds of degeneration of can- 
cerous growths may be variously associated in re- 
trograde cancer ; these may be the fibro-fatty de- 
generation, with either element in excess, or one 
or both these conjoined with the accumulation of 
mineral matters in smaller or greater masses. In 

these cases there is generally a loss of substance, 
occasioning a sinking inwards, with puckerings of 
the adjoining surface. These changes occur only 
in cancerous growths of considerable duration, 
without ulceration or the formation of a cicatrix, 
as observed in the mamma when the nipple is 
retracted, and in the surface of some cancerous 
tumours. Vircuow ascribes the central depres- 
sion in the white encephaloid masses of the liver 
to this cause. Dr. Bennerr views the stellate 
puckerings on the surface of cancerous growths as 
far from uncommon ; and certainly when this ap- 
pearance exists’ there must necessarily be loss of 
substance and contraction of surrounding tissues ; 
and these changes can only result from a partial 
degeneration of the morbid structure, more espe- 
cially of the older parts of it, although an extension 
of it to adjoining parts may actually be proceed- 
ing. I may therefore conclude, with the writer 
just mentioned, that cancer may undergo trans- 
‘formations, tending in very rare cases to a sponta- 
neous cure; and that these transformations are 
into a fatty or a calcareous matter, — that the 
_ morbid growth is checked, and that it consequently 
; Vou, III. 
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shrivels up, some of the softer parts being ab- 
sorbed, the rest remaining inert. ‘The contraction 
of the surrounding parts in these cases, and the 
fibrous stroma of the cancer, constitute the pucker- 
ings and cicatrices observed as evidences of a cure. 
Dr. Bewyerr considers that the facts which he 
has adduced are unequivocal proofs that a can- 
cerous growth may undergo spontaneous cure. 
In the case of a lady nearly related to, and 
almost constantly under the observation of the 
author, a cure certainly took place without any 
local treatment, the constitutional means about to 
be mentioned (§§ 122, 123.) having been assidu- 
ously employed. 

87. ii. THE Parnotocican RELATIONS OF OTHER 
Growrns. — This subject has been noticed, as to 
most of what is known respecting it, when de- 
scribing the anatomy of non-cancerous tumours, 
and in the article Diszasz ($110. ). Fibrous, 
epithelial, cartilaginous, and fatty growths, or 
those formations which are not adventitious as 
respects the ceconomy (see Disrasr, § 111. et 
seq.) may be ascribed to an error in nutrition, 
or to a hypertrophy or excessive deposition or 
nutrition of these several structures in the parts 
in which they occur. The cause of their origin and 
development is not known, although certain cir- 
cumstances connected with their formation have 
been noticed. But, why either of these formations 
should occur in preference to the others we are 
ignorant. Certain of them may be caused by an in- 
jury of, followed by increased exudation intoa part, 
the exuded fluid undergoing changes favouring 
some form of nutrition in preference to others ; 
but the same kind of tumour may occur without 
any such or any manifest cause. Tumours may 
form in the ovaria, or even in the substance of the 
uterus, or rather within the ducts and uterus, 
owing to an imperfectly developed or an un- 
impregnated ovum, detached partially or al- 
together, and arrested in either of these situations, 
sexual excitement having been imperfectly gratified 
or insufficiently developed. Other morbid growths 
are to be ascribed to an original constitutional vice, 
as the scrofulous and tubercular; and some are 
more or less dependent upon a constitutional pre- 
disposition acquired at an antecedent period, as 
the sarcomatous, fatty, and some others described 
above. 

88. A. May morbid growths, not originally scirrhous 
or cancerous, be transformed into either of the forms 
of cancer ?—— This question has been differently 
answered. As respects certain tumours or growths, 
as the tubercular and enchondromatous, no such 
transformations take place ; but as regards some 
others the change is possible, although not de- 
monstrated. Dr. Bennetr remarks that growths 
furnished with blood-vessels, such as the fibro- 
nuclear, epithelial, and fatty, may possibly be so 
changed, although it would be difficult to establish 
the change. But with respect to fibrous growths, 
the result of a simple exudation, or hypertrophy, 
at first of purely local origin, its occurrence seems 
to him to be absolutely proved. “ According to 
Lesert, inflammation (simple exudation), tu- 
bercle, and cancer, are separated by distinct cha- 
racters, originate from separate blastemata from 
the first, and never pass into each other. In this 
opinion I think he proceeds too far; for why may 
not a cancerous exudation be tormed into the 
filaments of a vascular, eae or fatty tumour, 
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as well as among the filaments of the normal 
areolar tissue of the body? We are continually 
meeting with cases where a blow or injury on a 
part producing a swelling with the ordinary symp- 
toms of inflammation is, after a time, followed by 
cancer, An indolent tumour may exist for years, 
and then suddenly assume the characters of cancer. 
Are we to suppose that such a tumour was com- 
posed of fibres and cancer-cells from the first, 
and that the growth of the latter had remained 
stationary all that time; or that nothing but a 
fibrous tumour existed at first, in which cancer- 
cells were afterwards formed? The latter appears 
the most reasonable proposition.”* (p. 217.) 

89. B. The enlargement of growths takes place 
from blood-vessels, which either permeate the 
mass, or supply only portions of it, or reach to a 
greater or less extent of its surface. ‘ In the first 
the growth is said to enlarge by- intussusception ; 


in the third by pure imbibition; in the second by. 


both means. These distinctions are less important 
than they on first view seem ; the perfect nutrition 
of the extra-vascular natural- tissues proves, as 
a general fact, the vigour and efficacy of the imbi- 
bition process; and, in truth, imbibition is at 
play in all nutritions; for the nutrient elements of 
vascular tissues must be imbibed through the coats 
of their vessels, and it may be in addition through 
a stratum of cells. Enlargement by intussuscep- 
tion differs therefore from that by imbibition, in 
degree rather than in kind: In whichever way 
conveyed to the seat of growth-formation, the 
nutrient material, at first fluid, is evolved and ap- 
propriated by continuous cell-generation. Now 
this cell-generation may be affected on an endo- 
genous or an exogenous plan. When the plan is 
endogenous, the germs of young cells are evolved 
and contained within older ones; those secondary 
cells are endowed with a similar procreative fa- 
culty; the tertiary series are in like manner 
fecund, and so on. Here a single cell may be 
regarded as the potential embryo of an entire growth. 
When, on the other hand, the plan is exogenous, 
the germs of new cells are not found within, but 
lie, and are evolved outside old ones.” 

90. “* Where endogenous evolution prevails, and 
a cell is, potentially considered, a tumour in 
futuro, the perpetual production of similar cells is 
easily intelligible ; the offspring that follows is as 
the parent that went before. But, in exogenous 
growths the continuous germination of infinite 
series of like cells is not readily conceived. It 
may be surmised that, when a series of cells has 
sprung into being, this series acts on the evolution 
of succeeding ones, as a natural vascularized is 
known to do on the generation of epitheliura cells; 
the formed series so influences newly-exuded 
blastema (of which it constantly excites the ac- 
cession), that this shall produce a new series of 
cells similar to itself. But, however the perpetua- 
tion of like cells be understood, be it remembered 
that the thing itself has its limits; for deposits 


* Thave, in the foregoing pages, been much indebted 
to the work of Professor BENNETT on “ Cancerous and 
Cancroid Growths ; but I have been nnable to adduce 
more than a part only of his researches. His numerous 
and interesting eases, his careful microscopic examina- 
tions. and his graphic illustrations, should not merely be 
perused, but carefully studied, by ‘every physician and sur-. 
g¢eon, I connection with his lucid descriptions of each 
kind of morbid growths, as exhibited in the pages of his 
very original and able work. 
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may appear in growths, pseudo-tissues are among 
their frequent constituents, and a growth of one 
kind may establish itself a nidus within the area 
of another generically dissimilar. Elder cells thus 
seem (within certain limits) to cause the increase, 
and regulate the qualities of younger ones, 
Younger cells are, on the other hand, more or less 
active agents in effecting the destruction of the 
older ones ; less so in endogenous growths, where 
the elder may increase materially in size (as their 
contained brood multiplies), and acquire thick. 
ened walls; more so in exogenous growths, where 
such enlargement of cells is not witnessed, and 
where the production of young is coeval with the 
disintegration of old ones.” —(Dr. Watsue, art, 
Propvcrts, Apventitr0vs, in Cyclop. of Anat. and 
Physiol., vol. iv. p. 120.) 4 

91.C. The reproduction of growths or tumours ig 
of importance as regards the diagnosis as well a8 
the treatment. Dr. Watsuez, in his very able 
article just quoted, observes that ‘ growths of all 
descriptions are liable, when removed spontane- 
ously or by art, to be reproduced in the spot they 
previously occupied, if the removal have not been 
absolutely complete. The particles left behind aet 
as attractive forces for new blastema convertible 
into cells, similar to those of which themselves are 
composed. This mode of reproduction (as it is 
erroneously called, for it is nothing more than en- 
largement, facilitated by removal of pressure of 
pre-existing substance) occurs with growths of all 
kinds, cancerous, sarcomatous, fibrous, fatty, en- 
chondromatous, erectile, &c. But it would appear 
that in some cases of surgical removal, when the 
whole mass has, as is presumed, been extirpated, a 
new growth vegetates in its place. The difference 
of the cases is often rather apparent than real; we 
have distinctly found the germina of cancer in 
tissue, reputed healthy, surrounding a cancerous 
mass ; and it is manifest that such germina, though 
invisible to the naked eye, may, quite as readily 
as a fragment of diseased tissue of even consider. 
able size, act as the efficient agents of new de- 
velopment. When, independently of this mode 
of generation, the disease returns in the seat of its 
former growth, the occurrence must depend upon 
the continuance of that depraved state of the blood 
which is fitted to supply the necessary blastema, 
and likewise, possibly, upon some peculiar state 
of vessels of the part favouring its exudation here 
rather than elsewhere.” (p.121.) That the blood. 
and blood-vessels are thus more or Jess concerned 
in the re-development of morbid growths may be 
admitted ; but something, if not more, should be 
imputed to the depraved influence of the organic 
nerves supplying these vessels and the part af- 
fected. (See art. Cancer, § 26.) 

92. In cases where the growth appears in one 
or more places remote from its primary seat, Dr. 
Watsuer remarks that the occurrence, which is 
termed the “ distant reproduction” of the growth, 
is explicable in two ways. “ The newly dis- 
covered growth may have existed previously to 
the extirpation of the old one, and having simply 
acquired additional activity, so become obvious, 
after that extirpation; or the new growth may 
have really first appeared subsequently to the 
removal of the old one.” The latter alternative 
Dr. Watsue believes to be rare. There is, how- 
/ever, reason to consider it to be more frequent 
. than he admits ; and to be produced not merely in 
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he way which he states, although that way cer- 
ainly exists to a certain extent. Of this consecu- 


and other tumours. 

- 93. D. The changes produced in tumours during 

their evolution may he viewed as departures from 
_ the regular processes of their formation. The most 
important of these changes are their degeneration, 
_ which has been considered as regards cancer, and 
the removal or conversion of some of the non- 

cancroid, spontaneously, or by the aid of internal 
'means. These, however, are only rare occur- 
-tences. Much more frequently morbid growths 
_ experience the principal diseased actions to which 
the natural or healthy structures are liable, as 
congestion, infiltrations of serum or of blood, 
hemorrhage, inflammation, gangrene, depositions 
of matters foreign to their nature; and, as con- 
sequences of these, various discolorations and 
_ changes in consistence, 
_ 94, E. The effects produced by tumours and other 
_ morbid productions upon surrounding structures 
are most important, the injuries produced by 
them, in many instances, being chiefly of this 
kind. These effects are mechanical and vital. 
_ (Watsue).—(a.) The mechanical effects are prin- 
_ cipally pressure, displacements, detrusion or ex- 
trusion, condensation, discoloration, infiltrations, 
_ interrupted circulation, occlusion of natural cavities 
or canals. When tumours form between mus- 
cular or moveable parts and the membrane cover- 
. ing these parts, they generally are detruded from 
_ the original seats of formation, and, as they increase, 
_ they present stalks or peduncles by which they are 
attached to these seats, as most commonly shown 
by tumours in the uterus, which, assuming this 
_ shape from detrusion, and often subsequently from 
_ extrusion beyond the cavity of the organ, have been 
improperly called polypus. 


95. (b.) The vital effects of tumours on the sur- 
rounding tissues are softening or rarefaction, 


atrophy, hypertrophy, inflammation and its usual 
_ yesults, as adhesion, induration, ulceration, morti- 
fication, perforation ; changes in the blood-vessels: 
hemorrhages; alterations of the sensibility, from 
‘numbness to the most intense pain ; and infiltration 
of the surrounding textures with matter similar to 

that composing the morbid growth — an effect ob- 
served chiefly in respect of cancerous tumours. 
Dr. Watsue considers this last effect to occur in 
connection with no other growth except cancer, 
~ and to constitute one of the most evident distinctions 
7 between cancerous and other allied formations. 

- 96. iii, Tux Seats or Locavizations OF 
Tumours anv Morsip Formations.—A. Certain 
‘tissues and organs are much more liable to be the 
‘seats of growths than others, more especially the 
eellular tissue, and the female sexual organs. 
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Dr, Watsuz observes that, while cellular tissue is 
the favourite site of growths, fibrous textures but 
rarely afford them a nidus. The mamme, the 
ovaries, and the uterus, are frequent sufferers ; the 
lungs and brain are much more rarely affected. 
Certain parts of organs also are much more coms 
monly attacked than other parts, as the pylorus 
and the epididymis, than the rest of the organs, 
Some organs, or parts of organs, are prone to be 
affected by certain growths in preference to others, 
as the mamme, the stomach, the liver, &c. are 
most liable to be affected by cancerous productions ; 
the bones to enchondroma; the neck of the uterus 
to cancer, in preference to the body of the organ, 
where fibrous tumours are chiefly developed ; and 
the large intestines are very much more frequently 
the seat of cancer than the small. 

97. B. Sex influences the site of growths. The 
female sexual organs ate much more frequently 
their seats than the male organs; whilst the male 
urinary organs, especially the kidneys, are more 
frequently thus affected than the urinary or- 
gans of the female. Age has also considera- 
ble influence ; certain epochs of life favouring the 
development of certain growths in preference to 
others. Some tumours often appear to be com- 
patible, and others incompatible, with the co- 
existence of others. Dr. Watsne remarks, that 
some growths, as cystoma and carcinoma, are suf- 
ficiently prone to appear in the same person; 
others, as fibroma and carcimona, are rare co- 
existences ; none is actually incompatible, either 
as unconnected co-existences, or as developments in 
each other. 

98. C. The course of tumours, or other morbid 
growths, topographically, is either solitary, second- 
ary, or multiplied. —(a.) A tumour may remain 
solitary until the death of the person in whom it 
exists; no other organ or tissue than that in which 
it commenced being involved by similar disease, 
This occurs chiefly in respect of enchondroma, of 
cystoid tumours, and occasionally of fibrous 
growths, 

(b.) Secondary growths arise by the spread- 
ing of the morbid structure from its original 
site to parts either adjoining or at a distance. —~ 
(1.) Adjacent purts are secondarily affected by 
infiltration or imbibition of the morbid matter from 
the site of preceding disease, a morbid mass thus 
gradually extending from the primary seat to cir- 
cumjacent tissues, and eo-ordinately enlarging, 
—(2.) Secondary growths in distant parts are 
produced by the transmission of the morbid matter 
by either the lymphatic or vascular systems. The 
matter, especially of cancerous and tuberculous 
growths, may sometimes be traced in the lymphatic 
vessels ; and a lymphatic gland, in connection with 
a cancerous mass, not infrequently becomes cane« 
cerous also; and, although the morbid matter 
cannot always be detected in the communicating 
vessels, there can be slight reason to doubt this 
mode of transmission. These glands may, however, 
be secondarily attacked, independently of this 
transmission of the cancerous matter; but this can 
rarely be the case where the vessels proceed from 
the primary site to the secondarily affected glands, 
and, as transmission is demonstrated in some cases, 
it may occur in all. When parts far di-tant are 
secondarily affected, these parts manifesting no 
lymphatic connections, then it may be inferred 
‘that the secondary ary has either originated 
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independently of the primary one, or been pro- 
duced by the transmission of the morbid matter 
from it through the medium of the veins, in which 
cancerous as well as other morbid matters pro- 
ceeding from the primary seats of disease have 
been detected. (See arts. Assorprion, and As- 
Scess, SECONDARY.) 

99. (c.) Multiplied growths may exist primarily 
and independently of the transmission by the 
lymphatics or veins of morbid matters from pre- 
existing growths. The disease in distant and un- 
connected. parts results from the constitutional 
morbid condition which thus manifests itself in 
sundry situations. This circumstance is often 
observed in cancerous and tuberculous maladies, 
and in cases of fibrous growths; and of cancerous 
diseases, the encephaloid, or fungo-hematoid, the 
most frequently manifests a multiplied origin, 

100. V. Dracyosis or SctrrHovus AND OTHER 
Morz1p Growtus.— The most important point 
of this part of the subject, is the distinction be- 
tween tumours or growths which are truly cancer- 
ous, and those which possess a different structure, 
although resembling the former. Histologists con- 
sider, that “the local symptoms, and the general 
signs observed in individual cases have been found 
insufficient; such as the lancinating pains, unequal 
surface, hardness, elastic feel, softening, ulceration, 
the surrounding tissue being affected, a general 
alteration of the constitution and return after exci- 
sion” and have been, at various times, absent in cases 
undoubtedly -cancerous, whilst they have existed 
in growths the nature of which is doubtful, and 
often been connected with epidermic, fibrous, 
fatty, or cystic tumours, of the most innocent na- 
ture. That this difficulty exists in rare cases, — 
that the symptoms and signs of cancer have been 
absent in truly cancerous diseases, and have existed 
in cases of an innocent nature, may be admitted to 
have occurred in rare instances; but these have 
not —at least rarely or never — furnished oppor- 
tunities of examining the morbid growths micro- 
scopically until both diagnosis and treatment have 
been equally of no avail, or even until they have 
come under the knife of the anatomist. And even 
were opportunities of microscopic investigation 
afforded, it is manifest from what is above stated 
(§$ 5, 6.), and from what has been advanced by the 
ablest histologists, that the diagnosis is by no means 
easy, even by the aid of the microscope. But I 
shall allow Dr. Bennett to state the case in favour 
of this instrument. 

103. ‘“* Symptoms alone, however, from their 
very nature, are apt to mislead, caused as they are 
by a variety of disorders which may affect an 
organ ; whilst physical signs, once established and 
ascertained, are in conjunction with those of uni- 
versal value. The only physical proof we can 
arrive at of the existence of cancer is by means of 
the microscope; not that this instrument is in 
itself capable, even in the most expert hands, of 
doing any thing ; but, conjoined with a knowledge 
of symptoms, progress of the case, form and ap- 
pearance of the morbid growth, it offers us an 
additional and most valuable means of prosecuting 
our inquiries. It is from an union of these cireum- 
stances, combined with a minute examination of 
the growth, under such magnifying powers as will 
clearly display its cells and other primary elements, 
that we ought to found a diagnosis, and not from 
one or the other separately.” — (p, 222.) It is 
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evident, however, from the admissions of Mitre, 
and others, and even from what has been stated by 
Professor Bennrrt, that the microscopic history 
of morbid structures is only in its infancy ; that 
there still remains much to be known respecting 
it; and that the connections subsisting between 
vital power, vascular action, and morbid growths — 
—connections of the utmost importance to the 
physician, in a therapeutical point of view espe. 
cially —have been generally overlooked; whilst 
there has been much difference in the information — 
furnished by those who have professed themselves 
to be observers, gifted with the greatest powers of 
microscopic research. | 

102. A. The diagnosis of cancer by means of the — 
microscope, as already stated (¢§ 100, 101.), can 
seldom be determined until the disease has ad=_ 
vanced so far as to become quite manifest withou 
this aid. Dr. Bennetr remarks, that wherever 
we see, in a morbid growth, cells including other — 
cells, there can be no doubt of its cancerous na- 
ture ; and that it is not by fixing attention on any — 
one particular cell that we can discover a marked ~ 
difference between it and a variety of others, but 
when grouped together we observe in different cells _ 
a variety in size and shape, some containing one 
nucleus, others two or three, and rarely more, and | 
the nucleus containing one or two nucleoli. Such 
a group of cells is distinguished, — Ist. From 
groups of epithelial cells ;—-2d. From fibro-plastie 
cells; ——3d. From pus and plastic cells ; — 4th, 
From compound granular cells ;— and 5th. From 
fat-cells. The difference of the cancer-cells from 
eartilage-cells is also easily ascertained before 
softening, but after softening, the diagnosis is 
more difficult ; but even in this latter case, the ace 
tion of water and acetic acid on the cells, and an 
examination of different sections of the growth, 
will assist the diagnosis. In all cases, the situ= 
ation and characters of the tumours, and the con- 
comitant circumstances and symptoms should be 
taken into account. Open sores, the ulcers for= 
med on the tongue, lips, or faces on the genitals 
and os uteri, furnish the best occasions for micro= 
scopic diagnosis during the life of the patient; 
and even in these situations many difficulties will 
often occur. 

103. It is interesting to add what Professor 
Watsne has stated respecting this important 
matter. ‘ A constant and unfailing microscopical 
characteristic of cancer has hitherto been vainly 
sought for; the following propositions will serve 
as a commentary on, and, in some sort, a justifica- 
tion of, the statement.—(1.), Parent cells, con- 
taining within them sub-cells having darker nuclei, 
and these, in turn, bright nucleoli, are strongly — 
characteristic of cancer; but such cells are rare 
in, and may be altogether absent from, scirrhus 5 
encephaloid, in some phases of its growth, may also” 
be without them. — (2.) The shapelessly caudate _ 
cell seems significant of cancer; but it may be 
absent from encephaloid, and it is excessively rare 
in scirrhus and colloid. —(3.) A tumour may pre= _ 
sent to the naked eye the characters of encephaloid, 
be the seat of interstitial hemorrhage, affect the 
communicating lymphatic glands, run in all re-_ 
spects the course of cancer, and nevertheless cons 
tain no cells but such as are undistinguishable, in 
the present state of our knowledge, from common — 
exudation cells. —(4.) Nay, more, while a primary — 
‘malignant’ tumour alone contains these cells, 
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_ cancer-cells, the microscopic appearance of the 


perfectly nucleated cell of scirrhus is valueless | 


summits more or Jess flattened. 
their diagnosis is easy. Sometimes they soften 


contain compound nucleated cells, spherical and 
shapelessly caudate. — (5.) The granular and im- | 


as an evidence of cancer. —(6.) The true fusiform | 
cell is an adventitious formation when it oceurs in | 
cancer, and has no diagnostic signification. —(7.) | 
The association of fibre and cell-siructure, which 
will distinguish scirrhus from fibrous tumour, may 
be totally wanting in encephaloid; and it exists 
in sarcoma and enchondroma.— (8.) If fat be as- 
sociated in large quantity with fibre and cell- 
structure, the certainty that cancer is present be- 
comes great, but not absolute. 

104. ‘* The property of infiltration, which serves | 
weil to distinguish cancer from other growths no- | 
sologically, fails practically in the distinction of 
tumours generaily, because a true cancer is not 
necessarily infiltrated, and because tubercle and 
exudation-matter may be infiltrated. In ultimate 
analysis the single character least likely to deceive 
is this: —if a tumour be cancerous it will yield on 
pressure an opaque, whitish (milky or creamy- 
looking), albuminous fluid ; if it be not cancerous, 
it will not yield a fluid of these qualities."—(Cycl, | 
of Anat. and Physiol. vol. iv. p. 137.) | 

105. B. Fibro-nucleated tumours, or growihs, 
distinguished by the presence of fibres amongst 
which are infiltrated naked nuclei, have hitherto 
been confounded with sarcomatous, encephalo- 
matous, or osteo-medullary tumours. Lezerr con- 
siders this to be a peculiar form of fibro-plastic | 
growth. Dr. Bennett has observed but three or 
four instances of this tumour, and has viewed them 
as possessing marked peculiarities in structure, | 
although presenting most of the appearances of 
those growths with which this has been con- 
founded. 

106. C. Epithelial growths generally commence 
in an induration or wart upon the skin or mucous 
surfaces, and are harder in the former than on the 
Jatter. Occasionally they appear as cauliform 
excrescences or condylomata, made up of elon- 
gated papilla aggregated together, with their | 
In this condition 
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the lymphatic glands secondarily affected may | 


externally sooner or later after their formation, and 
become covered with crusts of inspissated pus and 
epithelium. ‘‘ This erust on separation leaves an 
ulcerated surface, presenting irregular clefts be- 
tween the hypertrophied papilla, the edge being 
everted and the base and margins greatly indurated. 
The ulcer may slowly spread over a considerable 
portion of the surface, and cause great swelling of 


the lymphatic glands from the irritation produced. 
In this condition such ulcers are usually considered 


to be cancerous.” But the progress of an ulcer 
commencing externally in warty excrescences, 
spreading laterally, slowly, and proceeding from 
without inwards, is distinctly opposed to the pro- 
gress of true cancer, which almost invariably is 
deep-seated at its commencement, produces ulce- 
‘ration consecutively by thinning of the integument, | 
‘and throws out subsequently and rapidly fungoid 

‘masses. The progress of the case, the absence of | 


“projecting papille, will establish the nature of the 


_ growth, 


107. D. Fibrous formations cannot, at an early 


stage, be distinguished from scirrhous. Dr, Bren- 


KET? considers, that at their commencement they | 
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are both identical, and remarks that experience is 
daily showing the truth of this statement; and that 
the distinctions between them insisted upon in surgi- 
cal works are illusory. When a hard knot or indu- 
ration follows a blow or injury, it may result from 
a simple exudation ; but it may nevertheless be- 
come cancerous ; although this conversion is much 
less likely to take place in a young than in a 
cachectic or aged person. When more advanced, 
fibrous tumours are distinguished, by partial elas- 
lcity, smoothness, and regularity of surface, from ~ 
the irregular nodosities and stony hardness of 
scirrhus, and the pulpy feel of encephaloma. But 
these symptoms are sometimes deceptive. So that 
at an advanced, as well as at an early stage, the 
diagnosis may be occasionally impossible. Dr. 
Berynetr advises a cautious use of the exploring 
needle and microscopic examination. When the 
latter can be obtained, the presence or absence of 
cancer-cells will decide the question. But the 
former, however cautiously employed, will often 
aggravate the local mischief, and prove of ques- 
tionable utility as respects the results. 

108. E. Cartilaginous growths, when oceurring 
in the extremities connected with the bones, and 
surrounded by an osseous capsule, may readily be 
distinguished from: cancer; but when they are 
deep-seated, covered by soft parts, and have no 
distinct bony capsule, their detection is very dif- 
ficult. Enchondroma may thus be readily con- 
founded with cancer of the bones, of which disease 
it presents all the general symptoms and signs; 
and, as already stated (§§ 66, 67.), if it be soft- 
ened it is not easily separated from cancer by 
the aid of the microscope, even after excision. In 
doubtful cases, during life, a microscopic examina- 
tion can be obtained only by means of the exploring 
needle, and even then it may be unsatisfactory. 
The progress of the growth is more distinctive, 
cancer of the bones being generally more rapid in 
its progress than enchondroma. 

109. F. Fatty tumours. — “ Simple lipoma and 
most encysted fatty tumours are readily distin- 
guished from cancer, the first by their lobulated, 


|and the second by their rounded form, together 


with their doughy feel and non-attachment to 
surrounding parts.” A fatty growth may, how- 
ever, assume all the symptoms and signs of ence- 
phaloma. Sxpiiior excised a fatty tumour from a 
man aged forty-seven. ‘The growth returned twice 
after removal, and was excised the third time. Itwas 
considered to be encephaloid, from the local and 
constitutional symptoms and its return ; and yet, 
on a microscopic examination, it was shown to 
consist only of adipose and. filamentous tissue ; and 
a chemical analysis proved it be almost entirely 
composed of fat. 

110. G. Tubercular growths can rarely be con- 
founded with cancer. ‘lhey simulate it only when 
the glands are enlarged in youth, and at an age 
when cancer scarcely ever attacks the frame, 
unless in the form of encephaloma, or fungo- 
hematoid cancer. ‘ Undoubtedly many of the 
so-called cases of cancer in the young are softened 
tubercle. ‘The nature of the growth may be sus- 
pected from its cheesy consistence and absence of 
cancerous juice ; while the differences between 
tubercle and cancer corpuscles under the micro~ 
scope are so great as to be unmistakeable, The 
only danger is confounding tubercle with the re- 
ticulum of cancer, which it closely resembles, and 
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is a mistake that a critical examination of all the 
concomitant circumstances will alone enable us to 
avoid.” — (Bewnerr, Op. Cit. p. 229.) 

111. VI. Procnosts or SctrrHous AND OTHER 
Growtns.—i. Of scirrhous or cancerous forma- 
tions. — Little may be added at this place to what 
I have stated when treating of Cancer (§ 11. 
et seq-), aud Funcorp Disease (§ [7.).— A. 
Micuer considers that growths which are truly 
cancerous when extirpated invariably return, and 
are inevitably fatal. Dr. Watsne observes, that 
“‘ cancer is not, as a matter of absolute necessity, 
a fatal disease; but the number of recoveries is 
relatively so small that, practically speaking, they 
are almost without numerical value, and may be 
excluded from consideration.” Professor BENNETT 
states, that he can no more agree with the modified 
statement of Dr. Watsue than with the unqualified 
one of Mitten; and remarks, that the established 
recoveries may be small in number, but their nu- 
merical value is altogether unknown in the present 
state of science. He believes, that a cancerous 
growth is for some time purely local ; that indolent 
tumours exist in a female breast or elsewhere for 
years, without making progress, or causing much 
inconvenience, and after a certain time they often 
suddenly increase, and evince signs of malignancy ; 
that a fibrous vascular tumour may exist, in the 
filamentous meshes of which a cancerous exudation 
may be afterwards infiltrated; and that in this 
indolent state, a tumour may often be discussed by 
suitable means, and, if excised, be permanently 
eradicated. These propositions may be conceded 
to Dr. Bennerr; they have been long received as 
practical doctrines, and long acted upon by both 
physicians and surgeons. Even when a growth 
has become undoubtedly cancerous, complete 
excision of it has been said to have been success- 
ful in a few instances ; but still the actually can- 
cerous nature of the tumour has not been satisfac- 
torily established, for the histologists argue that it 
has not been determined by a sufficient microscopic 
examination. But even they admit, as stated 
above (§§ 100, 101.), that a microscopic investiga- 
tion is not sufficient always to determine the fact ; 
so that the imperfections, which they impute to 
the infancy of the science, may be admitted to 
belong to the nature of the subject—to the vary- 
ing, ever changing, and constitutional relations of 
these growths —to the alterations which take 
in them under the influence of changes in the state 
of vital endowment and of vascular action, both 
of the growths themselves, and of the body in 
which they occur as parasitic or other productions. 

t is in vain to look for precise marks of demarca- 
tion, either in the diagnosis or in the prognosis, 
where none exists, and where every phase, grade, 
and form of morbid growth is observed, although 
in different cases ; each of which phases and forms 
are continually undergoing further changes, and 
assuming varying local and constitutional relations, 
The histologists, after all they have observed and 
written, leave the subject of prognosis, as well as 
that of diagnosis, pretty much in the state in which 
they found it; for one of the latest and best 
writers in this department has remarked, that in 
the present state of our knowledge, there is no pos- 

\sibility of pronouncing accurately whether an 

operation will be successful or not.” (p. 233.) 
112. ii, The prognosis of morbid growths which 

are not cancerous depends chiefly upon their situa- 
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tion and nature, and has reference to the pr 


bability of removing them by medical treatment, 


or by surgical means, ‘he growth may appear in 
a situation which precludes an operation, or in 
which an operation or simpler mechanical means. 
would be extremely dangerous, and where a re- 
course to medicine in order to arrest its progress, 
or to remove it altogether should be tried or chief 

confided in, although the chances of success from 
it may appear small. Adipose or fatty tumours, 
tubercular growths, and glandular enlargements, 


admit of a more favourable prognosis than others, ~ 


and furnish the greatest number of chances of their 
removal by medical treatment. Dr. Bennett re- 
marks, with reference to operations for the removal 
of tumours, that ‘it is now well understood that 
not only cancerous, but the most innocent growths 
may return after excision. It is generally sup- 
posed, however, that in all such cases the second 
growth originates in some germ which had been 
left in the part. 
to separate a recurrence in the seat of the former 


tumour, from that occurring in other places and 
The former is not necessarily to be — 


textures. 


Hence it is of great importance 


dreaded. Numerous instances are on record of— 


fatty, fibrous, and encysted growths returning again 
and again, and finally extirpated with success,” 
Epithelial growths also occasionally return, but 
enchondroma, according to Mitrer does not. 
It should, however, be recollected that whilst 
truly cancerous growths generally return either in 
the same situation or elsewhere, non-cancerous 
tumours seldom return, even in the same situations, 
unless a portion be left behind, and when they 
return, they appear not often in other parts. 
Warty and encysted growths, may occur in se- 
veral places ; several fibrous tumours may exist 
in the body of the uterus; and neuroma may 
affect several nerves. Although cancer, after a 
time, extends itself to the lymphatic glands in 
the neighbourhood, the affection of these glands 
is not to be received as a proof either of the can- 
cerous nature of the primary growth, or of a 
fatal tendency of the malady; for a non-cancer- 
ous growth may cause, but much more rarely, 
enlargement of these glands, owing to the amount 
of local irritation produced by it. When, how- 
ever, this affection of the glands occurs, it indi- 
cates, even in non-scirrhous tumours, a much 
more serious malady, than when no such glan- 
dular affection is observed. 

113. VII. Treatment or Scirruovs AnD 
oTrHeR Tumours. —1. The Treatment of Scirrhous 
Growths I have considered fully in the article on 
Cancer (§ 27. et seq.) ; but there are a few topics 


which have been agitated since that was written” 


which require a brief notice at this place. The 
means which Dr. Bennerr advises for the * re. 


tardation and resolution ” of cancer are cold, dry=- — 
yaa 


ness, pressure and locality ; and these he views 
as the principal known measures by which we 


can hope to retard the production and growth of — 


cancer-cells. 
growth is a vascular structure, which consists of 
nucleated cells infiltrated among a fibrous stroma, 
and that its power of growth, extension, and re- 


He remarks that ‘a cancerous 


development is dependent upon the amount of cells _ 


it contains. It follows, that to retard the growth 
of the cancer-cell when once formed, is to retard 


the advance of cancer itself, and that to render 


it unproductive is to arrest its progress.” This’ 
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_ view appears plausible at first sight; and the 
means proposed are to a certain extent appro- 
priate to the pathological doctrine entertained. 
But it is questionable how far the doctrine is 
sound, and to what extent the means are bene- 
ficial. As to the former, if it be conceded, that 
the formation of cancer-cells are the results of a 
low grade of vitality in the part ~ that cancer- 
cells, like hydatidic formations, are parasitic pro- 
ductions, proceeding from low grades of vital 
power and of vascular action, and, like all such 
productions, consequences of these states, the 
treatment here advised has reference merely to 
the morbid results, and has comparatively but 
little regard to the antecedent vital conditions, of 
which the cancer-cells can be viewed only as the 
products. In this instance, as in many others, 
the histologists would induce us to grapple with 
the morbid product, to the total disregard of the 
vital condition producing that product—to the 
entire neglect of those states of vital power and 
vascular action, upon which all morbid growths 
depend, whether parasitic, hydatidic, cell-forma- 
tions or simple exudations, 

114, Viewing, therefore, cancerous produc- 
tions or growths as depending upon the causes, 
constitutional and local, which I have set forth in 
the article Cancer (§ 26.), — entertaining the 
doctrine there stated, and knowing that it is sup- 
ported by the ablest and most experienced writers 
and observers, as well as confirmed by my own 
experience, I firmly adhere to this doctrine, and 
to the intentions of cure set forth conformably 
with it in that article (§ 40. et seq.), believing 
that they are the best calculated to enable the 
constitution to resist the inroads of the malady, 
to prolong life, and to give the patient a chance 
of throwing off, or resolving the local evil. The 
measures which have more recently been advised 
should not, however, be passed over without no- 
tice, although but little evidence of benefit from 
them has hitherto been obtained. Dr. Bennerr 
observes, that “all eggs and young animals re- 
quire warmth to favour their growth, and ma- 
turity is reached earlier in the tropics than in 
temperate regions. In the same manner, exces- 
sive cold, dryness, want of room, and unfavour- 
able position, are circumstances hostile to cell- 
development. But it requires no lengthy argu- 
ment to prove the great influence of these agents 
on vital growth,” Without disregarding this view 
of the subject, I would still insist upon the im- 
portance of the principle for which I have con- 
tended, both in the article Cancer (§ 26.), and 
in that in Hypartps (§ 24.), that these and all 
other parasitic formations encrease and multiply 
in proportion as the parent animal becomes weak- 
ened, and as the secretions and excretions accu- 
mulate, and that those formations are most dis- 
posed to diminish and ultimately to disappear, 
with the full restoration of the vital power, and 
with the healthy nutrition of the animal which 
produced them. 

115. A. Cold. — Dr. Bennerr remarks re- 
specting this agent, that “‘in a cancerous Jatt 
the tendency of which is to excessive Ccl= 
formation, we evidently retard its advance- 
ment by the application of cold. Were it 4 
sible, indeed, to bring down the temperature 0 
an entire growth below the vegetating point te 
must inevitably kill it; but, supplied as it 1s wi 
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heat through the warm blood within, this is im- 
practicable. Still the external application of 
cold is one of the most powerful means we possess 
of retarding the progress of a cancerous or any 
other kind of growth.” The beneficial agency of 
cold has, however, to be proved. If it be em- 
ployed so as to promote and develop organic 
nervous energy and vital power, there can be 
no doubt of its proving more or less useful. 

116. B. Dryness. — 1t has been supposed that, as 
the development of cell-formations depends upon 
a blastema or nourishing fluid, it follows, that, if 
this were cut off, the growth would die. In order 
to accomplish this intention, it would be necessary 
to tie the principal vessels nourishing the growth. 
This has been done by Macennie, Josert, and 
Hossack, with partial success in some instances and 
with complete success in others : but it is doubt. 
ful whether or no the disease was cancerous in all 
the cases. Dr. Hossacx applied a ligature on the 
carotid artery in two cases of scirrhus of the pa- 
rotid gland. In one case the growth of the tumour 
was arrested, and the suffering of the patient re- 
lieved: in the other a complete cure was produced. 
Lotions and humid applications should be avoided, 
and those which produce a drying or absorbent, 
with an astringent, action ought to be preferred. 

117. C. Pressure was first advised by Youne, 
and has since been adopted for the cure of Cancer 
(see § 37.) by several writers. Pressure acts, 
Ist, by diminishing the supply of fluids to the 
morbid growth ; 2dly, by preventing the expansion 
and development of the cancer-cells; and, 3dly, 
by promoting the disintegration and absorption of 
the morbid growth, Dr. Bennerr remarks, that 
“« pressure applied externally to so-called cancer- 
ous tumours has been pretty extensively tried, and 
been found successful, sometimes in retarding, 
and at others in altogether removing them,” 
Travers has seen cases of this kind; and Re- 
camieER gives the following results of the practice 
tried in 100 cases. He says, of these, ‘‘ sixteen 
appeared to be incurable, and underwent only 
a palliative treatment. Thirty were completely 
cured by compression alone, and twenty-one de- 
rived considerable benefit from it: fifteen were. 
radically cured by extirpation alone, or chiefly 
by extirpation and pressure combined ; and six 
by compression and cauterisation. In the thirteen 
remaining cases the disease resisted all the means 
employed.” Dr. Watsue states that Dr. A. R. J. 
Bayte, out of 127 recorded cases, gives 71 cured, 
26 improved, and 30 unaffected. These results are 
certainly much more favourable than could have 
been obtained from the treatment of the several 
kinds of scirrho-cancer; and I would ‘therefore 
either that the favourable results have been 
or that cases actually not 
confounded with the can- 


infer, 
prematurely reported, 
cancerous have been 


e718. Dr. Nett Arnort has greatly facilitated 


the employment of pressure by the invention of 
an instrument for this purpose ; and which has 
been described by Dr. Walshe. It consists of a 
spring, an air-cushion, supported by a a 
ing frame or shield, a pad and two belts. It does 
not interfere with the movements of the thorax, 
and the amount of pressure can be nicely regu- 
lated and equably applied; causing great relief 
from pain, and restraining hemorrhage 10 ulcerated 
cases. It has proved er in cases in which 
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T have seen it resorted to. Dr. Bennetr remarks, 
that, af pressure alone be capable of producing 
such good results, its conjunction with one or 
more of the other means capable of retarding 
growth may be attended by even greater utility ; 
and thus the apparatus invented by Dr. J. Ar- 
nott, by means of which pressure may be com- 
bined with external cold and dryness, is directly 
indicated, and deserves to be tried ; or his appa- 
ratus, applied when the patient is at rest, may be 
alternated with that of Dr. Nez Arnorr when 
exercise is desirable. I believe, however, that 
pressure will be found most efficacious when con- 
joined with those measures which are the best 
exlculated to improve the general health, and to 
enable the vital power to throw off the parasitic 
formation. (See art. Cancer, § 40, et seq.) 

119. D. Locality has been shown, in the article 
Cancer, to have considerable influence in favour- 
ing the development of this malady. Cold, hu- 
mid and malarious situations, unwholesome food, 
insufficient nourishment, and mental anxieties and 
depression, are amongst the most influential causes 
of scitrrho-cancer. ‘Uherefore a choice of locality, 
and with reference to season, prevailing winds, 
and exposure, should be made with due care; a 
dry, moderately warm and bracing situation and 
air being selected. A clay soil, or a low alluvial, 
wet, and swampy soil should be avoided, even to 
a considerable distance ; and food, exercise, and 
the regimen of both the body and mind should be 
suchas are most calculated to give due tone to the 
former, to refresh and agreeably engage the latter ; 
interesting occupations being calculated to pro- 
mote both intentions, whilst the want of occupa- 
tion leaves the patient a prey to ennui and to his 
own depressing anticipations, or his still more 
lowering fears. 

120. E. Excision.— The propriety of excising 
tumours, from a belief in their cancerous nature, 
or dread of their assuming this nature, or as the 
best mode of removing them, has been much dis- 
cussed by both physicians and surgeons, especially 
in recent times. It may have been supposed that 
the discoveries of the histologists would have gone 
far to determine the question of excision, in as far 
as the nature of the growth may be concerned. 
But they have left the matter pretty much in the 
same state as that in which they found it. Pro- 
fessor Bennett, after alluding to the discussion 
on this subject, and the differences of opinion ex- 
pressed by the most eminent surgeons of Paris, 
remarks that ‘‘a knowledge of the structure and 
natural progress of cancerous and cancroid 
growths must in future exempt surgeons from the 
doubt and difficulty they formerly experienced. 
At the same time it cannot be denied that con- 
siderable obscurity still hangs over our knowledge 
of the pathology of cancer, and that there.are no 
means of diagnosing a cancerous from fibrous and 
other forms of cancroid growth at their commence- 
ment, Itseems to me certain that a cancerous 
may supervene upon a cancroid growth, and that 
both for a time may be local, so that, under all 
circumstances, where the nature of the tumour is 
doubtful, after means of retardation and resolu- 
tion have had a fair trial, excision should be at 
ence had recourse to. As there is no possibility 
at an early period of knowing whether the growth 
may or may not ultimately become cancerous, 
prudence demands that as soon as it becomes evi- 
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dent that these means have failed to arrest its pro- ¥ 


gress, an operation should be performed. If early 
excision were more practised, many of the lament- 
able cases which occur would never appear.” (Op, 
Cit. p. 242.) This is sound advice; and the 
same eminent physician further remarks: “The 
practical rule, then, which pathology and expe- 
rience unite in causing us to adopt, seems to be 
this, that so long as cuncer remains fixed in a part 
which is capable of being removed, and the strength 
of the patient is not too much reduced, so long is the 
Surgeon warranted to interfere. If this applies to 
cancerous, it does with tenfold force to cancroid 
growths, which, every thing that we know, war- 
rants us in asserting, are much less fatal and ma-« 
lignant.” (Op. Cit., p. 245.) 

121. F’. Chemical applicutions,&c.—The destruc- 
tion of morbid growths by various cauterising or 
dissolving applications, can scarcely be accom- 
plished unless at very early periods of their pro- 
duction ; and, as regards cancerous formations, 
these applications would increase rather than 
arrest the disease. Dr. Bennerr remarks, that 
‘« Acetic acid dissolves the cell-wall more or less, 
and strong potash reduces the whole to a granu- 
lar mass. The continued application of these 
agents, therefore, would tend to dissolve if brought 
in direct contact with the cells, and need not ne- 
cessarily excite such irritation as to cause fresh 
exudation, The only objection is, the utter im- 
possibility of affecting the whole mass, even in 
cases of ulceration, and preventing the formation 
of deep-seated cells, while the superficial ones are 
destroyed. In certain cancroid growths, es- 
pecially epithelial ones, the application of acetic 
acid is an established remedy, and should always 
be tried when it is thought possible to bring the 
fluid successively in contact with the entire mass 
of the disease.” (p.250.) The external appli- 
cation of the chloride of zinc has been advised, 
and of iodine, and of several of its preparations. 
Probably the application of an iodide of zinc may 
deserve a trial. 

122. G. Internal. Remedies. — Before excision is 
attempted, and often contemporaneously with a 
judicious recourse to external means, several in- 
ternal remedies, either singly or variously con- 
joined, may be tried, more especially those which 
tend to promote the digestive, assimilative, and 
depurative functions, and to develop the powers 
of life. As respects cancerous growths, this prin- 
ciple of treatment has been fully insisted on (see 
arts. Cancer, § 40. and Funcom Diszasz, ¢ 
21.), it therefore only remains briefly to notice the 
importance of adopting it in our attempts to re- 
move other morbid growths, especially before the 
constitution is subjected to the shock of an opera- 
tion; and in cases where the situation of a tumour 
or other circumstances may render the success of 
an operation either extremely improbable or im- 
possible. In three cases of large tumours, — one 
seated superficially, evidently a fatty tumour, and 
about the size of a person’s head, the others 
seated very deeply amongst the muscles of the 
upper half of the thigh, — and in one case of ta- 
mour, apparently attached to the pericranium, a 
course of internal medicines entirely removed the 
disease. I had advised a recourse to surgical aid, 
but the patients having been desirous of trying 
medie¢al treatment before any surgical means were 
| adepted, a course of the medicines about to be 
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but the persons who were the subjects of them 
had not, up to recent periods, experienced a return 
of these growths. The medicines which were 


prescribed consisted chiefly of the Iodide of po- | 


tassium, conjoined with solution of potash, the 
decoction or compound tincture of cinchona, the 
internal use of tar-water, and the fluid extract 
or other preparations of sarsaparilla, with due 
attention to diet and to exercise in the open air. 
When treating of Cancer (§§ 34—41,), the 
propriety of prescribing the preparations of iron 
was insisted upon, especially in such combinations 
as the peculiarities of the case would suggest ; and 
the iodide of iron was then for the first time re- 
commended in the treatment of cancerous diseases, 
This medicine has frequently been given by me in 
these maladies with sarsaparilla, or dissolved in 
the syrup of sarza with more or less benefit ; and 
the nitro-hydrochloric acids have been sometimes 
prescribed with vegetable tonics, or bitter infu- 
sions. Considerable advantage has been derived, 


_ in several cases, from the use of inspissated ox-gull, 


as recommended in the first part of this work, and 
prescribed in numerous and varied formule in the 
Appenpix which accompanied that part, more 
especialiy in correcting and promoting the fune- 
tions of the digestive canal. Conium, and other 
narcotics, formerly much praised for cancerous 
maladies, have rarely proved of advantage beyond 
the temporary relief to pain, or to other urgent 
symptoms they have sometimes afforded. 

123. H. Diet and Regimen.— These require to 
be adapted to the temperament, diathesis, habit 
of body, and other circumstances of the patient, 
as well as to the presumed nature of the tumour, 
When treating of Cancer (§ 44.) I mentioned 
the advantages generally derived from attention to 
the secretions and excretions, and from promotion 
of the primary and secondary assimilating pro- 
cesses. There can be no doubt of the good effects 
of moderate exercise in the open air, of a residence 
in a mild dry atmosphere, and of pleasant occupa- 
tions, with a cheerful state of mind. But the 
nature of the food admits of much more discussion. 
In the cancerous or scirrhous forms of morbid 
growth, the adoption of a farinaceous and vegeta- 
ble diet has been advised by Dr. Lame and a few 
others. I have seen this diet most beneficial in a 
case which was considered cancerous disease of 
the os and cervix uteri; but the patient enjoyed at 
the same time the advantages of removal to a good 
air; and her sanguine temperament and full habit 
of body favoured the change of diet. When, 
however, the patient is of the melancholic, lym- 
phatic, or nervous temperature, or if anemia ora 
cachectic habit of body be manifest, I believe that 
a judicious combination of animal with vegetable 


food, and the promotion of the assimilating and 


excreting functions, are most beneficial. In all 
cases of a malignant or contaminating nature, and 
in all cases which are likely to assume this nature, 
the chief indication of treatment Is to enable the 
vital energy, by the aid of diet, air, and exercise, 
to resist the extension of the local evil, and to 
fayour its transformation or resolution. 
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mentioned was prescribed, very nearly the same 
substances having been employed for the four 
cases. Those cases occurred some years ago ; 
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on the Microscopic Appearances of Morbid Growths). 
(See also BIBLIOG. AND REFER. to art. CANCER.) , 


SCROFULA AND TUBERCLES.— Synon, 
— Struma, Celsus, Pliny, Linneus, Good ; — 
Scrophula (from’Scropha or Scrofa, a pig or 
sow), Sauvages, Vogel, Sagar, Cullen, Mae- 
bride, Darwin, Young ; — xompds, Hippo- 
crates ; — Scrophule, Pinel ; — Scrophulosis, 
Scrophulosus Morbus, Vitium Scrophulosum, 
Dunglison, — Cucheria Scrofulosa, Adenosis 
Scrofulosa ; — Glandes, Strumes, Ecrouelles, 
(Cruels, Scottice) Fr. — Kropf, Skrophein, 
Skrofelkrankheit, Germ, — Scrofula, Scrofole, 
Ital. — Scrofula, the King’s Evil, the Evil. — 
External Scrofula or Struma. 

TUBERCLES. — Tuberculum, (from tuber, a 
tumour); Tuberculosis, Morbus tuberculosus, 
Strumosis, — Cuchexia tuberculosa, Dyscrasia 
tuberculosa, — Diuthesis seu Constitutio Stru- 
mosa; Tubercular or tuberculous Cachery, 
Diathesis, or Vice, &c. — Internat Scrofula or 
Struma. 

Crassir.—3d Class, Cachectic Diseases :— 
3d Order, Impetiginous A ffections (Cullen) : 
— 3d Class, Diseases of the Sanguineous 
function :—4th Order, Cachexies, (Good) : 
— Crass 1V. Onpver I. (Author in Pre- 

face.) 

1. Derinit. — Constitutional asthenia ; a weak 
or an utonic development of the frame, with u flabby 
state of the soft solids and predominance of cellular 
and lymphatic conformation ; and a disposition to, 
or the presence of , swellings of the lymphatic glands, 
of disorder of the mucous surfaces, and of deposits, 
in various organs or parts, of small masses, varying 


in size, consisting of a firm, friable, inelastic sub-” 


stance resembling cheese, and denominated tubercles. 
2. From the synonymes enumerated above, it 
may be inferred that the terms Scrofulous diathesis, 


or cachery, or vice; Strumous taint or constitu- 


tion; Tuberculous cachexy or evil, Tuberculosis, 
‘Scrofulosis, may be considered as nearly synony- 
mous, although the scrofulous taint or cachexy may 
be viewed as sometimes existing without the tu- 
bercular deposit being yet formed, this deposit, in 
some one or more of its numerous seats or mani- 
festations, being the common structural change 
resulting from this taint — resulting so generally 
as to render it doubtfui whether or not this taint 
ever exists without the tubercular formation being 
present in some situation or other, either in a de- 
veloped or in a rudimental and latent form. 
Scrofulosis and Tuberculosis will, therefore, be 
considered by me as nearly synonymous — as very 
nearly allied, if not identical morbid conditions ; the 
former, however, being more frequently applied 
to the external manifestations of the constitutional 
taint or diathesis, the latter more generally to the 
internal structural changes. I am aware that 
this opinion is different from that supported by 
ScHONLEIN, ScoarLan, Dr. Evans, Mr. Puit- 
Lips, and M. Lecranp; but I believe that their 
doctiine will, in this respect, be considered in- 
correct, after the consideration which will be given 
to it in the sequel. In discussing the subject of 
Scrofula and Tubercules I shall follow this arrange- 
ment: — 
| 3. i. Of the Scrofulous diathesis or taint — 
Latent or inactive Scrofula: — ii, The Causes of 
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Composition of Tubercles:—iv, The Pathology 
of developed, open or manifest Scrofula and Tu- 
berculosis: —v. The Pathogenesis of Tubercles — 
viz The Comparative Pathology of Tubercle: — 
vii. The Scrofulous Taint as predisposing to, and 
influencing the symptoms, course and Terminations 
of various diseases :—viii. Diseases attack the Scro- 
Julous diathesis, without being essentiully scrofulous 
or tubercular, although more or less nearly allied to 
Scrofula: —ix. The associated alterations and 
complications of Scrofula and Tuberculosis : —x, 
The Prevention of Scrofula and Tubercles : — xi, 
The Treatment of Scrofula and Tubercles. 

4, I, Inpications oF THE ScROFULOUS DIATHESIS 
oR TAINT.—The Strumous or scrofulous taint was 
no further recognised by the ancients than in con- 
nection with swollen external or lymphatic glands, 
the constitutional vice being overlooked until the 
writings of Ferner, Prater, Bartiov, and 
others, directed attention to a more correct pa- 
thology of the disease. More recently numerous 
writers have furnished interesting information re- 


specting Strumous affections, especially Horr- 
P g P bf 


MANN, Huser, Van Swieten, Latoverte, Hure- 
LAND, and Hecker ; and, in the present day, the 
writings of Carswett, GLover, Puituips, Ben- 
nETT, Warsue, TyLer Smiru, and others, are 
especially deserving an attentive perusal. Dr, 
GLoveR very justly remarks that “ a careful dis- 
tinction should be made between the sérofulous 
diathesis, or predisposing constitution, and the 
actual processes of the disease, — between the 
Ens in potentia and the Ens in actu.” The sero- 
fulous diathesis may, by the debility or the 
susceptibility accompanying it, predispose to 
other diseases besides those which are more strictly 
strumous or tuberculous; and a distinction should 
therefore be drawn between the latent or inactive 
scrofulous taint, the diseases which are not 
strictly attributable to this taint, and those malas 
dies which are actually the structural manifesta- 
tions of it. But is this distinction readily drawn? 
I believe not; and that the descriptions and dis- 
tinctions adduced by Hurrtanp, Lioyp, Lucot, 
and many others, are so loose, and present so nu- 
merous exceptions, that they deserve, in many 
particulars, but little credence, and certainly 
some of them at least require a more particular 
investigation. Several of these have been sub- 
jected to a minute examination by Mr. Puitrires ; 
but, as he considers tubercles to be distinct from 
scrofula, much of his reasoning on this subject 
fails in strictness of application to the subject in 
the wider signification which I have assigned to 
scrofula. M. Lucot assigns so many indications 
of the scrofulous diathesis, and those with so little 
justice and precision, as to have it remarked, 
that, of all his characters of this diathesis, there 
is not one which may not, with equal value, be 
replaced by a phenomenon diametrically opposed 
to it; yet this is one of the writers who 1s so 
much praised by the Gallie school in this coun- 
try. Of the various indications of the scrofulous 
taint enumerated by this and other writers, many 
will appear to the experienced writer as possessed 
of little signification and dependence, and as de- 
serving of very slight consideration. , 
5. The chief characters of the scrofulous taint 
enumerated by writers are the following : — (a.) 
A want of due bodily symmetry ; small, weak, 
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py Ve ae limbs ; a gibbous or pigeon breast and 

attened ribs ; hare lip (Brepow) ; hypertrophy 
of the pubis, the sacrum and the ischia (Lucot): 
_— (.) A certain character of the head and face: 
the jaws are said to- be broad, the forehead low 
and angular, and the neck long and rounded ; 
a head larger than natural, especially posteriorly ; 
a puffed up rounded visage; great transparency 
or whiteness of the skin, often with a rosy-tint of 
the cheeks; “a pale, inflated countenance ; the 
chief colour of the dark complexion is dull or 
dirty, of the fair an unnatural whiteness, fre- 
quently with an agreeable redness of the cheeks ; 
in others a waxy yellowness, with a dirty pallor 
round the mouth.” (Brepow.) Bluish rings round 
the eyes ; the eyes most frequently large, oftener 
blue than dark ; the pupils are commonly large ; 
the tunica albuginea of a pearly whiteness, tra- 
versed by injected blood vessels, especially if the 
mesenteric glands are affected (HureLanp), or of 
a bluish whiteness, and the pupils large when the 
lungs are diseased. The eyelids are often cede- 
matous, the eyelashes are long, the Meibomian 
secretion is increased. The nose is wide or 
swollen, or red or shining; the upper lip is 
thick and projecting, and the furrow between it 
and the nose is deep. The general expression of 
the countenance indicates indolence and want of 
energy. The first teeth are small and subject to 
caries. The second are broad, often covered bya 
glairy secretion, are very white, readily split, and 
often become carious. 

6. (c.) The appetite is irrezular— sometimes 
impaired, at other times voracious; occasionally 
there is nausea ; the tongue is often foul, the breath 
foetid or sour; the bowels are irregular ; flatulent 
eructations are frequent and acid; and theexcretions 
are also acid. The abdomen is large, tumid and 
flatulent on percussion. Discharges from the 
nose are common, and from the vagina not un- 
frequent. The soft solids are flabby ; the adipose 
and cellular tissues abundant but soft, giving the 
surface of the body a full and rounded contour ; 
the limbs are deficient in rigidity and firmness. 
The tendons are small and yielding ; the capsules 
of the joints are weak ; and the heads of the long 
bones are large. Hence a disposition to lateral 
curvatures of the spine, thick ancles and joints, 
large ill-formed hands and feet, and falling of the 
arches of the latter, The shoulders are high. 

7. (d..) According to Heustncer, one of the 
correctest writers on Pathology, the strumous. 
taint consists of a torpid state of the nervous sys- 
tem. The blood, whose condition is yet but little 
known, appears to be, from the commencement, 
poor in globulin and hematin, rich in albumen, 
which, at a later period only, diminishes also. 
There are abundance of lymph, extension of the 
lymphatic vessels, marked development of the 
lymphatic glands, and predominance of the cel- 
lular system, not only under the skin, but in all 
the organs, where it commences to replace the 
specific tissues, which is especially apparent in 
the muscles, the bones, &c. All the mucous 
secretions are augmented, and they often become 
albuminous. F 
: 8. (e.) General lassitude, languor, and debi- 
lity are commonly experienced, with an inability 
to sustain prolonged physical and intellectual ex- 
ertion. The powers of the mind, although gene- 
rally feeble, are often precocious. Dr. GLover 
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remarks that, in very few of the subjects which he 
had examined, has he found the bodily or intel- 
lectual powers fairly developed in a degree pro- 
portionate to the age and circumstances of the 
patient; and that a general retardation of deve- 
lopment seems one of the most constant features 
of this peculiarity of constitution. According to 
Hurevanp and Fiscurr the generative functions 
are early and powerlully manifested. They may 
be early and frequently, but certainly not power- 
fully exerted. Lucot maintains that these func- 
tions in scrofulous subjects are below the aver- 
age. 

0, (f.) All that is known of the Blood of 
scrofulous persons has already been stated (§ 7.). 
The Urine has been described by Srmon and 


others to be usually very pale, unless vascular ex- | 


citement be present. _Its specific gravity is low, 
and in children it ismore acid thanusual. here 
are differences of opinion as to the nature of the 
free acid ; some consider it phosphoric acid, others 
hydrochloric acid, and others, again, lactic acid. 
The urea and uric acid are often diminished, 
whilst the salts, especially the phosphates, are in- 
creased ; and even oxalic acid—an acid foreign 
to normal urine—has been found in the urine of 
strumous children. According to ScuoOn.ern the 
chief alterations observable in the urine of scrofu- 
lous persons consist in the diminution of nitrogen- 
ous Constituents — the urea and uric acid ; and in 
the appearance of the non-nitrogenous oxalic acid, 
and more rarely of Benzoic acid. The acids 
are frequently so abundant that the urine, upon 
cooling, deposits copious sediments of the oxalates, 
and these sediments sometimes form renal and 
vesical calculi. The frequent occurrence of oxa- 
Jate of lime or mulberry calculus in children is 
well known. 

10. (g.) The observations of Mr. Puriures 
on the characteristics usually assigned to the scro- 
fulous taint are not devoid of interest, although 
open to the objection already noticed (§ 4.). He 
states that, in many “‘instances, most of the al- 
leged characteristics of the scrofulous constitution 
may distinctly exist, whilst no strumous deposit 
takes place, and in others, diseases ascribed to the 
strumous habit may take place in persons in whom 

‘the marks alluded to cannot be recognised.” In 
addition, however, to most of the indications which 
have been ‘enumerated, Mr. Puriturps notices 
others, which characterise also this diathesis, 
namely, a want of muscular development; an 
hypertrophied or infiltrated condition of the cel- 
lular tissue, which rapidly disappears under pri- 
vation or disease; a pallor and coldness of the 
surface, owing to a feeble circulation ; a marked 
disposition to disorders of the respiratory and 
digestive mucous surfaces; frequent soreness of, 
or discharges from, the nose, the eyes, and the 
ears; enlargement of the tonsils; the frequent 
dryness of the skin, or a greasy, sour, or foetid 
exhalation from the skin; and more or less disor- 
der of nearly all the abdominal secretions and 
excretions. 

11. (h.) The colour of the hair is very variable ; 
but for the most part it inclines, according to Mr. 
Puiturps, to a dark tint, Of nearly 9000 sero- 
fulous children he found a little over 32 per cent. 
had light hair and eyes, Barrurz and Rinuer 
state that, of 314 tubereulous children, the hair 
was fair in 150, red in 4, chesnut in 71, black or 
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dark in 40, and not observed in 49. Dr. Grover 
remarked that, in 126 cases, 86 had fair hair and 
eyes, and 40 were of a dark complexion; and 
that in some workhouses, 97 cases had a light, 
and 47 a decidedly dark complexion. Mr. Puri- 
11ps remarks, that “ the ala nasi may be broad, 
but for the most part they are not so. The upper 
lip or even both may be tumid, but in the majo- 
rity of cases they are not so. There is not, as 
some have supposed, any thing constant in the 
shape of the lower jaw, or in the appearance of 
the teeth.” He observes that the scalp and other 
parts of the integuments are often the seat of 
eruptive affections. 

12. (i.) It is obvious from the above, that the 
strumous diathesis may be viewed as an original 
or an acquired deterioration of the constitution 
from the natural healthy pitch or condition, — 
and that, before any actual manifestation of disease 
takes place, there may long exist such a state of 
organic nervous power, of circulation, of function, 
and of nutrition, — of general asthenia, and of defi- 
cient structural development, as to constitute an 
obvious and wide divergence from health, before the 
scrofulous formation or tuberculous deposit takes 
place, —and, moreover, that ihe characters now 
described, as constituting the scrofulous taint, 
cachexy, or divergence from the actual healthy 
condition, may exist for many years, or through- 
out a long life, without being followed by any of 
the marked structural manifestations of strumous 
disease or tuberculous deposit, although, many de- 
termining or concurring causes very easily de- 
velop these diseases, in very active and manifest 
forms. 

13. II. Or tue Causes or tHe Strumous 
Tatnt ano oF Exrernat anp Interna Tu- 
BERCULOSIS.= The Causes of scrofula have been 
investigated with much assiduity by Mr. Purtuirs, 
but chiefly with reference to the external forms of 
scrofula, and, as observed, in young subjects. The 
limitation which he has assigned to the disease — 
the exclusion from his calculation of the tuber- 
cular or more internal states of strama — impairs 
or even altogether destroys the value that he has 
assigned to each of the causes he has investigated ; 
and therefore they must be estimated either with 
reference to this limitation, or more loosely in the 
extended acceptation in which I have received the 
term. Mr, Puitires remarks that “ hereditary 
influence, syphilis, bad air, bad food, and a cold and 
damp atmosphere, are the causes to which have 
been most frequently assigned the production of 
scrofula. The error of each theory is its exclu- 
siveness ; and when we reflect upon the difficulty 
of estimating the unmixed influence of any single 
cause, and when it is made probable that many 
Causes are in action, we can scarcely comprehend 
how it happens that able enquirers should maintain, 
with so much pertinacity, not alone the efficiency 
but also the universality of one.” When describ- 
ing the etiology of p1isEasE (see §§ 7—62. of that 
art.) the combined, the concurrent, and the deter- 
mining operations of several causes were insisted 
upon in the production of the morbid effect ; and 
this associated action has been duly recognised in 
the causation of most diseases, the one now under 
consideration certainly being no exception. The 
difficulty of estimating the influence of any one of 
the several causes which usually co-operate in 
producing a disease is certainly great, and is owing 
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td circumstances which are more or less obvious, 
It has been attempted by certain writers to confer 
an arithmetical value on each particular cause, 
and the attempt has been followed by some in this 
country. But the nature of the subject, the 
varying influences of seasons, weather, localities, 
social and moral conditions, and numerous con- 
curring and intercurrent agencies, render such 
precision unattainable, even if the requisite data, 
at given periods, could be obtained with due cer- 
tainty ; the attempts which have hitherto been 
made being characterised by more manifest errors 
than have distinguished even the loosest descrip- 
tions of much less ambitious writers. 

14, The author now mentioned justly observes, 
’ that the difficulty of estimating ‘“ the force of any 
of the so-called causes of scrofula is owing to the 
fact, that the opportunity of observing a single 
agent in action alone is very rarely afforded: 
where one cause exists another is, almost cer- 
tainly, intimately associated with it ; and to assign 
to each its proper influence is rarely possible. 
This is particularly the case with bad food, bad 
air, and bad clothing; the existence of the one 
almost implies the presence of another.” Never- 
theless the attempt to estimate aright the influence 
of individual causes should not be neglected, 
when it can be made with a reasonable hope of 
success. And that it may be made with success, 
the following instances will show :— Ist. In a 
large charity school, of considerably above 100 
girls, cases of scrofula became remarkably pre- 
valent, notwithstanding a sufficient supply of 
wholesome food and clothing, and attention to 
ventilation, and treatment produced no benefit. 
During my duties as a visiting trustee, I ascer- 
tained, that the wooden floors of the sleeping and 
other apartments of the institution were washed 
daily. Icontended, in the committee managing 
the charity, that this was the cause of the disease, 
and advised dry-rubbing ; and that washing the 
floors should be adopted only on requisite occa- 
sions. ‘This advice was followed, and the cases 
under treatment soon recovered, and no new case 
occurred. 2d. In a large school of boys, scro- 
fula, both external and internal (tubercular), was 
of frequent occurrence, several of the parents 
having removed their children, not unfrequently 
during advanced or incipient tubercular disease. 
Having been sent to one of the children, I could 
find no fault with the food and exercise of the 
pupils, nor with the beds and cleanness of the 
apartments. But the sleeping apartments were 
much too close — too crowded and ill ventilated. 
Upon the removal of the cause, the school be- 
came remarkably healthy. Now, in these in- 
stances, the causes just named could not be dis- 
puted as having been the most active ; most 
probably, however, various predisposing causes 
having existed, especially hereditary constitution, 
as respected the individuals affected. . 

15. The causes of scrofula have been variously 
arranged by writers. Some have viewed them as 
predisposing and exciting, others as hereditary and 
occasional. I shall notice, Ist. Those which de- 
pend upon one or both parents ; and, 2d. Those 
which change the constitution of the individual, 
especially during childhood, and which are inde- 
pendent of the constitution of the parent ; both 
classes of causes often concurring to produce one 
or other of the morbid results, usually termed 
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scrofulous, strumous, or tubereular,—or external 
or internal scrofula. 

16. 1. Causes APPERTAINING TO ONE OR BOTH 
Parents, — A. Hereditary constitution or Pre- 
disposition, The operation of this cause has been 
much over-estimated by Lucox, and many other 
writers, and as much underrated‘ by Louis, 
HENNING, Bavpetocaur, Puitiirs, and others, 
The circumstances which chiefly occasion this 
difference of opinion are the confounding of here- 
ditary and congenital transmission of the disease 
with hereditary diathesis or constitution, and in- 
attention to the fact that the parent or parents, who 
possess only the latent diathesis, may have children 
with the external signs of the disease in childhood, 
or with tubercular or internal scrofula at any fu- 
ture period of life, or with both manifestations of 
the disease ; or that a parent affected with either 
the one or the other may have children presenting 
no indication of the malady, beyond the latent 
diathesis, which, however, may be very obscure, 
or altogether absent, or may have an offspring 
affected by a different form of the disease from 
that of the parent. Let any observer of experi- 
ence refer to what must be familiar to him, and he 
will find, what I have often remarked, that one 
parent possessed of the scrofulous diathesis has 
passed on to the age of sixty or upwards, and has 
at last died of tubercular consumption, the other 
parent being of a sound and strong constitution, 
and either one or more of the offspring have had 
forms of external scrofula, before puberty, or 
have grown up and been carried off by phthisis in 
after life ; or have been affected both before and 
after puberty—some with external, some with 
internal scrofula. Ihave known many such oc- 
currences, and even instances where the scrofulous 
diathesis, either latent or manifested by active 
disease, existed only in one parent, and yet, of 
numerous families, part died in early life, with 
external signs of scrofula, as well as internal 
disease, and the rest, or the majority of the sur- 
vivors, became consumptive at various ages, more 
or less advanced. Now, Mr. Parties and other 
writers, who consider tubercles a distinct lesion 
from scrofula, keep out of their calculations the 
former, and consider the one to have no heredi- 
tary connection with the other — a position which 
is altogether overturned by the numerous facts 
which are identical with the statement I have now 
made, the faithfulness of which is open to the in- 
vestigation of every observer. 

17. It is unnecessary for me to enumerate the 
authorities who have contended for the hereditary 
character of scrofula and tubercles — for the pos- 
session by the offspring of the diathesis or consti- 
tution of the parent or parents, more or Jess, or in 
one or more instances, and therewith the dispo- 
sition to the same disease to which the latter was 
most liable. But, without regard to authority, 
let the matter be made one of observation, re- 
specting which common sense is sufficient to judge, 
Mr. Purturps remarks, that after reading the 
essay of PortaL on ‘“« Hereditary diseases,” he 
rose up in doubt, whether, in the strict sense in 
which alone he thinks the question should be re- 
garded, there be clear evidence that almost any 
disease is hereditary, though with respect to 
syphilis and small-pox the proof may be suffi- 
cient. Certainly much of the difference of opi- 
nion respecting the hereditary nature of diseases 
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depends upon the signification assigned to the term. 
No one at the present day considers that the off- 
spring is born with the disease which afflicted the 
parent, although even this is the case in rare in- 
stances ; but only that the constitution or diathesis 
is inherited, and with it the disposition to the same 
diseases which attended it in the parent or parents. 
This subject is, however, sufficiently discussed in 
the article Disrase (see $11. et seq.). 

18. (a.) May the parent transmit scrofula or 
tubercles to the fetus? — Scrofulous tumours and 
tubercles have been observed in the foetus and in 
very young infants by Dupuy, Anprat,CuaussiEr, 
Bittarp, and-a few others. ‘The instances in 
which they have been found are few, and the con- 
nection of these cases with disease of the parents 
has not been shown in the majority of them. In 
three instances, in which the mothers died of con- 
sumption very soon after delivery, I found the 
lungs of the infants studded with tubercles, in the 
first stage, a few having advanced to the second 
stage. The infants were remarkably emaciated, 
had cough very soon after they were born, and 
died in a few days. In these three instances, tu- 
bercles of the lungs of the foetus were expected 
during the gestation of the parent, by the practi- 
tioners in attendance (Mr. Nicotson and Mr, 
Winstone), as well as by myself, and in each 
case the mother considered the child to have been 
born with the same disease as that with which she 
was afllicted. 

19. (b.) To what extent may scrofula and tu- 
bercles be viewed as hereditary?—The statistical 
or numerical writers on this subject have mystified 
and misled many who pin their faith to authority 
and numbers, without inquiring into the data upon 
which their calculations are based, or into the 
meaning of the terms they employ. One of the 
most recent numerical pathologists, having defined 
and limited scrofula to be ‘enlarged cervical 
glands discovered by the touch or sight, sinuses 
or ulcers succeeding to such glands, scrofulous 
bones or joints, or the consequences of them ;” 
and at another place having further limited his 
definition to ‘disease of subcutaneous lymphatic 
glands,” gives the results of his examinations of 
7587 children, and found nearly 23 per cent. 
of these bearing such marxs of scrofula, He 
further ascertained that, of 2021 children whose 
parents were both wntuinted, 21 per cent. pre- 
sented marks of scrofula; that of 1092 children, 
whose parents were both tainted, nearly 25 per 
cent. presented marks of scrofula; that of 2107 
children whose father only was scrofulous, nearly 
23 per cent. had marks of the disease; and that 
of 2367 children, whose mother bore the marks 
of scrofula, whilst the father did not, nearly 24 
per cent. presented signs of the distemper. Thus 
all that statistics here furnishes in favour of the 
hereditary influence of the scrofulous diathesis, 
is not quite 4 per cent.; and many believing in 
the precision and truth of numbers, would con- 
sider the evidence here adduced as most conclu- 
sive and incontrovertible. But, of the children 
thus examined —their ages probably being from 
two to sixteen years — the lymphatic glands may 
have. been enlarged, and returned to their healthy 
state before the examination was made, or either 
these glauds or some other parts may have presented 
evidence of scrofulous change after the period of 
this examination; and taking the more enlarged 
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signification generally adopted, some . internal 
organ may have become affected by the disease, 
either before or after puberty. It is not onl 
external and palpable scrofula which is caused by 
the scrofulous taint, but also various internal 
maladies which are actually scrofulous or tuber. 
culous in their nature, and which may be de- 
veloped into an active state at any period either 
before or after puberty, an examination, on a 
single occasion, of numbers thus circumstanced, 
detecting a few merely from among them with 
the fully developed or manifested malady, 

20. But Mr. Purtiurps does not stand alone in 
his scepticism of the generally received doctrine 
of the obvious hereditary nature of scrofula, and 
in his faith in statistics, for Lours, the apostle of 
the numerical method in medicine, states, with 
reference to phthisis, that in reality he had ob- 
served nothing decisive in favour of the hereditary 
character of that disease; and, in another place, 
that he had not collected any fact in favour of the 
hereditary nature of phthisis! But there is one 
circumstance connected with the hereditary na- 
ture of serofula to which the numerical patho- 
logists have paid little or no attention; namely, 
that the parent or parents may possess the scrofu- 
lous taint without any mark of the external or 
internal disease, and have one or more children 
which are either affected with open scrofula in 
childhood, or attacked with phthisis in early life ; 
and even that one or both parents of a scrofulous 
diathesis, without any developed disease, may have 
children, whose lymphatic glands or bones be- 
come tuberculous in early childhood, or whose 
lungs are thus diseased after puberty, and yet may 
not be the subjects of manifest strumous disease 
throughout life, or not until a far advanced period. 
In these circumstances the hereditary tendency 
would not be detected or reckoned by those who 
employ figures as their arguments, and thus their 
statistics would be vitiated, or rendered by this and 
other sources of error altogether worthless. That 
the hereditary character of scrofula and tubercles 
has been exaggerated by some writers may be 
admitted ; but that it is so low in amount as some 
recent writers contend, or even nearly so low, will 
not be demonstrated by future observers who shall 
view all the circumstances and facts connected 
with the subject with due accuracy. 

21. Of 80 cases observed by Dr. Grover, the 
predisposition to tuberculous affections — to scro- 
fula in the sense in which I have viewed it — was 
hereditary in 42; very few of the remainder fur- 
nishing clear evidence of the transmission. There 
appears some reason, he adds (and I agree with 
him), to conclude “ that the popular idea of 
evidence of the family taint often passing over one 
generation, or appearing in the uncles and aunts, 
while the parents are free from the disease under 
which their offspring labours, may not be in- 
correct.” 

22. The hereditary predisposition is, according 
to my own observation and that of several others, 
more frequently derived from the mother than 
from the father, although the difference is not 
great, much depending upon the causes in opera- 
tion in early life. The mother of nine children— 
six females, three males — had early signs of ex- 
ternal scrofula ; four of the female offspring died of 
phthisis between the ages of 20 and 30, and one of 
the males. All the children of the two remaining 
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females are possessed of the scrofulous taint, and 
about one third of them have external serofulous 


disease. Dr, Pritcuarn has justly remarked, that 
all original connate bodily peculiarities tend to 


become hereditary, while changes in the organic 
structure of the individual, from external causes 
during life, commonly end with him, and have no 
obvious influence on his progeny. There is no 
doubt of the strumous hereditary taint having dis- 
appeared from families, especially when it existed 
only on one side, more particularly when the 
mother was strong, healthy, and suckled her own 
children, and when the latter were placed in 
favourable circumstances in childhood and early 
life as respected air, locality, ventilation, exercise, 
and food. 

23. B. Diseases of the parents. — Tt has been 
justly remarked by Sir James Cuark, ‘that a 
state of tuberculous cachexia is not the only mor- 
bid condition of the parent which entails the tu- 
berculous predisposition on the children ; there 
are several diseases which have this effect, the 
most important of which are a disordered state of 
the digestive organs, gout, cutaneous diseases, 
the injurious influence of mercury on the system, 
debility from disease, age, &c. In short, a de. 
teriorated state of health in the parent, from any 
cause, to a degree sufficient to produce a state of 
cachexia, may give rise to the scrofulous consti- 
tution in the offspring.” This opinion has been 
questioned by Mr. Puirurips, but I believe it to 
be in the main correct. Not, however, that pa- 
rents thus circumstanced necessarily have chil- 
dren who became scrofulous in childhood, or 
tuberculous subsequently ; but that the children 
of such parents are much more liable to be so 
diseased than the offspring of strong and healthy 
parents, 

24. (a.) Of the influence of the syphilitic 
taint, and of the mercurial cachexia in the parent, 
in affecting the organization of the offspring so as 
to favour the development of external or internal 
serofula, many writers are quite convinced. Ati- 
BERT Says, “that almost all the scrofulous cases 
at St. Louis are owing to a syphilitic infection 
transmitted hereditarily ;” and Camprr, Sro.t, 
Porrat, and Hureanp, entertain a similar opi- 
nion, Others are of a different opinion, espe- 
cially Korrum, Cutten, Baumes, Bavups- 
LocquE, and Purttiips. It is impossible to sepa- 
rate the influence of secondary and _ tertiary 
syphilis from that produced on the constitution by 
the excessive or prolonged courses of mercury, as, 
in former times especially, both were more or less 
injurious to the constitution of parents, and most 
frequently in connection with each other. That 
parents thus circumstanced may have children 
free from any scrofulous taint may be conceded ; 
but that their offspring are more frequently affect- 
ed with either external or internal scrofula, at 
_ the respective ages of the occurrence of these, 
than the children of parents who have not been 
similarly cireumstanced, I am convinced by the 
frequent occurrence of these states of scrofula in 
children born of a parent or parents, whose con- 
stitutions, originally most sound, were deteriorated 
by one or both of these causes. I am aware that 
numerous instances will occur of the immunity 
of the children of parents thus cireumstanced 
from scrofula ; but many of these have not been 
observed or traced further than childhood, or even 
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than the earlier years of this epoch ; and of those, 
thus accounted exempt, or even robust or healthy 
at this period, many become tuberculous at more 
advanced ages. 

25. (b.) That very aged, gouty, exhausted, or 
debilitated parents, have children much more pre- 
disposed to external or internal scrofula than the 
offspring of healthy, mature, or young parents, 
has been asserted by many, and denied by some. 
It Is more generally admitted, that the children 
of such parents are delicate; but the opinions of 
many of the most observant writers of the seven- 
teenth and eighteenth centuries confirm that of 
FERNELIUvs, no mean observer, and justly pos- 
sessed of the highest reputation in the sixteenth 
century, viz. ‘ Senes et valetudinarii imbecilles 
filios vitiosa constitutione gignunt;” and Van 
Swieren has illustrated the opinion with his 
wonted ability. In the same category parents 
who have exhausted themselves by masturbation 
or by premature or excessive venereal indulgences, 
may also be placed. On this subject Mr. Puru- 
Lips remarks :—=‘*I do not, however, deny that 
children born of parents advanced in life, as well 
as those born of youthful parents, may present 
less of vigour, than the offspring of persons in 
the prime of health and strength, but it is not 
proved that they usually become scrofulous: ” 
and he admits only that these children are often, 
though not always, weakly, and that a weakly 
child, placed under unfavourable circumstances, 
is more likely to suffer from scrofula than a strong 
one, but simply because he is weakly. It is diffi- 
cult to prove the extent to which childreff born of 
parents of the description under consideration are 
liable to be scrofulous or tuberculous, or are more 
liable to become so than other weakly children ; 
but that they are actually more or less liable to 
be thus affected I believe. 

26. (c.) Does the milk of a scrofulous nurse occas 
sion scrofula in the child ?—Mr. Putturps has ably 
discussed this topic, and has adduced opinions in 
the affirmative as well as negative. Borpev said 
that scrofulous nurses communicate the disease to 
the child. Whirr, Faure, Latoverrr, and 
Pusot, on the contrary, denied that a nurse 
could transmit scrofula to her nursling. “ But 
the impression that the disease may be thus com- 
municated, exists on the minds of many medical 
authorities in the presentday.” Yet in support of 
this opinion, Mr. Putirres states, that he knows 
no single well-observed fact on record. I agree 
with him in concluding that, although there is no 
proof of the justness of the opinion, “ that the* 
disease may be propagated in this way, neither is 
it easy to procure proof that it could not happen, 
since such proof could only be negative ; mean- 
while, as all our present evidence is negative, we 
are justified in saying that such communication 1s, 
in the present state of our knowledge, inad- 
missible.” ME 

27.(d.) Frequent intermarriages, or marrying wn 
and in.—It has been alleged by Mr. Carmicuarr 
and others, that frequent and close intermarnages 
are generally followed by a puny race, and fre- 
quently by scrofula, in one shape or another. 
On this topic Mr, Purtiips remarks, that there Is 
vio clear evidence of the bad consequences, either 
on the mind or body, of frequent intermarnages. 
As concerns the human race, the point is not 
easily elucidated, and the evidence is not con- 
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clusive that the practice is very injurious in 
the lower animals. Isolated classes, as Jews, 
Quakers, &c., furnish no evidence in support of 
the opinion ; but the isolation of these or other 
classes is not so complete as to determine the 
question. The closest intermarriages or con- 

" nections between the sexes exist in several coun- 
tries of Central Asia, as Thibet, &c. ; but the in- 
habitants are said to be robust and healthy, the 
population being, however, kept down by one fe- 
male in a family having several husbands, and 
those frequently her nearest male relations, Mr. 
Puiturrs concludes, that intermarriages among 
healthy persons tend to no such calamity as the 
production of scrofula; but that he must not be 
understood to assert that other physical or mental 
influences may not result from such unions. I 
believe, however, that a comprehensive considera- 
tion of the subject, and with reference to the 
lower animals, as wellas to man, will show that a 
close breeding in and in, when continued for more 
than three or four generations, will occasion a de- 
generation of the offspring ; whilst crossings of 
races or breeds will give rise to increased develop- 
ment of constitution and power, especially in the 
weaker race. The Turks and Persians are mani- 
festly indebted to the females of Georgia and 
Circassia for the best of their constitutional fea- 
tures; and few who have taken any interest in 
tracing the history of aristocratic families, even 
in this country, and are acquainted with the pri- 
vate histories, the intrigues, and intermarriages or 
crossings of many of them since the commence- 
ment of the seventeenth century, ean fail of know- 
ing how often family descent has thereby been 
preserved nominally, although not, most legi- 
timately. 

28. (e.) Does the habitual use of certain articles 
of food predispose the offspring to scrofula or tu- 
bercles? — It has been supposed that pork and the 
viscera and blood of ‘animals, favour the occur- 
rence of gout in those who frequently use them 
as food, and often give rise to scrofula in their 
offspring. That these articles of diet are very 
often productive of diarrhoea, dysentery, and other 
disorders of the digestive organs, more especially 
in warm climates, cannot be disputed: and I 
believe that the offspring of those who live much 
on pork and bacon are more liable to scrofula, in 
some one or other of its forms, than persons who 
use a different or more wholesome diet. The food 
of the parents may reasonably be expected to 
influence the constitution of the offspring, and 

* hence to predispose to certain diseases, in preference 
to others. Itis difficult to determine the influences, 
either of an excessive use of animal food by the 
parent or parents, or of the restriction to vegetable 
diet solely, in causing scrofula in the offspring ; 
but that either extreme may have a predisposing 
effect, especially when aided by other causes, may 
be reasonably inferred. That the vegetable diet 
of the Hindoos does not exempt them from the 
presence, if not from the prevalence, of struma, ap- 
pears to be established. It is not improbable, how- 
ever, thata vegetable dietin a temperate and healthy 
climate, when it is wholesome in kind and quite 
sufficient in quantity, does not, ceteris paribus, 
predispose the offspring to this distemper ; whilst the 


excessive use of animal food, and more especially | 


of the articles of food just noticed as often injuri- 
ous, is more likely to produce a noxious effect. 
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29. (f.) Insufficient, as well as unwholesome 
food, certainly predisposes the offspring to scrofula, 
both external and internal; and when this is ase 
sociated, as it too frequently is in the lower classes, ; 
with addiction to spirituous liquors, the injurious 
influence is the more marked, particularly when ; 
the mother is thus cireumstanced and addicted — 
during the periods of utero-gestation and of lac- 
tation. I have on numerous occasions remarked 
this to be amongst the most undoubted causes of 
strumous affections in the poor; but it is so ge- 
nerally associated with others about to be noticed, 
especially impure air, and insufficient ventilation, — 
that it is impossible to say truly what degree of 
influence may be assigned to it solely. The nu- 
merical pathologists may, however, assign it a 
number; I therefore leave its true value to be 
calculated by them. 

30. li. CAUSES ACTING CHIEFLY DURING EARLY 
LirE.— The causes of/struma occurring during 
early life, act directly on the subjects of the dis- 
temper. These causes may be in operation dur- 
ing infancy solely, or during later childhood, or 
not until puberty, or even not until after this 
epoch, They are amongst the most influential 
causes of the distemper, especially when acting 
more or Jess in combination, as often observed ~ 
respecting some of them. It is generally difficult 
to determine the influence of each, or even of 
several of them, when operating either co-etane- 
ously or in succession, particularly when the con- 
stitution presents an hereditary taint, and, in this 
case, those causes are the most efficient in de- 
veloping this taintinto open or manifest disease.—— 
The milk of the nurse, especially if she be cir- 
cumstanced or addicted as just mentioned (§ 29.), 
or if her health be such, owing either to na- 
tural delicacy of constitution or to disease, as 
to render her milk insufficient, innutritious, or 
unhealthy, is a most influential cause of debility 
and disease of the infant, this disease assuming 
more frequently the form of internal or external 
scrofula, than any other. In connection with 
suckling of the infant, there are several causes 
which often concur in the production of the morbid 
effect ; the most influential of these are the articles 
of food given to the infant either supplemental of 
the milk of the nurse, or during and after wean- _ 
ing, and the state of the air which the child breathes 
by night as well as by day. 

31. A. The food and drink which are best 
adapted to the infant, before it has got several teeth, 
is the milk of a healthy mother or nurse ; and in as 
far as a departure from this food takes place, so far 
will the development of scrofula be risked. When 
the mother is incapable of suckling, or her milk is 
unhealthy or insufficient, a healthy nurse is re- 
quired ; and if she cannot be obtained, then the 
best means of feeding the infant should be adopted. _ 
In the various circumstances in which children 
are brought up, it is very difficult to determine 
the share of injury, which may be imputed solely 
either to the nature and amount of their food, or 
to the state of the air which they breathe, or to 
the other influences which surround them. M. 
Benorston DE CnArannevFr States, that of infants 
nursed by their mothers in Paris, 18 per cent. die 
in the first year, and that of those suckled by 
strangers, 29 per cent. die in the same time, 
Doubtless much of this mortality is to be imputed — 
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large city, as well as to those connected with the 
food of infancy. Both in towns and country dis- 
tricts, healthy wet-nurses cannot be obtained owing 
to the circumstances of the majority of those re- 
quiring them ; and artificial feeding becomes their 
only resource. This feeding, independently of the 
“many unfavourable influences which concur with 
it, fails of furnishing an appropriate nourishment ; 
and consequently a very large proportion of the 
infants who are subjected to this mode of rearing, 
die in their first year; and of those who live, 
many become the subjects of internal or external 
scrofula. Mr. Puituirs has adduced a series of 
statistical details, illustrating the deaths during in- 
fancy of the inmates of several infant institutions, 
where the children are brought up by hand ; and 
in these the deaths in the first year appear to vary 
from upwards of 80 to 50 percent. In Lyons, a 
crowded manufacturing town, where the infants 
are suckled, the mortality in the first year was 33 
per cent.; the ordinary mortality at Lyons during 
the first year being about 20 percent. In the 
London Foundling Hospital, where the children 
are provided with wet-nurses, the deaths are 22 
per cent. during the first five years, and of these 
10 per cent. only die during the first year; but it 
should be recollected that a child is rarely ad- 
mitted before the third month, and that it is during 
the first three months of life that the mortality is 
greatest. In large manufacturing towns and cities 
_the number of infants reared by hand is greatest, 
and the deaths are also much the greatest; and 
the proportion of the survivors that become scrofu- 
lous is also the greatest. In London, the number 
of infants thus reared who die during the first year 
is three or four times as many as those who 
die from among those similarly reared in the 
country. 

32. Whilst very much of the mortality, and of 
the disease of the survivors, of those reared by 
hand, is to be imputed to this cause, much also 
should be referred to the kind of food which is 
substituted for the milk of the mother, to the air 
which the infant breathes, and to the other circum- 
stances by which it is surrounded. As respects 


the kind of food which is thus substituted, it may’ 


be stated that, in manufacturing towns, where the 
married women employed in the factories rear 
their infants by hand, little attention is paid to the 
nature ef the food, and few of the children sur- 
vive the first or second year, most of the survivors 
becoming scrofulous or tuberculous. Mr. Puit- 
rips justly remarks, that there are two things to 
be noted in respect of children thus cireumstanced, 


viz. the nature of the food and the manner of | 


taking it: The food, even if it be milk, instead 
of being drawn directly from the mother, has pro- 
bably been obtained some time before from a 
purely herbivorous animal—the cow, between the 
milk of which and that of human milk there ts a 
very considerable difference, that of the former 
containing more than twice as much caseine, and 
much less butter and sugar of milk. Moreover, in 
towns the milk of cows is often unwholesome, 
_ especially to infants, owing to the confinement of, 
and modes of feeding, these animals, and not un- 
frequently to tubercular disease developed in them 
by these causes. The same author justly adds, that 
the mode of taking the food exercises an important 
influence on the health of the infant. By the act of 
sucking, a certain quantity of saliva is pressed into 
Von. III, 
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the mouth, and is mixed ‘with the milk so as to 
render its digestion easier. Indeed, this is essential 
to good digestion in infants. Moreover, the act of 
sucking 1s an exertion which can be made only for 
a certain time, and hence over-distension of the 
stomach is prevented; whilst, when fed by hand, 
the risk of over-feeding is often run, by the anxiety 
of the nurse, and harm from this is not infre« 
quent. 

33. In the greatest number of instances, instead 
of milk, gruel with a little milk, sopped bread, or 
flour, or other farinaceous substances are used. 
This food is assimilated with difficulty, and readily 
gives rise to acidity, flatulence, and irritation of 
the digestive mucous surface, with all the con- 
sequent evils of insufficient secretion and excre- 
tion and impaired nutrition. Mr. Puirurrs justly 
remarks, that these evils are made evident by the 
following facts :— ‘In Lancashire and the West 
Riding of York, the deaths in the first year of 
life are to the total deaths as 1 to 3:9; while in 
Devon and Wilts, they are 1 to 6-4! Now it is 
in the great factory towns, which are found in 
Lancashire, Cheshire, and Yorkshire, that the 
system of bringing up the child by hand is most 
commonly practised, and where its evils are most 
apparent; first in the great destruction of infant 
life, and failing that, in the development of scro- 
fula. It is not that the mother has no milk, but 
that in such places she is enabled to make what 
she considers a more profitable use of her time, 
than by staying at home and nursing her child. 
Her infant may be suckled at early morn, and 
again in the evening, possibly too, at the middle 
of the day; but whatever food it may require at 
the intervening periods, if furnished at all, is 
afforded in the shape of the crudest and most in- 
appropriate substances, and restlessness is known, 
in many places, to be habitually repressed by 
Godfrey’s Cordial.” But the mothers are not 
solely the guilty parties in these circumstances. 
The fathers are often so drunken and dissolute as 
to provide little or no food for their families, and 
the mothers are therefore obliged to be employed 
in the factories to provide for the wants of their 
children, entertaining at thesame time but little 
desire to add to their number, or to devote much 
care on those which require it the most. 

34, The digestion of infants is rapid, and as the 
quantity of food taken at a time is small, it is 
necessary that, during the first month, the interval 
of feeding should not exceed from one and a half 
to three hours. If, in addition to inappropriate 
food, the intervals between the periods of admi- 
nistering it be much more prolonged, as it often 
is in manufacturing towns, the evils must be so 
much the greater. Mr. Purvrips states, that in 
the larger factory towns, the deaths from tuber- 
culous and scrofulous diseases are as 1 to 31 of 
the total deaths during the first year of life, whilst 
in the metropolis they are as 1 to 42. During 
the whole of life, they are 1 to 56 in the factory 
districts, and 1 to 6-4 in the metropolis. Accord- 
ing to the experience of Friendly Societies, he 
adds, the expectation of life in rural districts, at 
30 is 38°4 years, and in cities 32°8 years. Of 
the total population living at the age of ten, one 
half will have disappeared in cities before the age 
of 62, and in towns before 65; whilst in rural 
districts half the population will attain nearly 69 
years, The greater a Sa of the latter, or the 
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less prevalence of scrofula, is not to be imputed 
to the food only, even granting this be more 
nutritious and more appropriate, for the former 
may possess the greater advantages in this respect ; 
but to the air, ventilation, exercise, &c., enjoyed 
by those residing in country districts. 

35. Dr. Baron Howanp gives a just but me- 
lancholy description of the character of many of 
the operatives in large towns. —‘‘ A large propor- 
tion of those who regularly receive high wages are 
constantly in a state of the greatest poverty, and 
often bordering on actual starvation ; their houses 
are almost destitute of furniture, comfortless, and 
uncleanly ; too often damp, cold, and ill-ventilated. 
Their families are ill-fed, scantily clothed, and 
badly lodged. They live much on innutritious 
and indigestible food, and often use articles of 
bad quality, or such as are rendered unwholesome 
by adulteration, or by being kept too long. They 
are extremely intemperate in their habits, and 
instead of purchasing wholesome food and proper 
clothing, the greater part of their wages is often 
expended by anticipation at-the public house. 
The effect of the intoxicating liquids they con- 
sume is of course to produce a temporary excite- 
ment of the whole system, which is succeeded by 
a corresponding depression ; they lose all relish 
for plain nutritious food, and their appetites can 
be stimulated only by something savoury and 
piquant. This kind of diet does not afford suf- 
ficient nourishment to repair the losses the body 
is continually sustaining ; great languor and de- 
bility are the consequences ; for the removal of 
which stimulants are again had recourse to, and 
thus an alternately excited and depressed state of 
the system is kept up. By this mode of life too, 
the digestive organs become impaired, and the 
function of digestion is so feebly and imperfectly 


performed, that even much less nutrition is ex- | 


tracted from the indigestible and impoverished diet 


they use, than would be the case if the digestive | 


organs were in a healthy condition.” This writer 
adds, that “scrofula in all its varied forms may 
be mentioned as one of the commonest diseases 
prevalent among the destitute poor, and which 
frequently originate in deficiency of food.” There 
can be no doubt of the justness of the conclusion 
at which Mr, Puiriirs arrives from his researches, 
namely, ‘that in Great Britain serofula is least 
prevalent where children and others are best fed ; 
and although I by no means assume that the im- 
munity is entirely owing to better feeding, be- 
cause where much attention is bestowed on the 
food, it is hardly likely that other means of main- 
taining health will be neglected ; yet I would 
submit as a fair deduction from the foregoing 
evidence, that food exercises a more important 
influence than any other agent in the production 
of scrofula.”—-( Op. cit. p. 175.) 

36.(a.) What influence has particular kinds of 
food in causing scrofula and tubercles?—This ques- 
tion has been differently, but not satisfactorily an- 
swered, Several articles of diet have been ac- 
cused of producing this effect ; and to certain of 
these I have adverted above ($ 28.). Harter 
was amongst the first to mention the opinion of 
thé prevalence of this distemper being caused by 
the use of potatoes. The use of these, as the 
staple article of food in Ireland, where scrofula is 
more prevalent, and the value of life is less than 
in England, tends to show that they may be cons 
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cerned in producing these effects ; but it oug 
not to bé overlooked that they afford insufficie 
nourishment, and that there are other causes i 
operation. Mr, Purtxirs believes thatthose who liy 
almost exclusively on vegetable food in this cou 
try are less robust, and exhibit a greater tendency 
to scrofula, than those who subsist on an admixtur 
of animal and vegetable food ; and he considers, 
that our own rural population, as well as that o 
Scotland and Ireland, bear out the assertion, 
“¢ But, although it has been shown that insufficient 
and improper food, however associated, may lay 
a foundation for that disease, we have, in truth, 
no conclusive proof that any particular article 
of food directly tends to the production of scro- 
fula.” 

37. (b.) The drinkor beverage used by infants and 
children has no mean influence in favouring the 
development of scrofula, and of tubercles at a 
more advanced age. Among the lower classes, 
especially in large and manufacturing towns, the 
frequent recourse to anodynes and carminatives, 
containing narcotics, sedatives, &c., in order to 
procure sleep or quiet for infants and young 
children, and to allay their wants, cravings of 
appetite, and irritations of temper, is of itself no 
mean cause of their weakness of constitution, off 
imperfect development of both mind and body, f 
of scrofulous and tubercular formations, and of ' 
various other diseases, as they advance to puberty — 
and manhood. The not infrequent practice, 
amongst the lowest and most abandoned classes, 
of giving spirituous and other intoxicating liquors 
to their children—of causing their infant off ‘ 
spring to partake of the noxious beverages in 
which they are themselves indulging, is productive _ 
of effects, in the innocent victims, of a similar kind _ 
to those just stated. The vices of the parent 
are, in the present state of society, not merely 
passively propagated in the offspring —to even the _ 
third and fourth generation; but are not infre- _ 
quently most actively and feloniously extended, 
at the most tender and helpless periods of exist-— 
ence, to those for whom the ties of nature should : 
be most intimate and indissoluble. } 
_ 38. B. Contaminated states of the atmosphere | 
are often not less influential than the nature and . 
quantity of the food in causing scrofula and tu- 
bercles, and frequently they are the chief causes, 
The air may be contaminated by exhalations from 
drains, cesspools, sewers, and water-closets ; ore 
by stagnation or insufficient renewal ; or by being : 
respired frequently or by a number of persons or ’ 
animals, without the requisite renewal; or by — 
these several causes conjoined. Ina very large { 
proportion of the houses in manufacturing and _ 
other towns, as well as in many in country dis. _ 
tricts, the water-closets, drains, and sewers, are 
so imperfectly constructed as to admit of the evo- 
lution of the foul air from the exuvie, &c. of the _ 
inhabitants, not only around, but even within their _ 
dwellings, so that they who reside in those houses _ 
are constantly breathing an air loaded with the 
vapours arising from the decomposition of their 
own excretions, which remain collected under, or 
close to, or even within, their apartments. These 
sources of contamination have been fully exposed 
in the article Prstitencrs—=Prorection FROM 
(§ 9. et seq.). 

39. C. Next in importance to this source, is the 
congregation of numbers in a close or insufficiently 
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_ ventilated place, more especially in a close sleep- 
ing apartment. Amongst the most prevalent 
causes of scrofula and tubercles, especially in the 
present state of society and manners, there are 
perhaps none more influential than congregating 
“children and young persons in boarding and large 
schools, where they are often scantily fed, and 
‘through the greater part of the day restricted in 
air and exercise,—confined in a school-room, often 
‘insufficiently or improperly warmed, and imper- 
fectly ventilated, in order to economise fuel,—sub- 
jected to premature mental exertion, or to cram- 
ming modes of instruction,—and packed intosleep- 
ing apartments insufficiently ventilated and much 
too small for the number confined in them. It is 
“a common practice in boarding schools in large 
towns to put from six to twenty children or young 
persons in the same sleeping apartment ; and the 
parents are, from ignorance, or the delusion of 
having a bed assigned to each, contented with 
the arrangement. Many such apartments even 
have not, during night, any ventilation, except- 
ing what takes place by the fire-place, both the 
doors and windows being closed; and so foul 
does the air become by the morning, that it is 
sickening to a healthy person entering the cham- 
ber, so completely is it loaded with the emana- 
tions resulting from the insensible and sensible 
perspiration, and from having been repeatedly 
respired. 
40. This self-contamination of the air is often 
only supplemental of the contaminations derived 
from other sources, especially from such as have 
been just mentioned ; and which, although injurious 
in many private seminaries, are even still more so 
in many large institutions and charities, owing to the 
congregation of greater numbers, particularly in 
sleeping apartments, to ill-regulated diet-tables, to 
insufficient exercise in the open air, at a period of 
life which requires air and exercise for the healthy 
development of the frame, and to the over-exertion 
of the mind to the neglect of healthy pastimes and 
amusements. This cause is especially productive 
of the more internal forms of scrofula, and parti- 
cularly of tubercles of the lungs ; and is the more 
influential as being in continued operation during 
the periods of the growth and development of the 
frame. These congregations of young persons, 
especially during the age of puberty,—at the period 
of sexual evolution, when instinctive impulses are 
too strong for the controul of the weakly-exerted 
dictates of reason, often lead to practices which 
tend — and tend more than any other cause, 
especially at such early periods of life —to ex- 
haust the powers of life, to impair and vitiate 
nutrition, and to favour the production of the 
several forms of the distemper now being con- 
sidered. This mode of life, at this early age, as 
well as several others to which the lowest and 
even the highest, are often subjected — the one 
from misery and necessity, the other from ig- 
norance, vanity, and excessive care, —Is not in- 
frequently rendered still more injurious by the 
want of due exposure to the sun and air. é 
41. Exhalations from privies, cess-pools, drains, 
and sewers, especially in large institutions, manu- 
factories, and towns, occasion this as well as 
other states of constitutional disease ; and to these 
are often added the emanations from burying- 
places. Amongst the poor, the influence of cold, 
often conjoined with humidity, and with over- 
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crowding and insufficient ventilation ; the exhala- 
tions from the soil, and from the animal and ve- 
getable matters which are undergoing decomposi- 
tion in or upon the soil; living in damp cold 
cellars and apartments on the ground floor, insuf- 
ficiently drained and ventilated ; and want of light 
and sunshine, are causes which aid the operation 
of hereditary predisposition, and of deficient or 
improper food. 

42. Children and young persons subjected to 
the causes now mentioned become delicate or 
sickly. The vital endowment and the structural 
development of the several organs and textures 
are impaired or arrested in their progress. Like 
plants growing excluded from sun and wind, 
their vessels often extend rapidly in the direction 
of their axis; but the parietes of the vessels and 
their lateral branches are thinly or weakly formed, 
are surrounded by a lax cellular tissue or paren- 
chyma, and both the organic nerves and the 
animal fibres are imperfectly constituted. ‘The 
formative processes seem arrested before they are 
completed. The circulating fluids present a su- 
perabundance of the serous and albuminous con 
stituents, and a deficiency of fibrine and of red- 
globules. Whilst the- blood is defective in its 
crasis, the blood-vessels are impaired in their 
tone; and the veinous and lymphatic systems are 
more manifestly or more prominently developed. 
This condition of the frame often proceeds, as 
shown above, from the parent or parents. In 
many cases it is acquired in early life from various 
causes, especially from those now mentioned, as 
insufficient or improper food, breathing an impure 
or self-contaminated air, a cold and humid atmo- 
sphere, or dark, cold and damp apartments, cellars, 
&c., the crowding of numbers in ill-ventilated 
places, and particularly in sleeping apartments, 
premature sexual indulgences, and solitary vices 
which waste or exhaust nervous and vital power, 
and consequently impair the digestive and nutritive 
processes, at the periods of life when due assi- 
milation and nutrition are most required ; and, 
whilst these causes often generate this state of 
frame, they produce, in various parts, textures, and 
organs, but particularly in the lungs, the deposit 
of tubercular matter. _* 

43. There are other causes or circumstances 
influencing the constitution of young persons 
which have been viewed by some, and denied by 
others, to be concerned in the production of scro- 
fula. But much of the difference of opinion on 
these topics depends upon the limitation of the 
term scrofula, or the extension of it, to the senses 
already stated (§ 4. et seq.) That confinement 
in prisons, in poor-houses, in asylums, in cha- 
ritable institutions for education or reformation, 
in factories, &c., will occasion some form or other 
of scrofula, more especially tubercular deposits in 
internal organs, cannot be gainsayed with truth, 
although this morbid effect may be manifested in 
so few as to almost justify the denial of its exist- 
ence, especially where a sufficiency of wholesome 


food, exercise in the open air, due light, ventilation, 


and sunshine are enjoyed. But where these are 


more or less wanting, and especially where there 
are over-crowding, particularly in sleeping cham- 
bers; low ranges of temperature, conjoined with 
dampness ; contaminated states of the air; ar 
pression of spirits or anxiety of mind, &c., the 
morbid effects will oe peas manifest, and 
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frequently in the forms constituting those now 
under consideration. Most of the causes already 
considered have been numerically and statistically 
investigated by Mr. Puittirs, who has thrown 
much light upon several of them; but, in the ex- 
tended sense in which I have viewed the subject, 
——not solely with reference to external scrofula, 
nor.to childhood, but. with regard to both the ex- 
ternal and internal distemper, as observed at all 
periods of lite, —I believe that several causes, which 
he views as possessed of little or no influence, are 
actually deserving of more consideration and elu- 
cidation than they have hitherto received. There 
can be no doubt that, in the several circumstances 
just enumerated, and in the different classes, po- 
sitions, and employments of life, certain causes are 
more influential in some of these than in others — 
in one class or occupation than in the rest; and 
that, where several causes are in simultaneous 
action, it is difficult to estimate the relative value 
of each; but, nevertheless, whatever cause has the 
effect of lowering the powers of life, of impairing 
assimilation, nutrition, and strength, will, in a 
considerable proportion of those thus affected, give 
rise to tuberculous deposits, particularly if an 
hereditary predisposition or constitution already 
exists, and will reinforce or determine the action 
of other agents in developing this mischief. 

44, D. May scrofula and tubercles be communicated 
by contact or inoculation? —(a.) Anerzus believed 
in the communicability of scrofula, and considered 
it dangerous to live in the same room with scrofu- 
lous persons. Baumxs, Cyaumeron, and others, 
have entertained the belief of the transmission of 
the disease to infants suckled by scrofulous nurses. 
Borpev, no mean authority, states that young 
healthy women have married scrofulous men, and 
have become so themselves. Bauprtocaur, how- 
ever, remarks that, in the ‘‘ Hdpital des Enfans ” 
there are 150 beds occupied by scrofulous patients, 
but that he has never observed any thing that oc- 
casioned a suspicion of contagion. Mr. Purixrps 
says that he never heard of a single instance of 
the communication of the disease by contagion in 
the several institutions which he has visited. 
Pinet and Ricueranp have furnished a similar 
testimony. 

45. (b) Inoculation of scrofulous matter was 
practised by Hésrzarp on dogs, but nosign of scro- 
fulous infection was observed. Lupr.uetter tried 
similar experiments without effect ; and Mr. Purt- 
Lips states that Lrepeitetier, Gooviap, and 
Kortum applied scrofulous pus to the wounds 
inade for vaccination, and also to wounds made 
without reference to vaccination, but that scro- 
fula was not produced, although the vaccination 
succeeded when the vaccine lymph was introduced 
with the scrofulous pus. Such experiments are 
most unwarrantable, and even criminal. 

46. There may be but little risk of infection 
from cases of scrofula, when the disease is seated 
externally. But I believe that there is some 
reason for believing tubercular disease of the lungs, 
in the second and third stages, by no means devoid 
of risk to healthy persons, who may frequently 
inhale the breath of persons in either of these 
Stages of the malady, or may sleep in the same 
bed, or even live in the same room, if small or ill- 
ventilated, with persons thus diseased. It should 
not be permitted for a sickly or scrofulous child, or 
even for any one with pulmonary tubercles or with 
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open scrofulous sores, to sleep in the same bed with 


a healthy child or person, however confidently se- 
veral writers may assert the non-communicability — 


of this distemper; for, although this may be true 
in ordinary circumstances, those which I have just 
mentioned may favour the occurrence of very dif. 
ferent effects. 

47. (c.) May pus from a scrofulous person, al- 
though not derived from a scrofulous ulcer, communi- 
catethe malady ?—It has been supposed that leucor- 
rhoea in scrofulous females, and that vaccination, 
or variolous inoculation, from a scrofulous child, 
will communicate scrofula to persons of a sound 
constitution. Several writers have favoured the 
affirmative of this question, but their facts are 
false, and their reasoning inconclusive. Mr. Purt- 
Lips remarks that ‘‘ an important question is raised 
by Rittrer and Barruez with reference to the 
influence of small-pox and scrofula. We have 
seen that De Harn and Row tey were of opinion 
that the inoculation of small-pox had a tendency 
to excite in the system the development of scrofula ; 


while Rituier and Barrurz state, that in any of — 


the variolous cases they have observed, the erup- 
tive fever has not been terminated by tubercu- 
lisation. They believe it to be proved that small- 


pox and tubercular disease are of different natures~ 


and mutually repel each other; that since the use 
of vaccination tubercular diseases had become 
more frequent ; that those children who die with- 
out having had small-pox are more frequently 
tubercular than otherwise ; and that of those vac- 
cinated a greater number are disposed to tubercles 
than of those who have not been vaccinated. They, 
however, guard themselves from assigning vaccina- 
tion as a cause of tubercles; all they have been 
able to observe is, that a greater number of vac- 
cinated children die with than without tubercles. 
The only precise evidence they furnish for the 
opinion is the following: —Of 208 vaccinated 
children, 138 died tubercular, 70 non-tubercular, 
Of 95 children who died without having been 
vaccinated, 30 were tubercular, 65 not so.”— 
(p. 149.) 

48. These results certainly agree with my own 
observations, and confirm an opinion I have long 
entertained respecting the comparative effects of 
vaccination and small-pox upon the prevalence of 
serofula. That scrofulous and tubercular matter 
may become partially resolved and absorbed, the 
cretaceous or mineral parts of the deposit only re- 
maining, has been proved to take place, but the 
exact circumstances in which it does take place 
have been very insufficiently ascertained. Riuurer 
and Barruez believe that small-pox more espe- 
cially, scarlatina and typhoid fever, tend to favour 
this resolution. That scrofulous and tubercular 
affections have increased since the introduction of 
vaccination is undoubted ; and that the dangers 
from the inoculation of small-pox, under due ma- 
nagement and care in preventing the occurrence 


of the non-inoculated disease, were actually few, — 


although remarkably exaggerated, are also certain ; 
so that balancing the results from the introduction 
of the one, and from the suppression of the other, 
it is very difficult to say, that humanity or society 
has gained any thing by these measures. 

49. E. May other diseases occasion scrofula and 
tubercles? — As already shown, it cannot be 
doubted that vaccination favours the prevalence of 
the several forms of scrofula ; but it is not evident 
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how this result is produced. Can it be occasioned 
by the inoculation of a virus, which, although 
productive of a local effect, causes a certain taint 
of the constitution, which is not prevented, or re- 
moved, by its elimination in the form of pustules 
on the external surface? According to this view, 
vaccination may be, in many instances, the intro- 
duction of. a poison or virus, which slowly and 
silently contaminates the frame, without being 
maturated and thrown out on the surface; whilst 
small-pox has a very different effect, owing to the 


free suppuration of the pustules and the elimination 


thereby of the morbid material or virus from the 
system. Besides vaccination, inflammations, 
measles, hooping-cough, &c. have been supposed 
to favour the production of scrofula; but there is 
not sutlicient evidence to prove this occurrence, 
further than that all diseases which lower vital 
power and resistance will more or less aid the 
operation of the more efficient causes of this dis- 
temper. Notwithstanding the laudation bestowed 
upon vaccination, I believe that, as the lapse of 
time allows the fact to be more fully demonstrated, 
it will be found to be a not unfruitful source of 
scrofula and tubercles ; and that its effects will be 
imputed to the circumstance just mentioned. 

50. F. Climate, residence in large towns, occupa- 
tions in factories, confinement in unton-houses, in 
pauper institutions, in prisons, &c.,and other circum- 
stances tending to prevent due exercise in the open 
wr, or sufficient ventilation, or to deprive personsin 
early life of the requisites to healthy assimilation and 
nutrition, may be considered as concurring agen- 
cies in the production of either external or internal 
serofula. Mr. Patiires has investigated these ana- 
lytically, but with reference only to the production 
of external scrofula, and has come to the conclu- 
ston that “ the development of scrofula is not shown 
to be so influenced by climate or temperature as to 
bear any definite relation to the warmth or cold- 
ness of the country in which the disease is found, 
Neither the general mortality, nor the deaths from 
scrofulous diseases, bear any definite relation to 
the closeness with which the population is crowded 
together, whether the comparison is made between 
one town or district and another, or between dif- 
ferent portions of the same town or district. Par- 
ticular occupations and social conditions exercise 
a greater influence on health and the duration of 
life, than is produced by impure air or insufficient 
ventilation, but they do not operate in the produc- 
tion of scrofula in the sense of a specific agent, or 
of a direct cause. The general mortality and the 
deaths from particular diseases, bear a close rela- 
tion to the poverty of the population, and to the 
vicissitudes, or alterations of prosperity or adver- 
sity, to which they may be exposed ; whilst wealth 
and station, which insure to the more elevated 
classes of the community abundant food, ample 
clothing, convenient and well ventilated dwellings, 
and pure air, are nevertheless unfavourable to 
longevity; and the industrious labourer, whose 
toil insures steady remuneration, and whose tem- 
perate habits and provident character insure him 
the necessaries of life, good of their kind and ample 
in quantity, is in the condition the most favourable 
to long Jife.and uninterrupted health. In the last 
result, then, it is to diseased nutrition, however 
brought about, that we refer the production of 
scrofula; an opinion in which there may be some 
novelty, inasmuch as many authors have assigned 
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to perverted nutrition a powerful agency in deve- 
loping the disease — especially Canmicuarn in 
England, and Leretrtirr and BauprEtoceveE in 
France ; yet my controversy with BaupEeLocevr 
consists in a denial of the exclusive agency which 
he assigns to impure air in deranging nutrition.” 
(p. 239.) 

51. Whilst the disease is imputed chiefly by 
Mr, Prnixures to insufficient food, the other cir- 
cumstances, which I have viewed as concurring 
causes of no mean influence, especially a self- 
polluted or otherwise contaminated air ($$ 388-42.) 
are considered of little importance by him, pro- 
vided that the food is sufficient. It is manifest, 
however, that his investigation of external scrofula, 
chiefly with reference to an early age, has led him 
to overlook the more remote influences of certain 
causes, which he accounts of little importance, 
“ But the cause of diseased nutrition,” he re- 
marks, ‘ at that period of life when the seeds of 
scrofula are sown, is, in the vast majority of cases, 
insufficient food or improper feeding ; and even if 
the less direct agencies, which we have been con- 
sidering, occasioned scrofula much more fre- 
quently than we believe they do, the distinction is of 
great practical importance,— viz. that they do not 
act in virtue of a specific influence suited of itself 
to produce scrofula, but as general morbific 
agencies which impair digestion, and thus indi- 
rectly contribute to the production of the disease. 
That food, insufficient in quantity, or innutritious 
in quality, stands in the relation of cause to the 
development of scrofula, more directly than any 
other morbifie agent, is shown by this cireum- 
stance, that whenever food is abundant in quan- 
lity, and of a sufficiently generous character, 
scrofula is kept under, that is to say, it is less fre- 
quently seen, although other noxious agents are, 
perhaps, rife, and the general mortality is great ; 
and that in our rural districts, where the air is 
probably pure and the occupation healthy, and 
where the general mortality is small, scrofula is 
largely developed ; because the food, even when 
abundant, does not contain sufficient stimulus to 
preserve the frame in healthy vigour. Yet, al- 
though we may have no satisfactory proof that a 
contaminated atmosphere, or any one of the other 
indirect agencies to which we have referred, will 
operate go injuriously on the digestive functions as 
of itself to induce scrofula, I do not the less de- 
plore the influence of those debilitating agencies, 
which impair the healthy activity, and lessen the 
proper vigour, of large numbers of our country- 
men.” (p.241.) But that the injurious or in- 
direct agencies which Mr, Purruips considers so > 
little influential, are really of importance as re- 
spects the development of external and internal 
scrofula, both in early life and in more advanced 
age, I am convinced, although a suthciency of 
wholesome food will counteract them to a con- 
siderable extent, and especially when an hereditary 
taint or predisposition is not present, 

52. The injurious influence of insu ficient feed- 
ing in poor-houses, union-houses, 1n other pauper 
institutions, and. in prisons, has been sufficiently 
demonstrated by CanMIcHAEL, Baty, Putuuirs, 
Tyter Suitn, and others. But it is not to the 
insufficiency of food alone that the production of 
scrofula should be imputed, although it may be 
admitted to be the chief agent. Crowding of the 
sleeping apartments, breathing an impure or con- 
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taminated atmosphere, insufficient ventilation, con: 
finement or deprivation of exercise in the open air, 
and depression of spirits, co-operate more or less 
with this more efficient cause.’ But, as in most of 
the union-houses, the inmates have more food than 
the independent labourer can procure, even when 
fully employed, it cannot be a matter of surprise 
to find scrofula more prevalent in some country 
districts than it is even in some manufacturing 
towns. In connection with this subject Mr. Putt- 
Lips very justly remarks, that, believing the health 
of the child, and the vigour of the man, to depend 
upon the sufficiency and nutritious character of 
their food, a still more liberal diet for pauper chil- 
dren than is at present afforded would, at one and 
the same time, better the health of our population, 
and be consistent with a sound national ceconomy. 
The reports of the Inspectors of Prisons furnish 
numerous instances where prisoners have mani- 
fested glandular tumours under the discipline to 
which they have been subjected, and have quickly 
rallied under an improved diet. Dr, Baty states, 
that a “‘ marked difference in respect of their gene- 
ral health and the number affected with scrofu- 
lous disease is presented by the convicts sent to 
the central prison at Milbank, from different parts 
of Great Britain, preparatory to their transporta- 
tion. By far the thinnest convicts, and the largest 
proportion of unhealthy and scrofulous individuals 
come from the Scotch prisons, in which the diet 
consists of a sparing allowance of vegetable and 
farinaceous food.” 

53. li. OTHER CAUSES CONCURRING IN THE Pro- 
DUCTION oF THE ScroFuLous Taint, AND AIDING 
OR DETERMINING THE DEVELOPMENT OF TUBER- 
cuLar Formatrons.—The Causes which have been 
here insisted upon are certainly the most influential 
in the production of latent and developed scrofula 
and tubercles ; but there are others, which concur 
with the foregoing either in producing a scrofulous 
taint, or external scrofula merely, or in de- 
veloping internal tubercles, especially in the lungs, 
in persons who are already imbued with this taint, 
and which, when acting energetically, may pro- 
duce this effect even on those who are not mani- 
festly thus imbued, In this latter case, the causes 
in question, acting either independently of the 
foregoing causes, or conjointly with them, or 
aiding and determining their effects, impair not 
only the vital energy and vital functions through- 
out the frame, but also the nutrition of the several 
tissues, and the intimate condition of. vital cohe- 
sion and action. Many young persons, possessed 
of a scrofulous diathesis, or who have been the 
subjects of external strumous disease in childhood, 
and even some who present no very marked sign 
of a scrofulous taint, become, as puberty, or early 
manhood, or more mature age, is arrived at, the 
victims of tubercular formations in some internal 
organ, especially in the lungs, owing to the ope- 
ration of those causes, which I am now about 
briefly to consider. 

54. A. Neglect of Exercise in the open Air — 
of exposure to the light of day and to sunshine — 
is one of the causes which is most influential in 
superinducing tubercular formations in the scro- 
fulous diathesis, and even in constitutions which 
evince no evidence of this taint. ‘The general 
neglect of the indications suggested by the alter- 
nations of night and day —the neglect of repose 
during the hours of darkness, and of rising and 
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of being employed during the hours of day — the 
common practice of pursuing our avocations and — 
recreations during a large portion of the time in- 
tended by nature for our repose, and of devoting 
a large portion of the day to sleep, is not without — 
influence in impairing the constitutional powers, 
in weakening the assimilating and excreting func- 
tions, and in relaxing the mental vigour, An — 
early departure to nocturnal repose, and the 
limitation of this repose to the hours of darkness 
— the trite maxim of “early to bed and early to 
rise,” &c., is of much greater importance than is 
indicated by the practice of modern times, 

55. B. Inattention to a due preservation of the cu- 
taneous function is not without its influence. The 
imperfect performance of this function, the sudden 
arrest of it, or the entire suppression of it, however 
well it may be vicariously discharged by the 
lungs, kidneys, or intestinal canal, endangers the 
healthy condition of the blood, and disorders the 
assimilating processes. It should not be overlooked, 
in our pathological speculations, that the cuta- 
neous function 1s supplemental of other important 
functions — of the respiratory, of the renal, of the 
hepatic and of the intestinal,—and that, even 
when no supplemental or vicarious office may be 
traced to this function or to either of these other 
functions, a very intimate relation subsists between 
them, the due discharge of the one influencing the 
others more or less. The importance, therefore, 
of duly regulating this function, guarding against 
its excess as well as its suppression, by proper 
clothing and exercise, will be admitted. 

56. Among the dark-skinned races, a free and 
even an abundant cutaneous perspiration is most 
necessary to the continuance of health; and when 
it is habitually diminished, especially by migrating 
to a colder climate, tubercles, especially in the 
lungs, supervene in very numerous instances. A 
diminution of the accustomed perspiration may 
not, however, be the sole cause of this liability of 
the Negro and other dark races to tubercles after 
migrating to temperate or cold climates. The 
sedative influence of cold upon the constitution of 
these races may have a considerable or chief 
share in the production of this effect, especially in 
connexion with the obvious want of adaptation of 
the constitution of these races to temperate and 
cold climates. Of the influence of Climate generally 
upon the prevalence of scfofulous and tubercular 
diseases no precise data exist. The subject, how- 
ever, will be adverted to in the sequel, and in the 
article on Tubercular Consumption. 

57. C, Intimately connected with the foregoing 
is the influence of Dress and of various Physical 
Conditions depending on Occupations and Habits of 
Life. Exposure of parts of the frame requiring pro- 
tection or uniformity of temperature, as the upper 
regions of the chest, and the hips and lower extre- 
mities, to vicissitudes of. season and weather, and 
sleeping in too low a range of temperature, are inju- 
rious, the effects being more frequently manifested 
in the lungs than in any other organ. To restrain 
habitually the movements of the thoracic and ab- 
dominal parietes, by position, by occupation, or by 
dress, or to otherwise embarrass the function of 
respiration, is much moreinjurious than is generally 
considered. The stooping position, particularly: 
when long continued, or frequent ; stooping at a 
low desk or table, especially if a part of the parietes 
| of the chest is brought in contact with, or rests upon, 
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agents to which youth or mature age can besub- 


_ jected, and their effects are most frequently mani- 


fested by favouring the development of tubercles, 
. 58. Suff or unyielding stays prevent the due 
exercise of the muscles of the trunk, impair their 
development in early life, and weaken these mus- 
cles at later periods. If this article of dress be too 
closely applied or drawn around the waist, the 
movements of the ribs are restrained or even pre- 


_ vented; the liver is carried upwards, and it in- 


vades the thoracic cavity, compressing the lungs 
and embarrassing the circulation through the 
heart and large vessels; and the colon is more 
or less displaced, or pressed upon, with the rest 
of the abdominal viscera. The undoubted con- 
sequences of these conditions— consequences, 
which vary in amount and danger with the 
cause now assigned—are an imperfect per- 
formance of the respiratory, of the digestive, of 
the assimilating, and of the excreting functions ; 
and ultimately a morbid state of the blood, tuber- 
cular depositions, especially in the lungs, hemo- 
ptysis, anemia, &c, 

59. Not less injurious than tight lacing is the 
practice of wearing unyielding supports in the 
stays, especially steel supports, which, however 
well covered, tend to carry the electro-motive 
influence from the frame, and to withdraw a salu- 
tary stimulus of nervous power from the system. 
The importance of attention to this matter is not 
hypothetical but real, as proved by long and 
frequent observation, and by the results following 
the removal of this evil. The more freely the 
movements of the trunk and spine are allowed to 
be performed, and the more efficiently the actions 
of the muscles concerned in these movements are 
accomplished, the more certainly and healthily 
will the functions of the several organs contained 
in the trunk,be discharged. (See art. Drszass, 
§ 23. et seq.) 

. 60. D. Excessive secretion, and more especially 
an excess-of the recrementitious secretions, or an 


undue discharge of the latter contrary to the 


intentions and indications of nature, and particu- 
larly the unnatural and debasing vice of manu- 
stupration—-a vice most generally practised by 
prudes, the unmarried, and the sanctimonious — 
have no mean influence in the production of 
tuberculosis, especially of the lungs, even inde- 
pendently of the pre-existence of a scrofulous 
diathesis. The vice now adverted to, and a pre- 
mature or excessive sexual intercourse, are in- 


_ jurious both by the discharge from the ceconomy 


of a secretion intended to aid the healthy develop- 
ment of the frame, and afterwards to support and 
to promote the nervous and other functions, and 
by the frequent and excessive excitement, by 
which this discharge is preceded, a consequent 
state of languor, depression, and vital exhaustion 
always resulting. ; 

61. E.: Prolonged mental application, or ex- 
ertion, is more or less exhausting to both mind 
and body, as respects not only its direct operation, 
but also its indirect influence, especially in pre- 
venting a Salutary recourse to hygeienic measures, 


_ and inducing a neglect of exercise in the open arr, 


of change’ of air, and of the various recreations 
which tend no less to strengthen the body than to 
invigorate the mind. 
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the desk; and, above all, stiff and closely-laced 
stays or corsets, are amongst the most injurious 
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62, F, An inordinate indulgence of the passions 
and affections ; the various depressing moral emo- 
tions, anxiety of mind, hope deferred ; frettings 
and disappointments, losses of fortune and friends 
and all the sentiments which tend to weaken the 
organic nervous energy and lower the heart’s 
action, more or less affect the digestive and 
assimilating as well as the excreting functions 
lower the powers of life, vitiate the circulating 
fluids, impair or alter the nutrition of the struc- 
tures, and thereby favour or develope tubercular 
formations. But it is unnecessary to pursue this 
topic any farther, as it is more fully considered in 
another part of this work (see art. Diszase, the 
Causation of, § 22. et seq.). 

63. Ill. Or rue Paruorocy or Scroruta 
AND TvusERcuLosis. — Writers on scrofula and 
tubercular deposits have differed remarkably not 
only in respect of the identity of these morbid 
states, but also as regards the origin, modifications, 
complications, and various other pathological re« 
lations of both. It will, therefore, be requisite to 
describe — Ist, The Structure of Scrofulous and 
Tubercular Matter — a. as anatomically displayed, 
— 6, as appearing under the microscope,— and 
c. as determined by chemical examination ; 2nd. 
To enquire into The Identity and Dissimilarity 
of Scrofula and Tubercles ;—3d. To consider 
The Pathological Relations, Origin, and Nature 
of these Maladies; —4th. Their Localization or 
Seats;— 5th. Their Modifications and Compli- 
cations ; — 6th. The Comparative Pathology of 
Scrofula and Tuberculosis, — The discussion of 
these topics will prove the best introduction and 
guide to the consideration of the very important 
subjects of the prevention and cure of these very 
prevailing diseases. 

64. i. Tue Srrucrure or ScroruLovs anp 
Tusercutar Matrer.—Scrofulous and tuber- 
cular matters are peculiar morbid formations, the 
product of an altered secretion and nutrition of 
the parts containing them, arising independently 
of inflammation, although frequently associated 
with a modified state of inflammatory action, 
apparently induced by these morbid products. 
These morbid formations are different, — Ist, from 
the products of ordinary inflammation, occurring 
in a previously healthy constitution ;— 2nd. from 
other morbid growths, as shown in the article on 
Scirrhous and other Morbid Tumours. The scro- 
fulous change, matter, or deposit, present various 
appearances, superficially, according to its stage, 
its seat, and the alteration of the surrounding tis- 
sues ; yet it is essentially the same, at each of its 
stages, whether it is formed in a scrofulous exter- » 
nal gland, or in an internal organ. It varies 
chiefly in grade or stage, or In the successive 
changes which it undergoes, and in the form of 
its infiltration, especially at an early stage. Opi- 
nions, however, on these and other allied topics 
are extremely various, but I shall notice the chief 
of them. : 

65, A. The Physical or Anatomical Structure 
of Scrofulous and Tubercular Matter.— (a.) As 
respects scrofulous or enlarged superficial lympha- 
tic glands, the difficulty has been to demonstrate 
the changes which take place at the commence- 
ment, or at an early period of this disease. The 
question to be solved respecting them is whether 
the tubercular deposit, which is undoubtedly the 
chief change even in ner primary mani- 
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fest lesion, or whether the increased vascularity 
often attending this deposit, is the primary morbid 
alteration? This question will, however, be more 
fully considered in the sequel, but before it can be 
entertained, the appearances presented by the 
scrofulous deposit, in various situations and seats, 
require to be noticed. ‘The most obvious change 
in a scrofulous gland is its increased size. Lioyp 
and SormMerinc ascribe this enlargement chiefly 
to thickening and increased vascularity ; but it is 
more certainly owing to tubercular infiltration, in 
patches and rings, throughout the structure of the 
gland. The gland often remains in a stationary 
condition for a long time, presenting a granular 
yellow tuberculization, with little or no increase of 
vascularity, and with a permeable state of the 
vessels. But as the morbid deposits augment, the 
vascularity of the gland itself diminishes, or is 
gradually obliterated, owing to the pressure of 
the infiltrated matter, although the vascularity of 
the cellular tissue surrounding the gland is in- 
creased. Brepow considers that the vessels found 
early in scrofulous glands belong to the tissue of the 
gland itself, and not to the scrofulous deposit in it. 

66. Tuberculous matter, then, is infiltrated in 
the tissues of a gland, organ, or part. Sometimes 
traces of those tissues may still be recognised in 
the tubercular mass. It is only in such cases that 
any appearance of blood-vessels can be traced, the 
vessels being merely those belonging to the infil- 
trated tissues. In other cases, the tissues, being 
more and more compressed by the increase of the 
tubercular matter, almost or altogether cease to 
be distinguishable, and nothing is to be found but 
a homogeneous mass of this matter. In some in- 
stances, the mass is isolated by degrees from the 
surrounding living parts, and a cyst becomes 
formed around it, as is formed around pus or any 
foreign body. Here there is a close analogy be- 
tween the formation of pus and tubercular matter, 
either of which being infiltrated into the tissues of 
the part in which they are found, and afterwards 
becoming isolated by impacting the tissues around 
them into a cyst. According to Mrcxex (Pathol, 
Anatomie, 2ter Bd., 2ter Th., s. 370.), the encysted 
state of tubercles is more frequently met with in 
the lower animals than in man. 

67. Kincston, Tuompson, and Lucor, how- 
ever, maintain that they have recognised blood- 
vessels in tubercles; but Cawnsrarr remarks 
that Senastran explains this rightly in viewing it 
as a mistake, arising from the circumstance of 
tubercular matter being sometimes deposited on a 
small blood-vessel without giving off a branch to 
this deposit. Anprat, Rocuovx, Carswrut, 
Canstatr, and others agree in asserting that 
lymph-vessels do not communicate with the scro- 
fulous deposit. 

68. MM. Barruez and Rivurer infer— Istly, 
that, when a lung contains grey granulations iso- 
lated from one another, an injection penetrates 
casily by the bronchi and by the pulmonary arte- 
ries and veins;—2nd. That the vascular net- 
work which surrounds the granulations communi- 
cates very evidently with the pulmonary artery, 
and probably not with the vein; — 3rd. That the 
bronchial injection surrounds on all sides the grey 
granulation, and conceals it in part only : it is not 
disposed in very fine ramifications similar to a 
vascular lacework, but in little grains united to one 
another ; and 4th, That perhaps the bronchial in- 
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jection can penetrate the granulations. As re-— 


spects the semitransparent, grey infiltration, they 
state that there the veins and pulmonary arteries 
are very penetrable by injections, whilst the small 
bronchi are obliterated, which latter fact is similar 
to what is observed in pneumonia. These ob- 
servations, however, do not prove the vascularity 
of tubercular deposits, but rather that this deposit, 
as respects the jungs, often takes place in the vesi- 
cular structure or air-cells of the organ, as sup- 
posed by Macenniz, Cruverturer, Carswett, 
Anprat and Krxcston. That the vessels become 
obliterated with the progress of tubercular in- 
filtration is contended for by Gurtior and Can- 
svatT, according to whom the tubercle itself is 
always non-vascular, but around the mass, or 
around the cavity left by it, an infiltrated layer of 
grey matter exists, which obliterates the vessels in 
the space that it occupies. 

69. Dr. Grover remarks on this topic, that these 
facts and observations, taken together, lead to the 
conclusion of the vascularity of tubercle being a 
non-essential phenomenon ; and that the oblitera- 
tion of the vessels of the tissue into which the scro- 
fulous or tubercular matter is effused may be 
carried to a greater or Jess extent. And it further 
agrees with my own observations, that the irrita- 
tion produced by the infiltrated matter in the sur- 
rounding tissues may cause either increased vascu- 
larity, or in some instances obstruction of the 
vessels, —and that the enveloping tissue of the 
tubercular mass may thus be either more or less 
vascular or devoid of vessels; but that tubercular 
matter is itself non-vaseular. 

70. The tubercular deposit, whatever may be 
its seat, may be viewed as a small tumour, or 
tubercle, varying remarkably in size, from that 
of a small pin’s head to that of an orange; and in 
colour from a greyish, semi-translucent hue to a 
yellowish white or greyish yellow, commonly of a 
round form, at first firm but friable, afterwards 
being transformed into an heterogeneous matter 
consisting of whitish, curdy masses and a scro- 
puriform fluid.” When the tubercle is changed to this 
state, it generally gives rise to an ulcerous cavity, 
which extends more or less rapidly in every direc- 
tion, sometimes remains stationary for an indefinite 
period, and, in much rarer cases, becomes cica- 
trized, or covered by a sero-fibrous lining. 

71, (6.) Much discussion has arisen as to the 
earliest recognised form and appearance of the tuber- 
cular formation, M. Larnnec conceived, that the 
white opaque corpuscle, constituting tubercle, is 
preceded by a greyish, semi-transparent granule, 
in whose centre is developed a whitish point, 
which by degrees extends to the surface, and in- 
volves the whole substance of the granule; so 
that the granule is really the first stage of tubercle. 
Dr. Baron and M. Dupuy believed that tuber- 
cles originate in a transparent vesicle. M. Anprat 
has endeavoured to ascertain the accuracy of this 
opinion : and he states that it is quite certain that, 
in some few cases, small, round, transparent vesi- 
cles, filled with a serous fluid, are found along 
with undoubtedly genuine tubercles of various 
sizes in the lungs of the horse; but that he has 
never been able to find this appearance in the 


human subject, excepting in one solitary case. He. 


has sometimes seen the fluid, contained in these 
vesicles in the horse, lose its transparency and be- 


come turbid ; and the entire vesicle thus assume — 
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_ the aspect of the opaque, white tubercles around 


it. From this M. Anprat infers that the trans- 
parent vesicles found in rare cases among tuber- 
cles are only accidental productions, with which 
the latter are complicated; that they cannot be 
considered as the early stage of tubercles ; and 
that, although they occasionally seem to secrete a 
matter similar to that observed.in the early stages 
of tubercles, yet this does not prove identity. 

72. M. Anprat further contends that the ori- 
ginal form of tubercle is not a serous vesicle, nor 
a greyish semi-transparent cranule, as Larnnec 
maintained. The opinion of this latter pathologist 
respecting the origin of tubercles in granulations 
has led to the notion, that the small, greyish, irre- 
gularly rounded bodies sometimes found studding 
the free surface of serous membranes, are incipient 
tubercles. M.Anprat, however, more correctly 
views them as the mere rudiments of false mem- 
branes; and a similar mistake has been made in 
considering as incipient tubercles, those greyish 
granules sometimes found in mucous surfaces, 
which seem to be merely mucous follicles ina state 
of enlargement. The identity, therefore, of the 
granulations found in different organs and surfaces 
with tubercles is not proved, although those granu- 
lations are frequently complicated with tubercles, 
and may secrete tuberculous matter as they may 
secrete pus. 

73. M. Cruverzurer has advanced another 
Opinion, namely, that before the occurrence of 
tubercle as a hard body, and at an earlier period, 
it may be detected in a fluid puriform state. 
MM. Trovsseau and Lesrianc have, as well as 
Cruveiturer, found among well formed tuber- 
cles clusters of points, in some of which was a 
purulent infiltration, in others very small abscess. 
M. Awnprat has seen, in a few cases, a similar 
appearance; but although those facts seem to 
offer some confirmation to M. Cruvertuier’s 
opinion, yet the same objection applies to it as I 
have already adduced. It is probable that tuber- 
cles are secreted in the fluid state, but the fact is 
not demonstrated ; and, however small tubercles 
may be, they are always found in the solid state. 
I have observed these bodies in the lungs of very 
young infants, and of the foetus at the full time — 
where they are extremely rare— but they have 
always presented the solid or consistent form. 

74. It may be granted, as contended by M. An- 
prat, that tubercles arein their firststage when they 
appear as minute, opaque, friable, rounded bodies 
of a yellowish-white colour, and without any trace 
of organisation or texture. But this is not the 
only form in which they may commence. Besides 
these yellowish miliary tubercles, there is another 
form, which, since the appearance of the writings 
of Bay1x, has been the subject of much discussion, 
namely, the grey, semi-transparent granulations, 
which, according to Laznnec and Louts, are the 
first degree of development of tubercle, the miliary 
yellowish tubercle being only a transformation of 
the greyish granulation. ‘This is, in fact, con- 
firmed by microscopic observation by Lrsenr. 
(§ 85.) The grey granulations, transparent to- 
wards their margins, and sometimes also at thei 
centres, often show in this latter situation a lees 
inore opaque and yellower than the rest. They 
are not surrounded by any envelope. They do not 
constitute the necessary and constant origins of 
fully developed tubercles, but are only one of two 
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forms which these bodies assume at their commence« 
ment, the yellowish miliary tubercle often com- 
mencing as such, and sometimes being a trans- 
formation of the greyish granulations. Tubercle 
may, therefore, at its commencement present 
either of these forms; or it may appear as a grey 
and yellow infiltration, as a gelatiniform infiltra 

tion, or as tuberculous dust, according to French 
pathologists. It was supposed that the grey granu- 
Jations occurred only in the lungs; but it has 
been shown by MM. Vauteix, Paravorne, 
Netaron, and others, that they are found also in 
other organs, 

75. In serofulous meningitis grey granulations 
and yellow particles are observed as in the lungs. 
The former may also be detected in the glands, 
especially in the mesenteric glands, and between 
the coats of the intestinal canal. Barruzz and 
Ritrirt also view the grey granulation as a form 
of incipient tubercle, not peculiar to the lungs, 
but existing occasionally in other organs, as under 
serous membranes, in the spleen, kidneys, liver, 
lymphatic glands, &e. It is chiefly developed in 
the cellular tissue, especially that connecting 
serous or other membranes to adjoining parts, and 
is often produced by congestion or by a mechanical 
hyperemia. It is not improbable that the grey 
and gelatiniform infiltrations of Larwnrc are early 
stages of tubercular formations. The gelatiniform 
infiltration may pass into a grey infiltration, and 
this latter into a grey granulation, which may or 
may not go on to the state of yellow tubercle. 
The tubercle-grains, whether yellow, miliary, or 
semi-transparent granulations, are most separated 
and scattered when small, or at an early stage of 
development. As they increase in size, they 
often become confluent. In the lungs more espe- 
cially, they present every grade or stage both of 
change and development:— There are often 
found, even in the same subject, the grey or 
semi-transparent granulation, rarely alone, but 
usually accompanied with yellowish granulations ; 
the small miliary tubercle, quite yellow and ca- 
seous ; tubercles much larger; masses more or 
less softened, or even cretaceous cavities, &ec. 
In many cases death supervenes before a large 
proportion of the minute greyish tubercles, or 
granulations, has reached more advanced phases 
of their growth or progress, In many instances, 
greyish granulations are found as the commence- 
ment of tubercular disease in one organ, and the 
yellowish miliary tubercle in another organ or 
part. It is not rare to find in young children the 
latter in the sub-arachnoid cellular tissue, and the 
former under the pia mater. Grey granulations 
are often found in the sub-pleural cellular tissue, 
and yellowish tubercles in the lungs. 

76. (c.) Grey granulutions are ound to possess 
the globules of tubercle from their earliest ap- 
pearance (see the microscopic appearance of tuber- 
cles, § 81.), and may exist in every part in which 
tubercle has been detected. — b. They are not a 
product of inflammation, although they may be 
found in inflamed structures. —c. They are most 
abundant and most frequent in the lungs and in 
the pia mater. —d. They are sometimes accompa- 
nied in the Jungs with a dark or melanotic secre- 
tion. —e. When death does not take place early, 
they generally pass into the form of yellowish 
tubercles, by the destruction of the fibriles which 
separated their constituent elements and by the 
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progressive deposit of the tubercular matter. —f. 
_ Tubercles do not necessarily commence in the 
greyish semi-transparent granulations, but also 
as frequently commence as yellow and opaque 
miliary tubercles. —g. In the same body both 
these forms of commencing tubercle are not unfre- 
quently found, not only in different organs, but 
even in the same organ. 

- 77, (d.) Growth.— Besides the transformation 
already stated (§ 70.), and previously to it, tu- 
bercles experience an increase of bulk. It seems 
important to ascertain how a body of the size of 
a small pin’s head may acquire the bulk of a 
small orange. To account for this remarkable de- 
velopment, it has been supposed that this morbid 
production has the power of living like organised 
beings — of growing by intus-susception. But if 
this were the case, it would show appearances of 
organisation and vascularity : now, however large 
the tubercular mass may be, no trace of either the 
one or the other can be detected in it. We can, 
therefore, view this formation merely as a morbid 
secretion, which, having once commenced, con- 
tinues; the deposition of the particles of tuber- 
culous matter separated by the vessels from the 
blood increasing the mass. 

78. (e.) The softening of tubercles, or the puri- 
form transformation of them, seems to arise from 
the circumstance of their acting as foreign sub- 
stances on the surrounding tissues, the tubercular 
matter exciting a secretion of sero-puriform fluid 
from those tissues, This fluid divides mechani- 
cally the tubercle, and changes it into the state 
usually termed that of softening. The tuber- 
cular matter being once secreted inthe tissue of 
an organ or part, thus becomes, after atime, a 
source of irritation to the vessels of the tissue in 
contact with it; and the consequence of this is 
the effusion of a fluid secretion which breaks 
down the tubercular matter. The semifluid mat- 
ter thus formed tends to perpetuate and to increase 
the irritation of the surrounding tissue, and ne- 
eessarily leads to a solution of continuity by which 
a way is opened for the escape of the tubercular 
matter, as in the case of a foreign body. But 
even after this has been accomplished, the morbid 
process excited in the surrounding texture gene- 
rally continues. This theory of the softening of 
tubercles does not differ materially from that 
adopted by MM. Lomparpand Anprat. After 
the expulsion of the tubercle has been accom- 
plished,. the process of suppuration may continue, 
and, moreover, the same cause which had pro- 
duced the tubercle before, may produce it again ; 
the same process which eliminated it may contri- 
bute to the renewal of its formation: so that, far 
different in this respect from a foreign body in- 
troduced from without, the tubercle may be in- 
definitely recreated simultaneously with the pus 
destined to produce its discharge. It has been as- 
serted by Roxrransty, Mr. Rarney and several 
pathologists, that the softening of tubercles always 
commences at their centres: this is certainly the 
case in many cases; but the process may also 
begin in other parts, and particularly towards 
their surface. When it commences in the centre, 
it may be imputed to a decomposition taking place 
in those molecules of the mass first deposited and 
furthest removed from the surrounding living tis- 
sues. F 

79. (f.) In rarer instances tubercles, in place 
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of being softened, acquire unusual hardness, and 


are transformed into a firm gritty mass, in which 
a considerable quantity of the phosphate and 
carbonate of lime is found upon chemical ana- 
lysis. ‘These salts likewise exist in the softened, 
as well as in the early stage of tubercles, but in 
much smaller quantity. The transformation of 
the tubercles into a harder substance seems to 
proceed from an absorption of a considerable 
portion of the animal matter of which they chiefly 
consist. M.Tuenarp found tubercles, in their 
primary or unsoftened state, to consist, in 100 
parts, of 98:15 of animal matter, of 1°85 of the 
muriate of soda, phosphate of lime, and carbonate 
of lime, with a trace of oxide of iron; whilst 
those tubercles which had undergone the creta- 
ceous transformation presented inverse proportions 
of those substances: that is, in 100 parts, of 3 
of animal matter, and 96 of saline matter. 

80. The cretaceous transformation occurs most 
commonly in those cases where the tubercles have 
long ceased to exert any hurtful influence on the 
constitution, this being the reverse of the puru- 
lent transformation. 
monstrated to me in several cases, three of which 
occurred in medical men, I shall briefly allude to 
one case, as having lately come before me. A 
young man, about twenty, evinced symptoms of 
incipient phthisis, for which he was recommended 
to visit the Mediterranean. After being abroad 
for several years he returned to London in a to- 
lerably good state of health. I attended him 
some time afterwards for an attack of partial 
bronchitis, during which he expectorated two or 
three cretaceous masses, evidently transformed 
tubercles: He recovered, travelled abroad and 
returned again to this country, where he continued 
for a considerable time in apparent health. He 
was afterwards attacked — about twenty years 
subsequently to the appearance of phthisical 
symptoms—by an acute disease of which he died. 
Upon examination, a considerable number of 
cretaceous tubercles were found in the lungs, 
which were not otherwise much diseased. We 
may generally infer that, when symptoms have 
announced the presence of tubercles, and have 
subsequently disappeared, the patient continuing 
afterwards to enjoy tolerable health, the cretaceous 
transformation of the tubercles has taken place. 
M. Anprat states, that he has occasionally found, 
surrounding the cretaceous tubercle, a tissue that 
appears shrunk, and occupies less space than in 
the healthy state ; indicating that, in some cases at 
least, this tissue has actually been in part de- 
stroyed and absorbed, along with a tubercular 
mass, whose remains appears as a calcareous con- 
cretion. This inference is further confirmed by 
the fact of tubercles being sometimes found, even 
in the softened state, containing hard gritty par- 
ticles, formed of phosphate of lime, mixed with 
the curdy masses floating in the puriform fluid. 

81. Tubercles being produced from a morbid 
state — whatever kind that may be—of the 
nutrition, and interstitial exhalation constantly 
going on in the different organs of the body, it 
follows that they may be developed in any one or 
more of them. As to the particular tissue in 
which this morbid exhalation or secretion takes 
place, some doubt may be entertained. The very 
general diffusion of tubercles and other consi- 
derations indicate the cellular tissue, either free or 
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combined, as its seat; but although this tissue 
may be the most common, it is not the only seat 
of this secretion. It should, however, be stated 
that Dr, Baron refers it to the radicles of ab- 
sorbent vessels, and some circumstances seem to 
support his opinion. M, Anprat remarks on this 
topic, that “the submucous, subserous, afd in- 
termuscular tubercles are evidently developed, in 
the cellular tissue. It would be difficult to prove 
that the same holds good of tubercles of the 
spleen ; and we can admit it only by analogy in 
those of the brain, liver, kidneys, testicles, and 
lymphatic glands.” As to the lungs, we may 
readily detect tubercles in the substance of the 
cellulo-vascular tissue which forms the parietes of 
the air-vesicles, and the extremely small bronchial 
tubes opening intothem. An apparently tuber- 
culous matter, he adds, has been found in the 
interior of cavities lined with mucous membranes, 
without the presence of ulceration. This rare 
occurrence leads to the inference that tubercles 
may be secreted in other tissues than the cellular ; 
and proves that, as they arise from a morbid state 
of the interstitial exhalation constantly proceeding 
in the different organs and tissues of the body, 
they cannot be referred to a single tissue or sys- 
tem merely, however generally diffused through 
the body such tissue or system may be. 

82. B. Tne Structure or TuBERCLES As DIs- 
PLAYED BY THE Microscope.—The lower micro- 
scopic powers furnish but little information as to 
the intimate structure of tubercles; and those 
who have employed the highest powers differ 
as to the most important topics connected with 
this subject Even the results published at dif- 
ferent times by the same observers differ re- 
markably.. Thus Cansrarr states, that -‘‘ every 
trace of organised structure is wanting to tuber- 
cle-matter: vessels which have been observed in 
it, either belonged to false membranes developed 
in its bounds, or were the remains of tissues ac- 
cidently destroyed.” And he adds that, “ mi- 
croscopically observed, the peculiar fine tissue of 
organised bodies, growing by intus-susception and 
composed of cellular cytoblasts, is wanting to 
tubercle-matter. A mass, composed, in great part, 
of imperfect cells easily broken down, is only 
distinguished. As the tubercular deposit increases 
from without, the tubercle grows by apposition, 
and in this way increases from tuberele-molecule 
to tubercle-mass, formed of layers placed concen- 
trically. The outer layers more recently deposited 
consist of a more transparent matter. This mode 
of growth forms an essential distinction between 
tubercle and idioplastic parasitical formations, 
which increase, like organised beings, by intus- 
susception, whilst tubercle grows more like in- 
organic bodies.” But Cansratr afterwards states 
that, contrary to his earlier view of cell-formation 
being wanting to tubercles, he has since con- 
vinced himself of the existence of cells, as VoceL 
describes them; and he recalls what he had for- 
merly said about the amorphous condition of tu- 
bercle. He adds, that ‘‘ ScHarLan describes 
the tubercle grains as an accumulation of minute 
corpuscles about the sjagth of a line in size, which 
in many situations form a dark blackish grey 
granulated mass; and that Guuce and icra eh 
give a similar description. The observations : 
Kuun_ as to the papillary appearance of tubercle 


under the microscope, rest on an illusion. The 
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peculiar bodies, described by Grusy in tubercular 
Sputa, as consisting of whitish-yellow lenticular, 
round, or oval corpuscles, from one to ten times 
larger than pus-corpuscles, of a darker yellow, 
and of concentric layers, are not confirmed ac- 
cording to others, and appear to have been a 
misconception, Tubercle consists, at its com- 
mencement, according to I. Vocrt, of an amor- 
phous mass, which almost disappears in acetic 
acid, and even in ammonia, and in which the Tue . 
diments of cell-formations are already found ; this 
mass gradually passes wholly into tubercle cells, 
of very different sizes, from the aoth to glth of a 
line, and of different forms.” Vocex further 
states that these cells are either rounded, or oval, 
or long, or drawn out, tailed, or string-like, ir- 
regular, &¢c., with very pale walls, with nuclei 
which are larger in the small cells, smaller in the 
larger; and that they often contain fat granules, 
or granules of dark pigment. The walls of these 
cells become more transparent, or wholly disap- 
pear by means of acetic acid, whilst their nuclei 
remain unchanged. Both the cells and the nuclei 
are destroyed by ammonia. Vocet, notwith- 
standing, agrees with Verrer in considering that, 
although the presence of cellular bodies is proved 
in tubercles, these bodies may be distinguished 
from the usual formative cytoblasts; the organic 
elements found in tubercles being rather the ru- 
dimentary portions or altered remains of other 
tissues, than independent bodies. 

83. The individual corpuscles of tubercle are, 
according to Rurrre, composed of an integument 
and a nucleus; and are rather larger than blood- 
globules. Brepow says that he could find no 
integument to the corpuscles, Scurerer found the 
firmer or outer portion of tubercle to consist of 
a multitude of little granules and nuclei mixed 
with a few irregular larger cell-granules ; but no 
fibrous structure, nor free fat corpuscles. The 
softened inner portion contained nuclei of granu- 
lar corpuscles which were as large as the round 
nuclei of the more solid outer part. GERBER 
asserts that tubercles consist almost entirely of 
granules, from 55th to ,4;th of a line in diameter ; 
but that, with the granular matter, nucleoli, nu- 
clei, or cells are mingled in a quantity in propor- 
tion to the amount of fibrin which the exuded 
fluid contains. 

84. Mr. Guriiver states in his edition of 
Gerzer, that tubercular matter consists ‘‘ chiefly 
of irregular corpuscles and cells, with oblong and 
circular nuclei;” and that it is “void of regular 
structure, being composed of shapeless fragments, 
and a granular matter formed of minute spherules © 
very variable in size.” In Mr. Parures’ work he 
is quoted as follows: —‘‘ In the human subject, 
it appears to me that crude tubercular matter, 
from whatever organ obtained, differs as little in 
its microscopical, as in its general and chemical 
characters. When examined by the aid of the 
microscope crude tubercular matter can scarcely 
be said to present any regular structure, as it Is 
merely made up of minutely granular matter, oily 
spherules, some shapeless albuminous flakes, or 
shreds, and a few irregular corpuscles ; the latter 
are probably nothing but effete, or shrunken pri- 
mary cells.” (p. 41.) 

85. M. Lesert remarks that tubercles present 
microscopical elements proper to themselves, and 
distinguishing them from all other morbid pro- 
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ducts. In this respect they obey the general law, 
that all existences which are really different pa- 
thologically, differ also in respect of molecular 
composition. Tubercles, according to M. Lrserr, 
contain a great quantify of molecular globules 
varying in diameter from j,45th to ,ijth of a line, 
a hyaline substance which unites their elements, 
and a species of corpuscle which gives them a 
peculiar character. These corpuscles are of ir- 
regular angular form, vary in diameter from 51,th 
to ,i;th of a line, and generally present a well 
defined edge, Their interiors are yellowish, 
slightly opaline, and often contain molecular 
granules distributed through their substance: they 
never contain true nuclei, which are so common 
in cancerous globules, and so constant in those of 
pus. Acetic acid, which renders the latter trans- 
parent, and displays nuclei within them in a very 
distinct manner, renders the tuberculous corpus- 
cles also more transparent, without disclosing true 
nuclei inthem. If water be added to the tuber- 
culous corpuscles to make them float, their form 
is seen to approach that of an irregularly polyhe- 


dral sphere, instead of being flattened like the | 


globules of pus or cancer. They are numerous, 
and present so many super-imposed layers in the 
best microscopical preparations, that itis necessary 
to have observed them repeatedly, and with a 
clearly defining magnifying power of from 400 
to 500 diameters, in order to acquire an accurate 
notion of their characters. 

86. The ordinary element of tubercle, accord- 
ing to Dr. Grover, in whatever situation this 
deposit may occur, is the granular corpuscle. 
‘* Many tubercular masses are composed almost 
wholly of this matter, which varies in size, from 
about the bulk of a blood-globule to about, per- 
haps, yg}a9th of an inch in diameter. These 
corpuscles are generally of a somewhat yellowish 
colour; and when magnified by the highest power 
(610 diameters), show, occasionally, spots in their 
substance, which may possibly, in some cases, be 
nuclei.” Mixed with these, which he believes to 
be in some instances altered cells, in other cases 
new formations, there are the following elements : 
—1st. Epithelial scales, variously altered, observed 
in lung-tubercle ; 2nd. Fat globules; 3rd. Crys- 
talsof salts; 4th. Portions of the destroyed tissues, 
which sometimes assume singular shapes; Sth. 
Cells, which also appear to belong to the old 
tissues; 6th. Large granular and corpuscular 
mnasses of the most irregular forms. ‘The de- 
seription of tubercle by Dr. J. Hucurs Bennetr 
has been adduced at another place. (See Scrr- 
RuoUS AND oTHER Growrus, § 71.) 

87. Microscopical examinations of tubercle 
and scrofulous matter have also been made by 
Mr. Datrymp ez, and published by Mr. Puituirs, 
as follows: —‘‘ The whole material is composed 
of disintegrated tissue ; granular molecules; irre- 
gular exudation corpuscles, in which the nucleolus 
is seldom to be recognised; and a considerable 
quantity of oi] globules, which may be abstracted 
by boiling in zther, and recovered by evaporation 
on a plate of glass.” 

88. The following remarks of Mr. Datrymre.e 
are ‘diagnostic of tubercular matter, inasmuch as 
they distinguish this matter from the pus-globule, 
and from the exudation-corpuscle : — “In acute 
or chronic inflammation of the glands, in otherwise 


healthy subjects, in whom no particular morbid | 
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disposition exists, the exudulion corpuscle, by 
what appears a law of vitality, proceeds to the 
development of a cyst around the nucleus or 
cytoblast ; and this nucleus even splits into two 
or more, and hence a pus-globule is formed. At 
this point, however, the process stops, aud the pus- 
globule subsequently disintegrates, and is resolved 
into granular and fluid matter. During the 
development of the celi and fissure of the nucleus, 
a pus-globule may be said to be an organic and 
vitalised body, deriving its means of increase from 
the blastema around. 

89. ** The exudation corpuscle, however, is ca- 
pable of a much higher degree of organisation ; 
and, under favourable circumstances, the cell- 
germ produces its cell; the cell elongates, and 
either fibre or filament is produced, as in the 
healing of a wound. 

90. ‘In scrofulous matter it appears that the 
exudation corpuscles do not possess even that 
feeble power which induces the further change 
into pus, and therefore it passes from the nucleolated 
cytoblast into an irregular granular body (disin- 
tegrated), the elements of which, by some further 
chemico-vital process, resolve partially into oil or 
fat globules.” (p. 40.) 

91. ©, Tue Cuemicat Composition or Scroru- 
Lous AND TusrercuLar Matrer. — M. Simon 
remarks, that chemical analysis has hitherto thrown 
very little light on the nature of tubercle, or on 
the mode of its formation. A tubercular mass, 
analysed by Preuss, contained 19°5 of solid con- 
stituents, and 80°5 of water, the former were 
composed of a substance resembling casein in its 
relations towards acetic acid and heat, a fat con- 
taining cholesterin, and a very small quantity of 
salts. Scurerer, according to Dr. Day, states 
that crude pulmonary tubercle yielded little fat or 
extractive matter, showing that the morbid process 
was not far advanced. Anultimate analysis, after 
the most careful removal of salts and foreign 
constituents, gave : — 


Carbon Biavee Which corresponds with 
Hydrogen 7112 

ete 19am cthe Formula C 43, H 35, 
Nitrogen = 17237 N6. O13 
Oxygen 21°767 ’ . 


Hence tubercle in a crude state may be regarded 
as protein (C 48, H 36, N 6, O14), from which 


| five atoms of carbon, one of hydrogen, and one of 


oxygen, have been removed. Scuerer has made 
several other analyses of tubercles from different 
parts of the body; but they differ as little as, and 
sometimes less than, the above from the composition 
of protein. (See Dr. Day’s Trans}. of S1mon’s 
Animal Chemistry, vol.ii. p. 480, &e.) 

92. GuerTrrsock has also analysed tubercles 
from the neck, from the bronchi, and from the 
lungs; and he states that they contain, — Ist. 
Albumen in smail quantity ; 2nd. Pyine differing 
from casein; 3rd. Phymatine, a species of osma- 
zome, which, according to him, is proper to 
tubercles, and which is soluble in water and in 
alcohol, is precipitated by the acetate of lead, but 
not by galls, nor by the solution of the sulphate of 
copper; 4th, Fatty matter, not only cholesterin, 
but also saponifiable fat. As to Phymatine, a 
principle which GurrErpock says is proper to 
tubercles, its existence requires to be proved by 
other analyses. Tubercular matter has been 


chemically examined by Bovuprr, Hecur, and 
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others .but the analyses of Preuss and Scurrer 
appear to be most satisfactory ; and to them M. 
Leserr has given the preference. 

93. i. Tue Btoop in Scroruta anv Tu- 
sercLes has been long considered popularly, and 
with much truth, to be of a poorer quality than 
in healthy constitutions, Simon states, that 
the blood is deficient in solid constituents, es- 
pecially in fibrin and in corpuscles. The 
primary causes are probably due to a deficient 
formation of chyle, and to the influence of a most 
unhealthy atmosphere. According to Duzors, the 
blood of scrofulous subjects coagulates slowly, 
the clot is small, soft, and diffuent; the serum 
is thin, and often a reddish colour. Under the 
microscope, some of the corpuscles appear devoid 
of colour at the edges only, some entirely colour- 
less, ‘Their size is not materially changed, but 
they a ag flattened, spherical or cylindrical. 
Hence he infers that there is a deficiency of the 
salts in the blood of scrofulous persons. Mr. 
Puiturps remarks that, in every case in which he 
examined the blood of scrofulous subjects, the 
coagulum was relatively small, the serum large ; 
the clot unusually soft, almost diffluent ; in a few 
instances only, it was tolerably firm. In most 
cases the proportion of globules was considerably 
under the healthy standard. The fibrin had not 
generally undergone much change. He states 
that there was in most instances a considerable 
increase in the proportion of albumen and of 
the salts, the latter being in some cases nearly 
double. 

94. The state of the blood now mentioned 
certainly exists, as far as my own observation has 
extended, especially the deficiency of red globules 
and the increase of albumen. I have not found 
any diminution of the salts; but the fibrin has 
varied with the state of vascular action, an in- 
crease of this action and the association of 
inflammatory action with the scrofulous or tuber- 
cular lesion augmenting the quantity of this 
constituent. As external scrofula becomes more 
and more chronic, and as suppuration or ulcera- 
tion continues, the blood becomes more watery 
and poor, the red globules diminish, and the clot 
is more soft. These results are also observed 
during the advanced stages of internal tubercles, 
as shown more fully when treating of Tubercular 
Consumption. The changes in the blood are well 
described in Dr. Groverr’s work on Scrofula, to 
which I refer the reader. 

95. ili. Tue states OF THE SECRETIONS AND 
Excretions in scrofulous and tuberculous per- 
sons have not been satisfactorily investigated ; and 
unless in protracted and in the most severe cases, 
they probably do not present any very obvious 
changes from those usually observed even in 
healthy persons.—(a.) The frequency of a fatty 
state of the liver in persons who have died of scrofu- 
lous disease or of tubercular consumption, has been 
imputed by some to a deficient secretion of bile, 
and to the circumstance of the bile containing a 
much Jess quantity of its fatty constituents, which 
are not separated from the liver by means of its 
secreting function. But the changes, whatever 
they may be, which exist either in the liver, or 
in the bile, or even in the chyle, are to be 1m- 
puted chiefly to the previous alterations EN Sra 
nervous energy, to the state of the ee gargun a 
cially in respect of the amount of red globules, 
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and to the amount of function performed by the 
lungs, 

96. Fiscner and Dissg contended, that scro- 
fulous persons suffer from disordered states of the 
gastric secretions ; and the existence of a specific 
scrofulous dyspepsia was not only asserted, but 
minutely deseribed, by certain recent writers, 
who considered this supposition not merely a 
remarkable distinction, but as an important disco- 
very. ‘That the gastro-intestinal secretions should 
be changed more or less from the healthy condi- 
tion throughout the course of scrofulous and tuber- 
cular affections, cannot be doubted. Organic ner- 
vous power, upon which secretion, assimilation, 
and nutrition are chiefly dependent, is more or less 
impaired in scrofulous constitutions; and hence 
the digestive and related functions must necessa- 
rily be co-ordinately disordered, whenever the 
usual causes of disorder of these functions are in 
operation. As organic nervous energy is more 
and more weakened, and as the blood becomes 
thinner, or poorer, or more watery, owing to the 
consequent impaired digestion and assimilation, 
the usual phenomena attending these states of 
disorder may be expected to appear from even the 
slightest causes. 

97. (b.) The state of the urine in scrofula has 
been investigated by Cansrarrt, Dissz, and Gro- 
ver, but they have remarked no definite change in 
this excretion when the urinary organs are not 
especially implicated, and when the functions of 
the skin are not materially disturbed. When, 
however, these functions are either impaired, or 
arrested, or, on the other hand, much increased, 
the urine is generally vicariously changed accord- 
ingly, not merely in quantity, but also as re- 
spects its ingredients; much, in either respect, 
depending upon the nature and amount of the 
ingesta. 

‘98. According to Simon, the urine of children 
of the scrofulous diathesis differs in the majority of 
eases from the normal state. It is usually pale, 
but becomes deeper coloured when there is vascu- 
lar excitement. Its specific gravity is lower than 
in health, and it is often much more acid than the 
urine of children usually is, ScHOnwErn states 
that the principal changes in’the urine of scrofu- 
lous persons consist in the diminution of the 
nitrogenous constituents — the urea and uric acid, 
and in the appearance of the non-nitrogenous 
oxalic acid, and occasionally, but more rarely, of 
benzoic acid. The acids are frequently so abun- 
dant, that the vrine, upon cooling, deposits 
copious sediments of the oxalates, and these sedi- 
ments sometimes form renal and vesical calculi. 
The frequent occurrence of oxalate of lime or 
mulberry calculus in children is well known. 
Dr. Prout has remarked, that half the stone-cases 
occur before the age of full puberty. 

99. iv. The Parnocenesis or ScROFULA AND 
Tunercutosis. — A. The operation of the causes 
above described, either singly or in succession, or 
more or less in combination, is manifestly such 
as tend to weaken the organic nervous energy, and 
thereby to depress the digestive, the assimilating, 
the nutritive, and consecutively the depurating or 
excreting functions. The organic nervous sys- 
tem actuates these several functions, and is itself 
influenced by the physical agents which perpe- 
tuate animal existence,— by external agents, and 
by the ingesta, The causes which haye been now 
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considered, whether those acting on the parents of 


the scrofulous subject, or upon. the serofulous in- 
dividual himself at a very early age, or. even at 
later periods — whether external, or internal — 
whether hereditary, congenital, or acquired — 
have all a similar tendency, namely, directly to 
depress, or to exhaust organic nervous or vital 
power; and thereby to impair vital resist- 
ance, to prevent the processes of repair con- 
sequent upon morbid vascular action, and to 
arrest the formative or organising tendency of the 
exudations produced by this action. Not only 
is there a disposition to a dyscrasy —to a solu~ 
tion of vital cohesion, observable in parts the seat 
of scrofulosis, but there is also an absence of the 
formative effort in the fluids exuded by raorbid 
actions in scrofulous constitutions. 
vital power or endowment in the several tissues or 
organs of scrofulous persons, appears insufficient 
both for the healthy or sthenic actions or functions 
these parts should perform, and for the organisation 
of the fluids or matters effused from their vessels. 
Hence the changes which the exuded matters 
undergo, neither favour, nor are followed by, or- 
ganisation even in its lower grades; and, most 
probably the fluid itself is exuded from the capil- 
laries of a kind and in a state which indisposes 
it to organisation. It consequently undergoes 
changes independently of any formative tendency, 
these changes being chiefly those of increase by 
aggregation of the tubercular molecules, until 
the irritation produced by the morbid deposit 
affects the enclosing tissues, and thereby favours 
the progressive changes produced in this deposit, 
as mentioned above (§ 78.). 

100. It must be manifest, that, admitting the 
more immediate and direct operation of the causes 
of scrofula on the organic nervous system, and 
through this system upon the functions which it 
actuates, the blood itself necessarily must be, sooner 
or later, or even from an early period of the action 
of these causes, most materially altered; and 
thereby become furnished with the elements of the 
morbid materials, or even with these materials 
themselves, which are deposited in certain parts in 
preference to others, owing to the states of organic 
nervous, or vital power in these parts. That the 
blood is actually so changed is not very demon- 
strable in many instances, especially early in 
scrofulosis, or where the scrofulous taint only 
exists; but that it is more or less changed, in the 
majority of instances, even in these, is made evident 
by careful inspection and by chemical analysis, 
the secretions and excretions ultimately becoming 
more and more altered. It has been repeatedly 
shown, that not only is organic nervous power more 
or less weakened, but the blood also is manifestly 
thinner, or poorer as respects the amount of red 
globules, and even otherwise altered. Thus the 
vrganic nervous influence in the first place, and 
the circulating fluids in the second place, are the 
prime factors of both the scrofulous taint, and of 
the more diseased grades of this taint, as manifested 
by external or internal tuberculosis. 

101. B. The origin and source of scrofula and 
tuberculosis may be readily inferred trom what has 
been'advanced above as to their causes, and as to 
the operation of these on the organic nervous power, 
on the digestive and assimilative functions, and 
upon the blood and vascular system generally, 
When it is considered, that the state of the circu. 


The state of 
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lation in the capillaries, the changes of the blood 
in them, and the exudations which take. place 
from them, are controlled most remarkably b 
the organic nervous influence, it will be admitted 
that to this influence or power the primary morbid 
change should be imputed; and that, in whatever 
lissue or part this power is the most impaired, or 
most languidly exerted, or most depressed by 
external or physical causes, or by internal ingesta, 
or most affected by hurtful agents, in these tissues, 
parts, or organs will this primary change of 
nervous power affect the capillary circulation as 
respects not only the state of the capillaries 
themselves, but also as regards the conditions of 
the blood they contain, and of the exudations 
from them. Whilst, therefore, the origin of the 
scrofulous taint may be ascribed to the organic 
nervous system, and to its influence upon’ the 
digestive and assimilating functions, the source of 
the morbid deposit may be traced to the state of 
the blood, and to the exudation which takes place 
from the capillaries in the seat of lesion. 

102. C. The nature of the changes constituting 
scrofula and tuberculosis, must be manifest from the 
character of the causes which producethese changes 
primarily in the organic nervous system, and 
consequently in the assimilating functions and in 
the blood itself. These changes are, as respects 
this system, a state of depression, or of weakness, 
or asthenia; as regards the assimilating functions, 
a state of impairment or insufficient action; as 
respects the blood, a deficiency of red particles, 
and an increase of albumen; and as regards the 
capillary circulation, a languid condition, amount- 
ing to congestion in some organs or parts, and 
varying in grades of passiveness, and occasioning 
an exudation or deposit of the morbid matter of 
tubercle in the tissues, whose capillaries are thus 
more especially affected. 

103. v. As ro THE sraTE OF VascuLar ACTION 
ProDucING Tusercies, much discrepancy of 
Opinion exists. There are, however, three well- 
ascertained facts connected with the origin of 
these bodies, calculated to lead to an accurate 
opinion on the subject:—Ist. Their frequently 
simultaneous formation in different organs; 2nd. 
The very frequent absence of any appreciable 
symptoms of antecedent excitement, increased 
action, or congestion of the capillaries of the part 
in which they originate ;—and 3rd, their very 
general origin in states of the frame remarkably 
characterised by deficient vital energy and by 
imperfect development ; and consequently upon 
causes, as shown above (§ 99. et seq.), which, as 
respects both the parents and the offspring, depress 
or exhaust vital power and sthenic action, and 
impair the assimilating and nutritive functions, 

104. (a.) The presence of tubercles in several or- 


Sans at the same time has been explained by suppos- 


ing that the tubercular matter has been absorbed 
from the original seat of its formation, introduced 
into the circulation, and re-secreted or deposited 
in the parenchyma of other organs, the case being 
the same with tubercular matter as with pus. _I 
will not deny the possibility of this occurring ; but 
there is no decisive proof of it. Besides, this can 
hold good only with regard to the consecutive 
formation of tubercles, and not in respect of their 
simultaneous occurrence in distant organs. It 
would be more consistent with the close observa- 
tion of the phenomena of their origin to refer the 
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latter, and even the former mode of their produc- 
tion to defective vitality of the capillaries, and toa 
modified state of the exhaling function these ves- 
sels are constantly performing in the different 
structures ; this function being modified by the 
defective state of vital endowment of those vessels. 
The general diffusion of this primary morbid con- 
dition—this constitutional taint — will account 
for the simultaneous, as well as for the consecutive 
affection of several organs; the varied conditions 
of the textures and organs occasioning the diversi- 
ties which are met with in respect of frequency 
of liability of each, the succession of attacks, and 
various other peculiarities occasionally met with. 

105. (b.) The Localisation, or the Origin of Tu- 


action by several pathologists. M. Broussais 
(Exam. des Doct. Méd. T. i., prop. 168.) said 
that he had never seen tubercles in the lungs 
without antecedent inflammation ; and Dr, Atison, 
in some very able papers published between 
1820 and 1830, supported a nearly similar doc- 
trine, This enlightened physician concludes, 
“that scrofulous tubercles may be, and often 
are deposited in consequence of inflammatory 
action ; and therefore, that as, on the one hand, 
scrofulous diseases may be, in many cases, 
prevented by applying the tonic regimen to persons 
of feeble constitution, but not yet affected with 
actual disease ; so, on the other, they may also be 
frequently prevented by the early and prudent use 
of the antiphlogistic remedies in those in whom the 
slight inflammatory complaints so often preceding 
them have already appeared.” . 

106. In opposition to the inflammatory doctrine 
of tubercles, M. Bayz, who has directed much 
attention to this formation in connection with pul- 
monary consumption, has expressed himself very 
decidedly. He contends, that tubercles are never 
an effect of inflammatory action, not even in its 
chronic form; and M. Larnnec observes, that 
extensive observation proves, that the develop- 
ment of tubercles results from a general disposition 
of the frame, that it takes place without previous 
inflammation, and that when inflammatory action 
co-exists with tubercles, it is generally posterior 
to them in date. Moreover, the simultaneous oc- 
currence of tubercles in nearly all the organs in 
the body, is opposed to the doctrine of their origin 
in inflammation. According to M. Louis, inflam- 
matory action, in some cases, influences the pro- 
duction of tubercles, and, in other cases, it 
seems to take no part in their formation. He fur- 
ther remarks, that inflammation and tubercles 
occasionally co-exist without being necessarily de- 
pendent on each other ; and that tubercles may be 
developed in the lungs independently of inflam- 
matory action of any grade, whether in the paren- 
chyma of the organ, or in the mucous membrane 
of the bronchi. A similar opinion has been pub- 
lished by MM. Leveiti£ and Rosran, In 
addition to the argument derived from the post- 
mortem appearances, I may state, that in no class 
of the human species are tubercles more frequently 
met with than in negroes and other dark varieties 
of the species, particularly when they are removed 
to a colder climate than that of which they are 
indigenous; and yet inflammatory diseases are 
seldom observed amongst them. Whoever has 
had occasion to observe the character of morbid 


actions in these races, must have remarked their | 
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Immunity from inflammation, and their general 
liability to diseases of a very Opposite character 
particularly to those attended with diminished 
vital energy, and to tubercular deposits. 

107. MM. Awnprat, Lomaarp, Cruvertuerr 
Brcxer, and ScuroEperR Van DER Korx, enter. 
tain a doctrine intermediate between the fore- 
going —an opinion not far different from that 
espoused by Dr. Arison, but leaning less to 
the inflammatory doctrine of the disease, They, 
however, admit the occasional origin of tubercles 
In a state of inflammatory congestion of the 
capillaries, preceded and accompanied by a con- 
stitutional disposition to tubercular productions, 


) _M. Cruveituer, in his conclusions from the 
bercles locally, has heen ascribed to inflammatory | 


experiments, wherein he produced, artificially, 
miliary tubercles, by injecting fluid mercury into 
the veins of dogs, considers that these bodies are 
formed in consequence of a stasis of the fluid in 
the capillaries followed by a morbid secretion. 

108. The opinion offered by M. Genprin appears 
accordant with extensive observation of the causes, 
phenomena, and results of tubercular disease in 
man and the lower animals, and agrees with the 
experience I have had of this disease, particularly 
at the Infirmary for Children. This able patho- 
logist states, that tubercles, during the whole of 
their early stage, are entirely independent of every 
form of inflammation ; and that it is not until they 
begin to soften that the tissue surrounding them 
begins to be inflamed, this tissue then secreting a 
fluid which aids in dissolving the dense matter 
composing them. 

109. It may be inferred, from an intimate view 
of the tubercular formation, that it consists of an 
exudation of a matter essentially different from 
that which is produced by inflammatory action ; 
and that it proceeds from a modified state of the 
exhalent process constantly existing in living struc- 
tures, owing to a weakened state of the vital endow- 
ment of the capillaries in the seat of the disease. 
The coagulating lymph produced by inflammation 
affecting the healthy constitution is susceptible of 
organisation ; the concrete matter forming the 
tubercular secretion is entirely insusceptible of this 
process, the changes which it undergoes being 
chiefly the result of decomposition, and of the ad- 
mixture with it of the fluid exuded by the vessels of 
the tissue immediately surrounding it. Accompa- 
nying inflammation, of whatever grade, attacking 
the sound or untainted constitution, there is 
always a disposition to organisation of its products ; 
but in tubercular disease an opposite tendency 
obtains, — the capillaries exude a fluid, under- . 
going changes in which this vital process has no 
share, and inducing irritation and disorganisation 
in the parts in contact with it. In the former 
state of disease, the vital endowment of the capil- 
laries is exalted, and an emanation of it serves to 
organise the inflammatory products; in the latter 
this endowment is diminished, and insufficient 
to prevent either decomposition of the matters 
secreted by it, or disorganisation from the slightest 

s of irritation. 
oe T10. As to the opinion which refers tubercles to 
irritation in the organ in which they are seated, 
little need be said, especially as the abettors of 
this doctrine have failed to define the meaning 
they attach to the word irritation, and even leave 
*t uncertain ‘whether they apply the term to the 
nerves, or the extreme vessels of the part, or to 
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both. Even those who confine the term to the 
extreme vessels, leave us to doubt whether the 
terminations of the arteries, or the radicles of the 
veins or of the lymphatics, are its seat, and 
to puzzle ourselves with conjectures as to in what 
particulars irritation of a capillary vessel differs 
from inflammation, or whether it differs at all or 
not. Taking it, however, for granted, that those 
who espouse the doctrine of irritation, mean by 
the term an excited state of the capillaries, giving 
rise to augmentation of their organic action, but 
falling short of acute inflammation, it may be 
remarked, that neither the symptoms by which 
this state is recognised during life, nor the effects 
it induces in the tissues, are altogether similar 
to those produced by tubercles. It is true that 
tubercles, when once they are formed, occasion 
irritation in the tissues surrounding them; but 
this is an effect, and certainly not a uniform cause, 
of their formation, It is possible, also, that irrita- 
tion, in any of the acceptations of the word, may 
sometimes occasion the development of tubercles 
in an organ; but this result will never take place 
unless with the concurrence of other causes, many 
of them proper to the constitution of the individual, 
or at least pre-existent to irritation; for wherefore 
should tubercles result from this vaguely supposed 
state, rather than from any other of the numerous 
changes to which it is so generally supposed 
to give origin, if it were not because other pre- 
existent and concomitant influences caused tuber- 

cles to be formed in preference to any other 
morbid production or lesion, 

111. The arguments which have been here 
stated in opposition to the opinion that tubercles 
proceed from irritation of the capillaries in the 
part in which they are formed, apply with still 
greater force to the idea of their origin in inflam- 
mation, After every consideration | can give the 
subject, I would infer that tubercles originate ina 
modification of the nutrient and exhalent functions 
constantly going forward in the organic structures, 
owing to defective vitality of the capillaries ; and 
that when irritation, or inflammation, or congestion 
occur, they are either accidental and concurrent 
causes, or effects resulting from the accumulation 
or decomposition of the morbid exhalation in the 
particular form constituting tubercular productions. 
But this local morbid condition is only a part of a 
more general constitutional vice, manifested not 
only by the organic nervous energy, but also by the 
digestive, assimilative, and circulating functions, 
and even by the state of the blood. 

112. vi. Or tue Ipentitry or Scroruta anp 
Tosrrcies, — This topic would not have required 
discussion, if several authors of repute had not 
disputed the identity of those morbid conditions, 
more especially Scuartan, Scnoniein, Dr. 
Evans, Dr. Cuapman, and Mr, Puitturs. Dr. 
Gtover has ably reviewed the arguments which 
these writers have urged in support of the dif- 
ferences between them. But the operation of 
similar causes, hereditary, parental, and exciting ; 
the appearance of both forms in the same family, 
and even in the same individual; the same 
diathesis, constitution, and states of the blood and 
secretions, and a similar grade of vital endowment, 
of vital cohesion, and of vital resistance, charac- 
terising both diseased manifestations; the same 
tendency to dyscrasy, and the same indisposition 
to the healthy restoration of parts in both ; and the 
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same principles of treatment, and even the same 
agents and means, being the most successful for 
the cure of both forms of lesion, are circum- 
stances which so manifestly show identity, that an 
opposite doctrine cannot with due reason be sup- 
ported. The differences which have been urged, 
moreover, do not invalidate the doctrine of the 
identity of these states of disease; they have 
reference merely to difference of seat, and of 
epochs of life during which the one is more preva- 
lent than the other. 

113. But the great question, thesolution of which 
ought to put an end to all discussion, is this, — Is 
the morbid structure of external scrofula identical 
in its characters with that of internal scrofula, or 
tuberculosis? or, in other words, Is the external 
manifestation of scrofula by enlarged lymphatic 
glands the same in its minute structure ‘as the 
internal manifestation of it by tubercular deposit ? 
Preliminary to the answer which I shall give, 
I should state that scrofula is a term which may 
be, and has been, given toa diathesis—to a consti- 
tution—to a certain appearance, described above 
(§ 5. et seq.), and which may exist without 
any manifest external or internal lesion — without 
any special disorder, although often accompanied 
by some internal affection usually denominated 
scrofulous. Now, this external affection, whatever 
it may be, most commonly, however, seated in the 
lymphatic glands, is, as respects the morbid 
change, the same as that found in other or in 
internal parts, no further differences being ob- 
served than such as necessarily result from 
difference of seat. Dr. Gtover remarks (and 
others have stated the same, both before and after 
he wrote), that the only difference which he has 
been able to detect between tubercular matter 
and the degenerated substance of scrofulous 
glands, is in the existence of a greater number of 
bodies presenting the appearance of thickened 
and translucent or opaque cells in the latter case. 
But the microscopic elements are in both instances 
the same. The results of chemical analysis also 
point out the identity of the two kinds of forma- 
tion. M. Lererr, whose researches into the in- 
timate nature of scrofula and tuberculosis are 
most minute, patient, and trustworthy, states that 
the tubercular deposit in scrofulous lymphatic 
glands is the same as in other organs (vol. i. 
p- 534.). 

114. Canxsrarr remarks, that the material and 
physiological causes of scrofula and tubercle, their 
progress, &c., scarcely leave a doubt of their 
identity ; nevertheless respect for those who en- 
tertain a different opinion, suggests an inquiry into 
the force of their arguments: —a. They urge the 
difference of form between scrofulous formations 
and tubercle, the former being often indetermi- 
nate, the latter more rounded or provided with an 
envelope. But this is chiefly owing to the struc- 
ture of the tissue in which the deposit occurs. In 
some cases, the lymphatic glands present in their 
interiors, cysts filled with tubercular matter, com- 
parable with isolated tubercles ; and I may add, 
that the differences, as respects the great tumefac- 
tion of scrofulous glands and of their surrounding 
tissues, depend chiefly upon the nature and struc- 
ture of these glands, and upon their connections, 
net only with the vascular system, but also with 
the lymphatic vessels belonging to them, and with 
the adjoining cellular tissue. 
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115..b. It has been asserted, that while scro- 
fulous glands may be injected, tubercles show no 
vessels in their structure. But the injection of 
these glands does not prove the injection of the 
tubercular deposit in them ; this deposit, whether 
taking place in them, or occurring elsewhere, 
being without vessels, excepting such as belong 
to the tissue in which it is found. 

116. c. The incurability of tubercular forma- 
tions in the lungs has been adduced as a proof 
of difference between external scrofula and tuber- 
culosis. But tubercles, in the lungs or elsewhere, 
may heal as well as the forms of external serofula, 
and according to similar processes. Scrofulous 
formations, like tubercle, may pass into calcareous 
masses, or thusdegenerate ; or they may be thrown off 
by ulceration, or their suppuration and the deposit 
of a reparative tissue may be followed by cicatrisa- 
tion. The chief circumstances which prevent in- 
ternal tuberculosis from healing so frequently as 
the external malady, are the causes inducing the 
former, the frequently continued operation of these 
causes, the nature of the structures affected, the 
constant action of the atmosphere as respects 
tuberculosis of the lungs, as well as the other 
lesions which often precede, accompany, or follow 
this morbid formation. 

117. d. It has been contended that, because 
persons below puberty are most frequently the 
subjects of external scrofula, and those more ad- 
vanced in life are most subject to tubercular con- 
sumption, therefore there is a difference between 
them. But, as I have shown above, tubercles 
may occur at any age, however early, and are, in 
fact, very common in young children, whilst ex- 
ternal scrofula may also be developed at any age ; 
and it may be added, that open external scrofula 
before puberty does not prevent tubercular forma- 
tions in internal parts subsequently. Tubercles 
may exist, in an early stage, both internally and 
externally in the scrofulous diathesis, and whilst 
concurring causes may develope the external ma- 
lady, the internal may remain latent, or be but 
imperfectly manifested, or may appear long sub- 
sequently, or even not at all, if the causes usually 
determining the development of this lesion are 
avoided. Of 312 scrofulous children, only 47 
were found without tubercles in the lungs. Luco. 


. H . 
remarks that scrofulous children have always tu- | various states 


bercles in the lungs. This inference is too general ; 


but I have seldom inspected the body of a child } 


who has died of a non-tubercular disease, and 
who manifested the external signs of scrofula, 
without finding internal tubercles in one or other 
stage of development. 

118. e. It is almost unnecessary to pursue the 
subject further; but one argument frequently urged 
is, that either form of the disease may run in fami- 
lies without the other form being met with, This 
statement is, however, pushed beyond the truth. 
Such an occurrence is not very frequent, nor are 
the exemptions contended for either complete or 
many. Porrat considered both scrofula and 
phthisis identical, yet he admitted that either may 
be transmitted in families in preference to the 
other, Dr. Horuanp remarks that “ in the scro- 
fulous temperament, even more than that of gout, 
we have a remarkable diversity in the forms of the 
disease and the organs it attacks.” I readily agree 
with Dr. Grover in remarking that, in respect of 
this topic, ‘on the one side all is clear, patholo- 

Vor, III, 
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gical and decided, founded on facts of essential 
relation ; while on the other side we have doubt- 
eae ompeons and at best non-essential rela- 

119. vii. Diseases arrack THE Scrorutous 
Drarnesis WITHOUT BEING ESSENTIALLY Scroru- 
Lous or l'UBERCULAR, ALTHOUGH MORE OF LESS IN« 
TIMATELY ALLIED TO EITHER.— Not only may seve- 
ral diseases attack thescrofulous diathesis without 
being essentially tubercular ; but this diathesis may 
predispose to them, and render them more chronic 
and difficult of cure. Thus, while I believe in 
the identity of scrofula and tubercles, I consider 
the latter as a development or manifestation of the 
former, arising out of one or more of the causes 
above described ; and further infer that various 
local affections, more or less resembling or allied 
fo scrofula, may occur, either in delicate persons, 
especially in cachectic children, who are not of 
a scrofulous taint, or in those who are actually 
scrofulous, without being necessarily or actually 
scrofulous, or attended by external or internal 
tuberculosis. 

120, Ist. Various Affections are occasionally met 
with in delicate or cachectic subjects, which are not 
truly scrofulous in their nature, but which, when 
occurring in this diathesis, are influenced by it, as 
stated hereafter (§ 125.). It is not uncommon to 
observe in delicate or cachectic children, chronic 
inflammations, especially of the periosteum or 
bones, to follow slight injuries, or other affections 
to follow slight causes, without any essential cha- 
racteristic of being scrofulous. Various. chronic 
affections of the skin, of the mucous membranes, 
or of the joints, or of the eyes, may also appear 
in these subjects, without presenting the scrofulous 
elements, although they most frequently do pre- 
sent them when occurring in the scrofulous dia- 
thesis. 

121, 2nd. Other Affections still more nearly 
allied to scrofula may take place in this diathesis, 
and yet be without any very manifest tubercular 
formation. Parts may become inflamed, go on to 
suppuration or ulceration, and present no further 
scrofulous characteristic than the long duration of 
the disease and indisposition to cicatrisation. Caries 
of the bones, chronic ulceration of the skin, conse- 
quent upon eruptions, eczema, lupus, &c.; ozana, 
of gastro-enteric irritation or in- 
flammation, diseased follicular glands, prolonged 
leuicorrhoea, chronic bronchitis, affections of the 
eyes and eyelids, flexures and other diseases of 
the spine, enlargement of the joints, softening 
of the structures, &c., are very common in the 
scrofulous diathesis, without being attended by 
tubercles ; and although not strictly scrofulous, 
are more or less allied to it when occurring in 
this diathesis. 

122. 3rd. These affections, however, are often 
attended or followed by tuberculosis either of 
adjoining glands or of internal viscera, espe- 
cially in the scrofulous diathesis ; the occur- 
rence of these appearing to complicate, or to 
develope the tubercular deposit. On the other 
hand, the. tuberculosis may have existed Pre 
viously and been followed by either of those, 
which, in some instances, when allowed to pro- 
ceed, or when accompanied by a dischatee and 
by appropriate treatment, may earn % ise 
partially or altogether subdue, the tubercular 


malady, Pye 
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123, The affections now mentioned, whether 
occurring in the scrofulous diathesis, without ma- 
nifest external scrofula, or internal tuberculosis, 
or complicated with either external or internal 
scrofula, are most frequent and most obstinate in 
persons whose powers of life are constitutionally 
low or exhausted, and the vital cohesion or tone 
of the tissues are originally weak or otherwise 
impaired. They may occur, in this state of the 
frame, either independently of true scrofula or 
tuberculosis, or in an intimate association with 
tubercular deposits in some part or parts of the 
body —they may exist without tuberculosis, or 
they may be associated with it, although not 
necessarily depending upon it. They ought, 
therefore, not to be considered as varieties of scro- 
fula, but should be separated from this affection ; 
inasmuch as, although they are often met with in 
the scrofulous diathesis, they frequently also occur 
in weak constitutions or exhausted states of the 
frame, in which this taint, or any actual manifes- 
tation of tuberculosis does not exist. 

124, viii. THe Scrorutous Taint, on TuBER- 
CULAR CONSTITUTION, NECESSARILY PREDIS- 
POSES TO, AND INFLUENCES THE CouRSE AND 
TERMINATION OF, OTHER Matapies. — How. 
ever obvious and important this assertion may 
appear to many, and however frequent the ob- 
serving and truly scientific physician may have 
had occasion to remark this influence, to regard 
its results, and to modify his practice accordingly, 
still the facts which this proposition comprises 
have too often been either altogether unrecognised 
or at least partly unheeded. The states of vital 
power and resistance throughout the frame, the 
conditions of the circulating and secreted fluids, 
and the vital cohesion of the tissues, of scrofulous 


and tubercular persons, are generally such as to | 


predispose them to several maladies, and to mo- 
dify the course and terminations of most of those 
which may afflict them. 


125. A. As respects the predisposition which this | 


. taint occasions, it may be remarked that it is the 
most influential when no open or external mani- 
festation of scrofulous disease has appeared; for 
when such disease is developed and is proceeding, 
internal or constitutional maladies are less apt to 
occur, or supervene only after the more energetic 
operation of their exciting causes. The external 
affection, especially when attended bya discharge, 
has often the effect of a derivant, and sometimes 
becomes a safety-valve to the economy in circum- 
stances which might otherwise be attended by 
risk, as when exposed to the causes of endemic, 
epidemic, or constitutional disease. In other cir- 
cumstances, especially when the morbid taint is 
present, without any active or developed external 
disease, the constitutional powers are too languid 
— too feeble, to resist the invasion of causes and 
the production of effects, which would have been 
successfully resisted by more powerful energies ; 
and the causes of disease, especially such as are 
depressing and contaminating, would make more 
rapid, more marked, and more dangerous im- 
pressions and changes in the scrofulous consti- 
tution, than in any other. Experience furnishes 
many proofs of the truth of this position, Local 
injuries, such as bruises, contusions, concussions, 
the impression of cold, infectious and epidemic 
agents and influences, contagious and contami- 
nating miasms and secretions, &c., are less suc- 
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cessfully resisted by scrofulous persons than by 
others ; and when the effect is produced by either 
of these, or by other causes, it is generally either 
more marked or more prolonged, and remedied 
with greater difficulty. The full development of 
the predisposing and exciting causes of disease 
which I have attempted under a different head 
renders it unnecessary to remark further on this 
topic, at this place, than to recal attention to its 
importance (see art. Disrase, § 18. et seq.). 

126. B. The Course and Termination of many 


- Special States of Disease are very remarkably mo- 


dified and aggravated by the scrofulous taint.—(a.) 
That this is more especially the case in respect of 
Inflammations is generally admitted; but there 
is every reason to believe that the evil is not 
confined to this class of diseases. As regards 
inflammations, it may be remarked, that not only 
are they rendered more chronic in the scrofulous 
diathesis, although the acuteness, the severity, or 
the activity of these maladies, is seldom so great 


'as in the vigorous and healthy constitution, but 


their consequences are more dangerous, both as 
respects the changes produced in the structures 
affected, and as regards the state of the products 
of inflammation. In the strumous diathesis, soft 
ening, infiltration, tubercular deposition and dis- ~ 
organisation of the inflamed structures readily take 
place; and restoration to the healthy condition is 
either very slowly or imperfectly accomplished. 
The fluids effused are much less prone to assume 
a state of partial or complete organisation than 
in the healthy constitution, but they are more 
disposed to undergo changes of a more injurious 
nature —to assume a dirty curdy or cheese-like 
appearance, or a tubercular character, or to 
become the nidus of further changes. It would 
appear as if the products of inflammation in the 
strumous diathesis proceed from a lower grade of 
vital action, than in healthy constitutions ; and 
that, whilst these products in the latter cases are 
more prone to organisation owing to a certain 
degree of derived vital endowment, those resulting 
from scrofulous inflammatory action are much Jess 
prone to this change, owing to this endowment 
being so much less as to be altogether insufficient 
for this end. The inflammatory products in 
scrofulous persons are thus not only different from 
those in healthy constitutions, even at the moment 
of their formation, but they become still more 
different after their exudation, owing to the partial 
absorption or exhalation of their more watery con- 
stituents, to the aggregation of their albuminous, 
mineral and other elements, and to the conse- 
cutive irritation they produce in the surrounding 
or containing tissues. 

127. (b.) In all fevers also, especially such as are 
malignant or infectious, softening of mucous and 
cellular parts, ulceration of the intestinal mucous 
surface and follicular glands, effusion from inter- 
nal surface, and disorganisation from loss of the 
vital cohesion of the structure, especially in parts 
which are pressed upon, or are irritated by exter- 
nal agents, more readily and more remarkably 
supervene in the scrofulous, than in the healthy 
constitution. In all acute and chronic inflamma- 
tions or congestions of the brain, lungs, and their 
membranes, reparation is delayed, more difficult, 
or is imperfect ; and either effusion, or tubercular 
depositions, with their various unfavourable con- 
comitants and consequences, are much more apt 
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to supervene in the scrofulous 
constitution. j 
128. (c.) The influence of scrofula is less mani- 
fest in aggravating the course of other diseases, than 
in originating many, both of a functional and of a 
structural kind. All those maladies which pre- 
sent a tubercular character, and several of those 
-which consist of adventitious formations, or chiefly 
of alteration or vitiation of the nutrition of a part, 
May not only, in a great measure, proceed from 
this diathesis, as regards some cases, but also be ag- 
gravated or even altogether transformed as respects 
other instances. Butit is unnecessary to pursue 
this topic further at this place, as it, as well as se- 
veral allied topics, are more fully discussed in the 
articles Desitity, Diszasx ({¢ 87. et seg.),- Iy- 
FLAMMATION, and in other parts of this work. 
129. ix. Tue Associatep ALTERATIONS AND 
ComrticaTions or Scroruta anv Tusenciys. 
— From what has been stated above, almost 
every tissue or organ of the body may be theseat of 
tuberculosis; but there is a very wide difference 
in the frequency of the occurrence of this lesion 
in different organs or parts (§135.). I have 
stated, with respect to the pathogenesis of scrofu- 
losis or tuberculosis, that there are modifications 
of organic nervous power, of capillary vascular 
action, and even: of the blood itself, which are 
necessary preludes to the alteration in the textures 
especially affected ; the local change being chiefly 
characterised by congestion of the capillaries and 
the exudation or deposit from the blood, constituting 
the tubercular matter (§ 109.).. External scrofula 
most “unequivocally presents itself in the form 
of enlarged or diseased lymphatic glands; and as 
respects them, it has been asked by an able 
writer, Mr. Puirurrs, ‘Is this state of the gland 
determined: by the circulation within it of blood 
which has undergone change, or is it independent 
of the blood? Does the blood fit the organ to 
receive the deposit, or does the organ fit itself? 
This is an important question, but of very difficult 
solution. Important too, with reference to treat- 
ment ; because, if the action set up were purely 
local, means might be taken to change it and 
render it unfit for the deposit. If the action depend 
only upon a general contamination of the blood, 
how comes it that all the lymphatic glands are 
not equally affected? It is notorious that they 
are not.” are, 
130. But the alteration of the blood here insisted 
on, is only one part of the morbid condition, and, 
as respects the succession of changes producing this 
condition, a more or less advanced part. These 
changes have already been stated (§) 101. 109.), 
and it has been shown, that the constitutional 
changes— the changes in the organic nervous 
i ill irculation, and in the blood 
power, in the capillary ci ; he bio 
itself consecutively upon the state of assimilative 
function, are such as tend to predispose the lym- 
-phatic glands, as well as various other mars 
-to experience these changes in a more maniles 
degree, especially upon the operation of aie 
-eauses, whether constitutional or local, whether 
depressant or i'ritant, and to favour the super- 
vention of further changes in the capillary circu- 
lation of these parts, and ultimately to produce 
the exudation in them of the materials constituting 
the tubercular deposit. 
131. The cause or source of th 
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scrofulous glands, has been a topic of discussion: 
This has been ascribed to increased vascularity in 
the first instance, and to the morbid exudation in 
the second, This is probably the case; but it is 
not so manifest, that the vascularity is owing to 
Increased action: it is more probably the result 
of interrupted circulation — of congestion, not 
merely of the blood in the capillaries of the gland, 
but also of lymph in the proper lymphatic vessels 
of the organ, aided more or less by an exudation 
of molecules or tubercular materials or elements 
from the congested capillaries, which materials 
are incapable of organisation, and which, by their 
aggregation, become more and more manifest, 
as shown above (§ 109.). As these accumulate 
they often change the capillary congestion which 
partly occasions them, to inflammatory irritation, 
followed by the usual products of inflammatory 
action; and thus a state of simple congestion of 
the glands, induced in a constitution such as 
I have described, is converted, by the material 
exuded from the congested capillaries and by the 
irritation this material occasions, into a state of in 
flammatory congestion, with all the consequences 
of this state in its more chronic forms. It should 
not, however, be admitted that the swelling exist- 
ing in these cases is altogether owing to the changes 
within the gland itself ; for much of it arises from 
congestion, increased vascularity, and serous effu- 
sion in the'cellular tissue surrounding the affected 
gland. The greater tendency also of the external 
glands to become enlarged and ultimately even 
inflamed, in connection with tubercular deposits 
in them, may be ascribed to the greater exposure 
of these glands to physical influences and agents, 
and to local or. external irritants, affecting not 
merely their state of vital power and action, but 
modifying also the condition of the blood circu- 
lating through them. 

132. A careful examination of a scrofulous 
cervical gland by Mr. Darrympce is thus de- 
scribed in Mr. Puitures’s work :—*‘ This enlarged 
gland appears to consist of a general parenchyma 
in a state of chronic inflammation, surrounding 
irregular masses of yellowish white matter, more 
immediately the subject of examination. In direct 
proximity to the edges of this white material, the 
blood-vessels are seen to be more enlarged and 
congested than elsewhere, and in some parts the 
capillaries are occluded with coagulated blood. 
The parenchyma, which at first sight appears 
healthy, is, on examination with high power, 
found to be infiltrated with exudation corpuscles, 
resembling lymph globules. ‘The natural texture 
of the gland consists of its proper corpuscles, 
filamentous tissue, blood-vessels, lymphatics, and 
nerves. In this morbid specimen, everywhere is 


‘the filamentous tissue infiltrated, and its fibres 


separated by innumerable exudation corpuscles, 
and.the proper corpuscles of the gland are similarly 
surrounded and imbedded. As the parenchyma 
is nearer to the whitish matter, so proportionally 
of the gland become more 
indistinct, the filamentous tissue more obscure, the 
blood-vessels irregularly dilated and filled with 
red globules, and they at last disappear insensibly. 
The exudation corpuscles are more numerous, ye: 
irregular in size and shape, and interspersed wit 
minutely granular matter.” (p. 45.):c pi a4 
133. A. The modifications and associations vy 
scrofula and sats uae are 9 be ascribed chiefly 
c 
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to the pre-existence or association of various grades 
of capillary congestion, sometimes passing into 
chronic inflammatory irritation, in the seats of 
the tubercular exudation. But it may be asked 
whether or not this exudation ever occurs without 
these antecedent states of congestion or of inflam- 
matory irritation? ‘There is no sufficient reason to 
nfer that this deposit may not take place without 
either of these alterations of local vascular action ; 
for miliary tubercles and grey granulations are 
often found in tissues, the capillaries of which 
present no material alteration. It may, therefore, 
be inferred, that tuberculosis may appear — Ist, 
Independently of locally increased vascular or 
capillary action; 2ndly, Consequently upon ca- 
pillary congestion; 3rdly, In connection with 
inflammatory irritation, or inflammatory conges- 
tion, of the part; and, 4thly, Where the inflam- 
matory diathesis is associated with the scrofulous, 
or where tuberculosis is associated with inflam- 
mation of asub-acute or chronic kind. Whilst, 
however, either of these states of local vascuiar 
action may precede or accompany the morbid 
deposit or exudation constituting tubercles, it is 
not improbable that this deposit as often becomes 
the cause, as shown above (§§ 110, 111.), of the 
vascular disorder, inducing such disorder where 
it has not previously existed, and increasing or 
developing it where it had already commenced. 

134. B. The Complications of Tuberculosis are 
so diversified that a particular notice of them can- 
not be given at this place. It must be obvious, 
that the state of constitution described above to 
constitute the scro‘ulous diathesis, will favour the 
occurrence of various disorders, both without or 
independently of any tubercular deposit, and in 
more or less intimate association with it. It has 
been shown (§ 123. et seg.) that the scrofulous 
taint favours the occurrence of several diseases not 
actually scrofulous or tubercular, and that it mo- 
difies the course and termination of others ; and 
various affections have been enumerated above 
($$ 119—121.), as being met with in delicate 
constitutions, which are not scrofulous, in the 
scrofulous diathesis without evidence of tubercular 
deposits, and in this diathesis complicated with 
these deposits in one or more organs. A know- 
ledge of such occurrences, either as now stated, 
or as particularly noticed above, is sufficient to 
suggest the chief indications of treatment which 
these associations will require in respect of their 
individual forms. 

135. x. ue Comparative MANIFESTATIONS OF 
TubercuLosis —A, As TO THE COMPARATIVE FRE- 
QUENCY OF TUBERCULAR FORMATIONS IN THE DIF- 
FERENT ORGANS OF THE ADULT BODY much inte- 
resting information has been adduced by MM. 
Lovts, LomBarp, and Annrat.—(a). The lungs 
hold the first place, in respect of frequent liability to 
the disease: next, the small intestines. M. Louis 
found (leaving the lungs out of the calculation) 
in 358 adult subjects, tubercles in the small in- 
testines, in a third of them ;—in the great intes- 
tines, in a ninth ; —in the mesentric glands, in a 
fourth ;—in the cervical glands, in a tenth ; — 
in the lumbar glands, in a twelfth ; —in the pros- 
tate, in a thirteenth ; — in the spleen, in a fowr- 
teenth ;—-in the ovaries, in a twentieth ; — in 
the kidneys, in a fortieth ;——in the uterus, in 
one case of them only;—Zin the cerebrum, in 
one cuse ; — in the cerebellum, in one case; — and 
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in the ureter, only in one case. There was no ac- 


count taken,. in those cases, of the occurrence of — 


this production in the testicles or in the bones, 
which is not uncommon. Out of all of them M, 
Louis found only one case in which tubercles 
were found in different other organs without exist- 
ing in the lungs. 

136. In one hundred adult subjects, Dr. Lom- 
BARD found, not counting the lungs, tubercles in 
the intestines in 2 cases ;—1n the mesenteric glands, 
in 19 ;— in the bronchial glands, in 9 ; — in the 
cervical glands, in 7;—1n the spleen, in 6; —3in 
the lumbar glands, in 4;—in the sub-peritoneal 
cellular tissue, in 4,—in the maxillary glands, in 
3 ;—in the glands of the anterior mediastinum, in 
3;—in the sub-arachnoid cellular tissue, in 2 ;— 
in the spinal chord, in 2;—1n the false mem- 
branes of the pleura, in 2;—Jin those of the 
peritoneum, in 2;-—in the intercostal mus- 
cles, in 2; — in the ovaries, in 2;—-and in the 
parietes of the gall-bladder, in the liver, cavity 
of the pleura, posterior mediastinum, veitebre, 
ribs, omentum, uterus, prostate, sub-mucous 
tissue of the bladder, cerebrum and cerebellum, 
medulla oblongata, kidneys, and vesicule semi- 
nales, one each, 

137. M. Anprat states that his observations 
as to the relative frequency of tubercles in the 
different organs of the body, observe nearly the 
same order as that indicated above, excepting 
that he has found, in more cases than M. Louis, 
tubercles in other organs without detecting them 
in the lungs. He has also discovered them in the 
false membranes of the pleura and peritonéum in 
a greater proportion of cases than M. Lombanrp. 
M. Anprat has found them in the intervertebral 
cartilages in one case; and he adds very interest- 
ing information respecting the relative frequency 
of tubercles in the different ergans of children. 

138. (b.) Tubercles, in Children, more frequently 
affect a number of organs at the same time than 
in adults. They occur more commonly, in this 
class of subjects, in other organs, without existing 
in the lungs. It will, moreover, be seen, from 
the following results furnished by M. Lomsarp, 
that the parts most commonly affected in adults 
are not altogether those which are so in children. 
In a hundred young subjects he found tubercles 
in the bronchial glands, in 87 cases; — in the 
lungs, in 73 cases (in 30 of which, but one lung 
was affected, viz. the left in 13, and the right in 
17 cases) ;—in the mesenteric glands, in31 cases ; 
— in the spleen,in 25 ;—in the kidneys, in 1] :— 
in the intestines, in 9 ;—in the nervous centres, in 
9;—in the cervical glands, in 7;—in the membranes 
of the brain, in 6; — in the pancreas, in 5;— in 
the gastro-hepatic glands, in 5; — in the sub 


4 ;—in theinguinal glands, in3 ;—in the cellular 
tissue under the pleura, in 2;— in the lumbar 


in the omentum, in the parietes of the gall- 


one case each. It may be remarked that, in these 
hundred cases, tubercles were not found in the 
liver in a single case; and in all the cases of 


only. 
139. M. Papavorne found, in 50 children in 
which the seat of tubercles was ascertained, 49 in 


which they existed in the bronchial glands ; — 38° 


peritoneal cellular tissue, in 5;—in the spleen, in 


glands, in the sub-mucous tissue of the bladder, — 


badder, and in the false membranes of the pleura, 


adults the liver contained tubercles in one case 
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in the lungs ;—26, in the cervical glands ;-—25, in 
the mesenteric glands ;—20, in the spleen ;—17, in 
the pleura ;—14, in the liver;—12, in the small 
intestines ;—9, in the large bowels ;—9, in the peri- 
toneum;—6, in the brain ;—3, in the cerebellum ;— 
3 in the cerebral membranes ; — 3, in the pericar- 
dium ;—2, in the kidneys ;—1 in the pancreas, 1 in 
the vertebre ; lin the stomach. In 10 instances 
tubercles were present in the bronchial glands 
without having been found in the lungs. The 
relative frequency of tubercles in the abdominal 
organs is very different in M. Papavornn’s 
table from that furnished by M. Lomranp. The 
above show that they are more frequent in the 
bronchial glands of children than in the lungs ; 
whilst in adults the proportion is much greater in 
the latter, than in the former. Besides, in this 
class of subjects, they are seldom met with in 
these glands without being observed in the lungs ; 
but they are often found in adults, in the lungs 
without there being any in the glands. 

140. B. As ro THE RELATIVE FREQUENCY OF 
TuBERCLES aT THE DIFFERENT PERiops oF Lire, 
without reference to the organs in which they 
are seated, the following inferences may be ad- 
duced :—Ist. Tubercles are very rarely developed 
in the foetus ; but several instances have occurred 
to me, particularly in the lungs of those whose 
mothers were suffering from phthisis during 
gestation ; — 

141. 2nd. During the first months after birth, 
tubercles are likewise rare. In the lungs of an 
infant (attended by Mr. Nicuorson of Davies’ 
Street and myself) born of a mother far 
advanced in consumption, affected with cough 
from the moment of birth, and that died instantly 
from profuse hemorrhage from the lungs under 
three months, the lungs were so studded with 
tubercles, many of them large and softened, as 
not to collapse upon opening the thorax. ‘Tu- 
bercles existed no where else. ‘his state of 
disease in so young a subject was rare, and the 
nature of the result still rarer. 

142, 3rd. From nine months to five or six 
years, tubercles are very frequent. According 
to M. Lomuanp, tubercles are found in only one- 
eighth of the children who die between the ages 
of one and two ; in two-sevenths of those between 
two and three ; in four-sevenths of those who die 
between three and four years of age; and in 
three-fourths of those who die between the ages 
of four and five years. From my experience at 
the Infirniary for Children, I am of opinion, that 
M. Lomsarp calculates the proportions as too 
high in respect of children between the ages of 
three and five, and too low in respect of those 
below two years, However, the results may 
vary somewhat between London and Paris. There 
can be no doubt of the fact mentioned by this 
writer, that at the age of four or five years a 
greater number of organs are simultaneously 
affected with tubercles, than at either an earlier 
or later period of life. 1 believe that these 
tubercles begin to form about the period of den- 
tition and weaning, the change which is then 
made in the diet of infants, being the chief cause 
of their formation ; and that the fatal effect most 
commonly does not occur until about the fourth 
or fifth year. 

143. 4th. From the sixth to the sixteenth year 
tubercles are much less frequently met with, than 
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from the ‘third to the sixth, but they occur more 
frequently than under the age of two years. The 
results which I have stated in the preceding para- 
graphs differ much from those furnished by M. 
Lomsarp. But they are in many respects con- 
firmed by the researches of M. Papavoine made 
at the Hospital for sick Children, at Paris, This 
physician found, in 408 children under fourteen 
years of age affected with tubercles, 73, or 1, 
under two years ;—64, or 3, from two to three 
years of age ; —46, or }, from three to four i— 
35, or 7, from four to five ;—32, or 73 from five 
to six ;—29, or 7, from six to seven ;—24, or tes 
from seven to eight; —16, or 3s, from eight to 
nine ; — 18, or 3, from nine to ten ;— 12, or io 
from ten to eleven ; — 24, or qs» from eleven to 
twelve; — 10, or 7, from twelve to thirteen — 
11, or 4, from thirteen to fourteen ; and 14 whose 
ages were not ascertained. ; 

144, 5th. After puberty tubercles again be- 
come more frequent, but only as regards the 
lungs, the intestines, and some parts of the lym- 
phatic system, especially the lungs. Does this 
increased frequency arise from the new source of 
exhaustion which comes into action in the deve- 
lopment of the genital organs? I think that it 
does. According to M. Anprat, males are 
particularly subject to tubercles between the ages 
of twenty-one and twenty-eight; whilst females 
are more subject to them before the age of twenty, 
After these periods, tubercles are much less fre- 
quently met with until from about the 38th to the 
45th year in females, and from about the 40th 
to the 55th year in males, when a slight in- 
crease is again remarked, particularly in females. 

145. C. As ro1HE Comparative Liaptiity oF 
THE SExEs, it has been generally admitted, that the 
female is more frequently the subject of tubercles 
than the male sex, and thiscertainly holds in respect 
of children, But according to the data furnished by 
M. Lomzanp, the difference of liability of adults 
is. extremely small. He states, that in 52,857 
persons who died of tubercles in the lungs, 26,124 
were males, and 26,733 females. M. Louts, 
however, found the proportion of adult males to. 
females affected, to be 70 to 92. M. Papa- 
voiIne considers the difference to be still greater 
between the two sexes, in children. According to 
the returns of the Registrar General the proportion 
of deaths by tubercular consumption is about 24 
males to 28 females, , ee 

146. D. Witu REFERENCE TO THE OccURRENCE 
OFT UBERCLESIN THE LowrR ANIMALS, M.AnpRAL 
observes, that ‘* several animals have, in common 
with man, the tendency to tuberculous affections. 
Amongst the mammalia, animals using the most 
different kinds of food are equally subject to these 
affections — the carnivorous as well as the her- 
bivorous, Amongst the carnivorous, however, 
there is one species, in which, though we fre- 
quently examine their bodies, genuine tubercles 
have never been discovered: 1 mean the canine 
species. Is this because the dog lives in freedom 
in a climate that agrees with him, and where he 
can enjoy exercise in proportion to his strength ? 
And is it because the lion happens to be in oppo- 
site circumstances, that he dies in this climate 
affected with tubercles? Most of the animals in 
which we have proved the existence of this affec- 
tion, are either transported from a hot to a cold 
climate, where ‘they are deprived: of liberty and 

oc 3 
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exercise (as is the case with monkeys and parrots), 
or confined in damp places, without sun, and 
almost without air (cows, pigs, house-rabbits), 
or exposed either to continual alternations of heat 
and cold, or to constrained and violent exercise, 
as the horse.” The want of due ventilation, or a 
too frequently respired air, a too hot or close, or 
atoo cold and humid atmosphere, and the close 
confinement so opposite to the habits of these 
animals, are not without their influences. 

147. xi. ARESCROFULA AND TUBERCULOSIS MORE 
PREVALENT NOW THAN FORMERLY? This ques- 
tion hardly can be answered in the present state of 
knowledge, as the data on which rational specu- 
lation respecting it, either are altogether wanting, 
or are of so loose a kind as to prevent the possi- 
bility of arriving at a sound conclusion on the 
subject. Mr. Purtiies has indeed entertained 
this topic, but with reference chiefly to external 
scrofula, or the ‘‘ King’s evil,’ as so denominated 
in former times. ‘The principal data he has 
adduced are the loose reports of the bills of mor= 
tality of former years, and the numbers.said to 
have received the royal touch during the reign of 
the second Charles. It is obvious that no con- 
clusion can be drawn from these respecting the 
comparative prevalence of the several forms of 
tuberculosis in former and recent times. A 
careful consideration of the relative influence of 
the principal causes of scrofula in past ages and 
at the present day, may suggest vague ideas on 
the subject ; but as certain of these causes were, 
perhaps, more influential formerly than now, whilst 
ether were less so, and whilst some have even re- 
cently come into operation, others have nearly or 
altogether disappeared, the question must be viewed 
as not admitting of solution, however important 
the considerations which it involves. 

148. [V. Toe Prevention OF SCROFULA AND 
Tusercutosis, — Itis obvious, that the prevention 
of a constitutional taint, which is not limited to 
the individual thus tainted, but which is very 
commonly propagated to his offspring, in some 
one or other of its forms or contingent @ffects, is 
much more important than even the cure of these 
effects when they come under the eye of the 
physician ; and it is equally obvious, that the 
prevention consists in the avoidance of the causes 
producing this taint— these causes being fully 
exposed above (§ 13. et seq.), with the implied ob- 
ject of enabling the medical adviser, or whoever is 
concerned in the matter, carefully to avoid them 
— this avoidance having reference to the parent 
or parents, and to the offspring for successive 
generations. By no class of diseases are the 
misconduct, the imprudence, and the want of 
judgment of the parents more severely punished 
than by this—by none so distressingly, hopelessly, 
extensively, and successively, until the tainted 
race is almost or altogether extinguished. Instances 
illustrative of the misery — of the numerous mi- 
series—resulting from the thoughtless, the ignorant, 
the worse than culpable intermarriages of scrofulous 
persons, or even by the marriage of a healthy 
person with one who is thus tainted, crowd upon 

\my recollection, and are too common —too well 
known to every one who may read this — to re- 
quire enumeration. The subject is sufficiently 
illustrated by the calm consideration of every 
thinking mind. : 
~- 149. Several of thé causes which I have dis- 
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cussed above, require only to be known to be 
guarded against, and certain of them may readily 
be avoided by careful persons. Others cannot be 
avoided by those most concerned, or who ale 
about to become their victims; but they may 
be altogether removed by those who have the 
power of inflictingthem. Richly endowed public 
institutions or schools may be so managed, and 
have been so managed, as to become hot-beds for 


the generation of scrofulous or tuberculous diseases. _ 


The same remark often applies to private as well 
as public schools, and not merely as respects food 
and clothing, but also as regards ventilation, 
exercise, light, sunshine, and purity of air. The 
constitutions of the industrious poor are sacrificed 
on the altar of gain, and governments lend their 
aid to the immolation, that they may receive the 
unrighteous support of the priests of mammon in 
perpetuating their power, their patronage, and the 
aggrandisement of their satellites. “he physical 
and moral ameliorations, which salutary measures 
would impart to those most in want of them, can- 
not be afforded out of the luxuries and patronage 
which aristocratic governments bestow on their 
supporters and themselves. The inevitable ten- 
dencies of extreme taxation and of an immense 
national debt are to reduce the middle classes to 
the lowest, to render the poor still poorer, more 
wretched and more debased, toaugment the wealth 
and the influence of capitalists and contractors, 
to render these last more dishonest and over- 
reaching ; and, as the general result, to multiply 
beyond calculation the chief sources from which 
scrofulous and tubercular maladies, the physical 
curses of society, derive their origins.  Disho- 
nesty, moreover, in professions, trades, and the 
several relations of life, —the necessary conse- 
quence of the foregoing —is daily increasing and 
leaving its victims physically and mentally re- 
duced, thereby favouring still more the invasion 
of the most hopeléss forms of the maladies under 
consideration. These are results which are ma- 
nifest to the common-sense thinker, however they 
may be controverted by political economists, 
and by political and statistical haranguers, who 
will prove or disprove whatever may suit their 
arguments, their purposes, or their motives, and 
even bring an array of figures and numbers to 
their support, without caring for the accuracy of 
the amounts which they thus imposingly marshal. 

150. The Hygeienic Treatment of Scrofula 
should, however, not be limited to the careful 
avoidance of the causes above described, when- 
ever this object can be attained ; but be extended 
to the use of such rational means as may prevent 
the full development of the scrofulous taint, and 
of its consequences, in those who may evince it 
in any grade, in childhood or infancy, and more 
particularly in the children of scrofulous parents. 
If this latter indication be carefully pursued, and 
if judicious means be employed, much may be 
accomplished, especially if the tainted subject be 
early submitted to these measures, As respects 
the infants of scrofulous parents, hygeienic treate 
ment should be adopted as early as possible. If 
the taint exist on the mother’s side, a wet-nurse 


of healthy constitution, and suitable as to the state © 


of her milk, should be procured ; and if this be 
impossible, ass-milk immediately upon being 
drawn from the animal, or goat’s milk may be 
given. Recourse may otherwise be had to milk 
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expressed through a bag containing suet, as ad- 
vised by Dr. Parts. Great care, especially as 
respects food and clothing, should be taken of the 
child at the periods of dentition and weaning. At 
these epochs, especially the latter, ass-milk, milk 
boiled with suet—cod-liver oil, or sweet oil, on 
the surface of the milk — small doses of liquor 
potasse, or of Branopisn’s alkaline solution, or 
of the iodide of iron, in the syrup of sarza, espe- 
cially in older infants or children—salt-water 
bathing, the temperature being adapted to the 
strength of the child—and warm flannel clothing 
over the whole body, are the most. beneficial 
hygeienic means. 

151. The support of animal warmth, and the 
aninial heat derived from a young healthy nurse, 
are most beneficial to delicate, and more especially 
to scrofulous infants, and the more so the younger 
the child. An emanation of organic nervous 
power, as well as of warmth, may be furnished 
from this source to the delicate infant. The lower 
animals afford this protection to their young until 
gtowth is considerably advanced ; and yet the 
young animal which is most helpless in infancy, 
and requires this the most, is the oftenest de- 
prived of it, or is allowed to remain no longer in 
the bosom of its nurse than when it is suckled, 
During the coldness or coolness of night, and 
often in a chamber much below the usual tem- 
perature of the sitting apartment, the infant is 
often allowed to sleep in a cot altogether apart 
from the curtained and warmer bed of the nurse. 

152. Change of air, or the migration from one 
locality to another, according to the circumstances 
of the case, the age of the patient, and the season 
of the year; removal from crowded towns or 
situations ; residence near the sea-coast, in a tem- 
perate and dry air, and on a gravelly or sandy 
soil ; sea-voyaging in some cases; sleeping in large 
airy chambers ; exercise in the open air, the en- 
joyment of light and sunshine during the waking 
hours, and limiting sleep to the hours of darkness, 
are generally of great service, especially in ad- 
vanced childhood, and during the progress to 
puberty. Cold-bathing, particularly sea-bathing, 
frictions of the surface, a generous diet, with a 
due proportion of animal food, and regular meals, 
are also most beneficial in the early periods of 
life. Whilst these means are pursued, the di- 
gestive and assimilative functions should be pro- 
moted, whenever they are insufficiently performed, 
by stomachic and tonic aperients, as the com- 
pound decoction of aloes, with the compound 
steel mixture, or the compound infusions of 
gentian and senna; and the use of unnecessary 
stimuli or stimulating beverages, of pork and in- 
digestible meats, of sugar and saccharine sub- 
stance, should be avoided. 

153. As puberty advances, the utmost care 
should be exercised in all matters which may affect 
the sexual feelings or desires. A proper superin- 
tendence of both sexes ought to be instituted, in 
order to prevent the tendency to masturbation, 
which is greater amongst scrofulous constitutions, 
at this epoch of life, than in others ; and which, if 
practised at all, will certainly develope this di- 
athesis into actual tubercular disease, especially 
tubercular consumption. ~A careful supervision 
should also be exercised, after puberty, in order 
to prevent attachments being formed between 
scrofulous persons; or between an individual of 
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this diathesis and one who possesses .a healthy 
constitution, This intention, however, will fre- 
quently fail ; but where it is attempted amongst 
the well-informed classes, and the evils conse- 
quent upon the neglect of it are duly: explained 
by members of the profession, it will receive 
attention, and the good results will ultimately 
become apparent. 

154, V. Tue Mepicinar Treatment or Scro- 
FULA AND TuBERcuLOsIs.— The medicinal treat- 
ment of scrofula consists, — Ist. In aiding the 
hygeienic or regimenal treatment above discussed, 
when the scrofulous taint is suspected or apparent, 
especially in early life ;—and.2nd. In employing 
such medicinal agents as are most likely to arrest 
the progress of the mischief when scrofula or tu- 
berculosis is more or less manifest. In the first 
case, medicines are chiefly brought in aid to hygeie- 
nic. means; in the second, they are the principal 
agents, regimenal means being aids to their oper- 
ation. 

155. i. In Scrofulous Cuses devoid of any very 
manifest Local Lesion, in connection with the hy- 
geienic means now mentioned, various medicines 
possessing an alterative and tonic influence may 
be used.: One of the earliest indications of scro- 
fulous taint is furnished by the weak state of the 
digestive functions — a state evidently caused by 
the low condition of organic nervous power ; and 
hence occur indigestion, flatulency, acidity of the 
ptima via, irregular state of the bowels, torpid 
function of the liver, and consecutively a poor 
or thin state of the blood. Formerly small doses 
of blue pill, or of grey powder, with soda or other 
antacids were given for these, conjoined with 
Stomachic aperients and tonics; and very fre- 
quently with marked benefit, which, however, 
was. very often counteracted by the excessive 
use of sugar and saccharine substances, the inju- 
rious influence of these either being not known in 
these cases, or overlooked. This treatment, first 
advocated by the truly greatest name in medicine’ 
of his day—by Mr. Anernerny — was after- 
wards advocated by his pupil, Mr. Luoyp; and 
is still one of the best that can be adopted ; and 
has been employed by myself in numerous cases 
with marked advantage and variously modified. 
Two grains of grey powder, with one or two of 
dry carbonate of soda, or four or five of magnesia, 
with rhubarb and powdered cascarilla or cinna- 
mon, taken’ once or twice daily, according to the 
features of the case, were generally most ‘be- 
neficial, 

156. In cases which present increased fre- 
quency of pulse, with or without the disorder 
of the digestive functions, the use of the above 
means, modified to meet the circumstances of the 
case, will be advantageously assisted by small 
doses of either the infusion or the decoction of 
cinchona, with the solution of the acetate of am- 
monia, sometimes with the ammonia in excess, 
and the sweet spirits of nitre ; or the infusion of 
cinchona may be given, with moderate doses of the 
hydrochloric acid and hydrochloric ether. In 
cases where aperients are required, and when 
a pill may be taken, Pitummernr’s pill may be 
given at night with soap; and the citrate of mag. 
nesia, or the phosphate of soda, in some pleasant 
vehicle in the morning. 3 

157. On the other hand, when, with disorder 
of the digestive organs in_ scrofulous subjects; 
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there is more or less languor of the circulation and 
of the frame generally, Dr. Grirrirn’s myrrh 
mixture — (one of the most valuable medicines in 
existence) — with the compound decoction of 
aloes, when the bowels require aid, sometimes 
with the addition of the solution, or of the carbo- 
nate, of potash and extract of conium, &c., will 
then be found most serviceable. 

158. Since the introduction of Jodine into 
practice, there has been no other substance so ge- 
nerally employed as it has been, in some one or 
other of its preparations, and especially in the 
form of iodide of potassium, It has superseded 
the use of mercury even in the combinations men- 
tioned above ; and certainly when prescribed in 
small doses, as I have usually done since 1821, 
and in conjunction with the solution, or the car- 
bonate of potash, with the mixture just mentioned, 
or with a tonic infusion, or with some preparation 
of sarza, it is a valuable remedy; but it is one 
that may prove injurious if it be given in too large 
or frequent doses, or insufficiently diluted, or if its 
effects are not carefully watched in all cases. 

159. Where scrofula is suspected or manifest 
by its taint, rather than by developed disease, 
other means may be employed, either alone, or 
in aid of those already noticed, and one of the 
best, both as a nutrient and as an alterative, is 
the Cod-liver oil. When it is prescribed in full 
doses for the age of the patient, an alterative 
mercurial pill or powder may be taken occasion- 
ally at night (§ 155.), and an aperient in the 
morning, in order to promote the functions of the 
liver and to prevent biliary accumulations; and in 
cases where the debility is marked, and the sur- 
face is pallid and the structures flabby, the use of 
this oil should be aided by the preparations of iron, 
or it may be taken on the surface of water contain- 
ing a few drops of the hydrochloric tincture of iron, 

160. In cases. of scrofulous taint conjoined 
with much debility, as well as in- those presenting 
manifest external or internal tuberculosis, various 
modifications. and combinations of the above 
means may be brought in aid of hygeienic mea- 
sures. ‘The alteratives may consist of a combi- 
nation of mercury and of iodine, or of iodine and 
iron, with. preparations of sarza, or with tonic 
infusions, according to the features of the case, 
and whilst these are being employed at suitable 
periods of the day, the cod-liver oil, or vegetable 
tonics, or bitters, may also be taken. But, in 
these, the several means, already advised, both for 
the prevention of the further development. of the 
malady and as regimenal treatment, should not 
be neglected, according as the peculiarities of the 
case may suggest. 

161. Insome cases of external scrofula, when 
there was a languid circulation, more benefit has 
appeared to accrue from the internal use of the 
piuriatie or nitric acid, or the nitro-muriatic acids, 
prescribed in an infusion of cinchona, than from 
any.of the preparations of iodine; whilst in 
others, a course of two or three weeks of the 
former has been alternated with a similar course 
of the latter, with obvious benefit. In some 

instances also, the muriated tincture of iron, 

conjoined with an inereased proportion of the 
acid, or with the hydrochloric zther, has been 
prescribed with the infusion or tincture of calumba 
or quassia, with evén greater advantage than 
either of the preceding, 
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162. A combination of small doses of the 
bichloride of mercury, with the compound or 
simple tincture, or the decoction of cinchona, or 
with the preparations ofsarsaparilla, has been long 
recommended both for the scrofulous taint and 
the more declared forms of tuberculosis ; and I 
have frequently had recourse to it, in one or other 
of these forms. In non-febrile cases, or where 
a tonic is required, this combination is often emi- 
nently beneficial ; and a course of it is generally 
very advantageously followed, or alternated, by 
one of either of the preparations of iodine, as 
already advised (§§ 158. 160, 161.). 

163. ii. The Medicinal Treatment of the more 
developed States of Tuberculosis is not materially 
different from that already recommended ;* but 
there is generally required a more appropriate 
application of the means already mentioned, as 
well as of others about to be noticed, to these 
states—to the particular forms and seats of tuber- 
culosis. When the malady affects external parts, 
as the lymphatic glands, the joints, the bones, &c., 


| then the medicines above advised, more especially 


those last mentioned, will be found in general most 
serviceable ; and in these the cod-liver oil may 
also be taken. When the mesenteric glands seem 
to be chiefly diseased, the preparations of iodine 
should be given in very small and much diluted 
doses; and this oil may also be brought to their 
aid; frictions over the abdomen with oleaginous 
and stimulating liniments (Form. 306. 311.) being 
additionally resorted to. 

164. When the glands go on to suppuration, 
or when a discharge is furnished by them, or 
when external sores, fistule, &c. appear, then 
strict attention should be paid to the digestive 
and assimilative functions, and more especially 
to the states of the circulation and of the blood. 
Not only should the former functions be aided 
or corrected as advised above ({§ 155, 156.), 
but the blood should be improved whenever it 
appears to be thin or poor in red globules, by 
means of the preparations of iron; and of these, 
the judicious use of the compound steel mixture, 
or of the iodide of iron in the syrup of sarza, has 
proved most beneficial in my practice. In all 
scrofulous cases attended by suppuration or dis- 
charge, there is a marked tendency to alteration 
of the blood —to a state of anemia, particularly 
as respects the coloured globules; and hence 
these medicines are the more required. In all 
cases also of open scrofulous sores, care should be 
taken to prevent as much as possible the access of 
the air to them; as the air not only injuriously 
affects the diseased surface, but it also alters the 
discharge from this surface, and renders it more 
irritating. J.ocal applications, therefore, in these 
cases, should be employed with the view not 
merely of removing the morbid action of the part, 
but also of completely excluding the air, and of 
correcting the acrimony of the discharge. 

165. When scrofula, in any of its open forms, 
attacks females, it is often complicated with either 
a delay of the catamenia, especially about or soon 
after the period of puberty, or with irregularity of 
some kind, or an entire suppression of this evacu- 
ation. In many instances an obstinate form of 
leucorrhcea accompanies the catamenial disorder ; 
and not infrequently the scrofulous, as well as the 
sexual, disease has been induced or aggravated 
by the baneful vice of masturbation. Due atten- 
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tion should be paid to this causation, and to this 
morbid association, as due inquiries on the part of 
the physician, and a careful supervision by the 
friends of the patient, may be productive of ulti- 
mate success in the treatment, which in general 
should be chiefly constitutional. 

166. In some cases it will be found advantage- 
ous to commence the treatment of scrofula, es- 
pecially when it is internal, or the glands are 
chiefly implicated, and the tongue is loaded, with 
a smart emetic, of sulphate of zinc, and to pro- 
mote the emetic operation by means of the tepid 
infusion of chamomile flowers ; and, having sub- 
sequently improved and promoted the secretions 
and excretions by the alteratives and stomachic ape- 
rients already mentioned ({§ 155—157.), to enter 
upon a course of either of the more energetic me- 
dicines as advised above (§§160—162.). When the 
scrofulous affection is seated in a gland, and has 
gone on to suppuration and fluctuation, the in- 
teguments being thinned and purplish, there can 
be no doubt as to the propriety of procuring the 
discharge of the matter by a small incision of the 
integuments, and of afterwards protecting the 
orifice from the air. In cases of this kind, as well 
as in those attended by open sores, the state of the 
constitution, particularly as respects the blood, 
should receive attention ; and the treatment ought 
to be especially directed to the improvement of 
the assimilative powers, and of the blood, when- 
ever they are in fault, either by the means already 
noticed, or by the other vegetable or mineral 
tonics generally in use. 

167. Whenever any sexual disorder complicates 
the scrofulous taint, or any form of tuberculosis 
($ 165.), as will be frequently observed in prac- 
tice, meddling examinations, per vaginam, should 
not be instituted without sufficient reason. Most 
of these disorders will yield to the treatment ad- 
vised for them severally, under. their respective 
heads in this work, especially when conjoined 
with the medicines found most serviceable in 
scrofulous and tubercular affections. Indeed the 
general indications and means of cure most appro- 
priate to the one class are very frequently suitable 
to the other ; and this remark need not be limited 
to the constitutional treatment, but be extended 
to the local also. 

168. After the operation of an emetic, when it 
is required, the alvine secretions and excretions 
ought to be duly promoted by a combination of 
stomachics or tonics with aperients and alteratives, 
due regard being also had to the diet and regimen 
recommended above (¢ 150. et seq.). As occasion 
may offer, the mineral springs and baths about to be 
noticed (§ 193. et seq.) may either be brought in aid 
of other internal or constitutional remedies, or may 
follow the use of these latter, or even be alternated 
with them. 

169. i. Or tHE sevERAL Means REcoM- 
MENDED FOR THE CuRE oF ScroruLta anv Tu- 
BERCLES. — When a person possessed of common 
sense hears of the numerous spells, charms, in- 
cantations, superstitious rites, &c. so frequently 
had recourse to in former days for the cure of 
scrofula, he considers them humiliating proofs of 
the credulity of the human mind, during ages 
commonly called dark, or only partially enlight- 
ened ; and he is induced to form a comparison 
between those ages and present times, and todraw 
inferences which will probably be by no means 
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in favour of the former. Superstitious’ and ab- 
surd notions and practices were no more then, than 
they are now, confined to the lower classes of 
society, or to the uninstructed mind: and however 
lowering they may appear to the dignity of human 
nature, however irrational and impossible the re- 
sults imputed to them may seem to the thinking, 
however devoid of those connections which entitle 
the imputed causes to the credit of the reported 
effects, when any effect was even loosely observed, 
sull greater absurdities, still more wonderful 
charms, more entrancing spells, more blind super- 
stitions, and more gross impositions are credited, 
in this age of boasted civilisation, of scientific ad- 
vancement, and of mechanical contrivance and 
invention, and more numerous instances of blind 
credulity are daily manifested, than in ages of the 
darkest and lowest mental abasement. 

170, Everywhere — in all ranks and classes, in 
all professions, and even among those reputed to be 
instructed, or learned, or even embued with 
science — most absurd doctrines connected with 
the healing art, human impossibilities, the most 
ridiculous notions, the most extravagant assertions, 
are promulgated by knavish impostors, and: be- 
lieved in by credulous multitudes ; the impudence 
of the former and the faith of the latter being the 
greater, the more devoid of truth these doctrines 
are, and the more they are opposed to good sense, 
to true science, and to honest dealing. When we. 
find, as may-be found at the present day, in the 
senate, in the hierarchy, in the judicial bench, — 
amongst those who govern the country, who in- 
terpret and administer. the laws, who profess to 
direct the religious belief of the community, not 
merely believers in, but also propagators of, the 
most absurd medical doctrines and medical means 
— officious meddlers in what they are incapable 
of understanding —abettors of the knavery of 
mischievous quacks — can the decadence of true 
medical science be far off? What is neither 
honoured nor rewarded must- necessarily cease to 
be sufficiently, ardently, and patiently cultivated. 
If the impertinencies of the ignorant, the impu- 
dence of the vulgar, the professions of the un- 
educated, are to be esteemed above the acquire- 
ments of the scientific and philosophic investigator, 
there must, at no remote period, be an end of the 
learning and science of those who shall hereafter 
assume the office and rank of physician.* 


* It is very generally believed that the patronage of 
quacks and quackeries — of impostors and of imposi- 
tions—is to be imputed chiefly to ignorance; but this 
is only one of several sources to which it should be re- 
ferred. Credulity, a tendency, even in the incredulous, 
to believe in whatever is confidently asserted, a disposi- 
tion to admire whatever is unknown or unexplainable, 
the faith which many place in the impossible —the Ca- 
tholic dogma — “‘ Credo quia impossibile est ’’—have 
collectively and severally an influence on the minds of 
the majority — on those who will not take tne trouble of 
looking closely into matters, or of thinking sufficiently 
for themselves, especially when they are either imper- 
fectly or not at all acquainted with the natares and 
relations of such matters. It is not a little remarkable 
that, since the founding of the College of Physicians at 
the commencement of the 16th century, expressly with 
the view of preventing the injurious and irregular me. 
dical practices of the day, down to recent times, most of 
the quacks and quackeries, against which the College 
had to contend, were patronised by Bishops and dig- 
nitaries of the Church, and-by persons of high rank, as 
sufficiently set forth in GoopALL’s history of the Col- 
lege. 

Tt would appear, at the present day, as if the aberra» 
tions of the human mind apparent in all classes and 
places, in matters connected with the disorders: of the 
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171, A. Superstitious practices have been adop- 
ted for the cure of external scrofula since the earliest 
ages; and have been of various kinds, the oldest 
being more or less connected with pagan or re- 
ligious rites, and the most recent with certain 
medical doctrines and quackeries which influence 
more or less the faith or confidence of the patient. 
It is not unlikely that scrofulous sores formed no 
small part of the external maladies, respecting 
which so ample a provision was made in the 13th, 
14th, and 15th chapters of Leviticus, and for 
which the means were calculated no less to excite 
the faith and hopes of the patient, than to benefit 
the priests, who, in those ages and places of im- 
perfect civilisation, conjoined the healing art with 
the priestly office. During the earlier epochs of 
Jewish history, both prophets and priests had 
recourse to sprinkling with oil and touching the 
diseased parts for the cure of external sores ; and, 
before the introduction of Christianity into north- 
ern countries, the Druids or priests, whilst they 
undertook the treatment of these affections, most 
probably adopted the same or analogous means. 
Pury, Tacrrus, and Svueronivus furnish some 
doubtful evidence of touching the sick having 
been resorted to, as one of the means of healing; 
and it would appear, from the Scandinavian 
Eddas and Sagas, and from some German and 
Freneh writers in the seventeenth century, that 
the practice of healing external sores by the royal 
touch existed in the northern countries of Europe 
as early as the eleventh and twelfth centuries, and 
was very commonly adopted from those times 
until the middle of the: eighteenth century.* 
When the age and other circumstances, in which 
external scrofula presents itself, are considered, it 
may be safely inferred, that a very large pro- 
portion of those who were thus touched recovered 
at indefinite periods after it'was resorted to. The 
accession of puberty, the influence of the mind on 
the body, the change of living, of season, of air 
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body, were the humiliating inflictions of Providence on 
those to whom the professions are as a worldly craft, 
science as a matter of traffic, and learning as an occu- 
pation of the memory involving none of the higher 
manifestations of the mind. The history of human de- 
lusion, as to matters medical, and of the fashions which 
have successively engaged the weak and selfish, respect- 
ing the ailments of their debilitated frames, shows that, 
in an era of luxurious indulgence, of exhausting vices, 
and of enervating enjoyments, the impudent assertions 
of impostors have a more powerful influence on the 
minds and bodies thus emasculated, than the upright 
and rational advice of scientific and learned physicians. 
The victims of.the former are either incapable of rea- 
soning upon, or are too indolent to examine, the opinions 
and assertions which they practically adopt ; and hence, 
of the several medical impostures of the present day, 
the most popular is that one which is the mort extra- 
vagant in its pretensions, the most abounding in absur- 
dity, and the most deficient in the least approach to 
truth. ‘“ Probitas laudatur, et alget’? — honesty, how- 
ever, is hardly praised; but dishonesty and assurance 
are more than praised — they are worshipped with a 
fervency equal to the extent of delusion they achieve — 
to the amount of their success —a success acquired only 
at the expense of human suffering, and by the sacrifice 
of human life, but worshipped nevertheless. 

* During the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, 
the seventh son of a seventh son, and still more the 
ninth son ofa ninth son, divided the laurels with royalty 
for their success in curing scrofula by the touch; the 
odd numbers, as well as the rare occurrence of so prolific 
offsprings in succession, producing the cures as effec- 


tually as the high rank of the royal competitors. At 


the present day, the passes of the mesmerist profess to 
effect more than either the royal touch or the humbler 
ministrations of even the ninth son of a ninth son, 
wherever he may be found. ; 
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and seene, and the journey, when this mode of 
healing was confided in, and various related cir- 
cumstances, combined to produce no mean consti- 
tutional effects, and thereby to remove the local 
manifestation of the. constitutional evil. The 
transfer of nervine influence from the healthy to 
the sick, or any other mode of explanation which 
the modern mesmerist adopts to account for the 
effect, when effect was observed, could have but 
a small share, if any, in producing it; but, at the 
present day, mesmerism usurps the place of the 
royal touch, although with doubtful efficacy, un- 
less it brings to its aid all the accessories which 
I have now mentioned, as well as many others 
aiding more or less in producing a constitutional 
as well as a local change. 

172. B. The preparations of Iodine are amongst 
the most efficacious remedies which can be pre- 
scribed for scrofula, when judiciously administered 
and combined; but, when improperly employed 
they may be most injurious. I have empioyed 
them extensively both in public and private prac- 
tice from 1820 until the present time ; and have 
generally commenced ‘their exhibition in small 
doses, and often much diluted, always preferring 
to give them very soon after a meal. The pre- 
parations of iodine I have preferred aré, the iodide 
of potassium, the'ioduretted solution of the iodide 
of potassium or the compound tincture of iodine, 
and the iodide of iron. The iodides of mercury 
are much more rarely indicated, and the iodide of 
sulphur is too irritating. The iodide of potassium I 
have often combined with the carbonate of potash, 
or with liquor potasse, or with Branpisn’s alka- 
line solution, and sometimes also with prepara- 
tions of cinchona, or of sarsaparilla, or with one 
or other of both.’ The iodide of iron should be 
given in syrup, especially the syrup of sarza. 
When scrofula is associated with syphilis, then 
the iodides of mercury may be given, or mercury 
may be prescribed night and morning, or other- 
wise employed, whilst the preparations of iodine 
are taken as just recommended. 

173. During the exhibition of iodine in any 
form, especially if continued above a few days, 
the state and functions of the liver should be care- 
fully watched ; for iodine may, by passing directly 
into the portal circulation, excite, or even irritate, 
the liver to a very injurious extent. The prepa- 
rations of iodine may be employed externally in 
various ways, either to the part affected, or by 
means of local or general baths. When applied 
to the diseased gland or part, care should be taken 
that they do not, by too great concentration, con- 
vert congestion into inflammatory action, or other- 
wise injuriously irritate the part. Baths containing 
the iodide of potassium, with or without the ad- 
dition of sub-carbonate of potash, I have often 


found of much service, especially when brought © 


in aid of internal nieans. lodine, even when cau- 
tiously prescribed, may disagree with some consti- 
tutions. Its operation should therefore be carefully 
observed. It ought not to be too long employed, 
without intermitting its use; and, during its exhi- 
bition, the urine should be examined and tested, 
not merely with respect to its acidity or alkalinity, 
but also as to the presence of albumen ; and if the 
latter appear, the use of the iodides should be re- 
linquished. 

174. C. Mercurials.— Mercury, in the form of 
calomel, corrosive sublimate, and black sulphuret 
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(Ethiop’s mineral ), was generally employed for scro- 
fula during the 17th and 18th centuries, Mayerne, 
Borpveu, Marx, and others, prescribed it not only 
internaliy, but also to the scrofulous sores. Hure- 
LAND resorted to mercurials with the ‘belief that 
they removed the scrofulous irritation by virtue 
of a law of the animal economy, that different 
kinds of irritation destroy each other, or, in other 
words, that one kind of irritation removes, by 
superseding, the antecedent irritation. But in this 
he assumes two things, namely, Ist, that the mor- 
bid action consists of irritation ; and 2nd, that jit 
or any irritation may be removed by an irritant, 
neither of which he nor any other one has proved. 
‘But, whilst HoreLanp and others recommended 
mercurials, even until they produced salivation in 
the more obstinate cases, others, with equal justice, 
contended, with Morton and Girtanner, that 
they were injurious when carried so far as to occa- 
sion salivation ; and they were fortified in this by 
the obvious impropriety of prescribing a debili- 
tating medicine for a disease essentially of de- 
bility. 

175. At the present day, several other pre- 
parations of mercury have been resorted to, espe- 
cially mercury with chalk, the iodide and sub- 
iodide, the bromide and sub-bromide, and the 
nitrate, externally. I have employed several of 
these, especially the iodides, with results similar to 
those already mentioned in respect of iodine; but 
the mercurial iodides require a careful observation 
of their effects. Mercury with chalk is an excel- 
lent alterative, and is often required to correct or 
to increase the biliary functions, Of all the 
preparations of mercury, the corrosive sublimate is 
certainly the most beneficial; but it should be 
prescribed in very small doses, and generally in 
conjunction with some preparation of sarza or of 
cinchona ; and when thus exhibited, I have found 
it almost equally efficacious with the preparations 
of iodine. It was much used by Van Swieren, 
AkensIDE, and their contemporaries. I have 
usually given it with the fluid compound extract, 
or syrup of sarsaparilla, or in the compound tinc- 
ture or decoction of cinchona, In the more ob- 
stinate cases, a course of the sublimate may be al- 
ternated with a course of one of the iodides ; and 
when the bones are at all implicated, this plan will 

.generally prove efficacious, especially when aided 
by an appropriate diet and regimen. 

176. D. Preparations of Iron.—Most of the pre- 
parations of iron may be given advantageously in 
scrofula, especially after morbid secretions and 
fecal accumulations have been evacuated. ‘The 
preparations which I have preferred are, the ammo- 
nio-tartrate, the potassio-tartrate, the ammonio-chlo- 
vide, the saccharine carbonate, the iodide, and the 
compound mixture of iron. Mention has already 
been made of the iodide (§172.). The compound 
mixture of iron is one of the most efficacious, and 
IT have usually prescribed it with an additional 
quantity of the carbonate of potash, or with solu- 
tion of potash, with extract of conium and liquo- 
rice. The sulphate and muriate of iron were 
generally preferred by Tattentus, THomann, and 
Huretanp ; and when the former can be taken in 
a pill, and when the latter is given in the form of 
the tincture of the sesquichloride, either of these is 
very beneficial. These preparations are most ser- 
viceable where there is any tendency to anemia 
or chlorosis, and not less so when scrofula is asso- 
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ciated with hysteria or disorder of the catamenia 
in any form. 

177. E. Chlorides. — (a.) Chloride of Bari- 
um. — Dr. Apatr Crawrorp first contended 
for the anti-scrofulous operation of the muri- 
ate of baryta, and in this he was supported 
by Ferriar, Toomann, Pearson, Bucuotiz, 
Wesrrums, Hurevanp, Pinger, ARMsTRONG, 
Wenpetstapt, Vervier, &c. But Cuapman, 
Portar, Japetor, and others, have not fully 
confirmed the opinions which were formerly en- 
tertained respecting it. The muriate of baryta 
had fallen into neglect for some time; its. use 
having been superseded by medicines which were 
found more efheacious and less irritating to the 
stomach, when Dr. Prronpr advised a more ac- 
tive employment of it. He prescribed six grains 
of the medicine in four ounces of water, and dis 
rected a table-spoonful to be taken every hour, 
excepting the hours before and after a meal. He 
increased the dose by six grains every day, until a 
drachm was given; and the patient was restricted 
to a vegetable diet and water. Having had some 
acquaintance with Dr. Prronpr, I was induced to 
make a partial trial of this plan in a few cases, but 
I could not succeed in giving more than ten or 
twelve grains in the twenty-four hours, and then it 
was given more diluted than he advises. Its irri- 
tating effects on the stomach frequently prevented 
me from prescribing more than six or seven grains 
in the twenty-four hours. It appeared to be more 
efficacious when given in moderate doses, either 
soon after or with the meals, than when taken in 
larger doses in the intervals. According to Dr. 
Gtover, who makes a very favourable mention of 
the chloride of barium in scrofula, the bromide and 
iodide of barium has the same physiological action 
with the chloride, the iodide, moreover, acting 
energetically on the uterine system. 

178.(b.) Chloride of calcium was formerly much 
employed against scrofulous swellings and sores, 
and in similar states of solution to those in which 
the chloride of barium was prescribed. Brppots, 
Opier, Franx,and Hurevanp have made favour- 
able mention of this substance. The last-named 
of these writers, however, considered it more irri- 
tating than the chloride of barium, and that it, 
therefore, should be used more cautiously. Dr. 
Simmons stated it to be inefficacious, and Mr. 
Pui.uirs seems to be of a nearly similar opinion, 
“ Fourcroy and the Dutch physicians had much 
confidence in its power over scrofula. Brrr for 
many years made much use of this medicine in the 
treatment of the scrofulous patients of St. Louis, 
without observing those inconveniences which are 
frequently attendant upon the use of baryta in 
full doses, It is the base of the anti-scrofulous 
nostrum of Niemann. I have frequently used it 
in the following form ; —a drachm of this chloride 
to twenty drachms of distilled water, of which a 
tea-spoonful was taken in milk two or three times 
a-day. I have carried the dose up to two tea- 
spoonsful, but not exceeded that dose. I am 
not satisfied that it has any evident action upon 
scrofulous glands, but it is more generally tolerated 
than the chloride of barium,” (Purrxivs, op. 
cit,, p. 282.) 

179, (c.) There are other chlorides, as the chlo- 
ride of potassium, the chloride of zinc, &c., which, 
if judiciously employed, may act beneficially in 
scrofulous swellings and sores. The chlorate); 
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potass has been very frequently prescribed by me 
in this, and in other cachectic diseases since 1819, 
and I can recommend it as one of the substances 
most deserving adoption in s¢rofulous affections. 
Dr. Grover remarks that his experiments prove 
the chloride of potassium to be much more energetic 
than the corresponding compound of sodium, 
although not so powerful as the iodide of potas- 
sium, ‘There is scarcely a doubt but that the 
chlorides, bromides, and iodides of the same bases 
produce effects identically similar in kind, differing 
only in degree. The bromide of potassium is 
more powerlul than the chloride, less active than 
the iodide. Not being so apt to occasion nausea 
as the latter substance, it may be used in cases 
where this might disagree.” 

180 F. Solutions of chlorine—aqua chlorinei— 
and chlorinated solutions of the alkalies have con- 
siderable influence in the more cachectic states of 
scrofula. Dr. Grover observes that the strongest 
analogy, in physiological and medicinal properties, 
exists between chlorine, bromine, and iodine ; and 
that any one of these bodies is capable of producing 
the effects which can be obtained from another ; 
but that the different forms in which we must use 
them give rise to differences in action. ‘Thus 
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the very slight solubility of iodine almost precludes | 
its use in watery solution ; and the convenience 
tonic and promoter of digestion by Dr. Tyzer 


with which solutions of bromine can be prepared 
renders this body peculiarly adapted to form 
lotions for external application.” Mr. Porter 
and Dr. Grover have proved the uulity of 
bromine used externally; eight or twelve minims 
of bromine being added to a pint or half a pint of 
water. I have directed one drachm of bromine to 
eight ounces of distilled water ; and from five to 
twelve drops of this solution to be taken in any 
suitable vehicle internally ; and from one-to two 
drachms of the solution to eight ounces of water 
for external use. 

181. G. Alkulies have long had a great reputa- 
tion for the cure of tuberculosis and scrofula. They 
are much praised by Hamiuron, BrLanKarp, 
Kirxvanp and FopnEré, especially the carbonates, 
and the solution of potass. ‘These are, however, 
much less. efficacious than Branoisn’s alkaline 
solution, which owes much of its efficacy to the 
lime which it contains. The alkalies should 
generally be conjoined with tonic or bitter in- 


fusions, or decoctions, with chalybeates, as in the | 


mistura ferri composita, or with deobstruent ex- 
tracts, as taraxacum, guaiacum, sarza, &c.; or 
they may be given in the form of common or 
medicated soap, in conjunction with these ex- 
tracts, or with ammoniacum, myrrh, &c. I have 
frequently combined either of the carbonates, or 
the solution of potash, with the iodide of potassium 
with marked advantage. The aérated alkaline 
waters may be made the vehicle for several other 
medicines in the form of tincture; and, when the 
bowels are lax or irritable, or discharges from 
any of the mucous canals are troublesome, then 
lime water, or the aérated lime water taken either 
alone, or with milk, or with other medicines, which 
the circumstances of the case will indicate, will 
~be of great service. 

182. H. Acids have rarely been found of ser- 
vice in scrofulous swellings, although they have 
often been given in certain states of tuberculosis, 
especially when affecting the lungs, and some- 


times with benefit, I have found, however, the. 


nitro-hydrochloric acids, used internally or ex- 
ternally, or in both ways, of great service; and 
they may be employed either as the chief means, 
or in aid of other remedies. They are most bene- 
ficial when the functions of the liver are imperfectly 
performed, when the circulation is languid and 
weak, especially in the extremities, and when the 
hands or feet are cold. The hydrochloric acid 
was recommended by Frerriar and JorrpDEns, 
and I have prescribed it in scrofulous affections in 
the decoction or infusion of cinchona with much 
advantage. The nitro-hydrochloric acids may be 
taken either alone or in bitter or tonic infusions. 
183.1. Tonics of various kinds have been very 
generally recommended for external scrofulous 
affections, but not so frequently for internal tuber- 
culosis as rational views of the nature of this malady 
might have suggested. The preparations of cin- 
chona were much employed by Wuytr, Forurr- 
citt, Norrucore, and Forpyce; and various bit- 
ter extracts and vegetable tonics by Grosmann, 
Hurevanp and others, The connection of scro- 
fulous affections with debility, and with imperfect 
digestion and assimilation, ‘indicates the necessity 
of having recourse to this class of medicines either 
as the principal means of cure, or as adjuvants, or 
as the vehicles, of other more specific remedies, 
A solution of pepsin has been recommended as a 


Smith. He gives it a quarter of an hour after 
every solid meal, and in larger quantity after din- 
ner than at any other time. 

184. K. Cod-liver oil and the oil from the livers of 
other species of the same genus have been recently 
much employed in the treatment of all forins of scro- 
fula and tuberculosis. I have prescribed it since 
its use was revived ; and I have had numerous oc- 
casions of observing its beneficial effects, especially 
when aidedby such means as the peculiarities of the 
case should suggest. Its operation is not merely 
that of a nutrient, but it is also alterative, and it 
certainly produces more or less of a healing in- 
fluence on ulcerated cavities or surfaces; these 
effects being the more manifest, the more recent 
the oil, and the less it is subjected to clarification 
and other chemical manipulations. I have usually 
found it most beneficial when taken on the surface 
of diluted lemon-juice, or on lemonade, or on the 
surface of the infusion of orange-peel, with or 
without a few drops of the solution of potash, or of 
Branpisu’s solution; or on water containing a 
few drops of the nitro-hydrochlorie acids, or of the 
muriated tincture of iron. When there is much 
cachexia, or inaction of the liver, or more or less 
anemia, these modes of exhibition should be 
preferred. 

185. L. Burnt Sponge had once considerable 
reputation for the cure of scrofula, and to this it 
was chiefly indebted to ARNAULT DE VILLENEUVE, 
Asrruc, Lane, Rinc, Fopért, and Hure.anp. 
I have had no experience of its effects; but that 
it was entirely without effect I cannot believe, 
although the quantity of iodine it contains is very 
minute, The animal charcoal which was thus 
formed might not have been entirely inefficacious, 
especially in correcting the contents of the ali- 
mentary canal; ‘for which, indeed, powdered 
charcoal is extremely efficacious. LxEtTrsom, a 
sagacious practitioner, often had recourse to burnt 
sponge, and sometimes gave it with calomel. 

186, M. Various substances have been employed 
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more or less empirically, or without any clear 
ideas as to their operation, or as to the amount of 
effect which may be ascribed to them.—(a.) Of the 
benefit which may be derived from emetics and 
stomachic aperients, as advised by Scumipt, Wert- 
KARD, and others, there can be no doubt, when 
prescribed at the commencement of the treatment, 
and when circumstances indicating their use are 
present. Several other substances were also much 
employed at different periods, and were probably 
not altogether without benefit, particularly as al- 
teratives and restoratives, thereby improving the 
constitutional powers. Amongst these guaiacum, 
sassafras, the decoction of walnut-leaves, willow- 
bark, hops, tararacum, tussilago, cantharides, assa- 
fetida, &c., held the most conspicuous places. 
Riverivs prescribed gum ammoniacum, both in- 
ternally and externally ; and I have seen much 
benefit derived from the balsam of Peru ; and, in 
other instances, from cupsicum taken internally, 
and from the external application of a weak in- 
fusion of it to scrofulous sores. Dr. Tyzer 
Sairu has recently recommended the exhibition 
of pepsin in order to promote the functions of the 
stomach. : 

187. (b.) Digitalis was formerly much employed 
internally against scrofulous and tubercular 
diseases. M. Bayte (Biblioth. Thérapeutique, 
t. iii.) states that it was first prescribed by Van 
Hetmontr; and subsequently by Hatrer and 
Darwin, the latter of whom gave the powder in 
as large doses as five or six grains thrice daily. 
This substance was used also externally, either 
in the form of the infusion, or powder of the 
leaves, and the internal and external uses were 
conjoined. I have no experience of the remedy 
in scrofula, and I believe, that is more likely to 
prove injurious than beneficial, The walnut- 
leaves have lately been much recommended by 
M. Necrigr,; but I agree with Dr. Grover in 
considering them as only slightly beneficial, as a 
tonic, when the preparations of these leaves are 
used internally, and as an astringent when ap- 
plied externally, and as inferior to several other 
tonics and alteratives usually adopted. 

188. (c.) Atthe commencement of the last cen- 
tury tar-water was very much vaunted for the cure 
of every form of scrofula and tuberculosis, and some 
years ago I prescribed it largely both internally, 
and externally in a stronger form, as a wash to 
scrofulous sores ; and from my experience of its 
effects I consider it one of the most efficacious 
means which we possess, when aided by a suitable 
diet and regimen. I also gave the pure Norwegian 
tar in the form of pill by means of liquorice pow- 
der. ‘Tar may be given more largely when made 
into pills with magnesia, but in this combination 
the pills often pass through the bowels without 
being dissolved. In the more indolent states of 
scrofulous sores, creosote may be substituted for 
tar-water, but my experience Jeads me to prefer 
the latter. The tar may likewise be made into 
pills with powdered charcoal or other substances, 
or be taken in gelatine capsules. This medicine 
is often very efficacious in the clironic cutaneous 
eruptions which occur in the scrofulous taint or 
associated with any of the forms of scrofula or 
tuberculosis, 

189. (d.) During the 16th and 17th centuries, 
and more recently, a medicine was much in vogue as 


an alterative and restorative, not only in scrofula, | 
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but also in many other maladies, under the appel- 
lation of the infusion of a thousand flowers. ‘This 
consisted of an infusion, either warm or cold, of 
the recent dung of cows and bullocks feeding in 
open pastures. The only effect which this medi- 
cine could produce must be referred to the pro- 
portion of bile which it contained. That ox-gall 
is possessed of much efficacy, either alone, or 
properly combined, I have shown in various parts 
of this work, especially in promoting the digestive 
and assimilating processes. It is readily procured 
in the states of inspissation and extract. I have 
prescribed it in the form of pill since 1820, and it 
is now kept by most of the chemists in this city. 
It is most beneficially used as an adjunct to other 
appropriate means, especially in states of inaction 
of the liver, and when the bowels are weak and 
irritable, 

190. (e.) Since the work of Srorrcxk on Conium 
appeared, this substance has had great reputation 
for the cure of scrofula ; and, although it has re- 
ceived the commendations of Quarry, Rutry, 
and many others, Iam at a loss to recognise its 
virtues. The same remark applies to digitalis, 
which has been prescribed by Mrnz, Darwin, 
and Hurecanp. Sulphur in various states of 
combination is more deserving attention. I have 
often prescribed it in scrofulous affections, in con- 
junction with magnesia, powdered cascarilla, or 
aromatics and warm carminatives, with the view 
of promoting the cutaneous functions, which are 
often imperfectly performed, (and this object it at- 
tains more permanently than most-other means, ) 
and in order to promote the intestinal evacuations. 
Camphor was recommended internally by’ Cop- 
LAND, Lerrsom, and Fopérs, and externally dis- 
solved in olive oil ; and in this form it may be ap- 
plied with gentle friction or more permanently, 
Sulphate of zinc was praised by Wuire, but it is 
much inferior to the sulphate, or other prepara- 
tions of iron. 

191. (f.) Electricity waslongsince recommended 
by Sicaup ta Fownp for scrofulous swellings, and 
its use has been recently revived ; but in what- 
ever manner this agent may be employed, either 
as_electro-galvanism, or as electro-magnetism, or 
as shocks from the Leyden jar, or as sparks from 
the parts affected, it 1s appropriate only to the 
more indolent and atonic states, and when the 
parts furnish no signs of acute inflammatory ac- 
tion. 

192. N. Change of air to the seaside, in con- 
nection with sea-bathing, &c., has frequently a 
beneficial influence, and a considerable share of 
the benefit has been imputed to the sea-air. The 
amount of benefit has most probably been exag- 
gerated, but I cannot think that it is without in- 
fluence, especially when the body is duly protected 
from co}d. Mr. Puruuirs thinks that change to 
the sea-coast exercises no greater influence on 
scrofula than change to any inland: situation where 
the air is pure and dry. For young persons and 
scrofulous children change of air is always bene- 
ficial, and when this can be conjoined with the 
use of sea-water and sea-bathing, I believe the 
benefit to be augmented; and, for this purpose, 
especially to residents in the metropolis or other 
large towns, there are no places more salubrious, 
during the months of June, July, August, and 
September, than Lowestoft and its vicinity, and 
the Isle of Thanet, 7 
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193. (a.) Sea and mineral waters have always 
had a great reputation in the treatment of scrofu- 
‘lous and tubercular affections. Sea-water has been 
strongly recommended by Russert, Kirkianp, 
To.zerc, and many others, both internally and 
externally ; and of all waters it is certainly most 
generally appropriate and efficacious, if its use be 
judiciously directed. When it can be retained 
on the stomach, even in small quantity, it will gene- 
rally be taken internally with benefit; and when 
the bowels are sluggish it is one of the best aperi- 
ents that can be given, As a warm, tepid, shower, 
or cold bath, or used in washing or sponging the 
surface, it is also an excellent remedy. But when 
sea-bathing is adopted, especially for children, the 
period of immersion should be brief —short in pro- 
portion to their youth and the amount of de- 
bility ; and, if alarm be caused by it, the shock 
should be avoided by substituting effusion on the 
surface by a sponge, or even by less alarming 
-modes of employing salt-water. In some cases 
artificial sea-water may be used, or a solution of 
bay-salt, or this salt may be added to sea-water. 
Reaction should follow cold bathing, and when 
this is not’ manifested, either the period of im- 
mersion has been too protracted, or the means is 
too severe for the constitutional powers of the 
patient, and should not be persisted in. 
194. (b.) Several mineral waters are used with 
great benefit, both internally and externally, for 
scrofulous affections ; but they should be prescribed 
-with strict reference to the states of nutrition, circu- 
lation, and assimilation, otherwise but little advan- 
tage will be derived from them. Where the as- 
similative functions are much impaired, and more 
-or less of anemia exists, the chalybeate mineral 
waters of this country should be preferred; and 
these may not only be taken internally, but also 
used externally as baths, as advised by Lenrin 
-and others. The several alkaline and sulphureous 
waters, as those of Bath, Harrowgate, Leaming- 
ton, &c., are generally of service, especially when 
a deobstruent and alterative effect is required. Dr. 
Gover remarks that the mineral waters of Shap 
and Shotley, in the north of England, appear to 
-be the best’ suited for scrofula, on account of the 
large quantity of alkaline. and earthy muriates 
which they contain. Besides these, the mineral 
‘springs and the factitious waters of Carlsbad, 
-Ems, Fachingen, Homberg, Kissingen, Seltzer, 
and of Baréges, Bonnes, Cauterets, Enghien, &c., 
-have severally been recommended in scrofulous 
affections, and are more or less beneficial when 
‘judiciously employed, and aided by suitable medi- 
cines, diet, and regimen. 
195. O. Medicated baths of various kinds have 
been recommended for external scrofula. Those 
containing the iodide of iron, or iodide of potassium 
with the sub-carbonate of potass, or smal] quantities 
of the sulphuret of potash, are the most beneficial. 
I have prescribed baths with the sub-carbonate 
of potash alone, and believed them to have been 
-of service. It is manifest that these can be viewed 
“merely as aids of internal remedies. 
196. P. The local treatment of scrofula requires 
_-merely a few remarks ; for if scrofulous glandular 
‘swellings receive an early attention, the internal or 
constitutional means described above, more espe- 
cially the administration of the preparations and 
-combinations of iodine, appropriately to the cir- 
cumstances of the case, should. be chiefly confided 
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in. The treatment of scrofulous swellings should 
depend chiefly on the absence or presence of in- 
creased heat and redness. If either or both be 
present, very different means from those which are 
indicated when they are absent, are required. As 
long as the tumour continues devoid of redness, of 
increased heat, or much tenderness, gentle frictions 
with fresh olive-oil, to which small proportions of 
spirits of turpentine and camphorare added, with or 
without a little soap, will generally be of service, 
The preparations of iodine, especially ointments, 
lotions, and tinctures of iodine, have been much 
employed to the affected parts. But these should 
be sufficiently mild not to irritate the skin; for 
when they are too strong, the irritation of the sur- 
face caused by them will extend to the parts 
underneath, and superinduce an inflammation 
which might not otherwise have occurred. The 
iodine ointment of the Pharmacopeeia is much too 
strong, and contains too large a proportion of 
iodine as respects that of the iodide of potassium 
and that of lard. I have much preferred the 
ointments prescribed in the Aprenprx (see Form. 
766—770.); and even they should be cautiously 
applied, so as to avoid irritation and pain. If the 
swelling be painful, or if it be irmtated by the 


friction, the compound tincture of iodine may be 


applied, more or less diluted, to the surface, or the 
lotions prescribed in the Appenprx may be em- 
ployed (see Form. 671—673.), but the stronger 
of these should be very much diluted. 

197. When inflammatory action appears, either 
in the surface of the swelling or in the subjacent 
parts, the more common applications for sthenic 
inflammation are seldom of service, but, on the 
contrary, are often prejudicial. The existence o 
pain in the swollen part should not be viewed as 
always indicative of inflammation, for where the 
former is most severe, the latter may not. be pre- 
sent. In these cases, the wnguentum iodinii 
plumbi, and the unguentum iodinii opiatum, in the 
Appenp1x (Form. 768. 770.), are the most ser- 
viceable. I have also found the unguent. calomel- 
anos cum camphord (Form. 757.) of use. These 
ointments should be rubbed gently over the sur- 
face, without exciting irritation. If increased heat 
and redness continue nevertheless, warm and 
anodyne applications are frequently more bene- 
ficial, In these cases, either of the deobstruent 
ointments in the Appenpix (Form. 761,762.) 
may be tried, as there prescribed or more or less 
diluted. 

198. If the inflamed part goes on to suppu- 
ration, an early outlet should be given to the 
matter, as its retention contaminates the tissues 


which surround it, and, extending in more than. 


One direction, often gives rise to sinuses, The 
ulceration consequent on scrofulous suppuration 
generally requires not-only much attention to the 
general health, by the means above described, but 
also a pure air, and suitable diet and regimen. In 
addition to these, gently stimulating applications, 
consisting either of very weak ioduretted oint- 
ments or lotions, — of ointments containing either 
the balsam of Peru or a small proportion of the 
iodide of zinc, — of lotions containing a few drops 
of the tincture of capsicum, or of one of the chilo- 
rides, — will be used with benefit. The solutions 
of iodine recommended by Lucot to scrofulous 
ulcers are the following: — 
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No. 3. 


No. l. No. 2. 
Todine 2grs. | 3 ers. 4 grs, 
Todide of Potass.| 4 grs, | 6 grs. 8 grs. 


Distilled water | 1 pound} 1 pound | 1 pound 


These, commencing with the weakest, may be 
used frequently, either as washes or lotions, or be 
injected into scrofulous sinuses, 

199. Q. The diet and regimen of scrofulous and 
tubercular subjects, whether infants, children, or 
adults, are in every respect the same as above re- 
commended ($$ 148—153.) for the prevention and 
the hygeienic treatment of scrofula and tuberculosis. 
The chief of these means are animal warmth and 
suitable food during infancy ; a pure, dry, mode- 
rately warm and uncontaminated atmosphere ; due 
ventilation of the apartments, especially of bed- 
rooms ; change of air, sea-air, and voyaging; a 
due regulation and subjugation of the passions, 
desires, and imagination ; a light, digestible, and 
nutritious diet, avoiding stimulants or heating 
beverages ; and regular exercise in the open air ; 
due exposure to light and sunshine ; early and re- 
gular hours for sleeping and waking, and for 
meals ; and attention to the states of all the secre- 
tions and excretions, — the cutaneous, intestinal, 
and urinary,—are the most conducive, not merely 
to the prevention of scrofula and tuberculosis, but 
also to the-recovery of health in all the forms in 
which these states of disease manifest themselves. 
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